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E'LEPHANT (Gi E/tyhan), a genus of quadm- 
jk ds, of the ordei Pack win mala (cj x^), and of tlio 
section Proboiculm Elephants are the largest 
existing land animals. The ordinary height at the 
shoulder is about eight feet, hut sometimes i xoeeels 
tm frit The weight of a large E is about fixe 
tons, tin body hung v«iy bulky m proportion to 
its hi lght To sust un this woight, it is furnished 
xvith limbs of colossal thickness and strength, which 
are also lemarkably straight, each bone resting 
vertically on that beneath it From the appear 
mu of inflexibility presented by the limbs, arose 
th< notion prevalent among the ancients, and 
throughout the middle ages, that the limbs are 
destitute' of joints, and that consequently an E 
cannot ho down to rest like another (juadruped, 
and if it were to lie down, could, not rise again, 
hut always sleeps standing, or leaning again•jt a 
tree It is mefeed true that the E often sleeps 
standing, and when fatigued, falls asleep leamug 
against a rock or tree, against which it may have 
he eti mlibmg itself The flexibility of the Ihnbs is, 
however, sufficient to permit elephants to mn with 
speed ue arly equal to that of a norse, to indulge in 
playful gambols, and to ascend and descend steep 
mountains Elephants are more sure footed and 
serviceable than either horses or mules, m difficult 
mountain roads. On the very steepest declivities, an 
E works Ins way down pretty rapidly, oven with a 
howdah and its occupants upon ms hack, his chest 
and belly on the ground, and each fore-foot employed 
m making a hole for itself, into which the hind foot 
afterwards follows it, and to which the weight may 
be trusted, that another step may he ventured w ith 
safety In lying down, the E. does not bring his 
hind legs under him, bke the horse and other quad¬ 
rupeds, but extends them backwards (as man does 
when he assumes the kneeling position), an arrange¬ 
ment which, ‘ by enabling him to draw the hind-feet 
gradually under him, assists him to rise almost 
without a perceptible effort’ The E.’s pace, when, 
exceeding a walk, u neither a trot nor a gallop, 


which would be too violent a motion for its con¬ 
formation and huge body, but a sort of shuffle, the 
speed of whieh is increased or diminished without 
other alteration The E is incapable of springing 
bke the eleer, horse, and other animals which fiavo 
the bones of their shoulders and hooks act at an 
angle 

The head in elephants is large , the neck is short 
and thick, the long flexible proboscis compensating 
both for the shortness of the- neck, and for the inflexi¬ 
bility caused by the largely developed processes 
of its vertebras, and enabling the animal readily 
to reach objects on the ground, or to a height of 
several feet above its head, or on either side A 
great extent of liouy surface in the head affords 
Attachment for muscles destined to move and give 
power to the proboscis or trunk This extent of 
bony surface is provided m a remarkable manner, 
which at the same time makes the head, heavy 
as it is, lighter m proportion to its bulk than is 
usual in quadrupeds, a great space separating the 
internal and external tables of all the nones of the 
skull, except the oebipital hones, so that the space 
occupied by the* brain is but a small part of the 
whole hearL Tho space between the tables of the 
bones is occupied by cells, somo of which are four or 
five inches m length, others are small, irregular, 
and honeycomb-like, ‘these all communicate with 
each other, and through the frontal sinuses with the 
cavity of the nose, and also with the tympanum or 
drum of each ear, consequently, as m some birds, 
these cells are filled with air’ The huge and 
extraordinary bones of the skull, besides affording 
attachment for muscles, afford mechanical support 
to the tusks 

The nasal bones of the Eftpre scarcely more than 
rudimentary, bat the tapering proboscis, to the 
very extremity of Whiah the nostrils are prolonged, 
is nearly eight feet m Jpngth Besides the great 
muscles connected with it at its base, it is composed 
of a vast multitude of small muscles variously inter 
laced, but chiefly either longitudinal, and divided 
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into successive arcs, of winch the convexity is out¬ 
wards, or transverse, and radiating from the internal 
to the .external membrane Cuvier states the 
number of musclis having the power of distinct 
action as not f ir short of 40,000 The trunk oan lie 
coded around a tree, and employed to tear it from 
its roots, it is a formidable weapon of offence or 



Vauous po ,1 turns of tlu Lie pliant s '1 rank 
1, feraulo elephant suckling bnr young ons , i, ilu vouiig one, 
3, elephant reposing, 4, elephant swtyhmmg, S, young 
elephant browsing 

defence, and is f ir more employed in this way than 
the tusks, even by those elephants which havt tusks 
of great si/o , its extienuty ciui be wound nrouml a 
small houdliil of grass oi a slomlci branch , it is 
even capable n{ plucking the smallest leaf, oi of 
lifting a pm from the ground. To fit it for such 
actions as those last mentioned, and for many suoh 
as might bo performed by a hand, it is furnished 
at the extienntv with tv hat may be likened to a 
fingoi and thumb , on tlie umier side, an elongated 
process— strong, soft, and flexible, like the rest of the 
tiunk, and endowed with the most delicate sense of 
touch—on tho under side, a kind of tubercle against 
which this process may be pressed All the food of 
the E is gathered and conveyed to tho month by 
tho trunk by means of the tiunk, also, it drinks, 



suoking up into it a quantity of water sufficient to 
fill it, and then discharging tho contents into the 
mouth \ alvos at the baserof the trunk prevent the 
water from going too far up the nostrils. The trunk 
u constantly employed by elephants w providing m 

' _ ' \ 


many ways for their comfort or enjoyment as in 
throwing dust over thoir backs, or m fanning them 
selves and switching away flies with a leafy branch, 
two practices to which they are greatly addicted 
Their mutual caresses are also managed by means 
of the trunk, and through it they make a loud 
shrill sound, indicative of rage, which is described 
by Aristotle as resembling the hoarse sound of a 
trumpet, and from which this organ received its 
French name trompe, corrupted in English into 
trunk With the trank also, they sometimes, when 
angry, beat violently on the ground. 

The sense of smell is very acute in the E, as is 
also that of hearing The ears are large and pendu 
lous, the eyes are small. 

Elephants have no canine teeth, nor have they 
any incisors in the lower jaw. The upper jaw is 
furnished with two incisors, which assume the 
peculiar character of tusks, and attain nn enormous 
Bi/e, a single tusk sometimes weighing 150 or even 
300 lbs The tusks are, however, often imperfectly 
developed, ten or twelve inches in length, ana 
one or two in diometei These stunted tusks ore 
often used for such purposes as snapping off small 
branches and touting climbing plants troin trees 
Those elephants which possess groat tnsks employ 
thorn also foi such other uses as loosening the 
roots of trees which they cannot otherwise tear 
from the ground, or m a s* o of domestication, 
for such labours as mov mg g it stones and piling 
or carrying tuidn r A pow< rfid E will raise and 
carry on his tnsks a log pf hall a ton weight or 
more The tusks of tho E surpass in sire all other 
tooth of existing animals, aiidsuc the largest of all 
teeth in proportion to the si/o of the body They 
consist chiefly of that variety °£ dentine called 
Ivory (<] vf, and continue to grow—like the 
incisors of tho rodents, to which they are in some 
respects analogous—even whon the animal has 



A, skull of Indian elephant, 11, skull of African elephant, 
C, D, upper and lower molar teeth of Indian elephant, R, F, 
upper and lower malar teetli of African elephant, O, Ihe 
original state of the grinders when the lamina? of which 
they consist are as yet unconnected together i 11, the lamina 
as they are attached in parallels mss to the other by cortical 
substance. 

attuned a great age, if not to the very end of its 
life. The young U at first furnished with 
deciduous incisors, which are shed between the 
first and second year, and are succeeded by the 

S ermoneut tusk*.—The molar teeth of the E. are 
eveloped in suoeesnou , and at least u the Indian 
E, never more than two are to be seen m the same 
side of a jaw at one tune. The first molars cut the 
gum in about two weeks after birth, and are shod 
about the end erf its second year The sixth molars, 
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wlucli arc also believed to be the last, are supposed 
to appear about thfe fiftieth year of the E's life. 
The molar teeth of the E are remarkable for 
their great sue, and for the extreme complexity of 
their structure, to which the nearest resemblance 
is foimd m some of the small rodents. They are 
composed of ( vertical plates of bony substance, 
separately enveloped with enamel, and cemented 
together by a third substance, called crusta petrosa , 
cortical, or cement, more resembling bone than 
enamel Each succeeding tooth is not only more 
complex, but occupies a greater space m the jaw 
than its predecessor Although formed from a 
single pulp, the molar tooth of au E. resembles an 
aggregation of teeth, and m the earlier stages of 
its growth, when the oement is not yet deposited, 
it seems as if many separate teeth were soldered 
together As the surface of the tooth is worn down 
by mastication, the harder enamel is exposed m 
elevated ridges The whole of a tooth is not in 
employment at once. From the peculiar manner of 
its growth, the anterior part begins to be employed, 
and to be worn away, whilst the latter part is still 
in process of formation 

The digestive apparatus of the E is similar to 
that of the other pachydermato, but the stomach, 
which is of a very lengthened anti narrow form, 
exhibits a peculiarity which assimilates it to that of 
the canjfil , the internal membrane, at the extremity 
beyond the cardiac onfioe, forming thick wrinkles 
and folds, the broadest of which, and nearest to the 
gullet, seems to act as a valve, making that end of 
the stomach a rt servoir for water, capable of eon 
taming about ten gallons , whilst a peculiar muscle, 
connecting the windppe and gullet, enables the 
animal to open this reservoir at pleasure, for the 
regurgitation of the fluid, whi< h is then sometimes 
received into the trunk, and squirted over the' body, 
to free it from the nuisance of flies, or the heat of 
a tropical Bun 

The female E lias only two teats, situated between 
the fore legs. The young suck with the mouth, 
and not with the trunk. They are suckled for about 
two years The period of gestation is also nearly 
two years, and a single young one is produced at a 
birth . 


The skin of the E is very thiek, of a dark-brown 
colony'and in the existing species, lias scarcely any 
covering of hair The tail does not reach to the 
ground, and has a tuft of coarse bristles at the 
end. The feet have in the skeleton five distinct 
toes, but these are so surrounded with a firm 
homy skm, that only the nails are visible exter¬ 
nally, as on the margin of a kind ot hoof. The 
foot of the E. is admirably adapted for steep and 
rough ground, the protective skin which covers 
the toes allowing them considerable freedom of 
motion 

Only two existing species of E aro certainly 
known, the Indian {II Indians) and the African (Iff 
Afncanua), although differences have recently been 
observed, in the E. of Sumatra, which may perhaps 
entitle it to be ranked as a distinct species. Ele¬ 
phants are found in all parts of Africa, from the 
Sahara southwards, where wood and water are 
sufficiently abundant, also throughout India and 
the south-eastern parts of Asia, and in some of the 
tropical Asiatic islands They extend northwards 
to the Himalaya, and Chittagong and Tiperah 
vie with Ceylon in the superior excellence of the 
elephants which they produce The Indian E. is 
distinguished by a comparatively high oblong bead, 
with a concave forehead, whilst the African has 
a round head and convex forehead. The ears of 
the African E. are much larger than those <A the 
Indian, covering the whole shoulder, tod descending 


on the legs. A marked distinction of the two 
siiecie* is also found in the molar teeth, those of 
the Indian E. exhibiting wary parallel transverse 
rut gas, whilst those of the Afncdp species have the 



1, head of African olephant, S, head of Astatic elephant. 

divisions of the crown of the tooth fewer, broader, 
and laaetige-shaped 

Elephants kvi m lx ids, not generally numerous, 
but si voral herds often oongregato together in the 
same forint or at the same place of drinking Each 
herd lias a leader, generally the largest and most 
powerful animal Tlxi leader scorns to exorcise 
much control over the movements of the herd, gives 
the alarm m case of danger, and seems to examine 
and decide for the whole herd as to the safety of 
proceeding in any particular directum On account 
of hiB tusks, the leader is very often the animal 
against whw h tho efforts of the hunter are directed, 
but the rest of the herd do their utmost to protoct 
him, and when driven to extremity, they place him 
m tho centre, and crowd so eagerly to the front of 
him that some of them must often lie shot ere he> 
can be reached. A family resemblance is usually 
very visible among the elephants of tho same herd i 
some herds are distinguished by greater stature, and 
others by more bulky form and stronger limbs 1 
some by particularly large tusks, some by Blight 
peculiarities of the trunk, &o In tho East Indies, 
distinctions of this kind have long been carefully 
noticed, and particular names ar{ given to elephants 
according to them, some being considered as high- 
caste, ana others as low caste elephants. An E which 
by any cause has been separated from its herd, 
seems never to be admitted into another, and these 
solitary elephants are particularly troublesome, m 
their depredations exhibiting an audacity which 
the herds never exhibit, they are also savage and 
much dreaded, whilst from a herd of elephants 
danger is scarcely apprehended Tho E. is generally 
one of the most inoffensive of animals, although in a 
state of domestication, it shews, as is well known, 
a power both of remembering and resenting an 
injury. 

The favourite haunts of wild elephants are in 
the depths of forests—particularly in mountainous 
regions—where they browse* on branches, and from 
which they issue chmfijk M'lhe cool of the tugbt 
to pasture iu the more open grounds They arc 
ready dpplunder rice or other grain-fields, if not 
deterr«Tby fences, of which, fortunately, they have, 
w general, an unaccountable dread, even although 
rather imaginary than real A fence of mere reeds 
will keep them out of fields, where, as soon as the 
gram is removed, they enter by the gaps of the 
fence, and may be seen gleaning among the stubble. 
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When the E tats grass), ‘nothing dan be more 
graceful than tlic < ase with which. Wore convey 
ing it tef his mouth, he heats the earth from its 
roots by striking it on his fore leg' A cocoa nut is 
* first tolled under foot, to detach the outer bark, 
then stripped of the fibrous husk, and finally 
crashed between the grinders, when the fresh milk 
is swallowed with *ideat relish. The fruit of the 
palmyra palm is another favourite food of olephants, 
and they seem to have an instantly c knowledge of 
the time of its nooning Sugar canes are also a 
favourite food, maced, elephants are very fond of 
sweet things Those whuh are brought to Britain 
are generally fed on hay and carrots The amount 
of daily food necessary for thf E in a state of 
domestication may be stated, on an average, at about 
two hundred pounds in weight 
Elephants delight in abundance of water, and 
enter it very fictly, often remaining m it for* a 
considcrabh time and with great evident enjoyment 
They sometimes swan with not only the body but 
the head under water, the only part elevated above 
it being the extremity of the trunk 
The habits of the African E appear in no import 
ant respect to differ from those of the Indian 
elipluiut It is the latter only that is at the 
present day domesticated , but it is certain that 
the African species was anciently domesticated, and 
the figures on many Homan medals attest it 
Elephants rarely breed m a state of domestication, 
although, a few years ago, the lnrth of an elepli wit 
took place in the Zoological Gardens of London, an 
occasion of much interest not only to the scientific 
but to the general public They ore generally tamed 
within a few months after they are captured, some 
degree of seventy bung employed at hrBt, which, 
however, os soon as the animal has begun to respect 
the power of man, is exchanged for kindness and 
gentleness of treatment Elephants intended fot 
domestication ire captured m \ arums ways It 
was formerly common to take them m pitfalls, but 
m this way they were oftt n much injured Another 
■method frequently practised is by the aid of tame 
elophants Male elephants chiefly are captured in 
this way, the decoy elephants employed being females, 
trained for the purpose With these the hunters 
very cautiously approach the animal they mean to 
capture, and he generally permits them to come up 
to him, vnd is so pleased to make the acquaintance of 
the females, that hi takes no notice of their riders 
and other human attendants Two of the females 
take their plates, one on inch side of him, and 
whilst lie is occupied with them, men, the profession 
of whose hies it is, and wdio display a wonderful 
expertness m the woik, contrive to got beneath 
their bodies, and to pass ropes round tho legs of the 
intended captive His two hind legs are fastened 
together by six or eight ropes in the form of the 
figure 8, another inpc keeping them tight at the 
intersections, and a stiong cable with a running- 
noose is attached to each hind-leg About twenty 
minutes are usually spent in fixing the necessary 
ropes, profound silence being maintained if the ; 
process goes on unobserved, or some of the other ' 
hunters distracting the attention of the E from i 
those who are engaged m this work, and when ; 
at last, becoming sensible of his danger, he tries i 
to retreat, an opportunity is soon found of tying i 
him, by means of the long cables which trau 1 
behind him, to some tree rtrong enough for the i 
purpose. His fury then becomes ungovernable, and 1 
he makes violent and prodigious efforts to get free, i 
throwing himself on the ground, and twisting him* 
self into the moat extraordinary positions. It is not ( 
until he has thoroughly exhausted himself, and < 
begins to suffer severely from fatigue, thirst, and i 


e hunger, that the next steps are taken towards 
taming bun and making him sc willing servant of 
s man 

s Still more wonderful is the capture of a wild E, 
sometimes by not more than two hunters, who for 
y this purpose will go into the woods, without aid or 
i attendants, their only weapon a flexible rope of 
s hide With this they secure one of the E ’a hind- 
i, legs, following hiB footsteps when m motion, or 
f stealing qlose up to him when at rest, or sometimes 
i spreading the noose on the ground, partially con 
l cealed by roots and lea\ es, beneath a tree on which 
i one of the party is stationed, whose business it is to 
s lift it suddenly by means of a cord When arrested 
f by the rope being coiled around a tree, the E 
« naturally turns upon the man who is engaged in 
making it fast, but his companion interferes on his 
l behalf, by provoking the animal, and thus not 
, only is tne first rope made fast, but noose after 
noose is passed over the legs, until all are at last 
tied to tiees, and the capture is complete, upon 
which the hunters build a booth for themselves m 
front of their prisoner, kindle their fires for cooking, 
and remain day and night till the E is sufficiently 
tamed to be led away 

But these huge animals aic not always captured 
singly, whole herds are often takeitat once This 
is accomplished by means of an enclosure, towards 
which the elephants i-s driven by great numbers 
of men encircling a considerable space, and con 
trading the circle by slow degrees Weeks, or 
even mouths, are spent in this operation, and at 
last the elephants, hemmed in on every side except 
tho mouth of the en< leisure, enter it, and tho gate 
is immediately closed. The modes of constructing 
the enclosure arc different in different parts of the 
East Tame eftphants are sometimes sent into it, 
and the captives are in succession made fast to trees 
there, in a way somewhat similar to that practised 
m captui ing single elephants 

The E first oecame known in Europt from its 
employment in the wars of the East ' m India, from 
the remotest antiquity, it formed one of the most 
picturesque, if not of the most effective, features in 
the armies of the native princes ’ Elephants have 
been taught to cut and thrust with a kind of 
scimitar earned m the trunk, and it was formerly 
usual for them to be sent into battle, covered with 
armour, and bearing towers on their backs, which 
contained wamors But the principal use of the E 
in war is for carrying baggage, and for dragging 
guns An E. will apply his forehead to a cannon, 
and urge it through a bog, through which it would 
be almost impossible for men and cattle to drag it, 
or he will wind his trank round it^and lift it up, 
whilst horses or cattle drag it forwaras. Elephants 
are used in the East for carrying persons on their 
backs, a number being seated together in a houdah, 
whilst the driver ( mahout) sits on the E.’s neck, 
directing it by bis voice and by a small goad. 
Elephants have always a conspicuous place m the 
great processions and state displays of eastern 
princes, and white elephants—albinos—are peculiarly 
valued. Elephants are also employed m many funds 
of labour, and display great sagacity m comprehend 
ing the nature of their task and adapting them¬ 
selves to it. In piling timber, the E. ‘manifests 
an intelligence and dexterity which is surprising 
to a stranger, because the sameness of the operation 
enables the animal to go on for hours disposing of 
log after log, almost without a hint or direction 
from his attendant' 

Of the sagacity of the E, many interesting 
anecdotes are on record, as every reader of books 
of travels and of natural history knows. But Cuvier 
refuses, and apparently with justice, to ascribe 
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to it a degree of sagacity higher than that of 
the dog. In a state of domestication, the E is a 
delicate animal, requiring much watchfulness and 
care, although naturally it has a very long life, 
and instances are on record of extreme longevity 
in domestication, extending not only to more than 
one hundred, but almost to two hundred years 

The numbers of wild elephants m some parts both 
of the East Indies and of Africa, are being gradually 
reduced as cultivation extends, and many are shot 
for no other reas 9 n than a desire to reduce their 
numbers, and put an end to their ravages on bulti- 
vated grounds A reward of a few shillings per 
head was claimed for 8500 destroyed in part of the 
northern province alone of Ceylon, m loss than three 
years prior to 1848 It is for the sake of ivory that 
the greatest slaughter of elephants takes place 
A ball of hard metal, skilfully planted m the eye, 
base of the trunk, or behind the car, generally ends 
an E's life m an instant, and expert sportsmen have 
been known to kill nght and left one with each 
barrel 

Foml Elephants —The E. makes its appearance in 
the Pleistocene strata Its near ally, the mastodon, 
whose remains are found associated with it, began 
life earlier, lfc lias left its traces in Miocene dejiosits 
Ten species of fossil elephants have been described, 
the remains of three of which are found in Europe 
The best known of these is the Eleplias pmmuienivs, 
or Mammoth, the tusks of which arc so little altered 
as to supply an ivory winch, though inferior to 
that of the living spocus, is still used m the 
arts, especially in Russia. Its tusks are, on this 
account, regularly searched for by ‘ ivory hunters’ in 
Siberia, wheie, in the superficial deposits of sand, 
gravel, and loam, the remains occiq; in enormous 
abundance They are also found in similar strata 
all over Europe In Bntam, the localities that have 
supplied these remains arc very numerous They ' 
are especially abundant in the Pleistocene deposits of 
the cast and south east of England Woodward, ra 
his Qeolofpi of Norfolk, calculates that upwards of 
2000 grinders of this animal have been dredged up 
by the fishermen off Happisburgh in thirteen years 
The bone caves also yield remains of tins gigantic 
animal 

The mammoth truly belongs to the geological 
history of the world, it died out at the close of the 
period represented by the Pleistocene beds It is the 
only fossil animal that has been preserved lrj a 
perfect condition for the examination of man. In all 
other remains we have to deal with the hard portions 
only—the bones, teeth, scales, &c, and frequently 
only with fragmentary portions, requiring the skill 
of a Cuvier or an Owui to make from them an 
approximation to the perfect animal But the mam¬ 
moth has been preserved so that its flesh has been, 
eaten by dogs, bears, and wolves. In 1799, a Tungu- 
tnan, named Schumachoff, while searching along the 
shores of Lake Oncoul for mammoth tusks, observed 
among the blocks of ice a shapeless mass, but did. 
not at the tune discover what it was. The heat of 
succeeding summers gradually melted the ice around, 
it, and, in1803, the mammoth fell on a bank of sand 
In March of the following year, the hunter visited 
it, cut off, and earned away the tusks, which he 
sold for fifty rubles. In 1806, Mr Adiuns visited 
the locality, and examined the animal, which still 
remained on the sand-bank where it had fallen, 
but in a greatly mutilated condition. The Jakutski 
of the neighbourhood had cut off the flesh to feed 
their dogs, and the wild beasts had almost entirely 
cleared the bones. The skeletal was, however, 
entire, excepting one of the fore ten, and some of 
the bones of the tail Many of the Dones were still 
held together by the ligaments and by parts of the 


skm The bead was covered with dry skm, one of 
the ears was well preserved, it was furnished with a 
tuft of ham. Three-fourths of the whole skin were 
procured, which was so heavy that ten persons 
found great difficulty in transporting it to the 


Skeleton of Mammoth 

shore, a distance of 150 feet, it was of a diuk-gray 
colour, and was covered with a reddish wool, and 
long black hairs or bnstles The wool was short, 
and curled in locks, file bristles wero of different 
lengths, v nrymg from 1 to 18 inches Some of this 
covering BtiU remained attached to the skm, but the 
great moss was entirely si para tod from it. Mr 
Adams collected 36 pounds, although much of it 
had been destroyed from the dampness of the place 
where it had lain so long The animal was a mole, 
and had a long mane on the neck The entire 
carcass was removed to fit Petersburg, wheie it is 
now preserved The tusks were repurchased, and 
added to the animal It measures from the fore 
part of tho Bkull to tlie end of tlio mutilated tail 16 
feet 4 inches, tho height to tho top of the dorsal 
spines is 9 feet 4 inches, the length of the tusks 
along the curve is 9 feet 6 inches Portions of tho 
hairy covering have been brought to this country, 
and may bo seen in the British Museum 
Taking the teeth as exhibiting cleaily a marked 
difference in the recent species, the mammoth is 
easily separated from both by its broadei grinders, 
which have narrower, and more numerous, and 
close-set plates and ndges. The existence of the E 
and other genera, whose representatives are now 
found only in the warmer legions of the earth, in 
the north of Europe and Asia, led to the belief, that 
at the recent period m the world’s history when 
they were its living inhabitants, a tropical tempera¬ 
ture existed m the temperate zone, and stretchod 
further north towards the pole, but the discovery 
of this perfect animal shewed that these huge 
elephants were adtrtrted by their clothing to endure 
a cold climate, and by the structure of their teeth 
were able to employ as food the branches and foliage 
of the northern pines, birches, willows, Ac There 
are few generalisations more plausible at first sight 
than to predicate of an unknown speoies of a genus 
what is ascertained regarding the known members 
of the same genus. It required a striking ease, such 
as that supplied by the discovery of the mammoth, 
to shew clearly the fallacy o^ deductions which were 
almost universally received by scientific men not 
many yean ago, which still occasionally mislead, 
and which may even now be met with in some 
popular hand-books of science 
ELEPHANT. An order of the elephant was 
instituted in Denmark, by King Frederick II. The 
badge was a collar of elephants towered, supporting 
tits king’s arms, and having at the end the picture of 
the Virgin Mary. 
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ELEFHA’NTA, an Maud of ta miles in circuit, 
stands in the harbour of Bombay (q v), about 
seven imles to the east of that city, ana about five 
miles to the west of the mainland It takes this its 
European name from a huge figure of an elephant 
near its principal landing place, which, however, 
appears to have gradually crumbled away This 
colossal animal has been cut out of a detached rock, 
which is apparently of basoltio origin Farther 
towards the interior, three temples, dug out Of the 
living mountain, present themselves—the roofs 
boing supported by curiously wrought pillars of 
various forms and magnitudes, and tno walls being 
thickly soulptured into all the varieties of Hindu 
mythology Tho largest of the three excavations 
is nearly square, measuring 183 feet by 1304 feet, 
and immediately fronting its m im entrance stands 
a bust or third length of a three headed deity, with 
a height of 18 feet, and a breadth of 23 Thcso 
monuments of superstition, like the quadruped 
which guards, os it were, tho approaches to them, 
are said to bo rapidly decaying —a state of things 
which, besides in some measure accounting for the 
execution of such woiks, seems to be inconsistent 
with any very high antiquity The island is m lat 
18° 57' N, and long. 73° E 

ELEPHANTI NE, a small island of the Nile, 
lying opposite to Assouan (q v), tho anoiout Syene, 
on tne confines of Egypt and Nubia, in 24° 5' N 
lat, and 32° 34' E, long From this island, the 
Greek mercenaries were seut by Psommitiehus I to 
recall the Egyptian deserters, and it was garrisoned 
in the time of the Pharaohs, Persians, and Homans 
Tho island was anciently called Aim, or the ‘ ivory 
island,’ from its having been the entrepot of the 
trade in that precious niotenal The most import¬ 
ant rums are a gateway of the tamo of Alexander, 
and a small temple dedicated to Khnum, the 
god of the waters, and his contemplar deities, 
Anucis and Sato This temple was founded by 
Amenoplus III, and embellished by Baineses III 
Another remarkable edifice is the ancient Nilometer, 
formoily mentioned by Strabo, and whioh appears 
to have been built in the time of the (Jicsars, and 
several remaining inscriptions lecord the heights of 
inundation from the time of Augustus to Severn's. 
This island had tho honour of giving a dynasty 
(the 6th) to Egypt, and was evidently an important 
place, the inscriptions on the rooks attesting the 
adoration paid by Sethos I, Psommitiehus 11, and 
other monarchs, to the local deities. Other interest¬ 
ing monuments have been found on this island, 
amongst which may be cited part of a calendar 
recording the rise of the Dog-star m the leign of 
Thothmes III (1446 b c), ana Humorous fragments 
of pottery—principally receipts in the Greek lan¬ 
guage—given by the farmers of the taxes m the 
reign of the Antomnes. Tho island is at present 
inhabited by Nubians —Wilkinson, Topography of 
Thebes, p 400, Choinpolhon, Nohee Descriptive, 
p 216 , Champollion, Lettres Eerttes , pp, lll r 167, 
171,882 


ELEPHANT’S FOOT, or HOTTENTOT’S 
BREAD (Testudinana elephantipes), a plant of the 
natural order i>i oseoreaetm, of which the root-stock 
forms a large fleshy mass, curiously truncate, or 
abruptly out off at the end, so os somewhat *to 
resemble on elephant’s foot, and covered with a 
soft, oorky, rough, and cracked hark. From this 
Springs a climbing stem, which bears the leave* 
and flowers. The root-stock is used as food by 
the Hottentots The plant is not unfroqusutiy to 
be seen in hothouses is Britain. 

The name Elbphaht’s Foot {EUphantopus) fa 
also given, on account of the form of thV root- 
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leaves, to a genus of plants of tho natural order 
Composite, sub-order Gorymbifercr, one species of 
wluch {E scaber) is common in elevated dry situa 
tions in all parts of India, and is used in Indian 
medicine in affections of the urinary organs. 

ELETTA'RIA. See Caudamom 

ELETZ See Iklwk, 

ELEUSINB, a genus of Grasses, chiefly natives 
of India and other warm climates, several of which 
are cultivated os grains This is especially the case 
with E, coroeana, an Indian species, called Natchnee 
and Nagla Kageo, also Mona and Murwo, which 
has aggregated digitate spikes Anally incurved 
The Tibetans medio a weak sort of beer, much in 
use amongst them, from this giam. E stneta is 
cultivated as a gram crop in the same parts of the 
world, and is, like the former, extremely productive 
The grain colled Toonsso m Abyssinia is also a 
species ot this genus, E Tocusso— A decoction of 
E ASgyjitiaca is used in Egypt for cleansing ulcers, 
and a drink made from the seeds is regarded as 
useful in diseases of the kidmys and bladder A 
decoction of E Indtca is also administered to infants 
in Detnerara, to prevent or cure convulsions. 

ELEUSI'NIAN MY'STERIES, thB sacred rites 
with which the annual festival of Geres was cele¬ 
brated at XHeusis Many traditions weie afloat in 
anoient times as to the ngm of this festival Of 
these, the most general! locepted was to the effect 
that Ceres, wandering over the earth in quest of hei 
daughter Proserpine, unveil at Eleusis, where she 
took rest on the sorrowful stone beside the well 
Callichorus In return for sorne small arts of kind 
ness, and to commemorate hei visit, she taught 
Tnptolemus the use of eoru on the lihanan plain 
near the city, and instituted the mystic rites pecu 
liarly known as hers The outward method of tho 
celebration of these mysteries is known with con 
sulerable accuracy of detail Their esoteric signi 
fleauoe is very variously interpreted. The aucu nts 
themselves generally believed that the doctrines 
revealed to the initiated gave tbim better horns 
than other men enjoyed, both as to tiie present life 
and as to a future state of existence Modem specu¬ 
lation has run wild m the attempt satisfactorily to 
explain these mysteries. As reasonable a solution as 
any other seems to be that of Bishop Thirlwall, who 
finds m them ‘the remains of a worship whkh pre 
ceded tho rise of the Hellenic mythology and its 
attendant rites, grounded on a view of nature, less 
faneifuL more earnest, and better fitted to awaken 
both philosophical thought and religious feeling’ 
Tito festival itself consisted of two parts, the greater 
and the leaser mysteries The less important feast, 
serving as a sort of preparation for the greater, was 
held at Agree, on tho Ihssus. The celebration of 
the great mysteries began at Eleusis on the 16th 
day of Boedromion, the third month of the Attic 
year, and lasted over nine days. On the first day 
(milled agurmds, the assembles;-;), the neophytes, 
already initiated at the preparatory festival, met, 
and were instructed m their sacred duties. On the 
second day (called Halad€, myStai, To the sea, yt 
undated t), they purified themselves by washing m 
the sea. On the third day, sacrifices, comprising, 
imniig other things, the mullet-fish, and mikes made 
of barley tram the RhariiU plain, Were offered with 
Special ntea The fourth day was devoted to the 

K «km of the sacred basket of Ceres (the Kala- 
. This banket, containing pomegranates, salt, 
poppy-seeds, Ac., ana followed by bands of women 
canning smaller baskets similarly filled, was drawn 
in a consecrated cart through the streets, amid 
shouts ut ‘Hml, Ceres I’ from the onlookers. The 
fifth day was known as the ‘day of the torches , 1 and 



fil^TTErtB-ELF-ARROW-HEADS. 


was thought to symbolise the wanderings of Ceres 
m quest of her daughter On it the inystte, led by 
the ‘ daduchus,’ the tcnati-bearer, walked two by two 
to the temple of the goddess, and seem to have spent 
the night there. The sixth day, called Iaucnus, 
m honour of the son of Ceres, Was the great day of 
the feast On that day the statue of Iaoehus was 
borne in pomp along the sacred way from the 
Ceranucus at Athens to Eleusu, where the votaries 
spent the night, and were initiated in the last mys¬ 
teries Till this stage of the proceedings, they had 
been only myttm, but on the night of the sixth day 
they were admitted into the innermost sanctuary of 
the temple, and, from being allowed to behold the 
sacred things, became entitled to be called 1 epoptie,’ 
or ‘ ephon, l e, spectator», or contemplatnra They 
were once more puniled, and repeated their original 
oath of secrecy with an imposing and awful cere 
momal, somewhat resembling, it is behoved, the 
forms of modem free masonry On the seventh 
day, the votaries returned to Athens with mirth 
and music, halting for a while on the bridge over 
the Cephisus, and exercising their wit and satire 
against the spectators The eighth day was called 
Epidauna, and was believed to nave been added to 
the original number of the days for the convenience 
of those who had bean unable to attend the grand 
ceremonial of the sixth day It was namtd in 
honour of iKsculapius, who ainved oil one occasion 
from his native city of Epidaurus too late for the 
solemn rites, and the Athenians, unwilling to dis 
appoint so distinguished a benefactor of mankind, 
added a supplementary day On the ninth day 
took place the ceremony of the ‘ Plrmioehote,’ m 
which two earthen vessels filled with wine wore 
turned ono towaids the east, and the other towards 
the west The attendant priests, Ottering somo 
mystic words, then upset both vessels, and the wme 
so spilt was offered as a libation 

Initiation into the Eleusinian mj stones was 
compulsoiy on every freeborn Athenian , but slaves, 
prostitutes, and persons w-ho had forfeited their 
citizenship were excluded from the ntes During 
the period of the festival, none of those taking part 
in it could be seized or arrested for any offence. 
Lycurgus, with a view to destroying distinctions of 
class, forbade any woman to nde to the Eleusima 
in a chanot, under a penalty of 6000 drachm® The 
mystenes were celebrated with the most scrupu 
lous secrecy No initiated person might reveal 
what he bad seen under pain of death, and ho 
uninitiated person could take part in the ceremonies 
under the same penalty The priests were chosen 
from the sacred family of the Eumolpd®, whose 
ancestor, Eumolpus, had been the special favounto 
of Ceres. The chief priest was called the ‘Hiero 
phant,’ or 1 Mystagogue,’ next in rank to him was 
the Daduchus, or Torch-bearer; after whom came 
the ‘ Hiero-Ceryx,’ or Sacred Herald, and the priest 
at the altar Besides these leading ministers, there 
was a multitude of inferior priests and servants. 

ELEU’SIS, a celebrated town in ancient Attica, 
stood near the northern shore of the Gulf of Salamis, 
and not far from the confines of Megans It was 
famous as the chief seat of the worship of Ceres, 
• whose mystic ntes were here performed with great 
pomp and solemnity from the earliest authentic 
tunes till the era of Alone, See Elkcbinias Mys- 
tsrikb. The temple of the goddess, designed by 
Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, was the 
largest sacred edifice in Greece The site of the 
old Eleuns is now occupied by the little village 
of Lefsina or Lepsina. 

ELEUTHERA, one of the Bahamas (q. v,)> is, 
| next to New- Providence, the most populous island 


in tiis whole chain Including its dependent cayos 
or keys, E., m 1861, contained 4610 inhabitants. It 
is mure fertile than most of its neighbour^ more 
especially surpassing all of them in the growth of 
fruit, such as the pine-apple, the orange, and the 
lemon 

ELEUTHE'RIA BARK, a name not (infre¬ 
quently given to the hark of the Groton Eleutheritt, 
also known as Oascanlla Bark. See CASOABlttA. 
It is aallcd Eleuthena (or Eleuthera) Bark, beoause 
it is chiefly gathered.cn the island of Eleuthera. 

E'LEVATBD. Wings turned upwards art 
described in heraldry as elevated. 

KLEVA'TION, in Architectural Drawing, is a 
representation of the flat side of a building, drawn 
with mathematical accuracy, but without the 
slightest attention to effect In Art, again, eleva 
tion is a raising of the suhjixt beyond its ordinal y 
chaiaetcr m roal life. A Very good instance of 
elevation in this sense is given by Fnirholt m 
his Dictmnm y of Terms t» Art, in Rembrandt's 
‘ Adoration of the Shepherds ’ The whole of the 
objects and surroundings of the infant Saviour aro 
of the most liomtly description j and still the light 
which is represented as issuing from his person 
gives an elevation to the scene winch takes off from 
it entirely the cliaraetu of being commonplace or 
vulgar. 

ELEVATION, m Astronomy and Geography, 
moans generally the height above the horizon of au 
object on the sphere, measured by the aro of a 
vertical circle through it and the zenith Thus, tlic 
elevation of the equator is the arc of u meridian 
intercepted lwtweeii the equator and the horizon of 
the place The elevation of the polo is the com 
plement of that of the equator, ana is always equal 
to the latitude of the place Tile elevation of a 
star, or any other point, is similarly Its height 
above the horizon, and is a maximum when the 
star is on the meridian 

ELE'VENTH, in Music, is the interval of the 
octave above the fourth 

ELF, a fairy, pL ELVES See Fairies 

ELF-ARROW HEADS, ELFIN-ARROWS, 
ELF-BOLTS, ELF-DARTS, BLF-8HOT, and 
ELF-STONES, names popularly given in the 
British Islands to the arrow-heads of flint which 
were in use at an early period among the barbarous 
tribes of this country and of Europe generally, as 
they are still in use among the American Indians, 
the Esquimaux of the Arctic regions, and the mha 
bitants of some of the islands in the Pacifio Ocean. 
It was believed that elves or fames, hovering in 
the air, shot these barbs of flint at cattle, and 
occasionally oven at men Thus, Robert Gordon 
of Straloch, an accomplished country gentleman of 
the north of Scotland, writing in 
1664, tells how one of his friends, 
travelling on horseback, found an 
elf-arrow-head in the top of his 
boot, and how a gentlewoman of 
his acquaintance, when out ruling, 
discovered one in the breast of her 
habit He remarks that, although 
they are got by chance in the 
fields and on the highway^ bne 
who goes to look for them on 
purpose will search Iti tain. He 
adds that they aro sunt com- E!f-Arrow-Head 
monly met with after shower*—a 
circumstance which probably helped them in 
Germany to their names of ‘ thunderbolts ’ aud 
* thunder-stones,’ and is easily enough explained. 
The rain, by washing away the earth m winch they 
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have been imbedded, makes them more readily notorious Wolf of Badenoch (Alexander Stewart, 
perceptible to the eye, especially if the sunshine Earl of Buchan), in 1402, by Alexander, the son ot 
happen# to fall upon them. Cattle dying suddenly the Lord of the Isles, and in 1432, by the Earl of 
in the fields were believed to have been struck Huntly—this last calamity originating the proverb, 


happen# to fall upon them. Cattle dying suddenly 
in the fields were believed to have been struck 
by elf arrows—a belief which yet lingers m Ireland, ' Jti 
and perhups m some secluded parts of Scotland, fice 
‘ Thus, when cattle are sick,’ writes Mr W R par 
Wilde, in his Catalogue of the Antiquities tn the the 


done, as Elgin was burned.’ Its mice magm- 
jathedral church, partly of Early English and 
of Middle pointed architecture,, dedicated to 
nly Trinity, was begun by Bishop Andrew 


Wilde, m nis Catalogue of me Antiquities tn Vie the Holy lnnity, was peguu ny rusnop Andrew 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy (Dub 1857), Moray in 1224, on the transference of the see from 
• and the cattle doctor, or fairy doctor, is sent for, Spyiue, was injured by hre in 1270, was nearly 
be says the beast has been “ elf shot," or stricken burned down by the Wolf of Badenoch in 1390, 
by fairy or elfin darts , and he forthwith proceeds to waB restored imder Bishops Bur, Spyny, Innes, and 
feel the animal all over, and, by some legerdemain, Leighton (1,190—1424), and from subsequent acoi- 
contnves to find in its skin one or more poisonous dent and dilapidation is now a mere rum The 
weapons, which, with some coins, art then placed in other religious buildings of the olden time were tho 
the water which is given it to drink, and so a euro church of St Giles, a picturesque example of our old 
is said to be effected ’ The elf arrow head was occa- parish churches, replaced 1826—1828 by the modern 
sionally set m silver, so as to bp worn on tho poison less interesting structure, the monastery of tho 
as a talisman, or had a hole drilh d through it, bo Black Friars, long since demolished, tho convent of 
that it might lie dipped in water, which, being thuB the Gray Friars, the walls of whose church remain, 
endowed, with healing virtue, was used sometunes os the hospital of the Maison Dieu, on the site of which 
a wash, more commonly as a draught As a talisman, is Anderson’s Institution, tho Lqier House, still 
the elf-arrow-hoad was believed to lie most efficacious commemorated by the grounds called the Leper 
as a preservative from poison and witchcraft The- Lands, and the chapel of 8t Mary of the Castle, 
ascription of the flint arrow head to the elves or which gave name to the Lady Hill and Lady Well 
fames, is but one of several instances of the dispose on the west of the town Tho castle itself, styled 
tion of a poople to elevate or degrade the earlier of old the Manoi of Elgin, whose rums, surmounted 


races whom they vanquished or dispossessed into by an obelisk—erected to the memory of George, 
mythical beings, bettor or worse than mankind fifth and last Duke o r Gordon—crown the Lady 
Thus, in Greece and Italy, the remams of the rude Hill, was a residence r the Earls of Moray, for 
strongholds built by the Pdasgi camo to be regarded some time superiors of the buigh under our 
as works of the fabled Cyclops, or one eyed giants Scottish kings 


as works of tho fabled Cyclops, or one eyed giants 
So also, in Scotland, the sepulchral mounds of tho 


Scottish kings 
ELGIN AND 
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aboriginal inhabitants were called ‘ elf hillocksand Governor general of India James Biuce, eighth 
the vestiges of ancient ploughshares which may be Earl of E , was born m Park Lane, London, m 1811 
traced on hoatlis and lull tops were called ‘ elfin He was educated at his father’s scat in Fifeshire, 
furrows Examples of ‘ df anow-hcads ’ may be an d afterword* went to Clmst Churvh, Oxford, 
seen m most museums of antiquities They fall to where he was first class in classics, 1832 , became 
be more particularly described in a following page, Fellow of Merton, and graduated M A 1835 Ho 
under the headof Flini Imi-i.km 15 J.ts and Weapons entered public life in 1841, when, as Lord Bruce, 
E’LGIN, a royal buigh, the county town of Elgin he was returned at the geneial election on the 
or Morayshire, and a station on the Inverness Conservative interest for Southampton A peti 
and Aberdeen Junction Railway, situated on the tion was presented against tin return, and the 
right bank of tho river Losaie, about five miles election was declared void Before, how-over, a 
from the sea. Pop (1661) 7643 E joins with new wnt could issue, Lord Bruce had succeeded 
Banff, Peterhead, Invertuy, Cullen, and Kmtore, his father (who enriched the British Museum by 
in returning a member to parliament It was prob- tho invaluable collection of sculpture known as 
ably a royal burgh so early as the reign of King the ‘Elgin Marbles,’ q v) as Earl of Elgin. Those 
David I (1124—1163), and had its privileges con who remember his early parliamentary and pro 
firmed by several of his successors Its trade is colonial career, state that he gave early promise 
now almost wholly retail E has 12 yearly fairs, of oratorical distinction, and assert that if he 
and a weekly gram maiket It has a parish church, had thrown himself into tho politics of tho day, 
which is collegiate, 2 Free Churohes, 2 United Pres he would have taken a high position os a parlia 
bytenan Churches, 1 Baptist Churoh, 1 Original mentary debater By succeeding to a Scotch peer 
Secession, 1 Independent, 1 Episcopal, and 1 Roman age, however, he was, in his own words, * expelled 


Cathoho, with 10 schools Gray’s Hospital for the fiom the House of Commons without being admitted 
sick pool, built and endowed from a bequest of into the House of Peers ’ Being offered the gover- 
£20,000 by the late Dr Alexander Grey of Bengal, norship of Jamaica, in March 1842, by the Earl of 
and opened in 1819, with a small pauper lunatic Derby—then Lord Stanley—he went to Jamaica, 
asylum since attached by public subscription; and where he administered the affairs ot the island with 
the Elgin or Anderson’s Institution for Die support so much ability and success, that in August 1846, 
of old age and the education of youth, built and the Governor-generalship of Canada was tendered 
opened 1831--1833, on the foundation of £70,000 to him by Earf Grey, then Secretary of State for the 


peer, accepted the office, and went to 
beauty of its situation, lying 'placidly m a gentle Canada. His administration of the government of 
curve of the Lossie, for tne salubrity of ita climate, Canada will ever he a bright spot in our colonial 
and for its history as the see of the Bishop of hiBtory, and a model tb future governors of English 
Moray Its appearance, about fifty years ago, was dependencies. He found Canada governed by 
that of a little cathedral city with an antique cliques, and tom by intestine fends. With aditur- 
fashion of budding, and with ‘a certain solemn able tact and entire success, he inaugurated a 
drowsy air about the town and its inhabitants.’ system of aalf-mvernment, which has rendered 
That appearance is fast giving way to that of a any the provinces of Bntiah America a support to the 
modem county town, surrounded by elegant villas British throne, in plane of being a source of weak- 
The old town was partially burned m 1390 by the ness. Under his government, Canada made such 
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stndes ib importance and prdspenty, that between 
1847 (in the beginning of which year he entered 
upon nis government) and 1865, when he returned 
to England, the revenue of that great British 
possession quadrupled itself During his adminis¬ 
tration, he successfully negotiated a treaty for reel 
procity of trade between Bntifch America and the 
United States, wlueh admitted the whole produce of 
British North America to be brought into competi¬ 
tion with the products of the United States in their 
own markets This treaty likewise put an end to 
tho risk of collision on the Bubjoct of the fisheries 
between this country and America, which Lord E. 
has described as the most Benous risk which had 
presented itself during the whole tune he had 
been a public servant His popularity was great, 
not only in Canada but the adjacent states, the 
citizens of which offered lnm ovations. He was 
now a peer of the United Kingdom (having been 
summoned to tho House of Loras in 1849), and was 
appointed lord lieutenant of Fifeshirc In 1857, 
the affair of the lorqjia Arrow , and the bombard¬ 
ment of Canton by Sir John Bowring, led Lord 
Palmerston to invite Lord E to go to China 
as Plenipotentiary Extraordinary An army was 
equipped to carry out the policy prescribed by the 
Biitish government, and he started on his mission. 
But befoie he could approach lus destination, and 
when he had barely loft England a month, the 
Indian mutiny broke out Lord E did not hesitate 
a moment in preferring the safety of India to the 
success of his Chinese negotiations He despatclit d 
tlit Chinese expedition to Lord Canning’s assistance, 
and the English in India were thus enabled to hold 
their ground until further reinforcements arrived 
After thus consigning himself to an inaction of 
several months, Lord E proceeded to^Dhina, and in 
1858, in conjunction with Baron Groa, the French 
jilonipotcntiary, he negotiated tho treaty of Tien¬ 
tsin, which promised to give Great Britain a freer 
access to China than she had evei enjoyed before 
He found time, before his return, to negotiate a 
treaty with Japan, tmdei which English manufnc 
tares are admitted at low rates of duty, and a British 
minister is permitted to reside at Jcddo On his 
return home, he was appointed Postmaster-general. 
He had scarcely time to become acquainted with 
his duties, before the treachery of the Chinese, m 
filing upon the British squadron from the Taku 
forts, led to the organisation of another Chinese 
expedition, and to Ijord E.’s second mission to 
China A combined English and French forco 
penetrated to the capital, and enabled Lord E and 
Baron Gras to dictate a peace under the walls of 
Pekin On the expiration of Viscount Canning’s 
term of service, the governor generalship of India 
was offered by Lord Palmepton to Lord E (1861), 
and accepted by him. Lord E. (who is tho repre¬ 
sentative in the malo line of the great Scottish 
House of Bruce) has been twice married in 1841, 
to the daughter of Mr Cummmg Bruce, MP (she 
died 1843) , and m 1846, to tho daughter of the 
first Earl of Durham, by whom he has a bob, Victor 
Alexander Lord Bruce, born at Montreal 1849, and 
other issue Lord E. is K.T (1847), privy councillor 
(1867), GCB (civil, extra) 1858 


• ELGIN MARBLES, a celebrated collection of 
ancient sculptures, brought from Greece by Thomas, 
seventh Earl of Elgin, and acquired from him by 
the nation for the British Museum in 1810, at the 
sum of £36,000 

These sculptures adorned certain buildings on the 
Acropolis of Athens, the chief portions, winch are 
from the Parthenon or Temple of Minerva, were 
designed by Phidias, and executed by him, Ot under 
his superintendence. They consist of—L Portions 


of several of the statues that were placed m the 
east and west tympana or pediments, the most 
important of which are the Theseus or Hercules, 



Theseus 


Ilissus or river god, upper portions of the torsos of 
Neptune and Minerva, Ins, torso of Cecrops, Ceres, 
nnu Proserpine, tho Fates, heads of the horses of 
Hyperion, qnd one of the horses of Night. Of all 
these, the Theseus, and the head of the horse of 
Night, are the most perfect, the former wanting only 
the hands and feet and part of the nose, while even 
the sulfate of the latter is very little injured But 
however mutilated, the greatness in style of these 
magnificent works is clearly manifest, and from the 
merest fragment valuable instruction in art may 
be obtained 2 Fifteen metopes, executed in high 
relief, lepresentmg the battle of the Centaurs and 
Lapithte A metope is tho interval between the 
triglyphs on a Done frieze—in the Parthenon, there 
were ninety-two, fourteen on each front, and thirty- 
two on each flank of the temple—and on every 



Metope 

From the Parthenon. 


metope, a Centaur engaged in conflict with one fit 
the Lajathas is represented in a style of the 
highest excellence in point* oispint and truthfulness 
3 A large portion of the muse pf the outer walls 
of the eella. This remarkable work represents the 
solemn procession to the Temple of Minerva during 
the Panathenaic festival, and has never been 
equalled for eftgance of composition and the variety 
and gracefulness of the figures. It is executed ip 
low relief, in order to adapt it to the light, for 
placed within the colonnade, it received 3s light 
between the columns, and by reflection, from the 
pavement below. This exquisite Mete occupied, 
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slab after slab, a space of 324 feet m length The the robber of these marbles was not a Frenchman, 
remains of it in the British Museum on slabs and and their resting place the Museum of Paris.'— 
' Vucontt on the Sculptures in the Collection of the 

Bad of Elgin (John Murray, London, 1816), Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge—BriHth Museum, (Lon¬ 
don, Charles Knight) 

ELGINSHIRE, Morayshire, or 

MUREAYSHIRE, a maritime county m the north¬ 
east of Scotland, on the Moray Firth. It contains 
631 square mileB, and ib 30 miles long and 20 miles 
broad, while above a third part is cut off on the 
\ ji jm ^ y"™**'*- ^ south by a detached jiart of Inverness shire In the 

J j ( south are the high and rugged Monadhlladh Monn 

f X \L^r*. tains of Inverness slure, dividing the basins of the 

.V 5 jp>** Spey arid Fmdhom, and forking in the north to 
J Jf —*C include tho basin of the Lossie The Lossie, ?.’> 

* miles long, is the only stream entirely included in 
- _J[i iXt'ftnLefi f[ ft 1 the county, but the rapid Spey and Fmdhom, the 

1 j >j' iioj 1 'jzff' latter noted for its fine scenery, skirt its e.ist and 

dpru? . ■ - >:§&’? west sides respectively lu the south, gneiss jnre- 

__ Of ' dominates with a little granite, and m tho north, 

“ sandstone with fish and reptilian remains, and small 

Portion of Panathenaic Imre patohes of oolitic and weal den stiafo West o' 

the Fmdhom mouth arc the sand dunes of Culbin, 
fragments of marble are to the extent of upwards three square miles in extent, some of them nsiug 
of 249 feet, besides 70 feet in plnstci casts 118 feet Great masses ot peat and trunks o 

Although the Elgin Marbles are now acknow- trees are often cast ashore near tho mouth of tin 
lodged to be the most precious collection existing of Fmdhorn The cluri > u mild and dry, and the 
specimens of Greek art m its purest state, yet it county lias been Call « the Devonshire of Scot 
was only aftei very considerable hesitation that land, the mountains of Aberdeenshire and Banff 
government consented to purchase them, and then shire protecting it from the cold moist winds of 
the sum awarded was not only far short of anything the German Ocean The soil is open, sandy, and 
like a fair value, if indeed a value could be put on gravtlly, and very fertile in the north, with somo 
such treasures, but Lord Elgin was loft largely out deep loams and clays lu IS 1 )!, a fourth of the 
of pocket after all his exertions Again, from petty county wts m crop, the cluet crops being oats, 
jealousy, some of the connoisseurs of the day, who wheat, and turnips E was anciently reckond tlm 
had earned a sort of reputation from their collec- granary of Scotland Pop (1801) 42,602 (1851) 
turns—of whom Mr Payne Knight may staud for the 38,950, chiefly agriculturist" The chiet exports are 


Portion of Panathenaic I'im 


turns—of Whom Mr Payne Knight may staud for the 38,959, chiefly agriculturist" The chiet exports are 
type—made strong efforts to underrate these great grain, cattle, salmon, and timbei There are sumo 
works, while others, like Loid Byron, from feelings manufactures of wnollms and malt liquors E 
apparently generous, but quite mistaken, because unites with Nairnshire in sending one member to 
not based on fact, heaped obloquy on Lord Elgin, parliament It contains 20 parishes, nod portions 
and opposed their acquisition But it has been of others In 1851, there were 64 plans of wwship 
clearly proved that Loid Elgin, so far from destroy- (25 of Established, and 20 of Free Church), 9b 
mg, has sayed the^ master-pieces from destruction day schools, with 5726 scholars The parish schools 


It was not to be expeoted but that foreigners would enjoy the Dick Bequest The chief towns are Elgin 
pudge this country such an acquisition, but ccr- and Forres, The ancient pro\ moe of Moray included 


attention to the subject, M Viardot, author of chief antiquities are Elgin Cathedral, Spyme Castle, 
Met Muetesd Europe, may be accepted as that Duffus Castle, Plusearaen Abbey, Kinloss Abbey, 
generally taken abroad, and it is very different and the Norman parish church of Birme Burg 
from that at one time so pertinaciously maintained head, on the coast, is supposed by many to hav e 
by mahy In this country M. Viardot remarks' been a Roman station, but its ramparts and ditches. 
It is sam that, to justify the appropuation of the now almost destroyed, were probably of more recent 
Lahore diamond, the Engush allege that if they origin. It was the last Stronghold of the Norsemen 
have taken it, it was merely to prevent its appro- m this part of Scotland. B w as overrun in the civil 
pnation by others. They may give the same excuse wars of Montrose, 1645, &o. 
for their appropriation of the marbles of the Par- *,*»,*« „ 

thenon. No doubt, Lord Elgin lias earned them off, ELI AS * St * * loft J ® 0 " nttt, V! hloh » 

Vii n ■ . n _ _ 1 nAnem/iiiniln nnoteinn nti rlid TWY»*On WADE AAaur of 


BLFAS, St, a lofty mountain which occupies a 


^w7tiink 6 of«;Snthe^wis^ 1°^°' 

so often experienced, to the total destruction of the 60 Phy«ca«y, rtmarks prrtty nearly the 

principal statues, and the shameful mutilation of F” * V n ,? rth ;* 

the others, and the nsk these last ran of being y* J 0 ^ 0 * 11 ? * 

entirely destroyed in their turn—when we Consider betwe«n the temtonea of Russia and 


{dace of surety, and placed in the centre of artutia ELI'J AH (in the Greek form, occurring m the 
Europe, one loses the desire, and almost the tight to New Testament, Elias), the greatest of the prophets 
charge tho English with piracy and robbery. For of Israel, was bofti at Tnhbe, in Gilead, on the 
my part, if, in the course of. mv long devotion to borders of tire desert He comes upon the scene m 


the marbles of Phidias, a regret has come to trouble the fame tS about 920 b. c. When that 

the ardent pleasure of my admiration, it was, that monarch, to please his .Phoenician wife Jessflel, hod, 
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introduced, on an extensive scale, the worship 
of Baal, E pronounced a curse on the land. The 
prophet had to flee He took refuge by the brook 
Clhenth, probably one of the torrents that cleave 
the high table land of hia native region Here he 
was miraculously fed by ravens. He then went to 
Zarephath, a town lying between Tyre and Sidon 
Here he lodged witn a widow woman, prolonged 
her oil and meal, and brought back her son to 
health from the brink of tbe grave. Subsequently, 
• he made a temporary reconciliation ,with Ahab, 
and on Mount Carmel executed dreadful venge¬ 
ance on the prophets of Baal, slaying 400 with 
his own hand Such a deed enraged Jezebel to 
the utmost She swore to destroy the prophet, 
who once more took refuge in flight He rested 
not till he reached Becrsheba in the far south, 
on the edge of the desert tliat leads down to 
Sinai The brief allusion in Scripture to his 
weary wanderings is very touching At Lost he 
comes to Hoieb, where he has an interview with 
Jehovah The passage in which this is recorded 
is one of the grandest and most significant m the 
whole of the Old Testament He then receives 
eirtam instructions from Jehovah, among others 
that he should select Elisha to be prophet in his 
r ..om L 's next appearance is when Ahab rides 
forth to toko possession of Naboth’s vineyard he 
denounces the murderous monarch, and utters an 
awful prophetic curse on him and his wife. After 
the death of Ahab, he rebukes the idolatries of 
his sou Aba/,tab in a solemn and bloody fashion, 
and aftei tlic elcath ot Aliaziah, We find him intei - 
fermg in the aflairs of the king of Judah, who 
bad married a d nightu of Ahab, and had begun 
to ‘ walk m the ways of the kings of*Israel ’ H a 
denounced his evil doings, and predicted his death 
The closing scene of Ins life on earth is exquisitely 
narrated A chariot ot (ire and horses of hre appeared 
aftei Elisha and he had ciosstd the Jordan, and 
‘ Elijah went up by a wlmlwind into heaven ’ His 
politic il and lehgious aims were carried out by his 
[ disciple and suci cssor, Elisha. 


ELIMINATION is a prooess by wlucli, where 
we havt a number of statements concerning several 
quantities, we can obtain a separate statement con¬ 
cerning each Thus, m Algebra, elimination is the 
opeiation which consists m getting rid of a qunn 
tity or letter which is common, say, to two equa¬ 
tions, by forming out of the two a new equation, in 
such a way os to make the quantity in question dis¬ 
appear If three unknown quantities, for instance, 
are to be found from three independent equations, 
the first step is to form out of the three given equa¬ 
tions two new equations, so as to eliminate one of 
' the unknown quantities, from these two equations 
another of the quantities is eliminated in the same 
way, giving one equation with one unknown quantity, 
the value of winch is then found In complicated 
equations, elimination becomes difficult, and often 
impossible Elimination is an important prooess in 
other sorts of reasoning besides the mathematical, 
in (his larger acceptation, it means the setting aside 
of all extraneous considerations—of everything not 
essential to the result. In astronomical observa- 
* turns, the elimination of errors of observation is 
often effected by repeating the observations several 
tunes in such a way as to cause the errors to be of 
opposite kinds, then adding the observed values, and 
taking their average.—The word to ‘eliminate,’ u 
often erroneously used in the sense of to ‘ elicit,’ or 
bring to light 

ELIS, one of-the ancient divisions of the Pelopon- 
, nesus, bounded N and N.-E. by Achilla, B. and S. 
by Arcadia, and w. by the Ionian Sea. It was 


originally divided into three districts—Code or 
Hollow Elis, Fisatis, and Triphyha. Of these, the 
first, named waa by far the largest and moat valuable, 
comprising as it did the broad and fertile plains 
watered % the Peneus and the Lodon, and produc¬ 
ing excellent orops of corn, cotton, ana flax j while 
the pastures by the river-banka reared cattle and 
horses of proverbial excellence This district, from 
its fertility, was called ‘ the milk-cow of the Morea.’ 
Pisatis is drained by the Alpheus, and is separated 
from Code Elis by Mount PholoiS, a spur of Eryman- 
thus The low grounds of this division possess great 
natural fertility Most of the surface of Tnpnyha 
is hilly, being occupied w ith offshoots from the great 
Arcadian ranges It is separated from Puatis by 
the Alpheus, on -whose banks wore the grove and 
temple of Olympic JbVe, and the plain in which the 
great Olympic games were celebrated. Though E> 
had few facilities for preventing invasion, it yet 
suffered less from War than any other of the Greek 
states—an ml vantage chiefly due to the sacred 
character of the country, os the scat of the greatest 
of the national festivals Their prerogative of hold¬ 
ing the Olympic games gave the Eleans a prestige 
which they continued to enjoy in groater or less 
degree till the games themselves were suppressed 
by the Emperor Theodosius in 394 A v>— Eus, now 
Kalv&opi, the capital of the foiogoing country, 
stood ou the Puieus, and was long famous as one 
of the most splendid hud populous cities of Greece 
It was at one tune strongly fortified, and contained 
many magnificent 1 mild mgs, conspicuous among 
which was the Gymnasium, in which it was neoessaty 
that all athletes intending to take part m the Olym¬ 
pic games should go through a month’s training 
oefoie they were allowed to compote See Leake's 
Motea, and Curtius’s Pelojumneem 
ELI'BHA, a prophet of farad, the succcssoi of 
Elijah, who found him at the plough, and consecrated 
him to the sacred office by throwing lus mantle over 
his shoulders lie exercised his functions for a 
ponod of 56 years When Elnah was earned up 
into heaven, E returned to Jenano, whore he dwelt 
for some time He then proceeded to Bethel, whero 
the perplexing miracle occurred of the destruction 
! of the 42 children by tho two she tears After 
this period, he seems, besides performing an extra 
ordinary numhei of miracles, to have taken -an 
active part in tho religious politics of his country, 
but he exhibited nothing of the fiery and san¬ 
guinary zeal of his master Mild, tolerant, con¬ 
ciliatory, We hardly ever, if at all, find him rebuking 
the Baal-worship that waa still prevalent in Israel 
Many of the incidents in lus history recall the 
creations of eastern fancy, such, for exonuile, as 
those of the horses and chariots of fire round about 
E on the lqllside, of the smiting of the Syrnn 
host with blindness, so that the prophet led them 
all unconsciously into Samaria, captive, to. With 
Elijah, it has teen said (see Smith's Dictionary of 
(he Bible Art ‘Elisha’), the miracles are ‘intro¬ 
duced as means towards great ends, and are kept 
in tbe most complete subordination thereto But 
with E, as he is pictured m the Hebrew narra¬ 
tive, the case u completely reversed; with him, 
the miracles are everything, the prophet’s work 
nothing. The man who was foe-years the intimate 
companion of Elijah, on whom Elijah's mantle 
descended, and who was gifted with a double por¬ 
tion of hn spirit, appears in tho Old Testament 
chiefly as a Worker of prodigies, a predictor of 
future events; a rev color of secrets, and things 
happening out of right or at a distance.’ The 
difficulties that thns beset the htoral acceptance of 
the narrative Of E.’a miracles have been felt by 
most modern commentators, and to evade these 
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difficulties various methods, more or less satufac 
tory, have been employed. For several years, E 
was' the chief theocratical counsellor of Jehoram. 


he gravity of advanced years. Edward used to 
peak of her as his ‘sweet sister Temperance.* 
Jurmg her sister’s reign, this demureness was 


Under the leign of Jehu and hiB successors, he exaggerated mto prudery, and the vanity which, in 
gradually withdrew from public affairs, and died in after years, with ampler means at its command, 
Samaria m the reign of Jehoash, grandson of Jehu displayed itself in the utmost profusion of personal 
(about 840 B c) It has been customary to draw decoration, then sought for distinction by excess 
a parallel between E and Christ, and his mild of plainness. Her Protestantism, and the way m 


nrss and gentleness—always exceptingthe story of which court was paid to her by the Protestant 
the destruction of the children at Bethel, which nobility, caused uneasiness to Mary and her council, 
has perplexed all humane readers of Scripture— On her Bister’s command, she conformed to papacy, 
seem to justify tins E is canonised in the Greek but the insincerity of the conformity imposed upon 
Church, his day is the 14th of June no one Upon the pretext of having been con- 

ELI'XIR (Lat dtxaie, to extract by boding), a f™ 4 “ rebeUion she was sent m 15* 

tern in pharmacy which lias come down from the *> Tower She entered it with all the gloomy 
days of alchemy, and ,s applied to various prepara- forebodings which the fate of so many royal ladma 
+,dL who had been recently withm its walls, could 


tions, consisting mostly of solutions of aromatic 


and bitter vegetable substances in spirits of wine m SS^ TX, 1 *" lor "7 T' mttu ^, xuu,llua 
The term tincture is now more common Elixir 1^*** Indeod ’ the warrant for her execution was 


been recently withm its walls, could 
Iu daily fear for her life, many months 


of Vitriol, or Aromatic Sulphuric Acid, is pro 


at one tune prepared, and it is unquestionable that 
tho stem bigotry of Mary and her councillors, 


The acid is gradually added to the spirit, and the however, regarded Jt wotn great tavour, ana many 

mixture being placed m a dosed vessel, is allowed * 01 T? rd *®th* *•“« whe , n tiie 

to digest at a gentle heat for three days, the de * th of Mary should free tho court from foreign 
cinnamon and mnger are then added, and after ? nd for a milder government 

l,o,nr, allowed tn stand al.m.t „,v davs tho wholo j huS tte hfe of E ’ 08 Saved, but for SOfflC time 


usciiu tor quenching thirst, sharpening the appetite, -» ,, - a* ’ ■£ -* 

checking profuse perspiration, and often reducing weanonally at court, resided chiefly at her resi 
the action of the pulse The dose may range d f UCB of ft » tfi * ld House m Hertfordshire, where 
from 10 to 40 mmiius, and is administered in a b1ib ofcupmd herself with feminine amusements, 
- - - ’ - - - and the study of classical literature, undor the 


vine glassful of water, or some mild liquid, as , a wua 7 U1 
infusion or couseive of loses—E lixir Vitjf of learned Roger Ascharn. 
v,r.-When Mary died (1, 


Mathioluh is composed of alcohol, and upwards of , , , . T1 

twenty aromatic and stimulating substances, and tventy-hveyears of ago Her accession was 
was at one time administered to patients suffering 7 elcomed •&*» ^ Catholic and Protestant The 
from emlensv former were, outwardly at least, the majority m 

JL ^ „ „ _ Mary’s reign , but among them there were few 

33LIZABETGRAD, a town of South Russia, is who really cared for the peculiar doctrines of the 
situated m the midst of a delightful plain, on the ft oman Church, aud there were many who were 
bankB of the Ingul, in lat 48°27 N.long 32° 15' E, wear y ,,f priestly mterfercnce, foreign dictation, 
about 130 miles north from Kherson It consists of cruel persecution Luke E herself, there were 
a town proper and four suburbs, is well built, its many who had conformed merely to save themselves 
streets straight, wide, and adorned with avenues of f rom trouble They had obeyed the Six Articles 
trees E has a large arsenal within the walls, and m Henry’s time, had agreed to the Protestant 
is protected by six bastions A considerable trade Be ttlement of Edward , had turned with Queen 
is earned on here in the produce of the surround- Mary, and were now ready to turn again with 
mg districts, aud an annual fair is held, which » Q ueen Elizabeth The Protestants, df course, who 


(17th November 1558), E was 


attended by many thousands of dealers, commerce never beheved the bids 
is also earned on with Poland and Moldavia. In wdcled her fo ^e throne 


of E.’s conformity, 
then began, amidst 


the immediate neighbourhood of the town there are dangers and difficulties, a reign which, contrary to 
upwards of 30 wind-mills Great numbers of cavalry t jj e expectation of all, was of unexampled length 
are always present in E, as it is the head-quarters j^d prospenty It would be wrong not to attribute 
of the military colonies east of the river Bug Pop to her influence some effect m produc.ag the great 
in 1855,13,484. changes which, during the next forty-four years, 

ELI'Z ABETH, Queen of England, was the took place in England, but so far as these changes 
daughter of Henry VIII and the unfortunate Anne were not produced in the natural comae of the 
Boleyn, aud was bom 7th September 1533 While development of the nation’s powers, and so far as 
she was yet in her third year, her mother was they Dear the mark of an indmdmu mind, they 
beheaded After her mother’s execution, she was bear much more the impress of the bold yet cautious 
sent to the country, where, in comparative poverty judgment and clear intellect of the great minister, 
and seclusion, under the care of ladies who leaned to Cecil, than of the sovereign* wilL It is to the 
the ‘new learning,’ and sometimes, though seldom, highest praise of E- that her flrst’act on succeeding 
with the companionship of her brother Edward, or was to tons nit with such a man, and that to the 
her sister Mary, tho greater part of her early youth very last she could bend her capricious temper Ut 
was spent When Catharine Parr beoame queen, ha control. , . 

E., who was a favourite with her, was more seen at How the gpvwniUMint influence was to be directed, 
court, but from, some unknown cause, she incurred was not longMbeingahwwn. Tillpaniamvsrs should 
her father’s displeasure, and was again sent to the meet, E issued a proclamation that the English 
country Her father died when she was twelve language should be used in the greater part iff the 
years old During the reign of her brother Edward, church service, sad that the Host should not be 
her life passed quietly and peacefully. She was (derated by the priest during mass. Phis som¬ 


ber life passed quietly and peacefully. She was (derated by the priest during mass. Phis suffi- 
thon remarkable for a great demureness and sobriety ciently indicated mto what hands power had passed, 
of manner, discoursing with her elders with au and was enough to throw the maw of the indifferent^. 
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to the side of the Protestants, and to cause a Pro¬ 
testant majority to be returned to E.’s first parlia¬ 
ment. The acts of this parliament must be ever 
memorable in our history It was then that Eng¬ 
land took its position as a Protestant power The 
Book of Common Prayer, retaining, doubtless, some 
mixture of medieval thought, but still vivid with 
new energy, was appointed to be used m all 
churches, the Thirty-mne Articles were settled as 
the national faith, the queen was declared to be 
head of the church Thus all allegiance to Rome 
* was thrown off This revolution was soon accom¬ 
plished, and with little turmoil. The bishops, with 
one exception, refused to conform, but as a sign of 
the times, marking how thoroughly the priesthood 
must have become demoralised before their power 
was lost, it is noteworthy that of the 9000 clergy¬ 
men who held livings in England, there were fewer 
than 200 who resigned, rather than obey the new 
order of things 

The policy of E’s ministers was one of peace and 
economy They found the nation at war with 
Franoe and Scotland, and one of their first acts | 
was to secure peace upon favourable terms Ever I 


afterwards, they fallowed the same path No war 
was undertaken m her reign for the sake of terri¬ 
torial conquest To strengthen her own throne,. E. 
secretly succoured the Protestants in Scotland, in 
France, and in the Low Countries, but she had few 
open wars To bo at peace with a government, nay, 
apparently to be upon the most amicable of toms 
with it (as E. was with the French court, while she 
sent assistance to the Huguenots at RochoQe), and 
at the same tune to aid its rebellious subjects, was 
in those days thought only part of the politic 
dissimulation without which, it was believed, no 
nation could bo safely ruled To maintain the 
security of her own throne, and to prevent foreign 
interference in English matters, was the main¬ 
spring of E’s foreign policy, and she lost no oppor¬ 
tunity of weakening and finding occupation abroad 
for any foreign power that unduly threatened her 
authority 

The one great blunder of England’s policy waa 
the treatment of Mary Queen of Scots Had E 
pursued a straightforward course, when her rival 
was thrown into her hands, much evil might have 
been spared. Some of the English ministers were 
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prepared to take effectual measures to remove a life 
which might be turned mto so dangerous a tool ir> ( 
the hands of Catholics. E shrank from that course, 
but had not the courage and generosity to set 
Queen Mary at liberty. Had this course been taken, 
Mary would have gone to France or Spam, would 
have made a foreign marriage, and as a foreigner 
would have lost the only sources of her real 
power—the sympathies of the Scotch and English 
Catholics. As it was, E. retained her a prisoner, 
and thus for years gave cause to conspiracy after 
conspiracy among the English Catholics, For a 
rebellion incited to set Mary free, the richest and 
, most popular of the English nobility, Norfolk, was 
executed. The discovery of every new plot led to 
demands, on thepart of parliament, for the execu¬ 
tion of Mary. The plots then took a graver aspect 
The assassination of E, and the placing «f Maty 
on her throne, became the object. On the dis- 
fcovery of Babmgton’s conspiracy for this purpose, 
the popular cry was irresistible, and waa joined 
in by veal and Walamgham, and others of E’s 
ministers, who had amnsd too deeply against Mary 
to run the nak of her succession to the throne, 
With reluctance and hesitation, the sincerity of 
which need not be questioned, E. consented; and 
Mary, after long years of confinement* Iraseon- 
^temned wad executed. 


Tbs led to new evils The participation of the 
Catholic party in the plots was retaliated by perse¬ 
cution Many Buffered under an act passed m 
1585, making it treason for a Catholic priest to bo 
in England, and felony to harbour one Those cruel 
measures were the ultimate means of bringing upon 
England the most menacing foreign attack which she 
Lad suffered. Philip of warn had long meditated 
vengeance against England The greatest state in 
Enrope, enriched by splendid acquisitions in the New 
World, could ill brook that a power of the second 
rank should incite rebellion among her subjects in 
the Netherlands, should aid the Protestants in their 
desperate straggle against Alva, and allow its ships 
(little better than pirates, it must be confessed) to 
enter the Spanish harbours, and cut out the rich 
laden galloons. These were the real reasons. to 
restore the Catholic faith, and to revengo the death 
of a Catholic queen, furnish^ ostensible reasons 
Years had been spent in urephrifrion. In 1588, the 
* Invincible Armada’ sailed from the Tagus, manned 
by 8000 sailors, and oarrymg 20,000 soldiers. To 
aid these, a land-army of 100,000 men was to be 
transported from the Netherlands under the puke 
of Parma. The news roused all England, and every 
man who could carry- arms—Protestant and Catholic 
from 18 years of age to 60—was enrolled in the 
forces. The old queen herself rode at Tilbury, 
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energetically encouraging the army A fleet of 
200 vessels ami 15,000 seamen gathered itself on 
theeionthom coasts, and waited the attack. Supe¬ 
rior skill and courage gained the viotory for the 
English, and what these had begun, the force of 
the elements completed The splendid Armada was 
broken and destroyed hoforo it could join tho land- 
army, not a soldier of which over left foreign 
ground, while not a seaman of the fleet, save those 
whom shipwrecks Bent, ever sot foot on English 
ground. 

E died on 24th March 1603, having lived nearly 
70, and reigned neuly 45 years If the life of 
her rival, Mary of Scotland, read somewhat like a 
tragedy, the private life of K might afford abundant 
materials for comedy Always parading her wish to 
live an unmarried life, E coquetted with suitor 
after suitor till long aftor that period of life when 
suoh proposals icrge ujk>ii the ridiculous Of her 
fathers schemes to marry her to the Scotch Earl of 
Arran or to Philip the son of Charles V —afterwards 
husband of Mary—it is unnecessary to speak, for E 
had personally little to say m regard to them. But 
sho was scarcely more than a child when her flirta¬ 
tions with the handsome Lord Admiral Seymour— 
the brother of the Protector Somerset—had passed 
the bounds of decorum In Mary’s rugn, E was 
flattered with tho attentions of her kinsman, the Earl 
of Courtenay, and she declined the hand of Phili¬ 
bert of Savoy, pressed on her by her sister's council 
When queen, with somo hesitation she refused tho 
•offer of Philip II, who was desirous of perpetuating 
his influence over England, and she began that 
connection with Leicester, which so seriously com¬ 
promised her character It is certain that she 
loaded him with honours as soon as she had them 
to bestow, allowed him to become a suitor for her 
band within a few days after tho sudden death of 
his wife, Amy Itobsarfc, attributed by all England 
to his agency, and allowed him to remain a suitor 
long after lus open profligacy had disgusted the 
nation, and had even opened her own eyes to his 
worthlessness If we credit the scandal of the 
times, the intimacy was of the moat discreditable 
kind If wo credit those sources of information, 
recently turned to more profit by Mr Froude than 
by any of Ins predecessors, which are found in the 
dispatches of the Bishop of Aquila, ambassador of 
Phnip II in London, preserved in the archives of 
Sunancas, not only was the moral character of E 
sullied with the darkest crimes, but even the quality 
for which she has ever been most honoured, her 
English patriotism, was mere affectation These 
dispatches represent her as accessory—at least, after 
the fact—to the murder of Amy Kobsart, end as 
offering to Spain to become a Catholic, and to restore 
the Spanish ascendency in England, if Philip would 
support her on the throne as the wife of Leicester j 
and they represent her as being restrained from 
giving way to the fatal consequences of her wild 
passion only by Cecil’s control. That there is some 
basis of truth m this revelation, it is scarcely 
possible to deny; but the hatred with which 
Philip regarded E, aftor her refusal to marry him, 
has undoubtedly led the courtly bishop to gross 
exaggerations. It is undeniable, however, that had 
E followed her own inclinations, she would have 
married Leicester Her ministers, wisely for the 
nation, prevented this, hut E never seriously enter¬ 
tained another proposal. Cecil could prevent her 
marrying whom he would not, bat he oould net 
force her to marry whom he would. Among leas 
distinguished suitors, the Archduke Charles of 
Vienne, and Prmoe Eno of Sweden, pressed their 
suit m vain. Petitions from parliament to the 
queen to marry, only excited her maidenly wrath* 


and produced dignified replies that she would 
attend to the matter when the tune came Years 
passed on, and she remained a spinster Catherine 
of Meduu, queen-mother of France, intrigued to 
marry her to one of her sons, Henry of Anjou 
(afterwards Henry III), or the Duke of Alenjon, 
afterwards Duke of Anjou. When the foreign 
envoys pressed the suit of the latter, E was 
38 years of age, and her suitor 18 , but they 
ingeniously flattered her that she and he looked 
of the same age, for she, by her good preservation, 
looked nine years younger than she was, while 
the duke, by his wisdom, gravity, and mature 
intellect, looked nine years older This flattery, 
with more plausible attractions, was without effect 

E’s position gave too much scope foi the develop 
ment of the unarmable and ridiculous features of 
her character The personal vanity displayed in 
her extravagant dress, her conversation, her ‘high 
and disposed ’ dancing, excites a smile, not lessened 
when we read of the irritable mistress boxing the 
ears of her councillors, cuffing her attendants, 
indulging in expressive masouhne oaths, and amusing 
herself with rough masculine sports The assertion 
that she was of a cruel disposition is false That 
she could do cruel things when her vanity was 
concerned ib sufficiently attested by her ordering 
the right hand of a 1 i mater, named Stubbes, to 
be struck off for wri .'ig a remonstrance against 
her marriage with the Duke of Aleneon, which 
she thought unduly reflected on herself, but in 
her reign, the reckless wasto of human life -which 
marked the reigns of her predecessors was unknown 
She was not, however, of fine feelings Her brother 
could compliment her on the calm mind and elegant 
sentences with which she replied to the comnium 
cation of tHS death of her father On the new s of 
her sister’s death, she burst out with rhapsodical 
quotations from the Psabns, and when sho heard of 
toe execution of her lover Seymour, she turned 
away toe subject with something liko a jest By 
her attendants, she was more feared than loved 
The one quality which never failed her, was per 
sonal courage , and when she chose, her demeanoui 
was stately and royal. Religion was with her, 
as with a great proportion of the nation at that 
time, a matter more of policy and convenience 
than of feeling or principle She preferred Pro 
testantism, from early associations, because it gave 
her toe headship of the church, freed her From 
foreign interference, and was more acceptable to 
her ministers and to the nation. But she had 
conformed in Mary’s time to Catoohoism with little 
difficulty, and, had there been necessity for it, she 
would rather have reigned a Catholic than not have 
reigned at all To toe last, she retained m her 
private chapel muoh of the ritualism of the Roman 
Church, and while refusing her Catholic subjects 
the exercise of their religion, she entertained the 
addresses of Catoolio suitors How thoroughly 
incapable she was of appreciating a matter of 
religious principle may be gathered from the fact, 
that she looked upon toe great Puritan movement, 
destined soon afterwards to play so important a 
part in tjx® nation’s devoJjppjnont, as some frivolous 
controversy about toe shape of clerical vestments 
Of toleration. tom well enough understood by 
Baowtrttoe **»• advanced spirits of toe age, 
she had ho conception. 

What makes the name of E. so famous, was 
the splendour of her tu»es. In her long reign, 
the true greatness iff Engl a n d began. Freed from 
too possession of thoee French provinces which 
rather h;«,f«#ed tom enriched—with little domestic 
Qomiaa-acB-oteiflh no great f . sign wan—with an 
almoet complete immunity from religious persecution^ 
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the nation turned to the arte of peace An 
unequalled literature arose. The age that produced 
Spenser, Shakspeare, and Bacon, could not be 
other than famous Under Frobisher and Drake, 
maritime adventure began, and the foundations of 
our naval force were lend. Commeroe, from being 
a small matter in the bands of a few foreign 
merchants, developed itself largely. The Exchange 
of London was opened w E v s time; and in the 
oharter which she granted to that Company of 
Merchant Adventurers, which afterwards took the 
name of the East India Company, may be seen 


one of the small beginnings of oirf vast colonial 
empire. The social condition of the people also 
greatly improved in her reign. The crowd* of 
vagabonds which the monastic institutions had 
fostered, and who had pillaged the country in aU 
ways on the secularisation of the monastic property, 
died out, or wore absorbed w industrious employ¬ 
ments. The last traces of bondage disappeared. 
Simultaneously with the growth of greater oomfort 
and intelligence m the people, parliament began to i 
assert, with greater vigour, its constitutional rights. 
The right of the Commons to free speech, and to 
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initiate all money-bills, was steadily asserted, and 
the right of the Crown to grant monopolies, or to 
issue proclamations having the force of law, vigor* 
onsly assailed. In the later years of her reign, the 
attempts of E. to gam arbitrary power, and her 
caprices, had forfeited the popularity which she 
so anxiously cultivated, But after her death, her 
fame revived, and during the tune at the Stuarts, 
amid the jealousy of the Scotch, the troubles of 
tiie civil wars, and the hatred of a Catholic sove¬ 
reign, the nation looked back with fond regard to 
the long reign of the ‘ Gobd Qumo Beta? when 
peace had prevailed, and the government had been 
thoroughly English. 

ELIZABETH, St, daughter of Andreas it, king 
of Hungary, was bom «t Preeburg in 1907. At tits 
age of four, she was afllaimed to the Landgraf at 
Thuringia, toms IV., called the Pious, and brought 
to his ecort to ho educated under the eyes of the 


parents of her future husband. She early displayed 
what may he called a paasion for the seventies of 
tho Christian life, as it was conceived m those days, 
She despised pomp, avarice, ambition, cnltiyatsd 
humility, and exhibited the most self-denying bene¬ 
volence Her conduct, even as a girl, astonished 
the Tliuringian court, but such wae the grace and 
sweetness of her disposition, and the excellence of 
her beauty, that Louis-—though her affections se eme d 
to he given wholly to God—-still wished to marty 
her. They were united when E, Was only 14. Boris 
himself, far from blaming the devout gM whom he 
had made his wife for her long prayers and oases* 
less sknagmng, was himself partially attracted to » 
similar mode of life. A hoy wad two girls were the 
fruitof their union; bat the happiness of E.,in so far 
«s it depe^ed on mwthing earthly, was shattered 
lytiw death of hfc husband in IW, wtm absent 
t on the crusade headed by Barbaressa. Herooufessor, 
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Conrad of Marburg, a narrow fanatical monk (to 
whose miserable teaching E mainly owed her 
pervtrted idea of life and duty), had trained her to 
stifle the emotions of her nature as sinful, and 
the poor widow hardly dared to bewail her loss 
Great misfortunes soon befell her She was deprived 
of her regency by the brother of her deceased 
husband, and driven out of her dominions on the 
lea that she wasted the treasures of the state by 
er charities The inhabitants of Marburg, whose 
miseries she had frequently relieved, lefused her 
an asylum, for fear of the new resent At last she 
found refuge in a ebnnh, where her first duly was 
to thank God that he had judged her worthy to 
suffer Subsequently, after othei severe privations, 
such as boing forced to take up her abode in tho 
Stable of a hostelry, she was received into the 
monastery of Kitsingeu by the abbess, who was her 
aunt When the warriors who had attended her 
husband in the crusade returned from the East, she 
gathered them round her, and recounted her suffer¬ 
ings Steps were taken to restore to tho unfor¬ 
tunate princess her sovereign rights She declined 
the regency, however, and would only accept the 
revenues winch accrued to her as landgravine The 
remainder of her days weie devoted to incessant 
devotions, almsgivings, mortifications, &c There 
is something mournfully sublime in her uunatural 
self sacrifice We shudder even in onr sympathy 
when we read of this btautiful tender hearted crea¬ 
ture washing tho head and the feet of the scrofulous 
and the leprous Murillo has a painting (now in 
the Museum at Madrid) of this act of evangelical 
devotion The solemn tragedy of her brief life 
assumed towards its close a ghastly intensity 
through the conduct of her confessor, Conrad, who, 
under pretence of spiritual chastisement, used to 
strike and maltreat her with brutal seventy The 
alleged cause of this was Comad’s aversion to her 
* squandering ’ her money among the poor Perhaps 
he thought it should Inn e gone to htm At last her 
health gave way, and on the 19th November 1231, 
at the age of 24, E died, the victim partly of ill- 
usage aud partly of a mistaken theory of religious 
life, hut as gentle and saintly a soul as figures m the 
history of the middle ages She was canonised 
four years after her death See Montalembert’s 
HttUnre de Scuntc Elwalteth dellongrte (Pans, 1836) 
The Rev Charles Kingsley’s dramatic poem, entitled 
The Satnt'x Traqedy (London, 1848), is founded on 
the story of E’s life 

ELIZABETH FETRO'VNA, Empress of Russia, 
daughtoi of Peter the Great aud Cathanne L, was 
born in the year 1709 On the death of Peter II 
in 1730, she allowed Anna, Duchess of Courland, 
to ascend tho throne, she herself being apparently 
indifferent to anything but the indulgence of her 
passions Anna died in 1740, and Ivan, the son of 
her niece (also called Anna), an infant of two 
months, was declared emperor, and his mother 
regent during his minority Shortly after this, a 
plot was formed to place E. upon the throne, the 
two principal agents m it were Lestocq, a surgeon, 
and the Marquis do la Chetardie, the French 
ambassador The officers of the army were soon 
won over, and on the night of the 6th December 
1741, the regent and her husband were take* into 
custody, ana tho child Ivan conveyed to ScMtissel- 
burg. The leading adherents of Anna were con¬ 
demned to death, but pardoned on the scaffold, and 
exiled to Siberia. By eight o’clock m the morning, 
the revolution was completed, and m the afternoon 
all the troops did homage to the new empress. 
La Chetardie was handsomely rewarded; and : 
Lestocq was ‘created first physician to the empress, 1 
President of the College of Medicine, and privy ’ 


> councillor E., however, did not possess the qualities 
• requisite m a ruler She wanted energy, knowledge, 
i ana love of business, and allowed herself to be 
1 guided by favourites In order to strengthen her 
position, E. took pains to win over her nephew, 

. the young prince Peter, the son of her sister, the 
. Duchess of Holstem-Gottorp She summoned him 
to Petersburg in the year 1742, and proclaimed him 
her successor E took part in the Austrian War 
of Succession, and m spite of the opposition of 
France, despatched an army of 37,000 men to the 
assistance of Maria Theresa, and thereby hastened 
the conclusion of the peace of Aix-la Chapelle in 
1748 E shewed herself less placable towards 
Frederick II, against whom she cherished a personal 
enmity, excited by some severe expressions he had 
employed respecting her At the commencement 
of the iSovcn Years' War, she allied herself with 
Austria and France, and marched her troops into 
the Prussian states Her troops gained the victory 
m the battles of Grossjageindorf and Kunersdorf, 
and took possession of Berlin, but without any 
decisive result E died before the expiration of 
the war, 5tli January 1762 She founded the 
university of Moscow and the Academy of Art at 
St Petersburg Though no person was put to death 
during her itign 'he most shocking punishments 
were inflicted, and * lonsands wero exiled to Siberia 
and Kamtchatka E had several illegitimate 
children Profligacy, espionage, and persecution 
reigned in her court, the administration of justice 
was restrained, and the finances neglected, but E 
was neveithclcss extremely strict in the observam e 
of the public oidmances of religion 
ELIZABETH STUART, Queen of Bohemia, 
remarkable imt only as a heroine, but hh forming 
the connecting link between the aucient royal 
families of England and Scotland and the present 
reigning dynasty, was horn m the jialace of Falk 
land (q v) on the 19th of August 15% On tho 
accession of her father, James VI of Scotland, to 
the crown which fell to him by the demise of Queen 
Elizabeth, in 1603, she accompanied the famdy to 
England, where she was educated On tho 14th of 
February 1613, E was married to Frederick, Elector- 
Palatme, whom she soon after accompanied to his 
residence, the castle of Heidelberg (q v ), see also 
Paxatinatf When the Piotestaiit princes of 
Germany sought for a fitting person to fill the 
throne of Bohemia, they made choice of Frederick, 
who accepted tho perilous honour, partly, perhaps, 
from the ambition of his wife) who is alleged to have 
longed for the title of queen. The Palatine removed 
with E and three children to Prague, which they 
entered, October 21, 1619 Frederick and E. occu¬ 
pied the throne of Bohemia only about a year By 
the forces of the Catholic League, the army of 
Frederick was routed at tho battle of Prague, 
November 8, 1620, and the royal family fled into 
exile, for already the Palatinate was hud waste 
With her husband and children, and a few faithful 
attendants, E. took dp her residence at the Hague, . 
and ever afterwards the family lived in a state of 
dependence. E. was the mother of thirteen chil¬ 
dren, the eldest of whom was accidentally drowned 
in Holland, and three others died young. The next 
were Charles-Louis and Rupert, and, following in* 
order, were Elisabeth, Maurice, Edward, Philip, 
Louisa, Henrietta-Mana, and Sophia. From this 
numerous offspring E. derived little comfort in her 
misfortunes. Chsries-Louis was a selfish, calculat¬ 
ing person, with low, disreputable habits. Rupert 
(q v.), the ‘ mad cavalier,’ and his brother, Maurice, 
fought in England during the cml war, and, after 
the loss of chs royalist cause at the battle of 
Naseby, they betook themselves to the sea, and for* 
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some tune -were little better than pirate*. Edward, 
m 1646, abjured Protestantism, and was admitted 
into the Reman Cathobo Ohuroh. Philip committed 
an assassination at the Hagan, fled from justice, 
became a soldier of fortune in France, and was 
slam in the civil wars. Elizabeth accepted the office 
of superior of the Lutheran abbey of Hervorden, i 
Hennetta-Mana was espoused by Ragotzi, Prince 
of Transylvania, but died shortly after her mar¬ 
riage Louisa fled to France, and died as abbess of 
Maubisson Previous to these events, E, became a 
widow by the death of Frederick, February 17,1629, 
when his nght to the Palatinate devolved on 
Charles-Louis, who, by the treaty of Westphalia, 
was restored to the family inheritance, October 24, 
1648 This favourable turn of affairs dul not mend 
the fortunes of E, who was scandalously neglected 
by her son, the young Elector-Palatine , and all he 
would do for the family was to give a shelter to Ins 
youngest sister Sophia, until sne was married to 
Ernest-Augustus, a scion of the House of Brunswick, 
who ultimately succeeded to the electorate of 
Ilanover 

Deprived, m one way or other, of all her children, 
the Queen of Bohemia—by which title she continued 
to be known—resolvod to qiut Holland. Relieved 
of her debts by the sale of jewels, and by aid of a 
pecuniary subsidy from the British parliament, she 
embraced an invitation from her nephew, Charles II, 
to come to England. She armed May 17, 1661 
From this time she was yi a great measure indebted 
to the hospitality of Lord Craven, m a mansion which 
ho had purchased from Sir Robert Drury, in Drury 
Lane, London. Charles II paid her little attention , 
but at her death, which occurred Fcbruaiy 13, 1662, 
he caused her remains to be inteired in Westminster 
Abbey Chailes Louis, her son, died in 9680, leaving 
a son, who died without issue, and the Palatinate 
then went to a distant branch of the family, he left 
also a daughter, Charlotte-Eh/abeth, who, m 1671, 
had married Philip, Duke of Orleans, only brother 
of Louis XIV In 1674, she gave birth to a prince, 
w ho became the noted Regent of France during the 
minority of Louis XV She died at St Cloud m 
1722. The late Louis Philippe, king of the French, 
was her lineal descendant When, m 1708, the 
question of succession to the crown of Great Britain 
was debated, it was found that all the descendants 
of James I were either dead or were Roman 
Catholics, except Sophia, Electrcss of Hanover, and 
her family By act of parliament, that year, the 
crown was accordingly secured to her and her 
descendants, ‘ being Protestantsand in virtue of 
this act of settlement, on the death of Quean Anne, 
Sophia would have ascended the throne, but she 
predeceased tho queen three months, and her son 
became sovereign of these realms as George L, 
August 12,1714. In this extraordinaty and unfore¬ 
seen manner did a grandson of tho unfortunate 
queen of Bohemia become king of England, and 
originate the dynasty of the reigning monarch The 
Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Quern of Bohemia, by 
Miss Benger, 2 vols., may be perused as am accurate 
and pleasing piece of biography, 

ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, a term 
applied to the mixed style whioh sprang up on 


mixed style a palace for the Protector Somerset (for 
which purpose the cloisters of St Paul’s were taken 
down), ana the mansion of Longlaat for bis neore- 
tary, Sir John Thynne. The rust dimensions of the 
apartments, the extreme length of the galleries, and 
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the decline of Gothic architecture. By some it 
» called the Tudor style, hut that name belongs 
more correctly to the Perpec fecular, or latest kind 
of Gothic, The Elizabethan is chiefly exemplified 
by mansions erected for the nobility in tbereigns of 
Elizabeth and James L, and originated ift'ifhe first 
attempt to revive classic architecture, i nflue nced, no 
doubt, by Holbein, who waa patronised by Henry 
VHL, and furnished several designs in thm manner, 
John of Padua succeeded him, and buflt in the 
in 


Holland House. 

enormous square windows, are the leading charac¬ 
teristics of inis manner of building The ornaments 
both w ithm and without wore cumbrous, nothing 
could exceed the hcuvmess of the cornices and ceil¬ 
ings wrought into compartments, m short, the 
architecture was just m keeping with the dress of 
the period, noli and gorgeous, rather than elegant, 
graceful, and comfortable The following examples 
of mansions of the 17th c may be still seen near 
Loudon Holland House, Campden House, and 
the following in Kent Sir T Willow’s at Charlton, 
the Marquis of Salisbury’s at Hatfield, and Xnowle, 
the property of the Duke of Dorset The most 
eminent architects of those times were John Thorpe, 
Gerard Christmas, llodolpli Symonds, and Thomas 
Holt 

ELIZABETO'POL, a town of Russian Trans¬ 
caucasia, is situated in lat 40° 42'N, long 46° 20' E. 
The town consists of three parts, one of which is 
fortified with a bastioned wall Its pnnoipal build¬ 
ings are its churches and mosques, of which there 
ore many A peculiarity of this town it its numer¬ 
ous fruit gardens or vineyards. Horticulture, the 
rearing of silk worms, bees, and cattle, with agricul¬ 
ture and mining, are the chief occupations of the 
inhabitants Pop (1856) 12,966, principally Tartars 
and Armenians. 

ELK, MOOSE, or MOOSE DEER (Akes 
Matches, or Census alcts), the largest existing species 
of the Canada, or deer family, u a native of tbs 
northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America, When 
full grown, it is about six feet in height at the 
shoulders, and sometimes weighs 1200 pounds. The 
body is round, compact, and short i the neck is 
short and thick, unlike that of deer in general, but 
thus adapted for sustaining the great weight of the 
head and horns. The head is very huge, narrow, 
about two feet long The home In moles of the 
second year ore unbranohed, netflottened, and about 
a foot long, as the animal Ifacomes older, they 
begin to display a blade, with more numerous snags, 
and in mature elks the blade becomes very broad. 
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long The body is covered with coarse angular shell marl underlying the extensive turbaries. la 
hair, which breaks when it is bent On the neck England, lacustrine deposits and brick-cl ay contain 
and witlieis there is a heavy mane, and the throat its remains, and, associated with the mammoth and 
is covered with long hair A large goitre like rhinoceros, they are found also in ossiferous caves, 
swelling under the throat of the younger elks has a 
very curious appearance The hoofs of the E, like 
those of the reindeer and of the buffalo, are so con¬ 
structed as to part widely, and to afford a better 




Elk {Cervus alcet) 

footing on soft marshy ground 01 on snow they 
make a clattering when it runs In running, it 
eames its muzzle forward, with the horns thrown 
back upon the neck, so that they may not be caught 
by branches. Its shoulders being highei than the 
croup, its common gait is a shambling trot, but it 
can also gallop with great rapidity The colour of 
the elk is brownish black, daiker in winter than in 
summdf, the limbs, the sides of the head, and the 
mane are of a lightoi colour than the body Elks 
arc sometimes seen m small herds, but often singly, 
they are now very rare in Europe, and are no longer 
found in parts of North America in which they were 
on< e common They formerly extended as far south 
ns the Ohio They arc sometimes seen even on the 
shores of the Arctic Ocean They delight in marshy 
districts and m forests When compelled to eat 
grass, they must get down on their knees to reach 
it their proper food consists of the branches ami 
foliage of shrubs and trees. They are very timid 
itnd inoffensive, except during the rutting season 
A single stroke of an oik’s fore-foot is sufficient to 
kill the strongest dog It is also an extremely wary 
animal, and is with tne greatest difficulty approached 
by the hunter Its sense of smell is very acute, and 
the slightest sound excites its alarm. It is, how¬ 
ever, much sought after in North America In 
Sweden, its destruction is prohibited, and m Nor 
way is placed under legal restrictions. The flesh of 
the elk is esteemed a good kind of venison; the fat 
is remarkably soft; tne nose and the tongue are 
reckoned delicacies. The skin is used for a variety 
of purposes 

The elk is eosdy domesticated, and was at one 
time employed in Sweden for conveying couriers, 
being capable of travelling more than BOO miles in a 
day when attached to a sledge 

The elk of Ceylon is a deer of the group to Which 
the name Rum has been given > 

ELK, turns {Megacerts Ihlxmtctts), a large deer 
found in the Pleistocene strata There is a double 
error in its popular name, for it is a trim deer, 
between the fallow and ran deer, and tboughahund- 
sut m Ireland, it is not peculiar to that country-, 
being found also in England, Scothusd/and utt ffe 
continent of Europe. In Ireland, it occurs lit the 
18 



Fossil Elk 

The most striking featme in this animal was its 
enormous antlers A sti >■ gbt line drawn between 
their extreme tips in on, specimen measured ten 
feet ten inches. The form of the antler differs from 
that of any living species of deer The beam enlarges 
and flattens into a palm, a brow snag exists as in 
the fallow-deer, but in adult specimens, this bifur¬ 
cates and expands somewhat as in the reindeer 
—a peculiarity never observed in tho fallow-deer 
group The antler is also furnished with a back 
snag Some idea of the enormous size and weight 
of tne antleis may he formed from the fact that, in 
a specimen where the head weighed 6$ pounds, their 
weight was 81 pounds To sustain this, the vertebra 
of tne neck and the limbs are very much larger and 
stronger than m any other deer A fine and almost 
perfect specimen of this animal, from the Isle of 
Mon, exists m the Edinburgh Museum. 

ELKHA'RGEH, capital of the Great Oasis, 
Upper Egypt, is situated m lat 25° 28' N, long SO* 
40* E In the vicinity of the town are numerous 
ruins, among which are those of a temple, there » 
also a remarkable necropolis Pop 6000 
ELL (allied to elbow, Ger efie»bogen, Lat. ulna, 
the fore-arm or am in general) is a measure of 
length now little used. It was originally taken m 
some vague way from the arm, and hence has been 
used to denote very different lengths The Latin 
ulna apxiears to have denoted sometimes the mea 
sure from the elbow to the tips of the fingers, 
sometimes that between the outstretched hands. 
The English ell, os a measure of cloth, is equal to 
five quarters of a Yard (q v) 

E'LLENBOROtTGfi, Esta ox Edward Law, 
first Earl of E., Bon of tiie first baron (many years 
Chief-justice of the King’s Bench), was bom 1790, 
educated at Eton and at St John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated M A, 1809 , succeeded his 
hither in the barony in 1818 ; Was Lewd Privy Seal 
in the Duke of Wellington’s administration, 1828— 
1829 , President of the Board of Gohtrol during the 
short-lived Peel administration of 1834—1835, and 
appointed, on the, return of Sir Robert Peel m 
September 1841, to the same office, which he 
relinquished A fitonth afterwards for the beet of 
Governor general Of India. He received the thanha 
of parliament ih 1848 for his ‘ability and judgment’ 
in supporting the military operations in Afghanistan. 
In many otnfet toejWets, his ThdSttn admudtfration 
«*■ ' 
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was open to denture He was chained with reserving 
his favour for the military, and inmetmg undeserved 
slights upon the civil servants of the Company He 
made showy progresses, addressed proclamations to 
the rulers and natives of India which appeared to 
sanction idolatry, and, finally, m his proclamation 
concerning the sandal-wood gates of the temple of 
Juggernaut, when brought back from Ghuznee, he 
reached the climax of a senes of extravagances, 
which induced the directors of the East India 
Company to exercise a power only used in extreme 
cases, and to recall him. The ministry, however, 
stood by him, and he was created by the crown an 
■earl ana a viscount, he also received the distinction 
of G C B In 1846, Sir R Peel made him first Lord 
of the Admiralty, an ofhce Which he resigned in 
July of the same year, when the disruption of the 
Peel administration took place In the Derby 
administration of 1858 he was again Minister for 
India, and the author of an India Bill, which failed 
to obtain the Sanction of parliament. Having 

n rutted a dispatch to see the light, m which he 
administered a severe and caustic rebuke to 
Viscount Canning, Governor-general of India, an 
outcry was raised against him, which threatened 
the existence of the Derby government To avert 
this result, Lord E resigned He has since taken 
a frequent and influential part in the debates of the 
Upper House He is styled, by no less a judge than 
M Guuot, ‘ the most brilliant of the Tory orators ’ 
He has been twice mamed—first to .1 daughter of 
the Marquis of Londonderry, and second to the 
daughter of Admiral Digby His divorce from 
the latter made somo noise at the time Should he 
die without issue, the caildom and v^county will 
become extinct 

-«► 1 

ELLENRIEDER, Marif, a female painter of 
\ cry lugh excellence, was born at Constance in 1791, 
studied in Munich, and m 1820 went to Rome, 
to perfect her knowledge of art Her admiration 
of the old German masters gave a religious bent to 
her genius On her return to Germany, she resided 
for Borne time at Carlsruhe, where she painted a 
‘Martyrdom of St Stephen’ as an altar-piece for 
the Roman Catholic Church. She was afterwards 
appointed court pamter at Munich, but has since 
fixed her residence at Constance, and devoted her¬ 
self exclusively to her profession. Among her 
principal pieces are the * Transfiguration of Ft 
Barthelemy,’ ‘Christ Blessing Little Children,’ 
‘Mary and the Infant Jesus, ‘Joseph and the 
Infant Jesus,' ‘St Cecilia,’ Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
and a Madonna. Marie E is reckoned in Germany 
the greatest female artist of the present age. So 
full of ideal mace hud beauty are the heads of 
her women aim children, in particular, that it has 
been said that 'she seems to paint m the presence 
of angels,’ her colouring, however, is gray, dull, 
and sombre, like that which prevails among the old 
masters of the German school. * 

E LLESMERE, first Earl of, politician, patron 
of the arts, and author Francis Egelion, second 
son of the first Duke of Sutherland, was bom 
1800? graduated at Christ Church, Oxford, where 
•he was second-class in classics, 1820, entered the 
House of Commons, 1820, and represented succes¬ 
sively Bktohtngly, Sutherland counter, and South 
Lancashire; filled the office of Chief-secretary for 
Ireland from January 1828 to July 1800, and Secre¬ 
tary at War from July to November 1830 J }n 1833 
assumed the name of Lord Brands Xtajrtofi, in lien 
of ius patronymic Leveeott-Gower. He adtjeVea 


state of the coasts and df the insbopoils, which 
called forth some adverse orittdstt. He Wat 8 
munificent patron of the arts, and made many 
valuable additions to the Collection of pictures 
which he inherited with the lame estates, of the 
last Duke of Bridgewater. He also built a noble 
gallery for their reception, which be liberally threw 


administration in 1846, obtained a revival ifi hit 
favour of the peerages of Ellesmere and Brachliry. 
His last public appearance was in May 1856, wheat 
he moved, in the House of Lords, an address to the 
crown, approving Of the treaty of peace after the 
war with Russia. He died in 1857 at his new 
mansion, Bridgewater House, London, and was 
succeeded m the earldom by his eldest tern. Viscount 
Brackley 

ELLESMERE, a town in the north-west of 
Shropshire, near a beautiful lake or mere, 19 
miles north north-west of Shrewsbury Fop 1861, 
2114 It lias considerable malting establishments, 
On the present site of a bowling-green once stood 
an ancient castle, alternately held by the English 
and Welsh 

E LLIOT, Ebereeer, the Corjt-law Rhymer, 
was born at Masborough, in Yorkslure, March 7,1781. 
His father was a man of strong character and narrow 
opinions, and, as appears from Ebenezer’s Auto¬ 
biography (published in the Athenaeum in 1850), 
exercised no little influence on his son’s modes of 
thinking and sympathies When a boy at school, 
E was not a quick pupil, and even after his father 
had sent him to work m tho iron-fotmdry where 
he himself held the situation of a clerk, the youth 
exhibited no fondness foi reading Before long, 
however, ho entirely changed, and commenced to 
Btudy Milton, Shakspoave, Ossian, Junius, and other 
authors His first published poem was composed 
in his 17th year it is entitlqd The Vernal Walk. 
This was succeeded by Ntght, Whamchffe, &e In 
1821, E. began business as an iron founder on his own 
account at Sheffield He was very successful, and 
in 1841 retired to an estate which he had purchased 
at Great Houghton, near Bomesley, where he died 
1st December 1849 E’s principal productions are 
Love, accompanied with a letter to Lord Byron, his 
famous Corn-law RhymM», The Ranter, and The Village 
Patnarch, a work full of noble &fid earnest poetry, 
all of which appeared between 1823—1830. In 1834, 
he Issued a collected edition of his works, in 3 vols , 
and in 1840, an editaofi m one volume. E followed 
Crabbe, but with more depth and fire of feeling in 
depicting the condition of the poor as miserable and 
oppressed, tracing most of the evils he deplores to 
the social and political institutions of the country. 
The laws relating to the importation of com were 
denounced by E as specially oppressive, and he 
inveighed against them With a fervent of maimer 
and a harshness of phraseology Which ordinary 
minds feel as repulsive, even while acknowledged as 
flowing from the offended benevolence of the poet. 
But the glow of earnestness kindles his verse, and 
hides a multitude of faults. More enduring, how¬ 
ever, than hit rhyming philippics ore his descrip¬ 
tions of English, and especially of Yorkshire scenery, 
and hit delineation! of humble virtue and affection. 
These are instinct with the purest spin! of poetry. 

ELLI'PSE it the name iff a figure ifi Geometry, 
important from {Mtbeing the approximate shape of 
the planetary It is a curve-df |hB second 

order, afid u a &S86 section, fanned Ur putting 
a right cone ter« pbufe psatng ohaatray through 
; its opposite fcidea. ft may be defined os ft Curve, 

M 




ELLIPSIS—ELLOBA. 


the man of the distances of every point m which 
from (two fixed points within the curve is always 
the same These two fixed points are called the 
foci, and the diameter drawn through them is the 
major axis, the minor axis bisects the major at 
nght angles The distance of either focuB from 
the middle of the major axiB is the eccentricity 
The less the eccentricity is compared with the axis, 
the nearer the figure approaches to a circle, and a 
circle may be considered as an ellipse whose foci 
coinoide 

There are various contrivances for describing an 
ellipse, Called cHipsagraphs or elliptic compasses 
The simplest method of description is to fix on a 

£ e the two ends of a tluead with pins ui the 
and make a pencil move on the juane, keep¬ 
ing the thread constantly strcti bed The end of the 
pencil will trace an ellipse, whose major axis is 
equal to the length of the thread 
The equation to an ellipse (see Co-ordinates), 
referred to its centre as origin, and to its major 

j * y* 

and minor axes as leotangular axes, is — + j~ = 1, 

where a and b are the senn major and semi minor 
axes respectively From this equation, it may be 
shewn, by the integral calculus, that the area of an 
ellipse is equal to -rub , or is got by multiplying 
the product of the semi major aud semi minor axis 
by 31416 It may also bo shewn that the length of 
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ELLI'PSIS (Gr omission) is a term used m 
Grammar and Rhetoric, to signify the omission of 
a word necessary to complete the expression or 
sentence in its usual form. The object of ellipsis is 
shortness and impressiveness, accordingly, it pre¬ 
vails in proverbs Ellipses arc used in all languages, 
but the same forms or elbpses are not common to 
all Thus, ‘the house we saw,’ instead of ‘the 
house that we saw,’ is a kind of ellipsis peculiar, so 
far as we know, to English, 

ELLIPSOID is a surface of the second order, of 
which the Spheroid (q v) is a species, and the most 
interesting, from the fact of the form of the earth 
being spheroidal The equation to an ellipsoid 
referred to its centre and rectangular co ordinates is 

r! + «.* + * 1 . i 

a> + b> + c> 

ELLIPTI'CITY (of the Earth) See Earth. 

ELLO'RA, a docayecl ton n in the dominions of 
the Nizam, not far from the city of Dowlatabad, m 
l.it 20° 2 N , and lorn 75° 13' E. It is celebrated 
for its wonderful rock i ut temples Their number 



Tomple called Railasa, at EUora.—From Fergusson’s Handbook of Architecture 


has not been precisely ascertained, but Erskine 
reokoned 19 large oneB, partly of Hmdu and partly 
of Buddhist origin. Some ore cave-temples proper 
—i e, ohambers out out in the interior of the rook 
—but others are vast bnildmgrhewn out of the 
■olid granite of the hills,-having an extenor as well 
as an interior architecture, and being, in fact, mag¬ 
nificent monoliths. In executing the latter, tine 


process was, first to snik a great quadrangular trench 
or pit, leaving tike central mass standing; and 
then to hew and excavate this mass into a temple. 
The most beautiful of these objects is the Tftpfo 
temple, Kailasa. At its entrance, the traveller 
passee into an antechamber 138 feet wide by 88 
deep, adorned by numerous rows of pillar TRan™ 
he proceeds along a colonnade over a hndge into »■ 
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a great rectangular court, which is 247 feet m 
length and ISO broad, ia the contra of which 
stands the temple itself, a vast mass of rock 
richly hewn ana carved. It is supported by four 
rows of pilasters, with colossal elephants beneath, 
and seems suspended in the air The intenor is 
about 103 feet long, $6 broad, and 17 high, but the 
entire exterior forms a pyramid 100 feet high, and 
is overlaid with sculpture In the great court are 
numermu ponds, obelisks, colonnades, sphinxes, and 
on the walls thousands of mythological figures of all 
kinds, from 10 to 12 feet in height Of the other 
temples, those of Indra and Dumarheyna are little 
mfenor to that of Kailasa. Regarding their anti¬ 
quity and religious significance, authorities are not 
agreed, but at all events they must be subsequent to 
the epio poems Ramayana or Mahabharata, because 
they contaui representations taken from these 
poems, and also to the cave templeB at Elephants, 
because they exhibit a richer and more advanced 
style of architecture 

ELLO'RE, a town of the district of MaBulipatam, 
m the presidency of Madras, stands m 1st 16* 42' 
N, and long 81“ 10' E. In an official report, the 
place has been indefinitely styled ‘populous’ In 
dependency of its pollution, properly so called, 
E, as a military station, has a considerable gam 
son It occupies both banks of the Jummulair, o 
torrent of tho Eastern Ghauts, whieh, instead of 
reaching the Bay of Bengal, loses itself three miles 
further down, m the landlocked Colair Lakt In 
fact, for about 50 miles to the westward of the sea, 
the neighbouring country is depressed below the 
level of the maritime Ik It, the stagnant pool above 
mentioned not only havmg independent feeders of 
its own, but also r< eeivmg supplies, in the season of 
high-water, from the Kistnah or Knmna, and the 
Godavery Under such circumstances, the climate of 
E is at once unpleasant and unhealthy Dunug the 
south-west monsoon, bringing with it, of course, the 
accumulated heats of the whole breadth of the penin¬ 
sula, the temperature is more particulaily oppiessivt, 
havmg been known to rise, m the night, to 120° F 

E'LLSWORTH, a small but flourishing town of 
North America, m the state of Marne, on both sides 
of the navigable nver Union, 30 miles south east of 
Bangor, and about 4 miles west of Frenchman’s 
Bay It exports 50,000,000 feet of timber annually, 
carries on cod and mackerel fisheries, and had, m 
1854, 5000 inhabitants t 

ELM ( Ulmus), a genus of trees of the natural 
order Ulmacea, natives of temperate climates, with 
serrated leaves unequal in tneir two sides, and 
small flowers growing in clusters appearing before 
the leaves, ana containing 4—12 stamens and one 
germen. The fruit is a samara, or compressed one 
seeded little nut, winged all around. One of the 
most important species is the Common Small 
leaved or English Elm ( U. campeetne), a tree of 
60—80 feet in height, with ovato-elhptic, doubly 
serrated leaves, and flowers almost destitute of 
stalks The wood is compact, and very durable 
in water The tree is diffused all over Europe, is 
found also in the west of Asia and north of Africa, 
and is used for a great variety of purposes by wheel¬ 
wrights, machine-makers, ship and boat builders, 
Ac., it is also pnzod by Joiners for its fine grain, 
and tin mahogany colour which it readily assumes 
on the appheatum of an acid. It is teokoned supe¬ 
rior to floe wood of any other species of elm. The 
f*dk is used in dyeing and in sugar-refining, and, 
in times of scarcity, has been used in Norway for 
grinding into meal and mixing in bread, which has 
«leas msagreeable taste than that made from meal 
mixed with fir-bark. The inner bark m used modi- 


cmally ib cutaneous di se a ses ; it ia mucilaginous, 
and has a bitter astringent taste. The Elm Balsam 
(Bourne tTorme), which'was formerly in great impute, 
is a brownish substance, which is found in aned 


(forme), which is nsed for washing wounds* contu¬ 
sions, and sore eyes—The seeds of the elm am 
eagerly eaten by pigeons and common poultry, The 
elm is one of the principal timbei trees of Britain, 
most extensively planted, and a chief ornament 
of English scenery—The Cork barked Rem (IT. 
mhervea), by many regarded as a variety of XT. 1 
campeatna, is distinguished by tho corky wings of 
the bark of the branches It is a taller and more 
spreading tree, with much larger leaves It is a 
European tree, common in plantations in Britain, 
but a doubtful native.—The Dutch Cork-barked 
Elm (U mujm ) is also looked upon by many as a 



Common English Him (Ulmus < ampeetne). 

variety of U campeetris It is still more corky in 
its bark, and has still large r leaves. It is of very 
quick growth, but the wood is very inferior —The 
Broad leaved or Wych Elm (U montana) ib the 
only species that can with certainty be regarded as 
indigenous to Scotland It has rough and broad 
leaves, a stem less upright than the English elm, 
and huge spreading branches The wood is used 
for all tne purposes of the English elm The tree 
is of very quick growth Protuberances of gnarled 
wood are not unfrequently produced, which ore 
finely knotted and richly veined, they are much 
esteemed for veneering, and are sometime* very 
valuable Varieties of this species are known 
as the Giant Eim and Chichester Elm— The 
Smooth-leaved Elm (17 glabra ) is by some 
regarded as a variety of U montana, but is distin¬ 
guished, besides other characters, by smooth leaves, 
which are much smaller, It u a native of Eng¬ 
land. A variety called the Huntingdon Elm u * 
much esteemed.—The Cornish Elm {U. rinctok 
found in the soilth-west of England, is remarkable 
for its rigid, erect, and compact branches.—Very 
different is the habit of U. etffuea, a continental 
species with a large spreading head end smooth 
bark, distinguished sbo by the long s talks of its 
flowers And its caKotod fruit.—Ttys Ajukewan or 
Warn Elm (U. Ameneana), which expands in the 
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basu) pf the Mississippi, «ad attews tts loftiest 
■tature between lat. 4?r ana 1st 40*, IS a magnifi- 
eent tree, sometimes 100 feet in fetght, the trunk 
reaching 60 dr 70 feet before ft Separates into 
branches, and the widely diffused pepflxfaqs branches 
floating gracefully in the air, but the timber is mot 
much esteemed.—The Rxp or 8 &T 7 ? 9 kt Elm {17 
fulva) is also common w the basin of the Missis¬ 
sippi as far south as 1st 31°, and m the western 

C o| Canada, It attains a height of 60 or 00 feet 
wood is more valuable than that of the last 
species, but much mfenoi to the English elm The 
leaves and barb yield on abundant mucilage, which 
is bland and demulcent, and esteemed a valuable 
remedy in catarrh, dysentery, and other complaints 
—The Wahoo or Winged Elm (U alala ) is a small 
tree, found from lat 37° to Florida, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, remarkable for the branches being fur¬ 
nished on two opposite sides with wings of cork 
The wood is fine-grained, compact, and heavy — IT 
Chvneruns is a Chinese species of elin, the leaves 
of whioh often bear galls used by the Chinese in 
tanning and dyeing 

The name Spanish Eim is given in the West 
Indies to a tree also called Bois pk Chi pkl, Cordia 
Oercucanlhus, of the natural order Cardiac err, the 
timbor of which is valuable, also to Ilamelia run 
tneorn, of the natural order Jlubiaceai, the timber of 
which is known to cabinet-makers a# Prince wood 

ELMI'NA, a fortified town and seaport of West 
Africa, capital of the Butch settlements on the 
Gold Coast, is situated i|i an undulating and 
thickly wooded district, in lat 6 ° 10' N , and long 
about 1 ° AS/ W It is a laige, irregularly built, and 
extremely unclean native town, and seems to bo 
entirely destitute of any noteworthy architectural 
features The inhabitants consist chiefly of traders, 
fishermen, and artisans A few miles to the east is 
Cape Coast Castle E was hist established by the 
Portuguese m 1481, and was the first European 
settlement planted on the coast of Guinea It was 
taken by the Dutch in 1637, and, four years aftei, 
was finally ceded to them by the crown of Portugal 
Pop estimated at from 8000 to 10,000 
ELMI'RA, a town of New York state, contains, 
according to the census of I860, 8682 inhabitants 
In point of situation, it possesses both natural and 
artificial advantages It stands on the Chemung, a 
navigable feeder of the Susquehanna, it is connected 
By a canal with Seneca Lake and the interior of 
Pennsylvania, and it is intersected by the railway 
which, with a length of 460 miles, connects Jersey 
City, virtually a suburb of New York, and Dunkirk 
on Lake Erie E is 273 miles distant from the 
capital of the state 

ELMO'S FIRE, St, is tho popular name of an 
appearance sometimes seen, especially in southern 
climates during thunder storms, of a brush or star 
of light at the tops of masts, spires, or other pointed 
objects It is sometimes accompanied by a nissuig 
noise, and is evidently of the same nature as the 
light caqscd by electricity streaming off from points 
connected with an electrical machine. See Elec¬ 
tricity The phenomenon, as seen at sea, was 
woven by the Greeks into the myth of Castor and 
Pollux 4 and even yet such lights at the mast-head 
are considered by sailors a sign that they have 
nothing to fear from the storm 
ELMSHORN, a town of Denmark, in the 
duchy of Hols tern, 20 miles north-west of Ham¬ 
burg, is situated on both banks of the Krttokan, a 
navigable stream, and feeder of the Elbe. It A 
well built, has ccnpsdereble manufactures, and g& 
activo trade m main, it has also a bqgt*Iptlldlng 
yard, and some tanneries. Vast numbers of $ot«& 
S3 


S shoes are made at E, and are sold at sB the 
in the duchies of Slpsvig and Holstein. Many 
Jews reside here, as tips is one of Hie few places » 
the duchies in which they are allowed to -settle 
without having previously obtained permission E. 
bos an important annual cattle-market, fdp. 4461 
EL OBRID See II Qbetd, or Lobeip. 

, ELOCUTION (Lat for speaking out}, the art of 
effective speaking, more especially of public speak- 
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while the wider art of oratory, of whioh elocution is 
a branch, takes account also of the matter spoken 
Tho art of elocution held a prominent place in 
ancient education, but baa been greatly neglected 
m modern times See Reading ana Speaking 

ELOGE When a lumber of the French 
Aeadtme dies, it is customary for his successor to 
deliver an oration, setting forth his merits and 
services This is called an Singe (Lot elogium, Or 
eulogta, praise), and a considerable branch of 
French literature goes by the name Many of the 
French filogea are more florid panegyrics, but others, 
particularly those written by Thomas, D’Alembert, 
Bailly, Oondorcet, Ouvier, and other eminent savants, 
are interesting and valuable biographies Tho proper 
epoch of the 61oge began with Fontenelle (2 vols., 
Par 1731), who was distinguished for clearness, ease, 
and elegance His su< essors have tned to ontshmc 
him m pomp of longue e 

ELOHIM, Hebr, plural of Elofth, Arab lldki 
Chald El&h, Syr Awh, might, power, in plnr, 
intensified, collective, highest power—great beings, 
kings, angels, gods, Deity As a pluiahi exceUennct 
or maje.datts, and joined to the singular verb, it 
denotes, with very rare exceptions, the One, true 
God Joined to the plural verb, however, it usually 
means gods in general, whether including the One 
or not It is mostly used (m the singular sense) 
for or together with Jehovah (the Everlasting 
One), but Borne poitions of the Scriptures employ 
exclusively either the one term or the other 
This circumstance has given rise to endless discus 
sions, and has also suggested amongst others the 
notion of different authors of Genesis. On this, and 
on the relation of those two words to each other, 
see the article Jehovah We shall only mention 
here the hitherto imnotieed opinion of the Tal 
mudists, that Elohim denotes tne Almighty under 
the aspect of a God of strict justice, Jehovah, of 
clemency and mercy As important for tho history 
of the word Elohim, we may add, in conclusion, that 
it was very probably Petrus Lombardus who first 
tned to prove the Trinity out of this plural form— 
an attempt which, although unanimously 'and scorn¬ 
fully l ejected by all scholars, from Galvin, Mercerus, 
Calixtus, the younger Buxtorf, Ac., to our times, 
has lately been revived by Rudolf Stier, who has 
gone so far as to invent a new grammatical term, 

1 Plu.ra.lw Tnmtatw,’ for this purpose See also 
the articles Shemitic Plural and Pentateuch. 

ELONGATION, Angle op, is the angle measur¬ 
ing the distance between two stars, as seen freon the 
earth Usually, it is employed only in speaking of 
the distance of planets from the sun, the Word 
* distance* being used instead of the word elonga¬ 
tion, m regard to fixed stare and planets, as related 
to one another 

ELO PEMENT- Bee Adultery 

EL PASO PEL NO'RTD (in English, (he Pm 

./4I . xr_if 1 ' _hi_ w . « 


state of 0 
long 106° 


v.), in lat. 31° 48 s V., and 
*g on the right borvk of Hie 


Bio Grand% Or Bio Bravo di) Norte, about 1420 
mile* from it* mouth. It is* mnwkably fartal*, 
yielding, m particular, considerable quontitom of 
wm« and brandy. It contain* about 5000 inhabit¬ 
ant*, nearly all of them of mixed blood, la fact, the 




once* of oiviliMd life. The place is worthy of 
notice chiefly a* the mam thoroughfare between 
New Mexico and Mexico Proper 

E'LPHIN, a bishop’s see in Ireland, united to 
Kilznore in 1838. 

EXPHINSTONE, William, a celebrated Scot¬ 
tish prelate, and founder of Bing’s College, Aberdeen, 
was Dorn in the year 1430 or 1431 He was the son 
of William Elphin* : -;, Rector of Kirkmichael, and 
Arohdeacon of Teviotdale, and, as the marriage of 
ecclesiastics was then prohibited, bis birth was ille¬ 
gitimate. E studied at the university of Glasgow, 
where he took his degree of M A at the age of 
twenty-four, at the same tune that he took priest’s 
orders He seems to have acted as his father 1 s enrnte 
at Kirkmichael, for four years, but being strongly 
attached to the study of law (he had practised as 
an advocate m the church courts before this), he 
went to France in his twenty ninth year, at the 
instigation of his uncle, Laurence Elphiustone, who 
supplied him with the means of studying at^ the 
most celebrated s< bools of the continent E so 
highly distinguished himself, that after three years 
he was appointed professor in the university of 
Pans, and afterwards at Orleans, which had then 
the highest reputation us a legal school So greatly 
were his learning and talents appreciated, that the 
parliament of Pans used to ask his opinion on great 
questions After a residence ot nine years abroad, 
he returned to Scotland, and was made successively 
official general of the diocese of Glasgow (1471— 
1472), rector of the university (1474), and offii ml of 
Lothian in 1478, ‘then probably,’ says Mr Cosmo 
Lines {Sketches of Early Scottish Ihstory, Edm 1861), 
‘ the second judicial office in the kingdom, which he 
filled for two years, sitting m parliament, and ser\ 
mg on the judicial committees, which formed the 
supreme oivil jurisdiction in Scotland ’ His dignity, 
learning, and prudence, now began to procure him 
universal respect. He was the principal member of 
a great embassy sent from Scotland to France, to 
settle certain disputes that had sprung up between 
the two countries, and threatened the stability of 
their ancient alliance In thiB important affair, he 
was eminently successful On his return, he was 
made Bishop of Ross m 1481 In 1483, he was 
removed to the see of Aberdeen , and between this 
period and the death of James Ill he was several 
times engaged in embassies to France, Englaqd, 
Burgundy, and Austria. For a few months before 
the death of that monarch, he held the office of 
chancellor of the kingdom He lost this great office 
on the accession of James IV, but, says the autho¬ 
rity already quoted, ‘ he was speedily restored to 
favour, ana to the royal councils, and seems to 


1 applied himself to the faithful dis c h a r ge of his 

S ped functions, endeavouring to rmorm the 
, tile service, and the ntnal of his church. He 
xmeluded (while on a mission to the conti¬ 
nent for another purpose) a treaty with Holland, 
which was beneficial to Scotland. E. seems to have 
bad a genome desire for the enlightenment and 
improvement of hi* oaontrymen. Whenever leisure 
sssaitted, we find him engaged In devuang means 
to this end. It appears to have been chiefly through 


He superintended the preparation and p 
the Breviary qf fLberdem, and collected the 
for the lives of the Soottish saints contain* 
work. He procured frmi the pope (Alexander 
a bull for erecting a university in Aberdeen, 
bull was sent m 14&4, but the college was no 


a bull for erecting a university in Aberdeen. x»e 
bull was sent m 14M, but the college was not founded 
till 1500, when it was dedicated to St Mary—a 
name afterwards changed to King’s College, B. 
built also the great central tower and wooden spire 
of his cathedral church at Aberdeen, provided its 
great bells, covered the roofs of its nave, aisles, and 
transept with lead, and, at lus own expense, bui|t 
a stone bridge over the Lee for the benefit of hi* 
townsmen The fatal battle of Flodden, 9th Sep¬ 
tember 1513, broke the spirit of E, who was never 
seen to smile after. Ho died 25th October 1514, 
and was buried before the high altar of the chapel 
of the college which he founded E was a man of 
great vigour of mind and nobleness of natui e—* one 
of those prelates,’ says a writer m the Quarterly 
Remew (No clxix p 141), ‘who in their muni¬ 
ficent acts, and tlieir laborious and saintly lives, 
shewed to the Scottish church, in her corruption 
and decay, the glorious image of her youth ’ * Wc 
know him,’ says Mr Inues, ‘in the history of the 
tune ns the zealous churchman, the learned lawyer, 
the wise statesman, one who never sacrificed his 
diocesan duties to mere secular cares, but knew 
how to make his political eminence serve the 
mterests of lus church, who, with manners and 
temperanco in lus own person, befitting the primitive 
ages of Christianity, threw around his cathedral and 
palace the taste and splendour that may adorn 
religion, who found time, amidst the cares of state, 
and the pressure of daily duties, to preserve the 
Christian antiquities of lus diocese, and collect 
the memories of those old servants of truth who 
had run a course similar to lus own, to renovate 
lus cathc dral service, and to support and foster all 
good letters, while his economy of a slender revenue 
rendered it sufficient for the erection and support of 
sumptuous buildings and the endowment of a famous 
university ’ Some volumes of notes made by E 
whin studying m the law schools, are preserved in 
the library of the University of Aberdeen A tran¬ 
script of Foi dun’s Scotich omcon, with some addi¬ 
tions, in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, was long 
erroneously ascribed to him His B> euutnum Aber- 
donense, jmnted in 1509—1510, was reprinted in two 
volumes quarto at London in 1853 

EL ROSA'RIO, a small town of the Mexican 
Confederation m the state of Cmaloa, is situated 
55 miles east north-east of Mazatlan It is import¬ 
ant chiefly as bemg a commercial entrepot between 
Mazatlan and the interior Foil 5000 

ELSINO'RE, a town and seaport of Denmark, on 
the island of Seeland, is situated on the western 
share of the Sound, and at its narrowest part, 
miles west south-west of the town of H^dngbotw ip 
Sweden, and 24 miles north of Copenhagen. Lat 
56° 2' N, long 12° 36' E. The town, whwh has 
been in recent times considerably improved, is 
spacious, and consults of one long principal street, 
with several lateral branches. Toe cathedral, con¬ 
taining some fine tombs* max. of them very dm, 
may be considered as one pf the most interest 
edifices At a short distance to the east of E. are 
castle and (he fortress of Kron ' i ’ 2 , the 
stone building in the Gothic style, an 
stronghold mounted with guns ft 
Senna in aR direction*. Tp the 
and m its immediate vicinity, is & 

Manenhst, the pleasure-grounds oi 
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the crest of a hill, are open to the public Fran the 
grounds of Manenlist, magnificent views may be 
had 6f the Sound, of Hebiagborg, and of the plains 
of Sweden The harbour of E., formed by a wooden 
pier, is accessible to ships of light draught E. has 
a brisk foreign trade, and has, besides, manufactures 
of straw-hate, arms, sugar, brandy, &c, also cotton¬ 
printing and fisheries The Sound Dues (q v) w ere 
collected here. Pop 9097 

Saxo Grammaticus, a famous writer of the 12th 
c,, was bom here Here Skakspeare laid the scene 
of his Hamlet, a perversion of history on the part of 
the great dramatist, as Jutland, not Seeland, was 
Hairnet’s country The vaults uuder the castle of 
KronbCrg were supposed to be the residence of 
Holger Danake, the mythic hero of Denmark, who 
never appeared above ground save when the country 
was in danger, and was then supposed to xnaren 
at the head of the Danish armies In severe 
winters the Sound is frozen over at E , so that one 
can walk over the ice from Denmark to S\\ eden 

E'LSSLER, Fanny, a celebrated dancer, was born 
at Vienna in Die year 1811, aud educated at Naples 
for the ballet, along with her elder sister Theresa. 
The first triumph of the sisters took place at Berlin, 
where they appeared in 18JO The reputation 
acquired by Fanny in Berlin preceded her to Italy, 
America, England, and St Petersburg, where liu 
beauty, amiability, and mastery in her art, charmed 
all classes of society In 1841, the two sisters went to 
America, where they excited unwonted enthusiasm 
After Fftimy had earned laurels in St Petersburg, 
she returned, in 1851, to Vienna, to take a final 
leave of the stage She then letired to Hambuig, 
where she still lesides on a small estate purchased by 
her beyond the Dainmthore Theresa was less graoc 
ful m her motions than her sistei, but exhibited 
great stiengtli, boldness, and agility On the 25th 
April 1851, she became the wife of Prince Adal 
bert of Prussia, and was ennobled by the king of 
Prussia 

E'LSTER, tbi name of two rivers of Germany, 
the White and the Black Elster The White E 
rises at the foot of the Elster mountains, on the 
north western boundary of Bohemia, flows in a 
northerly direction, anil falls into the Saale three 
miles south of the town of Halle, m Prussia. Its 
chief affluent is the I’lcisse fiom the nght Total 
length, 110 miles. The Blaok E rises m the kingdom 
of Saxony, within two miles of Elstra, flows north 
west, enters Prussia, and joins the Elbe eight miles 
South-east of Wittenberg Length, 105 miles 

EL8TRACK.E, Rkuinacd or Kknold, an 
English engraver, who flourished about 1620 He 
worked chiefly for the booksellers, and lus plates, 
which are executed with the graver, without 
etohmg, are almost entirely confined to portraits. 
Prints from Ins plates are much sought after, not 
only from their scarcity, and as illustrating English 
history, but as works of art, in which much char¬ 
acter is expressed in a firm and forcible manner 
When he did not sign his plates with his name, 
he marked them with hiS initials, R. E. 

ELTO'N, a famous salt lake of Russia, is situated 
in the government of Saratov, 170 miles south-south* 
east from the town of that name, the 1st of its 
centre being 48* 66' N, and the long 46" 40' E. Its 
longest diameter is eleven miles, and its shortest 
about nine miles It has a superficial extent of 
45,500 English acres, but at no puce is it more than 
about 15 inches ib depth. It is of an oval form, 
and can be easily reached from the BoUth, hut the 
northern banks rue so rapidly that access to it from 
that quarter u difficult In the hottest season, so 
wonderful u Dm illusion produced by the crystallised 


salt, that Dm lake seems covered with snow and 
ice. EL yields about 10&000 tons of aslt annually, 
m the collection of which about 10,000 persons are 
employed. 

ELUTRIATION is ike term applied to the 
process of separating, by means of water, (he finer 
particles of earths and pigments from the heavier 
portions. The apparatus generally used 18 * large 
vat, in which grinding wheels revolve, and the Sub¬ 
stance to be reduced to powder being placed in the 
vat along with watei, the wheels m revolving not 
only pulverise the material, hut from their motion 
being communicated to the water, the latter is 
enabled to retain m mechanical suspension the finer 
particles of the clay, Ac By allowing a stream of 
water to flow m and out of the vat, the finer par¬ 
ticles can be constantly floated away, and the liquid 
being run mto settling vats, the fine powder settles 
to the bottom, when the water can be run off from 
the surface This process is much employed in the 
manufacture of the materials used m pottery, and 
in the preparation of pigments 

E'LVANS are veins of a granular crystalbue 
mixture of felspai and quartz, probably proceeding 
from a granite mass, which are found m granite 
rooks and fossiliferous slates in Cornwall, Devon, 
and the south of Irelmcl 

E'LVAS, an episci , il City andfortreas of Portugal, 
stands m a veiy fruitful district on the eastern 
frontier of the pro\ mce of Alcmtejo, 10 miles west 
of Badajoz, aud 40 miles north east of Evoia It 
is the strongest fortress in Portugal, and one of the 
strongest in Europe It is built upon a precipitous 
hill, is surrounded by walls, and by a glacis and 
covered w ay Besidt s these, E lias other defences 
m two formidable forts, Fort Sta. Lucia, and Fort 
Lippe, the former to the south, and the latter— 
almost entirely shell proof - to the north of the city 
E is an old ton n, many of its houses are badly 
built Its most striking architectural feature is an 
enormous aqueduct, which conveys watei to it from 
a distance of three miles This aqueduct consists of 
four tiers of arches built upon one another, and 
rising to tho height of about 250 feet The chief 
manufactures of E are arms and jewellery There 
are here extensive store houses failed with British 
manufactures, and the inhabitants, by illegally 
selling these goods within the Spanish frontier, 
realise considerable wealth Pop 12,400 

E lias undergone many sieges, but has never been 
taken The Spaniards besieged it m 1385, and agam 
in 1659, when a famous battle took place called Die 
Lines of Elvas, in which the Portuguese, though 
greatly inferior in numbers, drove Die Spaniards 
fiom their lines in front of the town E. was raised 
to the rank of a pity by D Manoel, king of Portugal, 
in 1513 

ELVES See Fairies. 

E'LY, so called from a Saxon word, dxg, an eel, 
or heltg, a willow, may be called a cathedral, town 
rather than a city, and is situated on an eminence 
in that part of the fen-country of Cambridge¬ 


shire called the Isle qf Ely. Pop. about 600(1. The 
Eastern Counties and the Great Northern Rail* 
ways have each stations, Die former outside, Die 
latter in the town. ' 

Ely CaUiedraL —Abopt the year 673, Etheldrada, 
daughter of the king of East Anglia, and wife of 
Oswy, king of Northumberland, founded a mrt- 
tery here, ami took on herself the government ol t ifc. 
Two hundred years afterwards (870), the Danes 
ravaged the Isle, and destroyed the monastery, 
which was rebuilt in 970 by St Ethelwold, Bishop 
of Winchester} and this continued Dll 1081; When 
a new church was begun, which was ootiwexted 
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into a cathedral, mi the abbey erected into a 
see in 1109. The pooMMKnor of the abbey were 
divided between the bishop and the community 
nib cathedral contains some beautiful specimens 
of architecture, especially of Surly Norman. Its 
exterior duneqsions are 635 feet from west to east. 
The great cross or main transept is 190 feet. The 
turrets at the west tower are 215 feet high, and the 
lantern over the central tower 174 feet The west 
front was built by GeofFry Ridel, the third bishop, 
who died m 1189, and is of Norman work. About 
200 years after his tune, an addition of 64 feet was 
made to the tower, and over that a spire This 
great superincumbent weight crushed the north-west 
transept, and the south west one, which still remains, 
was considerably weakened In front there is a 
west portico or goblee (q v), of £arly Gothic, 
said to lie the work of Bishop Euatachms. The 
nave is of Norman work, and was completed about 
1174 The columns are alternately round and octa¬ 
gonal The roof was, in 1861, beautifully painted 
The transepts, which are the most ancient parts 
of the church, were built m the reign of Henry I 
They had originally a middle and two side aisles, 
but the latter arc, in the south transept, walled 
up, and the space used as a vestry and hbiary 
Originally thire stood a square tower in the centre 
of the building, opening into the nave and trail sc pts, 
but this gave way m 1322, and fill eastwards, 
crushing three arenes of the choir The repair of 
this dilapidation was undertaken by the sacrist 
of that time, Alan de Walsingham The design was 
original, an octagon tower with four longer and [ora 
shorter sides, surmounted by a lantern The upper 
part of this, which is of timber, is about to be 
rebuilt as a memorial to the 1 ite Dea^Peacock 

The choir contains some nch varieties of decorated 
Gothic, and the fine shafts of Puibeck marblo com¬ 
bine beautifully with the white stone work. The 
whole has lately been restored and beautified 
Originally, it was much shorter eastwards, and pro¬ 
truded into the nave, but in 1235 the semicircular 
end of the old church was taken down, and six 
arches added by Hugh dc Northwold At tho dedi¬ 
cation and remov al of the relics, Henry HI and lus 
court were present The east end is eminently 
beautiful it consists of two tiers of high lancet- 
shaped windows Perhaps the most interesting 
' and yet beautiful part of tho building is the Lady 
Chapel—an incomparable work, irreparably spoiled 
by the barbarism of Puritan times. It was begun In 
1321, and finished m 1349, simultaneously with the 
rebuilding of the central tower and ruined choir, 
a circumstance highly illustrative of the taste and 
munificence of the times It has a stone roof, like 
Ring’s College Chapel in Cambridge, which it is 
supposed to have suggested, and the walls were once 
decorated from top to bottom with countless niches 
and linages of saints and martyrs, not one of which 
remains undefaced. Its length is 100 feet, width, 
46 , height, 60 Bishop Alcock’s Chapel, in which 
'he lies burned, is at the east end of the north aisle— 
an overloaded specimen of the richest flond Gothic 
Bishop West’s Chapel, at the east end of the south 
anile, u a more pleasing example of the same style 
Amongst the celebrated names connected with 
E. are Abbot Thurston, who defended the Isle 
against William the Conqueror for seven years, 
Longohamp, chancellor and regent trader Richard 
I.; Chancellor Morton, Simon Patrick, and Bishop 
Andrews. The bishops of XL, like the bishops of 
Durham, formerly enjoyed a palatine jurisdiction, 
and appointed them own chief-justice, do ; bat this 
privilege whs taken from them by the 6th and 7th 
W1L {V. 1 The Bishop of XL is visitor to St Peter’s, 
8$ John's, and Jams College*) Cambridge, of wbioh 

last he also appoints the master. Themis a grammar- 
school attached to the Cath®Ss#h, founded -by 
Henry VHL There are some interesting re mams of 
tU old conventual buildings in the neighbourhood 
of the Cathedral. 

* ELY, Isle or, the south part of the Bedford 
Level, or the part of Cambridgeshire north of the 
Ouse. It includes above a half of this county, is 24 * 
miles long from north to south, with an avenge 
breadth of 14 miles, and oontaras four hundreds. It 
consists of a monotonous, marshy, or fenny plain, 
formerly covered with water, and abounding in 
aquatic birds and plants. It oluefly consists of black 
earth and turf, and, whore well drained by innu¬ 
merable artificial canals and ditches, it produces 
fine cropB of hemp, flax, wheat, oats, and cole seed. 
Over it are interspersed small eminences, generally 
crowned with vulaees and towns, as Ely Chty, 
March, Thorney, Wnittlesea, and Wisbeoeh Pop 
about 60,000 

E'LYMUS See Lyme Grass 

ELY'SIUM (Or elusion), a place in the infernal 
regions of the ancient classical mythology, where 
the souls of the good dwell after death. In the 
Odyssey, Homer describes it os a place where the 
souls of the departed lived in ease and abundance 
among innocent pleasures, and enjoying a mild/and 
wholesome air In tho Iliad, however, ho gives a 
sombre new of tho state of the deported souls. 
Achilles, though in Elysium, is mode to envy<the 
life of the meanest bind on earth By succeeding 
poets, the bliss ot Elysium is drawn in much more 
lively colours Besides the amenity and various 
delights of the place, diverse employments are found 
for the inhabitants, according to the ruling passion 
of each while on earth Elysium was supposed by 
some witters to be in mid air, by others u the 
sun, by others in the centre of tho earth, next 
Tartarus, by others, in the Islands of the Blest 

ELZEVIER, or ELZEVIR, the name of a 
celebrated family of printers at Amsterdam, 
Leyden, and other places m Holland, whose 
beautiful editions were chiefly published between 
the j ears 1583 and lb80 Louis, the first of them, 
is said to hove been bom at Louvain about the 
year 1540 He was induced by religious disturb¬ 
ances to leave his native city, and m 1580, he 
settled as a bookbinder and bookseller in Leyden, 
where he died about 1617 The first work edited 
by bun bears the title Drum Mbraiamcm Quits- 
itonum etc Mesponstonum Librl Duo, videlicet Secundus 
ac Tertiun, m Academia Lvgdunenci MDLXXXIII 
Veneunt Lugdum Batavorum a/pud HHseuinum e 
Regime Schola Novas The second, a Eutropras by 

P Morula, bears the date 1592, and was long 
erroneously believed to be the first that issued from 
XL’s press Five out of Louis’s seven sons continued 
to carry on their father’s business. Their natfles 
were Matthew, Louis, Aegidius, Jodoous (JoOst), 
and Bonaventura The last, in conjunction with ins 
nephew Abraham E (a son of Matthew), prepared 
the smaller editions of the classics, in 12mo and 
16mo, which ore still valued for tour beauty and 
correctness. It is mainly on these that their reputa¬ 
tion is based. The bouse of XL, in Amsterdam, was 
established by Lpuu, the «m of Jodocut XL, in 1638. 
Peter E., grandson of the last 'mentioned, earned on 
the bookselling business in Utrecht, and died m 1696. 
For more than a century, however, this family has* 
ceased to have any connection with book-printing. 

It is represented at present by 

Elsevier, whose father was governor of the isle of 
Curacao, and died m 1841. The Elzavwr editions of 
Virgfl, Terence, and other Roman "brnriftsl authors, 
as well as of the Stew Testament, flak Psalter, da, 
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ure wan rolled both for beauty and correctness. 
It is - — 


said that the Klxeviere generally emplo 

r the < 


woroepi to correct^ the press, ^uiular thd conrii 


that they would be leas likely than men, op 
own responsibility, to introduce alterations into the 
text Compare Adry, Notice aur lea. Imp v vura de 
la FaimUe dea Ektmera (Pans, 1806), and Pieter's 
Annulet de Vlmprimerte EMwnenne (Ghent, 1861— 
1862) 


EMACIATION (Lat mociea), leanness Sec 
Phthisis, Taber, Consumption 


EMANATION means, in general, efflux or issue 
In theology and philosophy, it indicates an ancient 
doctrine, which considered all things as emanating 
or flowing from a Supreme> Principle According 
to this doctrine, the origin of things is only an over¬ 
flowing of the divine fulness—an outstreaming of 
the light from the necessity of its nature, and not 
any See action on the part of Uod What is 
thus given off us a copy from original perfection, 
departs more and more fiom its source, and gra 
dually degenerates, which was thought to account 
for the ongm of evil This doctrine came from the 
Bast, and pervades the Indian mythology, the sys 

’ 'Itttamo pi 


tem of Zoroaster, and the Neo Platonic philosophy 
of Alexandria In Christian theology, the idea of 
emanation has hi en applied to explain the relation 
among the persons of the Trinity 

EMANOHE See Man< nu 


America. The expeditions under Albuquerque put 
E. in possession of the south coast of Africa and of 
the Indian Archipelago Not satisfied with this, 
he opened a communication with Persia, Ethiopia, 
and, m 1617, with China. At his death, 13th 
December 1621, Portugal was in possession of a 
large fleet, atrong fortresses, well-furnished arsenals, 
a warlike army, a flourishing trade and commerce, 
and extensive colonies His reign has been termed 
the golden age of Portugal E was tbnee married 
first to Isabella, the daughter of Ferdinand, after¬ 
wards to Mary of Castile, her sister (by whom he 
had two children, John and Isabella, the former of 
whore succeeded him on the throne), and thirdly, 
to Eleanore of Austria, sister of Charles V 


EMARGINATK See Leaves 


EMU A, a nver of Tuikistau, m the Kirghiz 
territory, rises at the western bast of the Muehajar 
or Mongojar Mountains, and flowing m a south west 
direotaon, enters the Caspian Sea after a course of 
about 300 miles 


EMANCIPATION See Hi avert 


EMANCIPATION, in the Roman law, was the 
act by which the Putnu. PoUetas (q v ), or paternal 
authority, was dissolved m the lifetime of the father 
It took place m the form of a sale ( imincijmlto ) by 
the father of the son to a third party, who manu¬ 
mitted him The Twelve Tables required that this 
ceremony should be goiu tluougli litre < times, and 
it was only aftoi the third sale that the son became 
etu juris under his own law In general, the son 
was at last resold to the 1 father, who nnnumitted 
lum, and thus acquit eel the rights of a Tatron (q v ), 
which would otheiwise have belong! d to the alien 
purchaser who finally manumitted him In the ease 
of daughters and grandchildren, one sale was suth 
cient If the child dud intestate, oi if In required 
a tutor or cuiatoi, the father’s rights as patron 
came into play, but if the father died mtt state, 
the son took nothing, because he wat out of his 
family But this ngoui of the old law was modihed 
by the praetor’s edict, -which placed all the children 
on the same footing In the law of Scotland, email 
cipation is called Foresfunuliation (q v ) The only 
case in which the tonn is employed in England is 
with reference to poor law settlements See Betti f 
mknt, Poor. 

EMANCIPATION, Catholic See Roman 
Catholic Emancipation 

EMA'NTJEL I, king of Portugal, styled the 
Great, and sometimes, likewise, the Fortunate, 
was born on the 3d May 1469, and succeeded John 
II in 1496 Before his accession to the throne, he 
bore the title of Duke of Be] a- On his accession, be 
prepared the bode of laws whioh bears his name, 
ana Tendered himdelf remarkable by his zeal ana 
exertions in the cause of education, by his aotivc 
piety, aud by his predilection for the society of 
artists and scholars. Through his exertions, Por¬ 
tugal beoame the first naval power of Europe, and 
the centre of the commerce of the world. He 
dispatched Vasco de Gama to sail round the Cape 
of Good Hope, and discover the passage to India. 

Cabral was commissioned by him to-"" 

discoveries of Vasoo de Gama etui 
Caqrte Real to sail along the coasts 


EMBATiMING, the art of presenting the body 
after death, invented by thi Egyptians, whose pre 
]«nid bodies are known by the name of mummies, 
and me called m the hieroglyphs mhn, and bj St 
Augustine jabltaroe This art seems to have derived 
its origin from the idee 'hat the presenation of the 
body was necessary h the return of the soul to 
the human form uftei it had completed its n < le of 
existence of three oi ten thousand years Physical 
and sanitary reasons may also have induced the 
ancypnt Egyptians , and the lege ml of Osiris, w hose- 


body, destroyed by Typlum, was found by Isis, 
and embalmed by fas sou Annins, gave a leligieius 


sanction to the rite, all deceased persons being 
supposed to be embalmed after the model of Osiris 
in the abuton of Philip The art appeals as old as 
2000 b e, at least the bodies of Cheops, Mycennus, 
and otheia of the age of the 4th dynasty having 

•best recorded 


been embalmed Cue of the earn 



Egyptian Mummy 


embalmmonts on record is that of the patriarch 
Jacob, and the body of Joseph was thus prepared, 
and transported out ot Egypt The process has 
been described by Herodotus and Diodorus, but 
their accounts can only refer to their own age, and 
are only partially confirmed by an examination of 
the mummies The following seems to fiave been 
the usual rule observed after death The relations of 
the deceased went through tho oity chanting a wail 
for tho dead The corpse of a male was at onoe 
committed into the chargo of the undertakers, if a 
female, it was retamed at home till decomposition 
had begun. The paraaekutea, or flank mower of the 
district, a person of low olass, whose estab li s hm ent 
was situated w the cemeteries or suburbs, conveyed 
the corpse home. A scribe marked with a reed-pen 
a line on the left side beneath the nbs, dowp which 
line the parasohistes made a deep i nci sion with a 
rude kniieorBttuonum «tone, probably flint. He 
was then pelted bythose around with sf— 
mirtued with gafftSfr Another kind of §L 

- . -—“". then proceeded to 

the exception 


e tancheutea, Of 
the entrails 
heart and * 

rnmv 



ac, 


wa« extracted pf 

crooked —‘-- 4 -* 


this having 
for the sail 


its soil 
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necessary lor its preservation, and the future opejpt- 


methods prevailed the first, accessible only to 
the wealthy, consisted m passing peculiar drugs 
through the postal* into the cavities of the skull, 
nuung the belly in palm wine, and filling it with 
resins, cassia, and other substances, and stitching 
np the incision in the left flank The mummy 
was then Bteeped m natron for seventy days, aim 
wrapped up m hnwi, cemented by gums, and sot 
upright in a wooden coffin against the walls of the 
bouse or tomb This process cost a silver talent, 
which, considering the relative value of anoient 
money at one thud of that at present, would amount 
to about £725 The second process consisted in 
removing the brain, as before, but only injecting 
the viscera with lednon, or cedar oil, and soaking 
the corpse m a solution of natron for seventy days, 
which brought away or destroyed the viscera and 
soft portions, leaving only the skin and "bones 
The expense was a minn, relatively worth about 
£243 The third process, in use for the poorer 
classes, washed the corpse m myrrh, and salted it 
for seventy days The expense was a trifle, not 
mentioned. When thus prepared, the bodies were 
ready for sepulture, but were often kept some tune 
bt tor,, hung buried- -often at home—and even 
produced at festive entertainments, to recall to the 
guests the transient lot of humanity When buin-d, 
they were, sent to the cholehytcc, a higher class than 
the tai teheiitce, who had charge of the tombs, the 
mummies, and the masses for the dead All classes 
were embalmed, even malefactors , and those who 
were drowned in the Nile or killed by orocothles 
received an embalmment from the uty nearest to 
whu h the accident occurred As the *rt, however, 
existed for many centuries, it may be lasily con¬ 
ceived that mummies were preserved by very dtf 
ferent means, and qiute distinct from those ilesililted 
by classical authors, some having been found merely 
dried in the sand, others salted by natron, or both d 
in resins and bitumen, with or without the flank 
incision, having the brains remover tin ugh the 
eyes or base of the cranium, with the vmf la return ed 
into the body, placed upon it, 01 deposited m 'ars 
in shapes of the genu of the dead, tb< skin pa !y 
milled, the flank incision covered vuth tin imli, 
tli« tingi is cased in silvir I hi iyi unov> and 
replaced The muminie i gt ut r illy wrapped in 

linen bandages, anil placid m i ostav eoflms 8 >jc 
K aacOoJ’HAUiiH The sacreil animals were also 
mummied, but by simpler pi messes than men 
Mummies, it may be observed in passing, were used 
in the 15th and lbth centuries ox the Christian era 
for drugs and other medical purposes, and uoatiums 
against diseases, and a peculiar hi ojvu colour, used 
as the background of picture s, was obtained from 
the bitumen. The Ethiopians used similar means 
to preserve the dead, and the successful nature 
of embalming may be judged from the numerous 
mummies m the different museums of Europe 
Other less successful means were used by nations 
of antiquity to embalm. The Persians employed 
wax, the Assyrians, honey, thp Jews embalmed 
their monarch* with spices, with which the body 
@1 our Lord was also anointed, Alexander the 
* Great was preserved m wax and honey, and some 
Homan bodies have been found thus apDnhneii 
Thp Quenches, or ancient inhabitant* of the Canary 
Isles, need an elaborate process like the Egfptjan, 
and desiccated, bodies, preserved by atmospheric or! 
other circumstances for oentaries, have beep, found 
in Prance, Sicily, England, and America, t-sueciaUy m 
Central America and Peru. The art of w a b al mmg 
was probably paver lost iff Europe, pod De Bils, 


Ruysoh, Swammerdam, and Obpjderus boast of 
great suooese in the art There was a celebrated 
cabinet of M. Da Rosier* in 1727, acmttininc pro* 
pared bodies, and the mode of embalming, princes 
and others, by prepared ba|tos and other substanops, 
is detailed byPemoher, oonusting in the removal 
and separate embalmment of the heart and visesnv, 
and removing the brain, and introducing the prepar¬ 
ations by incisions all over the body Dr rfuatpr 
injected essential oils through the principal arteries 
into the body Boudet, dnriug the French Empire, 
embalmed the bodies of the senators with camphor, 
balsam of Peru, JeW pitch, tan and salt, but rile 
discovery of Ohaussicr of the preservative power 
of corrosive sublimate, by winch animal matter 
becomes ngid, hard, and grayish, introduced a 
new means of embalming by Bedard and Larrey; 
but owing to the desieoation, the features do net 
retain their shape The discovery of the prifc 
servative power of a mixture of equal parts el 
acetate ana chloride of alumina, or of sulphate iff 
alumina, by Gannal in 1834, and of that or arspnie 
by Tranchim, anil of pyroxilio spirits by Babmgton 
and Roes in 1833, and of the antiseptic nature of 
chloride of /me, have led. to the application of 
these salts to the embalming or preparation of 
oodles requited to be preserved for a limited tune j 
but there is no reason to believe that bodies so 
pr< served will last as loug as Egyptian mummies, 
bee Pettigrivv, llmtory of Mummies (4ta, Lond. 
18.14), Gann d, Txuh d Kmhmmemenl (8vo, Pans, 
18,18), translated by Harlan (8vo, Philadelnh. 
1840), Magnus, Dus Einbatainnren <kr LeKlien 
(8vo, praunsch 1830) 

EMBA NKMENT, EARTHWORK Embank¬ 
ments, in Encmeenng, are masses of earth, rock, or 
other materials artificially formed, and ming above 
the natmal surface of the ground They are chiefly 
form* (l cither (1) to carry railways, common roads, 
lanals, &i , over depressions of the rountry, or (2) 
fm hydraulic purposes, such as the formation of 
reserv'ous for storing watu , oi as defences against 
the overflowing of rivers, the encroachments of the 
sc i, of fiikis, &c 

In tho formation of canals, radways, and other 
in ids, embankment and euumtwn go hand in hand, 
and, under tlic mine of Kakthwoiik, form —esjie- 
nally in modem times, and sinco tin development of 
the mlway systim-a vast branch of industry, 
civ ing employment to many thousands of labourers, 
known in England as ‘navvies’ The earthworks 
executed within the last quarter of a magituiy in 
Great Britain alone have cost many mulkjns of 
pounds. 

In planning woiks of the kmd alluded to, engineers 
follow, as much as possible, the principle of making 
the cuttings oi excavations ana the embankments 
balance, 1 q, of making the earth, See , taken from 
the cuttings be sufficient for the formation of the 
embankments See Railways (EiraiNEKMim). Ift 
proceeding to the actual construction of a railway 
embankment, a g, a beginning u made at the points 
where the level of the formation meets the surface 
of the ground, and on each side of three pouts tho 
cutting is taken out, and the embankment formed 
by men using pick, shovel, and borrow, so that a 
roadway is formed for a distance of from 60 to 100 
yards When the ‘ lead,’ oremeJis|wiee between* the 
face of the outting and the ‘dap-heacL’ or end of the 
embankment, » greater than this, it is no longer 
economical jo use the barrow To continue the 
catting and embankment, several, methods max be 
i employed j the most oomtdon are, dobbin cjrts, 




and lastly, ballast-wagons or tracks drawn by 
a locomotive. The cost of earthwork naturally 
vanes greaty with the nature of the strata in 
which the cutting has to be made, the length of the 
‘ lead,’ and other circumstances When rocks have 
to be cut through, Blasting (q v) is had recourse to 
One of the points on which considerable doubt 
existed, was as to the inclination of the side slopes 
of embankments, but it has been found that nearly 
all kinds of earthwork will stand at an inclination 
of 14 horizontal to 1 vertical When, however, it is 
necessary to use very wet substances, such as peat 
moss or wet clays, or when the embankment is of 
great height, a flatter slope may be necessary In 
many cases, it is advisable to substitute a Viaduct 
(q v) for an embankment All embankments put 
m as above mentioned subside more or less, the 
subsidence being much more distinctly perceptible 
in clay than m gravel When clay is thrown by the 
Wagon over a considerable tip, the lower half of the 
embankment will be seen to consist of round bullets 
of clay of sufficient hardness to resist being squeezed 
into one moss by the weight of the embankment, 
until in the course of tune, from the effects of niois 
ture, they become gradually disintegrated, and a 
settlement or sinking of the embankment takes place, 
sometimes to the extent of a twelfth, or even »tenth 
of the height The greatest sinking usually occurs 
during the first wet weather after tne formation of 
the embankment, but it sometimes goes on, though 
more and more Blowly, for years In the case of 
railway embankments, this subsidence is seldom of 
very material importance If the permanent rads 
are lmd, the labour and expense of restoring them to 
the level is not great, and the embankment should 
always be formed sufficiently wide at the top to 
allow of filling it up to its proper level without 
adding to the slopes It is, however, practicable, 
though rather hazardous, to wideu it at the top 
afterwards by cutting trenches in the slopes 

When the side slope of the ground on which an 
embankment is to bo formed is veiy steep, the whole 
work has a tendency to slip laterally, and to iirei ent 
this, trenches or steps are cut in the ground before 
putting in the embankment When the material is 
very wet, it sometimes is impossible to prevent the 
slopes from bulging out, m which case it is gener¬ 
ally sufficient to put m additional stall until the 
•work stands. I*eat moss is seldom used to form an 
embankment, but frequently an embankment has to 
be formed where the ground below is moss to a con¬ 
siderable extent I 11 this case, many plans have been 
adopted to form a substantial unyielding work, which, 
where the moss is deep, and contains much water, 
is often very troublesome and expensive. Among 
these, perhaps, m most cases, the best is to continue 
throwing m earth until no further subsidence takes 
place In some cases, piling has been adopted, and 
in others, a layer of tree tops and brushwood has 
been placed on the moss under the embankment 
When this is done, it frequently happens that the 
ground on eaoh side of the embankment opens in 
great rents, rises to a considerable height, ana moves 
laterally from the embankment. A good example of 
this may be sera on the Scottish Central Railway, 
a short distance to the south of the Bridge of Allan 
station. 

Embankments, when finished, have their side- 
slopes usually covered with sod and sown with grass- 
seed; this not only improves their appearance, but 
adds considerably to them stability, preventing 
ram and wind ffom doing the damage that might 
otherwise take place. 

In regard to embankments to restrain Or prevent 
the* encroachment of water, it is necessary, in addi¬ 
tion to forming them of sufficient height and 


.strength, to cover the surface of the slopes in such s 
wap that the action of ‘the water will not affect it. 
Of course the method adopted mart depend entirely 
on the nature of the oaaef nfhara, for exam p l e , the 
water only occasionally tenstiM tile embankment, 
as in the cose at nver-flood* sod does not ran with 


has been foundeffectual Where,however, the slopes 
are subject to the action of waves or rapid water, 
more effectual and expensive measures must be 
adopted, such as stone-pitohing, piling, to Embank¬ 
ments of this nature ore used on a great scale in 
Holland See Dykes' , 

Embankments for* d .-uning up water so as to 
form ponds or reservoirs, require, m addition to 
the other conditions, to be perfectly water-tight, 
and for this purpose a ‘puddle-wall’ of day is 
earned from top to bottom in the heart of the 
structure The great difficulty lies in preventing 
the water from finding its way between the bottom 
of the puddle-wall and the foundation on which 
it rests, or even through the substances of which 
that foundation consists, and the wall must often 
be earned to a great depth below the surface of 
the ground until an impermeable stratum be found. 
A knowledge of the geology of the place is hero 
essential to the engineer. 

EMBA'RGO (fi- 1 the Spanish embargar, to 
m bar, to arrest), 1 - a temporary order from the 
Admiralty to prev< nt the amval or departure of 
ships It may apply to vessels and goods, or to 
specified goods only , it may be general or speoial, 
it may apply to the entering only, to the departure 
only, or to both entenng and departure of ships from 
particular ports , and lastly, although issued by the 
Admiralty ifi this country, it would bo equally an 
embargo if issued by any other competent authonty 
Such embargoes are generally connected in some 
way or other with a state of war between two 
countries 

E'MBASSY In a popular sense, all diplomatic 
missions are spoken 01 as embassies, but such 
is not the teclnucal meaning of the term In its 
more limited acceptation* embassy is a mission pre¬ 
sided over by an ambassador, as distinguished mom 
a mission or legation intrusted to an envoy, or 
other inferior diplomatic minister In this stricter 
sense, Great Britain has now only four embassies— 
those at Pans, Vienna, St Petersburg, and Constan¬ 
tinople The only difference between the powers 
and pnvileges of the ambassador and the envoy 
is, that the former represents the person of his 
sovereign, and in this capacity he can demand a 
private audience of i)ie sovereign to whom he is 
accredited, whilst the latter must address him¬ 
self to the minister for foreign affairs. A residence 
is provided for the ambassador, and an allowance 
for house rent is made to inferior ministers, in 
addition to their salaries See Ambassador, Envoy, 
Consul. 

EMBATE'RIGH, a war-song of the Spartans, 
accompanied by flutes, which they sung march¬ 
ing in time, and rushing on the enemy. The 
origin of the embatenon is lost in 
antiquity r-- • - , 

EMBATTLED,or IMBATTLED, [* 

called also CrmeUt, ana, of the par- imal 
tition lines m heraldry, traced m MMBjSlI 
the form at the battlements of a I 

castle or tower. A bordnre embattled I . J 

is often given as a difference to any ^~~*^**t*^ 
member of a fatally who p, or haa 
bom, a soldier. > , 

EMBATTLEMENT. See BattuM***. * 
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EMBER or EtoBEBJHG .DAYS, 
to too Book of Common Prayer #f too Church 
England, tone Ann oro appointed four times in 
toe yeas to be ebaervnd, to im of noting and 
abstinence; these joys toe mfwmpt»i&.y, Friday, 
and Saturday after the fatoTkiniMy in Lent, offer 
toe feast of Benteedet, after toe 14|h September, 
and after the 13th December! The term ‘embenng’ 
has been vanouely derived from the Greek n/ufm, 
and from the embers or ashes which in the earliest 
tunes were strewed over toe head at tames of 
fasting, in token of humility and self-condemna¬ 
tion But the more corfeet derivation would 
appear to be from the Saxon Ymbrme dagos, horn 
the Saxon ymb, about, and ryne, a course or run¬ 
ning, the term applied to these fasts because they 
came round at certain set seasons m toe year — 
Somner, Dtcttonanum Saxomci. This phrase is 
used in the laws of Alfred the Great, and also of 
Canute, and corresponds with the term used by 
toe canonists, jguma qvatuor temporum, the fasts 
of toe four seasons. Mr Somner says that the 
embenng days were ‘times of old cboBen and set 
apart for fasting and prayer for obteynmg the fruits 
of the earth, and to give thanks for the same, 
whereas at those tunes they are either sowen, 
sprang np, coming m their npenesse, or gathered 
into the barnc, as also to obtains the grace of 
the Holy Ghost, when holy orders are given and 
ministers made ’ It is to this latter purpose that 
the Church of England to the present day particu 
larly devotes the ember days, and a special prayer is 
appointed for use at those seasons. 

EMBERI'ZA and EMBERIZIDiE See Bunting 

EMBE'ZZLEMENT, the felomous Appropriation 
bv clerks, servants, or others in a position of trust, 
of goods, money, or other chattels intrusted to their 
care, or received in the course of their duty, on 
account of their employers. It is essential to the 
crane of embezzlement that the article taken should 
not have been in the aotual or constructive posses¬ 
sion of the employer, for if it were, the offence 
would amount to Larceny (q v) Embezzlement 
is not an offence at common law, hence, persons 
guilty of tois crane were formerly suffered to escape 
punishment In consequence of a flagrant instance 
of this immunity (Bazdey’s Case, u Leach, 835), 
the Act 39 Geo HI c 85, was passed, whereby 
embezzlement was made a felony Thu act hi# 
been repealed, but the law has since been fixed 
by subsequent enactments The leading statute 
on this subject is 7 and 8 Geo IV c 29 

Embezzlement by clerks or servants is punishable 
by transportation or imprisonment. See Punish- 
mknt. If the offender be a male, he is liable to 
be once, twice, or thnee publicly or privately 
whipped, at the discretion of the judge Questions 
of much nicety often arose u to whether the facts 
proved constituted the crane of embezzlement or 
that of larceny, bnt this distinction has ceased 
to be of any importance since the passing of the 
CSnnfinal Justice Act (14 and 15 Viet. c. 100), 
whereby it is made competent, ou an indictment 
for embezzlement, to convict a man of larceny, 
. and vice versd. But it has been decided in a recent 
-case, R. v. Gorbutt, 26 Law Journ., M. C. 47, that 
mi an indictment for larceny, it is not competent 
to oonvict of larceny where toe facts amount only 
to embezzlement. 

Embezzlement by bankers, broker*, factors, and otter 
agents, is regulated by toe above statute, sect. 49, 
and also by the Fraudulent Trustees Act (20 and 
21 Viet, a St). These most important statute* 
have rendered almost every conceivable species of 
hwndnlmt misappropriation by bankers and others 


a punishable offence In particular, by toe latter 
statute, embezzlemen t by a x Bailee (see Banjntwr) 
is now indictable Under tow provision, a Chop, 
keeper appropriating goods intrusted for repair, may 
be tried and convicted. 

Embezzlement by bankrupts of any part Of their 
estate, or of any books, so, relating to toe Same 
with intent to defraud them creditors, is, by 12 had 
13 Viet, c 106, made punishable by transportation 
for life Soe Bankrupt 

Embankment of letters and newspapers by servants 
of the Post office, is also made highly penal by 
7 Will IV and 1 Viet c. 36 The embezzlement of 
newspapers is punishable by fine or imprisonment: 
but to embezzle a letter, subjects toe offender m all 
coses to transportation for seven years, and if toe 
letter contain money or valuables, to transportation 
for life 

Emhesdement of the Queen’s stores is punishable by 
transportation for life (4 Geo IV. c. 53) In regard 
to this sjieoies of embezzlement, summary authority 
is granted to comptrollers and other officers named, 
on proof of embezzlement of government stores 
below the value of twenty shillings, to fine the 
offenders to the amount of double too value of the 
article taken. 

In Scotland, the crane of embezzlement, or breach 
of trust, is punishable at common law The dis¬ 
tinction between this crime and that of theft is 
substantially toe same as between embezzlement 
and larceny in England In both countries, the 
criterion relied upon to distinguish those onmes 
is the question of possession by the owner, but 
m Scotland toe tendency of the decisions of late 
years has been to regard toe appropriation of 
articles intrusted for a temporary purpose as 
amounting to theft In this respect, the law of 
Scotland differs from that of England m regard 
to embezzlement by a bailee In Scotland, the 
appropriation of things found without an owner 
would appear, according to Mr Hume, not to be 
an indictable offence Such a case would unques¬ 
tionably be treated in England as Larceny (q. v.) 

E'MBLEM, a representation of an object intended 
to sigmf> or indicate to the understanding some, 
thing else than that which it direttly represents to 
toe eye The meaning of the emblem rests upon its 
secondary, not its primary signification. Emblem 
is often used m a sense synonymous with Symbol, 
under winch, os too wider word, it will be more 
convenient to treat it 

EMBLE'MATA (Gr), the works of art with 
which gold and silver vessels were decorated by the 
ancients These sculptured figures were generally 
executed either in toe precious metals or m amber 
They were called crusts by the Bo mans, though the 
Greek word was also used. 

E'MBLEMENTS (Fr enMaver, to sow with ftft 


not emblements The law has ever been mindful 
of the interests of the tenant who has expended 
his toil end capital m tilling the ground. By toe 
feudal law, when a tenant for lue died between 
March and August, his heirs were entitled to the 
profits for toe whole year. By the existing law of! 
England, a tenant for Ufa* or Other tenant, whose 
term may be suddenly and unexpectedly brought 
to a close, is entitled to reap the crop which he has 
sown, and to enter ‘toe binds after expiry of toe 
term to remove the emblements. By 14 nod 15, 
Vick e. 25, a tenant at Back-rest (qj v;) touhn- 
tenant for Ufa is entitled, where to# town#*; deter- 
mws by death of tenant for life, to bold toe land 




EMBLICA—EMBRASURES. 


tilt the expiry of the current year But if a term be the die-cylinder A third, smooth metal roller n 
brought to an end by the act of the tenant, he ie not commonly used to tires* out again the impression 
entitled to emblements. Thus, a tehant fe r life who made Upon the l- l-cylindfit: Inis acta upon the 


I commits forfeiture, or a widow entitied to dower bfed-oyliridGl’ on the side fitorth Which the fhbrife 
—who, as regards dower-lands, is considered tenant emerges Paper is sojnethnes ftihbossed in this 
for life—marrying again, are not entitled to emble manner j and the flatting .viler may be dispensed 
ments On the death of a tenant, the executor, and with if the cylinders are sufficiently accurate in 
not the heir, is entitled to the emblements By their diameters for the pattern always to fall on 
11 Geo II c 19, emblements may be distrained for the same place at each successive revolution 
rent, and by common law they may be taken m Leather embossed in high relief 
execution The right of lift renters in Scotland to fur ornamental purposes in place o 
reap the growing crop is somewhat similar to the on picture frames, cabinet-work. See 
English right to emblements See Lift ken ms. of type metal or electro deposits, an< 


li ueo 11 c 1U, emblements may be distrained for the same place at each successive revolution 
rent, and by common law they may be taken in Leather embossed in high relief has heeh ttsOd 
execution The right of lift renters in Scotland to fur ornamental purposes til place of wood-carting 
reap the growing crop is somewhat similar to the on picture frames, cabinet-work. See The dies are 
English right to emblements See Lift ken iter of type metal or electro deposits, and the leather is 

E'MBLIOA, a genus of plants of the natural soft , ene ? ° r J e ’ "ff* «■» 

„i t flunk,, («„+ tp contracts and thickens, then it is pressed into the 

order Ei^liorbwcea, bavmg a fleshy fruit E ^ g bv suitable round pointed tools, like modelling 


d T crZZZ wXTfh. ^Tnf n »*• elasticity and shnnkmg it will relieve from 
flowers, and a globular frmt about the size of a d and undercut designs —Mr Straker** 

gall-nut The frmt is very acid, and somewhat 

astringent, which qualities it retains when dry * , etoboasm « wood dl “ ers froto al J* h « 

Hud snivelled It is used m India as a deobstiueht JS? 

and febrifuge, also for tanning leather, and makmg 

EMBO'SSING, the art of producing raised now soaked in water, the depressed portion Will 


EMBO'SSING, the art of producing raised now soaked in water, the depressed portion Will 
figures upon various substances, such as paper, rise again to its ongn . 1 leVbl Mr Straker takes 
leather, wood, metals, &c This is usually effected advantage of this pre p rty thus He rubs down 
by pressing the suhstaneo into a die, tho kind of dio the surface m those parts that are to be finally 


and mode of applying the pressure being modified in relief, he then planes or sha\ cs away the uncom 
according to the nature of the design aud the pro pressed portions until the bottom of the depressions 
perties of the substance to be cmnosled Sheet aie reached and made level with the new surface, 
metal is embossed by stamping it between a pair the wood is then soaked, the compressed parts rise 
of steel dies, one in rt lief, the other in mtaglio See to their ongmal level, and, of course, in doing so, 
Die sinking When the pattern is a deep one, rise above the portions that ha\ e been planed away, 
several pair of dies are used, and several blows given and piesont tie required device in relief, 
with each, the metal being occasionally annealed EMBOUCHURE (Fr), that part of a wind 
The first stamping products a crude resemblance instrument to which the bps are applied to produce 
to the final design, of moderate depth, successive the sound.—The term Emb ouchcrk is also applied 
stampings bringing up more of tho details, and to the mouth of a river 

sr riTL?jr 

the required height, and then suddenly releases tho 

S ressure of his foot from the stirrup, when the die S _ 7 S “ ~7 

escends by its own weight While thus raising the 
die with his foot, he adjusts the work in its place /'w VS. 

with his hands Smaller work is embossed with a 5 * 

sarow press, the level of which is turned w ith one / / 

hand, while the work is placed under tho dies and I _J _ 

removed by the othei Paper and card are embossed ^^** 0 ***^ 

la a similar manner, but the dies are frequently of Counter-embowed Embowed. 

bras#, sometimes of copper electro deposits, suitably 


Counter-embowed 


Embowed. 


backed. The counter die is commonly made of soft 

metal, oaid or miU board, pressed mto the metal emb °T d f “* 

intagi ') die until a sharp impression is produced ■'* __ , 

The paper or card is waff damped, and a fly-press EMBRA'CBRY, in the la# of England, the 
is generally used. The leather or cloth for book- offence of influencing jurors by corfupt means to 
burning is embossed in G». manner, the counter-die deliver a partial verdict. ThiS offettoe is a species 


die until 
emboesinj 
Edwin I 


i standing these 


otuauy dmtmratea. -HOtUhly 
to influence the jury, but 

*_1.*_it 


MWin iim, tor impressing the medallion upon «unas oi uneir ieuowo t 

postage envelope*, is a very elaborate and beautiful The using indirect meads in order to be Sworn on 
machine, which inks the die itself, and with the * jury. is also embraoery. This offence is punishable 
aid of two boys, to place and remove the envelopes, by various old Statutes. At present, the crime is 

- s.. j .. _i__... i .Ua V.M C rLuv TV o Jtf) nrrtink htia ^ hs A>LaA 


aid of two boys, to place and remove the 
emboesee sixty envelopes in a minute. V 
surfaces of textile fabnos, such as table-c 
have to be embossed, the fabric is c 
between rollers, one being of metal, upon 


device is punk like a die j the counter-roller at 
Sygnder it of paper covered with felt t this j 
oBffidently to allow the fabric to be pmeSSa 
w 




SMBRA'fi 
the Bribri 


asfiion#, tod afiw port# 

•ugh which osmum ore 




painted. The siege-battenes of the enemy have 
also embrasures. Their nee is, fo shield asmixh a* 
possible the gone, gun-carriages, gunatii, aba ulterior 
of the place, end yet leave spams 1st the free fifing 
of the guns. Etch opening dtef«* outwards, eo M 
to give a greater sweep to th* gun's action. 

EMBROCA'TlON (Or «n, into, and im&d, 1 
wet), tile same fee Liniment (q v.) 

EMBftO I'DERY, the art of producing orna¬ 
mental needlework-patterns upon fabrics of any 
kind. This art is coeval with the earliest and 
rudest manufacture of hair and woollen fabrics. 
It Was one of the most important of the early 
arts in Oriental countries, where it is still practised 
with great skill and diligence. It is common 
among most savage tribes that wear any kind of 
clothing The blanket-wrapper of the Red Indian 
is commonly ornamented with embroidery, the 
Laplander embroiders upon the reindeer sun that 
forms his clothes patterns worked with needles of 
reindeer bone, and thread of reindeer sinews and 
strips of hide, It is practised as a domestic art in 
our own country by all classes, from the princess 
loan to the pauper school girl, and Is carried on in 
large manufactories by very elaborate machinery 

The Chinese are perhaps the most laborious and 
elaborate hand embroiderers of modern times, their 
best work is upon silk The figures are either in 
coloured silk alone, or m silk combined with gold 
and silver thread, the figures of men, horses, dragons, 
Ac, being outlined witli gold cord, and filled up 
coloured and shaded with silk The Persians, Turks, 
and Hindus also still excel in embroidery, they 
use, besides silk and gold and silver thread, beads, 

! spangles, pearls, and precious stones > The dress 
slippers of Turkish women of all ranks are elabor 
ately embroidered, usually with a precious stone or 
a glass bead m the middle of the toe part of the 
slipper, and a radiating pattern m gold, silver, or 
brass wire find silk surrounding it The Turkey 
carpet is a sort of embroidered fabric See Caritt 
Manufacture. 

Some of the*Oriental and Indian embroiderers 
include in their work a great variety of materials 
besides those above mentioned, feathers are largely 
and very tastefully used, the skins of insects, the 
nails, claws, and teeth of various animals, nuts, 
pieces <4 fir. skins of serpents, Ac, are among these 
Coins, which are so commonly UBed as ornamen 4 * 
for the hair of unmarried women in the East, 
are sometimes also worked into their dresses with 
the embroidery This is especially the ease with 
the Turks and Georgians. The Indian women 
embroider with their own hair and that of animals 

Tapestry is a kind of embroidery, formerly done 
with the needle, but now chiefly With the shuttle. 
Tht» kind of work is, m fact, intermediate between 
embroidery and weaving, and it is somewhat 
AiflWmlt to determine under whioh it should be 
classed, but in accordance with the definition 
given above, we shall only include needlework 
under- embroidery, and tapestry will be separately 
treated. 

For hand-embroidery, the fabric is usually 
gtiietohed upon a frame, and the design to be 
Worked is drawn upon it, or some other contrivance 
is uted to guide the worker. If the fabric is 
suflMiMrtiy tmu and open, a coloured drawing or 
engraving may be placed behind the Work, and 
ftstertredfteth the needle. A sheet ox thin trans¬ 
parent paper, with lines upon it corresponding 
to ihe threads of the canvas to be worked upon, 
is sometimes used, this is secured by gum or Wax 
'W m danting; *nd the design is coped ft? 
‘‘obeertiu.i; the number of small squares cweujied 


by eacji colour, and filling ih tfi* «K»»espeoding 
veshee of the canvas, llerfoiM$ f ,wii&h. J# I 
kind of embroidery, hi done id a timte mafia*#, 
tip pattern being an engraving oh Wlwm w* .lines 
corresponding to the thread axe printed, film the 
meshes Alloa up with the required odours, pa&ted 
in by hand by women and children, wM copy ft 
from the original design of the artist. The nUpe 
has been given from the foot, that the best patterns 
have, smoe 1810, been published by Wittieh, fc 
pnntseller of Berlin. , 

In France, pricked patterns are sometimes cd*4, 
one for each colour, and coloured powders m' 
dusted through tho holes upon the xsbnd to hi 
worked 

All these devices render the art of embroidery 
a mere mechanical operation, requiring no further 
artistic skill or taste than is exercised in knitting 
stockings, but when the embroidreas draws the 
design in outline upon the fabric, and works in the 
colours with her needle under the guidance of her 
own taste, embroidery becomes an art that might 
rank with water-colour drawing or oil-painting i and 
it is to be regretted that s» much tune should 
be devoted by ladies to the mechanical, and so 
little effort made m the direction of trnly artistic 
embroidery 

Muslin embroultry has been very fashionable cf 
late. This is purely mechanical work. The muslin 
is printed with a pattern made up of holes of differ¬ 
ent dimensions, these are cut or punched out, and 
their edges sewn up with a ‘ button hole stitch.* 
This kind of work is much used os trimming for 
ladies’ clothing, for oollars, and children’s clothes. 

Machine embroidery has been practised With con¬ 
siderable success during the last quarter century, 
A machine Was exhibited in the French Industrial 
Exhibition of 1854, by M Hcilmann of Mulhausen, 
by which one person could guide from 80 to 140 
needles, all working at the same time, and producing 
so many repetitions of the same design. Although 
the details of the construction of this machine are 
rather complex, the principle of its action maybe 
easily understood. The needles have their eyes in 
the middle, and are pointed at each end, so that 
they may jobs through from one side of the work to 
the other without being turned. Each needle iV 
worked by two pair of artificial fingers dr pincers, 
one on each side of the work, they grasp and push 
the needle through from one side to the other. A 
carnage or frame connected with each sdtiSS of 
fingers does the work of the arm, by carrying tht 
fingers to a distance corresponding to the whole 
length of the thread, as sooh as the needle has 
passed completely through the work, The frame 
then returns to exactly Its original place, and the 
needles are again passed through to the Opposite set 
of fingers, which act in like manner If the Work 
were to remain stationary, the needles would tins 
pass merely backwards and forwards throe^gh the 
same hole, and make no stitoh, but by moving the 
work as this action proceeds, stitches will be made, 
their length and direction varying With the ttiOdty 
and the direction m which the work move*. If 140 


circles would be embroidered •, tied K on. In 
then, to produce repetitions of any riven dm 
is only necessary to move the fabric m din 
corresponding to the hoes of the design. H 
dime by connecting file fratee on which th* x 
fixed to an V; wratus timiiar to a common 
graph, or sacrament so' constructed, that 'ri 
t@B**te on a stedp^ scale exactly $h® 'Wm 
wnush are givto t* the dthw. WjSAi 
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The free end of this is moved over on enlarged copy 
of the design, the movement being a succession of 
steps', made after each set of needles has passed 
through, and thus the work is moved into the 
position required to receive the next stitch of the 
pattern 

Tins machine was subsequently patented m 
England, and many improvements nave been made 
upon its details, but the principle of its construction 
remains the same 

Although it is ]X>ntihlc to embroider any design 
with such machines, th< re are only certain designs 
that can be worked economically , for to do this, the 
patterns must be so designed as to consume each 
needleful of silk without waste The length of 
silk required for each coloui can be calculated 
with extrt me accur icy, aud the designer is usually 
limited by this requirement A greater range is, 
however, obtainable by dyeing the same thread of 
sdk in difft rent colours, the length of cneh colour 
corresponding to what is required for producing the 
pattern, but a large demand for c ach pattern is 
required to lender this profitable 

EMBRUN, a town of Frame, in the department 
of Hautcs Alpes, is situated on a platform of roik 
in the midst of a plain, on the right bank of 
the Durance, 20 miles east of Gap Seen fiom a 
distance, the town has an imposing appearance 
The streets of E are nairow, dirty, and irregular 
It is surrounded by looplioled ramparts and ditches, 
and strengthened by bastions The pnncipal build 
ings are the cathedral, a Gotliu eddict, surmounted 
by a lofty Romanesque tower, and the barrack, 
formerly the archbishop's palate E manufactures 
broadcloth, counterpanes, hats, cotton yarn, and 
leather Pop 4736 

E occupies the site of the ancient Ebrodnnum, 
capital of the Catunges, and an important Romnn 
Btation The hue of its archbishops can, it is said, 
be traced to the time of Constantine In modern 
times E has been thnee destroyed by fire by the 
Moors in 986, during the religious wars in 1573, 
and by tho Duke of Savoy in 1602 

E'MBRYO (Gr), an oigaiused being in a rudi¬ 
mentary condition, or the rudiment from which, 
i under favourable circumstances, an organised body 
is to be developed In botany, the tci ra embryo is 
applied to the germ formed witlun the ovule on 
fertilisation, and which lm reuses to become the 
pnncipal part of the seed Tho albumen or peri- 
sperm of the seed, being regarded as a mere store of 
nourishment for the embryo, is not accounted part 
of the embryo , the cotyledons, howt ver—although 
a large store of nounshment is ofteu laid up m them 
—are considered as essentially belonging to it, along 
with the plumvle, the radicle, and the connecting 
parts. As to animals, the term embryo is used as 
equivalent with feetm, and as designating the rudi¬ 
mentary animal from the moment of impregnation 
until the egg is hatched, but although this takes 
place at very different stages of development in differ 
■cut kinds of animals, and consequent metamorphoses 
are undergone by some before they reach their 
perfect state, the term embryo is not applied to the 
larva and pujrn of insects, or to the analogous states 
of other classes of animals Eggs contain, along 
with the embryo, a store of nounshment for it in 
the earlier stages of its development See Repro¬ 
duction, Development, Ego, Fietus, Ovule, Seed, 
and Spore. 

EMBRYO'LOGY See Development op the 
Embryo 

EMBRYOTOMY, a division of the foetus into 
fragments, to extract It by piecemeal, when the 

81 * 


narrowness of the pelvis or other faulty conforma¬ 
tion opposes delivery, 

E'MDEN, a fortified town of Hanover, in the 
province of East Fnesland, is situated a httle 
below the embouchure of the Ems into Dollart 
Bay, m lat 53° 22' N, long 7° Iff E. It lies low, 
but is protected by strong dykes from any inroad of 
the waters ef the bay Nevertheless, occasional 
inundations take place, as in 1826, when the water 
stood up to the first floor of the houses for three 
months E, which is the chief commercial town of 
Handier, is surrounded by walls and towers, is well 
built, has spacious and well paved streets, and 
houses remarkable for their appearance of comfort, 
and for their extreme cleanliness It is intersected 
by numerous canals, which are crossed by about 
thirty bridges The Delf Canal runs south from the 
town to Dollart Bay, a distance of about two miles, 
but it can be entered at high water only, and even 
then is not navigable for vesstls of more than 13 
or 14 feet draught, all vessels of greater draught 
being obliged to unload m the roadstead of Delf, at 
the month of the canal The principal budding, and 
one of the finest public edifices in East Friesland, 
is the town hall, containing a library and a curious 
collection of ancient arms and armour E stands 
in a (Induct of great fertihty It lias a good deal 
of ship budding, uesid various other muuufactures 
From this town, fron 70 to 60 ships arc sent out 
to tho herring fishing off Scotland E was made a 
free port in 1751, came into the possession of Hol¬ 
land m 1808, and, with the whole of East Fnesland, 
was incorporattd with the kingdom of Hanover in 
1815 Pop about 12,500 

E MERALD (Sp cmicralda, Fr (mcioudr, Gcr 
ctniaraqd, Gr smaimjdoH, tho name is originally 
Semitic, or at least (“astern, hut the signification 
unknown), a mineral goner dly regarded by mineral 
ogists as mcicly auothei variety of the same speues 
with the Beryl (q v), With which it essentially 
agrees in eomposition, crystallisation, Jfcc , differing 
m almost nothing but colour The E, which, 
as a gem, is very highly v ilucd. owes its value 
chiefly to its extremely beautiful velvety green 
colour It is composed of about 67—68 per cent 
of silica, 15—18 of alumina, 12—14 of glucina, and 
a very little peroxide of iron, lime, and oxide of 
chromium Its colour is ascribed elnefly to the 
oxide of chromium which it contains Its specific 
gravity is 2 577 —2 725 In hardness it is rather 
inferior to topaz The localities in which E is 
found are very few The finest have long been 
brought from South America, where they aro 
obtained from veins traversing clay-slate, horn 
blende slate, and granite, m a valley not far from 
Santa F6 de Bogota. Emeralds of inferior quality 
are found m Europe, imbedded m mica-slate m the 
Henbach Valley m Salzburg They are also found 
in the Ural, and some old mines in Upper Egypt 
have also been discovered to yield them, from which, 
probahly, the ancients obtained them. This gem, 
known from very early times, was highly prized 
by tho anoients. Pliny states that when Luoullns 
landed at Alexandria, Ptolemy offered him an E. 
set m gold, with his portrait engraven on it. 
Many wrought emeralds have been found in th% 
rums of Thebes. Nero, who was near-sighted, 
looked at the combats of gladfhtors through an 
eye glass of E., and concave eye-glasses of E. seem 
to have been particularly esteemed among the 
ancients. As a precious stone, the E* is rarely 
without flaw Its value also depends much on 
its colour A very perfect E of six carats has 
been sold for £1000 

It appears not unprobable that emeralds have 
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been found in the East, m localities not at present 
known, but the name E. or Oriental E. is often 
given to a very rare, beautiful, and precious green 
variety of Sapphire (q v) 

E. Coffer is a beautiful and very rare E. green 
crystallised mineral, also colled Dioptask, round 
only in the Kirchis Steppe, and composed of about 
39 parts silica, ©0 protondo of copper, and 11 water 

EME'RSION, the reappearance of one heavenly 
body from behind another, after an eclipse or occul- 
tation. The immersions and emersions of Jupiter’s 
iirst satellite are particularly useful for finding the 
longitude of places Minutes or scruples of emer¬ 
sion are the aic of the moon’s orbit passed over by 
her centre, from the time she begins to emerge from 
the earth’s shadow to the end ot the eclipse 

E'MERSON, Ralph Waido, the most celebrated 
of American philosophers, was bom at Boston, 
United States, May 25, 1803, entoicd Harvard 
University in 1817, graduated in 1821, and became 
pastor of a Unitarian congregation in Boston in 
1820 This office, however, he resigned in 1832, 
on account of the gradually increasing differences 
between his own niodis of thought and those of 
his hearers The next year he spent in England 
Smci then, he has lid a quiet, retired, meditative 
life, chiefly at Concord Among the earliest notice 
able productions of lus p<*i wen two h i tures, 
or oiations, entitled Kalute and Man Thmkmq , 
delivered befort the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
funbnilgc, United States, in 1817 in the follow 
mg year appeared his Ltteum•/ Ethiri, an Oi a/ion 
and m 1841, The Method of Natuic , Man the 
Jltjonno , the tirst writs of his Ehuii/s, and several 
lectures, Ac Thru years later, lie issued a second 
series of Eeaays In 1846, lie published a volume 
of poems In 1840, lit revisited England to 
di liver v senes of lectures on Jtipieuntatii't Men 
When published, they were generally reckoned the 
most vigoious and mttlligible of all the author 
had then wnttui In 1872, in. conjunction with 
W H Charming and J F Clarkt, he published 
the Memons of Margaret Fuller (q v), Mgrcliesa 
d’Ossoh EnqluJi Tiaitn appeared m 1850, and the 
Conduct of Life in I860 Then is peiliaps no living 
writer of note regarding whom opinions an so 
divided as Emerson Some tnties have not lusi 
tated to plact him among the profoundost thinkers 
belonging to the present age, while others, equally, 
confident, have pionounced him to be m the mam 
a sciolist and cnailatan Both of these opinions, 
but especially the latter, may be dismissed as 
absuid No man who is himself sincere, will doubt 
the sincerity of the American philosopher His 
entire ‘conduct of life’ would be otherwise inex¬ 
plicable It is true, however, that the subtlety of 
Ins intellect, which is far mine wonderful than cither 
its breadth or depth, often deceives him by the 
facility with,which it discovers divine meanings 
m nature and the humau soul E never pauses 
to harmonise lus thoughts and convictions, and, it 
must be admitted, has rather a theatrical penchant 
for paradox He kuows that an idea is more 
forcible and attractive, and can be clothed m more 
brilliant and picturesque phraseology when it is 
’not qualified, and, ns it were, diagged down from 
its elevation by the influence of other ideas. He 
loves to watch the play of thought, and to dream 
and muse about it, borne up on the wing of a 
pure and delicate imagination, rather than to weigh 
its significance, or to build it up into mi ‘intel¬ 
lectual system’ or a creed. E thus belongs to 
the class of minds which are intuitional rather than 
reflective, and subtle rather than sagacious His 
thinking charms, animates, and vividly excites the 
no 


j mental faculty of his reader, hut it does not satisfy 
,t>r settle any question, conclusively^ Hence his 
speculations on religion, philosophy, literature, and 
life, though stimulating to the young, are coldly 
regarded By men of mature and sage Understanding. 

E has nowhere foimally defined the fundamental 
basis of his speculation He appears to be what 
is called a Pantheist, at least he rejects entirely 
that kind of Theism which separates God from 
nature, and which looks Upon him as simpfy a living 
Spiritual Personality He will not recognise a Goa 
wno is not ‘ om with tho blowing clover and the 
falling lain ’ In regard totnan and his destinies, he 
entertains exalted hows , but religion is not m hu 
eyes n divinely revealed (in the ordinary sense) or 
infallible thing, all creeds are merely ‘the necessary 
and structuiaf action of the human mind’ in the 
course of its historical progress Man made them 
all (Chiistiamty included), and he believes, that 
from the inexhaustible depths of our nature there 
will come forth in due time new and ever higher 
faiths, which will suporsede those that havo gone 
before. E is often said to have derived a good 
deal of his flunking from Thomas Carlyle This 
is tine, but not in "any sense that can justify the 
vulgai criticism which makes lmn out to be S 
‘Y ankie poeket i dition of Cailyle’ Ho is essen¬ 
tially an original and independent genius Soma 
of Ins writings havo been translated into French, 
and have i xcitod considerable admiration among the 
Parisian tianscendeutahsts. See Montfigut’s Easata 
de Plnloiophu Amfrtcawe (1851) 

E'MERY (Fr Cmeiil, Ger achmeiqel, Gr anuria; 
allied to vmear), a vanety of Corundum (q v ), or of 
the same imnci.il sjiiues of w'lnch corundum and 
sapphire (with oriental ruby, Ac ) are also varieties 
It agrees with them very jurfcctly in composition, 
hardness, and specific gravity , but is dull, opaque, 
and not crystallised, sometimes of a grayish black, 
and sometimes of a blue colour It occurs both 
massive and disseminated Its masses, although very 
compoi t, have a somewhat giunular structure It 
is found m several parts of Europe, in Asia Minor, 
Greenland, Ac, generally in masses scattered through 
aqueous deposits, but m one locality m Saxony m 
beds of steatite in a schistose rock The E of 
commerce is chiefly obtained from the island of 
Nuxoh Being very hard, it is much used for grind¬ 
ing glass and polishing metals and other bard 
substances It is found m lumps, having a granular 
structme It is composed of alumina, oxide of 
iron, and silica, with a little lime, m proportions 
varying considirably with different specimens The 
following may be taken as an average alumina, 82, 
oxide of iron, 10, silica, 6, lime, l\ 

It is prepared for use by first breaking it into 
lianps about the si/e of a hen’s egg, then crushing 
these to powder by stampers It is then sifted to 
various degrees of fineness, which are numbered 
according to the meshes of the sieve. Plate-glam 
manufacturers and others separate E powder ufto 
different degrees of fineness by the method of 
duttiali'in (q v) 4 number of copper cylinders 

of graduated capacities are placed in a row, and 
filled with water, the E, churned up with an 
abundance of water, is admitted by a pipe into 
the smallest, it then pomes tq the next in size, 
and filially flows from the largest, and thus, as 
a given quantity of water with E suspended 
m it, passes in equal tunes through vessels of 
varying capacities, the amount of agitation wfll 
obviously be gieatest m the smallest vessel, least 
m the largest, and in like proportion with the 
intermediate, the largest particles, therefore, sink 
in the smaller vessel, and so on fall only the very 
finest will reach the largest vessel. In this 
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manner, any number of gradations of fineness may 
be obtained, according to the number and sizes 
of the vessels. Elutnation in oil or gum-water is 
sometimes used on a smaller scale, the E. being 
stirred up in the liquid, and portions poured ofl at 
different intervals of tune, the finest being, of 
course, the last to settle The use of the oil or 

a is to make tho subsidence take place moie 
y 

E. thus prepared is used for a great many impor¬ 
tant purposes in the arts Being next m hardness 
to diamond dust and crystalline oorundum, tho 
lapidary uses it for cutting and polishing many 
kinds of stone Glass stoppers of all kinds arc 
ground mto their fittings with it Plate glass is 
ground fiat by its me ms, it is also used in gloss 
cutting, and in grinding some kinds of metallic 
fittings When employed foi the polishing of 
metals, it has to be spriad on some kind of surface 
to form a sort of fine file E paper, E doth, E 
sticks, E calf, and E stone, are various contrivances 
for such purposes 

E paper is made bj sifting E over paper 
which has been covered with a coating of glue It 
is used eithei by wrapping it rouud a fine file, oi 
a stick, or in the band, according to the form of the 
work See PotiSHiNG of Meials 
E cloth is made like E piper, with coaise calico 
substituted for the papci The E does not adheie 
so well as to paper, and it is therefore not used by 
metal workers, who woi k E paper till smooth with 
wear, but is chiefly used for purposes where the 
hand alone is used, anil paper would ttai 

E sticks are used for the same puiposi s as E. paper 
wrapped round files , they are made of deal sticks 
shaped like files, then glued ovu, and dipped once 
or twice in a heap of emery 
E cake is a compound of bees wux, suet, and E, 
melted and well woiked together It is applied to 
buffing wheels, &c 

E stone is a kind of earthen-ware mixed with 
E, formed by pi easing a mixture ot clay awl E 
mto suitable moulds, and then filing, like common 
earthen ware It is moulded mto wheels, laps, &c 
Its hardness and cutting power are very considerable 

EMESA See Heils, or Homs. 

EME'TIOS, medicines given for the purpose of 
producing Vomiting (q v) They aie given when 
it is desirable to reliev e tho stomach of some noxious 
01 indigestible substance, as a narcotic poison, or 
excess of food, or some special article of diet which 
has disagreed. Emetics are also administered m 
cases of fever, where the copious secretion they 
produce from the glands of the stomach and intes¬ 
tines is supposed to have a direi tly curative effect, 
aided, perhaps, by the sedative action of emetics 
upon the circulation and nervous system There 
is a considerable amount of evidence to shew, that 
emetics have the power of cutting short typhus and 
othei fevers m the earliest stage, and afterwards of 
making *hc attack of the disease less severe In 
diseases of the respiratory organs, enn tics are given 
as the quickest and safi st method of removing accu 
mulated mucus from the air passages, and in Croup 
(q v), their action is especially favourable, being 
often followed by expectoration and a rapid improve¬ 
ment in the suffocative svmptoms Emetics are to 
be given with great caution, however, m all very 
depressed states of the sjstern, as their primary 
action is to produce Nausea (q v ), which is attended 
always with more or less diminution of the vital 
power, and often with great depression of the 
heart’s action, amounting to syncope or fainting. 
The principal emetics are the preparations of anti¬ 
mony, line, and copper, ipecacuanha m powder or 


in wine, squill, lobelia* and, generally speaking, 
the whole class of expectorants and irritants, the 
latter of which, however, with the exception of 
sulphate of zme, and perhaps mustard ana water, 
form a dangerous kind of emetics, which should 
never be administered when the milder kinds can 
be procured 

EMETINE See Ipecacuanha 

EMIGEA'TION is the passing from one part of 
the world to another for the purpose of permanently 
settling m it People going thus from one district 
of the same state to another—especially if it bo a 
distant part, with different habits and physical 
pe< uhanties—are sometimes said to emigrate, and 
m this way the term has been often applied to the 
English and Scotch settlers in Ireland In its 
established signification, however, the word now 
rofers to those who leave the state or dominions 
in which they have heretofore lived, and in 
this sense the term applies to those going to the 
colonies, though these art like the United King¬ 
dom, under the authority of tin British crown. 
In the country which ptopli ltav e, they are called 
emigrants or wanderers out—in th it in which they 
settle, they are usually called immigrants Jacob 
and lus family were immigrants to Egypt, and then 
dcsi c ndants became emigrants from that < ountry 
when they went to > 1 ent the piomistd land 

The Gieiks wer< cfdicted to emigration, owing, 
it lias been sud, u the many political contests 
which drove the weaker party from home Greek 
emigrants pluitid colonys on the borders of the 
Meuitcrrani an and the Bla< k So v, canying them as 
far northward as Fiance, wheio they established 
the (ity ol Maiseille The Romans were great 
colonisers, but by conquest rather than emigration 
They disliked leaving Italy, and the military and 
civil ofliceis necessary to rule a colony weie generally 
tho only Romans who abode m it These even did 
not, m general, Rettle m the colonies with their 
families, but werq recalled after a certain period 
of service, the whole arrangement much resembling 
that for the government of Butish India 

The migrations ol the northern tribes who overran 
the Roman empire, are well known in history , 
their wanderings may be said, indeed, to have 
continued down to the 13th century Those who 
wandered fiorn the north into France, where they 
acquired great territories, became known as Normans, 
and were remarkable foi entuely throwing oft the 
language and maimers, and even all the traditions 
of their original homes, and becoming the most 
civilised and. courtly portion of the French people 
But though thus changed, they still continued to 
wander, spreading over Britain, Sicily, and the 
mterv emng portions of Europe 

The discovery of America opened a vast new field 
for emigration, which was taken immediate advan¬ 
tage of by the Spanish and Portuguese, and latei, 
by the British, the French, the Germans, and the 
Dutch In the 17th c, many of tho English Pun- 
tans, persecuted in, oi discontented with, their own 
country, found it more congenial to then tastes to 
live together in a new country, where they would be 
free from the presence of those who did not sympa¬ 
thise with them, and they thus founded the New* 
England colonies It is singular that, m the 19th c., 
an attempt should be made to revive the plan of 
emigrating for the purpose of maintaining an exclu¬ 
sive church, as, for instance, in the English High 
Church colony of Canterbury, and the Scotch Free 
Church colony of Otago 

The emigration fields at the present day are the 
territory still called the United States of Amenca, 
the Bmiah colonies in America, and the colonies m j 
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South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. There 
is a great distinction to be taken between colonies 
fit for emigration and those dependencies of the 
I British crown held for other purposes India, for 
instance, the greatest dependency of the crown, is 
totally unstated for emigration The British people 
who go there, with the exception of a few merchants, 
go to form the civil and military stafi which rules 
the country They stay there no longer than they 
can help, and instead of living on from generation to 
generation, send home then children m eaily youth, 
families of British origin, hiving a tendency to 
degenerate, both physically and mentally, by long 
residence there. It is useless for working people to 
go there, as every kmd of woik is done in some way 
or other by the natives much cheaper than it could 
bo by Europeans, and the same may be said of overy 
colony in the hot latitudes 

As a question in political economy, opinions about 
emigration have oscillated violently U one time 
it has been prohibited, at nnothei encouraged by 
all kinds of tempting offeis held out to emigrants, 
while teachers of polite al economy have proclaimed 
that there can never be too much einignition The 
conclusion to winch we arc < oimrig m this, as in so 
many other questions in politic,d economy is, that 
what is good for the individual inombtrs of a com 
munity is good for the community collectively -if 
people can improve their condition by < migiating, it 
is as well that they should emigrate , but it other 
wise, thty had liettu stay at horm It might si cm 
unuccess iry to pi omul gate a doc time winch ivery 
man's stlf inter* at should teach him, but unfortu¬ 
nately emigration is one of the matteis on which the 
po] in I ace have been liable to delusions which have 
produced great mischief Sometimes pool workmen 
have crowded in wluu laboui was superabundant 
and capital deficient, at others, men have tak.cn 
their capital to distnets vvlicic them vvis no employ 
ment ftn it, and the unnaturally high price of the 
noiessanes of bfo has immcdiatily absoibed it all 
Young gentlemen, with nothing but showy accom¬ 
plishments, have gone to the bac kwoods of Ann rica, 
where they could only prosper by cc isoless toil m 
felling and clearing Ambitious, dis< ontented ai tisans 
have wandered to tin wucle pastilles of Austiilia, 
where they could only get a scanty subsistence as 
hut keepers 01 assistant shepherds, not having Bkill 
enough to be mtiustid with the chaige of stock 
Such mistakes havi on glinted from people’s ignor 
ancc of the fate of those w'ho have gono before, n* 
being generally taken for granted that the emi¬ 
grant has gone away for Ins benefit, whereas it has 
often been for his nun, and to meet an untimely 
death 

The standard difficulty is the want of adjustment 
of capital to labour This is enhanced by the circum 
stance, that those who wish to emigrate are genei- 
ally persons feeling the pressure of poverty at home 
The man, however, who goes to a place where thero 
is no capital to employ him with—either his own 
or some other person's—is just in the position of 
a shipwrecked manner cast on the shore It has 
been justly remarked, that perfect emigration should 
consist of a transplantation of home-society with 
all its several classes and institutions, including 
'capitalists employing labour, artisans of various 
kinds, members of the learned professions, teachers, 
and clergymen. An ingenious plan for bringing about 
such a distribution was called the Wakefield system 
of emigration, after the name of its inventor The 
foundation of the plan was a high charge for land— 
£1 per acre, the money so advanced by capitalists 
being • employed m exporting labour The plan 
foiled, however, because people could get land in the j 
* United States for a quarter of the pnee, and even j 


in Australia, where it prevailed, capitalists, instead 
of buying land, 1 squatted,’ as it was termed, and 
the government had to countenance the systrtn, by 
charging them a small rent or squatting licence. 

There was One shape, however, m which it was 
found necessary for the government to interfere—- 
the protection of emigrants, so far as possible, from 
cruelty and imposition Conducting emigration is a 
trade m which a large body of men are engaged. 
Before ho leaves*his own country, the intending 
emigrant, through means of agents who tako up tlial 
lino of business, can not only be shipped for a distant 
poit, but can contract for his lemoval inland to Us 
final place of settlement, and can even contract for 
the purchase of a plot of giound, or for the sale of 
Ins laboui The temptations and the opportunities 
foi imposition m contracts to be fulfilled so far away 
from the place win re they are undertaken, is obvious, 
and the instances of cruelty and rapacity exhibited 
m tlu cmigiation trade arc among the most atrocious 
tli tt have ever disgraced human nature These led 
to the appointment of a department of government 
(alb d tlio Emigintion Commission, and to the passing 
of the Passengers’ Act of 1849, which regulates the 
build and chaiactor of the vessels which may carry 
emigiants to certun points, limits the number that 
may Ik conveyed, icquires the sufficiency of the 
piousions and other stores to be certified, and pro- 
v ich s for propel inedn al attendance The British 
government cannot, of course, enforce obedience to 
their regulations in vessels belonging to citizens of 
the Uiutrd States, after these have gone to sea, but 
Ik foie illowmg such vessels to receive emigrants, 
the owners must find security in this country for 
the performance of their undertakings, and to a 
considerable extent the American government has 
to operated with ours for tho protection of emi- 
giants i 

The greatest amount of emigration from any one 
country is fiom the Uniti d Kingdom There is also 
a continual stream of cmigiation from Germany, 
winch has formed several separate German com* 
nnmitics m the States of Amenta, and also in the 
ihitish colonics there, and in Australia A new 
kind of i inigi ation, which has come under the charge 
of tie I’.ntish authorities, is that of hill coolies 
from India, and of Chinese, both for the purpose 
of supplying freo labour m the sugar growing and 
othci tropical colonies where Euiopeans cannot 
work with safety A difficulty whu li more or less I 
ittcmls all kinds of emigration is peculiarly felt in I 
thus kmd—vu, that of keeping the two sexes at 
anything near to an equality 
The annual reports of the Emigration Commis- , 
sioners afford a continued senes of statistics on emi¬ 
gration, especially from the United Kingdom Prom 
the 21st of these, coming down to the end of the 
year 1860, it qppears that the total number who had 
emigrated from the United Kingdom for 46 years— 
v u , from 1815 inclusive—was 5,040,067 Emigration 
received a great impulse from tho commercial crisis 
of 1847, and the potato disease at the same period. 
In 1845, the total number was 93,501, in 1846, it 
was 129,851, and in 1847, it reached 258,270 The 
largest number who emigiated m any one year was 
368,764 in 1851 The smallest number m any year 
dunng the last 20 was in 1843—vu, 57,210. The 
former (viz, the largest number! were distributed 
thus to the North American colonies, 32,873, to 
the United States, 244,261, to the Australian colo¬ 
nies and New Zealand, 87,881, and to other places, 
3749 Tho other number (the smallest) were thus 
distributed viz. to the North American colonies, 
23 518, to the United States, 28,335; to Australia 
and New Zealand, 3476, and to other places, 1881. 
The number who emigrated in I860 was 127,969; 
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being—to the North American colonies, 9786, to 
the United States, 87,000, to Australia and New 
Zealahd, 24,302, and to other places, 6881 Again, 
taking the parts of the empire whence they came, 
wo hnd tliat there were—from England, 103,001, 
from Scotland, 3872, and from Ireland, 21,596 the 
returns, however, only apply to the port of embarka 
tion, not the place where the emigrant may have 
been bom or lived Of tiie total, 71,507 were 
entered as male, and 55,929 as female, while of 
1033, tho box was not distinguished 

EMIGRATION OF PAUPERS The manifest 
advantages derivable both to themselves and the 
community which supports them from the emigra¬ 
tion of paupers, and more particularly of pauper 
children, to the colonies, liavo led to several legis¬ 
lative provisions on the subject The object of these 
enactments is, on the one hand, to facilitate pauper 
emigration, and, on the otlici, to prevent it from 
bomg pi cased on paupers by the guaielians to tho 
extent of interfering with the ir petsonal fiecdom of 
choice By 4 and r > Will IV e 70, s 02, parishes 
m England and Wales aro emjiowcieil to raise funds 
by a yeaily late for defiaymg the expenses of poor 
persons availing to emigrate. The sums advanced 
may be recove red from any jk rson above the ige of 
21, who (or whose family oi any part thereof), having 
consented to emigrate, shall refuse to do ho, or who 
having emigrated, shill return 11 mel 12 Viet e 
110, empowers the gu u chans of a paiisli to promote' 
the voluntary emigiatum of the poor hiving settle 
ments theiein, m accordance with the provisions of , 
tho statute above cited, anil to charge the expenses 
upon the ordinary funds loi the lclie f of the poor 
By 12 and 13 Viet e 101, s 20, gnaidians art ern 
powered to exjKjnel a sum not txece eluig £10 for c ve h 
person, on the emigration of paupers hav mg settle 
ments in their union or pai ish, without a prev ious 
vestry meeting 13 and 14 Viet c 101, s 4, enacts 
that it shall be lawful for the guaidi ins of auy parish 
or union to expend mom y m the emigiation of any 
poor oipban oi deserted child under tho age of lb 
years, having no settlement, oi the jilace of whoso 
settlement is unknown, and to chaigc the expense 
so incurred to the same parish to which such onihan 
or deserted child was chargeable at tho time of tho 
emigration Tho section concludes with the pro | 
vision, that no emigration of any such orphan or 
deserted child, under any of tho above mentioned 
powers, shall take place until such orphan or deserted 
child shall have consented thereto before the justices 
assembled in petty sessions, and a certificate of such 
consent, uueler the hands of two of the justices 
present thereat, shall have been transmitted to the 
Poor-law Boarel 

These statutory provisions do not apply to 
Scotland, and there are no corresponding clauses 
in the Scottish acts The emigration of paupers m 
Scotland, if effected at all, must be tho result of a 
private airangemcnt between the parish and the 
emigration commissioner, or other person willing 
to conti act for their passage—the consent of tho 
pauper being, of course, requisite The directors 
of ragged schools have frequently directed their 
attention to the subject, but they have invariably 
been withheld from trying the «xpenmcnt of 
sending the childre n to the colomes, partly by the 
want of funils, and partly by the want of arrange¬ 
ments for their reception v\ hen they arrived 

Emigres, the name given more especially to 
those persons who quitted Prance during the Revo¬ 
lution After the insurrection at Paris, and the 
taking of the Bastalo, 14th July 1789, the prmoes of 
the royal family departed from France They were 
followed, after the adoption, of the constitution of 


1791, by all who considered themselves aggrieved 
by the destruction of their privileges, or who 
were exposed to persecution Nobles quitted their 
ch&teaus, officers, with whole companies, passed 
the frontiers Crowds of priests ami monks fled 
to ^scape the oath of allegiance to the constitution. 
Belgium, Piedmont, Holland, Switzerland, and, 
above all, Germany, were overrun with fugitives 
of every age Only a few had been able to omve 
their property, the greater portion were m a state 
of destitution, and sank into utter demoralisation 
A court had formed itself round the princes at Cob¬ 
lenz , a government, with ministers and a court of 
justice, had been established, and communication 
was kept up with all the foreign courts unfavour¬ 
able to the Revolution. This conduct unbitteied 
Prance, aggravated the position oi the king, and 
drove the revolutionary jiarty forward m their san¬ 
guinary career Under the command of the Prince 
of Coudt, a hotly of emigres was formed, which 
followi el the Prussian army into Champagne The 
result was that the severest laws were now jiut in 
force against the Cmigrfis Their lands weie con¬ 
fiscated The penalty of death was proclaimed 
against any one who should support or enter into 
communication with them Thirty thousand per¬ 
sons weie placed upon tho list of emigres, and 
exiled for ever fron the soil of France, although 
many of them hael < fused to bear arms against 
their country Not until after the failure of their 
attempt to land at Quibeion m 1795, elid tho 
tmigrCs abandon all thoughts of penetrating into 
France by force of aims Condfe’s corps, after the 
jieftCt of Lunev lUe, was oblige el formally to dissolve, 
and sought in as} lum in Russia Even under the 
Dine tin v, however, many hail ciieleavoiueil to 
obtain permission to return to France The general 
amnesty proclaimed by the First Consul was there¬ 
fore joyfully hailed by tlie gi eater portion of the 
Cinigres Manj, however, elid not return home 
till after the downfall of Najiolcon Dignities, pen¬ 
sions, and offices were now showered upon these 
1 faithful adherents, but, according to the charter 
of 1814, they were unable to reeover either their 
estates oi thou privileges Fin illy, on the motion 
of the minister Villfclo, tho CmigrCs w>ho had lost 
their lauded estates, by the law of the 27th April 
1825, received a compensation of 30 million francs 
yearly on the capital of 1000 million francs After 
the July revolution, however, the grant was with¬ 
drawn Compare Antoine ele Saint Gorvais, Hut¬ 
ton e des EimqrSa Franfats (3 vols, Pans, 1823), and 
Montrol, Ihstoire de VEmigration (2d edit, Pans, 
1825) 

EMI'LIAN (or ASMILIAN) PROVINCES, a 
name now employed to designate a portion of the 
recently formed kingdom of Italy, comprising the 
northern part of the States of the Church (the 
Romagna), and the duchies of Parma and Modena 
The name is derived fiorn the ancient Via jFmiha 
(a continuation of the Via Flamima, or great 
northern road), which passed through these tern- 
tones The E P were formally annexed to 
Sardinia m April 1860 See Italy., 

E'MINENCE, a title given to cardinals by Urban 
VIII Up to the period of his pontificate, they* 
had been called Most Illustnons and Most Reverend, 
The assumption by the Roman Catholic clergy of 
this and other ecclesiastical titles, not having 
reference to any ‘pretended province, or to any 
pretended see or diocese,’ are not Btruck at by the 
Act 14 and 15 Viot c. 49, to prevent the assumption 
of certain ecclesiastical titles in respect of places in 
the United Kingdom. See Ecclesiastical Titles 
Assumption Act. 
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| E'MIR, an Arabic word, equivalent to ‘ruler,’ 
u a title given ® the Eaat, and in the North of 
Africa, to all independent chieftains, and also to all 
the actual or supposed descendants of Mohammed 
through his daughter Fatima. The latter are very 
numerous throughout the Turkish dominions, but 
although entitled by birth to be classed among the 
first four orders of society, they enjoy no particular 
privileges or consideration, on the contrary, they 
are found efigaged in all sorts of occupations, and 
are to be met with among beggars, and the lowest 
of the populace, as frequently os among the mollahs 
Their privileges are confined to a few ummiiortant 
matters, chiefly to the exclusive right to wear 
turbans of a green colour, that having been the 
favourite colour of idle Prophet They are placed 
under the supervision of the Emir Beshir In 
former times, the title of Emir was borne by the 
leaders in the religious wars of the Moham 
medans, as well as by several ruling familus, such 
as the Thaherides and Samamdes in Persia, the 
Tulumdts in Egypt, tho first seven Ommaiades 
m Spain The title Emir, in connection with 
othei words, likewise designates differt nt offices 
Enur-al Mumenin, ‘ Prince of the Faithful,’ is the 
title assumed by the cdifs tkeniseh i,s , Emir 
a! Muilemm, signifying the same thing, was the 
title of tlie Almoruvides Emir al Omui/i, ‘ Prince 
of Princes,’ was tho title of the first minister, under 
tlie califs and tlu East Indi m Moguls, w ho units d 
in lus own person the highest cml and military 
dignities It is now the title of the, gin ernors of 
different provinces The Turkish master of the 
horse is styled Eimi Achor, the standard bearer, 
Emir-Alem, the surveyor of maikets m Turkey, 
Emir Ba~aar , and the leader of the caravans of 
pilgrims to Mecca, Emir-Hadji 

E'MLY, an ancient Irish see, united to Cashel m 
1568 

EMME'NAGOGUEH, medicines intended to 
restore, or to bring on for the first time, the men 
strual excretion m women The emmenagogues 
chiefly in use are the pi operations of aloes, non, 
myrrh, and other stimulants m connection with 
lmigatiVLS, and also the local usi of the warm 
bath, leeches, fomentation, &c Some recommend 
still more powerful and direct applications to tho 
uterine mucous mi mbrane, as galvanic pessaries, 
lunar caustic, scarifications, &c , but these aic not 
in general use See MmiSTIilatiox 

E'MMERICH, a town of Rlienisb Prussia, is 
situated on the right bank of the Rhine, on the 
borders of Holland It is a very old tow n, and has 
a Dutch character of cleanliness It has a custom 
house, an orphan house, a gymnasium, and several 
ecclesiastical edifices E has manufactures of cloth, 
linens, and leather, and some shipping Pop 7116 

E'MMET See Ant 

EMOLLIENTS (from Lat mollis, soft), sub¬ 
stances used to soften the textures to which they 
are applied, as poultices, fomentations, &c, exter¬ 
nally, and Demulcents (q v) internally 

EMO'TION This is the name for one of the 
comprehensive departments of the human mind. It 
Is now usual to make a threefold division of the 
mind—Emotion, or Feeling, Volition, or Action 
prompted by Feelings, and Intellect, or Thought 
It is not meant that these can be manifested in 
absolute separation, or that we can be at one time 
all emotion, another tame all volition, and again all 
thought, without either of tho other two But 
although our living mind is usually a concurrence, in 
greater or less degree, of all of them, stall they can 
• Be distinguished as presenting very different appear- 


anccs, according as one or other predominates 
Wonder, Anger, Fear, Affection, are emotions j the 
Acts that we perform to procure pleasurable feel¬ 
ings, and avoid painful, are volitions, or exercises 
of Will, Memory and Reasoning are processes of 
Thought, or Intellect. 

Emotion is essentially a condition of the waking, 
conscious mind When asleep, or in a faint, or & 
any of those states called ‘being unconscious,’ We 
ha\ e no emotion , to say that we have would be a 
contradiction, which shows that ‘emotion’ is a very 
wide and comprehensive word In fact, whenever 
we are mentally excited ‘ anyhow,’ wm may be said 
to be under emotion Our active movements and 
intellectual processes can sometimes go on with 
very little consciousness , we may walk and scarcely 
be aware of it, trams of thought may bo prov ea 
to have passed through the mind while we are 
unconscious of them Now, it is these unconscious 
lnodts of Volition and Intellect that present tho 
greatest contrast to emotion, shewing how nearly 
co extensive this word is with mental wakefulness, 
or consciousness, in its w idest signification 

Emotion, then, is of the very essence of mind, 
although not exin essmg the w hole of mind. There are 
three distinct kinds m divisions of it Pleasures, 
Pams, and Exuteramt that is neither pleasurable 
lior painful 

Fvcry kind of Pleasure is included under emotion 
m its widest acceptation The pleasures of the 
Senses art as much of an (motional character as 
those pleasures that are not of the Bouses - as, for 
example, those of Power, Pride, Affection, Malevol¬ 
ence, Knowledge, Fine Art, &c Every one of our 
senses may be made to yield pleasurable emotion , 
and all those othei susceptibilities, sometimes called 
the spiual emotions, of winch a classification is 
given below, are count! ted with oui pleasures or our 
pains What pleasure is in its inmost natuie, each 
one must find from lus own evpi nonce, it is an 
ultimata fact of the human (onsciousncss which 
cannot be resolved into anything more fundamental, 
although, as will be seen, w e c an Lay down the laws 
that conmet it with the otlm manifestations of 
mind—namely, action and thought, and with the 
facts of oiu < orporeal life 

In tho luxt place, Pain is a species of emotion. 
We know this umdition us being the opposite of 
Pleasure, as the souicc of activity dnected to its 
removal or abatement, anil as the cause of a peculiar 
outward appearance, known as the Expression or 
Physiognomy of Pam All the inlets of pleasure 
are also inh ts of pain The various sensibilities 
of the mind, win thcr the outward senses, or the 
more inward emotions, give rise at one tamo to 
pleasure, at other times to pain, the conditions of 
each being generally well understood by us, we can 
define the agepues that cause ph isnro or suffering 
through the skin, the ear, or the eye 

But it is icquisite, furtbei, to lecogmso certain* 
modes of Neutral Excitement, in order to exhaust 
tho compass of emotion We are very often roused, 
shocked, excited, or mode mentally alive, when we 
can hardly say that we are either pleased ot put to 
pain The nund is awakened ana engrossed with 
some one thing, other things are excluded, and the 
particular cause of the excitement is impressed upon 
us so as to be afterwards renumbered, while all the 
time we are removed alike from enjoyment and 
from suffering This is a kind of emotion that has 
its principal value in the sphere of intellect. The 
emotion of Wonder or Astonishment is not seldom 
of this nature, for although wo sometimes derive 
pleasure, and sometimes the opposite, from a shock 
of surprise, we ore very frequently affected in 
neither way, being simply impressed The strange 
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appearance of a comet gives far more of this 
■ neutral effect than of the others It is a thing 
that possesses our nund at the tune, and is aftei- 
wards vividly remembered by us, and these are the 
chief consequences of its having roused our wonder 

The Physical Accompaniments of emotion are a 
part of its nature It has been remarked m all 
ages, that every strong passion has a certain outward 
expression or embodiment, which is the token of its 
presence to the beholder The child soon loams to 
interpret the signs of feeling Joy, (Incf, Affection, 
Fear, Rage, Wonder, have each a characteristic 
expression , and painters, sculptors, and poets, have 
adopted the demeanour of passion os a subject 
for their art There must be some deep connec¬ 
tion in the human flame between the mward states 
of consciousness and the physical or corpoieal 
activities, to produce results so uniform throughout 
the human race When we study the facts clow ly, 
we obtain dot lsive proof of the concurrence of the 
following members and oigius m the manifestation 
of feeling 

In the first place, the muscles or moving onions 
are affected Under sti ong < incitement, the wliob 
body is animated to gesticulation , m less powerful 
feelings, the expression confines itself more to the 
features or the movements of tlu face These last 
have been analysed by Sir Chubs Bell The face 
has three centres of movement—the Mouth, Eyes, 
and Nose, the mouth being most susceptible, and 
therefore the most expressive feature In the Eyes, 
expression is constituted by the two opposite move 
ments of the eyebrows , the one laismg md arching 
them {prompted by a muscle of the scalp, occipito 
frontalis), the other corrugating and wrinkling 
them The ono movement is associiteil with pleas¬ 
ing states, the other with painful The Nose is 
acted on by sc \ cral muscles, the most considerable 
of which is one that raises tho wing together with 
the upper lip, and is brought into play under the 
disgust of a bad smell and in expressing dislike 
generally The Mouth is principally mode up of 
ono ring like muscle (oi/nculaiis), fiom which nine 
pairs radiate to the c hecks and face In pleasing 
emotions, the mouth is drawn out by tho action of 
two pairs of muschs, named the Imccmatoi and 
zygomatic, situated in tho cheek The expression 
of pain is determined by the contraction of the 
apertuie of the mouth, through the relaxation of 
those muscles, and the contraction of the ring like 
muscle that constitutes the flesh of tho lips , and 
by two muscles in the dun, om depressing the angle 
of the mouth, and tho other raising tho middle of 
the lower lip, as in pouting Besides tho features, 
the Voice is instinctively affected under strong feel¬ 
ings , the shouts of hilarious exeitement, the cry of 
sharp pam, and the moan of protracted agony, are 
universally known Another important muscle of 
expression is the Diaphragm, or midnft, a large 
muscle dividing the chest from the abdomen, and 
regularly operating in expiration In laughter, this 
muscle is affected to convulsion 

In the second place, the organic functions of the 
system aie decidedly influenced for good or evd 
under emotion The glandular and other organs 
acted on in this way comprehend the most import¬ 
ant viscera of the body The Lachrymal Secretion 
is specifically affeited under passion, the flow of 
tears being accelerated to a rush, instead of pursu¬ 
ing the tranquil course of keeping the eyeball moist 
and clean The states of the Sexual Organs are con¬ 
nected with the strongest feelings of the mind, being 
both the cause and the effect of mental excitement 
The Digestion is greatly subject to the feelings, 
being promoted by joy and hdanty, not in too great 
exoess and arrested and disturbed under pain, gnef, 
3* 


terror, anger, and intense bodily or mental occupa¬ 
tion The 8km is known to respond to the condition 
of the mind , the cold sweat m fear is a derange¬ 
ment of its healthy functions The Respiration may 
be quickened or depressed according to the feelings. 
The action of the Heart and the Circulation of the 
Blood are subject to the same causes. The nature 
of this influence was explained under Blcbhkto 
L astly, m women, the Lacteal Secretion participates 
in the states of emotion, being abundant, healthy, 
and a source of pleasure m a tranquil condition of 
mind, while gnef and strong passions change it to a 
deleterious quahty 

The connection between mental emotion and 
bodily states being thus a fact confirmed by tho 
universal experience of mankind, can we explain 
this connection upon any general law or principle of 
the human constitution ’ Have we any clue to the 
mysterious selection of some actions as expressing 
pleasure, and others as expressing pam ? The reply 
is, that there is ono principle or clue that uBTavcis 
much of the complexity of this subject—namely, 
that states of pleasure are usually accompanied with 
an increase in some or all of the vitalfunctions, and 
stales of pam with a depiession or weakening of vital 
functions Tins position may be maintained on a 
very wide induction of facts, many of them very 
generally recognised and others open to any careful 
observer, there hi however, some appearances 
of an opposite kini, which have to be satisfactorily 
accounted for, before we can consider it as fnlly 
established 

If we consider first the rt sp< ctivo agents or causes 
of pleasure and pain, we must acknowledge that 
they are very generally of a natuie to accord with 
the view now stated How inanv of the sources of 
jih asuie are obviously sources of increased energy of 
some vital organs The case of Food is too obvious 
to need any comment Warmth within limits both 
< (infers pleasure and stimulates the skin, the diges¬ 
tion, and other functions Fresh air exlularates the 
mmd, while quickening the respiratory function 
Light is believed to stimulate the vital actions no 
less than the mental tone And if there be Borne 
pleasures of sense, such as mere sweetness of taste, 
fragrant odours, music, &c, that do not obviously 
involve greater encigy of vital function, they might 
be seen to do so, if wo knew more than we do respect¬ 
ing the operation of the vanous organs, and we are 
certain that they do not have the opposite effect 
Mi dical authorities are so much impressed with the 
gcneial tendency of pleasures, that they include 
them in the list of stimulants in cases of low vitality 
If we pass from. the senses to the special emotions, 
such as Wondei, Bower, Tender Affection, Taste, we 
find that wheu those urt pleasing, they also increase 
the animal forces at some point or other A stroke 
of victory sends a thrill tlirough the whole system, 
and if the pulse were examined at that moment, we 
should find that it beats stronger The illustration 
for Pains is exactly paiallel, but still more striking 
It is notorious that hurts, wounds, fatigue, ill-health, 
hunger, dullness, nauseous tastes and odours, the 
sdence of a prison, the gloom of utter darkness, 
failure, humiliation, contumely, deprivation of one’s 
usual comforts and pleasures—while cauaug pam, 
cause in a corresponding degree a depression of thtf 
powers of the system. There are some apparent 
exceptions, as in the stimulus of the whip, the 
bracing agency of cold, and the effect of misery 
generally in. rousing men from lethargy to action, 
but these could all be shewn to be quite compatible ! 
with the mom principle 

If we turn room the agents to the cxprmnotu, or 
modes of manifestation, of the opposing mental con¬ 
ditions, we shall find that the foots are of the same,, 
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general tenor, although with some seeming excep¬ 
tions. Joy makes a man spontaneously active, 
erect, animated, and energetic. It is as if a flush of 
power were diffused through his members, and the 
efforts he is then prompted to, lead to no painful 
exhaustion The opening up of the features, b> the 
elevation of the eyebrows and the retraction of the 
mouth, indicates that the stream of energy has 
ooursed over the face In a still greater shock, 
the convulsiveness of laughter, by which respiration 
is quickened, attests the superabundance of the 
annual spirits The body stands more erect, and 
every act done is done with more emphasis Gnef 
and depression are the opposite m every particular 
The frame is languid and stooping, the features life¬ 
less, the voice is a feeble w ail, and although there 
is a species of convulsion attending on thiB Conch 
tion of mind, it is a marked contrast to tKo othei 
The sob is erased by the partial pauili/ste of the 
diaphragm, which necessitates great voluntary efforts 
in order that hi evthmg may proceed The choking 
sensation at the throat is also a species of pai&lysis 
from loss of vital power The convulsions arising 
under such circumstances are products e of an 
exhausting reaction, which is the case with all the 
energetic movements stimulated l>y extreme pun 
Such is undoubtedly the general fact But why 
should pain stunulak, or give Btiength to, some 
special muscles, such as the conugator of the eye 
brow, and the depressor of the angle of the mouth’ 
This lus appeared a git at difficulty to the ablest 
physiologists It would look as if pleasure coin¬ 
cided with an eneigetu wave sent to some muscles, 
and pain with an energetic wave sent to others , so 
that the opposite conditions of mind ait equally 
accompanied by an iccessiou of power to somo 
bodily member But if we examine the matt* r 
more narrowly, it will probably turn out that the 
muscles that seem to be stimulated under pain, are 
not so m leality, but obtain the uppei hand through 
the general relaxation of the system Thus, take 
the mouth We know the state of the mouth m 
languor, inaction, and sleep Wo know that when 
we are roused m any way the muscles of the face 
operate and draw the mouth asulidei in a variety 
of form 8 Pic asm e (01 responds with our energetic 
moods, pain causes a collapse towaids tho sleepy 
and exhausted condition winch ropiest uts a state of 
departed euergj bo the collapse of the hotly 
might seem an cxcition of the Jlcsoi muscles, or 
those that bend the frame forward, but we me 
well aware that such collapse takes place when tho 
system is totally lift loss A renewed energj, as a 
matter of course, makes us stand erect 
This is a part of the c.we iu reply to the objections 
ansing from a sptuhe expression of pain, but not 
the whole, and the answer to tho difficulties still 
remaining is furnished by a fact 'that, if well authen 
ticated, will probably dispose of neatly all tbo 
exceptions to the general principle now contended 
for. It is the organic functions, mare than the 
muscular system, whoso mcieased vitality coincides 
With pleasurable feeling, and their diminished action 
with pain. Muscular exercise is often highly agree¬ 
able, but the pleasure of resting after exercise is 
still more so Now, there can bo little doubt that 
* what happens in the state of healthy repose is this 
the amount of vital force stimulated by exercise— 
the increased energy derived from plying the lungs 
and heart—is now allowed to leave,the active 
members, and to pass to the other organs —the 
digestion, skin, and various secreting glands—and it 
is their aggrandisement that is associated with the 
comfortable sensations of repose and sinking into 
ajpep. Thus, the abating of muscular energy may 
be a. cause of pleasure, provided the organic func¬ 


tions are raised m consequence; but it may be 
maintained as a highly probable supposition, that a 
certain health and energy of some or all of rthese 
functions (it is difficult to draw a specific line) is 
essential to pleasurable feeling We may doubt 
whether cacti mental causes can materially raise 
the toue of enjoyment, if tbeyolo not also nuse the 
activity of some ot theso organs Not only may a 
person be very happy and comfortable in the pro*, 
tration of tho muscular energy, even in a sick-bed, 
but one way of procuring comfort is to rnduoe a 
total inaction of the moving members, to allow 
all tho available nervous pow’or to pass to the 
visceia and secretions rfence a forced relaxation 
of the muscles (jenei ally, by tlie employment of 
some of them, is a means of soothing the mind 
under pun Thus, tho active intervention of cer¬ 
tain small muscles - such as the corrugator of the 
eyebrows, the orbicular muscle of the month, and 
the depressor of the angle of the mouth—by relax¬ 
ing a much greater body of muscle, is the means of 
setting free vital energy for behoof of the other 
jiarts of the system Tins would explain the mental 
relief furnished by an assumed sadness of feature, 
and a voluntary collapse of the body generally 

] t would appear, then, that the stimulus of muscle is 
not necessarily oi immediately a cause of pleasure, 
while the stimulus of the organic functions is SO. 
Thus, a bracing < old quiekons the activities, but is 
apt to cause a shock of pain, by tomporanly check- * 
mg tho action of tho skm, when the reaction 
ai rives, this check is converted into stimulation, 
and tho mental state is altered m like manner A 
bitter tome must be supposed to act on the some 
principle 

The emotions of the human mmd may be classi¬ 
fied under two heads 

First—Tho plcasurts, and pains, and modes of 
excitement growing out of tho exercise of the Senses, 
tho Movements, and tho Appetites See Senses. 
The five senses, commonly recognised, are partly 
sources of plcasuio and pain, in which case thoy 
yield Emotion, and partly sources of Knowledge, by 
which they are 1 elated to tho Intellect There are 
other sensibilities not included m the five senses, 
but ranking with limn in those particulars—as the 
fielmgs oi Muscular Exercise and Repose, and the 
sensations of Digestion, Respiration, &c 

The second head comprises the Special Emotions 
not ansing immediately out of Sensation, although 
connected therewith These have been variously 
classified. The iollownng is one inode of laying 
them out 1 Feelings of Liberty and Restraint, 

2 Wonder, 3 Terror, 4 Tender Affections, 6. 
Emotions of Self complacency, Love of Approba¬ 
tion, &c , 0 Sentiment of Power, 7 Irascibility, 

8 Emotions ot Action, including tho interest of 
1 ursuit or PJot, 9 Emotions of Intellect, Lova of 
Knowledge, Consistency, and Inconsistency, Iff. 
Fine Art Emotions, or Taste, 11 Tho Moral Sanaa. 

On this subject, sou Muller’s Physiology, Movements 
due to the Passions of the Mmd, Bell’s Anatomy 
of Expression,, Stewart on the Active Powers j Bam 
on the Emotions and the Will, Slc 

EMPA'NNEL— Empanellare vd ponere m assists 
et jurahs—to write m a schedule,»or roll the Hamel 
of such jurors as the sheriff returns to pass upon 
any tnaL The judges of aaflze in England, before 
commencing their carcuits, issue precepts to the 
sheriffs of the several counties, call mg upon them 
to summon a sufficient number of jurors to serve 
upon the grand and petty juries Iu comjfll&nce 
with this order, the sheriff prepares hits, called the 
Panels (q v) of the jury, and the persons named 
in the lists are thereupon summoned to’ Attend at 
the assizes ' 

* 



EMPECINADG—EMPEROR MOTH. 


EMPECINA'DO, Ddtr Juan MaBtin Diaz, Jtt, from tee thing enter into corresponding openings in 
one of the leaden of the Spanish revolution of other things. By this assumption in connection 


1820, r was bom in 1770 He was the son of poor with the maxim, that like is known only by like, 
parents, and entered the Spanish army m 1792. At he thought to explain the natnre of perception by 
the head of 5000 or 6000 men, he earned on a the senses He attempted to give a moral apphea- 
guerilla warfare against the French during the tion to the old doctrine of the transmigration of 
Peninsular struggle, and acquired great distinction souls, his views of which resembled those of Pythag- 


tion to the old doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, his views of which resembled those of Pythag- 
In 1814, ho was appointed colonel m the regular j eras. The fragments of E. have been edited by 
army, and the king himself created him hold- Sturz (2 vols, Leip 1805), Karsten (Ainst 1838), 
marshal, but m consequence of petitioning Ferdi and Stem (Bonn, 1852) 

nand, in 1815, to rt institute the Cortes, he was -nnum-nmir-i. _ _„_, mu , 

imprisoned, and afterwards banished to Valladolid , EMPEROR (Lat imperator) The original signi- 

„ * - . . nnntinn /it rhio whinn in rna mod urn wnr m nfto 


uuwiiouut-u. uuu ttiuu m«un uuuioijuu tu r aiiouuiju , , « i - , L s u l 

On the outbreak of the insurrection in 1820, he h oa * lon T 8 \ W | UC ]\.i in T mo< ^ enl ' vvor ^ bas 
tookapromment part on the side of the constitu- bec , om « tbe h JS he! f tlU f of sovereignty, can bo 
tionalists, and on am ml occas.ons exhibited great understood only when it is taken in conjunction 
courage, daring, and om.mnspo.bon After the l mpcrmm, w hicli in the Roman political system 
triumph of the absolutists in 1825, be was arrested, bad a l^uliar and somewhat technical meaning 
exposed in an iron cage to the contumely of the The unpenum of a magistrate, be lie kmg or eonsifl, 
passers-by, and finally executed on a common the power w bch he possessed of bringing physi- 
gibbet, amidst tho ferocious yellmgs of a debased ? a ! ^ orco 1 ^° operation for the fulfilment of his 
and libertv hatimr noriulaee beb<?sts This power was < onferred by a Ifx cunata 


and liberty hating populace 

EMPE'DOCLES, a Creek philosopher of Agn 


and it required this authorisation to entitle a consul 
to act as the commander of an army In the case of 


gentum, m Sicily, lived about 450 no So great the k al the llnpemlm wa £ not implied m 
was the estimation in which he was held by Ins tW e i£,t Ion> lmt conferred separately, by a 
feUow utuens as a physician, a friend of the gods, a 8eparate act of the , latinna i *,H • On the. death of 

TVrnnlnfov /it TliT-lliir.V nnrl n enn nrai /vr* c mmivnr .. 1 . . > .« 


« , » - , ,* ■ 1 pcwttlftuc (W/U Ui UIIV imciouoi will V11 wue. ueitbit v/a 

predicter of futuiity, and a sorcerci, or conjui-or j£ in g pompilms,’ says Cicero, ‘the popidns m the 
Of nature that they are said to have offered him the com f Ua r J iatll eItc ^ d TuUua Hostilms king, upon 
sovereignty But being an enemy of tyranny, bo the atlon of an , ■ crrex and the king, following 
declined it, and was the means of dtlivering the the e £ ample of r ipllllls took the voteg 0 f the 
community from the dominion of the aristocracy, populm according fo their rurw, on the question of 
and bnnging m a democracy Ihcro was a tradition /(( , lmpmum >.. R , vuh itc, n 17 Now, it was in 
that he threw himself into the crater of Etna, in , irtm , ()f thl8 lmpuiuln that the title imperator wis 


order that his sudden disappearance might beget a , n to lts p0BS088or Far fl0m belng an 
behef in his divine origin tbs, however, can only the lnodor „ Btnsc ll0 m ht be a co f md 
be regalded as a mere fable, like the story told by „i f e„„ 

unro m foot rsinviir ltni 


Far fiom being an emperor 


“V ,- - n ;; \ \ ” "v 1U the modern sense, he might be a consul or a pro 

be regarded as a mere fable, like the story told by conbul _ and theie , vcre> m foot, many impmtores, 
Lucian, that Etna thicw out the sandals of the vain ovcn a ft cr the title had been assumed as a pre- 
phdosophor, and thus destroyed the popular belief nomen by Ju i niB C ®s w It was this assumption 
“ h , 18 TTl\ y of Aristotle IS that whlch ^adeeally gave to the title its modern signih 

he died at the age of Ml later writers extend the catlon h In times, it hid followed the 

period of Ins life considerably furthei, but their liame and indicated simply that its possessor was an 
testimony is not equal m weight to that of Aristotle jmptrator or one possessed of the impenum, now 
In E, philosophic thought is bound up with lt ’ ded lt , and signified that he who arrogated 
poetry and myth even m a highei degue than in lt J to bimaelf vag t £ e cmpcror i n tbl8 f ( ,™ ,t 
Parmenides (q i ) Ilia general point of view is on tbe coma of t f le suctcssor 3 of J U 1 1U8 

detenmned by the mfluenco of the Mc.itie school ^ thc timcB of th( , Ant onm<s, the title grew into 

upon the physical the-ones of the Ionic philoso USL a8 expressing tlie possessor of the sovereignty of 

phom Ho assumed four primitive independent the a 0ln an wodd, m which sense Pi incept also was 
substances—air, water, lire and earth winch he fitqm , ntl y eniT ,joyed. In the introduction to the 
designates often by the mythical mines Zeus Here Jnstmian uses both, m speaking of bm- 

&c These four element,, as they were called kept sclf m tlu , salDC palat , raph From 'the imperors of 
tiieir place tiU f modern chemistry dislodged them. the Wcst tht , title" passed to Charlemagne, the 
Along with material elements he affirmed the exist- folmder or the Gerlna l n emplre When tlfe Carlo- 
ence of two moving and ope.atmg powers, love and an family ex d m t ' be Ctrman blanch the 
hate, or friendship ami strife the hrst as tlie unit m f enal cro / u b ‘ came elcctlv and contmuod to 
lug pnnep e, the second as the separating The be ‘ g0 tlU lt ceased-Frauc.s II who in 1804 had 
contrast between matter and power, or force, is thus declared bllnse]f beredltary ],: mperor 0 f Austria, 
brought out more strongly by E than by previous havl lald lt down m 18 |, c & a(ldltl0n to tho 

philosophers lhe (nigra of the world, or cosmos, Empe ^ or of Auatria , there are now in Europe the 
he conceived m this way In the beginning, the Emperor of Russia and the Emperor of the French- 
elements were held m a sort of blended umty, or tbe f a tt e r of whom, bung an elected monarch, holds 

Z 1 ?™' V the / ttractlVe f or f® of lovo ■ wben hate ,’ a position, in one respect at least, resembling that of 
previously exterior, penetrated as a repelling and th ^ o]d empcror8 0 / tho Becond Western Empire, 

sepaiatmg pnuciple In this process 9 f seuarat.on, ^ whom i ; t 1B Bometlme s thought that ho is not 

hT™ ‘IT thc mdl r (lual ob J f ' ota f , Y mtUre ’ unwilling to be identified 
ne Beems to nave assumed a senes of stages, a 

gradual development of the perfect out of the EMPEROR MOTH (Satumia pavoma minor), 
imperfect, and a periodical return of things to the a moth of the some family (Bombycidat) with the 0 
elemental state, m order to be again separated, and silk worm moth, and of a genus to which the 


a new woild of phenomena formed From the largest of lepidopterous insects belong The E M. 
fragments that we possess of bs didactic poem, it is is the largest Bntish lepidopterous insect Its 


not quite cli ar in how far lie considered fire as the expanse of wings is about three and a half inches 


substratum of strife, and water as the substratum of 
love, and ascribed various creations to the predomi- 


Each wing is ornamented with a large eye-like 
glassy and transparent spot, and such spots ate 
exbbited .by many of the genus. The Peacock 


nance of one or the other of these principles Of exbbited .by many of the genus. The Peacock 
im opinions on special phenomena, may be men- Moth (A’ pavonta major) is the largest EuzopeiB 
turned 1ns doctrine of emanations, which proceeding species, and attains an expanse <3 fire inches 




EMPETRACJL®—EMPORIUM. 


across the wings. The cocoons of the E. M. are 
remarkable lor being formed internally of stiff 
convergent elastic threads, whioh readily permit the 



Einperor Moth, with Catorpillar, Pupa, and Cocoon 


escape of the insect, but prevent the entrance of 
intruders The cocoons of this genus of moths are 
invested with silk, which m China and India is 
collected for use bee Silk vv oi.m 

EMPETRA'CEAi bee Cnovvi lpky 

EMPHASIS bee AcciNr 

EMPHYSE'MA, an uunatiual distension of a 
part with air Emphysema of the cellular texture 
often takes place m the neighbourhood of wounds 
of tho air-passages m the lungs, and is the 
consequence of an escape of air from tbise parts 
Emphysema of the lungs is the constqm nee cither 
of distension or of ruptme of tho air-vesicles, 
especially on the surface It is rarely that emphy¬ 
sema ih produced otherwise than mechanic illy , 
but collections of fluid in a state of deoompo 
sition sometimes give out gases, which penetrate 
and distend tho textures with winch they aie in 
contact 

EMPHYTEU'SIS {Or, an implanting), in the 
Roman law, a perpetual right in a piece of lan t* 
for which a yeaily sum was paid to the supenm 
or oiigmal proprietor The emphytiusis much 
resembled our feudal holdings, so much si, indeed, 
that Craig artel ©thru Scotch writers apply tho term 
to them The sum paid to the superior was calk d 
the canon cmphytmticns The tenant handed down 
the right to his heirs, and was entitled to sell, hut 
only on condition of giving the first offer to tho 
donunus The consent of the lord however, was 
not necessary to entitle him to mipignorate the 
emphyteuta for his debt Justinian put tbo emphy 
tensis and the ager vettujalu, on the same footing 
{the latter is the term applie el to lands leased by the 
Roman state, by towns, ecclesiastical corporations, 
and by tho vestal virgins There were several ways 
in which the right oPcmphyteusis might cease If 
the tenant died without heirs, it reverted to the 
domuaus He might also lose his right by injuring 
the property, by non payment of his rent or public 
burdens, or by alienation without notice to the 
dommus. It was, of course, also in his power to 
renounce it 

EMPI'BIC (Gr empeirtko*, an experimentalist or 
Batcher after foots in nature, from pnmi. I try) It 
is difficult to say at what pendd, or m what manner, 


this word began to degenerate from its original 
meaning Probably the idea was, that empiricism, 
or experimental science, excluded, because it dW. not 
require, the reasoning faculties for its cultivation; 
ana, therefore, the profession of empiricism earns to 
be synonymous with vulgar ignorance. The empirics 
were a regular sect of ancient physicians in the tune 
of Celsus and Galen, who gives ub some insight into 
their modes of thought and practice They laid great 
stress on tho unprejudiced observation of nature; 
and thought tliat, by a careful collection of observed 
facts formmg a history, tho coincidence of many 
observations would lead to unalterable prescriptions 
for certain coses The latei adherents of the school 
excluded all theoretical study, even that of anatomy, 
and were guided solely by ti edition and their 
individual experience. By an empiric m mediome is 
now understood a man who, fiorn want of theoretic 
knowledge, prescribes remedies by guess according 
to the name of the disease or to individual symptoms, 
without thinking of the constitution of the patient 
or other modifying circumstances What are called 
specifo'n aro administered ou this principle, or want 
of principle 

EMPI RICAL FO'RMULA, in Chemistry, is the 
modo of expressing the constituents of a compound 
in symbols, wlicie the total quantity of each element 
is written down without reference to any parti" 
culai order oi state of combination Thus, alcohol 
consists of 4 equivalents of carbon, 6 of hydrogen, 
and 2 of oxygon , and its empirical formula is 
0*11.0, Wheu regaided, however, as a member 
of a family gioup, the constituents are arranged 
in a moie systematic manner, as in O t H 0 O,HO, 
lconsenting the theoretical constitution of alcohol, 
w hi< h, strictly Bpcaktng, is the hydrated oxide of 
ethyl Again, the rational formula of Epsom salts, 
which is MgOSO a + 7HO, represents it theoretically 
as a hydrated sulphate of magnesia, while the 
ompmoil formula MglljSO,, merely tells us that 
it consists of 1 equivalent of magnesium (Mg), 1 
of sulphur (S), 7 equivalents of hydrogen, and 11 of 
oxygen 

EMPIRICAL LAWS are such as express 
ltlatioUBhips, which may be merely accidental, 
observed to subsist among phenomena, but which 
do not suggest or imply the explanation or canse of 
tho production of the phenomena They are usually 
tentative and form stages m the progress of dis¬ 
covery of causal laws Bodc’s law of the distances 
of the planets from the sun may be accepted as 
an example of an empirical law 

E'MPOLI, a town of Tuscany, in the kingdom of 
Italy, is "ituatul in a rentalkably beautiful and 
fertile district on the left bank of the Arno, 16 
miles west south west of Florence Jt is a thriving 
town, is surrounded by walls Hanked with towers, 
and although its streets are narrow, it is on tho 
whole well built, and has some good squares Tho 
most interesting building is the Collegiate Church, 
built in 1093, the line origmnl fayade of whioh 
has suffered but little from modem improvementt, 
although the other portions of the bunding were 
considerably altered m 1738 This church contains 
Bcvcral good pointings, and has also some excellent 
specimens of sculpture, among which is one by 
Donatello E bos several manufactories of cotton, 
leather, straw hats, and glass, ft considerable trade 
in agricultural produce, and a weekly market of 
some importance Pop, 6600 

EMPO'RIUM (Gr. emponon, trading-plane) The 
word is derived, from emporot, which signified, in 
Homer’s time a person who sailed in a ship belong* 
ing to another, but latterly metat a wholesale 
merchant, as apposed to a retailer, who was called 
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kapilos An emporium thus came to be applied $o and opting at its neck It cannot fly, but runs very 
the receptacles m which wholesale merchants stowed fleetly it is timid and peaceful, and trusts alto* 
their ‘poods m seaports and elsewhere, and thus nether to its speed for safety, unless hard pressed, 
corresjionded to our warehouse, as opposed to a In a wild state, it sometimes occurs m small 
shop flocks, but it has now become rare m and around 

E'MPTION See Saif 

EMPYE'MA (Cr), an internal suppuration, a 
word now applied oxilnsivily to a collection of pus 
in the pleura, causin'* pressuie of the lung, and often 
attended by hectic fever See J’lecrisy 

EMPYREU'MA (Gr empyreuo, I kindle), the 
burned smell and acrid taste which result when 
vegetable or animal substances are decomposed by 
a strong heat The < a use of the smell and taste 
resides in an oil callul emjnpeumotir, which does 
not exist naturally in the substance, but is formed 
by its decomposition 

EMS, usually c illcd the Ratln ot Ems, to distm 
mush it from other plans of the same name, a 
bathing place known to the Romans, and colt brated 
in Germany as early as the 14th century It is 
situated about four miles fiom Coblenz, near the 
most picturesque parts of the Rhine, in a beaut’fnl 
valley in the duchy of N issau, traversed by the navi 
gable nvei Lalin, and surrounded by wooded hills 

Pop 3600 Its warm mineral springs belong to the jj mu and Young 

class containing soda The only essential difference 

between the numerous springs is in the temperature all the gettlp(l rtg Australia. The extinction 
varying from 24 to 46 Reaumur, and m the greater (){ th a a ,} Uowcvcr, perhaps be prevented 
or lessor amount of carbonic acid gas contained in by lta bo mg piescfved in a stite of domestication, 
thmn The bathing establ.slmionts arc comfortably, » lk 4 H excellent, and it is very easily 
and even luxuriously htti d up, and the same may domo8tltatpd aud br , ( , ds ’ rC addy ln that state It 
be said of the hotels and pnvate lodging houses han frequcnt ] y brpd m Bntam Tho eggs are six 

EMS, a river in the north wi st of Germany, rises or seven m number, dark green , the male performs 
in Wcstphah i, it the southern base of the Teuto- the pnnoipol part of the incubation. The eggs are 
burger Wald, and flowing first in a northwestern, highly esteemed as food The skin of tho emu 
and then tluougli the Hanovirian territories in a contains much oil—six or seven quarts are obtained 
northern direction, empties itself into Dollart Bay, from a single bird, and on this account it has been 
an estuary of the German Ocean, aftci a course of much hunted m Austi aha The food of the emu 
210 miles Its chief affluents aie the Aa, the consists chiefly of roots, fruits, and herbage Its 
Haase, and the Ledi Jt is navigable for vessels of only note is a drumming sound, which it frequently 
100 tons as high as Pappenbuig, which is 25 miles emits 

up the river from Dollait Bay The E drams i EMtrLSIN> or SYNAPTASE, is a peculiar 
,5?!? 50 °? square miles in extent In f ermen t p resen t m the bitter and sweet almond, and 

1818, it was connected by a canal with the Lippc, w] ^ a cons tituent of all almond emulsions 
and thus with the Rhine, wkich greatly increased wh blttpr almonda are bnusedj mdL watcr adde d, 

rC,pCCt *° commcrcc and the emulsm acts as a ferment on the amygdalm, 

® and decomposes the latter into volatile oil of bitter 

E'MU {Dromaius —or Dromecius—Novas IIol- almonds, prussic acid, grape sugar, formic acid, and 
landvt), a vety huge bird, one of the Ntruthiomdcc -water (sco Almonds, Vola'iile Oil, or Essential 
or Brmnpmnttt a native of Australia, and widely On of) The vegetable albumen of almonds is 
diffused over the southern parts of that continent almost entirely composed of emulsm , which, when 
and the adjacent islands It is by some ormtholo separated, is a white substance, soluble m water, 
cists refernil to thq same genus with the cassowaij, dIld ls distinguished by its remarkable power of 
but the differences are veiy umsideribk , the bill causing the feimentation of amygdalm It consists 
being horizontally depressed, whilst that of the 0 f carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen 

»*• *« ***-* 

naked, and has no pendent wattles, the feet arc preparations in pharmacy obtained by triturating 
three toed as in the cassowary, but the claws are ™ rt * ln substances with water, and where the pro- 
nearly of equal length The name- emu or emeu duct 18 a rodky white opaoue mixture of a gummy 
was given b> the older voyagers and naturahsts to consistence, and composed more or less of oily 
the cassow ai but is now the mvai table designation parkcles floating in meihanioal suspension in the 
of tho Austi alian bird Tho emu is even taller than mucilaginous liquid. The true and oily emulsions 
the cassowary, which it resembles in tho general ■»«“** containing true oi^ as the emulsion of , 
oharaotcr of its plumage Its wings are mere bltt ‘‘ r almonds, obtained by Wing the latter in 
rudiments hidden bine dh the feathers of the body a mortar with water; and the false, or not oily, 
Its colour is a dnll brown, mottled with dingy gray, ^ bere no true od 18 BnB P < ; nd , ed ’ 88 where camphor, 
the young are striped with black men assailed! balsa , mfi ’ or are ™ 1,bod up with yolk of qgg, 
it strikes backwards and obliquely with its feet, like “ullage, or dilute spirit of wine 

cssscwary, and it is so jiowerful that a stroke E'MYS, a genus of Marsh Tortoises, from which 
of its foot is said to be sufficient to break a man’s the whole family of Marsh Tortoises is sometimes 
teg Dogs employed in hunting it are often injured called EmycUe. The chelomans of this family an 
by itskicks, but well-teamed dogs ran in before it, numerous, and widely diffused throughout the 
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Alligator Tortoise, in the art of seizing a Wator 
Hpiunel 

Europe, but two species are particularly abundant 
m North America, tno l’amted Tortoise (Emye picta), 
and the Alligator Tortoise (Emymuta serpentina) 
The flesh of some, as Ontario Europrra, is esteemed 
for food This sm ill species, about ten inches long, 
an inhabitant of lakes, marshes, and muddy places 
m the south and east of Europe, is sometimes kept 
in ponds, and fattened for tlio tabic on lettuce 
leaves, bread, &c 

ENA'MEL (Fr 6mau, origmally esmatl, from the 
same root as smelt), the name giien to vitrified 
substances of various composition applied to the 
surface of metals Enamelling is prictiseil (1) for 
purposes of utility, as m making the dial plates of 
watches and clocks, coating the msulcs of culmary 
vessels, &c, w hen it may be considered as be long 
mg to the useful arts , and also (2) foi producing 
objects of ornament and beauty--artistic designs, 
figures, portraits, &c, when it belongs to tho fane 
arts Both the composition of enamels and th* 
processes of applying them are mtucatc subjects, 
besides being m many eases kept seciot by the 
inventors, and we can only aflmd sjiaee for tho 
most general indications of their nature 'The basis 
of all enamels is an i isily fusible colourless silicate 
or glass, to which the desired colour and the desired 
degree of opaqueness are imputed by mixtures of 
metallic oxides The molten mass, aftir coobng, 
is reduced to a fine powder, and washed, and the 
moist paste is tlipn usually spread with a spatula 
upon the surface of the metal, the whole is the u 
exposed m a furnace (fit ed, as it is called) till the 
enamel is melted, when it adheres firmly to the 
metaL The metal most commonly used as a ground 
for enamel is copper,, hut for the finest kinds of 
’ enamel-work gold and silver are also used 

Artistic or Ornamental Enamelling —This art is of 
great antiquity it is proved by the remains found 
in Egypt to have been practised there, from the 
Egyptians it passed to, the Greeks, and it was 
exteiUHVely employed in decoration by the Homans, 
in the reign of Augustus, the Roman architects 
began to make use of coloured glass m their mosaic 
decorations, various Roman antiquities, ornamented 
with enamel, have been dug up in Britain, and it 


was adopted, there by the Saxons and Normans. 
A jewel found at Athelney, in Somersetshire, and 
now preserved m the Ashmolean Museum at 
Oxford, is proved by tho msonption on it to have 
been made by order of Alfred, and there are vari¬ 
ous figures with draperies partly composed of 
oolourea enamel on the Bides of the gold Cup 
given by King John to the corporation of Lynn, 
in Norfolk 

Enamelling has been practised from a repiote 
period m the East, Persia, India, and China, under 
a separate and distinct development, but there 
is nothing from which it can bo inferred that 
the various methods were m use earker than in 
Euiopc As a decoration, enamelling was more 
popular, and attained to greater perfection m the 
middle ages, than in classic tunes It was exten¬ 
sively practised at Byzantium from the 4th until 
the 11th c , and afterwards in Italy m the Rhenish 
provinces, and at Limoges in tho south of Franco, 
where it was successfully followed out till a com¬ 
paratively late jienod, in several different styles. 
The By/antine and other early styles of enamel- 
work clown to the 17tli c were gonerally employed 
in ornamenting objects connected with the servioc 
of the church, such as reliquaries, jiyxes, church- 
candlestu ks, erosiers, portable altars, the frontals of 
altars, &c , the art was also greatly used in orna¬ 
menting jew tilery, and vessels made for use or 
display in the mansions of the ncli, such as salt- 
tcllars, coders, cuurs, plateaux, candlesticks, &c 
After this period, the art declined, until a new phase 
of it was invented in France, m whioh enamel is 
ust d as a ground, and the hgurcs are painted wrxth 
vitrified colours on tilt surface of it This is cnamel- 
pauiting properly so colled, tho earlier styles being 
more of the nature of mosaics 

Distinguished with reference to tho manner of 
execution, enamel work may be divided into four 
kinds 1 Cloimnfe, or enclosed, the method of the 
Byzantine stliool, in which the design is formed 
in a kind of metal ease, generally gold ra copper, 
and tho sfveial colours are separated by very 
delicate filigree gold bands, to pi event them run- 
j mug into e ich other 2 Champ Levi, practised by 
l the early Limuges school In this process, the 
ornamental design, or the figures that were to 
be filled m with colour, weie cut in tho metal 
(generally i upper) to some depth, and wherever 
two colours met, a tlim partition of the metal was 
left, to pnvent tho colours running into each 
other by fusion when filed. 3 Translucent enamel, 
which had its origin, and was brought to great 
perfection in Italy, was composed of transparent 
enamel of every variety of colour, laid m thin 
co itmgs over the design, which was incised on the 
metal, generally silver, the figure or figures being 
slightly raised m low relief, and marked with the 
graver, go as to allow the drawing of the contours 
to be seen through the ground, instead of being 
formed by the coarse lines of the copper, as m the 
early Limoges enamels 4 Surface-painted enamels, 
which may be divided into two stages. The first 
stage, which is known as the late Eimoge style, 
sprang up under Franc is I of France (1613—1647) 
In this the practice was to cover the metal plate 
with a coating of dark enamel for shadows, and to 
pamt on this with white, sometimes set off with 
gold hatchings, sometimes haiing the hands and 
other ports of the figures completely coloured. The 
designs were generally taken from well-known 
paintings or engravings of the period, and the stylo 
of the designs was strongly influenced by that of 
the Italian artists employed by Francis L This 
style soon degenerated, and gave place to the latest 
or imniatura style, which was invented before the 
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middle of the 16th o by Jem Ton but, a goldtnm$ 
at Chatcaurlim, and earned to the highest perfectioi 
by Jean Fititot, a miniature painter, who was bon 
at Geneva, 1607, and afterwards resided long in Eng 
land, and then in Pans In tins the plate is covcrec 
with a white opaque enamel, and the colours are 
laid on this with a hair-pencil, and fixed by faring 
The paints are prepared by gi aiding up coloured 
enamels with sonic kind of liquid, and when fused 
by the heat, they bccoiui incorporated with the 
enamel of the giound The earlier enamellers of 
this sohool occupied themselves with miniatures, 
snuff-boxes, and other trinkets, till the penod of the 
French Revolution, when tin art fell into disuse 
It was, however, revived in England early iu this 
century, and copns of poitriuts and pictures on a 
much larger scale than tlu French miniatures 
were executed with much suit css by the Into H 
Bone, R.A , and the late < diaries Muss Works of 
this description possess the obvious advantage of 
durability, but those various qualities of texture, 
and the delicacy of colour for wdudi good works m 
oil or water colour are pn/td, emnot be attained 
in enamel copies, and it is to be regrettid that 
greater efforts are not made to turn inainelhng 
to account iu thp w vy of oinanuntation, for winch 
it is so admirably fatted, rather than in attempts 
at imitating works clissed stmtly as within the 
bounds of fane art, and to put in practice the older 
styles of enamelling, particulaily those deuominati d 
champ levC and transparent < nauielluig 

Enamelled viai e - The liability of iron to oxula 
tion by heat or moistuic, and to corrosion even by 
the weakest aculs, has led to many attempts to coat 
It with a protecting surfac e Ordinary tin plate is 
the oldest and most familial ex unple of a partially 
successful method Since the bi ginning of the 
present ceutuiy, many attempts have he cm mule 
to cover non with a litre ous surf ice, and stveial 
patents have bi en t ikeu for such methods of 
enamelling The thief difficulty m applying cn mu Is 
to iron auses from the tunic my of the metal to 
oxidise before it lcaches the tempcritme at which 
the enamel fuses, and to become brittle from the 
oxide condoning with the silica of the cn nnel This 
action being supeihcial, the mischief is the greater 
m proportion to the thmnc ss of tin iron Therefore 
It, is much easier to enamel tine k e ist iron vessels 
thou tlini vessels made of sheet iron A glass may 
be made by combining tither silicic ai ul or borape 
acid with a base, the latter fuses at a lower tempera 
ture than the formei, but the gliss is much dealer 
and not so durable as the silic i gl ms The enamels 
used for coatiug iron i onsist of a mixture of silica 
and borax, with isnous basic substances, such as 
soda, oxide of tin, alumina ovule of lead, &c 

The bpst enamel for such purposes with which we 
ore acquainted, is that patented by 0 H Pans, and 
applied by Messrs Griffiths and Brow eft of Birming¬ 
ham It consists of 130 parts of flint glass powdered, 
204 parts of carbonate of Boda, 12 of boracic acid 
These are fused together to foun a glass, then 
reduced to a very fine powdei , the article to which 
they are to bo applied is carefully cleaned with 
acid, then brushed over with gum water, and the 
powder dusted upon it The gum water is merely 
to cause adhesion Tins coating is then carefully 
dried, and heated just to the point at which the 
powdered glass wall fust, and by running together, 
coat the surface. Messrs Gi lllitlis and Browett have 
succeeded completely in enamelling thur ‘ hollow 
ware,’ which is made of Bhect iron, stamped and 
hammered into the shape of saucepans, dishes, 
basins, &o , all m one piece, without any soldering 
Clarke’s, and other patent enamels, have been 
successfully applied to saucepans, pipes, and other 

1 articles of cast iron. The writer has made many 

1 experiments upon enamelled-ware for laboratory and 
other purposes, and the conclnmons arrived at are, 
that no enamelled-ware has yet been produced that 
will stand acids, or salts of metals that are electro¬ 
negative to iron, or will bear suddenly heating 
to a high temperature, such as frying-pans, for 
example, are commonly subjected to, but that with 
model ate care it may be used as saucepans and 
for boiling water, as dishes for baking, and may 
lost for years For vessels of any kind required to 
hold cold w atcr, it is unobjectionable 

The action of sudden heat is to expand the 
me to]* mo re than the enamel, and cause the latter 
to peel off Acids find their way through minute 
invisible pores, which exist in the best enamel, and 
whin once they reach the iron, they rapidly spread 
between it and the enamel, anil unaenmne and 
strip it oft This kind of action is curiously Rhewn 
by idling an cnamelltd vessel with a solution 
of sulphate of copper The acid attacks the iron 
whi rover pores exist, and little beads of metallic 
copper aie deposited at all suth spots, these 
beads go on {Towing until they are large enough 
to bo very plainly seen This is the severest test 
for trying the continuity of enamelled surfaces, 
to which they can bo subjected, as sulphate of 
coppi r will jicuetratc the ghee and body of ordinaiy 
eaithen ware 

ENAMEL OF TEETH See Tcxm 

ENA'RA, or ENA'IlE, a lake of Russia iu the 
extreme north of Finland, is situated in lat 68° 3(f 
—Or 10' N, and long 27“ 30'—28° 45' E It has 
an area of 1200 squire miles, nnd has numerous 
islands Its superfluous waters are discharged into 
the Antic Ou an 

ENA'UKA, a countiy of Afi ica south of Abyssinia, 
is situated within lat 7° - 9“ N , and long 36‘— 38“ 

E, but its lunits haie not yet been definitely ascer¬ 
tained It is inhibited by a portion of the Gallas 
tubes, who, owing to the continued communication 
which they keeji up with Abyssinia, and also to 
the residence of many Mohammedan merchants 
among them, are much more civilised than the 
Gallas usually are Their government is a heredi 
taiy and absolute monarchy The pimeipal rivers 
of E are the Gibbe and the Dodesa its coffee- 
jilmtations are so extensive as to deserve the name 
of woods, they occur chiefly along the banks of 
the Gibbe E is remarkable for its manufactures 
of ornamented arms, and of cloths with embroidered 
borders Bi sides these, it exports slaves, cold, ivory, [ 
eiv< t, and skins, into Abyssinia The king and a 
sm ill portion of the population are Mohammedans, 
and it is s nd that native Christians have been found 
here Tlu c ipital is Saka, a place of considerable 
importance, near the nv or Gibbe. 

ENARTHRO'SIS is the term used by anatomical 
writers to express the land of Joint (q v ) which 
admits of the most extensive range of motion. From 
the mode of connection and the form of the bones 
m this articulation, it is commonly called the ball 
and socket joint It occurs m the hip and shoulder 
joints 

ENOA'MPMENT (Lat. campus , a plain) is a 
lodgment or home for soldiers m the field There« 
are nib endicd camps, where an army is intended 
to be kept some tune, protected against the enemy, 
flynir/ camps, for brief occupation, camps of position, 
bearing relation to the strategy of the commander; 
and camps of instruction, to habituate the troops to 
the duties and fatigues of war 

Under Camp has been given an account of the 
manner in which Roman camps were constructed. It 
- 
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to until the invention of gunpowder When cannon 
came to be used, however, a new arrangement of 
camp became necessary, to shield the army from 
long-range projectiles. Everything, indeed, relating 
to attack and defence, especially to the latter, is 
taken into account in choosing the locality of a oarap 
A healthy site, good water, security from floods, 
mid plenty of fuel and forage, are the chief requisites 
in a good encampment 

The British army, when in the field, usuollv en 
camps by brigades or divisions, roods and paths being 
arranged before the troops arrive The infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery are so placed as to defend each 
other in the event of a sudden nttock There is a 
chain of guards all round the spot, and the park 
of artillery is placed behind the troops The auttlers 
and servants are in the rear of the camp, but not 
beyond the limits of the rear guard. The tents 
of the infantry are ranged in rows perpendicul ir 
to the front, each row containing the tents (q v ) 
for one company The circular tents, now much 
used, accommodate fifteen men each The cavalry 
are m like manner encamped in rows, but each 
circular tent at com mod ites only tv\ eh e men There 
aie streets or roads between the lows of tents, 
of regulated width, ind tlu oleai' tents are at 
a given dmtvnce behind those of the men the 
subalterns’ tents being nearest to those of the com 
jinnies to which they liapectivcly btlong As u 
general rule, the line of the whole eniarnprni nt is 
made to cniiespond as marly as piaoticable with 
that in which the tioops aic intended to engage 
the enemy when fighting is renewed, to which end 
tlio tents of each bittalion are not allowi d to occupy 
a greater space m front thvu the battalion itself 
would cover when in order of battle 

Under most circumstances, m modern warfare, an 
encampment is not defended by aitiliual construe 
turns, the commander sicks HLcunty for his troops 
m streams, maishes, difficult surface of country, 
ancl numerous advanced posts Sometimes, how 
ever, more extensive defence vvoiks aie necessary, 
and then we have an example of an mticnched 
camp, whnh beionics a fortilied enclosuii The 
chief uses of Buch a camp an- to si cure in 
army while covering a siege, or in winter quarters, 
to accommodate a coips of ohsirvation wlule the 
active army is engiged elsewhere, or to defend 
a position near a loi titled place Care is taken 
that the site is not commanded by neighbouring 
hills All villages arc occupied, and all obstacle 
removed, withm a distance of half a mile or a mile 
Tile area of ground selected is kigo i nough to con¬ 
tain tlie necessary store of arms, ammunition, food, 
fuel, forage, and water, and to enable the troops to 
mamruvre The junction of two rivers is often 
selected as a favoiuable spot Various d< fence works 
are constructed around or near the spot, such os 
continuous earth works, redoubts, flfeches, &c The 
position held by the allies outside Sebastopol, during 
the long intervals whin the cannonading was 
suspended, had many of the characteristics of an 
intrenched camp 

Camps of instruction may be either temporary or 
permanent. Of the former kind was the camp formed 
at Cbobham m Surrey in 1853, merely for the summer 
•months, to exercise certain regiments in evolutions 
Another was formed at Shomuliffe in Kent in 1855, 
at first to receive troops of the Foreign Legion, but 
it has since been improved to the condition of a 
permanent camp The great establishment at Alder 
shott is described m a separate article, Aldershott 
Camp. Since that article was written, the total 
expenditure .has risen to nearly a million sterling, 
the camp has been improved in all particulars, and 
< the smaff agricultural village of Aldershott has 


own into an important commercial town, with 
uway stations, hotels, market-house, handsome 


and Colchester , 

ENCAU'STIC PAINTING (Gr mcttMtHa, is- 
fired, or fixed by fire), a manner of painting practised 
by the ancients As the name implied that fire 
was used in the execution, some have been led to 
snpposo thvt encaustic painting was the same aa 
enamel painting, but notices by I’lmy and other 
writers shew clearly that it w as a species of paint¬ 
ing in winch the chief ingredient used for uniting 
and living the colours was wax dissolved by heat 
Various attunpts have been mado in modern tunes 
to revive it About the middle of last century, 
Count Caylus and M Bacheher, anil in 1792, Miss 
Grienlami, niailo various experiments with tins 
v icw The count laid the result of his experiments 
befoie the Academies of Painting anil ot Sciences 
m Paris , anil the ingenious lady was rewaided with 
a gold pallet bv the Socnty for tho Encouragement 
of Aits m London, but the success of these efforts 
seems to liavi In on but temporary Encaustio 
painting was, however, some jiars ago again takou 
up in Germany under thi patronage of the late king 
of Bavaria, who had a number ol important works 
cvi’i utid in this way The tolours are ground, and 
1 ud on w itli a vehicle composed prim ipally of wax. 
Miss Greenland dissolved gum aialnc in water, 
aftcrvvaids adding gum mastic, which was dissolved 
by stiri mg and boiling, and w lien the mixture had 
ri acliul tlie boiling point, she put in the wax. 
After punting the piotuie, she passed a thin coat-, 
mg of melted wax ovei it with a haul brush, and 
then drew over the surface an iron—for ironing 
linen—moderatily heated Afti r the picture cooled, 
it was lubbiil with a line linen cloth The Ger¬ 
man mtthoil is some wli it similar, but some other 
ingredients aie used, among tlnse, potash with 
the wax, and in place of an iron being passed 
over tin surf ice, the wix is hi ought to tho surface 
by a vcssil tout lining hie being held at a little 
distance from tho pictuu Encaustic painting is 
not likely to come into geneiul use, for neither 
in imparting brilliancy to the colouis, facility for 
execution, nor dui ability, is it to be compared with 
oil painting 

ENCAUSTIC TILES, ornamental tiles made 
of an earthen-ware intermediate m quality between 
common tiles and porcelain, and now extensively 
used for paving churches, halls, conservatories, &c 
They are of two kinds plain or ‘dry tiles,’ and 
figmed tilts Tho foimer aie square or triangular, 
and of different colours, so that « hi n laid they may 
form a mosaic The triangular ait most effective, 
and by means of a few colours, a great variety of 
chromatic geometrical patti i ns may be produced. 
These ‘ dry tiles ’ are made by plating the coloured 
clay m a powdered statu m strong steel moulds, and 
subjecting it to a pressure of several hundred tons, 
by means of a plunger fitting accurately into the 
mould A depth of three inches of powder is com¬ 
pressed into a tile of one inch in thickness The 
bottom of the mould is usually nbbed, to give the 
tile a corresponding surface, m order to afford a 
better hold for the mortar. The compressed day ta 
then removed, heated m a hot chamber, fired, and. 
glazed if required. Slabs and panels of various 
kinds, shirt studs and buttons, and a variety of 
ornamental articles, are mode m this manner. See 
Pottery and PoroeIais 

The figured tiles are made m a different manner 
The clay is worked in a moist state, but very 
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stiff, first into square blocks These are cut into 
square slices or slabs by passing ft wire through 
them', upon this is put a facing of fine clay of 
the colour of the ground of the pattern—another 
layer, of a different quality of clay, is sometimes 
added to the bottom, to prevent warping It is then 
placed in a mould, witli a plaster of Pang slab 
forming the top, on the under surfaco of which is 
the pattern in relief This slab is pressed down, 
and thus forms a deep impression of the pattern 
which is to be produced in another colom The 
clay of the ri quisitc uoloui to form the patti m is 
I now poured, m a semi fluid st iti, into this di pres 
sion, and allowed to flow om the it hole face of 
the tile, thou it is sit isidi until dry enough to have 
its surface sertped and smoothed on a whirling 
table By this mi uis, the superfluous day is 
removed, and the pntti m is brought out quitu sharp, 
the two colours ot 1 1 ly iorinmg one smooth flat 
surface. The tile is then dual and tin d 

Tiles of this Uind won 1 used for paving churches 
ill England, Flanders, and Fi inie, in the lbtli r , 
aqd oarhci, but have since falhn into dxsusi Tho 
modem manufacture is tluictore i revival, with 
some improvements, of an auiunt art This is one 
among many othei hi am lies of inauufactuiing ait 
which the Gieit Exhibition ot IS51 had inuih 
influence m advancing, first, by stimulating manu 
faeturus to make an effort to sin w wh.it could be 
done, and secondly, by dm i ting public attention to 
the novelty and its applications 

ENCEINTE (Fr), in Fortification, denotes 
generally tho whole in a of a fortified pin 
Properly, howcvci, it tmans a unctnn or gitdh, 
and in this souse the eta ante signifies tin principal 
wall or rampait encircling 1 be plui, comprising 
the curtain and bistions, and having the main 
ditch immediately outside it 

ENCHORIAL CHARACTERS See Hiuto- 
GLYTHICS 

E'NCKE, Joii Fkan- 7, the well known astion 
omer, was born Septimbu 21, 1701, it Hamburg, 
whore his father was a cleigyman After studying 
at Gottingen, he solved, during the campaign ot 
1813—1814, in the artillery of the Hanseatic legion, 
and m 1815, in the Prussian army, as lieutenant of 
artillery On the establishment of peace, he left the 
service, anil became, assistant, tud afterwards pun- 
cipnl astronomer in the observatmy of iSe.elx rg, neir 
Gotha. Ill 1825, chiefly at tho instigation of Bessel, 
he was called to Berlin is suec essor to Ti alles, in 
the secretaryship of the Academy of Sciences, and 
as director of the observatory Wlide at Gotha, the 
astronomical prize offered by Gotti was awarded to 
E by the judges Gauss and Olbers, for his deter¬ 
mination of the oibit of the comet of 1680 Tins ltd 
him to solvo another problem, which liad beeu pro 
posed along with the other—viz the distance of 
the sun The solution, by means of the two transits 
of "Venus in 1761 and 1769, is published in two 
sepaiati tiacta (Die Knt/emuiuj Jet Sonne, Gotha, 
1822—1824) In 1819, he proved that the cornet 
discovered by Pons, Novimber 26, 1818, revolved m 
the hitherto incredibly short period of about 1200 
days, and had been already observed m 1786, 1795, 
Rud 1805 It has since gone by the name of E’s 
icraet, and has appealed regularly, the- penod of 
its leciurenee being & 29 voarB, or about years. 
See Comets. E ’s researelus on this subject are con¬ 
tained m the Troneoctioui of the Berlin Academy 
In 1830, he undertook the editing of the Berlin 
Agronomical Almanac, in winch he has published 
g number of astronomical treatises Three volumes 
hare appeared of Astronomical Observation* at the 
Berlw Obeerval -y {Berl. 1840 — 1851) 
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ENCORE (‘Again 1 ), a French 
Uy used in England by the audr 


| ally used m England by the audience of a theatre 
or concert room, when requesting the repetition 
of the performance of a piece of music. It rs 
not used by the French themselves, who, m similar 
circumstances, exclaim but (twice) 

ENCRI'NAL or ENCRINTTAL LIMESTONE, 
a name given to some carboniferous limestones, 
from the great abundance in them of the calcare¬ 
ous skeletons of Encnmtes (q v), whole masses 
of the rock being almost entirely composed of 
them 

E'NORINITES, a name amilied generally to the 
fossil Cnnmdca, a family of Eehmodermata (q v) 
The popular name, Stone Lilns, is given to the 
numerous fossil species, from thi resemblance which 
many of them present when the rays are closed to 
the lily Hence also the name Crmoidea Cnnoids 
ire i haractensed by having their bodies supported, 
during the whole or part of their existence, on a 
longer or shorter jointed calcareous stem The stem is 
attached either by thi expanded base, or by jointed 
processes, to the rocky lied of the sea, or perhaps, in 
somi cast s, to fioatuig bodies, like barnacles Occa¬ 
sionally, numerous root like sub arms ai e sent out 
from the base of the sti m to strengthen and support 
it, and in Bomo species as m the riccnt Ptnta- 
cniMs, the column thioup ait its length is furnished 




Enormity Stems (Mountain Limestom) 

with axillary side arms The stem is round or jive- 
sidid , in one genus only is it elliptical It 13 com¬ 
posed ot a number of joints, perforated m the ceutie, 
lor the pass ig» of a soft portion ot the annual, and 
be autifully senlptmed on the articulating surfaces. 
Tho body is cup sli iped, mil i (imposed of many- 
sided plates on the nndir surfm, to the centre of 
which the stalk is attached, vvhili the upper surface 
is covert d with a conaeeouN skin, piotcoted by many 
small plates On this was situati d the mouth, which 
was frequently piobosoidifonn, and near it was the 
anal orifice - the alum utary canal being turned upon 
itself, as in the Bryozoa Tlu arms sprmg from the 
edges of the ciqi They are liu in number at their 
origin, but, with few exceptions, speedily divide and 
subdivide dichotomous] v The arms art composed of 
articidatiil ealcai cous joints, smulai to those of the 
stems Eaih joint is furnished with two slender- 
joiutgd appendages or curi, of use to the animal m 
captuimg its piey, which consisted of mollnsca and 
othei small animals Tho number of jomts in some 
species is truly amazing Dr Buckland calculated 
that Pentarn n us Brim eve consists of at least 150,000, 
and 4 as each joint,’ according to Carpenter, * was 
furnished with at least two bundles of muscular 
fibre—one for its extension, tho othor for its con 
traction—we have 300,000 suoh in the body of a 
smgle Pentaci i ms, an amount of muscular apparatus* 
far exceeding anything that has elsewhere been 
observed in the animal kingdom.’ 

li are represented in the British seas by one 
species, Comatida rosacea , which in its perfect state 
is free, and moves about in the same manner as 
other star fishes, but is m its structure a true cnnoid, 
and, in fact, when young, has the flexible ofadk 
characteristic of the order It is doubtful whether 
more than one species (Pentacnnus Caput Medusas) 
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at permanently stalked E. lives in modem seas. It 
u a native of the West Indian sea*. 



Pcntuorinus Caput Medium 


The family commenced its existence with the 
earliest sedimentary deposits Mi vi nty three genei a 
have been described, containing upwards of .100 
spec ics, two thirds of which uie found only in 
Palieoroic rocks The moat ancient E have nearly 
all round stems, the few that aie five sided having 
the articulated surface of the joints simply radiated, 
and not complexly sculptured as in Peutacrmus, 
the type of a division of the order which appears 



Apio Crmites Rotandus (From Buckland’s Ttridgeumtci 
Ti catue) 

a, expanded, b, closed, c. shewing where the item bo* been 
injured, and repaired by calcareous secretion 

first m the Lias The earher seas literally swarmed 
with these animals ‘We may judge,’ says Dr 
Buckland, ‘of the degree to which the individual 
hrmoids multiplied among the drat inhabitants 
of the sea, from the oountless myriads of their 
petrified remains which fill so many limestone beds 
of the older formations, and compose vast strata 
of entrochal marble, extending over largo tracts 
of country m Northern Europe and North America. 
The substance of this marble is often almost as 
entirely made up of the petrified bones of Encn- 
nites, as a corn-nek u composed of straws.* See 
t Cjunoidm and Pkntaceutos. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA means properly a book or 
work profesung to give information, more or leas 
full, on the whole oirolo of human knowledge. “ The 
name is compounded of two Greek words, mkyhlw, 
circular or general; and patdeia, discipline or 
instruction These words were used by the Greeks 
and Romans to signify the cuole of instruction 
through which every free-born youth had to pass 
before entering on public life That circle embraced 
more particulaily grammar, music, geometry, astro¬ 
nomy, and gymnastics, and afterwords became the 
‘ seven liberal arts ’ of the middle ages The com¬ 
pound name Encyclopaedia appeals to have been 
unknown to the Greeks, aha also to the Latin 
writers of the classic period, and there is no 
evidence that oithei Greeks oi Romans ever applied 
the words, single oi compounded, to designate a 
book Tlio abort form C'ydopa/dia has still less 
classical authonty than Encyclopaidiu 
Encyclopedias, in the modern sense of the word, 
are most commonly Alphabetical, but sometimes 
the arrangement is ‘ rational,' 1 e, according to the 
natural relations of the subjects An alphabetical 
Encyclopaedia, is a Dictionary of Universal Know¬ 
ledge Besides this, its proper meaning, of a reper¬ 
tory of umvers d knowledge, the name Encyclopedia 
is often ajiphed—kss jirojierly perhaps—to alpha 
botual works whose scope is limited to a jiarticular 
branch—w oiks ddlormg in no rosjicet from others 
which aro styled Dictionaries, Ga/ctteeis, &c See 
DitnoNA.Pi As all woiks of this kind, which now 
form a 1 uge and increasing section of literature itt 
every linguage, have m so fir a common character 
with Encyclopaedias proper, we may give some 
account of tho whole class under the present head. 

Eor the sake of convenience, they may be arranged 
in three divisions 1 Tho earlier works of tins 
kind, having, for the most part, merely an ency- 
clopadie character, l c, embracing a large range 
of subjects, without distinctly aiming at univer¬ 
sality, 2 Encyclopi dias jirojnr, which treat of the 
whole circle of human knowledge, .1 Hooks pro¬ 
fessedly confined to a definite department of know¬ 
ledge, wfiethir under tho lmtut of encyclopaedia, 
dictionary gazetteer, or other title As hooks of 
this class profess to touch on ovtiy important point 
that romt within their scope, they may be con¬ 
sidered ns encycloptedic m a limited sense In the 
following sketch, the distinction between the first 
and second of those classes, which is of a somewhat 
indeterminate kind, is not stnc tly adhered to when 
it would interfere with the chronological sequence 
1 The earliest woik of an encj cloptcdio char¬ 
acter is generally ascribed to Mpeusippus, a disciple 
of Plato The great collections of Varro (Serum 
ITvmanarum ft limnaruin Antiquilates and Dts 
nphnarum lihn ix), of tho elder Pliny (Ilustoria, 
J?aluraU»), of Mtohaus, of Muidas, of Isidorus (the 
Orvjines), and of Capella, belong to tho same class, 
but they exhibit no plan, and arc only confused 
accumulations of the then known arts and sciences. 
Vincent of Beauvais (1264) surpassed them all. 
He gathered tog< tlier with wonderful diligence the 
entire knowledge of the middle ages m three com¬ 
prehensive works, Speculum Hwtoriale, Speculum, 
Maturate, and Speculum Doclrtnale , to which soon 
after an unknown hand added a Speculum Morale, 
But these, os well as the other similar compilations 
which appeared m the later medieval period under 
the title of Summa, or Speculum (Mirror), are marked 
throughout by a lack of philosophic spirit Perhaps 
the nearest approach to the modem encyclopedia 
by an ancient writer, dates two centimes earlier 
than the time of Beauvais In the tenth century, 
flourished Alfarabuts, the ornament of the school 
of Bagdad, tvho wrote an encyclopeedip collection of 
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knowledge, remarkable for its grasp and complete- where received with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
ness, which still lies in MS m the Esconal of it secured a place in the literary history of tile 
Spain Among the earhest mid most noted of the nation for the editors and principal writers, who 
modorn encyclopaedias was that of Johann Heinnch are ordmanlyknown as the Encycloptdtsts of Prance. 
Alstul, or Alstedius, which appeared in Germany They were D’Alembert and Diderot the editors, 
in two volumes in 1630 It consisted of 35 books Kousseau, Grimm, Dumarsaia, Voltaire, Baron 
in all, of which the first four contained an explana- d’Holbach, and Janoourt [See La Forte’s Esprit de 


m all, of which the first four contained an explana¬ 
tion of the nature of the rest Then followed V EncydCptdie (Pans, 1768), and Voltaire’s Quea- 
six on philology, ten on speculative, and four on lions sur l'Encyclopedic (Pans, 1770) ] D’AIem- 
practical philosophy, three on theology, juris bert’s celebrated preliminary discourse was garbled 
pmdence, and medicine, three on the mechanical, m various pri 
arts, and five on lnstorj, chronology, and xnisccl I lished for tho 


pmdence, and medicine, three on the mechanical, m \arious pretentious works of this class pub- 
arts, and five on lnstorj, chronology, and miscd lished for tho most part in England, such were 
laneous topics Two important French works Barrow’s New and Universal Dictionary qf Arts 
belong to this century—the one is Louis Moreri’s and Suences, 1 vol folio, 1751, and the Com- 


belong to this century — tne one is -Lotus Morerts and fineness, 1 voi lolio, 1701, ana tne Vom- 
Orana Dictunmuire Jhitorii/ue it Critique, of which plde Dictionary of Aits and Sciences, by Crokor, 
the first edition appealed at P<iris m 1673, and the Williams, and Oleik, 3 vols folio, 1766 A some- 

last in 1759, the other, Piter Bayle’s famous wliat better, though rather illogical performance 

Dittionnaii e Jlistorujne ct Critique, published at was published by a ‘ .Society of Gentlemen ’ m 1754 
Rotterdam, in 4 vols, 1697 The first encyclopedic in four 8\o volumes, gent rally known as Owen’s 
dictionan/, so fui as known, appeared in Germany as Dictionai >/, from the name of the publisher of it 
the Leu mm Umim sale of Hoffmann (2 vols , Basel) Thi first rud« outline of the ponderous and solid 
in 1077 Some tune uftoi tkeie appealed m France JinryUopaxha Bntaniuca was laid down in the year 
Thomas Corneille’s Dntionnau> dcs Ails it des )771, in three volumes, but it was nothing more 

Sciences, 2 vols (Puns, 1094) Dictionaries limited than i dictionary of arts and sciences, it had not 

to the explanation of technical terms had long yet attaint d to its subsequent universality Such is 
been common throughout Europe , but pr< \ ious to a brief outline of the earlier kind of encyclopedias 
Hoffmann’s work, no attempt had been made to 2 The fust encyclopedia pioper that demands 
bring the whole body of science and ait under the our attention is the Enn/clopadia BnUninua, of 
lexicographic form A highly successful attempt which the 2d comp itively complete edition, 
identical in kind, and attributable m idea, it may containing biogiinhic and historical articles, 
be, to tho Gurnan woik just alluded to, was the appeared in 10 vols 1><tween 1776 and 1783, the 
Lexicon Technician of Dr 1 Inins, 2 vols folio (Lon 3d edition was (omphted in ISiols in 1797, the 
don, 1710), which may fiuily be u girded as the 4th t clitum, m 20 mis, in 1810, the 5th and 
parent of all the dietionancs of arts and sconces (>th iditions (whoh weie not true repnnts), and 
that have since appiartd in England The Ci/clo supplements m b vols, appeared between 1815 — 
pieiha of Ephraim (’hambers, published m 1728, in 1824, the 7th edition, in 21 mis, in 1830—1842, 
two very large folio mlumes, presents the next and tho 8th and last edition, in 21 vols., 1852— 


marked advance m the coustiuction of enejclo 


The method pursued by this work, while 


pmdical dictionaries This one was biought out thoroughly alpliabttical, consists in a combination 
With considerable claims to originality of arrange of tho systematic and the jurticular In few 
ment Tho autboi endeavoured to communicate to instances is any scitncc broken up into fractional 
his alphabetical materials something of the interest parts, neirly all the sciences are given in treatises 
of a ‘ continuous discoursi,’ by an elaborate system as they severally occur m the order of the alphabet 
of cross ltfennces Another peculiarity of this lu some eases, houtier, whero obscurity might 
evdopiodia was, that its author, in the details of i esult from such a jilm, the other method is adopted, 
mathematical and physical sueuci, gave only con- A m irked fiatute of this work, is the number of 
elusions and not processes of demonstration It was complete treatises and dissertations which it con- 
long a very popular work The largest and moat tarns by men of European name From first to 
comprehensive of tho successors to Hoffmann’s book last, this Eni jclop.edia lias been executed and 
m Germany, was Zedlcrs Universal Leu non, 04 publishod m Edinburgh, the lituaiy reputation of 
vols (Leip 1732—1750) Iu point of comprthen which it has helped in no small dcgi ee to increase 
ajveness, this work should be classed with the The next encyclopaedia that we must notice is the 
encyclopndias proper, there being almost nothing Encyclopedic Me.thod.ujve par Qidie des MaUires, 
then known that may not lie found in it Perhaps winch was begun in 1781, and was not finished 
tho strongest impulse, i) not m all respects the till 1832, when it appeared m 201 volumes Each 
best, communicated by this successful attempt of subjeit is floated m a separate volume or senes 
Ephraim Chambers, w as given to the French mind of \ olumcs, so that the work is a collection of 
thiongh D’Alembert and Diderot Their Encyelo separate dictionaries, more extensive than any ency- 
pidie wa£ really, though not professedly, founded elopiedic work that has yet appeared- A work 
upon hi Chambers’s book, which an Englishman of higher scientific value, however, and even of 
named Mills had translated between 1743 and 1745, a more varied nature, has been in progress for 
though the French version of it never was published nearly half a century in Germany, undertaken 
The great French Encyclopedic was written by originally by Professors Erseh and Gruber m 1818, 
various autlmi s of high literary and philosophical and w Inch has since continued to appear, in three 
attainments, but of whom neatly all were tainted see oral sections of the alphabet, up to the present 
too much with the most impracticable revolutionary tune There have already (1861) appeared of this 
ideas, besides holding for the most part extremely great Allgemems Encyclopddie der Wissensdw.fi tout 
sceptical opinions cone, ming religion They excluded Kunste some 125 volumes In 1802, Dr Abraham 
both biographj aud history from its scope, yet Rees projected an extended and improved edition 
infused into it more originality, depth, and ability of Ephraim Chambers’s Cyclopadia, which was 
than ever bad appealed before within the boards completed in 45 volumes in 1819 The system of 
of an encyclopaedical dictionary It appeared at cross references peculiar to E. Chambers is very 
Pans ui 28 vols between the years 1751—1772, effectually cornea out in this Look, but besides 
aud was followed by a Supplement in fjye vols. including a great accession of historical and bio- 
(Amst 1776—1777), and an analytical index in graphical detail, it contained a large number of 
two vols. (Paris, 1780). The work was every- papers, prepared by competent writers, on subjects 
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with which their life hod rendered them familiar 
Another work of considerable merit, which began to 
appear in 1810, was Brewster’s Edinburgh Encydo 
pukka, edited by Dr (now Sir David) Brewster, and 
completed in 18 volumes m 1830 It was, if any¬ 
thing, too much given up to physical science, eveh 
for the taste of the 19th century In 1812, a great 
impetus was given to encyclopaedic publications by 
the appearance of tho Conversation'!-Lexicon of F A 
Brockhaus of Leipsic It has since gone through 
as many as ten editions, th< last issue ot it, amount 
mg to 15 volumes, having appeared between 1851 
and 1855 It has been translated into noarly all the 
civilised languages of Europe, no fewer than four 
English w orks of the kind being professedly founded 
on it these are the Encydopadm Americana, m 
14 vols, (Philadelphia, 1829—1848), the Popular 
Encydopcedia, 7 vols (Glasgow, 1841), the Amci icon 
Cydopcedia, and Chambers’s Encyclopadui, both m 
course of publication Of these, the last mentioned 
is a substantially new work, follow ing in its < on 
struction the admirable plan o£ tho Conversation s- 
Lmcmi, but making use of its v aluable mattei only 
so far as it is found nuitabli 

The next encyclopedic work which appeircd after 
the Coma latwns La icon, was one projected accord 
mg to au original philosophic plan b> Samuel 
Taj lor Coleridge, in 1818, and blushed in 184’i, in 
39 volumes This Encyclopadto Mrtiapohtana was 
arranged in fom div hious 1st, the pure s< lences , 
2d, the mixed and applied sciences, dd, biogiaphy 
and history , and 4th, misrelluu ous and lexuo 
giapbic articles The contributions to the first two 
divisions were written by persons of reeogmsed 
ability, and thej hue nearly .ill been published 
separately in 8vo volumes sinoe the Mitrupolituna 
appeared 11 the book had any fault, it was that 
the plan of it was too rigidly philosophical, and 
therefore not adaptt d to be consulted dn tion iry 
fashion , for although m one sense the alphabetic 
ariangcment, by its jumble of subjects, is most 
heterogeneous and irrational, it recommends itself 
to popular aceejitance by its extreme simplicity, 
and in point of fact, no meyclopsdia li is evei be en 
thoroughly popular that his not been executed on 
the plan of a single alphabet, m which all subjects, 
however various, are mrhulid Next appeared tho 
Penny Cyclopedia of the Society foi the Diffusion 
of Useful Knnwhdge, which was begun in 1813, 
and completed m 18(3, m 28 volumes This work 
was perhaps, at the tune it appealed, the mo«,« 
useful and corn emeut, for the purposi s of general 
consultation, of any encyclopaidica] treatise that bad 
ever been issued The English Vydopadiu r foundc d 
on the copyright of the Penny Ciji lopauha, but is 
rearranged into four great divisions, winch ai e each 
given in the order of thi alphabet, vw , geography, 
natural history, biography, and arts anu sciences 
This publication was begun in 1853, and was com¬ 
pleted m 1861 in 22 volumes Among a host of 
abridgments and smaller publications of this char¬ 
acter which have appeared in the course of the 
present century, may be mentioned Wilkes’s Ency- 
clopadta Lotidonensis, in 24 vols 4to (Lond 1810 
—1829), the Encydopcedia Peithensis, in 23 vols. 
(Edinburgh, 1816), and the London Encyclopedia, 
*22 vols (Lond 1829) The French have likewise 
published an Encyclopedic des Oens du Monde, in 
22 vols. 8vo (Par 1833—184-1) , an Encydoptdte 
Modems, which, with its Supplement, occupies 
36 vols. 8vo (Par 1857), and a -Lhctionnaire de la 
Conversation el de la Lecture, in 68 vols (Par 1839 
—1851), of which a new edition, begun in 1851, 
is still in progress. The last of these is to a 
Ur ge extent hosed on the Conversations-Lexicon of 
• Brockhaus. The most notable of the other German 
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onoyolopnchaa are Meyer’s Grasse Conversations- 
Lexicon, in 38 vols, 1840—1852, besides 6 volumes 
of a Supplement and 8 volumes of plates, 4a, in 
1853—1855, and Pierer’s Universal Lexicon, in 34 
vols (Altenburg, 1840—1846), a new and improved 
edition of which began to appeal w 1851. In 
addition to these, there are at present (1861) several 
eucyolopaidias in course of publication in other 
European lountiics, all of which are based upon 
the Convu latums Lexicon -vw , the Enodopedla 
Espailola, begun at Madrid in 1842, the Nwva 
Enctclopedia Po/mlate Jtahana, begun at Turin 
m 1850, tlu A lmom Duimc Konversatums Lexicon 
(Copenliagi n 1849), and the Svensll Konversa- 
turns Lejilrn, begun at Stockholm in 1845, besides 
others in lbissia, Hungaiy, the* Netherlands, ha. 

3 We' have now to dueet attention briefly to 
those books that are dutionaricx oi encyclopedias 
loi one branch of knowledge These works have 
been nlvvnys very numerous, both in tins country 
and on the continent Such arc the Biographic 
UinveixelU (commenced in 1811 , new edition, 1854, 
still going on), Chalmers's Hwjtajihic.al Dictionary, 
in 12 vols (1812—1817), the Dictwnnaire des 
S<until A/fdicutex, 00 vols (Par 1812—1822), 
Nounau Didioniiauc d’lhstoitc Nalurdle, 36 vols. 
(Par 1810-1819), F Cuvier's Dirttonnaire des 
Eunices Matin dies, 01 vols text, 10 vols plates, 
(1816— 1845), Dictumnam de I’Jndusbie, &c, 10 
vols (Par 1831—1841), M'Culloch’s Commercial 
Dictwncn i/ (2d edition, 1834, Last edition, 1859) i 
M'Oullo* li’s Geotp aphical iHctumam/ (1st edition, 
1841, m w edition, 1851), the DiHioiun y of Prac¬ 
tical Medicine, 3 vols (Lond 1844—1858), Cham¬ 
bers’s Cyclopadiaof hiiy/txh Lite/atnre (1843 , new 
edition, 185S), Ci< ivy’s Eneydopiedia of Civil Engi- 
lueung (1847), Johnstons Gazetteer (1860, new 
edition, 1859) Morion’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture, 
2 vols (1851) , the Nonvelle Biogiaphie Gtnirale 
(begun in 1859, and still going on), Lippmoott’s 
Oascttm of the United Statis (Philadelphia, 1854), 
Lippmcott’s General Gazetteer (1855), Allihone's 
Du honory of Hutixh and Ameucan Authors (Phila 
delphia, 1859) , Macaulay’s Mrdnal Dirtionai y, 

1 vol (Edinbiugh, 1859), and Sclnmd’s Encydoplulie 
d<s <!tsa, 'mien Erzu/iunr/s uiui Untei richlswesen 
(1859) Nor must wc ovulook the dictionaries of 
Dr William Smith, vi/, the Dictionary of Grok 
and /Ionian Biogiaphy and Mythology, 3 vols. (1843 
- 1848, new edit 1849—1851), the Dictionary of 
GieeL and lloman AntiguiJies, 1 vol (1848), the 
Dictionary of Guek and Homan Geography, 2 vols 
(1854—1857), and the Dictionary of the Bible, 

2 vols (1800—1861) These dictionaries are the pro¬ 
duct of the nj*est scholarship in Britain, and are 
perhapB the most splendid specimen of encyclo¬ 
pedias devoted to special branches of knowledge 
that have anywhere appeared See Diction art. 

ENCYCLOPEDISTS SeeEjxcvci-OPACDiA 

END This familiar word is concerned in some 
important discussions, and especially m Ethics. It is 
m the sense of 'the thing aimed at,’ the object, 
purpose or goal of human action, that we have here 
to consider it There is a fundamental contrast 
between Science and Art, Knowledge and Practice 
Science, or Knowledge, embraces the general order 
of the universe, and states that .order m tho fom 
by which we can take in as much os possible m one 
view, it is the fullest intellectual comprehension of 
the phenomena of nature that the mind can attain 
to Art, or Practice, on the other hand, selects 
and appropriates certain items of knowledge, so as 
to subserve some useful purpose, some exigency 
of human life. Thus, Agriculture, Navjgt^oa^Law, 
Politics, Education are all branches of Practice; 
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they involve knowledge, but in strict fubordination 
to their several purposes The navigator studies 
Astronomy, not with a view to enlighten his under¬ 
standing .is to the mysteries of the solar system 
anil the starry sphere, but with a view to the 
guul nice of his course m the sc v In short, to an 
Art (tin word is not here used in the narrow sense 
of a Fine Art), or a department of Practice, b< longs 
in the first place the consult ration of the end 
Every Art has its end, winch is its distinction from 
tvery other In most of the arts, the md is char 
and unmistakable we all know what is expettid 
of a builder, a soldo r, or a judge , the only 

? |liestion is how to obtain the knowledge requisite 
or adequately performing each soparite function 
But theie aio some <li parturients wheie the end 
itself is not agieetl upon, winch c tsts a peculiar 
difficulty on tin practice Thus, it wis rein irk id 
under f’tvn isuio*,, that the end of the whole 
mechanism of Human .Society, including Politics 
, is diff'eiently viewed hy different minds But 
it is m the one special D< partmi lit of Morality 
that tho (onsuleration of tin end is of most vital 
consequence This fcitme of the ethical ptoblim 
has been eery little adverted to in modirn dm 
missions, wink; the ancient philosophers kipt it 
more pronmu nlly before tin m Anstoth begins his 
Klims hy lcmnrking that every ait anus at somt 
good , most aits, as medicine, ship building, gt ni ral 
ship, having limited 01 partial ends, whilt some 
comprehend much wider ttuls than othus The 
largest end of ill is the good of mankiud collectively 
Hence he goes on to inquire wl.it is the login st 
good of mm, and finds that happnuss is m ither 
Plcasuie, nor Honour, mu Virtue (hy itstjf), not 
Wealth, hut that it is ‘an energy of the soul 
according to virtue,’ a< tivity, in opposition to 
Oriental notions of luxurious ri post, hung an < ssen 
tial m lus eyes Ifo has m xt, tin it foie, to impure 
what ‘virtue’ is, at cording to which a man must 
employ his activity—a question of no easy solution 
Still, the tlist lissom brings out the one fact, that 
Morality is a bianeli of Practice, hut unlike most 
arts m this, that the end is peculiatly difficult to 
determine piet isely Accordingly, it is necessary to 
have in comics turn with it a set of discussions, 
called by Mi J <S Mill (7/in/ie, concluding chapter) 
Teleology, 01 the Doctrine of Ends, conesponding to 
what tin German metajihjsic inns have termed the 
Principles of J’i ictical llenson The vannus thtoric s 
of Moial Obligation differ in their statement of the 
end of Morality according to one, it is the self 
interest of the individual, according to another, 
the interest of mankind on the whole The most 
prevalent theory is the harmonising with a certain 
inward sentiment called the Moral Sense See 
Ethics 

ENDE'MIC (from en, among, and d'mos, the 
people), a term applied to diseases which affect 
numbers of persons simultaneously, but so as to shew 
a connection with localities as well as with tlieir 
inhabitants Endemic diseases are usually spoken 
of as contrasted with Epidemic (q v) and Sporadic 
(q v), the fust term indicating that a disease 
infests habitually the population within certain 
geographical limits, and also that it is incapable of 
being transferred or communicated beyond those 
limits, while, on the other hand, a disease is termed 
epidemic if it is transmitted without reference 
to locality, and sporadic if it occurs in isolated 
instances only The theory, accordingly, of endemic 
diseases is, that they are in some way or other 
.connected with the soil—the result of terrestrial 
influences, or miasms —of poisons generated within 
the earth, or near its surface, and diffused through 
the air, to as to be weakened in proportion to toe 


distance from the source of the poison. Such 
poisons are always observed to be more virulent 
in summer than m winter—more dangerous at 
night, when the vajaiprs are concentrated on the 
surface of the boiI, than m Hie day-tame—more 
abundant m the plains, and m close confined 
places, than at a certain degree of elevation— 
more easily earned in the direction of the wind 
than in the opposite—and very often arrested 
altogether by water, or by a belt of forest or 
other luxuriant vegetation In all these particu¬ 
lars, endemic are different from epidemic diseases, 
which hear no very obvious relation to the soil, 
and <uo not nbseived to be considerably modified 
either by the prevailing winds or the period 
of the day or night at which exposure to their 
influence takes place The most marked type of 
an cndi mic disease is Ague (rj v) or Intermittent 
Fever, winch has all the habits mentioned above, 
anil is to so in .liked a degree a denizen of particular 
tiacts of country as to lead to their being in some 
inst.inci s almost depopulated Many places m 
Italy are a prey to the aua caltiva or malaria, as 
it is popularly called, and lienee, no doubt, oven 
more than tor protection from human foes, the 
custom so prevalent in that country of building the 
villiges cm the tops of lulls, so as to secure linmu 
nity fiom the poisonous vapours raised hy the solar 
heat from the plums > on either side at the 
lnsi of the Apennines ' ureatrial miasms, oi such 
poisons as gem rate one 1 , nuc diseases, are usually 
found in the neighbocuhood of maishy flats, 01 of 
uncultivated tncts of line! at the confluence of 
uvers,or where a delta, or a wide channel subject to 
ov tt flow, is formed at the upper end of a lake In 
pinpoition, too, as the beat of the sun is greater, the 
tendency to malaiious cmunitions is increased, and 
ill the tropics, accordingly, large tracts of jungle 
aucl forest are often reuderi <1 absolute ly uuinhabit 
able ancl almost impassable at cirtun seasons, 
by the invisible and odourless germs of inter¬ 
mittent, remittent, and oven continued Fevers 
(q v ), wlnth aie more fatal and unmanageable 
than tin most terrible epidemic pestilences to those 
who aie exposed to them Such diseases are 
almost always sudden in their mode of attack, 
ancl they indicate the range of their influence by 
the number of persons attacked, but they are 
wholly ftce m most eases fiom the suspicion of 
comimunc atmn by Contagion (q v), which is so 
frequent m the ease of epidemic diseases The 
precise natuio of the malarious poison has never yet 
been discovered with any opproaoh to exactness 
It is known, however, to be almost invariably 
cheeked by drainage and cultivation of the soil, and 
hence many places in Europe, formerly very pro 
ductivo of endemic diseases, have now ceased to be 
so, as in tho case of tho Tuscan Maremma, and 
some parts of Kent and Essex, and of the Lothians 
in Scotland • 

E'NDERBY LAND, discovered by Biscoe li 
1831, lies in lat 67° 30 1 S, and long 50“ E It 
appeared to the discoverer to be of considerable 
extent, and was closely bound by field ice, but 
owing to Btress of weatner and the extreme cold, it 
coula not be approached within 20 or 30 miles, and. 
Biscoe was thus unable to say whether the land he 
discovered was an island or a strip of continental 
coast 


E'NDIVE (Otchortum Endma), an annual or 
biennial plant, of the same genus with Chicory 
(q v ), said to be a native of China and Japan, bat 
winch is naturalised in the Levant, and has long 
been in cultivation as a garden vegetable, its 
blanched root-leaves being much used as a salad, • 
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and aho sometimes for stewing and m soaps. The 
root-leaves are numerous, sinooth, wavy at the 
margin The varieties with much ourled leaves are 
preferred Some of the varieties boll of themselves, 
and are thus blanched, others require to be tied 
up In Britain, the seed is usually sown from the 
middle of May to the end of Juue, and by a little 
rare and protection, plants may be kept fit for use 
throughout most of the winter 

ENDOCARDITIS, inflammation or disease of 
the internal surface of the heart, resulting in the 
deport of fibrin upon tbo valves See Hbabt, 
Disfa.se of 

ENDOGENOUS PLANTS, or ENDOGENS 
(Gi endon, within, and qenoi, birth or origin), 
one of the great classes into which the vegetable 
kingdom is divided, the others receiving the corre¬ 
sponding designations of Kxoqenous Plant# and 
Acrotpnms Plants The charae ter from which this 
designation is derived is found in the structure of 
the stem, which does not inert use m thickness by 
additional layers on the outside like the exoqmous 
stem, familiarly illustrated in all the trees of the 
colder parts of the world, but rei eivcs its additions 
of woody matter in the mterioi , and m geneial 
does not continue to increase indefinitely m thick 
ness hko the exnginous stem, but is auested when 
a certain thickens has hetn attained, flirt* rent in 
differ* nt apt tics, and afteiwuds increases only m 
lerqfth Whin a tnnBvtrse section is made of an 


Transverse and Vertical Sections of Endogenous Htcm 

endogenous stem, numerous bundles of vessels are 
seen dispersed imgulaily in eellulai tissue, the 
younger and softer parts ol the stun exhibiting 
the cellular tissue m greatest proportion the ol*li r 
and lower parts chiefly abounding m vascular 
bundles, which arc, however, somewhat scattcin . 
m the central part of th< stem, and are densely 
aggregated towards the circumference, there, in the 
palms generally,forming very Laid wood,ir. some of 
them wood so hard that it cannot be cut with a 
hatchet The stems of endogenous plants in the 
far greater number of cases produce terminal buds 
only, and not lateral buds, and are theiofore un- 
branched From the basts of the leaves, definite 
bundles of vascular tissue converge towards the 
centre, but these extending downwards extend 
also outwards, and thus an interlacing of fibres 
takes place, which contributes not a little to the 
strength and compactness of the wood in the lower 
part of the stem As the fibres extend down¬ 
wards, they also become attenuated, spiral and 
porous vessels eluiappearing, and nothing but the 
most ligneous substance remaining It is the har 
demng of the outer part of the stem which arrests 
its increase in thickness Endogenous stems have 
not a distinct pith, nor any medullary rays When 
the Central part is soft and pith like, yet it is not 
distinctly separated from the surrounding wood, and 
has no medullary sheath In many endogenous 
plants, os m the greater number of grasses, the 
.centre of the stem is hollow This !s not the 
case at first, when the stem begins to grow, and 


when any cause makes the growth of the stem 
unusually slow, so that it m much stunted, it 
remains solid , the fistnlar character of the stem is 
the result of its rapid growth, rupturing the cells of 
the centra] portion, which finally disappear Endo¬ 
genous stems have no cambium and no proper 
hath There is, indeed, a oellular epidermis, and 
there is also within it, and exterior to the hardest 
w oody part of the stem, a comparatively |oft layer 
of a corky- substance, which is sometimes called 
bark, sometimes Jake bark, which does not separate 
from the wood below it without leaving myriads of 
little luoken threads, the ends of the hbies which 
have extended into it from tin hardest part of 
the stem. In those exogenous plantB which pio- 
duce lateral buds and bran* lies, the fibres of the 
lnanchos on descending to the stem extend ou the 
outside of the pi opt i stem, between its hardest 
portion and the false l>aik , and in this way a great 
thickness is sometimes attuned, ns in the dragon 
tree In the Grass, s, a pluus of bines takes placo 
at tlie nodi s, the fibres < rowing from one side to the 
other No Brit sh trtc and it may almost be said, 
no tuo of tempi rate or colder climates—is endogen¬ 
ous Almost all the endogenous tices aie palms, 
although a lew, as the dragon-tiee, belong to other 
cndeis Endogenous plants, howevoi, aie numcious 
m all paits of the vvoihl Among endogenous plants 
no many of tin plants most useful to mankind, 
partu ularly palms and grasses, all the true i (im¬ 
plants being included among the lattei Nutritious 
substlines aie vuy « xt* usively produced both ill 
the flint or si id, and m othci parts, poisonous 
products are compaiativi ly rale, although found ill 
the Auirea, Ldiatta , Mdauthmui, and other orders 
Aiomatii secretions lie i h inn tonstic clut fly of oue 
ordci, Salami non Ik subs palms and grasses, 
many <>t the i ndogenous plants aie of gi< at la auty, 
and many produce most bcuitiful flowers Lilies 
and on lncls may be mentioned as instance s 

Endogenous plants are monuioti/lfdonou#, and the 
terms endoqenous and mount oti/h donous are there¬ 
fore often employed indiscriminately to designate 
tlie class But Lindley distinguishes a class of Die- 
ti/oi/ni# (q v), which, although monoi otyledonous, 
have stem* nppioaehing to the c \ogc nous chaiactor. 
The haves of endogenous plants generally exhibit 
puiulkl venation, whuh is indeed stnctly confined 
to them, although a ve nation lesembliug it, or rather 
simulating it, may be seen m sdine exogenous 
plants Tin seed also girminates in a peculiar 
manner, different fiom that of exogenous plants, 
ami to whuh the name eridoi hizal lias been given, 
tlie radicle being protruded from within the sub¬ 
stance of the embryo, and surrounded by a cellular 
sheath formed from the mt< gumeut which it breaks 
in its egri ss 

ENDORSE See Bill. 

ENDORSE, m Heraldry, an Ordinary contain¬ 
ing the fourth part of a pale indorsed, again, or 
indorsed, signifies that objects are placed on the 
shield back to back 

ENDOSMO'SE and EXOSMO'SE (Gr inward 
motion and outward motion), terms applied by 
Dutroohet, the first investigator, to the transfusion 
that takes place when two liquids or two gases of 
different densities are separated by an animal or a 
vegetable membrane As the transmission has no 
necessary relation to outwards or inwards, the term 
osmose, or osnwlte actum, is now preferred. See 
Diffusion 

This action performs a very important part rn 
living organisms, and explains many phenomena of 
the circulation of sap and the processes cl nutrition, 
which were previously referred only to the wonderful 

St 
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action of vitil energy Tliua, the blood continually 
streaming through the capillary vessels gives forth 
a portion to the surrounding cells, and so supplies 
thorn w lfch the necessary chyle This may, however, 
by the expansion of the capillary vessels (see In flam 
maiion), lead to immodeiate exudation On the 
other hand, the blood, in passing by, takes up a 
number of worn out constituents of the juices of 
these cells, and iu this way serves, by the exchange 
which it effects, to lcstorc the body, and to disburden 
it of products which have b< < omc usilt ss —In plants 
also, osmose perforins an important part m the pro 
cess of nutrition and the motion of the sap The 
substances in the tells of plants arc usually densi r 
than the fluids without, and thus a ptoccss of endos 
mose takes place, by which the plant is supplied in 
the first instance limn the soil, being incapable, 
however, of nppropiiating any nourishment which is 
not presented in a liquid state to the libnls of its 
roots, whilst that which tho mots give off by ex os 
mose, is supposed gradually to unlit the soil foi the 
growth of the same kind ot plunt 'L lie liurstmg of 
the capsules of some kinels of plants is owing to 
a process of endosmose going on in the cells, as m 
the fruit of the Elatonuin or Squirting Cucumber 
Some of the Unhizoa, as tape worms, seem to live 
ontirely by <ndomnose >S< e Osmotic Aciion 

ENDY'MION, in Greek Mythology, wis a son 
either of Zeus or of Aetlilios, and followed, ac cm ding 
to some accounts, the occupation of a hoidsmnn 01 
hunter, but ace orcling to otbci a, w as king of Elis 
On account of his uprightness, be is said to have 
received, at lus own nquest, fiom Zeus, the gift 
of immortality, untulmg youth, and everlasting 
sleep, but anotlie i version is, th it Zeus having 
taken him up to Olympus, li fell in love with Here 
(.Juno), and was condemned by her einagtd husband 
to eternal sleep on Mount Latinos Others, again, 
piettily fable th it Selene (the Moon) cliarnu d by 
the beauty of the youth, eonveyid him to Cilia, 
and Bent him to sleep on Mount Latinos, that slit 
might nightly kiss him uuobsi rved The Kievans, on 
the contraiy, declared that he (lied among them, and 
in proof of it wen wont to shew his monument 
The myth of E lias been happily mteipretod by 
Max Muller in his article on Coiupai.itnc Myth 
elegy, in the Or ford Lsrnqs (1850) E, according to 
hun, is one of the many names ot the sun, but with 
special leference to the setting or tlymg sun, being 
formed from entlno, probably a dialectic variety of 
duo, the technical veil* 111 Gieek to expiess sunset 
E. sleeps in the e ive of Latinos, i e, of uiglit (from 
the same root is Lcto or Latona, the night) So far 
the myth poetically describes certain phenomena of 
nature, the sinking of the sun in the west, and the 
rising of tho moon, that seems to follow lus dc part 
mg beams But the oiigmal signification of the 
metaphors becoming lost, as might naturally happen 
when the wends expressing them had only a local 
usage, it was we may say, inevitable that people 
should transfer the metaphors to persons, and 
invent a history- to supply the place of the vanished 
poetry And this invention, 01 , more properly, 
explonatiou (for it w as doubtless made in all good 
taitli), is what properlv constitutes the myth of 
Endymiou The Btory has been made the subject 
of a poem by Keats 

ENE'MA (Gi en, in, and dim, I enter), a medicine 
or fluid substance com c y ed into tho body by rnjec 
tion, usually through the rectum or lower boweL 
See Clyster. 

E'NEMIES, Ann ertn o to tub Queen’s By 25 
Edw III st. 5, a 2, it is declared that if a man ‘ be 
adherent to the king’s enemies in his realm, giving 
them aid and comfort, m the realm or elsewhere? , 
fit 


he is to be held guilty of treason. Under this 
statute, the subjects of states at war-with us are 
held to be enemies, though war has not been 
solemnly proclaimed Every species of assistance, 
whether by joining in acts of hostility, or sending 
supplies or intelligence to the enemy, U deemed an 
act of adherence To mate to hostilities the sub* 
jeets of a state at amity with us, is not held to 
fall under this piovision But if the subjects of a 
friendly state make a hostile invasion, any British 
subject rendering assistance wall be deemed guilty 
of treason undtr this clause See Treason 

ENEMY An enemy, according to the civil law, 
is one who has publicly declared war against us, or 
we against linn, all others are thieves or robbers 
I/untes hi sunt qui nobis, au.1 quibm nos, publice 
helium dreranmus, extern lationes aut preedones sunt 
— Itiqest, i 16,118 Thus, m order to constitute an 
enemy, there incut he a public declaration of wai 
This declaration must tUso be made by a duly 
oiganistd state or kingdom, for a declaration of war 
l>y any turbulent body of men is not sufficient, and 
a hostile ait committed by pm ate citizens will not 
justify a war, unless that act be sanctioned by the 
irovernmont The purpose for which this public 
declaration is required, is stated by Grotius to be 
that it may be clearly known that the war is under¬ 
taken not as a venture, 1 t by the will of tin two 
people- Hostihtn s havii . been formally declared, 
every subject of the fertile nations becomes an 
enemy of the opposing state, ns do likewise tlffte 
lnelejienih nt nations vv he li attach tin mselv cs to the 
interests of either party Accord mg to ancient 

usage, the utmost violence and cruelty was lawful 
towaiels those who weie enemies of the state, but 
l»y tin humane principles whuh pnvail in modern 
times, warfare is to he earned on subject to certain 
general rules, which ait intended as much as may 
he to abridge the ialamities of war, and to protect 
tlie rights of individuals Thus, an aimy invading 
an enemy s icuntry is bound to suffer, as fai 
as possible, tho jieaceahle inhibitants to remain 
uninolt steel U nneccssary ilev astation of the country 
und the H«/urc of projicrty are also contrary to the 
laws of civilised war, and Grotius lays it down 
that the use of poisoned weapons, and of assas 
sinatioii, and violence to women, aie to be rtpio 
batcel On the othu hand, individuals taking up 
aims, without the sanction of the state, m ordor to 
annoy an invading enemy, are legareled os lawless 
marauders The result of this distinction is, that 
such persons are not treated as prisoners of war, 
but aie subject to be summarily dealt with by tlie 
commander of the invading aimy As to the right 
of individuals to fit out vessels for the annoyance 
of the enemy, ste Privateering and Piracy It 
appears to lie a recognised principle of international 
law, that the property of an alien enemy rosieimg m 
either of the hostile states may be confiscated. The 
Americans, during the war with England, asserted 
this right m regard to British projierty found in 
their territory But the usage of civilised nations 
for a long period has much modified the stem rule 
of law It is provided by Magna Charta, cap 30, 
that if merchants ‘be of a land making war with 
us, and be found in our realm at the beginning oi 
the wars, they shall be attached without any harm 
of body or goods, until it be known to us, or our 
chief justice, how our merchants be mtreated there 
lit the lantl making war against us, and if our 
merchants be well mtreateef there, theirs shall be 
likewise with us.’ And by 27 Edw III c. 17, 
merchants of a foreign state at war with us were 
allowed forty days, after proclamation of hostilities, 
wherein to remove from the kingdom themselves 
and their goods, and if that space of time were not* 
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sufficient, forty days more were to be oonoeded to 
them. Vittel (m 4, 63) denies that the right to 
confiscate the goods of an alien enemy u a right 
inherent in a state by the law of nations, insisting 
that a sovereign having permitted foreigners to 
enter the state, and to continue there, had tacitly 
promised them full liberty and security for their 
return Whatever bo the principle, there is no 
doubt that the ahnost universal practice of modem 
nations has been to respect the property of indivi¬ 
duals at the outbreak of hostilities revisions 
are frequently inserted mto commercial treaties, 
stipulating that, in case of war, the subjects of the 
enemy shall have time to depart, aud even that they 
should bo allowed to remain and carry on a peace 
able trade As to the practice m reiraid to Embargo 
and Letters of Marquf, see those ai tides The 
right to confiscate the debts of the subjects of a 
hostile nation appears to rest on the same basis as 
that of the confiscation of other property Tradi 
between the subjects of two hostile powers is 
absolutely suspended during hostilities, unless per 
nutted by express sanction , and the importation 
of articles particularly useful m war is contraband 
AH such articles, whether supplied by subjects of 
the enemy, or of another statr, arc seized and con 
fiscated See Contraband of War, see also Pri/c 
and Pi isoM'u or War On thi subject of this 
article, see Grotius, lit Jure Bilh et Pan*, lib in 
te 3 to 7, Vattel’s Law of Nations , b m c 4 and 5, 
Kent's Commentai tes, vol i c 3 

ENE'RGIOO, an Italian turn in music, meaning 
with cneigy and force, with strong articulation 
and accentuation and a marked powerful delivery 
of the single notes, without losing in distinctness 
of execution 


character, hut which had to atop in 1860 for want 
of funds. Since then, E. has held an important 
situation on the Lyon and Mediterranean Railway 
His principal works are his Doctrine de St Sugnon, in 
conjunction with others (Pans, 1830), his 1'raxtt 
cTDcmiomie Politique (Paris, 1831), and La BeUgwa 
Saint Stmomrnne (Pans, 1831) His most recent 
production with which we are acquainted, is a 
lolomical pamphlet entitled Rfponse an Pdre Fthx 
1858), a preacher who had attacked jura 

ENFEOFFMENT See Feoi imen r 

E'NFIELD RIFLE FACTORY See Small 
Arms Factories, Koval. 

ENFILA'DE is a military term applied to a fire 
of muski try or artillery made m the direction of the 
length of a line of troops or of a line of rampart A 
besieging battery so jilaced as to send its shot along 
any part of the line of a fortification, and inside the 
paripet, does great execution in dismounting the 
gnus, which thus present the largest surlaco to the 
halls He nee the lines of rampart should lie planned 
that their prolongations may fall in situations inac¬ 
cessible to the enemy Where this is not possible, 
tho lines are either biokc n, m are protected by 
Bonnets (q y ), or by '1 inverses (<j v ), or Blindages 
<q v) In the sic go of a fortress, the trenches 
of approach are cut in a zigzag, to prevent the 
defenders cufilachng them from the walls 

ENFRANCHISE, ENFRANCHISEMENT, 
to m ike free the admission to c ertnin liberties or 
privileges Thus, a person made a denizen of tho 
country, or i eceiving tho freedom of a city or burgh, 
is saul to be enfranchised 

ENFRANCHISEMENT OF COPYHOLDS 
See Cofyholds 


ENFANTIN, Barthm fwy Prosctr, the chief 
representative of St Siinomsm, and as snch, usually 
styled Pfcro Enfantm, was the sou ot a banker at 
Paris, where he was bom in the year 1796 Ho 
became a pupil in the* Prole Poli/teclinique m 1812, 
but was expelled m 1814, m consequence ot his 
having joined the pupils who left school and fought 
against the allies on the heights of Montmartre and 
St Chaumont He was afterwnids a commeicial 
traveller in Russia, then a banker’s clerk, and m 
1825 her ami> director of tlio Came IIi/potfitrain 
About this time, he became a disciple of St Simon, 
whose ideas he devi loped, aftei the d< ath of their 
author, m the Protiuct&ir After the July revo ti 
tion, E associated himself with M Hazard for the 
active propagation of St Simomsin Bazard preached 
it m its relations to philosojihy and polities K, 
mainly in its relations to the social state Soon, 
however, a schism broke out between the two on the 
question of mamage and the relation of the sexes 
Recognising the ‘ mobility ’ of the affections, E 
affirmed that they ought to be ‘fret,’ an 1 of course 
pronounced against the ties of marriage E’s views 
were pushed so far, that government deemed it 
necessary to interfere on the grounds of public 
decency The * Supreme Father” (as lus disciples 
Were wont rather profanely to call lum) was, after a 
trial of two days, sentenced to two years’ imprison¬ 
ment, and to pay a fine of 100 francs Being released 
at the expiration of a few months, E went to Egypt, 
and, after an absence of two years, returned to 
France, and became a post master and fanner in the 
vicinity of Lyon. In 1841, he came to Pans, and 
was appointed a member of the Scientific Commis¬ 
sion for Algiers, and on his return from Africa, wrote 
* sensible, interesting book, entitled Colonisation de 
VAlgirtt (Pans, 1843) After the revolution of 
1848, he edited the journal entitled Le CrtdU Public, 
a paper retaining much of the old St Simomon 


ENGADFNE, a famous valley m Switzerland, 
m tho canton of Gnsons, second only to the Valais 
in length, extends north cast for about 50 miles 
along the banks of the Inn, from the foot of Mount 
Maloja to the callage of Martin shrunk It is 
divided into two portions—that toward the south¬ 
west, called the Uppoi Engndmc, and that toward 
tlu northeast, the Lower Kngadino Tho latter 
is wild and Weak, pent tiji within narrow limits 
among the hills, and Inning a huge barrier of 
glaciers between it anil Italy, its ihmite is dismal 
I rust and snow occur m July, anil winter prevails 
for nine months of the ye ir Tho Uppei Eugndino 
is more opm, and possesses much fine meadow 
land The Inn, which enters the valley at its 
south wist or uppir extremity, and flows through 
it, has many towns upon its binks, the highest 
of ivlueh, Silvaplana, is about 5WK) feet above 
sea level, while the lowest, Martmnbruck, is 3137 
feet The inhabitants deiotc themselves pnn 
cipally to the rearing of eattli , they also make 
cheese, and export it laigtly Moro thin one-half 
of the young men emigrate at ail early age, and 
betake themselves to lonLntntal capitals, where 
they often attain cnmpai ativi wealth, in which case 
they almost invariably return, build a house in their 
native valley, and therein spend the remainder of 
their duys Pop about 11,000, ahnost all of the 
Reformed or Calvimstic Church The language 
most generally spoken is the Ladin (a corruption 
of Latin), a Romanic tongue,' but diflenng from 
the other Romanic dialects of the Ithaetian Alps) 
and bearing a resemblance to the Italian 

ENGAGEMENT, Military, considered ns a 
conflict between two armies or hostile forces, cannot 
be described within limits suitable for this work 
Almost every term applicable to armies m the Held 
bears relation, m some way or other, to a hostile 
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engagement, and those toms will be found briefly 
noticed under their proper headings 

ENGAGEMENT, Navaj,, admits of more precise 
and tJi»<• illustration than a military engagement, 
because each ship of war is a unit in itself, bounded 
«by n clearly maiked watery margin from all the 
othei ships of a fleet 

lu the small wu vessels of ancient times, before 
the invention of gunpowilei, a naval engagement 
usually began by running the galleys violently 
against each other, to ctush 01 biuk the enemy by 
means of th( beak or mow The prows were, foi 
this purpose, annul with brazen or iron points On 
the deck was souk tunes a kind of turret filled with 
soldiars, the probable pu cursor of the foteraetle m 
modern slaps, and thorn iui also frequently a 
platform for n< commodating svvoidamin, slingers, 
and javtlinmen High and bulky ships, of no great 
length, wen lust foi this kind of uni fate Home 
times a massive pure of iron or leid cilled a 
dolphin, was lit down violently from the yard aim, 
to crush or bn ik through some jiatt of the cnimy’s 
vessel T'lie nu n f utened sk kb s to the end of long 
poles, to cut the enemy’s rigging and sails Otliu 
minns foi oanyingon i hostile attickwm battamg 
tame- heavy unites with very long handles, stone 
throwing miclnnos, and grappling irons 

Ill modern slops, preparations tor an engagement 
are made with tile utmost coolnt ss ,wel piecision | 
The boatswain autl his mnti s conirmtnie itc to all tin ! 
crew the onlcr to ‘clou loi action’ The men tike , 
their hammocks, lowei them, tie them up, and cany : 
them to the quirter click, poop, forecastle, and other 
parts of the ship, when tiny me stowed lietwun a 
double netting above the gunwale, and foim a jiartid i 
defence igimst the enemy’s musketry The sails, 
yards, booms, bowspnt, &i , are soeiinel by stiong 
chains ami exli a ropes, to pie'vi nt or lessen disistti 
if they ait shot away Thi boatswain anel the 
carpenter eolloe t together, and pi ice at hand all kinds 
of pieces of wood non, rope anel canvis that may 
be useful m quickly rep iirmg shot holes and other 
damage The gunner and lus mates examine the 
cannon anel the filled cartndgcs, and see that all the 
implements tor gunnery aie it hand The mister 
ana his subordinate officers look to the ti im and state 
of the sails The lieutenants visit ull the decks, to 
see thit obstructions of cvoiy kind are removed 
When the' engagement is about to begin, the ell urns 
beat to arms Evtiy nun lepuirs to his place J 
The marines are eliawn up m rank md file on the ; 
quarter dock, poop, and foies astle The surgeon and 
his assistants are ready m the eockpit to amputate 
limbs, extract bullets, and elress wounds Then 
begins the battlt, winch vines m its eharaetoi 
according to the number and kind of shqm on 
each side, the nature of the sea the ducction of 
tho wind, and a multitude of other circumstances 
In the British navy, the order of battle for a 1 
fleet is oiclmaeily in two lines, each being divided 
into the Stai board and Port Division or squadron 
When the battle is ended, if it has been a severe 
one, the probabilities are that many men have 
been killed or wounded, decks and sides battered 
and splmtued, ciunon dismounted, rigging, masts, 
yards, and Bails destroyed nr tom The whole 
ship’s orew, except those disabled, then work hard 
to got the vessel b<u k into trim, an attempt that 
frequently cannot bo lealisul without aid from 
othei ships, or from the icsomces of a port. 

ENGELHARDT, Joh Gecko Veit, a learned 
German theologian, was born 12th November 1791, 
at Neustadt on the Aisch, and studied at Erlangen, 
where, m 1820, he was appointed extraordinary 
professor, and in 1822 ordinary professor of theology 


He died 13th September 1853 Patristic and medieval 
dogmatics, and Neoplatonism, are the subjects 
which he has chiefly investigated In 1820, he pub¬ 
lished at Erlangen a translation of the first Ennead 
of Plotinus, m 1823 appeared his translation of 
tho writings ascribed to Dionysius the Areopagite 
His Kirchengi’xduclulickm Abhandlungcn (ErL 1832), 

A uxlegung dee epeculativen Thais dee Evangdiums 
Juhannis dutch mien deutechen myxtichen Theologen 
i (Erl 1839), and his contribution to the history of 
the mystical theology, entitled Richard von St Victor 
und Johannes RuyebroeL (Erl 1838), are works of 
groat value, and have thrown a new light on many 
important points Very useful, too, especially on 
account of the richness of their special notices, are 
his JIandfmch da Kirchenge.echu.hte (ErL 1634), and 
fJogmcnqeschiehte (Neustadt, 1839) E, in the course 
of his life, wrote many learned dissertations m the 
Journal of Historical Theology, among which may 
be specified bis Ueber die Hemjclnaeten, and Ueber 
Ei dennis Sana me 

ENGHIEN, Lot;is Antoine Hkstti tie Bonn 
bon, Duo !>', only son of Prime Henri Louis 
Joseph, Due do Bourbon, was bom at Chantilly, 

2d August 1772 In 1789, he quitted France, and 
travelled through several countnes of Europe In 
1792, hi entiled the corps of i/tngt fs assembled by 
bis grandfather, tho Prm< • of Oondf, on the Rhine, 
and commanded the vam id from 1790 until 1799 
At tlic piace of Lungvale, m the yeir 1801, he 
went to ri side at Rttenhcim, an old chateau on the 
German side of the Rhine, not far from Stras 
burg, and witlun the territories of the Duke of 
Baden Heic he mirrud the Pinuess Charlotte 
of Rohan Rochefort, and lived as a private <iti/en 
When the conspiracy of the Boiubou piinces, headed 
by Oadoudal, l’lehcgru, hi , against the life and 
] authority of Bouaparte, wis discovered at Paris, 
j the littn chose to believe that the Due d’E was 
privy to it, although there was not a tittle of 
evidence to prove this Perhaps Bonaparte was 
’ aft ud that the valour and humanity of the last 
descendant of the great Oondf might one day piove 
i dangerous to his power Be that as it may, be 
j unscrupulously resolved to seize the person of the 
duke On the night of the 17th March 1804, the 
[neutral territmy of Baden was violated, and the 
i clidfc au of Ettenheim surrounded with a body of 
soldiers and gend miles The duke, at first, endca- 
voiucel to defend himself, but the foreo was too 
gieat to be opposed, and he, with several fnends 
and domestics, was captured, and carried prisoner 
to Strasburg, and immediately after to Vincennes 
On the 20th of March, ho was tried before a court- 
martial, consisting of eight officers, and after au 
examination of live hours, was condemned to death 
Half an hour latei, the sentence was put into 
execution So cruel and audaciously criminal an 
act has fixed a chap stigma on the character of 
Bonaparte M Dupm has published the records of 
the trial, and shew n the illegality of the proceedings 
of the military commission This illegality was . 
publicly acknowledged by General Hullin, the presi 
dent of the court After the Restoration, the bones 
of the judicially murdered duke were taken up, and 
interred in the chapel of the castle at Vincennes, 

ENGINEE R and ENGINEERING Engi¬ 
neering, the business of the engineer, is the art 
of designing and superintending the execution of 
works of a constructive character, such as roads, 
railways, bridges, canals, harbours, docks, works 
for supplying water to towns, drainage and sewerage 
works, mining machinery, and the working of 
metals. 

It may be divided into two kinds—civil and, 
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military. Tho military engineer is an offioer in the 
service of government, whose duties are principally 
to construct fortifications, to make surveys for war¬ 
like purposes, to facilitate the passage of an army 
by the construction of roods and bridges, in short, 
to execute all engineering works of a military 
nature, but he is also, especially in this country, 
called upon to undertake many w orks which more 
properly belong to the business of the civil engineer, 
such as the survey of the countiy—called the 
Ordnance Survey—the inspection of public woihs, 
and, in shoit, all the duties of a government 
engineer 

The civil engineering profession is subdivided into 
several sections, according to the special natuie of 
the employment of its niembeis The radwiy 
engineer projects and superintends the execution 
of railways and all the winks m connection with 
them, such as the alteration of loads anil streams, 
the construction of viaducts, bridges, cuttings, and 
embankments The hydraulic engiueci constants 
the works connected with th< supply of w ati r 
to towns, the filtering of water, its collection in 
reservoirs, and its distribution through a town 01 
district, the ungation and drainage of tiacts ol 
country, the protection of low lands from munda 
tion, and the use ot water as a motive powi i Tin 
dock and harbour engineer his tin management 
of nil works connected with the si a 01 navigable 
waters, such as the construction of piers, break 
waters, clocks, haibours, anil light bouses Tin 
mechanical engineer is puncipally conn 1 mil m the 
manufnture ot lmulunirv, the winking of metals, 
thi construction ot ships, steamers, cannon, anil all 
the various structures in winch the metals bcai a 
pi eminent part Then tliuc is the mining cngmeei, 
who discovers mini ills and mvnagis mines, tliuc 
are engineers who are specially engaged in the, 
drainage of towns and many othei less pi eminent 
dn lsions of the profession 

Ih all engined mg works, the contradoi takes a 
very important part, he executes the works fi ran 
the designs, aud imeier the dnection and super 
mtendeni e of the engineer, and on his ability and 
good manage mi nt the success ot undertakings \ . iy 
materially depends 

The engined mg works of antiquity aie both 
numerous and prominent, many oi them lunamiug 
wlulcaJl otlnl tiaccs ol then <onstiuctcrs have bun 
swept away The most notable ot tin works belong 
lug to very remote antiquity art thi hai hours ot tile 
Phoenicians, the palaces anil sewi rage ot Nimroud 
anil the pyramiels of Egypt, next in order come thi 
harbours of ancient Greece, the bridge of boats across 
the Dardanelles, made byXirvcs, to tiansjxirt Ins 
immense army into Europe, anil his canal anoss the 
isthmus of the peninsula of Mount Athos The 
buildings of ancient Rome next claim attention—its 
theatres, temples, baths, and aqucdui ts, some of 
which carried water from distances of more than 
fifty miles into Rome, its roads, bridges, and 
drainage-works vie in extent and magnificence with 
the most celebrated works of modern times 

From that period down to the commencement of 
the 18th c, the most extensive works executed arc 
the canals, embankments, and other hydraulic con 
'•tractions used by the Dutch for the purposes of 
inland navigation, and to protect their low lands from 
the <sea, the canals of North Italy, the cathedrals 
and fortifications of medieval Europe 

Civil engineering, as a distinct profession, may be 
Kud to have originated, in England, about the 
middle of the last century, since that time, the 
improvements in the steam-engine by James Watt, 
its subsequent application to the railway system by 
• George Stephenson, and its use in navigation, have 


I given a great impulse to commerce and civilisation; 
which, in their turn, have created the necessity for 
the numerous and magnificent engineering works 
of modern times, such as the innumerable railways, 
roads, and canals that intersect this and foreign 
countries, tko bridges, water works, docks, har¬ 
bours, anil \ easels that facilitate our commerce and 
increase our comfort and prospenty. Among the 
most remarkable of these works may be mentioned 
the tubulai budges of the St Lawience and Menai 
Strait, the Niagara railway suspension bridge, and 
tho clcctnc tilograph system, which coveis this 
countiy and tho seas and countries of Europe, 
and may, at some futuic time, connect us with 
tho continents of America, Australia, aud India 
Among the inoie cclilnatcd Butish engineers are 
the Mi pin nsons, tlu> Rennies, the Brunels, Telford, 
Smealon, anil Locke 

'i he education of those who would rise to eminence 
m the profession, must embioee a fnu knowledge of 
pure mathematus and of the mixed sciences of 
n itmal philosophy, suili as mechanics, hydrostatics, 
hydiauhcs, and ojitus They should acquire a 
knowledge of the piinciphs of projections, and 
should aim at being good draughtsmen and rapid 
and act matt antlinu tu lans 

Kngiuecimg is npitsentul in this country by 
seven! institutions and societies, the principal of 
which is tho London Institution of Civil Engineers, 
established in ISIS, ‘ foi facditatmg the acquire- 
liii ut of professional knowledge, anil fin promoting 
mu huuc d philosophy there are also many 
schools anil colleges throughout the kingdom in 
which inginiiring is made n special study 

[n i onclusion, it may he saul that every day 
ojii ns tri sh hi Ids to i ngmtomig science and labour, 
uni that as the lust beginnings of the art are lost 
m the ohsiuntyof remote antiquity, so we see no 
tcrmiu ition to its usefulness ind necessity 

The more unpin tint operations involved m 
ongmeoiing tie treat id oi under such heads os 
Biuni.is Canals, Acjumui ts, Embankments, 
Tubular Bi idc.ics, Roads, Railways, Rivers, 
Susi f NHION liUIDOLS, At 

ENGrVFKIlb, Tur Royai Pours of, forms one 
component portion of the irmy oi the British empire 
A similai corps exists in nlJ ii gular ariinos It 18 
the scientilic and constnictive branch, intrusted 
with the making and defending of all military 
it oi It,, and the attack and conquist of similar works 
belonging to an enemy It is true that civilians are 
often employed to construct tin buildings them¬ 
selves, at a stated price, but the military engineers 
make the plans, aud are responsible to the country 
for then elhcienoy At the present time, for 
instance (1861), contractors are at work on fortifica- t 
turns at Portsmouth aud elscwhen, but on plan* 
and under orders for which the engineer depart¬ 
ment of the government is rtsjxmsiblc 

The Royal Engineers of thi United Kingdom 
form one regiment or corps Tho officers, ut time 
of jxsaee, are scattered ill ovei the world. Their 
servici is continuous, unlike that of other branches 
of the army There is no half-pay, except on 
permanent retirement, and no unemployed list. 
They have much wear and tear of body and mind, 
and are considered entitled to a competent retiring 
allowance at an earlier age 'than other officers. 
Their regular pay corresponds to the active pay of 
other officers of the same rank, hut they exclu¬ 
sively receive in addition extra pay, amounting to 
one halt their ordinary pay when on duty at home, 
and equalling their ordinary pay when employed 
abroad There is an establishment o £ Engineers 
w each colony, to conduct and superintend ail tho 
military buildings and works. The h entire force 
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2 $ under a particular department of the War-office, The NaVy Estimates for 1861—1862 provided 
that «>f the Jnspootor general of Fortifications for 1089 naval engineers, besides 8 inspectors of 
Until tlie year 1763, the duties of military engineers machinery 

were discharged by officers taken from the regulai E'NOLAND, the southern and larger section of 
army In that year, however, the corps of Engineers the island of Great Britain, and the most important 
was formed, greatly to the advantage of the military I member of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
si nice In 1783, it was made a ? oyal corps, and I and Ireland The geography of E. will be found 
a distinctive uniform adopted Several companies | under the head of Great Britain, the present 
of artificers wore, in 1812, converted into .Sappaa article being confined to a sketch of its history 

fin/I M inAMn nn/l nlnnml limine tkn Vnmnr.no , _ _A. it... •• C! nnil n h rl 


and Minors, and placed under the Engimeis 
The non commissioned oflkos and privates of tins 


previous to the utuon with Scotland. 

Of the inhabitants of E before the Christian era. 


valuable corps are nil «or kirn u who have li arned little is known In some of the ancient geographers, 
some mechanical trade , hence their skill in all t there are a feu scattered notices of a rude population, 
constructive operations Tlic Ordnanci Survey his 1 with whom a limited commerce m tin was earned 
been intrusted to the corps For many purposi s, 1 on },y the Phoenician merchants, and our raforma- 
the meu arc lent, to attend to spend and pteuhii tion scarcely extends further What is known of 
work, and at such turns then cmolmmnt is alwiys p; under tlic Homan occupation lias already licen 
increased They often buy thui discharge, m ordei embodied m tlic* article Britannia An account of 
to go into civil employments, when the prospects arc the country elm mg the period intervening between 

_ _7I on . 1 ... .. ...1 ... Ol 1 > , e 11 . . ‘ n _ _ 1 li" XI _ 


good The period ot it gidar sc nice is 21 ycais , 
but they can purchase the n discharge at any time 
They have to pay more foi tliur discharge tli m 


tlie withdrawal of the Homans and the Norman 
Conquest will be found in the article ANC’IO Saxons 
When William of Normandy 1 incled m E to 


other corps in the army The average length of ’(him the ciown which Fclward the Gonfcssoi had 
service is found to be something unch r hi e vc w s, so i ) K quoathed to him, he found that the people had 
many arc the inducements to the men to purchase I raised to the thione Harold, tlie son of a popular 
their discharge nobleman Tlie resources of the Saxons, however, 

Officeis intended for the Engine ois enter the lloyal had l> ( on w ested m domestic conflicts before the 
Military Academy as cadeta, and compete from time attiek of William, and the battle of Hastings 
to time for commissions When in the corps, ]no (loco ad) gaxc E wiU omparative ease to the 
motion is by semonty, tlie ptnehasc system nut Normans The next twe „y years saw the conquest 
having been in trod u< ed 1 completed, and nearly a.l the large landed estates 

The Army Estimates fen 1%1 1802 provided for , 0 f tlic Sixons pass, on eveiy pretext except the 

the following numhit of officers and men m the true one into tlic hands of the Noun inn William 
corps of Royal Engineers i claimed, indeed, to rule as sovut ign by hereditary 


corps of Royal Engineers I chinned, indeed, to rule as sovut ign by hereditary 

0fl . eers ji :4 | right, but this made little iliffeienci to the fact of 

Non oiiimiussionod othu is, 17*1 [ conquest All the high offices m the Rtate and 

litnk and Hie J 7 M j in the 1 church passcel into the hands ot a new race 

4a l. J The Danes alono could retain eitliei property or 

IIor » c ‘i 1 -° ' dignity For long, some of the Saxons maintained 

The sum set down for their cost foi the year was j w » 9™! rcsisUincere tiring to tin. torestsasthe 
£261,881, which, however, .Iocs not include any I outiaws whose adveiitu.es fu m^ed the materials 

commissariat charges The head quartern a.e at j ^ bll lX 0 J\7.e so,ffi^g ,.f the rrnher elapses is 
Chatham, wh,re there are Engine, r ba,racks 1 he } ‘ n ’ ]n tllt coursc 

corps is gioupid into battalions and companies | f)f e * tm)( . t]jt Mlman , wejp absorbed among the 

ENGINEERS, m the Royal Navy, art the poisons Saxons, their very language disappearing, though 
who attend to the machinery on board th< war leaving many traces From this union arose the 
steamers When such steamers were at lust adopted, English people and the English language as they 
men were obtained fiom pnvate engineering estab now exist 

hshments, or from meichant sti ami rs In 1847 and The union of the Normans with the Saxons was 
1848, many changes were nude, to induce skilful not fully efiieted so long as the Normans retained 
and steady men to intu tlie service, and to mam- their foicign possessions In Kmg John’s reign, 
tain better discipline The lughet giades of them the wlioli of these were lost, excepting Guienne and 
were raised from the rank of i ran nut ofhctis to that I’oitou Long wars under Henry III and Edward 
of ammmioned officers of a civil hrinch Time III, and ins famous son, the Black Pnnce, were 
are now the grades of mspectoi of mat lunery, chief continued, m the cndcav our to regain the lost pqs 
engineer, and assistant engiueer, tin last lank bung sessions, yet gri it victories like those of Orfissy 
subdivulul into three classes All these are com- (1346 \ d) and Poictiers (1.156 a D) seemed to 
missioned officers, and are strictly examined beioic leave no result, foi no sooner wore the English 
admission, their rank uid piomotiou being by selec- armies withdrewn, than the populations returned to 
tion, and dependent on skill, character, and length their Fipnih allegiance After Agmcourt (1415 
of Bervico A chit f i ngmeer is expected to be able ad), Hcury V , when he had forced himself to be 
to make notes m the log of every particular con- aiknowledged lieu- to the French throne, was 
cerning the engines and bmleis , to draw rough virtually lung of France, and held his court in 
sketches of the luiehmery, with figured dimensions Paris, yet, in a ftw years more, the rebellion of 
fit to work fiom , to understand and manage every- Joan of Arc came at a time when E. was weakened 
thing relating to tngims, boilers, and furnaces, to with the Wars of the Roses, and (1451 a d ) nothing 
understand practual mechanism generally, and the of foreign giound was left to this country excepting 
pnnctples of theoretical mechanism The assistant- Calais 

engineer is expected to possess, in a smaller degree. To their efforts to conquer France, the Nonnan 
the same kinds of knowledge and skill as the chief- kings added others Henry II conquered Ireland 
ongiueer, and to act undei Ins orders The pay (1171 ad), Edward I conquered Wales (1285 A.D), 
vanes from £401 for an inspector of machinery, and had almost added Scotland to his dominions, 
down to £64 for a thud class assistant engineer on The bravery of Wallace and Bruce defeated the 
♦ 8emu! i the harbour pay vanes from £143 armies of Edward II, his successor, and though the 

*-"5 ’ l( Jea of tlio conquest of Scotland was always a. 
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favourite one, an opportunity for attempting it on a 
great scale never again presented itself. 

The great struggles of the successors of William 
were with the ecclesiastics and With the barons 
Sometimes m these the popular sympathies were 
with, and sometimes against the crown The con¬ 
queror himself and his immediate successors liad 
no difficulty in maintaining the sujm nonty of the 
courts of justice over the ecclesiastics, but even 
a sovereign so bold and skilful as Henry IT Mas 
forced, after the outcry occasioned by the murder 
of Thomas & Becket (1170 A n ), to yield tlie point 
The right to nominate the higher ecclesiastics w as 
also secured by the popes The degradation of the 
English monarchy w as at its lowest w lieu King John 
consented (1211 ad) to hold the crow n as a gift 
from Home The weaknesses of this monarch hail 
good as well as evil lesults, for from lam the barons 
won their Great Charter (1215 a l> ) From Homy 
II something similar hail alri ailv been gained, hut 
it was the Magna C'liarta of John which lnmly 
established two gieat English principles - that no 
i man should Bufler arlutr try impnsonment, and that 
no tax should be imposed without the c onsent of the 
council of the nation Undei Edw.ucl 1 , the famous 
statute that no manner of tax should he imposed 
without the common consent of the bishops, 1)lions, 
and buigesses of the icalm, was passed (12% a i> ) 
and hi foil the time of Henry VIT , the foundations 
of pailiamcntory governme nt h id been laid 

The union of the boosts of Yoik and Lancaster 
under Henry \ II be'gins i utw pencil m English 
history But of his reign was ilistui bid by 
Perkin Wat beck and either pittuuleis to the tbroue, 
in support of whose claims the turbulent nobles 
found \ out for their rectli ssness But the greate i 
part of his long reign was distinguished fiom 
preceding reigns as a tunc of peace anil economy 
During it, men’s minds ripened for the gnat 
events e>f the next itign He my VIII succeeded, 
under the most faeouiabk. auspices He found the 
alliance of his now important eountry eourtcel by 
both of hn gieat contemporaries, Francis l anil 
Charles V But the inteicst of the fomgn eompli 
cations of the reign merges in the struggle betwee a 
the conrts of 12 atul of Home The origin of the 
contest was the divorce wlinh Henry eh sued to 
have from Citharme of Aragon, Ins brothel’s 
•widow, to whom ho bid bun married by pipil 
licence Cianmer anil the English Church pm- 
nounced the mairiage to be null, but a form if 
decree of divorce by the hind of the church was 
then thought necessary in Catholic Euiope Pope 
Clement and the consistory, influent ul bv Spanish 
counsels, delayed, by every possible means, the 
decision of the question E, however, was ready 
enough to support Homy Wickliffe and his adher 
ents had done not a little to shake the attach 
ment of the nation to a foreign spiritual authority, 
by preaching doctimes which dispensed with the 
necessity for it A p vrliaroent met, when the Com 
mons took the significant step of presenting a long 
memorial of complaints against the church The 

a still shewing no signs of yieltlmg, bills 
red, declaring the king the head of tho 
church, rendering the inferior clergy amenable to 
’the civil courts, abolishing the payment of the 
first year’s fruits of ecclcsiastn al livings to Home, 
and perhaps a more important tiling than any of 
these, declaring that no convocation should meet 
unless the king should summon it, and that no 
ecclesiastical canons should have force except with 
the king’s consent To these measures, the pope 
replied by refusing the divorce, and excommuni¬ 
cating the king (1533 ad) The breach thus 
• became irreparable 


A new act was passed giving to the magistrates, 
the power of judging m questions of heresy The 
next step was the suppression of nearly 400. of the 
smaller monasteries The subsidence of an insigni¬ 
ficant popular reaction, incited by the lower clergy, 
was followed by the suppression of the great abbeys. 
All these changes, however, touched only matters of 
church government On matters of faith, Henry 
and his parliaments were os orthodox as the most 
conservativ o could wish They embodied the loading 
doetrmes of I5om vmsni, disputed by the Protestants, 
m an act ot pm li mien t, known among the people aa 
‘the bloody six articles,’ and enforced conformity 
under seven 1 penalties 

Hem y was sue its did by Edward VI His reign 
was marked by the goutrul piogiess which the 
llefoimatmu now made from questions of govern 
meut to questions of doctrine Moro thoroughly 
than ever the power of the clergy was sapped The 
Book of Common Prvyer (154S a d ) deprived them 
ot the niysteiiinis uuthonty which tho use of a 
foreign language m worship gave them in the eyes 
of the people, and the 42 Articles of the Church of 
England (1 V>2 a i> ), the foundation oi the present 
10, ilemi d, among otliw things, thur powei to work 
inn ules m the elevation of the mass 

The next it igu siw the inevitable icaetion Tho 
supeistitions ot the populate hail been too rudely 
handled, and as often hnppt ns before a crisis— 
there runt a pi noil ot physical auflenng The con- 
virsion of toinhilds into sluep walks, induced by 
the high v dm of wool as an article of export, had 
tin own many out of employment, md the country 
was, mon-over, lnfestnl with the ciowil of vagrants 
whom the monastiius hail been wont to maintain 
Tht popular dissatisfaction coupltd these things 
with the ltifonnation Thus the opportunity was 
prepared im tin atrocities of the leign of Mary 
Tht queen herself was interested, by her inotliei's 
honour anil hex own, to uphold the Bomanist 
faith, and hei gloomy t< mjwr, aggravated by her 
unhappy childless m image, belli veil that it did 
true servile to God whin it gave tho rein to 
the bigotry of Boh and Bonuu In her lust 
pirlnuncnt (1551 v n), the whole legislation ot 
Edvvaul VI was rcpiulcil, Idling tlm Church of 
England one in ceremonial and dm trine with the 
(’hutch of Home Anothu parliament (1555 A D) 
reptuliil the legislation of llmry VIII, thus ro- 
estalilislmig the papal supremacy Everything that 
the reformus had done was thus undone Still 
tin adherents of thi Kt fonnation weie numerous, 
anil when legislation failid to convert them, the 
hies of Simthlield ware tried lloopei, Bishop of 
Gloui ester, was one of the first to suffer Lutuncr, 
llidley, Oranniii, followed, and the number who 
periBhed is not less thin .100 by file, and 100 by 
torturi and the cruelties of confinement Nothing 
more was vvanttd to turn the popular mind at once 
and foi evu from the Chuicli of Home 

The accession of the Brotcstant princess Elisabeth 
ramc as a relief to the w hole nation The Roman¬ 
ists themselves were weary of the policy which 
made E the tool of Spun, and were sickened 
with the cruelties which had been enacted Eliza¬ 
beth began by rtbasing from prison all confined 
on charges of heresy Parliament followed (1559 
a D ) with aits restoring the'royal supremacy over 
the church, and returning in general to the legis¬ 
lation of Edward VI The Prayer book and the 
Thirty nine Articles were adjusted as they still 
exist Fortunately for the country, the ministry 
of Elizabeth, guided by the able hand of Cecil, 
was one of peace No opportunity was lost of 
aiding the Protestant cause throughout -Europe, 
but Elizabeth hod almost no open wart, and her long 
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reign wu disturbed by almost no domestic colli 
810 U 8 , The mistake committed m detaining the 
queen of Scotland in on English prison, gave a 
constant incitement to disaffection among the 
adherents of the old faith, but no serious conse¬ 
quences ensued Towards the close of the reign, 
Protestant and Catholic wire alike patriotic m 
refilling the Armada (1588 ad) On the death 
of Elizabeth, the crowns of E and Scotland were 
united 

The reign of .Tames VI uocs not present much 
that is remat kabli The plot, for which Sir 
Walter Raleigh sulfeieil long afterwards, and the 
Gunpowdor Plot—the insignificant proportions of 
which were so magnified for fai turns purposes — 
disturbed the eailier years , and the close of the 
reign found the nation engaged in an unfortunate 
war to assist tin king’s son m law, Frederick, 
Elector of Bohemia, against the Empt ror Ferdinand 
II of Germany But for the gi eater portion of the 
23 years of the reign, there was nuthu foreign 
nor domestic wai These yean the king occupied 
industriously in rendering monarchy odious and 
contemptible He lavished money upon unworthy 
favourites, and to supply his cxtiavugance, openly 
sold the dualities of the peerage and the other 
honours of the state His personal denu an our was 
vain, weak, and iidiculous, but in contrast with the 
msignihcance of his talents was his extravagant 
conception of the extent of lus loyal prerogative 
Hib conduct occasioned great discontent in parlia 
ment, and but foi his timidity, might have li d to 
more serious consequences 

The misfortunes of Charles T were the legitimate 
result of the principles of lus fathci Charles com 
mitted tho mistake of repi ating, in the 17 th c, acts 
which the Plantagcnet sovereigns had done with 
impunity in the 14th and 15th One of lus first acts 
was to exact a benevolence to carry on the war 
Had he been successful, this might have been ovei 
looked, but when tho bad mauagi mtnt of the Duke 
of Buekuigliarn lost the fleet olf Rochelle, the 
indignation of tho Commons was without bounds 
In place of taking me isuies to allay this feeling, the 
king dissolve d tho parliament, and resolved to govern 
without calling another In 1630, he concluded 
peace, and for the next seven years, in conned with 
Ntraflord and Laud, he earned on the government 
Taxes weie lowed as befoic without pailnmentary 
authority, and when the taxes failed, money was 
rawed by selling to the Romah Catholics immunities 
from the penal laws against their win ship 

Nevei till less, there were limits to these methods 
of raising money, and m 1637, w hen the king found 
lumself involved in a war with Scotland, in consc 
quence of his endeavour to intioduce a liturgy there, 
he was compelled to call a parliament Thu Com 
mons refused supplies, and were again dissolved 
In 1640, the kmg once more summoned a parliament 
He found the temper of the Houses more indomitable 
than ever 111 juace of voting him supplies, they 
impeached his minister Stratford, and condemned 
him to death The Commons then presented a 
grand remonstrance to the kmg, embodying all the 
grievances the nation hail suffered since the death 
of Elizabeth Matters proceeded from bad to worse, 
till an open rupture came, and an appeal was 
made to arms In August 1042, the king erected 
hia standard at Nottingham, while the rebels took 
anus under the Earl of Essex The first conflict 
was at Edgelull, where the loss on both sides was 
severe and neaily equal The tortune of war con 
tinned to vary, till at Mors ton Moor it turned 
against Charles, and at Naseby, m June 1645, he 
was Anally defeated He was executed on 30th 
January 1649 
M 


The government for the next four years was 
conducted by parliament. Meanwhile, Cromwell 
was rising into distinction, and power gradually 
fell from the hands of parliament into those of 
the military In 1653, Cromwell had himself pro¬ 
claimed ‘ Protector ’ He was now absolute monarch 
He governed with a firm hand, and never was E 
more lespected abroad than daring his tune In 
1654, he concluded peace with Holland, and employed 
the gallant Admiral Blake m an expedition against 
the Spaniards, which ended brilliantly foi the 
English navy But the nation grew as discontented 
with the government of Cromwell as it had been 
with that of Charli s. After the death of the Pro¬ 
tector m 1G58, and a short interval during which 
lus son Richard held the office, parliament received 
with acclamations a proposal from Charles II to 
return In May 1660, the populace clamoured with 
delight on the royal entry to London of him who, 
a few years before, had fled from Worcester for his 
life 

While Clarendon was ministi r, the government 
of Charles II was well conducted A war with 
Holland was brought to a successful ending m the 
conquc st of New York On CLucmlon’s resignation, 
the government passed into the bauds of the min¬ 
istry known as the Cabal They were as profligate 
and as careless is the king himself A succession 
of cruelties against the Catholics, for which the pre 
tended revelations of Titus Oates and lus imitators 
furnished the excuse, In ' veiled i itlic l the w anton 
tc mper of tho sovereign nd the nation, than any 
/ed for the Protestant uligion The only act 
which reflects much crc dit on any portion of the 
reign was the passing, m 167'>, of the Hnbms Corpus 
Act, disigned more clTcctii illy to protect the liberty 
of flip person strong eflorts w»rc made m parlia 
ment after that to pass the exclusion Bill the 
object of which was to exclude the Duke of York, 
as a Roman Catholic, from the succession To the 
great satisfaction of the king, puiliainent rejected 
the bill In 1681, pailiamcnt was dissolved, and 
Charles II nei er called another 

After this tin re was a clnnge for the worse m 
tho character of the government, from being wan¬ 
tonly indifferent, it became sullenly mischievous 
Presbyterians and Nonconformists wore excluded 
from all offices Among otht l arbitrary icts, may be 
mentioned the recall of then cliarti rs from London'' 
and many of the other principal cities, which were 
only restored, with diminished privileges, on pay¬ 
ment of heavy fines Conduct such as this made 
men moie than evei ahaid of the succession of 
the king’s brother A conspiracy to secure the 
succession to the Duke of Monmouth, an illegiti 
mate son of the king, was formed. Lord Howard 
betrayed the conspiracy, and among others who 
Buffered death foi it weic Lord Russell and 
Algernon Sidney 

When the king died, in 1685, James II succeeded 
amid universal dissatisfaction Monmouth’s attempt 
tu seize the throne, howevei, was mismanaged, and 
failed The punishment of those who had aided 
his rising formed an occasion for tho perpetration 
of great cruelties by .Jeffreys, then chief justice of 
England In the meantime, nothing could be fairer 
than tlie king’s language. He issued a declaration* 
in favour of general toleration, and announced that 
the penal laws against Cathohcs were no longer 
to he enforced A second declaration to the same 
effect was issued, but he went further, and added 
to it an order that the clergy should read it in all 
churches The Archbishop of Canterbury and six 
bishops presented an address to the throne, humbly 
setting forth that their duty to maintain the Pro¬ 
testant establishment would not permit them to * 
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S vg obedience to the royal mandate. For tine 
ey were mdioted as guilty of sedition. The trial 
of the bishops (1688 a n) was the turning-point 
of James's oareer It created immense excitement, 
and when the jury returned a verdict of not guilty, 
even the soldiers joined in the tumultuous rejoicings 
William, Prince of Orange, who had married 
Mary, the eldest daughter of the kmg, had long 
been intriguing with the malcontents He now 
landed in E. with a small body of troops The 
soldiers, the leading nobles, even the king’s own 
children, joining the prince, the king fled to Frauoe. 
Parliament then settled the crown jointly on Wllliam 
and Mary for life James, with the assistance of 
Louis XIV, made one effort to regain his throne 
He landed in Ireland, where the lord heutenaut, 
Tyrconnel, was devoted to his cause, and managed 
to raise an army William defeated him at the 
battle of the Boyne , and the contest was soon after 
this terminated by the second flight of Janies to 
France So easily was the great revolution of Ib88 
effected 

The domestic government of William was marked 
by bis efforts to introduce a geneiul tolciation , but 
of his foreign administration, which led the country 
into costly v ars, it is hardly possible to sjaiak in 
very favourable terms To reduce the threatening 
jiowcr of France, E, m alliance w ith Holland and 
Germany, embaikid m a protracted contest Its 
termination at tlic peace of Hyswiik, in 1G ( >7, 
brought to E nothing neyonil an increase of u puta- 
tion William dud In 1702 
Under Queen Anne, the win with Frame was 
renewed, and the Puke of Marlboiough'u splendid 
victories of Oudenarile, Blenheim, and flamilu s wero 
achieved With these the history of E as a sqiarate 
state closes In 1707, the long-wished for union 
with Scotland was accomplished, and after that,] 
Great Britain, united under one legislature, as will 
as under one crown, his a common interest among 
nations, and therefore a i otnnum history 

A table of the English sovereigns is apjiended, 
beginning with Alfred, and continued, ior con 
vemence’ sake, to the present time 
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ENGLAND, Nfw See New England 

ENGLAND AND IRELAND, United Chough 
O h A buef sketch of the origin and early history, 
as well as an outline of the doctnnes and form 
| of government of this cliui eh, will be found under 
the head Anuio Caihoiic Chuuch See also the 
j articles Augustine, Dtxnwian, and Odo Up to the 
l time of the Rtfonnation, ecclesiastical affairs would 
| be more properly desi rib< d as the histoi y of the 
I Chuioh in England , from that period the Church of 
j England dates hci existence She, however, retains 
■ so much of antiquity, and her institutions, laws, 
i and formularies are so intern ov< n with the history 
1 of the past, th.it it would bo impossible to have 
1 any correct or connected v lew of them, and of her 
; convection with tJu state, hei cliaraetcustic feature, 
without at least glancing rapidly ovi r the leading 
! events between the Conquest and the reign of 
Henry Vlll During the three centuries from the 
Norman Conuui st (1060) to the preaching of W lckliflb 
(1356), her history can be regarded only as a 
continual struggle between the ecclesiastical and 
civil power, anothere would be little else to desenbo 
than the methods by which the mitre triumphed 
'over the crown, and tin crown invaded the rights 
| and property of the church In the time of 
William I, nearly half the country was m the hands 
of spiritual jicrsons He ejected the English clergy, 
and supplanted them with Normans, and although 
he was possessed of full power over the church, yet 
in his loign were sown the seeds of future papal 
encroachments. Pajial legates were then first intro 
duced into England, and the ecoleuastical courts 
separated from the civil From this time, the 
increased influence of Borne may be traced to tbe 
defective titles, the usurpations, and the violent 
conduct of the kings Thus, the defective title of 
Henry I made him seek popularity by recalling the 
primate Anselm, who hail incurred the displeasure 
of his brother William, and had fled the country 
Anselm was devoted to the pope, who had espoused 
his quamd, and refused to do homage to the kmg 
for the temporalities of his see, till at length Henry 
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found himself obliged to surrender the right of 
Ini’ffhtutc Thus, too, Stephen's usurpation opened 
the May for further encroachments , slid Henry II, 
who found the power of Romo greatly augmented, 
helped to extend it further, by accepting a grant of 
Ireland from the pope T hen followed the opposition 
of Thomas ft Rocket, wlut li arose out of thi question 
of the punishment of ecchanstirs by the cml power 
For the moment, it si omul that the quarrel was 
healed by the Constitutions igreeel on at Clarendon 
(q v), but it broke out nunc violently than tier 
Tno pope discharged Bet kit from his oath, and 
condemned thr Constitutions Bit kit had flu' fioni 
the kingdom, and bis Mihst quint rttum, muidu, 
and canonisation, ill tended to stungtlun tin 
authority of the church It w is not, liimucr, till 
the reign of John, whtn England was hud under an 
interdict, and tilt king rtxigntd Ins ctown to the 
pope, tint thi papal t no o admit nts lose to tin ir 
height, and tin w < ,ik itign of Hi nry 111, which 
followed, did nothing to vbatt them Edward 1 
gave a iluck to tin jinwir of the clugy, sub 
lected them to taxation, uid p used tin stituti of 
Mortmain (1279), which piohilutcd the transit 1 of 
land without the king’s t oust at Thin s little to 
he said as to innovations m doctrnu during these 
three centum s , but it may lie noted, tint about 
the middle of this pi nod, a w 1115, the council of 
St John Lateian dcilaud trnisubstmti ition, oi tin 
bodily prose nee ol Cln ist in tin < oust crati d i h nn nts, 
to be a tenet of tlu chuu li 

It was in 1370 that a new pc nod comment id 
Wieklifle thin publislnd his lust woik mtithd 
The Lent Age oj the Chun It, dim ted agunst the 
covetousness of tlu Clmrili of Rome Ills doc 
trines coirospnnd m iiunv points with thosi now 
taught by tin Chuuk ot Engl mil, but In dilFirtd 
from her m lt^aitl to the necessity of Itpiscopicy, 
which he njtitid , lie also btlicud ill juugitory, 
and permitted juayers lor the tit atl His chit f 
objects of attack wtre tin p ipal indulgt in es, uul 
the doctnnc of tiansub&tmtiition It his bun 
observed coiietimng the condemnation at (Kfoul of 
Wn khffe’s opinions with icspect to tin 1 itlt r, t)i it 
‘this w is the lust plen ary deteimin ition ot the 
Church of Englaud m tlu cast, so that this dot trine, 
which brought so many to the stalvt, hid but with 
us 140 ycais’prescription before the turns of Maitm 
Luther’ In a limited sense, lie upheld the cfhcacj 
of the sc\ en a icramcnts Witkhrtt had a largo body 
of followois Thty weic c illcd Lollard' piolnbly 
from aGeimanwoul, lulLn ,to sing with a low you c 
The storm of persecution which he tsc iped Ivy 
death, fell upon them lit nry 1V thought it net t s 
sary to foitity his usurjied position In assisting tlu 
bishops against the Loll nils, uul houi this turn 
to the Keioimation, tlicu w is m uninti minted 
succession of toufossors and martyi ■■ Pn John 
Oldcastlc, Lord Cobham, was tht most lllustuous 
of these suffeiers Fox gives a detailed act mint 
of nearly twenty nulivnliialt, binned for huesy 
between the death of Loul Cobham and 1 709, when 
Henry VIII ascended the throne 1 o some t vtent, 
the blood of these martyrs was the seed of the 
Reformed Chuuh , but we must not ov u look the 
‘hidden seed’ which was growing scetetlv, from 
the time that WicklitFe gv\o to his countrymen a 
translation of the heripturcs in their own tongue 
The progress of learning, mil especially the study 
of Greek, led to u 1 h (ter understanding of the 
sacred books, whilst the invention of printing (1442) 
caused a wider circulation of them 
The above causes however, would probably have 


quarrel 


between him and the pope, which ended in the 
total abolition of the papal authority within the 
kingdom Then began the Rifoumatios m earnest 
For the details of that great event, consult the 
article under that head, and the lives of such men 
as Wolsey, Sir Thom is More, Fisher, Clement, 
Luther, Gromwt 11, Cianmer, Latimer, and Ridley, 
Ac From this period may be dated the existence 
of the Church of England as a separate body, and 
her final separation from Rome For the opinions 
of the church m Henry s reign, two important 
books winch wcu then published should be con- 
sultid- vis, the Bishop's Bool, or the Oodly and 
/hows Institution of a Client tan Man, and the King’s 
Bool, which was a lcpublication of the same in a 
inert jicrtc c t form in 1 74 i, and caliod llic Necessary 
Erudition fm am/ Chi t stum Man, and was called the 
king's Rook bit mse put forth by royal authority 
A book of A)lulls ilmned In / the Ktnges Jhghncs 
Majestic to stah/iiiJii C/nistou Unitii , should also 
lit iiinsultfil It has linn stated m the article 
Am, i o Oahioiu Cut kui, that the reformation in 
doth me did not makt nnu h progress in Henry’s 
rngn fiom tliise books, it will be seen that it was 
nthu ictiogi idc The monks too, who were dis 
posscssul at tin dissolution ot tlu rnonastci it s, 
wtie disptrsctl amongst locil cures, and kipt aim 
(lit old opinions, and the lower orders wort uot is 
yet f vv mu able to the nt w (loc times t ’i annit r w ns 
the lcadu and presiding genius of the Reformed 
opinions , uul the void' of Eclw ircl VI left the 
king pli int m the han of the aichlnsliop I he 
Rook ol Uonulus put h ith in 1740, the Is• w Com 
munirm Suuu and Citechism in 1.748 the hrst 
Rook of Common Riavcr m I'M 1 ) and the Forty two 
Ailiihs m 177,1, ill V ii tlu implies of his hand, 
and it was these w hieh aihaneid and fixed the doi 
trim's of tlu Rofoim ition Nor was tin temporal 
authority idle on the same side- Ronnti and 
C.inlinei were <oinnntted to prison, and both wtre 
dtpmed of tlu n bishopms In tact, the way in 
wluth ill the institutions of the Church of England 
vc i re i st iblushed in Edw ard V 1 ’s rt ign by the lit Ip 
ol the civil magistrate, have biouglit upon her the 
(huge of lynstnmsm The cml powee had just 
dtlivtrcd Ini fioin a fortign tyranny, and when 
tlu weak health of the young king, the known 
sentiments of Ins successor, Mary, the ignorance of 
the common people, and tlic interested views of the 
old cleigy, aio considered, it cannot be a matter of 
surprise, still less of blame, that the same arm was 
nlied upon foi the establishment of the new forms 
oi it ligum 

Although Maiy promised at her accession that 
she vvoulel put eonsti imt on no jieison’s leligion, her 
promise w is not kept Bonntr and Gardiner w>ere 
lestoiod tlu Rook of Common Prayer and Cate 
thi'-m wire tkdaictl heretical, the kingdom was 
iu onulid to the see of Rome, a persecution of 
tlu elnef reformers commenced—Rogers was burned 
at tSmithficld, Hooper at Gloucester, Saunders at 
Covtntiy, Taylor at Hadley The prisons were 
filled with ‘ heretics, ’ many fled beyond sea , some 
pure based safety by an outward conformity Clan 
mor, Latimer and Ridley penslied in the flames 
at Oxford Cardinal Pole was made primate One 
lieurlit was conferred on the church bv Mary—shs 
sunemh reel all the church lands, as well as the hrst 
fruits and tenths, which had been seized by Henry 
At last the death of Mary, with which that of the 
cardinal was all but simultaneous, debvered the 
church from its oppressors The passing of the 
Art oj Uniformity in the first year of Elizabeth's 
reign, restored the Common Prayer book to general 
use, and enjoined the same dresses as were m use 
at the time of the first Prayer book of Edward VL 
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All the bishops except one, Kitchin o£ LlamlafF, 
refused to take the oath of uniformity, and were 
ejected from then sees to the number of 14 (the 
eleven remaining sees were vacant by deaths), and 
175 other benefited tfleigy were depnved for the 
same cause-no very considerable number, when it 
u remembered that tlitip were then 'WOO buiPhces 
m England There was some difficulty in idling 
up the vacant bishoprics, and pel haps sorni blight 
informalities Mittluw I'arkc 1 was made Auh 
> bishop of Canterbury For the lifutatiou of the 
fable of the Nu.’s itr.AD ('owtKinoy, set tin 
article under that In id in 150.1, the Thirty nine 
Articles weie finally reviewed and subscribed 
These, with tlio Book of Common I’rayu, aio tin 
tests ol orthodoxy in the ( hutch of Lngluid 
But what v vs done to satisfy the scruples of 
Protestant noni onfoimists * An attempt in this 
direction was undo in tho reign of ) uni s 1 at 
the Hampiom Coi m Pom-i kj.ni r (i| v) The 
lcsult was anothu levievr of the < omtnon Prayei 
book and tills, with tlx raw translation of 

tho Bd'le, and the passing of the c uions of 1004, 
«c e tie principal euhsiastu.il i vi nts of Jums’s 
mgn These lanons lemiviel tin svmtion cd tin 
( i n, hut not tb it of puli uncut thev m 

i,i then hue, binding on tin 1 ilty, but tin y .au 
-till binding on tile (bigy to mine ivlmt, and 
tluv leguliU tht praetue ol tin f f ( h si ist n id 
mints ind in tin onlv rub, on soim points to 
wbiili tbe bishops and elngy i in i] pi d tsu flu 

utides Lau> and I in ml oi .. t*n foi tin 

mat ot Ch.ulis l s leigi) Tin gi> it ididlnm 
ovcrtlili ll both dmidi uni stvti 'I In bishops 
wen df< lau d ‘ ddnujin uts, robin d of then piopiity, 
and abolished, and tin eltrgy wue ijested tiom 
their benclius Laud was put to de ith in 10f5 
lln Church ot England hud no corpoiiti t'istemi 
dunng this mtelvil AVith the ustoi item .>1 flie 
monuchy, 1600, come the restoi vtion of the church 
The itaction tiom Puiitunsni to Vidiev was com 
jilitc Attempts were m idt, but with sm ill suceiss, 
to win ova the Piuitui kuhrs, bishoprics wire 
otic red to Bivtcr Cihmy and Reynolds, but the 
list only accepted 'l he Nivcii tiiwiiiwf (i] \ ) 
wue an uiisuce t sstul, pnhips msineiic ittimpt to 
cmnpiehtnel the noneontoimists in tin Estiblislud 
Church Cut the dun mils ol tlu Pit sbyte nans 
weie most lmiuoduite Bixtei went so fir is to 
nopobi the substil itiou of anuitndy new book of 
lis own composition, in tho pi in ot the Common 
Prayei book Aftei the fnluie ot the .savoy ton 
ferenco, this was oiuc mote re view id and i m vv 
Act ol Uuifouiutv m l(ltd in nit its use, is it now 
stands, compulsoiv m all the churehes 

The Church ol Engl mil passed through mu more 
critical period lie ton le idling that tranquillity in 
w T hich, for upwards ot i c entury, sht sIuiiiIh ic il too 
securely In 1G87, 1 mu s 11 publishe d tlu f imoiis 
Declaration of Indulgence, which idled up the 
measure of popular discontent, and finally cost him 
* his ciown Although by this cleclaiation, which 
was perfectly illegal, libci ty of conscience was per 
mitfted to all his subjects, it was clearly uncleistood | 
that the liberty was intended only foi the papists 
•The nonconformists refused to accept the trencher 
ous boon. Eighteen bishops out of twenty five 
refused to publish the declaration, as ordered, in 
their dioceses Seven of them—Bancroft, Lloyd, 
Ken, Turner, Lake, White, and Trelawny—drew up 
a remonstrance to the king, they were summoned 
before the privy council, and sent to the Tower 
Tbe whole city was in commotion, and great was 
the rejoicing when, on being brought to trial in 
[ Westminster Hall, they were acquitted. On the 5th 
* of November following, 1688, the Prince of Orange 


landed ui England It is worthy of remark, that 
out of these seven bishops three refused to ajrear 
allegiance to lum, and were joined by a consider¬ 
able number of the cleigy, these were called Non- 
juioi’s In the first yeai of William and Mary’s 
reign, the Toleration Act was pa&sod, and dissent 
ceased to be illegal Another attempt was made to 
eommtlnnd the nonconformists in the church, hut 
the lower house of Uoniocatinn was in no tolerant 
mood, and tin ittempt failed, but chiefly in conse 
quinto of tbe ilistuiwinces in Scotland In 1717, 
Convocation was dissolve eh After slumbering for 
nciuly 140 yi us, it lias linn once‘more called into 
litc and action m tin province ot Cmtcrbury See 
the aitnli CuNVOt uioxx 

Tint tlu Church ot Engl mil, utter lighting foi its 
vily cxiste mi igunst ])o]x iv «n tlie one hand, and 
against Puritanism on tlu other should have sub 
sidtd into m ictmty dm nig the dull leigns of the 
I (itoigts, is less uuattii ol surprise than of iegret 
I The ]>< aulul enjoyment ol hoi telupinalities m a 
! dull, iirtligious, not to siy lululel age, may easily 
auount feu, though it e moot cxeuse, her idleness 
But tint m the use ot John Wesley, 1740, sho 
should line fuleel to mi i gi and opportunity fox 
lieiself, is n unite i eit both suiprisi andiegict, 
she bow evil, let ll piss 1101 e 111 she- hope that 
sueli motilei will evei igam piosont itself The 
utmost lb it mi 1k> hope el is, tint hIh his soon her 
erim 'I he next unpeiiluit event in the history of 
tlu chunk 1 , tbe Ait ot Union, wliuli taum into 
!rlnel on tlu 1st ol Jimmy lbOl, and united the 
1 i Inin be e of Liigl.mil end lie I mil m all matters of 
i doetuno, wensluj), and eliseijilmo 'J'he' Reformation 
Iliad mule some progress in Jreliud anidci Edward 
\! Five Piute st mt bishops WeTi> qipomtid 111 
I ljj(f, anil the Eugli-h Bibli ami Lituigy were 
iiitioeliuiel in 1 Til , but fiom i v moty of causes, 
the l,e foi me el doc trim s hive in e ei foiiml much 
iroiptane e w itli the n itivi jmjuil ition and although 
i Piotistmt ehuioli w.es established by law, it was 
anil is tlu clnm ll of tin minority (seo l Milan l>) 
In Hii'i, tin English Aitides win leciived, and 
in 16G2 tin English Book ol Common Piayei was 
aelojitiil by eonv oe atum Before tho jiolitu al union 
of the coimtins, the two cliurihes wue m full 
i ommiLiiioi By an ut of the impenal parliament 

m 184 i, te i of tho Irish hisbopucs weie suppressed, 
and tin finals thus obtained were applied to the 
augim nt ition of small livings and tho building and 
up in ol < huiehe s There ire now twelve Irish 
bishops 

In latir times two great controversies have 
xh ikon tlu English Church, but have led to 
nothing mine than some internal divisions, and the 
sue-sum of sonic members to Koine, and a few to 
the rank* of dissent Tin sc w ere the ’I rartanan 
anil tlu (leuham eontrovcrsies Tlio former was 
ou axiom d by some ’I nets which began to ho 
pu)ell bed at (ixford in 1841, the object of which 
vv. to revive something of the spirit of Catholic 
antiquity, and refoim tlu abuses and slovenly 
piiotucs winch hid cupt into every part of tho 
ckiueh system bee Timers for the Times The 
Loilum Uontroveisy (q v) related to the doctrine 
of baptismal regeneration The Tractanans are 
ace used of Romanising tendencies , and their views, 
when carried to extremes, undoubtedly lead in 
that ehrcction, as is proved Ipy the numerous 
secessions to that church With the extreme Low 
Church party’. Episcopacy ib rather an expedient 
than a w a ssary form of church government They 
think but little of the efficacy of sacraments, and 
deny that regeneration ueceasanly takes place in 
infant baptism. Justification by faith, the atone¬ 
ment of the cross, and the Oalvmistic doctrines on 
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election, are their leading topics in preaching See fabric, and the warming, lighting, cleaning, 4c, of 
the fife of Simeon and of Venn for the views of the church, and are under the exclusive control 
this party of the churchwardens, of these there are two 

What are called Broad Church views, are those in each parish, one generally nominated by the 
which air attributed to men of the Arnold school, minister, the other elected by tile parishioners, 
and the followers of Mr Maurice (q v) Those who The Church of England has three orders of clergy 
hold them can scan cly be called a party, and are, — bishops, priests, and deacons Generally, a degree 
indeed, unwilling to be ho considered, but if their at one of the English universities, or of Dublin, is 
position must be defined, they might be described required m a candidate for orders, but m Wales and 
as a party between, and somewhat antagonistic some of the more populous districts, tins condition 
to, both the High and Low ('him h parties Thi is dispensed with There are 2 archbishops (Canter- 
Higli Church party insist on tho authority of bury and York) and 2fi bishops in England, besides 
the church ami priesthood, tin ifbcacy of navi a 2 archbishops and 10 bishops in Ireland. The 
meats when lightly uctivtd, uni tin uenssity of archdeacons and rural deans assist the bishops in 
apostolical 8iK(" sMion in tin mattn of orders, and the management of their dioceses 
m their genei d teaching they t ike tin 1'iaytr book The patronage of the church is in a great variety 
as the exponent of Scripture llicyun sciupulous of hands—in the crown, the bishops, the nobles and 
in observing the rubiKh, uni hi\i done ninth to gentry, and incorporate bodies such as colleges 
revive the puuticc of duly prajn m the chuichts, and cathedrals Advowsons and next presentations 
and the observance of tbo festn iIs Order, unity, may be Bold as property, but a presentation may 
antiqmtj, and c ithohuty are wh.it they piotess to not be sold when a living is vacant A clergyman 
have in view is ‘ presented ’ to his living by the patron, he is 

There are at iinsml, in round numbeis, 11,730 inducted by the bishop or his appointee, he must 
benefices in England and VVihs, of which 1200 are ‘load himself in,’ l e, lie must read the Thirty nine 
new distru ts, which in being continu illy burned out Articles aftei the morning or evening prayer withm 
of the old laige ami ovei populous parisbc s Vat ions two months after induction 

nets of legislation li ive of 1 it< years faeilit ited tins The Episcopal Church in Scotland is not in union 
These 1 districts art calltd pci pi tail cm icits, oi v ith that of England 

incumbencies, and for the most put uo but \«y Tin above sketch has been largely drawn fiom 
slenderly endow, ,1 The old btmhrcs me cither Short’s excellent Ihxtori, the Chinch of Jini/land, 

__l.__ _I.. . . Jl... t.t i i r . i i . n 4-1. r r. t ... ait ilcn Mfiraelun’u nlile n/twit P/n is/inij 


undertook the mu of the souls, anil appointed works should be consulted for further information 
vicars for the purpose, who lived on the small tithes regarding the views of tho chinch, may be named 
and the offenngs of the people- At tho dissolution Barrow, Pearson, Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, Lightfoot, 
of the monasteries, many of the gient tithes weic 1 Hammond, Bancroft, South, Tillotson, Bishop Butler, 
given to laymen, mil lajmi'n now extensively hold Atterlnuy, Bull, Sherlock, and others 

them, and some to endowed colleges There are ENGL ANTE, m Hualdrv, is bearing acorns oi 

two popular errors with respeet to church pro- other similar glands 

jierty one is, that the endowments wue 1 in some t.-'ah'T TriiWP'RV’ p'lffPTT i'SUTTUV » ,, 

way made by the staff, the other, that they are ENGLESHERY ENGLESBURY, i e being 

very rich Neither of these is the c is, The ™ Englishman The oresentment of Engleshery 

endowments were all by pm ite beneficence, anel ^ thus explained, Halos PI of Crown » 446 

there is no tenuio so ancient as that by which ‘Anciently.there was a law introduced by.Canutes 

tho parish church he.lels her prop, rty Tn the the Dane, that if any man were slam in the holds, 

SfoSme',1 i.y 183,1 ll» li.w.»Vip »L.ro to ^ tiould 

- "* - “l"- .181,Cl, .loans „»d *J 


Ill buv Aliau LU mwi Ibj o OIMUCU A/I.uim.wv, uut nil Jxl 1 , 

this is probably ,n excess of the troth Since 18.10, «* Englishman, and this making it appear was 
the English revenues must have rathu increased accordmg to the custom of seveial places 

from private benehcenee and the increase in the ’ >ut mo f or ‘ Ul * anl - v * * bc ^imony of 

value of property Dmded equally amongst the two ^ le8 of , tbt f rt th . e 
whole number of benefices, tins would give an ™ * la ™’ , by *1° f , e -, malC8 ° f th f 

average of less than £300 nor annum for the joint ;» otlier ’ W ‘ 1Ila ? ft Conquerorcontmuedthis 
support of incumbent auel curates It appears, Engleshcry was taken away 

from the last census, that thero art m England “** UJ ■*’ c 4 

and Wales 14,077 churches or cliapds, served by E'NGLISH, forms the first part of several 
17,320 ministers, or 12.1 ministers to every 100 geographical names—1 English Gove is a bay 
buildings The fixed charne ter of the church of the Pacific Ocean, on the south west coast of 
endowments ami their generally substantial build- New Ireland, in lat 4“ 64' S, and long 152° 35' E 
mgs, have secui,J foi tho poorest and the most —2 English Harbour, on the south side of* 
sequestered, anil somi'times the most populous Antigua, is one of the best havens m the West 
neighbourhoods, from which wealth and civilisation Indies It is situated in lat. 17“ 3' N, and long 
lmv e emigrated, at least a nucleus, and often a 61° 45' W —3 English Harbour is on the Pacino 
fruitful seed of moral and rt ligious improvement , shore of Costa Rica, m Central America, lying m 
whilst the fixity of the church doctrines has been a lat 8° 50' N, and long 83° 55' W ~4 English 


they are collected from time immemorial, and 6. English River, otherwise known as Mississippi or 
exclusively devoted to the repairs of tho church Great water, enters Hudson’s Bay from tho west, 
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at Fort Churchill, about lafc. 69° N and long 94° W, 
after an estimated oourse of 6.90 miles 

ENGLISH or BRITISH CHANNEL (la 
Manclie or the Sleeve of the French, and the Oceanue 
Bntawncus of the Romans) is the narrow sea 
which separates England and France, having on 
the north* the English counties of Kent, Sussex, 
Hants, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall, and on the 
south the Frenoh provinces of Artois, Picardy, 
Normandy, and Bretagne On the eagt, it joins 
the North Sea, at the Strait of Dover, where it is 
narrowest, bemg only 21 miles wide from Dover 
to Cape Grunez. From this stiait it rims west- 
south west for 280 miles, and joins the Atlantic 
Ocean at the Chops, with a breadth of 100 miles 
between the Soilly Isles and Uslmnt Isle With 
an average breadth of 70 miles, it is 90 mdes wido 
from Brighton to Havre, 00 miles from Portland 
Point to Cape La Hague , 140 miles- its greatest 
breadth—from Sidmoutli to St Malo, and 100 to 110 
miles west of the latter line It occupies 21,900 
square geographical miles, and includes "the Sully 
Isles, Channel Isles, Ushant Isle, Isle of Wight, 
and many islets and rocks, especially off the coast 
of Bictagno It is shallowest at the .Strait of 
Dover, where a chalk ridge ut the depth of twelve 
to thirty fathoms joins England mil France West 
of tins, it d< i [>' ns to sixty fathoms, with some 
banks at tbiei to b\< fathoms and somt hollows 
fix e to thirty f ithoms dccpi i than the parts 
around A coirse giivol tovus the bottom The 
English coast lull of tho E 0 is 990 miles long, 
with an msltoie dipth of twelve to liity five 
fathoms, and the Enoch, toast line of tho E C 
is 570 milts long Westeily winds pnv td in the 
K C, and the cun cut, though imjurcoptibh, is 
always from west to cast Tlie Ii C abounds in 
ball, of which the chief are pilchard, mackerel, and 
oysters 

ENGLISH CONSTITUTION Seo Pakua 

MFNT 

ENGLISH DRA'MA Seo Diiavia 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE, whirli is now spoken 
by upwards of 50 millions of the earth’s inhabitants, 
is in its vocabulaiy one of the most heteio"eneous 
that ever existid, a fut, the causes of which 
are to be traced in tin history of England (ij v) 
Its composition and grammatical charm tir are 
thus described by M Milller in bis Lectuies on 
the Science of Language (1861) * There is, perhaps, 

no language so full of woids evidently deri'ml 
fiom the most distant sornccs as English Every 
country of the globe seems to havt hi ought some 
of its verbal lixanufactun s to the mtellei tual 
market of England Latin, Greek, flcbiew, Celtic, 
Saxon, Danish, Fnuch, Spanish, Italian, Gentian 
—nay, even Hindustani, Malay, and Chinese words 
—he mixed together in the English dictionary 
Oa the evidence of words alone, it would be 
impossibl# to classify English with any other of 

• the established stocks and stems of human speech 
Leaving out of eonsidei ation the sihullor ingie 
dients, we find, on comparing tho Teutonic with 
the Latin, or Neo Latin, or Norman elements m 
En glish, that the latter have a decided majority 
over the home grow n Saxon terms This may 
seem incredible, and if we simply took a page of 
any English book, and counted therein tho words 
of purely Saxon and Latin origin, the majority 
would be no doubt on the Saxon side The 
articles, pronouns, prepositions, and auxiliary verbs, 
all of which are of Saxon growth, ocoui over 
and over again in one and the same page Thus, 
Hickes maintained that nine tenths of the English 
•dictionary were Saxon, because there were only 
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three words of Latin origin in the Lord’s Prayer. 
Sharon Turner, who extended his observations pver 
a larger held, came to the conclusion that the 
relation of Norman to Saxon was as four to six. 
Another wnter, who estimates the whole number of 
English words at 38,000, assigus 23,000 to a Saxon, 
and 15,000 to a classical source On taking, however, 
a more accurate inventory, and counting every word 
in the dictionaries oi Robertson and Webster, M' 
Thnmmerel has established the fact, that the number 
of Teutonic m Saxon words in English amount® to 
only 13,330 against 29,,154 words which can either 
mediately or immediately be trafecd to a Latin 
source On the evidence of its dictionaiy, there¬ 
fore, and treating English as a mixed language, it 
would have to be classified together with French, 
Italian, anil Sjiaiush, as one of the Romance or Neo- 
Latin dialects Languages, however, though mixed 
m their dictionary, can never be mixed m their 
grammar Hervas was told by missionaries, that 
in the middle of the 18th c the Araucnus hardly 
used a single word which was not Spanish, though 
they picserved both tho grunintu and the syntax of 
their own native speech Tins is tho reason why 
gr unm ir is made the < riteriou of tho relationship 
and tho base of tlu dassitu ation m almost all 
languages, anil it follows, therefore, as a matter of 
course, that in the class!In ition and in tlie science 
of language, it is impossible to admit tho exist¬ 
ence of a mixed idiom We may form whole 
smteuccs m English, consisting cntnely ol Latin or 
Romance words, yet wliate ver theiu is left of 

f tammar m English bears unimstakablo traces of 
'eutomc avorkmanship What may now be called 
grammar in English, is little more than the ter¬ 
minations of the gcmtivo singular and nominative 
plutal of nouns, the degrees of compauson, and a 
lew of the persons and tenses of th( verb Yet tho 
single *, usi d as tlie exponent of tho thud person 
singular of the indicative present, is irrefragable 
e>\ idem c that in a scientifie cl issihcation of lan¬ 
guage s, English, though it did not letam a single 
wend ol >Sa\on origin, would have to he classed as 
Sixou, and as a branch of the gi cat Teutonic stem 
of tht Aryan family of slice oh ’ Nee LanuoaOK 
In tr.uing tin growth of tho English language, 
tin liisiory is usually divided into four leading 
pi noils the Anglo Saxon Period (449 A » —1066 
A o), the Semi Suron Period (from 1000 AD — 
1250 in), the Early English Pernod, comprising 
tho two peiiods of Old and Middle English (from 
1250 A n —1550 a. i)), and the Modern English 
Period (from 1550 A n to the present tune) 

As tally as the 5tli c, Teutonic invaders from 
the continent settled in this country, and drovo tho 
original Celtic speaking inhabitants to the north 
anil west of the island , so that before tho battle of 
Hastings (1066), the Anglo Saxon tongue hod boon 
spoken in England for at least 600 years The final 
absorption, after a long conflict, by the kings of 
Wessex, or West Saxons, of tho various portions 
of the IJeptarohy, m the 9th c, went far to make 
tho ruling speech of the land identical with that 
of Berkshire and Hants, the recognised centre of 
the piedommant sept Tho use, besides, of thu 
Southern Anglo Teuton speech as tlie instrument 
of literary communication, was permanently con¬ 
firmed by K trig Alfred, a native of Berks Further 
back than the time of this literary monarch, few 
existing remains of the language permit us to go; 
yet, from the writings of Gammon, who was a 
North Anglian, and a few erftlesiastical MSS, Of 
the kingdom of Northumbria, which extended from 
the Humber to the Firth of Forth, it has been 
generally concluded that at least two dialectical 
peculiarities must hove existed in the island— s 
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northern and a southern one The Anglian or 
Northern dialect, it ha* been presumed, was, to 
some extent, maiked with Scandinavian features, 
wlidc the Saxon or Southern dialect was more 
purely Low Germanic, though the Anglian was 
also Low Germanic in all essentials Some have 
accounted for the partial approximation of the 
Anglian dialect to Scandinavian by the fact that the 
Danes, at a later penod, effected a settlement in 
the north east of Engl mil, but, on the other hand, 
it is argued that ‘tirtaui peculiarities of a Scandi¬ 
navian character nt to lx found m the Anglian, 
even of a ilaL autmoi to tin lust Danish occu 
pation of a part of England in tin latter half of 
the ninth century ’ Somt plulologirs, again, insist 
on distiibutmg tin Anglo Sixon language into 
more dialeils thin two, but it will be bailment if 
the reader lnai in innnl the two which have been 
mentioned Now, tin question arisis, which of the 
dialects of the Anglo S ixon is sp< i llically the parent 
of the English tongin ' Two answers have been 
given to this qutstion It lus lucn allcgtd tbit 
after the Notmau Conquest, tin classic d Saxon 
of Wessex lost its temponry suprimacy, and gra 
dually ga\e way to a dilleicnt di tl< ct n mu ly, that 
of the Midi mil umntns of Engl vnd This was 
the district when tin universities spiling up, and 
whore the rich uionastiins anil other religious 
foundations took tin u use, and in support of this 
theory, it is uigued by competent scholars, that 
the dialeit which is most closely illml to the 
standard English of our il ly is that of Northamp 
toushire anil somt neighbouring tountiis On the 
other hand, it has bt< n maintained by no less 
an authonty tlivn Sir Ficdcnck Madden, md his 
conclusion sums not uulilvi ly, that we must look tor 
the ical groundwoik ot nm language in n gradinl 
coalescence of ntaily all the it ailing dml< i ts of 
England. See his edition of Layamon’s Bi ut, 1847 
The penod known as Sum Saj on, in the lnstuiy 
of our English tongin, dati s fiom about the ('onipust 
until near the middle of the 13th cuitmy 'Hub 
was a ti Uisition era, and, liki ivuy ua of the 
kind, one of contusion, both to tliosi using tin Ian 
guage, and to those desnous of truing its histmy 
The monks of the turn, voiustonu.il to the use ot 
medieval Latin, had in u gieat measure lot gotten 
the grommai of the Anglo Saxon language, and 
when they attempted to write their motliei tongue, 
did so very badly In fact, then language is just 
ungrammatical Anglo Saxon, and vi ly piobably liacl 
its couutci part m the wus login ndt of the common 
people The Saxon t\ liionult , as it is called, whu h 
bears date 1173, anil Layamons Brut, vbout 1190 
or 1200, exhibit tiaics of the liieikiug up of the 
Anglo Saxon. The inflections and guultis of the 
substantives, the definite and indefinite declensions 
of adjectives, ai a toi the most part disreg vultd , a 
marked partiality is shewn foi vviak preterites and 
participles, there is a constant substitution of in for 
on in the plurals of verbs, and the final < is often 
discarded, besides a great uncertainty providing 
in the government of propositions As regards the 
Semi Saxon v ocabulary itself, although employed 
m literature a century and a halt aftei the Norman 
Conquest, it exhibits but few traces of Norman- 
French, proving beyond question, that the imme¬ 
diate effects of that gu.vt change were by no 
means so important on the Anglo Saxon tongue 
as they were at one time believed to have beon 
When we come to the Baity English Penod, we 
have escaped most o( the perplexities which attach 
themselvi s to the Semi Saxon era of out language 
The principles of the English tongue now assert 
themselves actively m contrast w ith those of its 
Teutonic ougm The Anglo Saxon was neh in 
94 


inflections, which tho English has contrived to get 
rid ot It prefers to express the various modifi¬ 
cations of an idea by some relational word oi wards 
attached to the leading idea. During the Semi 
Saxon period, an we have seen, the verbs suffered 
much less inflectional change than the substantives 
and adjectives , this will be found to hold throughout 
the entire 250 years of the era of reconstruction. 
In the hue poem of The Owl ami the Nightingale, 
the Anglo Saxon vowels at e, u, in final syllables, are 
all represented bj e, and the final » of the infinitive 
is beginning to disappear In the Chronicle of 
Robert of Glouceatei, we encounter, besides, a great 
numbti of French words, which had gradually 
hi i omo familiar to the people, through the presence 
of their Norman mast us The presence of French 
is, besides, very noticeable in the poetry of Chaucoi 
and Gow r er What fear could not accomplish, 
literary respect pi educed , foi it is no doubt to 
the liter try men of England, rathir than to its 
mistcis, that we owe so laige an admixture of 
Fit nth i xjiri ssums and of French terminology 
Our first complete tianslatiou of the Bihle belongs 
to this period Puns Plowman has hut few French 
words, while Litigate and lhshop Peacock have 
loo many, and Moic’b Edward V (1509), and 
the Nut Bum n Maid (1500), ait comparatively 
modem m then style and tone As to Scotland, 
agnn, in tho Anglian counties lying south of the 
Forth, the language in 11 respects was similar to 
its moic southern neigh >ur, and undcivvent such 
changes as we have n< "d in its moio h.axon com 
peer Baiboui, a Scotti h contemporary of Chaucer, 
vvtote pum English than Chancer did, anil his 
pijtms useinbkd m a itrilling dtgrei the homely 
phraseology of But, Plowman ltigauling the 
noitli eastern dialects of Scotland, some diversity 
if opinion exists Some antiquanea me of opinion, 
that the laige infusion of Norse or Scandinavian 
(fitments m these diahets is to hi accounted for 
by the fict of a Norwegian kingdom having been 
maintain!d in the east of Scotland during the 
11th c fin a jienod of thirty -years, while others 
allege with mine piobability, that the lauguage of 
the' north east of Scotland is ns decidedly Anglo 
Saxon in its foi in and substanci as that ol Norfolk 
oi lorkshue 

In the Modern English Penod, say r s Professor 
Spalding, ‘the oigamsation of the English language 
may be said to be complete The laws determining 
the changes to he made on words, and regulating 
the grammatical structure of sentences, had been 
definitively fixed, and were generally obeyed, all 
that had still to be gained in this pxrticidni, was an 
increase of ease auu dexterity m the application of 
the rules The vocabulary, doubtless, was not so 
far advanced It was receiving constant acces 
sionB , and tho three and a half centuries that have 
since elapsed, have increased our stock of words 
immensely But this is a process which is atoll 
going on, and which never comes to a stpp m the 
spew h of any people, and the grammar being once 
thoroughly founded, the effects of glossanal changes 
are oiily secondary, imtd the time arrives when 
they co operate with othei causes m breaking up a 
language altogether’—For further information, the 
reader is referred to such accessible works as those 
of Latham, Craik, and Spalding 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, like every other 
mental product, is qualified by the history of the 
nation to which it belongs. The great social eras 
of a country’s history have always been found to 
correspond with the great intellectual eras of her 
growth It will, however, be sufficient for our 
pur]>ose to arrange the literary annals of England 
into three periods 1 The period antecedent to the. 
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Norman Conquest j 2. The period extending from 
the Norman Oonqnest to the English Reformation, 
and 3 The period extending from the English 
Reformation to the present day. 

1 The Period Antecedent to the Conquest .—This 
period possesses a literature composed in three 
distinct languages—tho Celtic, the Latin , and the 
Anglo-Saxon Regarding the Celtic literature, seo 
Celtic Nations, Irish Literature, and Wrish 
Literature The introduction of Latin literature 
into this country was considerably later than 
the Roman invasion of it The cultivation of 
tho letters of Koine followed as a necessary con 
sequence on the introduction of Christianity into 
the country St Patrick is said to have been the 
first teacher of Christianity in the British Islands, 
some tune before the middle of the fith ccntur> 
Ireland was tha scene of his labours, and it is 
well known that it was by Irish missionaries, chief 
among whom was St Columba (q v), that the 
first light of the gospel was attempted to lie 
disseminated in Scotland and the north of England 
Towards the close of the 6th c, St Augustine 
landed m the south of England and laid tho 
foundations of the Anglo Catholic Church Those 
great evangelists, however, rather pre pared flu 
way for literaly effort on tho part of otlius, thin 
wore thumsclves literary The earliest n.imis of 
importance that we encounter an Ah inn end 
Engeiu, Bide and Alfred After tho immigration 
of the Anglo Saxons into Britain, this people began 
to form a literature of their own Thin thiee 
historical jioems—tho doom in s Song, the Battle of 
Finnesburgh, and the Tnlo of Bi owult —arc mainly 
versions of events winch happened on the continent 
before tin desetnt <>n the shore's of England The 
last, which is essentially a Noise tale, is the only 
poem resembling an Iliad which the Anglo Saxons 
possess Except tho remarkabb religious pot ms 
of (die Northumbrian monk Ciudmon, in tin 7th 
c, little more of any moment m virse has been 
handed dow n to us by tin Anglo >S i\ou people 
But this people, though eompaiativtly pool in 
jioetry, an eminently simple and straightforwaid 
prose writers King Alfred diaoaided Latin in 
all his eomuiumeationR with his subjects, aud in 
consequence tho Anglo Savon made au impressive 
start throughout the whole of England From the 
Saxon Chionicle, whieh is made up from the MS 
of severil tonventual recotds, modern scholars have 
denied special aud valuable inhumation Portions 
of the sacred Scriptures were translated into tins 
language, severvl of the leading men of tho time, 
such as Aldhelm, Bede, and Alfred, ltndmg tluir 
assistance Sennons and grammars, glossanes and 
medical treatise’s, geographies and dialogues between 
Solomon and Saturn, moke up the hie of this period 
of the liteiature 'Hus notice of the first period 
must be concluded by an allusion to the illustrious 
name of Alfred, who, by his enlightenment and 
his virtue, has rendered the 9tli c, m which he 
flourished, one of the brightest spots in the whole 
range of English literature His favourite htcrary 
employment was rendering works written in Latin, 
a language which he only knew imperfectly, into 
his native tongue He did not scrapie to add a 
•picturesque story, a bit of geography, or a devout 
prayer, when occasion suited, to tho original text of 
his author Even m his version of the last of the 
philosophic Romans, he sometimes vies with Boethius 
in passages of solemn eloquence or of speculative 
meditation. 

2. The Period extending fiom the Norman Con¬ 
quest to the English Reformation — The Conquest 
had the effect of changing the language and 
mann ers of the court, it took but little effect on 
Ml 


those of the obstinate inhabitants of the country 
In a few centuries, the English people compelled 
their Norman masters to acquire the despised 
Anglo-Saxon, and if there was a considerable 
importation of Norman French into out 1 liteiature, it 
was owing much more to such writers as Chaucer 
and Gower, who took what suited them from what¬ 
ever quarter, than to any lordly influence of the 
Norman nobihtv domineering mei tho abjeot necks 
of their Teutonic enemies In a generation or two 
after the Conqiu st, classic al and thcologic al learning 
made very considerable pi ogress Monasteries Were 
i busy, and the English umvoisities were both by this 
j time founded, while an interchange of teachers 
, and pupils e distantly w r i nt on between the English 
1 seminaries and those of Fruioe and other countries 
Lanfranc and Anselm, II eks and Duns Scotus, 
Michael Scot nnel Roger Baeon, had attamed to 
a great tnnnenee in spec illative and m physical 
philosophy Doubtless their thinking was more 
eliaiac tensed by its hair splitting ingenuity than 
by its solidity, but the 1.1th e stands out m a dis¬ 
tinguished manner in England, and indeed through- 
emt Europe, toi its pec uliar dee otion to speculative 
studies But all these philosophers wiotc in Latin, 
and so did the’ histone il write'ra of the tuna 
These wuo William of Malmesbuiv, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, On nidus t’ambrensis, JVJattbew Fails, 
and other chroniclers One of the most curious and 
amusum lihvses through winch our literatnro passed 
was the e (imposition of loc il squibs, generally of a 
personal chaiaetu, in rliymtd Latin couplets The 
ecclesiastics frequently tame in fm more than their 
shau of this mile abuse It is to Waltei Mapes, a 
man of wit and fancy, wo owo a highly popular 
dnnkmg-song of tins pencil, lx>ginnmg Mila eat pro- 
pomtvm m tiibcma won (‘1 devise to end my days 
in a tave m elrmking, ’ see Li igh Hunt’s felicitous 
translation), winch almost rivals m spint and vigour 
the Jolly (load Alt amt Old at two centuries lator 
The satu e pissed from the e le’rgy, and was directed 
against the fu bli king (.John) Do Meintfort and 
the otliei gnat barons who elistinguishod them¬ 
selves at Runnymeelc, aio the universe! theme of 
popul ir praise The (Iteta Jlomnnorum, a medley of 
tilt most elissimilar eh mints, compiled by nobody 
knows who, contain talcs and apologues, fables anu 
satnes, s' >ri< s of pitboa anil of humour, worked 
up into a form closely icsembling the French 
Fabliaux These Ocsta have been instrumental 
in suggesting some of tho noblest themes to our 
more recent literature’, and thus possess double 
claims on our affectionate' regard. The Merchant of 
Venice, Mairman, &e , owe much to these rude tales 
of a bygone ige Tho Fiench Fabliaux affected 
our literature but little before the time of Chaucer 
Except the productions of a poe tess, Mane of 
France, few of these compositions have come down 
to us of very great merit The romances of chivalry, 
rude and spirited, pathetic anil imaginative, are 
well worth the attention of the student of English 
literature, such arc the fine olel story of ffavelok 
the Dane, the Oust of King Horn, Bems of Hamp- 
toun, Guy of WanvuL, and last and best of all are 
those romances written in French, but composed 
by Englishmen, that ce lebrate the glory and mil of 
King Arthur and his knights of the Round Table, 
of which splendid use has recently been made 
by Alfred Tennyson in hie Idylls of the King But 
what (luring all this time has Tecome of the old 
vernacular tongue of England as a medium of lite¬ 
rary expression * Driven from the monasteries and 
universities, for the most part, mid only slightly 
retamed in poetry, it might have been erpectsd to 
decay and die out. But such was the natm Vitality 
of the people who spoke it, that it kept itsjglace, 
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Almost without a literature, only undergoing such 
dhangius as tunc inevitably effects upon a nascent 
language Thus the Anglo-Saxon merged into the 
Semi Saxon, which grew and flourished, although 
it contains very little literature of much import 
awe, except the Brut of Layamon, ‘the English 
Ennius.’ Tho 14th and 15th centuries (the period 
of the Early English) are of great importance, both 
in the progress of English history and of English 
literature, for although the age of Edward II was 
inglorious in both, yit in the next roigu the 
victories of Crecy and Poitiers heralded as with 
trumpet blast thi age of thought and of poetiy, 
represented by Wickliffe aud Chum er, both of than 
brave-hearti d g< inline Englishmen Tht translation 
(the first ever < xocuted) of tlio Bible into English, 
which was completed by Wickhfft about 1380, is 
a work of great \ aluo, not only as a monument in 
tho religious history of our nation, but in a philo¬ 
logical point of view, being, as it is, 1 nil but 
first among the prose writings in our old tongue ’ 
The principal book which precedes it, awl the 
very oldist wiitten in Kuly English, is Xu Tohn 
Mandf ville’s account of his custttn trivels (13%) 
Somewhat latei (between 1390 mrl 1400), (Jeoflrey 
Chaucer, the* genuine fatlm of English poetiy, 
published his Canterbury Tab s A shrewd and 
sagacious observe,!, ho has left lx hind bun in these 
Jabs a scries of sportive awl pathetic narratives, 
told with sueli a wowleiful power of tenderness and 
humour, m suih a simple, bfaltliy style (although 
his English is largely modified by Ficucli union a 
tiona), tint tiny have bten the wonder and delight 
of all succeeding turns Lam once Mmot, Rich aid 
Bollc, Langlana or Longlande, author of Pins 
Plowman, and Gowei, fitly close round Chaucer as 
conteinporai u s who wrote more or less vigorous 
verse About the same jieriod flourished in Scotland 
John Barbour, whoso epic narrative, The Brute, was 
written about 1376 Tho language of this poem 
resembles that contemporaneously employed in the 
south In the following e (tho 15th), and in the 
early part of tho IGth, occur m England tho names 
of John Lydgate (1430), whose London LyiXpenny is 
still agree due reading, Alexandra B irelay, whoso 
BIup of Fools was printed m 1509, John Skelton, 
author of the scurrilous satire of Cohn Clout (died 
1529) , Howard, Jiail of Suriey (beheaded 1546 — 
1547), and Su Thomas Wyatt (died 1541) Thu prose 
writers of tins period are Sn John Fortescue, chief 
justice of the King’s Bench undtr lleiuy VI, who 
flourished 1430—1470, and who wiote, among other 
things, a tiuit on the Dtjfutncc between an Absolute 
and Limited Monauhy, as it more partrculaily 
regards the Fm/luh Constitution , William Caxton, 
who mtrodueed printing into Britain in 1471—the 
first book ever printed in this countiy being the 
Game of Chess, Fabian, author of the Cohcoi danu 
of Stones, died 1512, Hall, nn English lawyer (died 
1547), who wrote a chronicle di the Wars of the 
Boses, and Tyndalc, burned (1536) for heresy In 
Scotland, during tho same period, we encounter in 
poetry the names of Jarm s I, king of Scotland 
(murdered 1417), author of the King's Qnhair, &c , 
Jlndrew Wyntoun, prior of Lochleveu, whoso Qrygij- 
nale Cionyl U of Scotland was completed about 1420, 
Blind Harrj, author of The Adventures of William 
Wallace, a work written about 1460, and long exceed¬ 
ingly popular with the Scottish peasantry , Robert 
Honryson (died 1508), autboi of The Testament of 
Cressetd, & a , William Dunbar (died about 1520), 
whose Lance of the Seven Deadly Sins shews him to 
have possessed great boldness and vigour m his 
delineations of character, and Gavin Douglas (died 
1522), whose best work u a translation of Virgil's 
JEhmd into Scottish verse, 
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3. The Period extending from the English Refor¬ 
mation to the Present Day —Among tine brilliant 
works of the Elizabethan ago, there is probably 
none of whfch we may not detect germs in some 
of the efforts which were made in the century 
that preceded. In theology, the names of Latimer 
(burned 1555), of Cranmer (burned 1556), and of 
Ridley (burned 1555), shine forth conspicuously, 
and it is sufficient to mention Sir Thomas More 
(beheaded 1535), author of Utopia, a curious 
philosophical work, and Boger Ascham (died 1568), 
as excellent miscellaneous writers of that time. 
As we have already token up the English drama 
undtr the artiole Drama, we need only mention 
hue Sockville (died 1608), author of Mtrrour for 
Magistiates, &c , Brooke (drowned 1563), author 
of the 'Li ay teal History of llomeus and Juliet, 
and the Scotchmen, Sir David Lyndsay, Lyon 
King at anus (died about 1557), Boece, Major, 
Melville, anil, above all, George Buchanan (died 
1682), who is universally udmittod to have been one 
of the iinest classical scholars that ever appeared 
iu Obnsti ndorn The founding of the Scottish 
universities, and the dissemination, mainly through 
the influence of the great reformer John Knox, 
of grammar and parish schools throughout the 
country, bade fan to give to Scotland an im¬ 
portant place in the literature of Great Britain , a 
iesultwluch unfori seen eu lesiastieo politu ai troubles 
long fiustiated The e > on which we aie next 
to Took, the Elizabeth i is the most brilliant in 
tlie litcraiy history ot England We may quote 
hire tho woids of Lord Jetlrey ‘In jxunt of 
real foiee and origin ibty of genius, neithu tho 
age of Pericles, nor tin age of Augustus, nor the 
times of la o X, oi ot Louis XIV , can come at 
all into compansou Foi in that short period we 
shall hud the names of almost all the gieat men 
that this nation has ever produced, the names of 
Shakspeare, and Bacon, and Spenser, and Sidney, of 
lbileigh, and llookir, and Taylor, of Napiei, and 
Milton, ind Ciulwortli, oud Hobbes, and many 
others men, all of them not meiely of great talents 
and accomplishments, but of vast < ompass and reach 
of understHiding, and of minds trulj creative, not 
men w ho perfected art by the delicacy of their taste, 
or digested knowledge by the justness of their 
rc isomngs , but men W’ho made vast and substantial 
additions to the materials upon which taste and 
reason must hereafter be employed, and who enlarged 
to an incredible and unparalleled extent both the 
stores and the icsouiecs of the human faculties’ 
Even the minor dramatists of the time, such as 
Marlowe and Chapman, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Jonson and Diummoud, are all nearly the equals 
of any succeeding poets that have appeared In 
the latter half of this penod a new class of poetic 
writers started up, who were lyrical rather than 
dramatic, and whose occasional verses, sometimes 
descriptive, sometimes amatory, and sometimes reli¬ 
gious, are characterised by a bright and delicate 
fancy, as if morning sunbeams glittered on their 
pages These are George Wither, William Browne, 
Frances Quarles, and George Herbert, ‘the sweet 
psalmist of the 17th century’ (as Emerson calls 
him) The last forty years of the 17th c are gener¬ 
ally known as the age of tho Restoration and 
the Bevolution During this penod, the literature 
of the stage was disgraced by its indecency Charles 
II and lus court bad brought back with them 
from France a love of polite profligacy, which 
found its most fitting expression m the comedy 
of mtngue. Four names stand out conspicuous 
as ‘sinners above all men in that generation’— 
Wycherly, Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhsr. Yet 
theology could boast of such names as Baxter,, 
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Owen, Calamy, Collier, Leighton, South, Tilloteon, 
and Barrow Tlus was also the epoch when the 
great Milton, driven into the shades of obscurity 
by political adversities, fulfilled the uttered hope 
of his youth, and wrote ‘something which posterity 
will not willingly let die.’ About this tune, too, 
Walton angled, and Butler burlesqued dissent, Mar¬ 
vell tumefi his keen irony against the High Church, 
Locke and Newton speculated and discovered, and 
John Dryden, the literary chief of the tune, ‘ found 
the English language (according to Dr Johnson) of 
brick and left it of marble ’ 

Tho literary history of the 18th c, and of tbo reign 
of Queen Anne, has beeh variously estimated. If it 
was overvalued by those who lived in it, and m the 
.age that succeeded, it has assuredly been under¬ 
valued m our own day It was long glorified as 
the Augustan age of English literature, but among 
ourselves it has been set aside as a sceptical, utili¬ 
tarian age, when poetry could find no higher field 
than didactic discussion, and prose found nothing to 
amuse but comic and domestic narrative, or bitter 
and stinging satire The truth, as usual, In s in 
the middle Tins ago was far from being Bupenor 
to every era that had gone befoic it, and it was 
not quite so low as some of its hostile critics 
have lepresented. One thing, however, is beyond 
dispute, viz, that thi form, both in poetry and in 
prose, h id conn to bf much more rogardt il tli m 
the mattfi Addison, Swift, and Johnson, may be 
taken as types of the prose waters of tins centuiy 
I’ll ft first foi »ose and grace is unmatched in any 
age , the second stands equally lugh tor rough and 
pointsd vigour, and tin tlmd is famous for his 
ponderous, finely b danced sentmccs, tin dignity of 
which not unficquently surpassed the sense Tho 
poetry of the time is ri presented by Pope, and it 
lias been gravely asked whether he was a poet at 
all He ccrtamly versified w ith brilliant elegant e, 
and fhc tenor which his polished epigrams extitfd 
in thi breasts of bis enemies, shewed him to possess 
a force of guuus w hicli at least demands our admit a 
tion Young and Akenside were perhaps animated 
byahigherpoetn. sense, but they act omplislied much 
less, and the Baine may also be said of Thomson, 
Gray, Collins, Beattie', and Cowper Incomparably 
the greatest poet, however, of the 18th c was 
Robert Burns Richaitlson, Fielding, Smollett, 
Sterne, Goldsmith, auel Mat ken/ie aie its novelists, 
Hume, Robertson, and Gib) ion, its histonvns, 
Butler, Berki lt> Claikt, Shaftesbury, Hume, Paley, 
and Adam Smith its philosophers 

The 19th c, though full of interest for us, is, 
from the novelty and the variety of the mtclleetuil 
charactei employed in it, one of the most difficult to 
analyse of tht whole range of English literatim It 
has been a tune of extraordinary attivity, hooks j 
have been multiplied to an unpitccdentetl degree, 
and readers have increased in an equal proportion 
It cannot be doubted, however, that the first quarter 
of tins century is greater m literature than any 
subsequent portion of it It is greater, besides, in 
poetry than in prose The caily names of Coleridge j 
and Wordsworth, of Scott and Byron, of Shelley 
and Keats, of Campliell and Southey, are higher 
than any now prominent exet pt that of Tennyson 
This is the age, besides, of novels and romances, 
of reviews and periodicals. Jeflroy and Sydney 
Smith, Hazlitt and John Foster, Do Quincey and 
Carlyle, are the great names m review-literature, 
Hall, Chalmers, and Irving in pulpit oratory, 
Stewart, Mackintosh, Bentham, Brown, Hamilton, 
and Mill in philosophy, Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer 
Lyttou, Miss Bronte, and Miss Evans, as novelists, 
Hallam, Macaulay, Thirlwall, Grote, Milman, and 
jCariyle, as historians; Buskin, as a writer on art; 


Tennyson, the Brownings, Matthew and Edwin 
Arnold, Dobell, and Smith, as poets, and m the 
New World beyond the Atlantic, Washington 
Irving, Poe, Longfellow, Cooper, Prescott, Emerson, 
Bancroft, and Hawthorne, with many more, rise 
before tho mind when one tries to seise upon the 
great living authors of this age or thoao recently 
dead A considerable portion of the literature of 
the 18th aud 19th centuriefc is devoted to science, 
which can shew a crowd of illustrious names too 
numinous to mention Besides, m scientific works, 
the matter is of so much greater importance than 
the form, and so little attention is pawl m general 
to tho lattci by scientific writers, that it is not 
customary to include them m a survey of literature 
proper 

ENGRAI'LED, m Heraldry, a lino composed 
of a senes of little huif moons, or semicircles, 



supposed to bav o lieeu made in it by hu il Engrailed 
is the opposite of inverted 

ENGKA'VING, in its widest sense, is the art of 
mtismg designs, wilting, Ac ,on any hard substance, 
such as stone, metal, or wood Many branches of 
the art arc of gicat antiquity, such as gem-engrav¬ 
ing, cameo-cutting, and the sinking The more 
important of thcBe ornamental and useful kinds of 
engraving are describt d uudei their proper heads. 
But. m a narrower souse, engraving is tlic special 
designation of the ait of cutting or indenting the 
surface of metal plates oi of blocks of wood with 
designs, for the purpose of taking off impressions or 
jtnnli of tho designs on jwjxr This department of 
the art arose as late as the I5th c, the earliest 
wood engraving with a date bung 1423, and the 
eat best dated engraving from a metal plate being 
1461 

Wood engraving differs from engraving on metal 
in this, that on a metal plate the traces or marks 
which arc to appear on the pajier are cut or sunk 
into the plate, and when printed from are filled 
w ltli ink, while the rest of the surface is kept clean, 
whereas m wood engraving they aie left prominent 
oi in relief, aud the blank parts of the design are 
cut away Hence a wood cut acts as a type, and is 
inked and printed from in the usual way See 
Bui* rryci This makes wood engraving peculiarly 
suitable for the illustration of books , as the blocks 
can lit printed frofa along with the letterpress, 
while the impressions fiom a metal plate must be 
taken by tlicmsilves, and by a slow process The 
furtner treatment of the important art of Wooo- 
KNGBAVTMJ is reserved for a separate article, our 
attention at present being confined to engraving ofi 
metal 

It is beyond our scope to enter into the practical 
details of the various processes, we can only aim ait 
enabling a reader altogether ignorant of them 1 to 
conceive how the effects may be produced, and to 
understand the terms currently used in speaking of 
this Juud of art 

The metals moat commonly used for engraving 
are copper and steel, the former having toe advan¬ 
tage of being more easily worked, the latter of 
greater durability. The processes of working an 
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essentially thi same m both The several manners 
or stales of i rigraving are distinguished as Line 
engraving, Mezzotinto, Stippling, and Aquatinta 
1 Line engraving —m winch, as the name implies, 
tin i fleet is produced by a combination of line<i — 
is cxocuted either by direct inumon with, the graver 
or the dry point, or b> a combination of incision 
« |fch etching —a chemical process to be immediately 
described. The ipuu-r or hurin m usually m the 
form of a quadranguhr prism, fitttd into a short 
handle In making the milium, the gravel is 
lushed forward m the dm Mum of the line itainted, 
icing held by the handle, at an angle v< ry slightly 
inclined to tin plant of tht < upper A srra/sr is 
required to sciipi uH tin birb or binr vilnch is 
formed by tin at turn of tin grnvir ami dry poiut 
Tho rubbei is a roll id cloth tlippid in oil, and is 
used to ruakc the siuf.ut smooth A bumiahn is 
required to polish tin pi iti, and i last any ser itches 
which it may aiuduitally n ci ivi, and also to make 
lighter any part id the work ninth may have him 
nude too dark llie dry point is like a sewing 
needle fixed into a h indie and is used to cut 01 
scratch tho fiuei Inns Tht giaver cuts the copper 
clean out, the dry point tlumvs it up on oath side , 
and m soim cases this is not su.ipiil off, but 
made usi of till it is w m n oil, as it gives ru lini ss 
to tht line 

In etching, tin first step is to co\ i r the pinto with 
a composition of wax asphdtum, gum m istit, risin, 
&c, dissolved by hi at, an nothin ot tin design,nude 
on paper in pencil or lul ch ilk, is thi n ‘ tr.uisti rrtd’ 
to the surface of this composition, by lit mg passed 
through a pre«s Tin subject is then ilrtwn on the 
ground with the etching point, whuh mts tlnougli 
it, imil expose's thi coppu JihJuui/ points 01 needha 
resemblo laige sewing needles shoitencd, anil fixed 
into handles foui or five mihes long, some aie 
made oval, to pioduce broader lints A 11 m of wax 
being put rouud the jilate, and ih pound on, and 
roriodes the lopjiei not protected by the ground 
If tho acid is found not to have acfceel sufficiently, 
it may be applied again to the whole design, or 
only to portions of it, by itopping vp, with a mix 
tint of lampblack ami Venice tuipintme ajiplicil 
with a camel ban pencil, what has been sufficiently 
bitten in 

When a senes of parallel lines .ue wanted, as in 
backgrounds, &c, an ingenious machine calk d a 
ruler is employed, the accuracy of whose ojieiation 
is exceedingly perfect This is made to act on 
ofcchmg giimiul by a point ordiimond comiictid 
with the ajipantus, mil the tracings aie bit in with 
aquafortis m tin ordinary vv ly 

2 The process of niKzo/into ir by no means so 
difficult as line engiaviug The plate is pripartil 
by bung indented oi hacked all ovei bv an mstru 
ment with a serrated ttlgc, called a cradle, which jh 
locked to anil fro upon it in all three Lons The li.uh 
or nap thus produced letams the pi Intel’s ink, anil if 
puntid, a uniform daik sill face would be the result 
On this jilati, after i tracing has been transfomel, 
the ongiaver goes to work with tools called sciapeis 
anti burnishers—those parts of the ground most 
smoothed being the highest lights, and the giound 
the least ujxi iti d on producing the deepest shadows. 
As the work proceeds, it may lie blackout d with ink, 
applied with a prmtei’s ball oi otherwise, in order 
tei ascertain the i fh et '1 he dtsign is sometimes 
etched on the plate by the ordinary process, before 
the niez/otmto ground is laid 

it Aquatint Engraving - By this method, the effect 
of drawings m Indian ink is produced, and at one 
time it w as greatly made use of m rendering the 
drawings of Paul Sandby and our early water- 
colour painters, and particularly prints for drawing- 


books. In this process, whioh is A very oomple* 
kind of etching, the ground, which is composed of 

J mlvonsed rosin and spirits of wine, assumes when 
Ity a granulated form ; and the aquafortis acting 
on the metal between the particles, reduoes the 
surface to a state that an impression from it 
resembles a tint or wash of colour on paper David 
Allan engraved his celebrated illustrations of the 
Gentle Shepherd m this manner It has now gone 
almost i ntirely out of use, having, like engraving in 
imitations of drawings in chalk or pencil, been in 
a groat degri e supersi ded by lithography 
4 In engraving in Stipple, which was much in 
vogue m the end of the lost century, the drawing 
and i ffei t arc product il by small dots, in place or 
lines Ilylaml, Bartolo7.il, and Hhorwm, excelled 
m this style It is well suited for portraits, several 
ot Raeburn's have been capitally engraved in stipple 
by Wdkcr It involves much more labour than 
me77otinto, and is now little practised 

Plate printing —('opper plates, engraved in any of 
tho above styles, ate re illy for press as soon .is they 
aie finished liy the engiavcr The method of print¬ 
ing fiom them is very simple Their engraved sui- 
facc is daubed over with a thick oleaginous ink, so 
that the lines are efli ctually filled As this dirties 
the whole face of the plvte, it is necessary to clean 
it, which is done by the winkman wiping it first 
w ith a jin ce of cloth, and then with thi jialms of his 
hands, rubber! on fine ’ biting It may In. calculated 
that a hundred turn niori ink is thus removed 
than actually remain i m tin unit ntations, how- 
ev ei, such is in ci ss u y Tho pi itc hi ing thoiougllly 
cleaned, it is laid on a press (set fig), with a piece 



of damped paper over it, and bung wound beneath 
a rolloi covered with blanket stuff, it is forced 
to y it lei in impression on the paper The plate 
iequires to 1 k> kept at a modciatc warmth during 
the opt ration The fre quent rubbing of the plate 
w ith thi hand to eh in it, a t> may be supposed, tends 
giuitly to wear it down, and bucIi is the wear 
i hieily from this cause, that few copper plates will 
yield more than a few thousands Of impressions m 
good ordi r The earliest, called proofs, are always 
the best uid most highly prized 

In consequent o of this defect in copper, the prac 
ticc of r nip armg steel plates, for all subjects requiring 
a gieat many impressions, has now become veiy 
common This process was introduced by the late 
Mr Pci kins of London, who originally softened the 
plates, engraved them, and then rehardened them— 
a practice now abandoned, as ordinary steel-plates 
can lie worked upon by the bnnn, dry point, scraper, 
and burnisher with perfect facility Etching on 
steel plates is executed much m the same way as in 
the process on copper An engraving on a steel- 
plate may be transferred m relief to a softened steel 
cylinder by pressure, and this cylinder, after being 
hardened, may again transfer the design ly rolling 
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it upon a fresh steel-plate, and thus the design may 
be multiplied, at pleasure. 

History of Bngramng — Thp ipost important in¬ 
vention, by which the productions of art are diffused 
without limit, is said to have been accidental, and 
is claimed for Tommaso Fiaiguerra, who first took 
impressions on paper about the year 1440 His 
employment was executing ornamental engraving, 
chiefly on articles used in religious services, such 
as small portable shrines, or altai pieces These 
were generally made of silver, and the designs 
engraved on them were filled up with a black 
composition, that hardened in a short turn This 
composition was called in Italian niello (from Lut 
mqetlm, dun of nirjei, black), ami the workers in it 
melfaton It was the practice of Fnuguorra, m the 
course of executing lus work, to prove it by rubbing 
lampblack and oil into, and pressing pipti over 
it, he thus obtumed an luipicssion of bis woik 
up to a particular stage, ami was enabled safely 
to tarry it on till it was completed Fiuigntrri’s 
title to the invention lias bteu disputed, and in a 
lecont work by J D Passavant, Le Pirntie Unit cur 
(Lwp 18G0), a strong case seems to be m ide out 
for its German ongin Be that as it may, tlu» 
principal early Itilian tiigiaans who followed 
Fimguerra, were Bacio Baldmi (bom about 14.1(>, died 
1515), Smclio Botticelli (bom 14 17, died 1515)- hi 
embellished an< ilition of Danti’s Jujn no, luought 
out u\ 1481, Antonio Poll ijuoli (Loin 1426, dud 
1498, at Hon mi), Vndrui Mantigna (bom at 
Padua 1411, dud it Muitua 1 505), anil Mare 
Antonio 11 iv month (bom at Bologna 1187 or 1188, 
died 15.19), who tv cuti J Ins dm f winks at Home 
The most cdduitid tally Unman mgiuvtis win 
Mai tin helioengam i (bom at Colm it about 1455, 
died 1499), Isiaelvan Michehi, ot Meekeuen (bom 
at Meekenen on tlie Meuse about 1450, anil dud 
1523), Miehd Wohlgemuth, who died in 1519, 
Albert iHner (born at Niirnbeig in 1471, died in 
1528), and Lucas v in Leyilen (born at Lcyib n 
1494, died 15,31) The < ngravmgs of all tin si artists 
aro very valuable, not only from tlu n seaieciitss, mil 
as lllusti.itmg the e vrly history and piogri ss ot tin 
ait, but as exemplifying many lngh iju ilitics that 
have never been surpis3id in later times Tin 
moat of them wen pnnti rs, and engraved then own 
workB, exiept Marc Antonio, who cugraved ihnlly 
those of Itapliail, by whom lie w is employed, anil 
who occasionally oi ir looked mil directed him All 
those engiaveis, and then immediate followers, 
executed their works with the giaver, but soon 
after, engravings came to be generally c xecuti il 
by two proeissis—etching, md cutting with tin 
graver or the dry point. The works of these early 
masters are often iimirkable for clmactir and 
expression, as those, for instance, by M mtogn.n * 
and for the correctness and high style of the 
drawing, for which cpialitiis Marc Antonio has 
never been surpossid, ilso for finish of 4 he most 
careful and elaborate kunl, which lias been earned 
further by Albert Durir and Lucas van Leyden 
than by any other engravi rs The styles of these 
early engravers were cultn itcil by niuneious sue 
cessors, several of whom followed their masters as 
closely as they could, while others diverged into 
Something like originality the chief names arc 
Agostmo 1 Veneaano, about 1620, Nicolas Bel in da 
Modena, and Giov Ghisi, 1630, Luc Dames/, 
who died m 1533, Giov Giac Caraglio, and 
Maroo da Ravenna, about 1640, Giul Bonasone, 
bom at Bologna in 1498, died in Home in 1504, 
Eneus Vieus, George Vens, Hcnnrl Aldegraf, and 
Jean Sebast. Bcebm, about 1550 , Adrian, Charles, 
William, and John Collert, Adam and George 
•Ghisi, Sutennonn, Virgiku* Solis, Cornehus Cort, 


Martin Rota, and others, ranging from the middle 
to the end of the 16th century Agost. Cnracci, 
the celebrated painter, executed many spirited 
engravings Saenredam, lie Bruyn, Gafle, Keller- 
tliaUor, Alberti, De Goudt, C de Pass, Sadder, 
are names of well-known engravers that enter on 
the 17th century Homy Goltmis is noted for 
the number and vanety of his woiles, anti his 
imitations of the styles of tlie older masters In 
the plates ot engravers towards tho middle of the 
17th, .md beginning of tlie 18th c a l.ugt' propor¬ 
tion of the work < onsists of etchuig, the graver 
btmg cluc'tlv used for deepening and dialing up 
the itching This muse fiom the manner of 
working being will adapted foi rendering tho stylo 
ot the pamtus of that pi nod, whoso works were 
distinguished for fieedom ot execution oi touch, 
and ehainess anil transpirency Tho most noted 
engrains of this peiiod wen the Vischers, who 
fiounsluil between 1610 and 1630, niul engraved 
many oi Btighem’s pu tines ^ Bolswert, 1620, Lucas 
Vostcnnnn the Elder, 1630, Suyderlioef, about 
1610 These engravers reinleied many of tho works 
of llubuis m a veiy spin ted maiinei (Joiyn Bool— 
whose engriiiiigs irimi Teniers art m some respects 
supirioi tv on to Le Bas -Tioyen, and Van Kcssel, 
arc w'ortliy contunpoiaiios 
In tlie age of Louis XIV, a l ice of engravers of 
portraits .irose, who cumd execution with tho 
grim almost to perfection The winks of the 
artists they eiigi.mil from were florid in style, 
with i gnat display of drapery -md lace, and 
.uctssoiies in the tnckgnuuids elaborately executed 
Among these ingt ivus the following rank highest 
(In ml hdi Innk (b Antweip 1617, (1 Paris 1707)— 
hi wn one ot the best engi ivirs of the peiiod, 
anil specially pitionised by Louis XIV , Masson 
(1) I6tti.il 1700), Lirruthsin(b 1640,<1 1684), Die vet 
the Elder (1> 1664, <1 17 19), Dicvet tho Younger 
(b 1697), GirardAndrin(li 1640,d 1703) Them was 
a liH'e iimily ot Andians engraveis, but Geianl 
was the most ci h In ite il, nidi til he was one of the 
lust ot tin Eruitli tngiavors Among uigiaversof 
talciil in England may he mentioned liobi it Walker 
(b 1572), Williim Faitliomo (b London between 
1620 anil 10HI, d 1694) ixieutnl many excellent 
login nigs of portraits, George Vcrtin (b Loudon 
1684, d 1 1 56), a good engiavei and a man of 
gi n< ral inform ition anil taste in matti rs of art , 
Jolm Smith (b London 1654, d 1722) executed in 
mc//otmto a vast number of mteri sting portraits 
In tho 18th e, time were numerous excellent 
engravers, by whose works the taste for the pictures 
of the Dutch school of tlie 17th c has been widely 
extendid Two of the most distinguished of these 
wire John Philip le Bas (b Pans 1768, d 1782) and 
John Georgi Willi (b IG.mgsbeig 1717, d 1808), 
Their sty ha art totally dissimilar Le Boa’s plates 
a) c elm fly etched, and remarkable for spirit 
and sharpness of tSmh and transparency, accord¬ 
ingly, mostly all lus works ari after pamters who 
• xcilled in these qualities, particularly Teniers 
Wille's engravings, again, ate of tlie most careful 
aurl clabonte description, and his beat prints aro 
after Guard Dow, Tilburg, Mieris, and Metzu— 
masters distinguished for the high finish of their 
pictures Jlo worki d with the graver, and his plates 
are ilistiuguishcd by the precision and clearness 
with wluek tin lines aro cut ' 

It was about the middle anil latter portion of 
last ceiitui v that engraving reached its highest 

{ mint in England The works of William Hogarth 
b London 1698, d. 1764) are of world-wide cele¬ 
brity, but that is owing munly to the excellence 
and dramatic interest of the pictures, from Which 
the engravings aro made, though, no doubt, lus 
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prints are engraved in a firm clear style, similar 
to tha't prai tised by the French engravers of the 
time, several of whom were employed by him. 
It was Sir Robert Strange (b Orkney 1721, 
d London 1792), an engraver of figures, and William 
Woolet (b Maidstone 1735, a London 1785), 
a landscape-engraver, who imparted to English 
engraving those qualities niul characteristics that 
enable us to claim a stylo of engraving that is 
national, differing from other styles, and that has 
arisen and teen be at cairn d out m this country In 
drawing and form, Strange was rather eh fe ctn e, 
but he excelled m w hat ongravi rs e all e olonr, or the 
art of produung, by me ms of v inety of line, ,i 
texture or quality tli it < onijw ns ite s tor the want of 
colour, by giving to the engraving sonmtlnng of the 
richness produced by coloui in a j»u ture His unit i 
tion of the softness and stiiu transparency of flesh 
was particularly sure e ssful, and supine ir to that of 
the French engravers, whose 1 winks, though in most 
respects admirable’, fmle’el in tli it respec t, anel had, 
in the more delicate jurts, i In.id eu metallic look 
Woolet trcateel laiiilseape engraving in a maimer 
totally now, imparting to it mole luinness anel 
decision, by making great usee eif the graver His 
works hive hmre finish anel force 1 than former 1 mel 
scape engravers, but they hi in some elegiec liable 
to the objection of hueliuss, in the treatment, of 
foliage ill pirticul u The wen ks ot the so two 
engravers have had a marked liillueuee on art, not 
only in this countiy, but thread The merit of 
Strange’s stylo wis ackueiw It elgeel on tile eonti- 
ncut, he was elected a Member ot the Academies e>f 
Florence, Bologna, Burma, auel Rome At the tuel 
of last century, art had fillen very low oo thee 
continent, but i regeneration was beginning , anel m 
Italy, engravers were then arising, sueh as Volpito 
and Ouuego, who stuelicel and mnteitul the softness 
and, techmcally spe akueg, fleshiness of t< xture that 
distinguished the woiks of the British engraver, 
those, again, were followeel by Raphael Morgliui, 
Longhi, Mcicuni, anel others, m Italy by Bout hoi 
Dcsnoyers, Forster, &o , in France .anel by Mhllcr, 
Kellei, Grumr, and numerous other engravers in 
Gormany By them, engraving has beta carried to 
tlie highest pitch Amongst their works, the fol 
lowing are chefi d'auvrei ‘Tho Last Supper,’ after 
Da Vinci, by It. Morghon, the ‘ Sno/alizia,’ after 
Raphael, by Longhi, ‘La Belle JardiniiSro,’ anel 
other woiks, after Raphiel, l>y Bouehei Dcsnojers, 
who has engraved the works of Raphael perhaps on 
the whole better than iiuy otht l engraver, 1 The 
Madonna do San Sisto,’ b> Mliller, and 1 The Dispute 
on the Sacrament,’ alter Raphael, of Keller No 
engravings executed in this < ountry come up to 
tho works of these last nauu d m.isters who hav e 
ongraved woiks of a higher class th ui the majority 
of those done by Strange, whde the drawing and 
general treatment of their woiks arc in a purer and 
more correct style However the engravings of 
Burnet, Itaimbach, Stewart, and others alter Wilkie 
and contemporary Bntisii painters, deservedly hold 
the highest place among woiks of tho class to 
which they In long, and betoken clearly the great 
influence which Strange ox erased on their style 
At present, few hgiue subjects are executed in 
the Iine-manuer, and that art has certainly fallen 
in this country This miy bo accounted for, 
peiImps, by the greit use made of mechanics 1 
appliances, m portions of the work, to save time, 
and by the preference t>htwn for mezzotmto- 
ongravmg os practised at presuit, that is, with a 
mixture of lining oi stippling The greater num¬ 
ber of Landseers works hnvo been engraved in 
that way, and it is now adopted for rendering the 
works of John Phillip and Millais, and the leading 


artists of the day Several, however, of Landseer’s 
earlier works have teen engraved in the line manner, 
particularly his pictures of ‘Drovers leaving the 
Grampians,’ and ‘The Watering-place,’ by Watt, 
which are capital examples of line engraving 
There is no good modern school of landscape-engrav¬ 
ing on the continent, the influence of Woolet was 
entirely confined to this countiy, where landscape- 
engraving, particularly in illustrated works after 
Turner, has attained groat excellence 

Towards the end of lost century, mezzotmto- 
cngraving was practised in England with great 
sui i css , aiming lrom its being peculiarly adapted 
to render effre tn < ly tho works of Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds M'Ardi 11, Earlom, Watson, Smith, Valentine 
Green, and Ward w( re imong the best engravers of 
hm works Tlic invention ol this process is gencr- 
illy given to Trincc Rupert, utheis ascribe it to 
Dr Wit n, 1662, and state that Rrinee Rupert merely 
unproved on thi invention It has bom practised 
very generally from the time of its invention, but 
ittained its highest position tn Sir Joshua's time, 
and it is veiy successfully earned out now, in an 
altered manner, additional force being annpd at, by 
mi ms of stippling and etching It is well talcti- 
i it< il for proeiue mg broad etti cts Turner’s Liber 
Stud mum, and the landscapes after Constable, are 
admirable examples of its capabilities m this way, 
the edict m Turner's plates, liowcvci, is heightened 
by ttilling 

Etching lias been aln y described as a part 
of the piouss ot cngiav og , but as practised by 
palate i s, it is dassul as a distinct art The plate 
is prcpaml with a ground undcorrodid in the same 
w ly , but tin tri itment is more fret Not being 
tu d to the task ot liti rally copying or translating 
the ldtaof another, liht the engraver, the jwunter 
has siope to impart a spmt to lus wink peculiarly 
suggestive of whit hi intends to embody , his idea 
is ripresented directly, and not at sicoud hand, as 
it wire The etchings of Rembrandt, Raul Potter, 
Kail du Jardm, Adrian Vandeveldt, Teniers, Ostailt, 
Bcrghem, Backbujstn, Van Dyck, Claude, Salvator 
Rosa ('anilitti, mil othcr pauiters, ire very highly 
v iluul, as convey mg more completely the feeling 
ot the pamtei than the best eiigrnviugs Etching 
was more practise <1 by the old tlnn by modern 
painters , yit Wilkie, Landseer, and other modem 
artists, have itched various plates, remarkable foi 
ch iraetci and spirit 

English Works on Engraving— Sculpture, or the 
lhitory ami Art of Chair ographi) ami Engraving 
on Copper, by John Evelyn (Loud 12mo, 1663, 
8vo, 1753), The Art of lingiamng and Etching, with 
the IVji/ of Printing Copper platen, by M Faithorne 
4 Lond 1702), bat!plum Jfutorico techmco, or the 
History and Art oj Etujravinq, extracted from Bal- 
dmucci Floruit, Le Corrupt, Faithorne, the Abecadano 
Fittonco, and other authors (Loud 4to, J747, 1766, 
awl 1770), Ah AWi/ upon Prints, by Gilpin (Lond 
8vo, 1767, 17l>8, and 1781), Strutt’s Biographical 
Dictionary of Engravers (2 vols, 4to, Loud. 1785), 
Landseer s Lectures on Engraving (8vo, Lond. 1806 ), 
An Inquiry into the Origin anil Early History oj 
Engraving upon Copper and on Wood, by Wilburn 
Young Ottley (4to, Loud. 1816) 

Of Tate years, many inventions have been intro¬ 
duced, having for their object to sujierscde the slow 
and laborious manual operations of engraving by 
means of machinery and other appliances, ft is, 
however, to business and ornamental purposes that 
thej are applicable, and not to tho prodnetmn of 
artistic engravings of the kind treated of in this 
article. The subjeotwill be noticed under Machine 
Engraving, M e da ls, Glass, Ac. With regard to 
the reproduction of plates, and other applications of 
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galvanic olectncity to engraving, see Galvanism 
and MAONETO-ELSOTRicrre. See also Photographic 
Engraving 


ENGRAVINGS, Property op The property 
of engravings and prints is secured by statutes 
similar to those lor the protection of literary 
property By 8 Geo IL c. 13, the property of 
historical and other prints was declined to lie 
invested in the inventor for 14 years The 
proprietor's name must be affixed to each pnut, 
ana the statute imposes a penalty on pnntsellers 
and others pirating the same The pio\ isions of 
this statute were extended by 7 Goo lit c 38, 
which secures to the widow of William Hogarth 
the sole right of printing and reprinting Ins works 
for the period of 20 years The other acts are 
17 Geo III c 57, b and 7 Will IV c 59—which 
extends the former actB to the whole United King¬ 
dom—and 15 \ ict. c 12 The Litter act--the object 
of which was to enable her Majesty to carry into 
effect a convention with France on the subject of 
copyright, to extend wul explain the international 
copyright acts, and to explain tin acts relating 
to cop>right in engravings rnUu.es the duties on 
foreign engravings, and extends the protection of 
the acts to prints tikcn by hthogriphy, or ‘any 
othei mechanical process by which prints or mi pres 
sions ot dtawings or designs ate capable of being 
multiplied mdclimtcly ’ a clause which has now 
been found to cover photographs 


ENGRO SSING and REGRA'TING An ] 
eugiosser, ri grater, or fort staffer, is a person who 
buys gram, flesh, hsli, oi other articles of food, with 
the intention of selling tin m igain at an enhance d 
price, uthcr in the s inn f ur or market, or in 
another m the neighbourhood, oi who purchases or 
contracts for corn while still in the held These 
practices were regarded as cummal in most coim 
tries, before the laws by avlmh trade is regulated 
weio propel ly understood Iu England, they wer< 
forbidden by various statutes, from the time of 
Edward VI to th it of Queen Aum Tin ac statutes 
were repealed by 12 Geo III c 71, on the pre 
amble, that it hath bet n found by exjiern nee, that 
the restraints laid upon tho dealing m tom, meal, 
flour, cattle, ami sundry other sorts of victuals, by 
preventing a iru- trade- in the said commoditus, 
have a b udeney to discourage the growth, and to 
enhance the jirice of the same It was found, how¬ 
ever, that engrossing avas not only a statutory but 
a common law oflence, and a prosecution for it in 
the latter character actually took place m tb< 
present century The Art 7 and 8 Viet c 24, for 
abolmhmg tho offences of fori Rtallmg, ri grating, and 
engrossing, was consequently passed Besides declar¬ 
ing that the seveial offences of badgering, engross 
ing, forestalling, ind regrating be utterly taken 
arway and abolished, and that no information or 
prosecution Bhall lie either at common law or by 
virtue of any Btatute, either in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland, this statute ri peals a whole host of 
earlier enactments m restraint of trade, which had 
been omitted m the statute m the time of George 
IIL, above referred to The rubrics of these enact¬ 
ments give a curious picture not only of the trading 
errors, wit m many other respects of tho obsolete- 
customs of our ancestors The first, for example 
(51 Henry III), is called a * Statute of the Pillory and 
Tumbrel, and of the Assize of Bread and Ale ’ Then 
there is an act passed m several reigns which 
provides for the punishment of ‘ a butcher or cook 
that buyeth flesh of Jews, and selleth the same to 
Christians ’ 

Notwithstanding the doctrine of the Scottish lsw, 
that statutes jnsybe repealed by mem desuetude, it 


was thought safer to include the Scottish statutes to 
the same effect. Tho earliest is 1503,0. 38, a&d the 
latest 1661, c 280 

The statute 6 and 7 Viet e 24 does not apply to 
the spreading of false rumours, with tho intent to 
enhance or decry the price of merchandise, or pre¬ 
venting goods from being brought to market by 
force or tine its, whioli continue to be punishable as 
if that act had not been made. 

ENGROSSING A DEED See iNGJtossnre. 

ENGUE'RA, a town of Spam, in the province of 
Valencia, 4.1 milts southwest of tho town of that 
naint It is poorly built, and lus narrow and 
irregular streets It has manufuctui cs of linen and 
woollcu goods, and some trade in cattle and agricul¬ 
tural produce Top 5250 

ENGUICHE A hunting horn, tho rim Around 
the mouth of which is of u different colour from the 
horn itself, is said heraldically to be onguicbd, of 
the ((dour m questiou 

KNHAltMO'NIC, a turn applied m Music when 
the name of a note is dunged without any sensible 
difference of sound, such as Cjf aud l)b, F§ and Gb. 

( omctly spi iking, tlnio is, oi ought to be, a 
(hlhrince, but on keyed instruraentH, such as the 
dig iu .and plum>foi t(, there can b( none, ns tho 
umu Key si rvi s for both shaip and flat, whilo 
with a just (qual tempeiament tho eir is ill no 
way offended Iu harmony, the principal Beat of 
enh irmome change is in the chord of the diminished 
semuth, which, 1>> a change of thu notis, nuiy bo 
tieatcd fundamc nt.illy infoui different ways, without 
any hi nsible diffi rtuco in the intonation 

ENKHUI'SEN, a fortified town and seaport of 
tho Netherlands, in tin- province of North Holland, 
is situati (1 on the western shore of the Zuidei Zee, 
about ill miles north diet ot Amstoidim It is 
built with great regularity, and is of a (lrcular form 
'Tin most important public building is an elegant 
town house, surmounted by a lofty tower There 
are also numerous ceilesiastic.il edifices, several salt- 
n fun ru s, ship building yards, aud a cannon foundry 
Formerly, E w as a towu of some import uico—400 
vessels used to have its haibour annually for the 
herring hsln ues , at present, not more than 7 vessels 
aie thus employed It has still some trade m butter, 
chct se, tunlicr, cattle, and fish Pop 6400 

ENLISTMENT, m the Army, ih the chief mode 
by which the English army is supplied with troops, 
as distinguished from the CoNSCiiirrroN prevailing 
in many other countries Enlistment was iu private 
hands until the year 1802, middlemen procuring 
recruits, and re cc i\ ing a profit oi commission for their 
trouble. This systi m being subject to much abuse, tho 
matter was taken into the hands of the government 
in the above named year, and is now managed by 
the adjutant general Formerly, a soldier enlisted 
for life, and could never look forward to a period of 
frf edom, or, at best, ha could not retire on a 
pension while still possessed of a fair share of health 
and strength This system was changed in 1847, 
by an act relating to limited enlistment If a man 
sen cs as a soldier m an infantry regiment for ten 
years, he is then at liberty to leave the army, but if 
he wishes to retire on a small pension, he must serve 
a further period of eleven years, leaking twenty -one 
years’ service in all He has a choice, and,if he 
please, bix months for deliberation, whether he will 
render this second period of service or not. In the 
cavalry and artillery, the two terms of service are of 
twelve years respectively If apprentices enlist, tho 
.master may recover them under certain conditions 
detailed in the Mutiny Act (q v.) (which is passed 
every year), and if they state to the magistrate that 
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they are not apprentices, they may be punished for compelling renewed service from seamen under certain 
fraud, '■and art liable to Berve in the army on the conditions, in case of invasion, or other national 
oxiiiration of thnr indentures If the roaster con- penL 

sent to the enlistment, he is entitled to part of the Other matters bearing on this subject "Will bo 
bounty Th, Mutiny Act also provides that servants found noticed under Bounty, Coast Volunteers, 
enlisting before the term of their engagement, are Impressment, and Manning the Navy. 
validly enlisted, and are entitled to wages up to ENMANCHE, or EMANCHI& See MASCOT 
the ddte of ciuifttmnnt Periods of imprisonment T , 

are not reckoned as part of the tune of hunted KNNEMOSER, Joseph, known as a medico- 
enlistment A rccirnt enlists into some particular philosophic writer, was bom 15th November 1787, 
regiment, at Ins own choice, not into the general ** Hmtirsee, in the Tyrol, and commenced his 
army, but artificers, as armoiuers, &c , arc usually a.aduinc studies at Innsbruck m 18Mb On the 
enlisted for gemrd aim, so tint thnr mi '“"K <> th, Tyrolese agamst the 1'rench in 180!), E. 
vices may bo mad. available wh. re most r<«pm. d f'-lk, wc d Andrias Hofer as bis seerctary, and honour- 
Every recruit is askul wlntlnr he belongs to distinguish, d himself in battle on several occa- 
the militia, and whotlu i In enlists willingly He f,,OI 1 l<) At the close of the w ar, he went to Erlang, u, 
has to appta. Ik foie a magist.it., and make and subsequently to Vienna, for the purpose of con- 
declaration * that tin .nbstiiK.it is voluntary on ‘ hiding lus studu s Here, how ov,., be experienced 
his part S, vcr.il othu quest,ons in put to him, th ‘‘ Potest difficulty in procuring tho means of 
some of the Art.. 1. s of W ir a. c re id to dam, and ho ^ihs.stence, but fortunately fell in with a merchant 
is expected to undo stand his r, al position btfon th. ,rom kust < on.pany lie travelled for some 

oath is adnunisteiod This ,s intend, u to obi .at. tim ' , h « 11 lVa F’ ,,lc 7‘ I a Kf nst . 

the gross cihusis of tin old in stt ni, unda -which J. n ^ was dcs^att hed to hnglftnd, to so ici ai 
lecruits were sonatinas ,mvocal,ly enlist, ,1 wla.. for th « ft™*" »> * helr m.dititcd insurrection 
drunk and dumsl ms, risible The oath is Man, d a S a ‘V 8t th < F.ench , domination ^ He was after- 
by the magistrate, the i, emit, mil a wltness, anil a appointed by Pnodn, li Wilhtlin lll king of 

eertibuito is given to th. mwly mad, sold.ei rt, E'ussia an office. in a regiment of volnnteers, and 
at this mteiview with tin neigihti ife, the young s ” on . fi at ' R r.d about him a company of Tyrolese 
man r,pe.its of lus previous igcnant with the m “ksmtn, who wi.eof gnats« nice during thecam- 
leer luting 4m, la ... .y buy lumseli ofl by paying !' U P‘ 4 *81J and 1811 V ftei th, ace of Pans, 

twenty shillings as Smart mom y (,j v ), rod d, tr tv L nt *” “V T 1 *»» uui.eulum, 

Uig any othu exp, ns. he may 1. we occasioned He a “<\ 181(5 t,,ok *“ .' of lj ^! r V f Medicine 

cannot retract without pwmg tins hue , i simple 1,1 1810 ho ^ n ! aJ ' , of , M ‘ ,liu " e tha 

lefusal to tike the oath is follow<d by imprison n<w umv.rsitj of Bonn wh,., la lecture,1 ou 
meat The Mutiny Act spi.it.es miny other eases Autluopology,Physical Jhi rap,uta s,and Iatliology 
in which the l,uuit lenders lumseli liable to A lev, of lus native countiy indued linn to settle 


it the commencement ol the wa, w.th Russia, or Mum, h, wheie he has.obtained a gnat reputa- 
ratlier m 1855, an a, t om,.owned the crown to turn by the application of magnetism as a cur itive 
enlist soldiers for a short, i period than t,n yarns, P' )WM , r A ’“ ,,n « llw m ® I,t 4 lom r’ 

on unci gone y, but th. , xoie.se ot tins nowo. is '* ^hvht/irlnn EntrncU 

placed uinli r ecrtvin pailiamont.uy limitetions In " l " 1 (h<iip 181 ), which e> reckon,,! his pnnunal 
tim Royal Marines, the ud.stmuit is usually for 7° lk > Uukmvh UuU^chmnm 

twflvo vtiirs “ nl V n un, 1 un( < Wrmi cun Mntxchluluni Sede 

ravi ronn.r.vTfn ,, Kr ,, (Bonn, 1S24) . A llthl Opoloill Sell? A H 9ickt(?l ZUV buMPTH 

ENLISTMEN l, in the Navy, is managed by the Kl)l)l(n „. dl , Maud** (Bonn, 18281, Drr M„qn,M»- 
Admualty, ami is changed l.orn time to time m its )HH , m Ve> hldUu ^ zur Na(ur Ullll Rdu , tm (Stuttg. 
d, tails, a. eoi ding to tin d, gi< o of vv illmgness among } S42) ] )ir C \ ut dr, Mm „ /ten m tie, Natnr (Stuttg. 
seafarnig nun to enter the soivice In 181), an JS40) uf (h( cho , ua (al edlt , stuttg 1850), 

ar*.t, \\ Y«4 Ifivi I I if Mil n ililif-irvim I mh <in . ' . . J, .. 


as a phasic mi m Innshrui k, but in 1811 ho went 


act wvs pissed to give ititiin additional advan 
tages to volu.iteei seuiun In 1815, anothoi ait 
empowered tin crown to doublt tho amount of 
bounty gmn to x voluntcoi, .f lu w is alreuly a 


uni An/utung zut Mtsma'sJtat Plant, (Stuttg 
1852) 

E'NNIS, a parliamentary and mmui ipal borough, 


seaman In 1847 it w vs onactwl tint such persons "J t ,u muldk of hlar. county, Ireland, the capital 
as won, entitled, it enlisted, to double bounty, of the , ouuty, on the 1 ergus, 20 mdes west north- 
sl.oukl foim a seleet .lass, md tint shipowneis w '- at ,,f Lm.enek It is a n,at looking fown with 
shmdd not be allowed to hire such p.so.is is solm ‘ S°«‘ l houses Pop (1801) C993 It returns 
ciows for meichaut ships, if th, goveiniucnt thought one member to paihament It lias the ruins of a 
proper to issue a piocl.ui.atum to that ofle.t monasteiy foiuided m 1240 by O Brum, Irmee of 
At the commeneemuit of Hu war with Russia Ihomond >ear tht town is Lirnis College, one of 
m IS54, it w is deeiiKHl expedient not onlv to c»ivo I? 10 ./ oul c ] assH ^ Eraamua 

t'ttra bountu^ to seamen to i nlist but to ' aluable limestone quMTV, large 

make a money present to seamen ulrtady in tbe “ uur and some trade in gram and cattle 


mal\e a money present to seamen ulrtady- in the uuur ana < 5°nie traae in gram ana caiue 
navy, as an iquivalent advantage. The bounty ENNISOO'RTHY, a market town m the middlo 
given to seamen vanes from time to time, accord of Wexford county, Ireland, on a steep rising ground 
mg to the exigencies of the service, but recent on the Slaney, 14 miles north north-west of Wex- 
legislation has established a distinction between ford The Slnney is here tidal and navigable for 
limited and continuous service A seaman may barges, and flows through a very neh, fertile, and 
enlist for live or foi ten years, or foi the penod beautiful valley Pop (1861) 6869 E is a rising 
tlie ship he enters is in commission, if for the longer town, and has a large com trade It arose in a 
period, he receives h.ghei pm md other n.lvautages. Norman castle, still entire, founded by Raymond 
At tiu end of this longer period, he may demand le Gros, one of the early Anglo Norman invaders, 
his dtsch irge, md, it abrovd, he may claim to be Oromwell took E in 1649, and the Insh rebels, 
brought home free of expense His commanding- stormed and burned it m 1798 
officer may, in emergency, retaui his further service, ENNISKI'LLEN, a parliamentary and muni- 
foi six months, on payment of another increase cipal borough in the middle of Fermanagh county, 
of pay. The crown, besides, possesses a power of Ireland, the chief town of the oouhty, about 75 



ENNIUS—ENOCH 


mile* west-south-west of Belfast. It is beautifully 
situated on the Erne, the greater portion of it, 
however, is on an isle m thp nver between the 
Upper and Lower Loughs Erne It consists mainly 
of one undulating street ruuning east and west 
Around, are nobly cultivated eminences and many 
line mansions Its two forts command the only 
pass for 60 miles into Ulster across the Erne The 
chief manufactures are cutlery and straw plait Pop 
(1861) 5655. It returns one member to puhamont 
E is famous for the \ictory, in lbs'), won by tin 
troops of William III, under Lord Hamilton, o\er a 
superior force of James II under Lord Gilmoy The 
banners taken m the battle of the Boyne bang m 
the town ball of Enniskillen The regiment of 
Enmskilleners or 6th Diagoons, was first mstituted 
from the brave defenders of tht tow n 

E'NNIUS, one of the earlnst Homan pods, the 
father of tho Homan Kpus, was bom at lfudi.e, iu 
G alabria, about 240 years btfoii the ( hnstian < ra, 
and was probably of Greek exti u tion lie is said 
to hate served in the wars and to have risen to 
the rank of a centurion In Sardinii, he lx came 
acquainted with Cato tin Eidei, and r> turmd with 
linn to Home when about tin am of 18 Heie 
In gamed for liimstl) the frieudshiji of the most 
eminent men, among otln.s fb it of Seipio Aim imis 
the Hidei, uid attained (wliat w es then i xu edingly 
rire in the i vw of an vlit n) to the r ink of a Horn in 
citizen Hi supported himself m i demit but 
liunibh mannei by lustrm ting some vnint; Knniuns 
of distinguished f umln s in the Gnek 1 .uil,ii ige and 
litcritun, Ins aicuiatt knowledge of wlinh ivpluns 
tin lutluonee hi hid on the di \ ihipment of the Litin 
tongue Hi died whin in bid ittauied tin age of 
70, m about I'M) I! i His n mains wue lyti n i d m 
the tomb of tho Naples, and las bust w is plictd 
among tliosi of thit gieat i imily 11 has tn< il 
ins powers in .ilmost i\ay spteies of pmtiy, and 
although 1ns lmguige and misiIh itmn ue lmiglr 
and unpolished, these difi its an fully rompensiti d 
by the emigy of Ins oppressions, uul tin' brt ot lus 
poetiy Ills points wen highly esfeiintd by Gietio, 
lloriee, aud Vngil tho list, indeid, fiiqiuntly 
introduces wholi luus fiom the pm try of K into 
his own compositions His numoiysums to hive 
luen lovingly tlunslud by lus amiitiymai, aYovb r 
Jinn iuv, ‘Oui Ennius,’ tiny used to tall him Of 
Ins tiagcdies, conn dus Mtues, and juitnulaily of 
his Annals, an i pos in 1,8 books, only fragments aie 
still txtant Whit adds to our rigrtt is, that it is 
believed his wbolt works win extant, is latt is the 
l.tth c (A G ( 'tamer, Jfnuschtomik) The flag 
meats have bun eolhotexl and i dited by \ arums 
scholars, among others by He'sst 1 ( Vmst 1707) 7 lit 

fragments of the Annalm halt lit on iditid by Spin 
genbeig (Leip 1825) Comjiart Hoeli, Da Human 
orum Annahum Fiarjineiitn (Bonn, 18 id) The fiw 
fragments of lus dramas that li u c come dow n to 
us were collected by Kotin in the Poelarum Lutu 
Scemcorum Fiaymenta ( r > vols ) 

ENNS, a nver of Austria, rises at the northern 
base of a branch of tht Norm Alps m the crown - 
land of Salzburg, 12 units south of Jludstadt It 
first flows north to ltwlstadt, then north north east 
tb Hieflau, after which it protei ds in a general 
direction north-north-west, p esses Stey er, and joins 
the Danube 11 miles below tho town of Linz, after 
a course of about 120 miles Its chief affluents are 
the Salsa and the Stcyer For the last 15 miles of 
its course, the E forms the boundary between 
Upper Austna (Ober der Bans) and Lower A ustria 
(Unter der Enns) The seem ry on tho banks of the 
E. is in general bold and romantic, as it flows, for 
the must part, between parallel mountain-chains, 


! which are lofty and precipitous. In ita lower course, 
it becomes navigable, but it is chiefly important 
from the valuable water power which it supplies. 

E'NOCH, the name of two different individuals 
m Scripture —l The eldest son of Cain, who built 
a city winch was called after his name.—2. The son 
of Jared, and father of Methuselah. A peculiarly 
mysterious interest attaches to him on account of 
tlie supernatural manner m which Ins earthly career 
terminated Wo am told by the wntor of (kinesis, 
that E ‘ w alked with God .KM) vinre and lie was 
not, for God took lnm’ What the stattment ‘ho 
was not’ fligtnfu d to the later Jiws, is explained by 
tin w liter ot the I puttie to the Hebrews ‘Enoch 
was translated that hi should not sett death.’ 13. 
and Elijah ire tho only human bemgR on mord who 
did not impure to discharge tin debt wluoli mortals 
owe to nature It nny mturally bi supposed 
that E was a iliarattei on whom the extravagant 
finty of tin lattr Jews would fistenwith unusual 
jib emit' A» they iaim mon ami more into contact 
with (lutian. and otlnr cultiue, they felt the 
metssity of linking on tin nifs and Heiences of 
(untile nations to tinlr own lustoiy, if they would 
i ontinue lo pu an vi that ft i ling of supieniaty winch 
was ho dt n to thi» priih in the chosen people 
Heme, 13 appears is tin imcntoi of wilting, until 
mi tie, astronomy, iti , anil is albums! to havo filled 
MM) books with tin reulatnms winch lie liceived, 
tin number 700 bang obviously suggested, by tlnf 
number of y ns eluiiug wlinh In is slid to havo 
w liked with (.od 

ENOCH, Kook oi This book, from which, 
inumisly enough, St Jude ijuntis an if it were 
history, alitvvH how licIlly mythical tile hiatoiy of 
tin mysterious intedduvinn Flint h hnl beiome! 
It was ptobnbly wnttui oiigmally m Aiainaie, by 
a native ot Kikstini, m tin 2d c lie! The praise 
d ito is not known At sulisi quuit ]«noils, it would 
sk in to bavi ban i nl irgid by additions and nitei- 
jiokitioiis It is ilividal into five parts, and tho 
/nit dim muses of Bin h subjects an tho fall ot the 
aogi Is, mil flu* immiiy of 13 through the iarth 
uid thiough I'aiadiM in the enmjiany of an angel, 
bv whom be is initiated into tin HiinitH of 
nntim, Ac , tbr uramul contimK E ’« aeeount of 
whit vvis rivi ihd lo him timmnmg tin heavenly 
m spirituil rigioti, the tlmil tiuits of iiHtronony anil 
the jilitnonuna of the ho isouh , the fuirrth rtpre- 
«i rits 13 beholding, in projilutic vision, the ceiursi of 
f'lvme Piovuli nee till tin coming of the Messiah, 
mil tht lint consiHtH of exhortations based on wliat 
lus pm filed The book was eumnt in tho pnmi- 
uvo church and vv os quoted by thi Fathers, but was 
lost sight of by Olnistnui wuti rn about the close of 
the 8th eentiuy, ho that until last century it was 
only known by ixtrocts Fortunately, however, 
the triveller lirute diHiovend in Aiiyssiuia three 
lomiilctc MSN of tin work which he brought to 
England m 1777 Hum MSN proved to lie an 
Ethiopic vi rsion madi from the Gruk one, in use 
among tin Fathers, as w as t viilent from the coinci* 
di in i of laugingt Thi Etlnopic version did not 
ipneir till 1818, whin it was published by Arch¬ 
bishop Lawrcnci An English translation, however, 
by the same writi r, had appeared m 1821, which 
passed through three editions, andfonned the basis of 
the Gennan eshtion of Hoffmann (J< in, 1837 — 1838). 
In 1846, Gfroicr published a Latin translation of tho 
work, but by far the best edition is that of Dr A. 
Dillmanii, w ho, m 1851, published the Etiuppm text 
fiom live MSN , aud in J853, a Gennan translation, 
with an introduction and commentary, vfbioh has 
recently turned the attention of many Gennan 
scholars to the subject. 
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ENOS—EN8IGN. 


E'lfOS (anciently, Ainas), an ancient town and 
seaport of European Tutkey, m the province of 
Euraili, is situated on a rooky isthmus at the 
mouth of a gulf of tho same name, about 35 miles 
west north west of Gallipoli It u the port of 
Admuoplc, and has some trade in wool, camels’ 
hair, cotton, leather, silk, &c Its harbour is 
commodious, but so shallow, fiom being choked up 
with Band, that it admits only small vessels Pop 
6000, principally Greeks The Gulf of Enos is 
about 24 miles wide at the entrance, extends into 
the country for about 14 miles, ami is on an 
average 5 miles brood 

The town of E is very ancient Vngil mentions 
it (Ain 111 18) as being oik ot the towns founded 
by JEncna, after tbe su k ot Troy , and Homer also 
attests its antiquity by illudmg to it in his great 
poem (II iv 519) 

ENRIQUEZ, Gomj/ Antonio (pioperly, Enri 
QUKZ DE Pi/), a Npuush jioet, tlie son of 1 baptized 
PortuglHHf Jew, was liom it Ntgovn 1 jrly 111 th< 
17th century He intend tin irmy in Ins 20tli 
yeai, anil rose to tin rank of < iptun but 111 lb lb, 
had to Jlee tin country, to rs< apt tbe pusciution of 
the Inquisition, wliu li misjaited him of a suret 
leaning to the i ri oil of his 1 ither JO setlli d at 
Amsterdam, and lattrrly jnofessnl tin Jewish filth, 
m consequi m e of winch, lie w is burnt d m ilhgy 
by thi pious Catholics of Nt villi, 14th Aptil 1060 
The dais of lus diuth is not known During his 
resident 1 m Spam, E hail cousidemble 11 put,it ion as 
a dramatic pint Aicoidmg to Ins own account, he 
wrote 22 comedns, which nut with gnat succiss on 
tho stage, in nmsequcuie of winch, uvri al of them 
passed ns Galili ron’s La prudente Abigail, Em/anar 
para remar, CiIoh no op mien al sol, and A In qar 
obligan los < dost, wtre pubhshid under the name ot 
Fernando do Z&rati E’s comedies shew him to 
have possessed much inventiveness, but in other 
Aspects they deserve little jirmsc Among his 
other wntings aie Las Acadnmas moialts (Rouen, 
1642), containing some fine elegiac vi rse , La Culpa 
del primer peieipmo (Rouen, 1644) a mjstico 
theofogic poem, El mqlo Pitaghrico (Rouen, 1047), 
a sines of satirical portraits paitly in piose mil 
partly m verse, and El Samson Xazaieno (Rouen, 
1656), an abortive epic For a notice of E and Ins 
wutiugs, siu Estiuhos lustoncos politico 1 y htnauoi 
sobeielos Judins de Espaila, by JosG Amador do los 
Rios (Madrid, 1848) 

ENRO'LMENT, entry upon a register or record 

Emolument oj DeeiL In order to prevent the 
secret transfer of lands which was effected in 
England by means of a Bargain and Sale (q v), it 
was provided by 27 Htn VHI c 16, that no 
transfer ol land should bo effected by barg un and 
sale, unless tho deed were enrolled within six 
months of the date ot the deed By thi Finos and 
Recoveries Act (3 anil 4 Will IV 0 74), it is enaited 
that all transfers of land effected under the provi¬ 
sions of that statute, must be enrolled m the Court 
of Chancery within six months after the ixeoution 

Eniolnu.nl of Ikcree in Chaiucm —A detree in a 
suit in Chanem v does not receive full effi ct until it 
has been em oiled A c mse may be re beard by the 
judge before whom it has liecn argued, or may be 
taken to the couit of appeal until enrolled, but 
ifttr enrolment the cause can only be heard in the 
House of Lords. If not enrolled within six months, 
an eider for enrolment is necessary The opposite 
party wishing to prevent an inrolment. must lodge 
a eav eat, if he lias not presented a petition for 
re heanng 

ENSEMBLE (Fr), tho general effect produced 
by the whole figures or objects in a picture, the 


persons and plot of a drama, or the various parts 
of a musical performance. 

ENSIGN /s the title of the lowest combatant 
rank of commissioned officers In the British army, 
and is derived from their being charged with the 
duty of carrying the regimental colotus or ensign 
(Fr enscigne, Lat mmgne) In tbe hand-to hand 
mfilfics of the middle ages, the preservation of tho 
colours or standard, as the rallying point of those 
lighting under the same leader, was a matter of 
vital importance, and was only intrusted to the 
brav 1 st and most trustworthy The colours were 
1 uni nut fed to him with imposing ceremony in pre- 
si nee of the assembled regiment, and he haa to 
take an oath to ilifend them with life and limb, 
and if rieiil wort, to wrap himself m them as a 
sluoud, and devote himself to death The man 
who undirtook this perilous post rtceived some- 
timis as much ns sixfold the utnml pay It was 
doubtless in this way that the jwint of honour aroso 
respecting tho colours History records repeated 
instances where the oath was kept to the letter 
I 11 the modem system of warfnic, tho ligimcntal 
colours iro sililom exposed to such dangei, and the 
office of uisign is of liss at count In Ini infantry, 
then ue two kinds ot subalterns below the captain, 
vi/ , thi lieutenant and the ensign In the cavalry 
and nrtiUi ry, tho duties of insign are taken by 
othceis who receive the titles ot corni t or lieu- 
tenaut When a gentl an cnfeis the army, he 
always begins as an env .11 (if in the infantry), and 
fiom this rank he rists by jmrehase or seniority 
The price of an ensign’s commission is stattd 
uuilir Commissions, A nun, as well as the extra 
price to bf paid on rising to the lank of lieutenant 
The pay is 5s Ad pci day, and the half pay 
Is KW to .Is , although it is most unusual for an 
ensign to bo on half pay A 11 ensign in the Foot 
Gnaids ranks as a lieutenant in the army, and, on 
transfi rnng lus services to an infantry or cavalry 
regiment, would exchange with an officer of that 
gi aile 

The ensign’s duty generally is to assist the captain 
in left rente to everything Ik longing to the particular 
compiny winch tho latter touimanils There are as 
many ensigns in an infantry regiment as there are 
comp inies , and one of these has tho duty of carry¬ 
ing the regimental colours when on the march or on 
pai ide 

In tho late East India Company’s army, a cadet 
became an ensign, in rank and pij, directly he 
landed m India 

Ensign is also the name of one of the flags 
belonging to the British fleet, and, under that or 
some otliLr name, to most other fleets It is a large 
flag or banner hoisted on an ensign staff, a long pole 
erected over the poop, or at the gaff when the ship 
is under sad Its chief purpose is to denote tho 
nation to which the ship belongs The English 
ensign has for a gioundwork one of three colours— 
red, white, 01 blue (tho use of one of these colours 
indicates a particulir squadron of the English 
navy)—and bears tho Union double cross of St 
George and St Andrew, or Union Jack (q v), 
m the upper corner next the mast (dexter-chief). 
The white ensign is also divided into four quarter* 
by a red cross of St George The ensign is 
of the same colour as the pennant. Merchant- 
vessels are only allowed to carry the red ensign , 
but yachts, if of clubs acknowledged by the 
Admiralty, are permitted to use the throe odours. 
Formeily, the English admirals required ships of 
all other nations to dip their ensigns as a token of 
respect to the English flag the refusal of the Butch 
to comply with this custom, was the signal for ana 
of Blake’s bloodiest encounters with Van Tromp. 



ENTABLATDHE—ENTADA. 


ENTA'BIiATURE, that part of a design in 
classic architecture which surmounts the Columns 
(q v), and rests upon the capitals? It is usually 
about two diameters of the column m height, and 
is divided in every style of classical architectuie 
into three parts—architrave, frieze, and cornioo 
These parts vary m their relative proportions m 
different styles In Done architecture, for example, 
if the entablature be divided into eight eqnal parts, 
two of these form the height of the arointi hi e, three 
that of the frieze, and tkri u that of the cornice lu 
the other styles, the relative proportions aie as 
three, three, and four 

The term entablature was not used till the 17 th 
c, the members composing it being previously 
simply designated the cornu i, frieze, and architrave 

1 The Architraie is tlu horizontal portion whie li 
rests immediately upon the abac us of the culumn it 
is usually ornamented with horizontal mouldings, 
with ilat spaces 01 Jau<r between The upper 
moulding always pi ejects further than the othi rs, 
so as to throw oil the ram This moulding a anes m 
different styles In Doric (fig 1), it is a plain square 
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Pig 1 —Example of Done Entablature 

projection, with small pi admits or qulke undei the 
tnglyphs In tin othc l styles, it is genie rally an 
Ogee or talon moulding 'I lie so mouldings ire fn 
neatly ennchfd with leaf ornaments, and in very 
orid designs the fine are also nine bed 
2 The Frte re is the middle' portion of the entab¬ 
lature, between the lop of the architrave and tin* 
bed of the tormce In the Done style, it is 
ornamented with tnglyphs oi slight projections, 
divided l>y angular grooves into three juris The. 
spaces between the tnglyphs (called metopes) are 
square, and art either plain or enriched, either with 
figure-sculpture, as in the Parthenon, or with bulls’ 
heads, pater®, or other omunrnts In the other 
styles, the frieze is never cut into portions, but is 
either left quite plain or ornamented with figure- 
sculpture or scroll work The former is most usual 
in Greek art, the latte r m Roman In late Roman 
works, the frieze is sometimes swelled or made to 
project with a curve 

, 3 The Cornice forms the upper portion of the 

entablature It is divided into several parts. The 
lower moulding or mouldings resting on the frieze 
are called the bed mouldings—the upper projecting 
part is called the Corona (q v), and between tlm 
two there are frequently introduced modillions and 
dentil bands. The bed-moulding is generally of an 
oval or echinus form, and is frequently ennehed 
■with the egg and tongue or leaf ornaments The 
upper moulding of the corona is generally of a 
1 cymarecta form (see Column, fig. 1), and is often 


ornamented with hens’ heads These rom ^Xit the 
openings through which the rain was at firitued off 
from the roof gutters, which were oat in the top 
of this moulding, and were retained as omajnents 
after that original use was discontinued. The 
corona jirojeets well over the frieze and architrave, 
and proteits them frond nun, while at tile same 
time, by itR broad shadow, it gives repose and 
vanity of effect to the building Tho soffit, or 
under side of tin c orona, is frequently panelled and 
ornaiut nteel w ith jiateras 

Orunn — Tho rampant nt juirts of the entablature 
aro said with some appearance of truth, to owe 
their origin to the forms of tho construction of the 
oldest temples The'se were of wood, and were put 
together m the manner most natuial for that 
Matt ml The equate beams laid across from post 
to post aro rejirisiuteel by tho architrave, tho 
tngljjihs of the lru/u are cojiml from the ends of 
the eioss bi ums, the comico is taken from the 
boarding wbuh covered tho ratters and ties of tho 
roof—projected so as to throw off the ram, anel the 
dentils and modillions show the i neis of the rafters 
left uncovered 

Whatc i tr tin ongin of tho entablature may have 
bun, it is a n m.tik iblo ia< t, as connected with 
Cmh awl Kmean ait, how jiermstcut the entabla* 
tint w is as ,v feature in the deeoiation of these 
classic stjlia ho long as buildings consisted of one 
story m height, this was quite natural, but after 
this simple system was ihaudoncd, and when, hr m 
Roman are lute i tore, series of columns and entabla¬ 
tures wen piled one above the othci - not used ton- 
structiou.dly, but simply applied to the face of the 



Fig 2.—Example of Composite Entablature. 

building—tho comict, fneze, ami architrave still 
re tauie d their pi,acts and proportions In the revived 
Roman art of tin 16th c, the entablature was used 
in a manner still fnrthi'i removed from ltB original 
purpose (hg 2) The strict projiortions of die 
various parts were entirely lost eight of. The fnezo 
was increased in height, so as to admit of small 
windows, to light the entresol or Mczzanm (<j v), 
anel in the French and English forms of the renais¬ 
sance, -the various me mbers become still mors 
attenuated and altered from the original design (see 
Renaissance) But in no modification of classic 
architecture, however debased, is the entablature 
awanting. The architrave, fneze. and cornice are 
esse ntial jiortions of every classic design 
ENT ADA, a genus of climbing alirtths of the 
natural order Leffuminosce, suborder Mimotea, 
having pinnate or btpmnate leaves, and remark¬ 
able for their great pods, m which thp seeds he 
amidst a glutinous or gelatinous substance The 
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ENTAIL. 


Beetls rtf K Purscetlia, an East Indian species, are 
sapomw-i hub, and are used for washing the hair 
The pl.uit attains a great size its pods are some- 
tmus tolly hit feet long, and six inches broad, the 
set <ls am beautiful brown beuns, so largo that iu 
O ylon they are often hollowed out and used as 
tinili i boxes 

Ely TAI L, or ENTAY'LE (Fr la,Ho, to cut), 
often used by old English lutluim foi any anhitce- 
tmal ornament whnh is suilptund oi <ut in stout 
Chaucer spe aka of 

‘An image of in otln r < litailc 

and othoi exainph h aic give n by I'arLor (Glossary 
of Aiclutertuu) 

ENTAIL, m, as it is fuqiuntlv t.illt d in Scot 
land, tail if, iioin l’i Unlln to cut, proptily 
signifies any <b -.tin ition by wlin li the legal cnuisi 
of succesHion is ini nil, inn m inoic of the htus 
at law bung ixibubd 01 |»ustpoiiul, and thi settli 
merit of Ivixl in ulo upon ipirtiiulu but 01 suns 
of hens T In di sin tnpnsirii m mu own fimily 
land uludi wi have iilhti inlmitid in aujunul, 
appears to lit mhi n nt m tin hum in muni ’flu 
fust distinct tl UA iff till instill! I of 1 ut Ills IS 
to hi found in tin Koinaii lm 'flic (Jinks, 
linhul, jnunittid persona In n irne siiiiissurs to 
thitr i si-itis, mil to ipjwiiut i substitutes who 
should tike the istite on tin foiluii of him lust 
nainiil Tin mibstituti, as ippomted, Mas pei 
nutted to sum id oil tin di itb of the instituti 
(as In was i illtd) SMllmut h vwng issue or without 
alienating tin istiti Hut tins lmntid light till 
fftl shmt of tin powu of uitulmg wliuli lus since 
pievaihd m \ moiis (ountins At Liomc, undi'i 
the Intel emperors (In piattui nt si tiling 1 mil 
upon a sun.s ot burs, by ini ins of J'idi uominissa 
(<j v), grew up, md was ham tionul by the stiti 
These ilis(Is, uludi vane migmiUy simply a tmst 
reposed in tin bom on ot a friunl, to whom tin 
propirty \i is conveyed, to cuiy out the will ot the 
grantm, l>y iltgrus maivtd tin simtmu ot tin 
law In then tally hum, they euntamed ineiely i 
substitution of in irs Thus ‘ Jlmm n< U stuuienhun 
Jttutd, limit c /dm os sustepo it ’ ‘ Iloqo ut ti stamt nto 

tun Sulim htnulem fit nit’ ‘Jior/o hern dim, nt hart 
ddatnn ahemt, aril itlini/unt Januhti — Hunt k ms, 
s 058 Hut by the latu lm, a lnuili fuller form 
of sttlhmiut wis admitted, wheriby tin estate 
was protected flom cveiy sort of aluuition ‘ Volo 
wens (Fibs non vnidt ut) hitutldms nu is, vrt/ur 
Jtmaau mjm fits sal mam it tas finnan, sun 
phcis, Jihut Hill* it nt/iotibu * in nntinsnin trmjms 
Si altt/uiu uutem torum mliierit )'<mhn pattern 
mam, eel ftriiritin lupn tarn, potistatim Italnal 
muleie oohnedi suo et fmieiun ab co si uutem 
nlnptis prater hare Jeicnt, nil quod nhtujutm, uiutih 
uh/ite inntum’ — hit) xvxi 88, s 15 Hue \u 
hue an example of the principal clauses of a 
stmt entail as subsequently mote fully earned 
out in Scotland It is impossible to doubt that 
this Jloman form must have been adopted by the 
Scottish law \ era m framing their deeds of entail 
The limitation to a particular line ot descent tho 
prohibition to alienate, or burden wuth debt, and tho 
still more peculiar feature of the declaration of 
foifeiture m cist of non compliance, are to l>e found 
in both forms There, irt, how met, two points in 
"huh the Homan lm chileud from that which 
pi o\ <ule d tor many years in Scotl md—vu, that the 
former did not recognise the light of primogeniture, 
and that the limitation ot the dec d was restricted to 
four gcneiatiouH For the right of primogeniture, os 
recognised iu deeds of entail, we are indented to the 
feudal law That system, which has united with 
to 


the civil law to form a basis for the codes of modem 
Europe, did not, in its original form, recognise the 
right of a. holder of bum to alienate his feudal 
benefice. But the nght of the eldest sou to represent 
bis father, both in the duties and privileges of the 
litf, if not an original principle of the system, was 
universally recognised in. the days of its greatest 
power We shall presently see how this prmcinlo 
was embodied m a Scottish deed of entcuL We 
come now to consider entails as they have existed 
iu modern nations 

hi Luqlund, the Savons, it is saul, prohibited the 
alienation of lands by those who had succeeded 
to tin m until r condition that they should not 
clu n itc — Wilkins’s hays Stuumictv, p 43 (note) 
Among tin Maxims, tho law of pumogeniture was 
not recognised But oil the establishment of the 
tcudil liws in England, a pt vctioe> began to prevail 
whi ic by in cstcti wis si ttleil upon a particular 
Buies ot Imis, as ‘to a man and the heirs of his 
body ’ Tins is the first geim of an entail in 
Engl mil It was c illul i In sunpli conditional, 
bi c mm tin. Jiulgi s leftist d to ltiogmsi an absolute 
limitation of tin estate to a paitunlirlme of iiuira, 
but In Id tin ch stimtinii to be louditional on the 
birth of an hen, and tint that condition having been 
putifiid, the donee was frit to alienate the estate 
Tin common lm thus rifusing to k cognise entails, 
istitute was passed which had the effect of mfcto- 
duung that piactiie mb Euglmd Tins was the 
f minus stituto l>< I hi (q \ ), when by it was 
ilei laud tint the estit should hi lit LI n’tuuduni 
lot main tloiu In ordu to tin en ation of in entail 
under this statnti, it w is not enough that the* 
cst iti w is limite d to ‘ i man md lus In u •>,’ is those 
wind-, wnc lit id to constitute m estate in fie, it 
w is lnctssaiy tint tin estuti should lit giien to 
‘ a unit .and the liens oi lus body,’ oi ‘to a man anil 
the hi ns ot his body by lus wilt join’ The funner 
w is called a general, tin 1 itti r a special entail. 

A notin i form w tie it by 1 mds might hi entailed 
limiti the stitute ]h horns, was by settlement ill 
]<i inhuming! (q \ ) I'm nculy 200 ye irs ifter 
tin pissing of this net, lunls settled m the form 
which it presuibiel tout mind to be held under tho 
fetters of a stuct cnluJ Hut the tendency of the 
1 iw, which m Scotland, is no shall presently sec, 
w is to strmgtlun the powei of entails, was, in 
ltuglmd, m tho opposite elm i turn Foi a long 
tune, ten nits m tail, taking advantage of legal 
teihniealitits, wore able prietically to" defeat the 
limitation in tul by means of a Discontinuance 
But it was not till the time of Edward IV that an 
i Ib.i tual moms of (aiding the provisions of the 
aet awes brought into use", this was acliieied by 
means of a ptoctss called a common recovery See 
Kinks and ItnovruiLs By tins process, a tenant 
in tail iouhl birthc entail, and cons ert the estate 
into a fee simple Anothci mode of barring an entail 
w is by means of a Fine (q v ) It had been declared 
by the statute hi horns, that levying a fine of lands 
should be no lm to the entail, but by 32 Hen 
VII[ c 30 , it was matted that a fine of lands, 
when duly levied, should be a complete bar to tho 
tenant in tul, anil those claiming undei him. It is 
to be ohsoned that the operation of a fine was 
confine el to those claiming under the tenant m tail, • 
those who had rights of leversion or remainder 
under the grantor of the eutail were not excluded by 
this species of assurance, so that by means of a 
recoauy only could an estate tail be converted into 
a fee simple From the introduction of common 
recove ries tdl the passing of the Fines and Recoveries 
Act (.1 and 4 Will IV c 74), a period of more than 
300 years, it was impossible that an estate could be' 
held under the fetters of an entail, if the tenant , 
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m tail and the next heir chose to combine to defeat 
the entail. By the Fines and Recoveries Act, the 
technicalities formerly necessary m order to bar an 
entail were removed, and tenant m tail may now, by 
a simple conveyance, alienate his estate at pleasure 
An estate tail is a freehold of a limited description 
Tenant in tad may commit Wasto (<i v ) Formerly, 
an estate tail was net liable to the debts of the 
tenant, but by 1 and 2 Viet c 110, this restnction 
has been removed Copyhold lands have been held, 
not to fall under the operation of the statute Ik 
Jkiuia. A limitation, therefore, w hioli m a freehold 
creates an estate tail, m copyhold 1 ends mates a 
fee-simple conditional, acorn ding to the old common 
law, except where the custom of tlio manoi is to 
the contrary 

In Scotland, as in England, entails appear first to 
have taken tliejr rise from tin feudal usage s It h is 
beotl observed by Lmd Kaines, that while tho f< ml il 
system was m its vigoui, tvciy i state was m fiet 
entailed, because no propnetor li id any powci to 
altor the ordor of the sweetssmn Hut when the 
stricter feudal principles gave way, and the powei of 
alienating land Ik can to bt recognised, the holders 
of estates sought to stcwii, by died, in thm own 
families the lands which tiny possessed Tin foim 
first adoptid for this purpose was tin siiiijih destiua 
tion, whereby the estati was simply liiniteil to a 
partieulai sties of hens, without piolubition to 
alienate, m deelaiation of Joitilturi for ionti aviation 
of the will ot the grtutor In tins form, tin dud 
must hate lesemhled. tin uuly English etituls 
The feuelil law of pnmogemtuich it mg been its t ned 
as a nonuple ot umunon ltw, tin estitc would 
naturally descend fiom father to son m tin line 
indicated by tin dud But, as it w is held that 
those succeeding under this dted wire not ristiamcd 
from alienating, the practice of adding prohibitory 
clauses was introduced Fntails in tins foim wuo 
held to bind the heir fiom granting gratuitous aliens 
tions, but lie was not lesti.uneel from silling the 
estate, or burdening it with debt Eiilj in the 
17th c , a further addition was made to tin form of 
the dted by the mtioduction of irntaut and resolu 
tivo clauses, i e , el msis dteftring tlie> ai t of alien i- 
tion to be mill, and to infer tin forfutme of the 
estate Tho foim thus adopted, which resembles 
closely the foim of tin Rom m ele e el tbcady notice d, 
was fortified by a illusion of thi Court ot Session 
m thi Stormont entail, M 1 Imlding that 

an estate so ]notcetul could not be. attic lad by 
creelitors This dtcision create'd much elifft n no# 
of opinion amongst lawyers as to thi power of the 
grantor thus to piotut an istalt fiom tho onirous 
act of the heir, in mnseijutnce of which tin famous 
Scotch Entail Aet, lbf>5, c 22, was passed, by which 
it was enacted that au tstate conveyed by a dud 
fortified bv prohibitory, irritant, mil resolutive 
clauses, and recorded in a p irtieular itgistei, should 
bo effectually secured in the line of eb stination. 
This act has always been most stmtly viewed by 
Scottish lawyers, and uitills which have Iks n 
found deficient in any of tin proscribed requisites, 
have been regarded by the ceetirts as utterly metfec 
tuaL The first Loul Meadowlmnk, in a judgment 
which has always been regarded as a leading 
"authority, laid it down that entails 1 arc the tneio 
creatures of statute,’ and that where the interests 
of third parties arc concerned, every part of au 
entail is liable to the strictest interpretation {Hamil 
ton v Macdowall, 3d March 1815) The operation 
of the old entail act was found, notwithstanding, 
to be of the most oppressive character Statutes 
were in consequence passed from tune to time, 
empowering lieire of entail to grant leasee of their 
* lands of longer duration than could be granted 


under the act 1685, and to make provisions for their 
families. But at length, by the 11th and 12th 
Viet, c 36, the power of fettering lands by a, Strict 
entail has been finally destroyed By this act, heirs 
under an existing entail may disentau. With the con¬ 
sent of certaui heirs next w suee ession, and in all 
entails made 1 after 1st August 1848, and also in old 
entails where the heir in possession was born, since 
1st August 1848, tho heir ot entail m possession 
may, by means of a simple deed of disentail, free 
his c state 1 mm the restrictions of tin entail 

In Jmnnn, before the icbollum, tho English law 
as to estitcs tml prevailed But in the United 
States, the law of entails has been gradually nban- 
clout c I by tin several states, and property can now 
be fettcieel, to i limited exteut only, by meins 
ot exec utoiy Devises (4 v) I 11 France the power 
of creating entails his varied much at different 
periods, tioni the right to in.iko a porjxitunl entail, 
wine h ippe us to lm* bun the original principle!, to 
a limit it 1011 to foui, and it out time to two degrees. 
But by tin (‘ode boipoleon, ss 8%—897, ontftUB are 
now ibsolutdy piolubitoel Iu Spain, also, 1 ntails, 
winch were permitted under loitain restiietions, 
hive been entirely abolished by a law r of tho 
Coites in 1820 'Jims it will In sun that tho light 
of see uimg land in a putu ulai ftnnly, which eotn- 
lninds itse It to the natmnl feelings, hies been found 
so opjniHsiM in operation, end so m|tuious to the 
jmblie interest tint after an oxisUnei of moro 
thin <>(K) yens it has been practically discarded 
almost sniiultiniously by the gmeial consent of 
mode rn mtions 

E'NTAhTS (Clr), the swelling outline given to 
the 1 shaft of a Column (q v ) 

ENTELLIIS MONKEY, 01 HONUM VW 
(Semnopithtrua Jlnhlhtt), an East Indian species of 
monkey, with \illnwmli fur, fice ot violet tinge, 
snrroimdtd witli jirojiotmg lours, long limbs, anel 
very long muscular and powerful though not pie 
liensile- i ill It is Jn Id in mi]h rstitious revirimo 
bv the Hindus, and is often to be him n exhibiting 
nnuh impudent familianty in the precincts of 
temples, indeed, temples are 1 often spin illy ileeli- 
e iteil to it hospitils are iieiteil foi its ruiptlon 
when ste k or woiiuebil Hindu lives affix a far 
more seene punishment to tho slaughter of ono 
of these sacitel monkeys than of a man, tho peasant 
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cstppms it an honour when lua garden is plundered 
or his house robbed by troops of them, and would 
consider it au net of the greatest sacrilege to drive 
them away They take their place# with perfect 
confident on the roof# of houses, and, muse at the 
passing crowd. Ibis fa one of the very few species 
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of mo[ keys found in the northern province* of 
India., land in summer ascends the Himalaya to 
the pme-forcsts, and almost to the snow-line, it has 
even succeeded in crossing the mountains, and 
occurs in Biiotan 

ENTERITIS (Gr enleron, the intestines), inflam¬ 
mation of the bowels, and (“specially of their muscu¬ 
lar and Boious coat, leading to Constipation (n v) 
and pam, with Coho (q v), and sometimes Ileus 
(q v ) Enteritis is distinguished from these last affec 
tions, indeed, only by the puss uce of inflammatory 
symptoms —1 e, pam, tonde mess, fever, &c, fi om a 
very early stage of tin disease, and iu so decided a 
form as to n quir< special attention Tf enteritis 
does not dope ml upon mrihumcal obstruction, it 
may be combated by hot foment ikons, with niotler 
ate leeching and counter nutation, and the internal i 
administration of opium Injections of warm water, 
or of asafotida and turpi ntim (sei Cr ysricR), 
should be at the same tinn giv (u to clear the lower 
bowel, and all purgatives, ixupfc in some eases 
castor oil, should bo avonlid The disease is, how¬ 
ever, one of great daugir, and should never be 
incautiously treated with domestic it me dies. It is 
closely allied to Peritonitis (q v ), arid oftendepc'nels 
upon internal meehameal causes, or on external 
injury 

In the Lower AnimnU - I nil unmation of the 
bowels, among the In ivi< 1 br< c ds of horses, 
generally results from somt enoi of diet, such as 
a long fast followed by t lugt, hastily ebvouitd 
meal, indigestible or e isily firmentible food, or 
large draughts of w itei it impiopu times Whin 
thus produced, it is fuqm utly preudi d by stomich 
staggers or eobe, alb eti cbietly the muums cent 
of tho large intestines, anil often runs its course 
in from eight to twelve hours With liineasing 
fever and restlessness, the pulse soon ims to 70 or 
upwards, and, uuhkc wlut obtains in coin, eon 
tunics throughout considerably ibove the nuturil 
standard of 40 beats per minuti The pam is 

g reat, but the animal, instead of reekli ssly threiwing 
imself about, as m <olu gets up mil lits down 
oautiously Resjurition is qunkuud, tho hovvds 
torpid Cold sweats, stupor, and occasionally 
dchiium, pnceele death When connected with, 
or occurring os a sequel to inlinen/a, lamimtis, 
and othci complaints, tho small intestines are as 
much affected as the laige, md the peritoneal os 
wi 11 is the' mucous < o it of tin bow i Is Q’his form 
is more common in the lisjltter lneeds When 
tho patient is seen eailj, whilst the pulse is still 
clear and distimt, md not above 00, and the 
legs anel ears w um, bloodletting is useful, as it 
relieves the in ei loaded vissels, anil prevents that 
exudation of blood whieli spculily be conus ponied 
out in the interior of the bowels This disease 
should be treated as follows In a pint of oil, or 
an infusion of two draehms of aloes in hot watt r, 
give a scruple of calomel and au ounce of lnuiU- 
nnm, and repeat tho calomel and laudanum every 
hour in gruel until the bowels are opened, or 
iivt or six doses are given. Encourage the action 


I wet pasture, aend or poisonous plants, bad water, 
I and overdriving The symptoms are fever and 
thirst, a quick but rather weak pulse, restless twitoh- 
fn g up of the hind limbs, tenderness of Hie belly, 
and torpidity of the bowels OalveB generally die 
in three or four days, other cattle m a wees or 
nine days Bleed early, open the bowels with & 
pint of oil and a drachm of calomel, which may 
be repeated m eight or ten hours, if no effect 
is produced. Give (very hour fifteen drops of 
Fleming’ b tincture of aconite m water, until sue 


of tho bowels by using every half hour soap and 
watei clysters, to which add laudanum so long 
as pain and straining continue If the animal 
is nauseated and stupid, with a cold skin, and a 
weak quick pulse, blegdiug and reducing lemedijs 
are very injurious, and the only hope lies in follow¬ 
ing up one dose of the calomel and aloes with 
small doses of laudanum and sweet spirit of nitre, 
or other stimulants, repeated every forty minutes 
In all stages, woollon cloths wrung out of hot water 
and applied to the belly encourage the action of Hie 
boWtls, and relieve the ptun 
Enteritis in cattle is mostly produced by coarse 


billy, and uso two ounce doses of laudanum if the 
pain ia grtat Enteritis in sheep mostly occurs in 
cold exposed localities, and where flocks are sub 
jeitcd to great privations or improper feeding 
The symptoms and tuatment resemble those of 
cattle 

ENTOMO'LOGY (Gr entomon, an insect, logot, 
a discourse), the science which has Insects (q v) 
foi its subject The mere collector of nisocts may 
lie one of the humblest labourers in the great field 
of natural history, but lus labours contribute mate¬ 
rials for the more philosophic naturalist who studies 
tho stiucturcs of these creatures, and compares 
them w ith one another according to the unity and 
the variety of design which they exhibit And 
when wo begin to take > o account the vast number 
of diffi rent spi cn a of i > ots, their great diversities 
of structure anil of li d> ts their git at complexity of 
organisation, the wonderful tiansfounations which 
many of tin in undergo it dillermt stigis of their 
existence, and tin (qu illy wondcifid but extremely 
various instincts which many of them display, we 
find entomology to be a senncei worthy to engage 
the noblest mind But be sides all these things we 
must rememlier that msc>cts serve most important 
juirposis in the gmeral economy of nature, and 
tint some of them uc diuctly usi ful to man, some 
directly injurious, at least when thur numbers are 
at any tune cxcosmv cly multiplied 

Entomology, along with the other branches of 
natural lnstoiy, was "cultivated by Aristotle and 
other Greeks Aristotle is the most ancient author 
of w hose woi ks auytliing relating to tins science now 
r« mams Pliny lias little on this subject but what 
is copied fiom Aristotle , and it can scaicely be said 
1 o have lx en again studied as a science till the 16th 
c, when attention began once more' to be directed 
to it, although it was not till tlu 17th c that much 
progress was made, or that any important works on 
entomology appeared Insects then began to be 
de&uibcd, not only those of Europe, but also some of 
the curious and splendid insects of tropical countries j 
bees and othei insects of particular interest received 
attention, tho metamorphoses of insects began to 
bo studied, and then anatomy to be investigated. 
The names of Goedart, Malpighi, Swammerdam, 
Leuweahoeh, and Ray deserve to be particularly 
mentioned , but the infant state of the science may 
be illustrated by the fact, that about the end of Hie 
17th c, Kay estimated the whole number of insects 
in the woild at 10,000 species, a number smaller than 
is now known to exist m Britain alone In the 18th 


branches of science ine progress of the science 
was much promoted by his arrangement and exhibi¬ 
tion of the discoveries of previous and contemporary 
naturalists, and by his system of classification, 
founded on characters taken from the wings, or 
their absence, a system professedly artificial, yet so 
harmonising with the most natural distribution into 
groups, that some of its orders were indicated by ' 
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Anatotle, and that it has retained and seems likely to 
retain it* plao&raodified, indeed, bnt not essentially 
changed. De (Jeer and Fabncius are perhaps, after 
Linnama, the most worthy to be named of tine groat 
entomologiBts of the 18th century At the close of 
the 18th and beginning of the 19th c, the name of 
Latreille is pre-eminently conspicuous. and in the 
year 1815, a new impulse began to be given to the 
Btudy of entomology in Britain by the publication of , 
the admirable Introduction to Entomology of Messrs 
Kirby and Spence, a work combining in a remaik- j 
able degree the mints of being at oure popular and j 
scientific Since the beginning of tin 19th c, the 
number of insects known and descnlxid has prodi 
giously increased , many entomologists have with 
great advantage demoted themselves particulailv to 
the study of particular orders of insects, and many 
valuable monographs have appealed Entomological 
literature has now become very extensive The 
progress of the science lias owed not a little to 
entomological societies, of v Inch the Entomological 
Society of London may bt particularly mentioned 
We cannot attempt to tninm rate the distinguished 
entomologists of the 19th c , but perhaps the names 
of Leaih, Maeleay, Curtis, Stephens, Westwood, 
Smith, Walker, Stainton, bwainson, and. 01iu< kard, 
deserve particular notue among those of But.un, 
Meigen, Junne, Gy Undid, Urivfnhorst, llubnei, 
Dufour, Boibdmal Eilchsen, and Luoidam among 
those of the continent of Europe , and Say among, 
those of Ameuca It is to l« ngiotted tint wo 
have not vet any com]>ht< woik on the insects of, 
Bntani a in Invctu lirttuniucu, of vvliuli sumo j 
volumes by dittuent authois luvo Ism published 
under the auspices of tin Entomological Society, 
is intended to supply the w ant 
ENTOMO STKACA (Gi insect rIicIIs), a term 
introduced by Millie r, and adopted by Latmlle, 
Cuvier, and other natiualists, to designate the si cond 
of their two gii at divisions of Crustaceans <ij v ) , 
The number of spec ics of E is voy gri at Thiyare 
all of small size, except the King crabs (Lumihui), 
which in many lcsjscts dificr fiom all the rist, 
and have ruentl> been formed by some natura 
hsts into a sub class of crust,items by themselves. 
Many of them are nnnutt, and exist m gii it, 
numbers both m frisli and silt wafer, paiticuJ.uly | 
m stagnant or neuly stagnant fresh vv.atu, nflbiding j 
to many kuuls of fis.hu, tbiir principal food Tluy 
differ very much m peneru Irani, the number of' 
organs of locomotion is also very van oils— m som< 
very few, in some more than one huudml— usually 
adajited for swimming rally, and attached to the' 
abdominal as well as to tin thoracic s< gments , but 1 
there novel is a fin like expansion of the uul, as 
in some of the malaeosti icons crustaceans The | 
antennai of some are, however, used ns organs of 
locomotion Some of flic E have mouths fitted for 
mastication, and some for suction .Not a few aie 
parasitic. The lioirt has the form of a lon< vessel 
One or two nervous knots or globules BUpply the I 
place of a brain. The organs of respiration arc m , 
certain species attached to some of the organs of i 
locomotion, in the form of ham,, often grouped into 
boards, combs, or tufts, oi blade like expansions of 
the anterior legs are subservient to the purpose of 
inspiration in others, no special organs of respira¬ 
tion we known to exist The eyes arc sometimes 
confluent, so as to form a Bingle mass—one eye—in 
the front of the head. The name E. has been given to 
these creatures iu consequence of most of the species 
having shells of one or two jinxes, rather horny than 
calcareous, and of very slender consistence, generally 
almost membranous and transparent In very many, 
the shell consists of two valves, capable of being 
.complet&y dosed, bat which, at the pleasure of the 


little animal, can also be opened so as to . 
antenrue and feet to be stretched out. J 

The study of the smaller crustaceans has recently 
been prosecuted with great assiduity and success, 
by Milne Edwards and others, and In consequence 
of the great differences existing among them, new 
classifications have been proposed, and the name EL 
has by some Ivon restricted to those which have a 
.mouth formed for mastication, hut no special organs 
of respiration, toimmg a seitiou which is subdivided 
into two ordi ra, Onti avoda and Copepoda, the former 
liaviug a biv dve shell oi sjnold, the- 1 itter destitute 
of iff- But the name E is still commonly employed 
m its former wider sense 

ENTOMOSTIIAGA, Fossa. 13. nttaiued their 
maximum size m the pohcwmc waters, winch they 
tenanted in vast shoals The Silurian Trilobito 
(q v') was a phyllopod, awl the I’torogotus (q v) 
of the old red sandstone was nearly allied to tho 
modern hmulus Small bivalvnlar species arc found 
in all strata, sometimes, as at Burdie House, near 
Edinburgh, forming layers of < onsidorable thickness, 
at others scattered m enmmoua munbers m the 
drie.l sedinic nts of lakes, as in the flesh water clayB 
of the Wi ildcu, or forming m some places a large 
proiKirtion of clulk, with the multitudes of their 
thin t deuxous coverings 

E NTOPIIYTES (Entophytn , Gi enton, within, 
and phyton, a plant), a term usually employed to 
denote those pvrasitic pi mts which grow on living 
animals 11 is seldom c xtended to vegetable para¬ 
sites which grow on living vegetables, whether on 
ixUnial 01 internal pints, nor is it rostrieted to 
tlioso which are found hi tho mtcrnal cavities, or 
w ithm tho substanc e of amm.il lsiches, but includes 
all winch have then scat on living annual tissues 
It docs not, like the analogous term EnUnoa, denote 
any particular class of orgunscd beuigs, some of 
tho E aie Ah/a, and some Fungi, but to these two 
ordeis tiny an hunted, and all of them belong to 
the lowc r sections of these orders , some of them to 
those lowest Mictions m winch the distinguishing 
ch nac tus of the two uulcis cannot easily bo traeid, 
so that tiny aie re ferred to the one oi the other on 
very sluicl. l grounds, those in which a colouring 
nutter is plaint bang icekoned alga', although is 
ran ho obsc 11 ed only in mosses of aggregate'll cells, 
anil not m the cells when vac will separately, and 
tlioso which eve n in tho mass appear entirely colour- 
]. ns, bung considered fungi Many of the alg® 
and fungi parasitic on plants aie nearly allied to 
those whie.li occur on animals , thus, ergot and tho 
kind of mildew which has piovcd so destructive to 
vines, are rcftricd to the saiuo genus (Oi/hum) to 
winch is also refined the fungus found in tho 
disc used mucous membrane m eases of aphtha or 
thiuc/i and anothei genus (Botrytw, q v) contains 
the lungus called Museardinc, or Silkworm Hot, so 
destructive to silkworms, together with the fungus 
whu h accompanies ot causes the potato disease, and 
many other sjvcies winch infest plants Common 
mould is even suppose d to occur on animal tissues 
tending to decay, during life, as well a* on dead 
animal and ve-getable substances 

Vege'table parasites occur both in man and in (he 
lower animals, nut a few of them are peculiar to 
hshes, and more are peculiar to insects than to any 
other class of animals. The fungi'which grow on 
the bodies of insects sometimes attain an Extra¬ 
ordinary development Splueria Euiensu, which 
grows on a Chinese caterpillar, and to whioh medi¬ 
cinal virtue's, probably imaginary, are ascribed in 
China, attains a length greater than (hat of the 
! caterpillar itself A similar species (8 Babert-m) u 
! found on the caterpillar of a New Zealand moth. 

n 
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Ttf* situations in wluc,h PI occur are very various. 
Sonul, like the thrush fungus already noticed, 
appear in dine used conditions of the mucous mem¬ 
brane* , some tmd their place in the lungs, the ear, 
or <>th<r organs, sonio on the skm, in the hair 
follicles, ana tn as well as oh the hair itself The 
‘fiu ’ winch appears on the tongue when the stomach 
is disordered, abounds m the extremely slender 
nnbianching threads of the alga called Lcptothrir 
buKolis, which also vegetates luxuriantly in cavities 
and oornors of the tot th not sufficiently visited by 
the tooth brush The lungs of lnrds, thf gills of 
hslies, the intestines of nisi its tin wing tov%i of 
beetles, the eggs of mollmch, ill liavi Ihur piouliur 
vegetable parasites by which fliey are sometimes 
infested 

It is oftpn by no me ins easy to say whctlioi tin 
presence of E is to be regudul as tin eonscqui nco 
or as the cause of dose one , koitu turns it may be 
both Sometimes it ipp< uk to In lerlainly a consi 
quonce, as win n tin fsairtun (or Miromopirihn) 
vent ru all waits in tin < ontrnts of the slum icli uid 
bowels, somiturns, is m tin iIimikis called /'Veens, 
Panu/o, Tinea, 1/trpts tonvuani,, Plua Polonirn, 
Mentatp a. PUipmeis > u ntrofnl , At , it seems entithel 
to be regarded as the cause of the diseased stati, 
and the! cuie of the disease se ems to be accomplished 
by killing the parasite, often a tiling of no little 
difheulty 

Whence the germs eif E ire domed is often a 
question to which it would not be easy to hnel in 
answer Their speucs m extiniuly inmute but 
there) are no plants wliitli produce seals 01 sports 
more abundantly than some of them elo , the growth 
of the plants themselvis is very 1 ipid, and repro¬ 
duction is ‘ v e rv lute nse and i ipul ’ 

It has some tunes been imagined that epidemic 
diseases may be caused by spores of E conveyed 
through the air, no evidence has, however, been 
produced to ie mlci this opinion jiiobabh An 
attempt wvs made to establish the existence of 
cholera fungi in dga, but it complete ly r faileel 

ENTOZO'A This term is applied to all the animal 
foims which live tithe i in the natural entities 
(as, for example., the inkatm.il e in d), or ill the 
solid tissues (as, for example the In a) of othe i 
animals The neunhti of those parasites is so 
great (there being at hast 20 distinct spee its ot 
worms found m man, 14 m the dog, ]fi in the 
horse, 11 in the common fowl, Ai ), and their 
octurrenet' so frequent, especially m some of the 
lower animals, that w* must rig aid their presence, 
at all events m main species, i ather ns the noimil 
condition, than as a moibul state clue to accidental 
causes 

It is worthy of notice, that m iny of the animals 
included amongst the E only enjoy a paiasdic 
existence duimg a part of their total life, which 
often, as in the well known east of pi i fe>ct insects, 
presents vc'ry vanes 1 and ilistme t phases Thus, tor 
txamplo, the lari to of the gielliy ((Petrus opn) 
undelgo tlicu entire development in the stomach 
of the liom’ attaching themselves by minute hooks 
to the east in mucous membi am , they then eletaeh 
themselves, pns» along the lntistines, and in duo 
time are disehirged, and undcigo tlieir further 
changes externally, and many similar instance's 
might be quoted l'or this reason, and addition¬ 
ally because parasihs are> now known to belong 
to various classes ol u uinla, we no longer attempt, 
hko Linnteus ami Cuvier, to form a special group 
of E , and a reference to the 1 t rines intestines in 
the Sastema Faturce, or to the Entozoaires m the 
P&inc Animal, at once shews that these illustrious 
naturalists grouped together animals with few or no 
true natural afhmties. 


Although most E. belong to the class of Vermes, 
or Worms, this, as has been already observed, is by 
no means exclusively the ease Thus, oven fishes 
may lead a parasitic existence, a hah of the genus 
Fiercuffer being freeiuently found in the respiratory 
cavity of the Holothuna tvbulvsa, or Sea-cwcuinbLr, 
and small fishes having been frequently observed in 
the cavity of the Asteria discotdes Amongst tho 
crustaceans, instances of parasitism are by no means 
rare , eliflerent specie's of Leman being abundant 
in the branchial (or gill) cavity, and on the surface 
of numerous fishes, while too Lmguatulm infest 
mammals, icptiles, and fishes, being found in the 
olfacteny sinuses, the laiynx, the lungs, the pen- 
tone aj cavity, Ac The instances m which molluscs 
are found to live parasitically are few, certain 
g isti ropnds, however, inhabit the boebt*s of echino- 
etenns, liolothunas, and eomatulas, and amongst 
tho lamelJibianchiitcs, sjierios of modiolana and 
my tilus live in the bodies of anciduins There are 
hh oral e asi a of polypi wluili have been obscrvctl 
to adopt a paiasitic custom e and finally, various 
protozoa vie not unheqmntly met with in the 
animal fluids, for e xauiplc, ceilain species of Vibrio, 
Cnmmonns, and Pm miienum, have been found m 
the intestinal ev actuations in choluta and durrktxa, 
'Mounds have been found in tlio urine m cholera, 
mil ctitam intusoui ami rhiropoela in the blood 
of the> elog, tlu flog, and many othoi ammds See 
Ha maiozoa 

I’lie inoic common ids of E appear to have 
attractid the notiee e the t uliost plivsiiuiis .ami 
. natmgJUHIs whosi opinions m works have leached 
ns lljppoe iak s ipt al « of si \ cral won ms, especially 
the turn i and ase Hides, infesting tin human intes¬ 
tinal canal, and i’ytliigoias learned in India that 
the balk of the pome grin ite acted almost as a 
specific in casts of tape worm Aristotle notue*d 
both the tape v orm of the dog and of man, and tho 
Cystneieus lellulour (set ( lsiom Worms) of the 
pig, hut uttnly unconscious that the evsticcrcuji, 
mulct f i\ ourahlo e ouilll ions, he came tie V elope d into 
a tape worm (si e Taj f won vis), lt'krrcd the origin 
of all intestinal wonns to spontaneous generation 
- i doctrine that si'tvms to have been generally 
odopted till the 17th c, when I (.cell published (m 
1GM) a woik on fldiniutliology, m whieh ho (lie* 
tine tly she w od that the gi lit i ation of \ anous K, 
followed tho same laws as in luglier animals, aud 
that in many instances them wtre distinct males 
ami females Tho gri it it cent discovei y, that tho 
vtsiculu or bl wider like pu isites, such as the 
differe'nt species of eysticoicus and ctrminis, are 
cestoid worms in an elily stage of development, is 
alluded to m Cisiom worms, and will be more 
fully notieed in the article Tat*F WORMS 

Anothe'r point ot gene ral interest in connection 
with E, is the p ut of the body in which they arc 
found While most live w the intestinal canal and 
other open cavities (as the larynx, bronchial tubes, 
At ), others au found in the closed cavities and in 
tho paieuchymatous tissue of the liver and other 
solid oi gans Thus (confining our remarks to the 
E occurring in man), Anchyloitoma duodenede, 
Stiow/ytu* (huxtenahs, two species of Ascans , 
Vjcyun 11 ci micularts, Tnchocephalus dispar, LHstoma 
heterophyes, at least four species of Tania, and 
Bothrmepkalus latus, have been found in different 
parts of the intestinal canal, while Sbongylw gigas 
inhabits the kidney, another species of St muggins 
the lungs, a species of Spiroptei a the bladder, two 
sin oil's of Fuana and Monostoma Lentis the eye, 
Trichina spiralis the voluntary muscles, two species 
of LihiiuKOccus and Cysticercus celluloses, various 
parenchymatous tissues, two species of Distoma the 
gall-bladder, another species the portal vein, and 



ENTR'AOT—ENTRY OF AN HEIR. 


the Ftfaria Mechnatns, or gumta*m>rm, the aitb- by the nver Mmho, on the E. by Galicia ancuTraa 
cutaneous tissue. * os Montes, on tlw S bj the province of Jioira, 

Davame, who may be rcgqrd<»el os one of the from which it is separated by the river Pouro, 
highest living authorities on tins subject, gives the and on the W by the Atlantic Ocean. It has an 
following synopsis of the E occurring in man and area of about 3094 square miles, and a population 
the domestic animals (see his Traxtt ties Entozoams, of 857,132 It has men called the Paradise of 


Pans, 1860) 

Type I Pkoiwoa, including the genera Bar 


Portugal, and indued it may Iks doubted whether 
any territory m Europe of equal extent exhibits 


(mum, Vdtrw, Monas, Co commas, Trichomonas, | so much heuity it is traverses l from north-east 


Paramecium 


to south vent by three mountain ranges, which. 


Type II Cestohjea, including the families of liowevei, sink down as they nppioacli the coast, 
Tawiada and Bothi tucephnlvhr The fan in'la lowing a cnusidci dilc tract of undulating country 
ocuui (1) m their undeveloped, cystic, oi vehicular along the si i margin The elntl livers, liesidea 
form, constituting the genera Ctrnunis and CyAtcti 


those alli uly mentioned as funning the northern 


cus; and (2) in their perfect, uhbnn like shape, anil soutlimi houiulanes ot the province, arc the 
constituting the genus Tama, ot ninth about 20 Limi a portion of the vile of winch is said to 


species have been desenbid The Both) totrp/i 
ohduB contain the single gums Bolhnoirji/ia/iCt, 
which embraces canons speucs Then e.uly cu 
vesicular stage his not yet bun desenbtd 


lorm tho joy i best landscape 1 in the world—the 
C iv ado, and th< Tamego The climate is agreeable 
uid lu ilthy The chid piodue turns are wine, oil, 
flax, mu/i, wheat, liuhv, oats and vegetables. 


Type III Tofmaioih.!, liuludmg two well Wmi, whnli is hIujvjk <1 at Ojiorto, is largely 


marked seconelaiy typts (1) The P<ihi\l<nnnla, j exported 


which live as epi/o i on the skin oi gills <.t dipt itn I it wli 
animals, and wlneh do not concern us Jnr< , and (2) ! luovim 
tho Jhstmnfln, meludmg the genera Voitntloma viuuu 
Jhstoma, 1/olo‘itoina, Am/i/itslomn with tin doubtful capitil 
geneia of Titraitoma and Ifijallin/tliitm KN'I 

Tviis, IV Ae yvniocKi hua, with the single , 

genus hiliimnhi/nih>i\ ,i i> 


the unst are numerous fisheries, 


I it whnli gust nmnheis linel < nijiloymeut Tho 
jniovinei of Minim eonsists of tinet ehstilets, llraga, 
J V mine, and l’oito, with the town of Braga for the 


KNTRH Itl'OS (the Spanish feu Between Rivers) 
tiki s its » mu from its oeeupying the space between 
tin I’aiam and the Uiuguay, inimimutely above 


rry. . vr -%r v » a I * - l miiK* > , miiiji uuiiniy nuiBQ 

Yi_ | wsl,, f m( * ^vo ( ,S(M | tin point win If tin v unite to form the VIate It ia 

whieh th.se worms kivebi en discoid,ed ippu | 0!K< ot Ul( ot the \rgu.tine Confodoration 


entlv in tin ir larval or wipe tft i tly iltvcloptd st ite 


ire i is cstnimtid at 1*2,0(10 squill e miles, and 


(onu by ltam. v m the 1mm m trie he a md once by thr ttlon at 80,000 inhabitants Thu country 

\ ulpian m tin kidney of the do,,), i) name gives |h entirely pu.tm.il-its pnneipal pioeluotiona 

the following genera, Oxy nr,, 1 nans, -S/mo/./e m, 1m intJ hl( ] (% fallow, ami jetkeel beef The 

Jt nhina, J itcJuMimn, 1 1 t<lit>u/i/ittliii, Jilnita, Sl)l [ ls I)( ,t well lifted few e ultivation, for, besides 
Jlor/uiuus, Sdnostuina, iShoniji/lits, A inliyntiloma, |„ lu „ rl thrr swampy throughout, it-is subject, m 
IdurtyhuH the south, to anoint llooelh 'Jhe capital is Bajada 

Iypf VI AcAMlloriiFi \, including the genus ,p ,s ln ta I'e oi 1’iiau.i, the* other Tirnioipal towns 

/ eiitaitoma in (.ualeguiy, (luilegei uchu, and Concepcion do la 

Alarming as the above listmiy ,oe in, compare (>| 11)ia 
tively few ot the woims contumd in it elo in 

reality give rise to dingtrems eu seven symptoms ENTREMETS, ENTREES, Fremrh terms now 
It seems to lio a condition of parasitism, that the use d in England to ile hi gnute oi'rtam courses of dishes 
railmal upon which tin pinnate live} must not la se rvtel at fuKluoinble daunts Tho chief dishes are 
destroyed by it, and it has been sugge ste el by one inline, uid the lighter dishes arc e nhi incts 
of our highest iothoiit.es on tins sub|cct, Van ENTRESOL See Miz/yxrv 
Buwdcn that in imny cases the pai isitc elofs not 

so much attuk the mgimsm m which it e vnts, as ENTRO'J’IITM, or ENTBO'PION (fir rn, m, and 


its BUpcrihundiut products Ihijirdin and other Irt/in, 1 turn), inversion of tliu eyelishes, or even 


heluiuithologists hive ilisciihed 


m winch eye lid, e oiise que lit cifhei on loss of substance, oi on 


worms were* di adopt'd by tlioiisiude m ikisous , fnllauuuatinv swelling of the liel If confined to 


apparently m good health Tin symptoms ore a lone or two cydishes, they should be plucked out 
sioncd by AscamUs, T.cnuc, Ac, arc elcsiubcil in by the roots 'mil the Imlbs shouhl be cauterised, 
the articles Ascarix, Tai s worms, Ac i hut the raehcal eiiiu of himtu cntiopium mjunes 

.4. . ,.e ... „_4 ! .. , ...4 .4...., .A 4-1., .. n .4- As. 4-1%« 


The multiplication of worms is most rapid in i a c infill adaptation oi tilt aur^ooivp ait to tho 
debilitated persons, especially ehildien living in j cnciimst nice s of the jiartn ulai else, and should 


colei and damp situitions , and impure w afe r, uhu[h 
fruits, and law or unperlutly cooked meat, hive 
cousiiierable influence on the devedopment of these 


not lie attciupteel by unskilled hands 
ENTRY, Rirln ot A jn rson is said, m English 


cousieieraoie mi ue. ee one ue ... u esc , w ^ w d ||t Ijf , ntfy wh( , lm8 l„, en wron „. 

animals or e e e sc I*'' 1 ' fully dispossessed e>r ousted of 1 md anel tenements 

for their destruction, sec the article VvKVrtFm.u } Abatement, Intrusion, or Disseisin See the 
and foi information regrading the fracture and , H :, ual nrtlll , s ’ H , Kk r these h.aels Aright of entry 
babite of the most important L sec the articles f ,, lo((t ,, y Ml) q. rln , a descent cast, i e, 
Ascaris, Be.rHRiocEiHw n moio Woims, whm th( t(Irult tort,ously"in pssesamn » per- 
Fjearia, Monostoma, Nfm-vtoiwa briHoriEKA, nutt<Hl t() eontltlU( tmmo i„sted till his death, andw 
«TRONOYLU8, Tape WORMS, TREMAT0iDEA,lRitHiNA, w|£(( , dul , JllH h , Ir This result of suffering a 
TkicKOCEPHAIU8 deseentsmst is removed, 3 and 4 ,W.U IV c 27, 

ENTR’ACT, in Music, is an instrumental piece, and right of entry w now lost by not assertmgnt 
composed in the form of a little sy mphony or oyer for twenty ye ars 

ture, to be performed between the acts of a play ENTRY OF AN HEIR In tho feudal law of 

E'NTRls! DOU'RO E MI'NHO, or, as it is fre Scotland, this term was applied to the recognition of 
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must [in renu wi <1 to hts heir The renewal, however, 
is not optional, it is merely an occasion of exacting 
dues oi i ntry from the heir, which tend, of course, 
to dimmish the value of the property, and of 
putting fees into the pockets of conveyancing 
lawyers, who are the only real gamers by the 
arrangement See Conveyancing 
ENVELOPES Until the introduction of the 
penny-postage system, envelopes for written letters 
were very little adopted , it was far more customary 
to secure, hy wafer or si aling wax, tin shot t of paper 
on which the letter was wiitti n When the postage 
was rendered umfonn lor all distmccs, ami prepay¬ 
ment enforced, or at lc isl ri commended, it was 
supposed that st inaptd envelopes would bo con 
vement coverings lor litttrs, sealing the Utter and 
paying the postagi at one opuition Suih has 
indeed been tin use, but tin < in i lope mannf ic 
ture has sune taken t mw direction, and to an 
extent that no one < ould li ivc c ontc mpl itul St \i t al 
large firms in London and ilscwhue i m make 
envelopes tnoie cheaply thin the govcminint, and 
can vaiy the si7t, shape colour, uul rjuality to an 
indefinite degzte, as i consequence, although cave 
lopes bearing the goveinrmnt unpnssid '-tamp are 
still m demand, the unit unptd v irietn a aio use d in 
very much, largt r quantities Tin y u e made by two 
methods, involving difbitiit iniounts of machine 
power The paper is hist cut into qnnltangular 
pieces rather longer thin wide by a cutting blade 
brought to bear upon a pile of sheets at one e , and 
then cutting dies leduee tin so pieces to the pioper 
shape, generally lozenge* or diamond form, but some 
tunes with eurvdmc ir edges For some kinds, it is 
found to economise both time and jupei to st imp 
the pieces out at once fioin the rough shcc'ts Tin 
subsequent folding anil gumming arc piitonnid 

g enerally by hand, scmctiuiis by' minium In the 
and-mothod, women anil gills fold with almost 
incredible quickness, hiving very simple guide 
pieces to aid them in giving tin pioper oidnng 
quadrangular shape to the fold The gum is applied 
with a small brush, cither all along the overlapping 
edgos, or m spots here and the re, according to the 
quality of the cnveloiie 

The envelope machine's, liowevci, such as thoso 
of Messrs Do la Hue, aro beautiful example's of 
automatic mechanism In the kind invented and 
used by tins celebrated firm, a cutting machine 
severs the blanks or papt'rs , and dies arc employed 
to stamp the deviee on the spot where the seal 
would otherwise he The blanks are then feel into 
the folding maelime, whine they pass through .a 
curious senes of processes Each blank is elined 
down mto a box, where a plungi r makes four ereast s 
m it, two short levers fold down two c>f the flaps 
thus made, a gumming apparatus comes up, and 
applit'B a line of wet guni to each flap edge , two 
small levers then fold down the other two flaps 
(but only fastening one of them), and finally, the 
envelope is shitted aside to a pile, and m ike s way 
for another All theso processes are gone through 
in one second, enabling the m ichiuo to make sixty 
envelopes per minute Wke.ro twelve of these 
machines an? wmkmg at once, it will be seen that a 
million envelopes me put out of hand m a very short 
time Nearly a million and a half of enveloped 
letters pass through the post ov cry dai/ in the Unitod 
Kingdom, most of the envelopes for whim are of 
Home manufacture , anil besides thus, a largo export 
trade is maintained. The stamped envelopes all go 
to Somerset House, to have the stamp impressed 
upon them, w Inch is done by a beautiful machine, 
chiefly iuv ented by Mr Edw m Hill, in which emboss¬ 
ing and colonr printing are ingeniously combined 
These envelopes an sold by the Stamp-office, 


between which and the Post-office a monetary 
adjustment becomes necessary 
E'NVOY, a diplomatic minister of the seoond 
order, i. e, inferior m rank to an ambassador 
Envoys ordinary and extraordinary, ministers 
pit nipotcntiary, the mtornuncios of tile pope, and 
all other inferioi diplomatic ministers, differ from 
ambassadors in this, that although they receive 
their credentials, like ambassadors, immediately 
fiinn their sovereign, they represent npt his 
personal dignity, but only his affairs They Btand 
to him just us an oidmary agent does to his 
jirmcipal, and their acts or promises are his m 
a business, though not in a personal sense It is 
saul that this class of diplomatists was first 
liittoduced by Louis XI of France, towards the 
cud of the 15th century The envoy is superior 
m rauk to the chargt d’aflaires, whose creden¬ 
tials proeetd from the ministers of the state 
from which he is sent, and aie addressed to the 
mimitt rs of the st ite to which ho is sent, or are a 
men delegation fium an ambassador or envoy to 
conduct the aflans of the mission in his absence 
Consuls (q v) aie not generally reckoned among 
diplomatic ministers, though, where they have 
diploni itic dutus to perform independently ot an 
ambassador or envoy, tin y are aei redited, and 
tieited is niimsteis Aceoulmg to the division of 
diplomatic agents into foo* classes, which was made 
b> the great poweis at o eongiess of Vienna in 
1815 via 1 Ambassad is, legatis, and nuncios, 
L’ Envoys, ministi rs, and other agmts act redited to 
soi deigns , and .1 Oh ugts d’aflaires, accredited by 
and to the departments of Foieign Aflurs— an 
mvoy would bo of the second, and a ehargS 
d’affaires of the thud rmk But the piaetice of this 
couutiy has mtcijected between the ambassador 
anil the envoy a second class, called envoys extra 
oidmary and ministers plenipotentiary, which, of 
course, throw's the ordinary envoy into the thud, 
and thi chaigfi d’aff tires into the fourth class See 
Ojiavc d n’Air Aims, Ambassador, Embassy, aud 
Consul. 

ENYED See Nagy jnykd 

E'OCENE [coi, dawn, and Lamoi, recent), a terra 
nvtrodueed by Lyell to characterise the Lower 
Tertiary strata, from the idea that the fossil shells 
of that period contain an extremely small proportion 
(d.) per cent) of living bjK cies. Ho accordingly looks 
upon these beds as indicating the dawn of the 
existing stato of the testaceous fauna—no recent 
specits having been detected m the older rocks. 
The gradual approximation of the living inhabitants 
of tin glol» to the present forms is the chief charac- 
tenxtic of the Eocene and newer deposits The 
Eocene bt ds rest on the chalk Like the other Ter- 
tiai y strata, tin se deposits occupy small and detached 
aitas when compart il with the older measures It 
is uot difficult to determine the ri larave position of 
Fi unary or Secondary strata, because of the great 
extent of particular beds, being fiequently continu¬ 
ous oyer extensive districts But Tertiary deposits 
are more isolated, and occur in smaller aud more 
dctaelnd patches, hence it is difficult to determine 
the contemporaneity of the sections of the various 
periods, occurring as they do in different isolated 
localities Their relations rnuBt be determined from 
the jietralogical structure of the beds, which,how¬ 
ever, is very inconstant, or from the more satis¬ 
factory evidence derived from their fossiliferous 
contents 

In the following table are given ,the generally 
received divisions of this period, with the maximum 
thickness (m English feet) of the English strata, and 
the French and Belgian equivalent beds. , 



EOLIAN HARP—SPACRHDACE2E. 


| 1 Harojutrad leriu, 

l 

3 S. Bembrtdgo aorieo, 

3 Ogborno series, 
k 4 Hendon senes, 

* 

H ' 

8 i. Bsgshot series, 

fi London cloy series, 

7 Plastic clay series, 

8 Tlianet snnds series, 


(i Cftlosirs locustro aupe- 
rieur, saeLGria de Fon¬ 
tainebleau —Rupeliem 
Oypseous scries of Mont* 
martiw,Caloaire locustre 
moyonne, and CslcsJre 
siliceos —Tongrlcn 
Gris des Beauchamp 

Sables moyennes, Caloalr- 
grossier, end Lite toqulle 
Hires —Lacckenion and 
llruxollltn 

I Wimtlni? in France — 
48U 1 Ypresicn 
inn) Argllcplastiquootlignlto 
100 1 — Lundenicn sitperuiur 

j W mting in 1 ranee — 
K ^ Landumen mferieur 


Total thiokncss, 2542 fe'et 
EO'LIAN HARP S<e 2 >oiiA> Haiu 
EON DE BEAUMONT, Chabi.es UFNFVifcw 
Loins AuausrE Avimt Tuvioinfc b\ known ns tlio 
Chemher cPEon, was horn it J'ountrre, in Burgundy, 
in 1728, studied hew, and became an advoe.de> He 
attracted the notice of the Trine o ot Conti by soino 
political writings, and m 1733, "as introduced by 
the latter to Loins XV, who employed lnm m 
diplmn itic missions to Rnssit and Austni Aftir 
gerv nig a short time m tin irmv, not "ithout 
distinction, ho was sent to London m 1761 is 
Bccntaiy of embtssy, anil shortly ittei "as made 
mnnstu plenipotentiary Pioieuning the victim of i 
court cabal, however, which iltjimed him of his 
olhee, lie took his uveuge by publishing lus setlot 
coirtspoudonco "ith tht brciith < ourt, "hull ton 
tallied, among othtr tlungs, libels onaanous pa sons, 
for one of these, he was pieisee ute el in London , mid 
to avoiel judgment, lb d to tlu 1 e ontme nt He, how 
ever, returned to Fugl met ag un , but, on the tie till 
of Louis X V , the French ministry eleemeel it pi iielent 
to recall him, as they wire afrnel he might betiay 
their secrets to the English government, which 
made lum bnlliunt oil. rs The pit text lnitl bold of 
for this purpose, was tlm se mil tl excited in London 
by his having issunic d the gai b ot a " emi in, " lot h 
he had done at the request of Louis, the latte i, it 
may be presumed, to lnelc lus designs as a‘steitt 
agent’ On his return to France, bowetog Lon was 
very favourably received, and Lotus X\ I evtu 
ordered him to make use of tin ltmuime guh in 
future In 1783, he agun pioeectltel to London, not, 
however, m any visible official capacity, anti, though 
dressed as a woman, gave lessons in fencing, ot 
which art he "as a complete maste i On tin out *J 
break of the French Revolution, he h istened home, 
and offered his si rv n e s to the nation, but as nothing 
came of his oflu, lit finally letuined to London 
where he sank into the greatest misery, and dud 
21st May 1810 An cxununition ot Eon’s i cm tins 
by Mr J Copeland, a surgeon, settled tin question 
of his sex, and nut in eml to the curiosity of tlit Eng¬ 
lish public. His writings appeared at A nsterdam 
1775, under the title of Lowirs ilv Chnxdur d’Eon 
The Mtmtnres which bear bis name are not genuine, 
EOO'A, or Ml'DDLEBLRG, one of the FAendly 
or Tonga Talan.is, is 30 miles m urciut, and coutams 
300 inhabitants It is in lat 18° Iff Si, and long 
*175” 37' W The surface, which is rocky and 
barren, rises 600 feet above the sea. The group, 
as a whole, was discovered by Tasman, in 1043 
EOTVOS, Jozsirr, a highly distinguished Hunga¬ 
rian author, was born 3d September 1813 at Buda, 
educated at home bv a tutor of republican senti¬ 
ments, and studied philosophy and jurisprudence at 
the university of Pesth during the years 1825—1831 
He became an advocate m 1833, but soon resolved 
* to devote hims elf exclusively to literature, in which 


fielef he had already won a great reputation by his 
oomedies Krtttlnuok (The Critics) and JJdaUxuUh 
(The Weddings), and also by his tragedy Jioaxft 
(Revenge) Alter lus return from a journey through 
Germany, Franco, England, Switzeiland, and the 
Netherlands, he published his Prison JReform ((?{$»£- 
ntHsrrform , Pesth, 1838), which was instrumental in 
bunging about many wholesome improvements in 
regard to prisons This "as followed (1838—1841) 
by his no\ tl entitled The Carthusian, which existed 
groat mtoi t st, and wvs pronounced to bo one of the 
frost pi eductions of Hungarian literature E, now 
began to distinguish himself in polities When the 
Liberal party sjilit, m 1814, into Mumcipalists and 
Centralists, lie became one of tin most eloquent 
adv ocates of the poiii y of the latter party, and wrote 
numuous mtales in f av our of it m,the Peek Ihrlap, 
which ire marked by vaneil liaramg, fulness of 
thought, and eh game ot expression They were 
issiud iu a collet ted form at ieipsie in 184b, mider 
the title of liefoim The I illin/v Notary (A’ Fahl’ 
,Jr gyroje, 1 voK , l’< sth, 1814- 1846, English by 
Otto Wt ncksLin, 1850, German by Mailath) is a 
work of tin highest oidir ot incut For variety of 
incident, insy vigour of style, humour, liveliness, 
and fie slim s« of disci lptive power, it has been pro¬ 
nounced t qu.il to tin best of the Warn lot Novels. 
It w is Billowed ill IS17 1818 by Ins Maffi/arorezdn 

loll hen (Hunguy in l r >Ll), which descilhes the 
lnsurree tion of the pc is mts that happened in that 
yiai in n niasteily style When tlio revolution of 
1818 broke out, F. was appointed Mnustci ot Public 
Instruction, but soon bicunc ivvuo of his own 
meijiaeity for the vvoik of a practical statesman, 
and abandoning Ins country, wluc b he deemed it 
lmpossililc foi lum to serve, l c tin cl for some time to 
Mininh, wlieie he employed himself exclusively m 
literary pmsuits 'The most important fruit of Ins 
icsideucc Inn w is J)rr Em flues do Idem des 19 
Jaloli auf Slant und Uisellmhuft (The Influence of 
the lch as of tht 19th Century on the State and on 
Seemly Pesth and ’Vienna, 1831) In 1851, E 
leliirnrd to Hungary, but has not siuee mmgled 
in politics See (’seugerv’h Urn/aini Itidnn und 
Slantvnanvet (Uratoia and Statesmen of Hungary, 
Vienna, 1831) 

EPACRIDA'CIEE, a n dural ordei of exogenous 
plants, eonuating ol slirubs and small trees, which, 



Spnngeha Incamata * 

1, flower and calyx, 3, anther, 3, ttameni and OtWf. 

both in appearance and in botanical characters, 
much resemble the Etwee, or Heath family The 



EPACT-EPAULEMENT. 


most I 

w mac oil found in the sim 


distinguishing structural character generals sad statesmen, and one who for a lo 


iplicity of 
longitudin 



Epacns Grondifloia. 


which are one celled, open longitudinally, and are 
destitute of appendages 
The flowers of the E have 
genci ally a tubular corolla, 
(liMduig into five -rarely 
four — segments , which, 
how (vtr, sometimes become 
separate petals The ealyx 
ir persistent, often coloured, 
li w tin same numhi 1 of se<+ 
m< nts with the corolla, and 
is surrounded with small 
lu ait, Tin st imens are 
fiwu Him in the J'lnior, 
usually crpid in niunbti to 
tin H( gain nts of the < orolla, 
jj and dtemate witii them 
The fruit is sometimis a 
capsuh, Houief lines a liiny, 
souietmuH a drupe r l he 
Jeivis aie simple, generally 
iiltcnnti, often nowikd, 
the flows is in spikes, in 
ti rmmal r u i me s, 01 axillary 
and Rolitiry —About 400 
species of E aie known, 
all natives of the Indian 
Archipelago, the Ninth St i 
Islands, and Austrilu, m 
which regions they sitiu 
to occupy the place of the In atlis of other parts 
of the world Somi, p irticulally of tin gi nus 
Kpuci lit, art well known ornaments of out green 
Ilduses, anil are flowering climbs of gn it beauty 
Some produce edible, btriics resembling tlie eiau 
berry See Uranm uuv 

E'PAOT, m Chtonologj, is the excess of the sol ir 
month abovo the lmi ir synodic d month, oi of the 
solar year above the lunai ycai of tw t lve synodic il 
months , or of seveial solar months above is many 
synodical months , or of si voial sol ir yiars aboac as 
many periods, each consisting ol 12 synodic tl months 
Tlie nienstni.il e jiact is the excess oi the civil e iltn 
elar mouth above the lunai month For a month of 
31 days, this epict is 1 diy 11 bonis 15 minutis 57 
seeonels, it avo supposo new moon to occur on the 
first elay' of the month The ail null epict is this 
excess of the solar ye ir above the lunai As the 
Julian sohu year is (ne itly) 365 days, and the Julian 
lunar ye'ir is (nearly) 3.54 (lays, the annuil epaot is 
neatly 11 days Tin epaet iortwo Julian ye irs is, 
ihcrelort', nearly 22 days , tor three years, 11 days , 
and 80 on When, however, the epact pusses JO 
days, 30 falls to be eleduetiel from it, is making an 
inteioalary month Foi time ytirs, then, the epaet 
is piojierlyr'8, and for 4 yeirs adding 11 days, it is 
14 days, and so on Following the cycle, skirting 
fiom a new moon on tlie 1st of Jnmaiy, wo huel 
that the epaet becomes 30 or 0 in tlio 10th yeai 
The epact for the 20th yo.ai is again 11, and so on 
The years in the cycle ue marked by Homan 
numerals,} 11 lll.fte , calli el tlie Golden Numbers, 
and a tible of the Tulian epicts exhibits each year 
in the cycle with its golden number and epact. As 
the Gregorian yeai (set t’\i in dak) differs from, and 
is in advance of, the Juh m by 11 days (the number 
lost on the Juliau account before tho Gregorian 
computation of time w is mtioduce'd in England), 
and ns 1L days is the difference between the solar 
and lunar years, a, follows that the Gregorian epact 
for any year is the same with the Julian epact for 
the year preceding it. 

ISP AM IN ON DAS, the most eminent of Theban 
84 


the anthers, | period elevated his country to the highest point or 
honour and prosperity, was born 414 b.c. He was 
descended from an ancient but impoverished family, 
and led a retired life till his 40th yeatprofltmg by 
the instructions of Lysis the Py‘ ;.-1p>reaB, who 
inspired him with enthusiasm fen the elevated ideas 
which it was tho object of his life to realise. E 
first becomes prominent diu mg the period when 
the Lacedomoniaiis garrisoned the citadel of Thebes, 
and kept the inhabitants in subjection. Though 
lie. took no part m the desperate but successful 
stiatigem by winch his fellow-citmms recovered 
the Cadmna in 37*) n <’, he stepped forward lmme 
eliately after into the ranks of the patriots, and 
w hen se ut to Sparta m 371 n o along with several 
others, m order to negotiate a peace between the 
two countries, E displayed as much iirmness and 
dignity as eloquence in the debate which ensued 
upon the question whither Thebes should ratify 
the* tieity in the name of all Beiotia, the result 
of wlucli iitificitiem would have been equivalent 
to a recognition of her claim to supremacy over 
tin Laotian towns To tins the Lacedemonians 
ele inline el, and tho war was agun resumed, K. 
.vis appointed e ommandor m chief, and, m con* 
junction with his friend l’elopidas, with an army 
ot 6000 men, defeated double that number of the 
enemy at l.cuctra {171 1 c) Two years latejr, he 
ind Pclopiilas man lied ito the 1 Pclopoimesiis, 
muted seveial of the i d tubes to tall away 
fiom Sparta, and then turned Ins arms against 
that city, which, liowevei, wvs bravely defended by 
Agesilaus On lus return to Thobts, E was accused 
of hiving violated the Jaws of his country, by 
le taming the siijmme power in lus hands btyond 
the time appointed liy I ivv , hut was acquitted m 
const (picnic of lus open met anirn ited defence In 
tlie spring of 3GS B c , the w ir was re newed with 
incrtiseel fury lie tween The lies and Sparta, and E. 
mice more in.ire bed into tin Peloponnesus, but did 
not lecomplisli much, anil on lus return home, 
rccon eel a chock fiom (’habnaa at Corinth To atone 
for tins unsuci cssful undertaking, lio advanced with 
31,000 uitn into Aieadia, and joined battle with the 
mam body ot the entmy near Maiitmeia, m the' year 
362 n c E, at the head of lus troops, succeeded in 
bn ikmg tho Sp irtan phalanx, hut was mortally 
vvoundeel m the lucast l>y a javelin Being told by 
tlio phybicians that hi w r ould die as soon as the 
weapon was txtiacted, on re cuving intelligence that 
tho Beiotiaus had gained tho victory, he is said to 
hive tom out the javelin with his owm hand, 
e xclamimg ‘ I li ive lived long enough ’ His moral 
punty, justice, ami elememy are extolled by the 
ane ic nts as much is lus mditaiy taleuts, and it is 
exjucssly ricoukd of him, that he never told a 
he, i veu in jest Compare Bauch, Epamtnondaa 
viid 'Tht'n us Kampt uin the Ueyemonie (Breslau, 
1631) 

EPAU'LBMENT (from the French fyaule, 
shoulder), m siege woiks, is a portion of a battery 
or corthwoik Ihe siege batteries are generally 
slucldeel at one end at least, by epnuleracnts, 
forming an obtuse angle with the mam lino of tho 
bntteiy The object is to protect the guns and 
gunners from a flanking hie Tho name is often 
given enoncously to the parapet of the battery 
itself, but it applies properly to the flanking return 
only Sometimes the whole of a small or secondary 
earthwork, including the battery and its fl anks, 
called an epaulement, and sometimes tho same 
name is given to on isolated breast-work intended 
to shield the cavalry employed in defending a body 
of besiegers. ? 

An 6pq>de is the shoulder of a bastiod, where, j 





EPAtFLETTE—EPHEMERA. 


one ol the faces and one of the flanks meet, and 
this points to the proper meaning of epaulement, 
as a shoulder or flanking work, 

EPAULETTE, from the same French source 
as epaulemettt, is a shoulder-knot worn by com¬ 
missioned officers m the naval profession, both as an 
ornament and a distinction In the British navy, 
the officers of and above the rank of lieutenant 
wear epaulettes of gold lace, ono on each shoulder, 
sub-lieutenants wealing one only Banks and 
’ degrees are marked m a very systematic way by 
means of crowns, anchors, and stars woiked in 
silver on the epaulette, and also by the sire of the 
cordB of the epaulette itself This decoration was 
formerly universal in the Butish irtny, othiers 
wearing those of gold, men of worsted, but they 
were abolished at the time of tin Russian wai, m 
consequence of the dangir to which oilicus thus 
easily marked out wuc exposed from the enemy’s 
sharpshooters Militia officers wore ep mb ttvs of 
silver cords 

EPEFi, Chaeles Mjcitm, Amt ns i\ one of 
the foundcis of the system of instruction for 
the deaf and dumb, was horn at Versullcs, 25th 
November 1712 He studied foi > the chinch, vnd 
entering into holy oiihii, lit e mu’ a print In r tnd ' 
canon .it Troves, but eventually, on account of Ins 
Janscmst opinions, was depnved of this ippomt 
niciit He now lived m ritnonnnt m l’aris In 
the yeir 1755, ho first began to occupy himself 
w'ltb the education of two deaf aud dumb sisters, 
and, as he asst its, without any picvious knowledge 
of Peruia’s efforts in the c him, mveuted i languigo 
of Signs, by which pi rums thus afflicted might bi 
enabled to hold mtiieourso with then lcllow 
cieatiues His iirst attempts being downed with 
success, he dctcimmcd to devote his life to tin 
subpet At Ins own expense, he founded an mxti 
tution for the deaf anil dumb, aud lihouietl with 
unwearied /oil for its piospciitv His favourite 
wish, howovci, the fouidition of such in lnslitn 
tion nt the public cost, was not iultdhd till after 
his death, which took plici 2id Deeeinbcr 17hh 
He wrote a week, entitled Institution tin Sounh 
et Mudx (2 veils, 1 ‘h is, 1771) which attcrw uds 
appeared m an uiipiovid form undu tin title, 
La Vfuliihh 21mi ilk il’JushtuK In Jdoindi it 
Muetx (Pans, 1781) 

EPEI'ItA, a g.nus of spnlei i, the type of a family 
callctl hpiiudn They an of tlioae tqudiis which) 
have only a pm of pulmoiury s u s md spiracles, 



construct webs with regular meshes, formed by con¬ 
centric circles and straight radii, and are furnished 
with a pair of almost contiguous eyes on each side, 
cither four eyes forming a quadrangle in the centre 
Many of them are remarkable for the beauty of 


their colours and of their forms Several species 
abound in our gardens, particularly in autumn. E, 
dtndema is ono of the largest British spiders. It is 
found m moors, the boraors of woods, he.; but it 
is m tropical countries that the Epnridm exist in 
greatest numbers, aud attain the greatest size and 
beauty, extending fiom branch to bianch their lace- 
work, remark ible> for gracefulness of design. The 
not, when loaded with wings, wing covers, and 
limbs of insects that have been pi eyed upon, M 
often loemened, and falls down upon tho central 
nest oi dm of tho spider , aud successive nets 
thus falling down, feu in at last a ball sometimes 
as large as a man’s head Some of the spicier oords, 
carried lion outally from tree to tree* at a consider¬ 
able height fiom the giound, ‘are so strong as 
to cause a painful cheek across the face when 
mm mg quickly ngamst them , anil more than 
oneiSn ,1 E luiuent says, ‘ in riding I havo 
had inv hat lifted oft my lu.ul by a single thread,’ 

Tumi lit s (’< i/lim 

E I’ E HIES (Lat Fiaqopolm or Epi^emnvm ; 
Ilung hpt i j( i, hfoml Pituomi), an old town of 
Hungary', m the county of Salon, of which it ib the 
c ajntal, is vgiu ably situ itcd cm the left bank of tho 
Tan 7i, about 150 miles north t ast of Pcsth It is 
surrounded with w dls, is tin scat of a bishop, and 
contains some houses of the 15th aiul 10th centuries, 
built in the style of thysi in Naples, with which K. 
was much <minuted in the middle ages Its pnn 
cipal buildings arc the Church of St Nicholas, tho 
communal college, with 501) students and a library 
consisting of 14,000 volumes, and the county hall 
It has niauufoctuMs of earthen waio and of linens 
and woollens, aud Ins some trade m linen 
goods, com, and Tokay wim In tlio vicinity 
aic the >Sov ii saltworks, which produce 5000 
tons of salt annually Pop 0000, almost wholly 
Slav onto 

FPERNAY, a town of Fiance, in the department 
ofMiiui, n the he id qu ii til s of the V ins <le ('hum 
piupie, and Is situated in the midst of a rich vine- 
grow nig distilet, on the htt hank of the Marne, 10 
nulls west uni th wist of ('ll dons It is well built, 
clean, and well paved Its environs consist, for the 
most jiait, ut elegant villas, with vaults attached, 
be longing to the CJunipagni wmc merchants K. 
mamit u tuies large quantities of earthen ware from 
i eliy obtained m the nuglibouihood, and called 
'Jan dc C/uunpuipit , also liosu ry, re lined sugar, 
•and leitlier It his a busk trade in bottles, corks, 
wire, champagne wines, &c Pop 0.140 

E'PHAII, v me isurc of capacity foi elry goods in 
list among the He brt vvs It contaimel tluts, English 
pe cks aud tho t pints 

EPHE MEltA (Ci lasting fora day), a Lmnsoan 
genus of neunopterous insects, now lormiug tho 
family or tribe Lpht niendtr They aie allied to the 
LilxUulida or Drigoti flics, but dillci from them Mi 
many very important lespi cts 'They have received 
then name, to which corn spends the English Day- 
my, some times also applied to them, from the brief 
dilution ot then existmce in the perfect state, in 
winch, vi ry unlike the dragon-flies, they am believed 
to tiko no food, merely ptopagatmg their species, 
and dying From tho season of tho year in winch 
they btgin to be seen, some of them are also called 
Max ily , and by this name are well known to 
anglers, who use them, anil artificially imitate 
them as excellent lures foi trout The eggs of 
the ephemera; arc also a favourite food of fishes, 
they cohere together in a gelatinous mat*. Tho 
larva 5 and pupse are aquatic, and in these states tho 
ephemera have a much longer life than in their 

W 




EPHEMERA—EPHESUS. 


pwfetft slate, extending even to years The larvae and authenticity have generally t/een considered 
and pup < me sufficiently voracious The abdomen unquestionable, but recently Da Wotte, m lus 
of tbe ituva is furnished on each side with a act of Introduction to a Commentary an tike Eplitmma 
leaflets, which serve instead of gills for respiration, (2d edit. 1847), has tried to anew that thw epistle 
and are also used in locomotion, although there are is simply an expansion of the grander epistle to 
six feet attached to the tborioic segments The the Colossians, though he admits that it has the 


punai differ little from the larvae except m having 
rudimentary wings enclosed under scales Both 
larvae and pupro have the abdomen terminated by 


appearance of having been compiled m the apostolic 
age. 

E'PHESUS, one of the twelve Ionic cities of 


two or thiee jointed filaments, which the peifcit Asia Minor, was situated in Lydia, near the mouth 
insect also has, sometimes any long The body of of the river Cnystrus, m the midst of an alluvial 
the perfect insect is soft uni slender , the wings plain It docs not appeal to have been as old as the 


altogether wanting, tin mg ms of tin month in 
SO soft and small is not i isily to lx discerned, 


hoMilrs IJ , were (Jrtygia and i’telea. 'According to 
,Sti ibo, it w is founded by Androclus, son of Codrtis, 
uni this is the most jirobable of the accounts which 


and to lie apparently unlit lor any kind of use haie come down to us, though others held to the 
Ephemerie, m tlnir luva mil pupi slatis, Inn tradition of its Amazonian origin It was long 
chiefly under atoms in w iti f, nr in lmiiows wlinh 1 »f„rc E inquired any jiolitieal importance, m spite 
they make in tlx banks of stri. mis Whin ready of being a aieied city from an eaily period. Sub- 
for then final (bangi, tiny imp out of tin witir dued first by the Lydian, and next by the Persian 
to undergo it on some pilot oi otkei object by the kings, it was imludid, after the death of Alexander 
waterside, generally towirds sunset on some fine tlu Gre at, in tlio tomtoms of Lysimachus (281 
day of siiuimu or autumn Aft< l baling itt lined n < ) by whom it was gieatly stiengthenod Ulti- 
tlicir winged st ite, how < v( l, they < ast off a comjili to niate Ij, it t amc into the posse ssion of the Romans, 
slough or envelope, so ptifict, tb it it exhibits mil iml iu the time of Augustus, wdiea Strabo wrote, it 
the limbs, abdominal filaments, and antuime, and ] was ‘the gu.atest place of tia.de of all the cities of 
these ‘ghost like exuvuu’ an sometimes so abundant I Asia wist of the Tiiurn This was also its coiidi- 
m tlie neighbnmlinod of streams, ns to com in ‘ a 1 tion wlun \isitcd by ! u Paid, who icsided hero 
pearly layer’ the hat and baske t of the anglei The thrie years, but the dt ,ti notion of its great temple 
multitudes of iplic'iriit.e m oltcn nry gnat, filling by tbe Goths, m 2b() A P , gtue it a blow from 
the an as !i cloud , my, ho ibund.int ue tiny it winch it m\cr rceoveicd In HI a j> , it was the 
times, tlmt tbur bodns have bun known to coyer scene of the (hit</ genu d council of the Christian 
the ground in eerlim elistuifs of Fi.inei, and lino (’lunch Its geniril history, while a city of the 
been gatheuel from parts ul ir spots m cait loaels to Byzantine empire, was unimportant, and before the 
be used as manure days of 'fame i lane it had almost completely perished 

* iwimra mum r --The nuns of E comprise a stadium 087 feet long, 
,r ^ MERA, oi b I, bill's I) [A hi A in Latin of a gieat theatre (alluded to in the 

(from ter epi and htimm, on i da)), a inn winch u count of St 1’nil’s preiching m the city), of an 
lasts only a single dy, or pjrt of a day, and is otkum or nn ,,, lt ]laU , 1 m d of various walls and 
gout rally depenele nt on some slight lo, al nutation belonging to the Greek, Roman, anil Byzan 

It hardly requires any other tie.itim.nt than the tlIie rlM JVfeai the western extrumty of the 
remo\ il of the it known town are also some massive structures, which over- 

TtT»TTr<'AjrtnTL< //1 ( r ji ^ i look tlic swamp or mar^h where was the ancient 

EPIIEMERIS «. ‘f oi the iliy) sanamc l c regarded with much probabihty 

appbeel to aluun ws f.om the r c, ntam.ng o ees o{ ^ j ^ 

for eailidiy It is mostly c.m m d to astr i .me e mindlou , bui]d onc of th ' gevcn wonderB of 
tables giwng the ela.H pious of the sun moon and ongnmilly built by Chorsiphron, but 

planets and otliu plitnomen i of the bine ns .Such lta destruction by Herostratus on 1 the night 

tables linvt become common Mine the ilavs oi . x at i il n _%r_ 

Kepler The fust wue published by Pu.bach for i A exeuieler the Great wiw born 

J „ 14ri fiii . (?56 B c), it was lebuilt by the inhabitants ill a 

to 1174, ucuritc, fth»i hi. Ej.htm' *V k ol S” 1 !* I " |, '™ ! ' l ” lr ll, “" 


jnesent 


, m ./ji-ti i I i tno largest utcck temple ever constructed its 

neiiisawe t dee 7Vni/)s, the English A antitidAlntanac, k tll ^ „ 42g f ,, t ^ width 220, the number 
the Memrndi ch Mdano, and the Beilin Astrono rf ^ ^ 128> c ’ f wluch 3() wer ’ 0 carve d, and 

mtachiH Jalvrbuche) tlw.r height bO feet It had an area more than 

EPHE’SIANS, Eptstms to thi, is a letter four times that of the Parthenon at Athens, and 
addressed bj St I’ ml, during his first imprisonment even the Olympeium was only about two thirds 
at Rome, to the . bin eh which assembled m Ephesus as great But even more wonderful than the 
(q v) This eliui eh had been planted by the temple itself were the numberless statues an£ 
apostle himselt, and, us we mle?r flora ianous cir- pictures which it contained, executed by the best 
eumstances mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, masters of Greece The altar of the goddess was 
was an object of lus special affection The epistle prmcipdly adorned with the works of Praxiteles. 


was an object of bis special affection The epistle prmcipdly adorned with the works of Praxiteles, 
was written almost at tin h ime time as that to the Plundered of its treasures by Nero, and burned (as 
Coles Mans, and eouse queutly breathes the same has been mentioned) by the Goths, it was most 
spirit of exalted piety and fe'riiei faith, besides likely finally destroyed by the iconoclasts, in the 


containing many similar thoughts and exhorts- reign of 


ally de 

Theodi 


.osius L, who issued his celebrated 


principal 



EPHOD—EPHRAEM SYKU8. 


Ayosaluk —Certain cabalistic Words or sayings are 
said to have been inscribed on the figure of Inane, 
■which being copied and earned about as charms, 
became known as Ephesee luora (Mason’s Anatomie 
of Sormie, 1C 12) 

EPHOD, a vestment worn by the Jewish high- 
pnest over the Mill or second (purple) tunic It 
consulted of two shoulder pieces, one covering the 
back, the other the breast and uppor part of the 
body, not unlike the Greek epoms Two onyx stones 
set m gold fastened it on the shoulders, and on each 
of the stones were engraved the names of six tribes, 
according to their order The material of which 
the ephod was wrought was exticmely costly and' 
magnificent ‘gold, blue, purple, crimson, and line 
twined linen’ A girdle or band, of one piece with 
the Cphod, fastened it round the body Just above 
this girdle, m the middle of the cphod, aud jouu <1 
to it by little gold chains, rings, and strings, restc d 
the square oracular hi east plate with the mysterious 
Urvtn and Thummim See also Hunt Priest and 
Urim and Thummim 

Originally intended to be worn by the high pi lost 
exclusively, ephods of an inferior material seem 
to have been in common use m later tunes by the 
orduituy pnests Lull I) avid, when bunging thi 
ark back to Jerusah in, uppi.ited in one Then 
is also mention m nit of an ipliod m sevci vl 
passages of the book of Judges aid Samuil, where 
the woid inust lueds stand eithu lor the whoh 
priestly nppuatus of an illegal soviet, 01 simply 
for a statue or an idol The Talmud undostmds 
this cphod to hivi bet n a tolotsiil sliouhlei vtst 
meat of gold, to wlinli dium honours wtrt 
rendered 

E'PHOKI (Or ‘ovciscers’), an older of magis 
trates in ancient times vvhiih appi ars to have ongin 
ated at Sparta, and to have been ptt uhar to the 
Done governments When or by whom the tphon 
were first instituted, is a point of yteat mieotamty 
Herodotus attnlmtes their eriatiou to Lyuugus, 
and Aristotle to Tin opompus (770 720 n c ) Tin lr 
duty was to sujx'riutciid the inti rnal adimuirtri 
turn of tho state, pspocnlly affurs of justice, for 
which a particular building was assigned tliczu, 
called tho Ephouon One of then most important 
functions was tin oversight, at 1 < ist in part, of tho 
education of youth, for we vn told by Athene us 
that thfy inspi rlc .1 tin clothing and hi dding ot 
the young men The ephon were five m Hum 
bor, they wut elected by and from the poop], ’ 
—on winch Aristotle observes, that tbiougli them 
the demos cujoyid a partieipatmn m the bight st 
magistracy of the stab and held their oflm 
only for one yeai Their influence gradually 
increased, for their powtrs w(ie so ill detined that 
it was difficult to say what was not under thnr 
cognizance and authority Ciuin driws a com 
panson between the iphoralty of Spirt i and tin 
tribunate of Romi, which is not altogether 
’ unwarranted by the facts of tho case Ultimately, 
the kings themselves became subject to the super¬ 
vision of the ephon Ulcoments, for example, was 
brought before them for bribery, Agesilaux was 
fined, and Pausamus impnsoiicd, and m extreme 
cases they could prefer charges against them, 
and have them tried before tho supreme criminal 
court They also transacted the negotiations with 
foreign powers, subscribed treaties, raised troops, 
‘intrusted the army to tho king or some other 
general,’ end, in fact, acted as the executive of 
the State Muller regards the cphoralty as ‘the 
principle of change in the Spartan constitution, 
and, m the and, tne cause of its dissolution-’ Is 
the hoods of the ephon, the constitution of Sparta 


certainly ceased to be a genuine aristocracy, and 
became a sort of oligarchy; but this point is 
involved in much obscurity* and perplexity. Their 
authority, however, was at last destroyed by Agis 
and Cleomenes, who murdered the ejihori for tne 
time being, and restored the old Spartan oonati- 
tution (225 B c ) 

E'PHRAEM SY'RUS, one of the most oelebrated 
and prolific oci lesiastieal writers of the Syzran 
Church Several accounts ot his life have been 
handed down to us, but they all bear more or less 
su< h a legendary character, that the real facts to bo 
gathered from them are hut si anty It appears, then, 
that Ejiliraem (Hib Ephraim) was horn in the early 
part of the reign of Constantine tho Groat, ‘some¬ 
where lx twe i n tlit Euphrates and Tigiis,’ most prob¬ 
ably at h!mins His patents were, according to 
some, heithens , aud E , lcpuiliatmg their idolatry 
at an eaily ngt, had to leive their roof Jacob, 
Bishop of Nisilus, took care of the boy, and under¬ 
took his education His progress in learning was 
so satisfactoi-j that tho bishop was soon able to 
makt huu teacher at Ins own school, and when m 
325 a d J u ob went to the council of Nicssn, E. 
itcomjiamrd him thither In .% 1, Nisibis was ceded 
by .loviiiiin to the Persians, and E first retired mto 
Itonmu territory, thin went to Amd, his mother’s 
buthplaie, and finally settled m Edissa (Orfa), 
whou. lit rtm lined until Ins death He is said to 
liavo been so jioor when he first arnved at Eclesaa, 
that ho was ohligid to take service at a public 
bath, but hi soon liuamn acquunted with hermits 
of tho neighbouiliood, and adopted their habits i 
lie ittirtd into a cave near the town, and led 
the lift of a loilusi But so griut were his piety 
and isciticism, as well as his icadiness to help 
the pool mil tend the sick, that lie was looked 
upon as a emit, mil his day is still celebrated, 
at diflcront ditis, in varimiB i hurt lies Among hm 
usu il denominations, moro ospcci illy referring to 
Ins tcidlings and writings, are ‘Prophet of the 
Hymns, Column of tho Churi h, Harp of the Holy 
.Spinit,’ Ac , mil Ins name) is never mcntionid 
without tho ‘Mor’ or ‘Man’ (Lord, My Master) 
being prefixed But foi all that, lie had no lack 
of enemies His burning /< al for preaching and 
conv< ltiiicr led him to att.uk most fiercely almost 
ivoiy otio ii.yoml the pale of his peculiar creed 
IL spoke aud wrote uni i amngly against Idolaters, 
‘( h il.lt is,’ Jews, and Inn ties of all kinds, tspe 
iially Anaus, Sabillians, Mauichawlns, Novatians, 
At Towaids tho end of his life, lie jiaid a visit 
to Basil the Great, m Cappadoemn Ctcsarea, who 
< ould not pit v til upon huu to acei pt of any higher 
oflici in tin thnreh than a deanery, though he 
spared no effort to m iki him hislioj) Re turned 
to Eiless i, ho found plague and famine l aging there, 
aud to his over ixirtions for the relief of the 
sufferers his death is attributed by some He 
expired m the satm year with Basil, m 378, not 
before having given the strictest injunctions that 
his burial should he of tho vcj-y simplest descrip¬ 
tion With resjjeet to the Ti stamen t which he is 
reported to liavi dictated in Ins dying hour— 
much as »t has been usi d for bipgraphicafpurposes 
—we tan take no notico whatever of it, as it 18 
entirely spurious 

The visit to Basihus, unimportant as it seems, has 
been of veiy great moment The legend which 
surrounds this, aB oil other incidents of his life, with 
a halo of miracle, records that the two men, although 
previously ignorant of each other’s language, began 
to speak them fluently at this interview—-Bnsxbus 
Synac, and E Greek This wonderful circum¬ 
stance first induced the learned to miter Upon the 
question, whether E., half of whole voluminous 





EPHRAIM—EPIO POETRY 


workp am in Greek, did really understand that 
language , and further, whether he understood any 
language but his own, Bynac If he did not, what 
view was to be taken of his Commentaries on the 
Bible, of which the Hebrew anil Greolc texts, as 
well os the Septuagint and the Greek Fathers, must 
have been a sealed book to him There were, and 
arc still, great differences of opinion on thesi points, 
but it is gen 01 ally tikeu for granted non, that he 
did not understand any language but his own, that 
he made use of the common Wynne \ union, the 
Peshito, that his gi aromatic al and linguistic notes 
are taken from dilfutnt Wynac Commentaues, and 
that the Greek portion of iiiBwoiks <oiisists pirtly 
of translations m ide horn bis Sy nai ifti r lus di itli, 
or evon duiing Ins lifi turn, mil pirtly of interpola 
turns Both the pium and the bUme winch have 
been mdiscnnnnati ly bistow* <1 upon him as awntir 
are exaggi rated li is eliu t nu i it lit s m tin glowing 
femnu and the dup piety which hi infused into 
all he wrote, inori paitnululy into his iligiae 
hymns Du turn and fmm in poetn al througliout, 
and wlien not Mini mg into the infinite, of no 
mean beauty The edict is heightened by tin 
matchless simplicity and awing ginndtur of tin 
Syriac idiom 

We will now onumcrito Ins ptincipil woiks and 
their editions Those (under his name) in Gie'tk, 
consist of Wi lmous oi Honidus, aud Trt itists of an 
exegetie, dogmatic, end ascetic natnn I’lmtius 
records tbit lie wrote nune than n thousand such 
sermons, So/omenos sp< iks of ‘,100 myriads ,’ but, 
os we said befoie, of those that ha\c come elown to 
us, some are spurious, mel others at hast suspi 
cions GeihiTil Vossius tiauslatod 171 treatises fmm 
Greek MSS found in Ituliiu lilnirns into Latin, 
and published them at Home, 1 r >,V) -l r >%, in 3 vols 
(There is but one piece in them tianslatcd fmm the 
Syriac) They were reprinted in Cologne m 1(>()), 
1619 (1676), and also in Antui rp, in 1619 Tlie first 
Greek edition applaud in Osforil in 1700, edited 
from 28 Oxford MWS by E Tliwutis Tin most 
lmpoitunt of Ins Wyimc woiks am, besides an inh 
mto variety of homilies sinuous, poems Ac, Ins 
commentaries, or l itliei scholia, on parts of the' (lid 
Testament Thm value to us,liowi eti, is limite'd to 
their aiding us m explaiiimg and fixing some nail 
ings of the Peshito (see I’FxHiro), and m enru lung 
oiu cntieal app uatus That lie also <.omminte.il on 
the Gospels is certain, but no MS has be < n found as 
yet, not even in a Guek oi Ai due ti inxlation \s 
to the songs and prayeis in the Wynne Lifuigv 
oscubed to E, they aie simply composed in lus 
maunur, auel lictiay then compai itucly leu'nt 
origin at the lust glance The piintipil eilition 
of his works m Wjnac and (!riiic was published 
xn 6 vols m Rome, mulct the papal authority 
(1772—1746) 

The pmcipd woiteis on R me So/omenos, 
IIuil Eccl in lb, Assuuani, Pioleq ami llibhoth 
Orient Orednei, J>e Ptoph Aim Pei? Siir (1827), 
Lcngorke, Comm dr L'phi Sip S S Intel pitta 
(Halle, 1828), and Dr Ephi Sip AlU Hn'men,Lo 
(1831) Souk t,isteful German ti inflations of 
hymns, by Zmgiile, aie to he found in the Zeihdii 
d DftUnuitii Monjud Gekdlsih patsini 

ETHRAIM, the younger son of Joseph by his 
wife Asenath, and the' founder of one of the twelve 
tribes of Israel It if possible that he may have 
receives! Ins name which pigtuhos 'double fruitful 
ness,’ from having bicn born dining the soven years 
of plenty His gramlf ithu, I icob, shortly before 
his death, prophesied the greatnt ss of his posterity 
■wheu giving lum his blessing * His seed shall 
become a multitude of nations ’ (Gen xlvui 19) 
After the Israelites had left Egypt, the tnbo of 


Ephraim numbered 40,560 (Numbers, i 32, 33), but 
from causes not specified, and not discoverable, it 
had sunk, forty years later, on the eve of tho con¬ 
quest of Canaan, to 32,500 (Numbers, xxvi. 37). 
Yet it was under tbe leadership of au Ephraimite, 
Joshua, tho son of Nun, that the Canaamtes were 
subjugated, and the land possessed This seems to 
have given the tribe a much higher influence than 
might have been expe ctedfrom its numerical strength 
We find Judah anil Ephraim classed together as 
t iking tlicu inheritance first (Josh. XV xvl, &c) 
The precise boundaries of Ephraim, as of the other 
tubes, it is impossible to determine It occupied 
the i ontre of Palestine, was bounded on the south 
by 1) m and Benjamin, auel stretched from the 
Jordan on the cast to the Mediterranean on the 
w cst From scattered notices of the Ephraimites in 
tin' earlier annals of tile Hebrews, wo infer that 
they wtu , on the wlioli, jealous of their brethren. 
Tins foi ling of elissatislaclion at length broke out 
into rebellion in the reign ol Reholioani, and the 
new kingdom of lsricl, ruled over by Jeroboam, 
was lor the. most part merely tho kingdom of 
Ephraim, for tin 1 md which lay to tlie north 
or it could baldly In said to be actually in the 
possession of the tribes whose names it bore, 
the ongin il inhabitants keiping stubborn-bold of 
thnr cities and strongholds Wee IsitALL, King¬ 
dom op 

EPI, oi GIROUE1 i (Fr), a species of oina 
mi util ironwolk with u Inch the cones of pavilions 
or limited loofs arB '■oinctiini s suimounted m the 1 
renaissance style cjf ar. hiti i ture One ot the finest 
examples is that wlinh mil mounts the l’ourelle 
anx 1’astoi ils at the Hotel dc Bourgtlieroulile in 
liout u 

EPIC POETRY (Or rpoi, a woul, a ilia-'emrso 
or nariitne) Hit two duel kinds of jioutry, arc 
Epic poctiy uni Lyric poetry' Epic jioctiy Ins 
outw ird obpits for its subpet, of whnh it givis 
au linagmitivi narritive The events tliemsclves 
nny be piutly led and )tartly fictitious, or they 
may be attmgethu fictitious Lyric poetry, on tlw 
other hmd, sets foith the inw ird occurrences of 
the writn oi spoakn’s own mind—-lus feelings and 
re flections No composition, perhaps, answer's, m 
ill its parts, tn the oni of these desuiptions, or to 
tin other , but a pine or pot in is classed as epic oi 
lyuc according to the clement that predominates 
lliiilii each ol these grand divisions, or genera, 
there are suhdiv lsions, oi specie s Ihe longer poems 
of the epic genus cmbrice an extensive seiies of 
events, and the actions of numerous personages 
Tlie term heiou epu, oi hnotc poem, is moperly 
applicel to sue li woiks as the Iluid and Odyssey of 
Ilomer, Vugil’s shntul, Tasso’s JeuisalemDelivered, 
Auosto’s Orlando Fuuotto , and others, which 
elosciibo the achievements of the gods and heroes 
of antieputy, or ot the little less mythic knights 
of medieval iluvahy Poems, again, like Milton’s 
Paiadur Lout mel Dante’s Dtvina, Commedia, mo 
sou ed cjucs Byron’s ChMe, Harold, with tho 
length and narrative structure of an epic, abounds 
m reflection, sentiment, and satire ana thus is, in 
substance, as much lyric as epic. Productions likp 
those now named form tho class of grand epics, or 
epic poems, by w y ay of eminence But there are 
several sjiecios of minor poems which, from their 
nature, must also be ranked as epics. One of these 
is the ldul, a term applied to wh it is called pastoral 
jxietru, or to descriptions in general of natural 
scenery, and of the actions and manners of .men 
in calm, ordinary life Burns's Cotter’s Saturday 
Alight, Goldsmith’s Dssatid 1 illagt, and. most of 
Crabbe's poems, are idyls; so are poetical epistles! 



EPICmBMUS-EHCURU% 


The balltui (q ▼) Is another specie* minor 
epic. 

Attempts at epic poetry are now rate, the spirit 
of the age being against that' form of composition 
Instead of epio poems, we have novels, which, so 
far as subject is concerned, may be considered os 
the epics of modem civil and domestic life 

BPICHA'RMUS, a famous Greek poet, was bom 
in the island of Cos, in the 5th e, B c At first, ho 
studied philosophy undor Pythagoras, but a real 
dence at Megara, the native sod of comedy, save 
him a taste for that branch of the drama After 
the destruction of Megan, m 481 at , he remoied 
to Syracuse, where, at thi couit of Hu.ro, he spent 
the remainder of Ins life From tins circumstam c, 
he is often mentioned by the won uts as a Sicilian 
Almost nothing else is known of lus personal bistoiy 
except that he dud at the agi of 90 or, as some, 
say, of 97 The date of his de itli, as of his birth, is 
unknown E. is calltd by Theocritus the fithcrof 
comedy, and Plato assigns to lnm a plai i among 
comic writus as lnglt as that of Homer among < pic 
poets He fcitamly did a good scruci m exclud 
mg to a largo extint, from his ilrnnas the vulgir 
buffoonery whieh disgi.it id ill prtMous comedies, 
and in introducing a ngulu plot m which tin lamm 
or baud of re\elk rs sust until tin dnlogui Mom 
of li’s w oiks sinM\e entile but w, posst ss 
seveial fiagnnnts and tin titlts of tlmtj Inc 
They cmbiaied a wide \auely of topus, mythn 
logical, soi ml, and polite ill Fiom ono of tin m, 
Plautus bon owed tin. plot of his Mi urn him, which 
shews a gnat amount of constructive skill The 
fragments of E havi bun coil,ited and edited h\ 
H P Kiurm mu (Hath m, IS U) Comp in Lrysu, 
De Dm trust it in Coma ilia (Colon 1828), and Mulki’s 
Dorians 

EPICTETUS, a eehbiatcd disciple of the Stoi, 
was bom at Hia ipolis, in Phi j gn, about fifty y ( irs 
aftei the birth ut Cluist 11c w is at lust tbo slave 
of Epaphroclitus, a Let dm mof hu io at llouit, whose 
abusive treatment he is said to lnve enduud with 
the oomposuio eh u utenstic of the sett to whn h 
he belonged He was aftirwauls m uiumittid, and 
devoted himself to tin Stoic philosophy Dotnih in 
hated him on account of his pi mimic s, md b imsht d 
him, along with stviril othi r philosopln rs, fiom 
Rome E settled it Mikopohs, in Epirus l/ndu tin 
pressuio of the times m v hit li lie hied Ins Bilious 
moral view su cent d 11 liaiacterritln rof self-dt mal 
than of energy , to rcnoiiuci, to tmliiit, and not »<> 
set the mind upon anything beyond thi iiowt rof tin 
individual to attain, bung the points chiefly insisted 
on His pupil, Aruanus, collected the maxims of 
E in the wmk entitled Enihnmhon (‘Handbook’) 
and ui eight books of Commentaries, four of which 
are lost The peculiai cxcclhnce of the suitings 
of E consists m their simple anti noble lamcstness 
That real heartfelt lev oi good and listicd of ml 
which we are in the h ilnt of sujqiosing an exclu 
siveJy Christian feeling, does manifest itself vt ry 
finely and beautifully in these, yet, as Professor 
Brandis says, ‘ there is not a ti ice in the Jipirtitca 
to shew that he was acquaint! cl with Christianity, 

, and still less that he had adopted Chrfttiamty, 
either m part or entirely ’ .Some of his opinions, 
moreover, are essentially Christum in their nature, 
though, of course, they are unconnected with the 
fads of revelation E believes in our ‘ resemblance ’ 
to God, in onr * relationship ’ to him, and m our 
‘union’ with him through the coincidence of the 
( Will ’ and the ‘ soul, ’ he recognises the contest 
between good and evil, the life struggle in the heart, 
thp divine hfe against which the law m the mem- 
beta want, and be affirms the necessity of ‘ invoking 


God’s assistance in the strife,* that the inner life 
may become pure as God is pure. There are 
Several good editions of the works of E. t the most 
complete of which is that of Schweighattser {Imp 

EPICU RUS, turn EPICUREANISM. Epicurus, 
an illustrious Creek philosopher, was born in the 
island of Samos, 341 bc , seven years after the 
death of Plato His fathu. Nock lea, is said to have 
been a schoolmaster, and his mother, Cliccrestrate, 
to have pi u tisod arts of magic At the age of IS, 
he repaned to Athens, where it has been supposed 
that lit in iv lui\ o li ul for his teachoi Xcnocrates or 
Theopln antes, or perhaps both, but he himself Used 
to dicluc that In was self taught Of the oldei 
philosopher 1 ;, he was most attached to Anaxagoras 
and Democritus, Ins system of physics being 
evidently limit upon the atomic speculations of the 
I ittei E’s stay at Athens on this occasion was 
short At Mityhiu, in Iuh thuty second year, 
lie fust opt lied i school, and there and at Lamp- 
sicus he tinglit foi jive years In 30b no, no 
rcturned to Athens, anti established a school of 
philosophy in i guile n which lie pm chased and 
linl out tor the puiposc Fiom this circumstance, 
his tollowiis were celled the ‘philosophers of the 
gulden’ Although }■ laid down tlie doctrine, 
that jihawm is tin iliuf good, the hfe that he 
uul his fiu lids led was one of the greatest tem¬ 
pt 1 int t mil simplicity 'l hey weio content, We 
are told, with a sin ill cup of light wine, and. all 
tin list of their dunk wis water , and an liutoiip~ 
tiou oui the gite proimstd to thorn who might 
wish to intei 110 bttUr fnri than barliy cakes 
uul w itt 1 '1 lir ihistity of E was so mi ontestable, 

that ('lir\ sippns, one of Ins prmcipil opponents, 
in older to ilt pi iv c him of all incut on thi seortf 
ol it, iscrihed it to his bt mg without passions 
Tin 1 iluninies wlm h the Stoics cutulatid concern 
mg him are uiith si 1 \ing of notice, and weio ut 
no tiiiu gt nt r illy bt lit utl E’s success as ft 
tin htt was si ;n il , git it, Humbert flocked to Ins 
stbool from all puts ol (lieui, and hom Asia 
Miii«f, mod ol wliom I >11 vine waimly attftchiil to 
tlun inutu, is will is to his doctrnuis, for 
E semis to hive bun ihaiailiristd not less 
by imiiodity and binivolenu than by foice of 
mti Hi it Hi died 270 J ( , 111 the seventy second 
J< ir ot his tge 

E was n must voluminous wuta According to 
Diogtnes Eurtms, hi lilt .100 volumes Among 
othi rs, he had 37 books on Natutal Philosojihy, a 
triatise on AIoiuh md the Vamwn , one on Love, 
one on Limit i anil Avoidance, another on the Chief 
Good, four issays on 1,’vt a, oni on Sight, into on 
Torn h , another 011 1m igt s , anothci on Justice and 
thi other \ utui s, &c Almost all these woiks are 
lost the only wutings of E that have como down 
,0 us are tlmi letters, and a number of detached 
sentences or hx} mgs, prtstnid by Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius in bis hfi of tin philosopher The principal 
sources of our knowledge ot the doctrines of E, 
bt sides the abovt htltis, &c, are Cicero, Seneca, 
and, above all, Lucretius, whose great poem, De 
It man Natura, contains substantially the Epicurean 
philosojihy 

Although tho m ijorjty of Eds writings referred 
to natural philosophy, yet he was not a •physicist, 
jmnierly apt iking He studied nature with a moral 
rather than with a scientific design According to 
him, the great evil that afflicted men—the memms 
on human happiness—was >xak , fear of thegods 
and fear of death. To get rid of these two fears, 
was the ultimate aim of all his specttkltkms on 
nature 

The fallowing is * brief account of hi* view*, E. 
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regarded the universe (775 Pdn) aa corporeal, and as 
infinite m extent, and eternal in duration. He recog¬ 
nised two kinds of existence— that of bodies, and 
tliat of vacuum, or space, or the intangible nature 
Of las bodies, some are compounds, and some atoms 
or indivisible elements, out of which the compounds 
art formed The world, as we now see it, is pro 
duced by the collision and whirling together of 
these atoms He also held tbi doctrino of perception 
by Imogen (Or cidOh), whit li are incessantly stream 
mg oft from the smfai e of ill bodies, and which are 
necessary to bring us into 7 appmt with the world 
without In like maiinci. In bt lievcd that sound 
mg bodies threw oft emulations, by winch we arc 
brought into sympathy with than , and th.it per 
ception by smell took plan in the same v»ay Jn 
psychology, R was a dicuhd materialist, holding, 
for vanous reasons, that the soul is a bodily 
[ substance, composed of subtile pirtichs, disscim 
nated through the whole li line, and having a gre it 
resomblanic to spirit oi bmitli with a mixture of 
heat 

In seeking to understand th< phenomena of the 
heavens, E lias no s< umtihi end in view , his sole 
object is to enable the mind to n< (mint for them to 
itself, without the metssity of imagining any super¬ 
natural agency at work 1 Tin phenomena of the 
heavens,’ says E,‘admit of vinous causes being 
assigned foi their pi eduction, equally mnformable 
to the facts learned fiom the souses It, then, in 
tlunkmg of any appeal ance, we suppose it brought 
about by tlio sime i.iusi that produces another 
appoaraucc which gives no alarm or uneasiness, 
we are as much delivered from uneasiness as if 
wo now that smh is tin iause of it E did not 
deny that there aio gods, but he strenuously main 
tamed, that as ‘ happy and imperishable beings,’ 
they could have nothing to do with tho all airs of 
the universe 01 of men ‘Ikware,’ he says, ‘of 
attributing tho revolutions of tho htaven, and 
eclipses, and the rising and setting of stars, uthci to 
the original contnvunee or continued regulation of 
such a being For business, and cares, and anger, 
and benevolence, me not accordant with happiness, 
but arise fiom weakness, and fear, and dependence 
on others’ 

E next pioceeds to deal with the fen of death 
Having proved in his psychology that the dissolti 
tiou of the body involves that of tho soul, he 
argues that tho most terrible of all evils, death, 
w nothing to us, ‘since when wc au, death is not, 
and when death is, we me not It is nothing, then, 
to the dead or the living , tor to the one class it 
is not near, and the oihei < lass are no longer 
in existenct ’ Wliethei E actually succeeded in 
removing the terrors ot death by lus syllogism, 
may be doubted 

The pontive part of E's system may be noticed 
in a few words He hold that pi ramie was the 
cluef good, and it is from a misapprehension of the 
meaning of this word as used by E that the 
term Epicurean came to signify one who indulged 
his sensual appetites without stint or measure At 
the samo tune, it is easy to see that the use of the 
word ‘pleasure’ was calculated to produce the 
mischievous results with which tho later Epicurean¬ 
ism was Charged Au ordiqg to E , the sources and 
tests of all ethical truth are the feelings (palhe), and 
these are two, pleasure and p.un. We delight in the 
one, and avoid the othu instinctively ‘When we 
s ay that pleasure is the end of life, we do not mean 
the pleasures of the debauchee or the sensualist, as 
some from ignorance or from malignity represent, 
but freedom of the body from pain, and of the soul 
from anxiet> For it is not continuous dunjcings 
and revellmgs, nor the society of women, nor rare 


viands, and other luxuries of the table, that con¬ 
stitute a pleasant life, but sober contemplation that 
searches out the grounds of choice ana avoidance, 
and banishes those chimeras that harass His mind ’ 
But, on the other hand, E. says: ‘ If the means to 
which sensualists owe their pleasures dispelled the 
anxieties of the mind and enabled them to 

set limits to their desires, we should have no 
grounds to blame them for taking their fill of 
pleasure, wherever they could find it, provided it 
were attended with no pain or gnef from any 
quarter, for that is the only evil’ The whole 
question of ethics, then, comes to a calculation and 
balancing of pleasures and pains , in other words, 
tho taidinal virtue is jnudence E rests justice on 
the same pi udt ntial basis as temperance Denying 
any abstrict and fternal right aud wrong, he 
affirms th it injustice is an evil, because it exposes 
the individual to disquietude from other men, 
justice is a virtue, bee mse it secures lum from this 
disquietude ‘Injustice is not an evil in itself, but 
becomes so from the fear that haunts the mjurer 
of not being able to escape the appointed avengers 
ot such nits’ The duties of fuendship and good- 
fellowship are ininlcated on the same grounds of 
security to tho individual 

Among tho Romans, the system of E was adopted 
by many distinguished men JIoi ace, Atticus, and 
I’imy the Younger, were Epicureans, and the 
sol. ndid poem of Lueieti' must havi recommended 
the system to many In modern times, Epicurean¬ 
ism was resuscitated m fiance by Fieno Gassendi, 
who published au account of E’s lift and a defence 
of lus charaiter in 1017 Many eminent French 
men have piohssrd his principles , .among others, 
Mobile, Saint Evremont, Count de Grammont, 
the Duke of Itochefourault, Rousseau, Fontenrlle, 
anil Voltaire 

EPIGY'CLE The eatlier astronomers assumed 
that all the motions of hcaa only bodies took place in 
circles, the circle bung held to be tht most perfect 
of all tunes , and a necessary consequence of this 
assumption was, that the motions must have a 
uniform velocity Another part of the hypothesis 
was, th it all tho heave tily bodies moved round the 
i artli, winch remained at rest in the centre The 
observed pheuomcn i of tho heavens, how ever, were 
soon seen to stand in glaring inconsistency with 
these assumptions, and to remedy this, it was neces¬ 
sary to have recourse to additional assumptions. 
For the sun and moon, which manifestly do not 
always move with the same velocity, tho Eccen- 
tnc lhrde (q v) was imagined Tho case of the 
planets, whose motions weie seen to be sometimes 
(huct, sometimes retrograde, and sometimes alto- 
gethei arrested, offi red still greater difficulties, to 
get ov or which, tho idea of epicycles was hit upon. 
According to this hypothesis, while a planet was 
moving in a small circle, the centre of that small 
circle was describing a larger circle about the earth. 
This larger curie was called the deferent, and the 
smaller, wlndi was borne upon it, was oalled the 
eptri/tle (Gi epi, upon) In this way the motions 
of the planets about the earth were conceived to be 
somethmg like what the motion of the moon about 
the snif actually is. By assuming proper propor*, 
tions between the radii of the deferent circle and" 
the epicycle, and between the velocities of the two 
motions, it was found possible to account pretty 
satisfactorily for the above mentioned appearances 
and irregularities m the motipns of the planets But 
it is only the irregularities arising from the revolu¬ 
tion of the earth about the sun that can be at HI 
explained m this way, and not those arising, from 
the elliptic motions erf the planets about the sun, nor 
yet the inequalities of the moon’s motions. The 
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successors of 'the Greek astronomers, down to Tyoho 
BrahS, continued, therefore, to increase the number 
of epicycles, setting one circle upon another, until 
the hypothesis, in itself complicated, became still 
more so, and mode the simplicity of the Copermoan 
system at once striking. 

EPICTY'CLOID is the name of a peculiar curve 
When a circle moves upon a straight line any point 
in its circumference describes a Cycloid (a v), but 
if the -circle moves on. the convex circumference of 
another circle, every point in tho plane of the first 
circle describes an epicycloid, and if on tho con¬ 
cave circumference, a hypoeyeloid Tim circle that 
moves is the generating cncle , the other, the base 
Tho describing point is not necessarily in the cir 
cumference of tho gent r it mg circle, but mav be 
anywhere in a radius m its prolongation This 
curve was fust investigated by tho Danish astio- 
nomei Romer It has many rcmailcabJe propci tits, 
and is even useful m the piactic.il aits The 
teeth of wheels m machine.ly must have an opity- 
cloidal form, m cider to secure uniformity of 
movement 

EPIDA'MNUS See Doka/j-o 

EPIDATT'RUS, a town of ancient Greece, on tlic 
eastern shore of the Prloponnt sus, m the district of 
Argolis was situatul on a smill pionumtory, IT 
stadia in circumfircuct, m tht> Saronic Gulf, in lit 
37° '18' N, long 2T 10 15 Duiing the most pi os 
perous period of Grecian histoiy, 15 was an nnh 
pendent state It was tolbmstd lust, it is supposed 
by Canons (hi mo the oldti name of hjnun ire, 
according to Anstotle), md afterwards by loinaim, 
but was subsequently inv idod by i Dmi m aimy 
undei Deiphontes, tlic am in law ot T< menus the 
Heiaclude. This for< o dethroned 1’ityri us, the 
Ionian king of 15, compelled him and Ins uli/tns 
to retire to Athens, and inaugurated the Don an 
rule, which prisiivcil the aseendtney at 15 timing 
the whole ot the historn al pc nod 'J lit form ot 
government was onginally mon irehu d, but aitu 
nwuy vicissitudes, it i ventually became and l cm lined 
oligarchical At an cailj penod, E became one of 
the chief comnic ici.il citu s ot the J’c lopomn sits It 
colonised the islmdsof Cos, Calyduus, and Nisyi ns, 
as well as tho town of -l.guia, whnh, timing the 
6th c, attracted all its comimuo from tin then 
declining mother city 15 was clue fly famous foi 
its temple of /Esc ul qmis, to winch p limits rcsortc d 
from all parts ot the llclltmc wuild, seeking tints 
for then distastes The site of this temple w is • 
plain rannuudid. by mount tins, about 5 miles we st 
of the town, ami which is still called IJicren, the 
sanctuary E hid also ninntious temples, among 
which were those oi Artemis, Dionysus Aphrodite, 
and Hera, and a maguitie c nt theatre, at prese nt m a 
more perfect state ot jut nervation tlure any in the 
Peloponnesus, and with suflicicnt accemimoelatioii 
for 12,000 spectators 

E (modern Greek, Hjndtnro) is now a small 
village, with scarcely 100 inhabit into, employed 
for She most part in rusing vegetables feu the 
Athenian market The pi on surrounding the 
Village is productive and highly cultivated Here, 
,m JantAry 1822, a congress from all parts ofGrtt cc 
assembled, and promulgated the constitution, known 
as the constitution of Epidaurus 

EPIDEMIC (Gr rpi.upon, mel dimes, tho people), 
a disease which attacks numbers of persons m one 
place simultaneously or m succession, and wlucli m 
addition is observed to travel from place to place, 
often m the direction of the most frequented lines 
of contmunication Many epidemic diseases are also 
contagious, and all of them suggest the necessity of 
careful inquiry into the ventilation, drainage, food, 


drink, and habits of the persons liable to be affected. 
In presence of an epidemic,,it la proper to take 
unusual precautions to preserve the public health 


of the locality is calculated to do much good, by 
directing the minds of tho poor and ignorant to 
their duties in respect to themselves and to eaoh 
other See Eniifmio for fuither observations on 
this rabjei t , also Contagion, Infi ction, Fevkb, 
Choura, Ac 

EPIDEMIC MENTAL DISEASES When we 
consider how oidin.iry and noimrt thoughts and 
emotions spiead from one man to many, and sway 
multitudes to the same v lew s and actions, it is no 
longu a mystciy that inoibul muditioiis of the 
mind should become attunes no less epidemic than 
physical diseases Such, at least, is tho fact A 
mental disoidcr in ly spread from man to man, and 
may involve whole nations It depends for its 
propagation, like an epidemic disease, first upon 
i xtemal cir< urnstam es, and secondly, upon the 
poouli ir combtion oi constitution of tlio individuals 
official Like tlio bodily affection, the causes 
wlmh piovoki the insanity and the tendency to be 
affected nuv Lave been in process of development 
foi jms Both attack the weak rather than the 
stiong, both i \ist foi a scasoii, and disappear. In 
the c ist ot tin mental malady, the external lliftu- 
uncs-thosi which constitute the moial atmosjihere 
-are ignominy ot mipiifat knowledge, the power 
of one mind ovu auothci, tho mflnencc of language, 
the diffusion of particular opinions, tin tendency to 
mutiti It is piobabh, however, that physical 
■ uisis exciciso an important influence in the pro¬ 
duction of such g< nc ral mental conditions In 1842 
and 1811, tin re occurred in Gci many and France, 
among the military, sjudemics of meningitis with 
di lirmni, ot inflammation of tho membranes of tho 
brain, whin no moral fin tors wire at work, but 
whin diet, lcmp<rituie, A-r were But oven whore 
the origin cannot be so dm ton tly traced, the co-oper¬ 
ation of i\ti tnal as will as psychical agents may ho 
legitimately predicated It would accordingly tie 
illogic il to limit tin piodiiction of the Dancing Mania 
(q v ), wlmh oci vsumilJv, dining several centuries, 
swept over Euiopc, to tlm reaction succeeding the 
dread nt tlm tnd of the world, which had previously 
nri v nh il i pnli mu ally An examination of about a 
1 inndiid mamitstations such ns that alluded to, 
lollectid fiom vaimus sources, demonstrates that 
not imiely the intoxication of joy, but tbe most 
absurd tonus of belief—-that dreams, delusions, 
superstition", corruptions of language, all instincts 
md passions, even movements ana ones, may ossumo 
tho form, and, to a certain extent, may follow the 
laws of i puli inie diseases In far distant ages, 
there are records of a histnonu plague, when, after 
a Bummi r of intense hi at, all c oik i ived themselves 
pluyeis, anil traversed the streets, and sunk and 
died, rejKatmg verses, and exhibiting extravagant 
gestn ulations, of whole communities being stricken 
with nightmare, which was so general as to be 
supposed and cilliil <ontagious There have been 
epidemics of homicidal and suicidal mama In one 
age, huudieds are found possessed by Satan, in. 
another Larger numbers converted into woNes, and 
in recent times, tin leaping ague of Forfarshire, and 
outbursts of pyromama ill varyms places, remind 
us that there may be still in tbe constitution of the 
human mmd, and in the education and the habits 
of life prevailing, elements capable of realising the 
catastrophe suggested by Bishop Butler’s question: 
What is to prevent a whole nation becoming mad ? 
The instances of epidemic mental disease recorded 
in the following table, have been selected from a 
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th a now of shewing not | range of tho phenomenon through the powers and 
of such affection, but the i propensities of our nature. 


Vast numbr r of others, with a now of shewing not [ 
tho frequency or extent of such affection, but the i 


Popular Name ' 


F&rrn of DItMie 


'Number Aflfcctcdyf 


St Vitus’s— St Jolin s Ilnnce, 

Ciiorranmnla 

H74 

| Hundreds 1 

Huktr 

Wolf mad rum, 

I yeanthropm 


1 U 

, Calmltl 

J’ouae»Bion, 

ConviilaSon inch of St AJedartl, 

DtmonojimnLi 

164‘J, &0 
J7J1 

n 

If <* 

J It pom an 1 a 

// 

If 

Incendiarism, 

Pj roman m 

1H00 

Many 

Maro 

Witchcraft, 

Dcinonopathia 

V urlons 

Thousands 

V urioos 

Suicide, 

McUncliolu 

1 

a 

riqulrol 

V islons, 

DcluHiona 

» 

Mnhy 

1 

\ Urlcrodo 
[ lioisniont 

limona, Panic, 

Panphohia 

184S | 

Manv 

J 

f Mm lu i tew 
[ IttiO 


Thoro appeals to he no gnu mti c tint the pi escnt 
and future gcmi items shill In t\unptrd tiom 
Similar visitations, t xerpt m the umwrsil diflusum 
of knowledge anil sound thinking, loi it i-> in\ in ib!> 
in tho tlaiknrss of ignorant t 01 m the twilight ot 
imperfect knowledge tint tin moi il [digue conus — 
Hecker’s Epnlnnu s oj Ha Multi It _ l //< s ('alum I, 
Deltl Foilt toiivtlnfi '-mis 1/ Paint dt ( nr Patholo 
r/ujup, Philovijilin/itr, Jh\ln) n/uc tl Jmlinmn, ihjmn 
'la Jlenawittnn tint Surmib < it h mope jusqau du 
ueuvifme .S' in to, &c , an l Pbijtlwloipit.il Journal, 
jmsinm 

EPIDERMIS {fir e/n, upon, iml ihrma, tin 
skin), a mini transputut tmminim, containing 
neither vessels hoi nuits, and t \i lywln it funning 
an external envoi in g to tin tot mm oi tun skin 
See Sun Till, tpidcimis is < ilhd in oidmaiy 
language tho maif vfm It consists of two li^ti-,, 
chemically ind moipliologu illy distinct- m/, the 
niutauH layi', which Ins uiumdiiUly upon tin. 
curium, ami tho hoi m/ layu, which foinis the 
outermoat aurfate of the body 

The viuioim 1'ii/ri (known fount ily is the uh 
mitcomim s Mal/m/hiaiium) is ot i whitish 01 
slightly lnown tint (in the Nigio, duk guy or 
black), and is composed of mnill soft ttlls Tin 
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Pvrpcndicnlu St chon of the Skin of the Leg of a Nogin 
tl utmftcsl 2 >0 flume Uis 

a n, puplllir of (lie iutn l Creptst interna It coloured,!} er of 
11 ipendiuilsil} elnnpiitnl nil* til ilio uwuuis lujor, r, upper 
•tiulu u of the stum lujer, tl, Pm nt ltjtr 

innermost of these cells, resting on the aurfate of 
tho coiuuu, an' elongstt tl and arranged jierjien- 
dieularly , upon these follow elongated or roundish 
cells in many layers, which, in proportion to their 
distance fiom the cornua, acquire, from their mutual 
92 


piessim, a polygonal form, which may evqn be 
itcognmi d in mdividu il ct lis 

All the ctlhs in tin mucous layer an* nucleated 
\tsicltH distended with fluid, anil likewise contain¬ 
ing nuuuti granules, which tlnmmsh in number in 
thi mon evti in.il cells 

The hinny Itn/n foims the external semi trans¬ 
put nt put of thi epidtnms, which in the white 
licis is cnlouile‘s, mil is composed almost wholly 
of uinfoim c< 11s, nu tainoi-phosid into plites oi 
si dts Tin <h iptst ])1 itts in »omo degree rosemble 
the uppt i most t ells of thi inut ous Laycr, but in the 
sitoml oi third lajii wc fm the flattening com- 
mt net, till at length, afti r a ■ dual senes of modi 
tuitions, we lii\o the haul horny scabs 1*1111011 
on m on tin suit let, wheio tiny art i ognlarly cast 
till with mon or Jtss rapid tv, and leplaccd by 
thosi bent ath tilt in * 

The colour ot flu tpidinuis ebfleis in different 
jiorsons and m cliff< lent jurts of the body It is 
dttpest around tin nipph, espi dally m women 
dining pregnancy and aftu tin j hate home children 
A mini oi less duk pigment is often deposited, in 
ptisons who ait exposed to the sun, in the face 
link, haek of the hinds, do These tints aie not 
product tl by specnl pigment cells, but are seated 
in the common ulls of the unit ous layer, round 
wliosi iim.lti giamihr pigme'nt is deposited In 
the Ntgio and the otlni coloured races, it is 
ilso only tin tiiulirmis wliu h is colouiid, while 
tin <t»mm completely rtsembleg that ot Europeans 
I he tit rpt ndioul lr tells (ste h m tho figure) are 
tlie tin last, and foim i slniplv maikttl fjingo 
at thi edge of tin eleai tormm To these succeed 
brown tills whiili atcunmlite m the depressions 
bitwtciitlu pipilLe and as we appioach the horny 
Iiyei, wt line jtllovush <tils The homy layer 
(.I the Ntgro ilso melmisto a yellow or brownish 
tint 

Moi Iml coloration of the epidermis (freckles, 
nuitlii i s inaiks, dt ) is produced m tho same way 
as the colour of the Negro's skill Numerous 
mstimes of partially' or entirely wdiite Negroes and 
of blink Em opt ms, not as a conscquunoe of change 
of dim it* luit as an abnormal condition of the skin, 
ire on ri cn»d “ 

The tint kness of tlio epidermis vanes extremely 
While upon the cheeks, brow, and eyelids, it vanes 
from -’All to ,' a th of a lmo, on the palm of the hand 
it ringos fiom Jd to 4 a line, and on the sole of the* 
foot sometimes even exceeds a line In some parts 
of tin body tho horny layer is thicker than the 
mucous , in other, the mucous is the- thicker of the 
two As the chief use of the epidermis is that of 

> 

* In roptilcs and amphibians, tins layer is periodically 
cast off in a more or less entire state, a new one )t®ing 
previously formed beneath it, anil m man, desquama¬ 
tion m large patches often occurs after certain diteWes, 
especially scarlatina. * 
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affording protection to the soft and'tender subjacent 
parts, it attains its greatest thickness oft those 
portions of the body (the palm of the hand and the 
sole of the foot) -which are most deposed to pressure 
and friction. 

In plants, as in animals, the epidermis » formed 
of flattened cells, of which also new layers are con- , 
tmually produced from the bark, lielow, whilst the 
outer ones dry up, lose their vitality, and pool oft, 
craok and split off, or otherwise become separated 
from the living organism The cells of the qpicle runs 
are often enlarged outwards, so as to form projec¬ 
tions, sometimes very slight, sometimes elongated 
into Hairs (q v) Glands (q v ) aie also connected 
with tlio epidermis, some times by the intervention 
of hairs, sometimes without and m this w ay it 
contributes to the secretion of substance* lot mod in 
plants by the wonderful chemistry of n iturc, uul on 
which their \alui to mail oftm greatly depends 
The colls of the epidermis art' usually filled with a 
colourless fluid, but resinous niel cv exv suhstames 
are sometime's found in them, uni Home times silica 
(as in grosses and Fquisctaci i), sometimes t ubonati 
of lime (as m the Ohm ax) The e ]ndcnuis is pu h e el 
by Stomata (q v) When the ipulennis of plants 
is subjeeted to prolong*el mace i ition, it can oft* n 
be made to sepmato into two puts, one, which is 
more stnitlv called the epidermis, being the nine t, 
lower, and thiikei nienibruii' tin otlier, which is 
calkd the I'tHuh or CittuU, being aery tlnn and 
e\tenelmg continuously o\er eury put ol the plant 
except wheie it is pnricd bj the stom it i Thus, 
this Bupcidual pellicle, luve sts even tlic fine st hails 
lu some of the Ah/a, it seems to constitute the, 
whole integument In the gie ite r liumbet of pi nits, 
the epidermis is thin and soft, but some.turns it is 
thick, and sometimes liaiel 

E'PIDOTE, a mineral allied to garnet, compost'd 
ot silica and alumina, with a ion side i ible pioportion 
of lime, or of peroxide, of iron, or ol pcroxiik ot ni in 
ganese These clivci situ s ol composit um cimstitiiti 
three veiy distinct v unties, anil ot these that aie 
sub \ane.ties, diftermg in toknu and othe r jiarti 
culars (Pix/acik, HtukUnuhlt, Wulianuh, Xuisd(,K,i ) 
15 la sometimes found massue, iolutid, columuii, 
granular, or mciustiug, ottcu nystilliHod Its 
ciystals aie pnsms wanously nioehln eL Its pro a 
lent colours an giceu, je How, ami gi ly, but stum 
of tho varieties uic reel mil black it is found in 
gneiss, syenite, ti ij>, and othe i rocks in i immliei 
of localities m Scotluiel, .laid in many puts ol the 
WorleL 

EPIGA'STRIUM (Or epi, oxer, and qnxtTr, the 
stomach), the part of the Abdomen (q \ ) wlncii 
chiefly corresponds to the situation of the stomach, 
extending from the Ste mum (<| v) towards tin 
Navel or'Uiubdicus (q v ), and boundeel on each side 
by the Hypochondcrs (q v ) It is c illcxl in popular 
language the pit of tin stomach 

EPIGE'NESIS (Or epi, upon and r/enesix, a forma 
tion), a formation upon, or 111 addition to, previously 
existing parts The word is appliiei in physiology 
to that theory of new iormiticms m organised bungs 
which supposes them to spring fiom supera*ldcel 
centres of vital activity, as opjioscd to the theory 
■flinch presumes that the new is formed by a 
development or modification of llie old structure 
See Ovu«. 

EPIGLO TTIS See Larynx 

E'PIGRAM, a word derived from the Greek, 
and iitendly Signifying an ‘ inscription ’ In point 
of foot, the epigrams of the Greeks were simply 
inseniptaons on tombs, statues, and monuments, 
^mtten m verse, and marked by great simplicity 


of style, but having nothing in common, with what 
now posses under the name, It was among the 
Romans that the epigram first assumed a satirical 
Character Catullus and Martial ate reckoned 
the best Latin enigiaminatists. In modem tunes, 
an epigram is untlei stood to bo a very short poem, 
geueially from two to eight hues, containing a 
witty or ingenious thought expressed m {Minted 
phr.iseologv, ami m geu<»ral reserving the essence 
of the wit to tin' close, vs the supent is fabled 
to keep its sting in its tail The Fiencli excel all 
other nitienis ne tins kind of poetry Their earliest 
epigramm itist ot any note was Clement Marot 
(14') 1 ) — kill) their best are 1 Soileau, Voltaire, and 
i’uon 'J lie opigimns of (icrm m writers are for the 
most pail h ippily e xpn sm el moral pioveilis, but the 
Xemai ol Si lull* t anil Goethe contain not a few 
sliaip irnl Inting itrsesot .1 Ratuie.il e harm ter In 
Hutaui, J'eipe, Hen ns, I !\ i on Monro, and other ■writers 
have shewn a luiuukibk powei of epigrammatic 

Sltlll 

EPIGRAPH (Gi i/n, upon, and rpapha, I 
write), item nisuiptmn p| u* d upon architectural 
e>r other inoDuimnts, fen tin pnipest 1 of denoting 
their use ot qijeiiepiiation, <tu<l vety frequently 
woikul in iml Jen tiling put of their ornamental 
ikt ul < 

E'PlLEt’KY (Gi e/e i, upon, anil Jamhano, future, 
ICjixo, 1 sei/e), a lnrm ot ebseaso chaiactensed by 
sudden mse nsibility, with convulsive movements of 
the Miluntuy niuseles, anel o< c.iHioiially airest of 
the bre vtlung, owing to spasm of tho muscles of 
rcspuation, end timpomry elosuie of tho Glottis 
(ej v) Epilepsy was <ailed by the anatut Greeks 
tho ‘sicitel dise ise ’ Owing to the mysterious 
mil cxti acre limny diameter of the convulsion of 
epilepsy, it was alw lys, lit ancient times, sup¬ 
pose el to be iluo in a very special manner to the 
influence ot the goels, or of evil spirits, JIippo- 
ci ite s, lioweva, eoinliats this lilea in a special 
treatise, in which lie in am tuns that epilepsy is 
no more and no less divine than all other dis- 
e ism Tho same nit i of tho spe cially supe rnatural 
chuaetii of epilepsy is shewn forth in tile tie only 
looted onentif notion of elcmoniac possession nee 
llivtosiAis Epilepsy is often eailed, m modem 
1 mgu lge, tin ' t tiling suknt'ss,’ anil this name is not 
Duly ilisinptm of one of its most stalking pheno- 
mai i, but also points distant tly to the most obvious 
eluiger of the fit The' patient is seized, without 
.eleiinu to his condition or occupation at tho 
moment, with insensibility, often so complete anti 
suelilen as to load to serious accidents and bodily 
mpmes, m the most aggravated cases, he has no 
premonitory sensations whatever, but falls down 
without any attempt to save himself, and usually 
wilti a wild mirticulatc cry of some kind, mime- 
diatdy aftt r whie h tlic face is viok ntly distorted, 
the; he ad drawn towards one or other shoulder, 
ami tin whole body eoimilm d T'hcse convulsions 
follow in ripid succession ten a few minutes, and 
are atteiiehsl by foaming at the mouth, and by 
gi cat lmebty, or, m some cases, livid pallor, which, 
w ltb tho lrre gular spasmodic movements of the lips, 
nostrils, and eye s, give a frightfully ghastly expres¬ 
sion to the countenance, and almost invariably lead 
the bystanders to an exaggerated idea of the imme¬ 
diate danger of the ljt The immediate danger fo, 
in reality, not great, excepting Chat the sudden 
attack may lead to an injurious or fatal fall) the 
tongue, how ever, may be bitten if protruded during 
the convulsion, or the patient may be so placed 
as to injure himself seriously by the repeated and 
unconscious movements of his body, or ite may 
suffocate himself by accidentally fading With hu 
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face m water, or otherwise closing up the mouth 


and noiti i)s, or by dragging upon a tightened neck¬ 
cloth Care should be always taken to avoid 
those ii< e ulents by keeping the epileptic as much as 
possible witlun view of persons acquainted with 
his i omlition, and able to give such assistance 
is may be required, as well as by warning the 
patient himself to avoid all pi tees m which a fall 
would be especially dangtions But when an un 
skilled person happens to witmss a fit of epilepsy, 
he will do well to n member that beyond the simplest 
and roost obvious pieciutions against the dangirs 
mentioned aliovi, then is litfially nothing to be 
done, and any attinipt to louse the patnnt l>y 
violent stimuli, as ammonia applied to thi nostrils, 
or by dashing witcr in the fan, or, still mole, by 
administering medicine s hastily 111 unimt ndi tl by the 
ignorant and thoughtless, is almost cut uti to do mon 
harm than good The tnmmo should bi looked to, a 
piece of cork ot otboi gag hi mg, it ueeossaiy, lust rtul 
between the tieth, the pitiuit should hi then 
placed on a niattri ss or otliu soft ]il u < in tr the 

f round, his neckcloth should In romovcel, and tin 
ress loosened louml tin dust, the head should be, 
if possible, a little laisod, anil i fri e cue edition of 
air maintained (this list pm mtion bung very apt 
to be negketed in lase of a ciowel) , with tin si 
things done, it may be safely adorned tint in the 
vast majority of riukptic e isi s nothing has been It ft 
undone which wall eondute to tuovuy The ordi 
nary course of tho fit (wlucli usually lasts fiom five 
to twenty imnuti a iltogetlicr) is as follows the 
convulsions gradually dimmish in intensity and 
the patient passes into a shite 1 of de< p but motion 
less stupoi, with dilated pupils, and sometimes but 
not always, with snoring oi noisy 1 m itluiig , the. 
foaming at the mouth ceases, the colour giailually 
returns, and tins state lewis to rioovoiv tluough 
a more or less protiactrd, but ipparently matin tl 
sleep, the patient, on awaking bung often quite 
unconscious that hi has hi en the sumt c t of any 
anxiety, or, indeed, m any unusual condition what 
ever Although in all cases ot true epilepsy flu re 
is a stage of complete Coma (q v), ro unconscious¬ 
ness, yet tho fit is often very tiansirnt, mil but 
bttlo attended by couvulsion, being also less suddt n 
than above described, and not neccssauly ciusmg 
a ftU to the ground, in some cases, also, fits of 
greator intensity are prt ceded by certain premoni¬ 
tory sjmjitoms or peculiar sensations, wm<li act 
as warnings to the jiatient lumsilf, and lead him to 
place lmuself in <a position of safety cm the appioaeh 
of the paroxysm Having ui view those distine 
tions (winch are curtnnly of considerable pi actual 
importance), the Fit ueli lnngu igc, both popular uul 
scientific, mis adopted the terms of <p and vial anil 
petit mat (i e , gre it and little evil), as th iraitei ising 
the more ana less dangeiuus foiins of epilepsy 
respectively Tho sensations which pieeide the fit 
m some epileptics have been teimed in Latin the 
auui (le, breath) epileptiut, fiom their supposed 
resemblance to a current of e old air passing ovei the 
body, and proceeding from tho extremities tow aids 
the head Tins description does not, however, hold 
good in all cases , and not un frequently, as men¬ 
tioned above, there is no aura, or unusual sensation 
of any kind, pieccdmg the fit It must be mentioned, 
however, as bearing on treatment, and as being quite 
within the bounds of popular medicine, that some of 
the most ancient authorities assert strongly the 
power of a tight bandage, placed suddenly upon the 
limb in which the aura begins, to cut short, or even 
to prev ent altogether, tho fit of epilepsy Although 
this alleged fact has often been regarded as doubt 
ful, it has never been altogether discredited, and 
has of late years been brought into renewed notice 


by good observers. It is even maintained that 
such a bandage, placed experimentally upon one or 
other of the limbs, and tightened on the approach 
of a fit, has been found effective m some oases in 
which there was no distinctly local sensation, and 
epileptics have been repeatedly convinced of the 
propriety of habitually wearing a bondage loosely 
applied upon the arm, which they have been able, 
by carefully watching their own sensations, and by 
being watched m turn by others, to get tightened 
.it tho proper time There is no doubt room for 
fallacy in those observations but they may safely 
be commended to notice, as involving no possible 
risk of nnsi hief, and as fai more worthy of extended 
trial than the great majority of popular remedies in 
epilepsy 

But the fit and its treatment form only a part of 
the .anxieties which arise out of a case of epilepsy 
The ultimate danger of the disease has little rela¬ 
tion to tilt severity of tht individual fits, except m 
tin modified st use expl imed above , the frequency 
of tin attacks bung iqijuri ntly much more apt to 
luflutucc the duration of life thin their character 
link ed, although epifi ptics may suivive several 
si \ut piroxvsms at distant intervals, and recovei 
in tilt end with an ipn iroutly unbi oken < onstitution, 
it rarely happens that veiy frequently repeated 
attitks, tve'n of tlic pdit mat, aie unattended by 
some permanent clejireei ition ot the powers of mind 
01 of bodv 'I he most fri ut, perhaps, of Jill the 
moie se’nous conseqm net's ,n confirmed epilepsy is 
Insanity (ij v), soirutinu issuming the form of 
aeuti in inn 01 monomania following the attacks, 
but quite is fri qm ntly ti iiding to giadual imbecility 
w ltliout any acute si i/iu e holm tunes the develop¬ 
ment of the epileptic insanity, or domentia, is 
attended by palsv, and othei indications of struc¬ 
tural disoidcr of tin brim, in other instances, no 
such consequences occui, anil the brain after death 
nuvbe found to liavi very little tangible disease, 
or only such disease ns is found in mu muons other 
eases of functional derangemint Veiy often, even 
when the, mind lcmams tolerably entire, there is 
loss oi memoi y, and a certain w ant ot acuteness and 
depression of spnits, winch unfit the individual for 
the regular business of life Disorders of the diges¬ 
tion art also not un< oinmoii, ^nd there is frequently 
a want of tone and vigour m nil the bodily func¬ 
tions, which communicates a habitual expression of 
1 inguor and reserve to the epileptic Adeied to this, 
it e m hardly be matter of emprise that the know¬ 
ledge of his infirmity should deeply influence the 
mind of the epileptic, and produce a distaste for 
active occupations, especially for such as expose him 
to more than oulinary obsei v.ition 

The causes and the radical cure of epilepsy are 
almost equally involved in mystery It lias been 
supposed by some to be dependent on an increased 
afflux of blood to the brain, while by other observers 
and pathological authorities it has been attributed, 
with about equal force of reasoning, to precisely 
the opposite condition. Certain cases undoubtedly < 
depend upon organic disease, as tumours or injuries * 
to the biam aud its membranes, more especially 
near the surface Local sources of irritation m 
other jiarts of tho body havo also been supposed 
to Ik- exciting causes of epilepsy, and coses ate 
recorded m which tho disease has been cured by the 
amputation of a finger or tho division of a nerve. 
The attention of recent observers has been especially 


ot a disease so decidedly marked bv convulsive 
movements But as yet little more than the most 
vague theoretical inferences can be drawn from their 
researches as to the cause either of the mortal 
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tendency m epilepsy or of the paroxysm. One of 

! the most ouuons and suggestive of these recent 
facts is the experiment of Brown-Soquard, shewing 
that epilepsy, or a state closely resembling it, may 
be muuoed. m certain animals by division of certain 
portions of the spinal cord, the artificial disease con¬ 
tinuing long after the primary effects of the injury 
have oeaseaT A still more curious and inexplicable 
phenomenon has resulted from the multiplication of 
such experiments , for Brown Sequaid has shewn 
that m guinea-pigs this artificial epilepsy is some- 

• times propagated to the offspring, bi coming, like the 
natural disease, a hereditary ana congenital morbid 
tendency On these strange facts it would be pro 
mature to indulge m speculation in this place but 
their great importance can hardly be overlook id 

The condition of the epileptic si enis to bo 
favourably affected by ever}thing which conduces 
to a quiet and hopeful state of the mind, and to a 
vigorous condition of the body The treatment of 
the disease should thircfoio, in genual terms, lie of 
the kmd termed Tome (q v), and should be adapted 
with care, and after very minute ami c uoful inquiry, 
to the removal of all the sjitcnl bail habits, vnd 
occasional causes of dipussioii, which tend to bung 
the system into a condition In low pm, in the null 
vidual case The influent e of a happy mil quiet 
domestio life, without unhialthy cMitinuut, and 
With proper ouupiUont,, vuud b\ omnium ut mil 
oxerciHO m the open an, cm haiilly be o\ei 
estimated The mimage of epileptic ■> is, howevu, 
not too readily to be sanitionul, is it has buu 
known to be billowed, not only by an mu east of 
the disease, but by its transmission to a i utisidei 
able portion of the family tin the othu hand, a 
too absolute rule on this subjut is not without its 
dangers, and pirliaps thi piacticil difliuiltii s ot 
the question are not to be mot by any dilmiil 01 
dogmatic expression of opinion, founded on the 
general pathology of the disuse If the tindincj 
exist, even slightly developed, upon both subs m 
such a connection, it neuls baldly be statul tint 
the dangers of tiansmission to the ilcsi emlants is 
increased in a vciy great iltgrte Hence, intci 
marriages within epdeptir famihen must he ngaidul 
as always m the highest degns imprudent Fan nts 
and guardians axe undoubtedly justified in in ikmg 
tins disease an objict of speual soliutude, anil 
reserve or concealment on this subjt ct on either 
side, m the case ot a proposed marnage, should be 
regartled as equally dishonourable with any othei 
form of deci ptniu in a matter so impoitant to the 
welfare of society anil of the parties < onctrned 

According to one of the oldest and moat ri sjicctid 
of American physicians (Dr Jackson of Boston), 
the epileptic tendency may often be succissfully 
treated by the bystunatic use of an exclusively 
vegetable diet, or by a \<ry considerable reduction 
of the proportion of animal food Among tlic mini 
merabfe remedies recommended by authorities, the 
salts of iron and rim have peiluips the laigcst 
amount of experience iu their favour, and Counter- 

* irritants (q v) applied to thi nape of the neck, or 
between the shoulders, eithei by blistering, the 
use of the seton, or even actual cautery, has been 
often followed by prolongation of the intervals, or 
decrease m the severity of the fits Almost all the 
accredited remedies, however, havi been nlwerveil 
to produce a temporary relief of tins kmd, even 
when without any permanent influence on the 
course of the disease 

Bonne of the Lower Animals are subject to 
epdeptao lit*. The disease is common in dogs 
and highly bred pigs. The creatures writhe with 
involvmlary spasms, and are for the tune without 
night or hearing. Sometames the muscles of the 


throat are so involved that fatal suffoeaticm occurs. 
The attack is generally preceded *by dulnesa, and 
lasts from ten to thirty minutes. It u gener¬ 
ally traceable to torpidity or irregularity of the 
bowels, worms, dcdnlity, or plethora. In aogB, It is 
a frequent sequel of distemper In cattle, it usually 
occurs iu couneetion with the engoigcment of the 
first or thin! stomachs , they throw themselves 
violently about, bellowing loudly, but seldom die. 
It is rare m bonus, and differs from megrims, few 
which it is often mistaken, but in which there 
arc no spasms The treatment consists in freely 
opening the bowels, removing worms, if any me 
present, enjoining bleeding anil spare diet, if the 
patient s condition is high, anil generous feeding and 
tonus where it is low The best preventives are 
can fully 11 gulatt <1 diet, an oi cosiunal laxative, with 
a com so of tonus, and especially ot aiscmc 

EPILO'IHUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
order Onwpwur, Luving four iliculuous calyeino 
Bigments, torn jutals, a much tlongated, 4 Billed, 
4 11 111 d, 4 valvi d, m my si i ill d capsule , and seeds 
tuftul with Inns ut oui < niL The species are 
luibanous pen mulls intnis of temperate and 
iold count™ s, uid veiy widely iliffust d both in the 
northern and m the southern hemisphere ,Some of 
them in Miy oin inieiital, fiom tin boiutyofthur 
flowus Most of the Butisli species have small 
tlowirs, uid hook of tlum aie viry common in 
moist plans I! anipiiti/oliuin, which iliflers from 
all the other British sptciis in having the petals 
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1, a (liver , 2, a lunRitndinal motion of a flower, shewing tbs 
urr ingemonl ol the ovules ia tile g< rrnen, 3, a seed 

dissimilar in shape and sizi, is fiequi ntly planted m 
g irileus and shi ubberies, on aceount of its numer¬ 
ous and beautiful rest -coloured flowers, but its 
creeping roots are apt to evimin a flower-garden. 
Jit is somttimcs called Fiikncii WitLOW, from the 
resemblance of its Btems and leaves to some kinds 
of willow, and the name Wij.low-hkbb is often 
extended to the w hole genus It is found in very 
northern regions, and its leaves anil young shoots 
are sometimes a grateful addition to the nyoifa 
of the arctic traveller, although not likely tC be 
relished in almost any other circumstances. The 
pith, when dried, yields a quantity of sugar to bal¬ 
ing water, and is used m Kamtchatka for making 
a kind of ale, from which also vinegar is nude. 
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EPILOGUE {Or ejn, upon or after, and logos, a 
bih ((li) means, in oratory, the summing up or con* 
elusion of a discourse, lint, m connection with the 
cli am i, it denotes the short speech m prose or verse 
i v Inch frequeutlv, m former tunes, was subjoined 
I to plays, especially to (oinedies Thei epilogue was 
j always merry and familiar m its tone, and was 
mttmled to establish a lundlj understanding between 
the actor and the audience, ns well as to cimeihate 
the latter for tin f mltb ot the play, if tliere wi rc 
any, and to send tin m away lit gnod-liumotir One 
of the neatist and putt list tpilogms tier wiittni, 
andoncwhnh romjili t< lv rcthscB what ui epilogue 
should be, is tint spoken by Jiosihnd at the 
conclusion of Shiksptan s An You LtL< It 

EPIME'NIDEM, a Greek jioit anil pntst born 
piobably at l’lmstus ill Cieto, in the 6th 01 7th c 
BO, and liml at Onossus Ilia history lus only 
reached us in a liiythu vl fmni Hi is said to have 
fallen asleep in i cive whin i Iho uid not to 
have wakonul lor T, ye irs Lilo llip \ in \\ inkle, 
he was naturally ninth astomslud end puphvd 
on his ltturn to bund day h'lit His pi nod of 
slumber hovvtvir, liul not pis<d aw tv impioht 
ably His soul, disongiging itself fioin its fit shly 
pnson, lit took, itself in the nitiiv tl to tin study of 
medium and naturil philosophy, indwlnu it hid 
shuffled on again its mortal toil, 11 found lniiisilf 
a man ol gnat knowlidgi and wisdom Goethe 
has written a poem on tin subject /A* Lpimnuda 
Eiwathen E went to A thins about fi% lit, 
where 1 , by the, perfoinianee of vinous mjsticil 
nteB and sieulues, he stayed a plague with which 
the luhahitants were utlhcteel When he died is 
not known, lmt wo may ho eertun that ho did not 
live (as is tallied) foi J'l'l y< trs Th it he wiote tin 
epic poems attributed to him, the longest of which 
was on the Aigoniutic expedition, is consul*rid 
highly improbable Compare Hunnch J! eme 
Ah eta (Lu (i I SOI) 

EPINAL, a town of France, m tin elepartnient 
of Vosges, is sitiutcd in i delightful distnct at the 
Western base of the \ osgts mountains, on both 
banks of the Moselle, about 200 mills east south¬ 
east of Paris Lnt 48‘ 10' N, long 6' 2(»' E It is 
a well built, handsome town, with chan legulai, 
though badly paved Stic its, anil is sm mounted by 
the nnns of an old castle, tlio girrhns ittached 
to wlucli are much ulniiml Among its chief 
buildliigs are the pansh e lunch, an intique Gothic 
structure, the hospital, foiunily a Capuchin con 
vent, a museum of picLucs, antiquities, mil natural 
history, the ban inks, and the nsiduice of the 
prefect of the de pni tint nt E manufacture s chem 
ical products, hie e block-tin, wi ought non, pottuy, 
cutlery, pajior, and Icalhei, anil has some traelc 
m grain, w mo, timber, &e Pop 11,076 

EPIPHA'NIUS, St, a Clmstian bishop, and 
vuiter of the 4Lh c , was bom ot Jewish patents m 
Palestine He was baptizid m his loth year, and 
was eduuited among the Egyptnn monks, who 
inspned him with an aversion to all Jiheial seu'nte 
He rose gr uliially to the rank of Bishop of (Ion 
stautaa (tonne rly Sal vims) in Cyprus, .and continued 
in that office horn 407 till his death m 403 His 
polemical zeal was conspuuously maniftsted against 
Ongen He hvd pioelumcd him a liecelic in his 
writings, and m 404 le- wcut to Palestine, the focus 
of Ongon’s adherents, and called upon John, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, and tin 1 two monks, Itufiuus and 
Jerome, to condemn him. A more legitimate object 
Of his violent opposition w ns the increasing worship 
of imigi's Jerome relates how he indignantly tore 
down an image in the precincts of a church in 
J ‘ttloshue, as being contrary to the divine law. Among 


his writings, collected by Petavms (2 volt, Fans, 
1622), the most important is his PanaHon, or 
catalogue of all heresies (80 in number), a work 
which strikingly shews lus unfitness for being a 
historian His credulity and want of honesty are 
excessive 

EPIPHANY (Gr Ejnphtinem, appearance), 
ile noted, among the heathen Greeks, a festival held 
m commemoration of the appearance of a god u> any 
jiai ticular place The word subseeiuently passed into 
the usage of the Christian Church, and was used to 
de .ignite the mnufestatiou or appearance of Christ 
upon the cirtli to the Gentiles, with especial refer- 
* 11(0 to th* day on winch he was seen and wor- 
shijipcd hy the wise men who came from the East 
'I his occ tMon is * ommemorated m the church on 
flu (>th of Januuy, the 12th day after Christmas, 
and hi net the Kjuphany is also called Twelfth 
Day Tin Epiphany, which is said not to have 
bun ohsuvul as a sepai ite hstival, hut to have 
bun meluilul m the teist of the Nativity till 
814, is obsened as a ‘seallet eliy’ it Oxford and 
C niihrielgi 

E'PIPHYTFS (Gi e/n, ujioti, plu/ton, a plant), 
often and jmpulailv hut less coricctly, called Air 
iiaxis, ue jil.mts which aio not lo<ited in the 
giouiid, hut aie ntt ich* d to tr* cs, fioin the decaying 
portions ot the birk of which, oi of mosses and lichens 
which grow ujion it, 1 1 <'y derive their nutinncnt, 
piohablv, also, depend upon the air for it to a 
lugei extent Hi m ot'*i plants do Mosses and 
lichens tlumselvis, giowmg upon trees, may he 
c lllul E , hut the turn la geniially used of pliancio 
gamims plants E aic not connected w ith the treCs 
on w huh they grow in tin ptcnhir manner of the 
misli toe Jialmwphoi a, and othi r tl tie jiarosites - 
not Binding loots like tin m into the wood to suck 
the juice of the tree It is i liufly in warm climate s 
that jiliaui rogamous E are found, anil in those 
which ire ilso moist Most of Hum jnefir shady 
situations Within the tiopics, they often form an 
inteiisting and it maik ilih feature of the vegetation, 
home of the Bitmihatue (is Ttllandva), Cactacne, 
A linen, (temiruua , anil other mitur il oiders are E , 
hut the mild to winch they belong more than to 
any other is Ou/ndnua Many of the epiphytous 
otch ids, as wtll ns othoi E , are ronatkablo for their 
he mty, mil the att* ntion w Inch has recently been 
given to their cultivation m hothouses has been 
rewaided by the mobt jicifcet success See ORCHIDS, 
PI mts winch usually occiu as E .are sometimes also 
found growing on locks Although seldom found 
exupt in moist climates, E art generally capable of 
e'ndunng a considti able amount of drought, parting 
slowly with the moisture which they have once 
imbibed 

EPl'RUS, the ancient name of a part of Greece, 
bounded on the E by the chain of Pmdus, on the S 
by the Ambriuan Gulf, on the W by the Ionian 
Sea, and on the N by Illyna and Macedonia, 
it framed the 1 southern part of modem Albania, or 
tlie pasliahc of Jamna, a wild and mountainous 
legion, the haunt of robbers and semi-civdusod tribes 
m all ages The chief town was Dodona (q v ), the 
thief riv era, the Acheron, Cocytus, Arachthns, and 
Oliai adrus Anciently, it was celebrated for its cattle 
and its breed of Molossian dogs Its earliest inha¬ 
bitants vv* re probably Pclasgians In the histone 
period, Theopompus speaks ot fourteen tribes, most 
of whom were be lioved by the Greeks themselves to 
be not of Hellenic origin The principal were the 
Ohaones, Threepoti, and Molossi, the last of Vhom 
finally obtained the entire sov ereignty of the oenpatry 
Of the Molossian lungs of E, tho most distinguished 
was Pyrrhus, who long waged successful war against 
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the Romans Bnt after this race of kings became 
extrnot (239—229 b. e.) by the death of Ptolemy, 
grandson of Pyrrhus, a republican constitution was 
adopted, whereupon parties sprang up among them, 
and the neighbouring Macedonians got the upper 
hand. On the conouest of Macedonia by the 
Romans (168 B c), the Epirots were accused of 
having assisted Perseus, the Macedonian king, and 
file most revengeful measures were put in force 
against them JtSmilius P lulus, the Homan general, 
. plundered and razed to the ground the 7<> towns of 
E, and sold into slavery 150,000 of the inhabitants. 
Prom this period, the coimtry lit tame a Romm 
proVince, and shared the vit lssitmt s of the Roman 
aud Byzantine empires, until 1204, when one of the 
Comnem made himself independent dins dynastv, 
known as the despots of Albania , ruled E until 
1466, when it win finally conquered by the Turks , 
the last' despot,’ Georg C'astnota, betti r known is 
Skanderbeg (q v), having for moie than 20 years 
heroically resisted the honks of the Ottoman 
empire. 

EPrSOOPAOY (Gi tpi n opoi, bishop or oi erset i) 
is that form of cliurih goiermmnt iii which ouo 
order of the clergy is superior to anotlai - name I), 
bishops or pi elates to pi lists or piesbyt.is, tlie 
ordinary ministers of puishcs <>i congiegitions It 
is sometimes tallid dtoo tan . /nvoptuy, to distin 
gmsh it lrom that epitropaui which Rusbytmans 
and Independents also asst rt— the ovusiglit oi flocks 
by their pastors Sec Bisficu It is not essential 
to episcopacy tint thin should be ttnlibtsliops, 
cxilted m rink and imtluuity ibove othei bishops, 
although of the stmi oulir and in some Episco 
palian chinches there an none 

Episcopaiy has aetuillj subsisttd under viry 
various mollifications, the powu of bishops lnmg 
uioie or less absolute, oi moro or less contiolhd by 
synods of piesbyters, oi tun— m the 1’iotcstant 
Episcopal Church of the Inutid States by a 
diocesan convention, compos, d both of piesbjtirs 
and lay delegates The powei of tlm bishop is 
also variously affected by the ulations sidisistmg 
lietwcen church and state, and gnat diffeiou.es 
exist in this r.spcct hitmen tin ('hurth of Eng- 
land, the Church of Sweden, md tin (’luirih of 
Denmark, .ill Episiopiliau, md all <onncctid with 
the state as sstahhshul chun In < 

The Church of Rome,the Gink Church, and other 
branches of the East* m (Jhui(h, aie Epis< opaliaai 
Of Episcopalian Piotcxtmt cliuri In s not establish, d, 
the most important are. that in tin United states, 
that in Scotland, and tlie Moravian Chuich So 
Anglican Ciu.mii, Em lino, Church oi , and 
Scottish Episi opal Chiiu h 

EP1SCOTIUS, Sivion (whose Dutch name was 
Bisschop), the head of th» Armumn party after the 
death of Armmnis, was born at Amsterdam in lob.t, 
> studied at Leyden, took his degree in 1000, md was 
ordained pastor of the village of Bleyswyck near 
•Rotterdam in 1610 In tin following year, the 
States-general, with the intuition of putting an 
ead to the agitations create d by the controversies 
between the Goiuarists or Uolvimstic party and the 
Arsunfaus or Remonstrants, ordered a conference 
to be held in their presence at the Hague between 
si* ministers of each party E was one of the six 
charged with the advocaty of Anmmanism, and 
highly distinguished himself by his good temper, 


theology in the room of Gomar, who had gone to 
Seel ana. This enraged the leaders of the orthodox 
party, who unecrujmloiialy accused him of Sociman- 
um, and of having entered into an alliance with 
is* 


the Roman Catholics for the destruction of Protest¬ 
antism. By this means the fanaticism of the populace 
was roused against turn, he was insulted and abused 
in the street, and on one occasion narrowly escaped 
being stoned to death The house of his brother in 
Amsterdam was also sacked, under the pretext that 
it was a rendc/v mw of the Remonstrants In 1618, 
occurred tlie famous Synod of Dort (q v) E. was 
pi eaent, along w ith soveral other Anmmans The 
Calvinists, who happened to bo in an ovei whelming 
majority, w ould not allow him to speak , they told 
huu that the sv nod w is met not to discuss, but to 
pulgt , and, iu tact, the whole pioceedings exhibited 
as revolting a specimen of high handed tyranny -as 
.my oil ii cold, .yen among ecclesiastical tribunals 
Expelled fiom tlm clinic'll, and banished from the 
count!j, E betook hunselt first to Antwerp and 
itterw mis to Rout n and Pans, but in 1626 returned 
to Rottcrclim, when tin ot/tmn t/irologirum against 
his p u ty bad bee emu less vu ulent Here be married 
in lb JO, and four years after was made pnmanus 
professoi of div mity in tlie n. wly established college 
of the Heinonsli uits Hi died in 1043 E held 
t nlighti ueil piinuplts m regard to religious tolera¬ 
tion JNot jilicing i high value on meiely eloctnnal 
news, hut ratio i btlieving in the othcacy of the 
Clinstiin spirit to clc into anil puiify the character, 
md sc'eing, more ovi r, tlm piesence of this spirit in 
nun holding the most conflicting opinions (when 
not inflamed with eontiovorsial hates), he would 
hive wished i broader and more catholic bond 
of unity among Olmstiins thui the opmionative 
ci etels of his day peimitteil 11 is chief works are 
his Oonjauno Jit mount)antiuni (1021), Apologia pro 
Conftsvom (102 1 *), and Institutionrs Theologtr.tr, 
incomplete A complete edition of his works 
appe iri d at Amsterdam in 2 vols, 1650 

EPISTLE Tlm lesson in the church service 
called the Epistle, domes its name from being 
most ire qucntly tikcn ficmi the Apostolic Epistles, 
although it is sometimes also taken fiom other 
parts of Scupture This part of the service is 
In In vi'd to be m okl as tlm bth century 

EPISTLE SIDE Oh’ TIIE ALTAR, the left 
side of the alt ii oi communion table, looking from 
it at w Inch n the c Lurch sci vice the epistle of the 
diyisicul It is of less, i distinction than the right 
oi gospc 1 snlc, and is oc c urn. d by the* clergyman of 
lowir ecclesiastical rank The reader of tlie epistle 
was in former tunes e ailed the Epistler 

• EPISTOL2E OBSOUROJtUM VIRORUM 
(Lat Letters of Obscure Men) is the title of a 
collection of satnical litters which appeared at 
the commence mont of tlm lbth c, ana professed 
to be the’ composition of certain ecclesiastics and 
professors in Cologne aud ofhi'r places in Rhenish 
Germany The i were directul against the schol¬ 
astics and monks, and lashed with merciless 
severity their doe tunes, writings, morals, modes of 
speech, mannci of life, follies and extravaganoes, 
and thus helped in no small degree to bring about 
the Reformation The controversy of Reuchlin 
with the baptized lew, I’fcfferkorn, concerning 
He hr. w punctuation, gave the first occasion to the 
Eputulre, and it ih piobable that their title itself 
was suggest, el by the Eputolts Clarorum Vimrum 
ad Iteuthhnum Phorrensum (f5!4) They work 
addressed to Ottmn Gratius m Deventer, who VU 
by no means sc complete an ignoramus as might be 
supposed from this circumstance, but who bad 
made himself odious to the liberal miuds of'the 
time by his arrogant pretension and hm'deter¬ 
mined hostility to the spirit of his age. Ofn the 
first appearance of the work, it was fathered on 
Reuchlin, afterwards, it was ascribed to Emolilin, 
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Erasmus, and Hutten More recent investigators 
have inclined to the belief, that thejfrst part, which 
appeared at Hagenau in 1016 (but professedly at 
Venice), was the production of Wolfgang Angst, u 
learned and witty book-printer of that town, but, 
latterly, doubt nos also boon expressed whether 
even he had anything to do with the Epwtolo 1 In 
the composition of the second part (publishul in 
1619), alter Ulrich von Hutten, Erotus Rubeanus 
had the most considerable share The circumstanci 
* of the Eputolce being placid in the catalogue of 
forbidden books by a papal bull, helped to spri id 
it not a little. Among the numerous editions of 
the work may bo mentioned thoso published it 
Erankfort {164*}), Met tain's (bond 1703) MUnc k’s 
(Leip 1827), and Rotermund’s (Hauov 1827) 
E'PITAPH (Gr tpi, upon, and laphon, a lulloek, 
mound, or other monument plitiil ovox a giivt) 
From originally signifying a monuinint, this word 
is now used exclusively to iksignati the inscription 
commemorative of the dtciasid which is pin id 
upon the monument This pi lvcision may m some 
measure have arisen fiom the miiuubr im o ot the 
funeral orations wluih the am li nts wore m the 
habit of pionounung it fuui i ils J tut the < pit iph, 
in its stnctti souse, was will known to the iliosu il 
nations of antiquity , and, unhid, by iviry people 
a brief commemoration ol the huoic u turns or 
personal virtues ot then lllustnous di ad lias lx ui 
regarded os one of the worthiest o< mpations of tlic 
faculties of the living As ijntaphs wire not ouly 
engraved on the most enduring subst mu s, but liom 
their brevity were easily prt xi mil m the mtmory 
and orally transmitted, wli< leva wo iind the litiri 
ture of a people at all wo are pntty suio to diseovei 
specimens of tlieir epitaphs 1’ittigriw lias tries 
luted several fiom Egyptian sarcophagi (Holm’s 
edition,p 6), but they aic ot no gre it intoiest Hero 
dotus (vu 228) has pieserv cd to ns thosi wlncli tin 
Amphietyons i austd to bo lnscnbid on tin columns 
which they raisid in honoui of tho liuocs of 
Tliennopyl.e, and that wlueli Sunorndi s hom por 
sonal friendship, placed on tho tomb ot the piopliet 
Megistias Tho goner il inscnption foi tlu whole 
of them wis to this eilect ‘Four thousand fiom 
Peloponnesus once fought on tliiH spot with thue 
bundled myriads,’ ami tint which was spoual to 
the Spartans was still mole mcmoi ibh ‘ Stiangi t, 
go tell tht Laccdemoiums that we lie lime obedient 
to thur commands’ Tho Anthohi/m (ituia, edited 
by Brunk, and subsequently by Jacobs, eontims 
the largest collection of Greek epitaphs of these 
many were translated and published by Bohn in 
1864, under tho editorial e.ue ol Mr Geoige Bulges 
Of Roman epitaphs < \ cry intiquarian museum 
even m this country presents numerous examples, 
for the form m which they wire conceived was 
adopted by our own Romanised forefathers, and 
many a stone bearing tho well known D M {Dus 
Manibus), or Side Vtutor, probably covered the 
remains of those w'liose veins never contlined a 
drop of Roman blood A very interesting collection 
of eaily Christian epitaphs will be found m Dr 
Charles Maitlanel’s Chunk ui the Oatcuombs, pub 
lisked in 184b The naturally epigrammatic turn 
of lbs Fiench mind peculiarly adapts it for tins 
species of composition, and m French collections, 
such as the Keened d'Epitaphes, very fehcitous 
examples are to be found both m Latin and m 
French. Of tho former may be mentioned the ‘ Tan¬ 
dem folixl’ which the Count de Toma, who had 
enjoyed every form of temporal prosperity, caused 
to lie engraved on his tomb, and of the latter, the 
touching e pitaph to a mother, ‘ La premifere au 
rendex-vous ’ A largo portion of the earlier monu¬ 
ments, and consequently ot the epitaphs of tbs 


country, were destroyed at the Reformation, and 
subsequently by the iconoclastic rage of tho Puritans 
and Presbyterians But when we come down to a 
later date, the literature of no people, either ancient 
or modern, can vie with our own in tins peculiar 
branch, for whilst English epitaphs possess the 
point and terseness without which no epitaph can 
be successful, they exhibit a feature almost unknown 
in those of other nations—that, viz., of wit, or more 
properly speaking, perhaps, of humour. It seems as 
if the wittii st peoplo in the world, as the English 
unquestionably are, had found it impossible to 
confine thur raillery to the living, and accordingly 
we find that the harmless peculiarities of the dead, 
have often been hit off on a tombstone, with a 
felicity which has rendered immort il what other- 
w iso the next generation must have forgotten. Of 
this class of i pitaphs out collections present an 
almost infinite variety There are many excellent 
old colli (.turns of epitaphs, such as the Thesaurus 
Jj}nl(tphioruni of Philip Labbe, Pans, 166b Of 
moduli oni s, the b< st is that of Pettigrew, pub¬ 
lished by Bobu, wluch is so arranged as to mark 
tho divi rsity of taste pi evading at different periods 
of our lustory See also the works of uniter, 

(In sms, lltintsius, Muiatou, M.o/ochius, the Mwuu- 
inenln Anqlirana, London, 1719, Weevers Ancient 
Funnat Monuments, At 

EPITHALA'M ITTM ww > specit s, of pot m wlueli 
it was the custom among > Checks and Romans 
to sing in eliorus n«ai tho biulil ehainbei ( thalamus ) 
of a in wly mairieil couple Anaueon, Htesuhorus, 
and Pindar comjxisi d poems ot tins kind, but ouly 
Hoiuty tragimntx hue brui proseivcd Tlie cpitha- 
lainium ot Pelt us and Thetis by Catullus is one of 
the finest sptumuis ol Litm poi try extant, but 
piobably tlic most gorgeous iiutkalamiuiu in all 
literature, is that of the English poet fspenser A 
collection of Greek and Latin cpithalami i is to be 
found in Wernsdorf s Poetir Laltni Unions (4th vol, 
part 2) 

EPTTHE'LIUM is the term applied in anatomy 
to the i ell tissue which, in layers of various thuk- 
ness, invests not only the outei surface of the 
boil}, and tho mucous membranes connected with 
it- is, foi example, thoso of the nose, lunge, mtes 
timil i mol, &t —but also the closed cavities of 
the body, such -as the great serous membranes, the 
ventrnlis of the luain, the synovial membranes of 
joints, tho interior of the heart and of the blood¬ 
vessels proceeding to and from it, the duots of 
glands, Ac 

The thickness of this tissue vanes extremely with 
the jiositmn in whuh it occurs In some parts it 
consists of numerous strata of cells, collectively 
forming a layer of more than a line in thickness, 
m other parts, it is composed of only a few strata, 
oi often of only a single stratum of cells, and can 
only be detected by the microscope . 

The cells of which the epithelium is composed are 
usually soft nucleated cells , they may be rounded,* 
polygonal, fusiform, cylindrical, or conical in shape, 
and sometimes they possess vibratile cilia, the 
appearance and uses of which will presently be 
explained. , 

In his Manual of Human Histology, Kolliker 
adopts the following arrangement He considers 
(it) epithelium m a single stratum, and (6) epithelium 
in many layers. 

{a) Emthehum tn a single stratum may be com¬ 
posed of 

1 Rounded, polygonal edit, constituting the variety 
known as pavement or tesselated epithelium, ana 
occurring as an investment of the s#er *3 mem¬ 
branes, of most synovial membranes, of the > 
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membrane of the heart and of the veins, of the 
canals of glands, 




Fpldermia (still soft like the 
epithelium of Internal parts) 
of a two months human 
embryo Mag 350 dlam 


Re 2 

Lplthelial colls of the rossols, 
the longor one from the 
arteries, the shortoi ones 
from the v ems 


2. Fusiform, superficially united tell* (fusiform 
epithelium), as the epithelium of the arteries and 
of many veins 
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hpithchum of tho Intestinal Mill of the rabbit Map 300 ilium 

3 Cylindt ical cell s (oylmdi r i pithclinm), us m tin 
mtestim fioni the stomarli to 
tho ti munition ot the alum lit 
ary i anal, m tho < xoetoiy ilm ts 
ot all tlu glinds opening into 
the mtestim, Lt Various illus 
trations of this cyhndci cpitlic 
hum mo givm m the nitich 
Digestion, OriOAss am> 1’ko- 
eifes, o* 

4 Cylindrical <n conical nit 
a ted cells, as tho imthelnuu 
of the nunc minute bione Inal 
tubes, of the nasal cavities, aud of the utems 

5 Bowidid fdiated rells, ua the dilated pavement 
epithelium of the ventricles of the bram m the fa tils 
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Ciliated cells from the 
liner bronchial tubes 
Mug 330 (liam 



less flattened cells above. This u termed laminated 
pavement epithelium, and occurs in the mouth, lower 
part of pharynx, (esophagus, bladder, &c. 

2. Hounded cells below, mote elongated ones In 
the middle, and ciliated amical ones above. This la 
termed laminated ciliary epithelium, and ocoim in 
the larynx, trachea, and larger bronchial tubes, in 
the greater part of the nasal cavity, fee. 
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< lUateil epithelium from the tiaeliei of a man Mag SJ0 tliam, 
a, outermost jurt of tho iloslio longitudinal fibres, b, 
homiifcontoim outermost l.iui of the mucous membrane, 
i, deepest lounil tills, <1, median long cells, e, outermost 
(umuil cillute <1 cells 


In ill tho vat ii ties of epithelium, the layer of 
cxtiriml cells is hung constantlv disintegrated and 
n placid by tlio layer immediately beneath 

Tho uses f>t the thief vaiictics of epithelium, capo- 
cmlly of i llmtul epithehiun, requni some notice 
The polygonal oi pavement t pitholnmi mainly acts 
like the ipidunns, is a protecting medium to the 
soft parts lit m ath 

The cylindrical epithelium additionally takes an 
active part m tin piocess ol secretion Illus¬ 
trations of the function of the cells forming this 
vanity of ipitlulium ire given m the articles 
(’ills, Animai , J^u.i.sriON, Organs and Process 
op, and tho subject will be further noticed under 
tbi head Sri rkhon 

In e mmoction with ciliated epithelium, we must 
notice e duny motion generally, m^so fai as it occurs 
in the arum 1 kingdom Certain surfaces which 
tie lubricated by a thud, are offered with a multi¬ 
tude ot hair like processes of oxtreme delicacy and 
minuteness (their length varying from to V 8 -j U T 
of an inch), which from their shape are termed cilia, 
tom i ilium, ail eyelash During life, and for a 
certain period after death, these hlaments exhibit a 
remai liable movement, eicheilnun bending rapidly 
in one direction, and rapidly returning to its ongmal 
position (aecoidmg to Krause, these movements range 
from 190 to 230 in a minute) On examining a 
eili tted surface with a high magnifying power, the 
moti in presents an appearance somewhat resembling 
that of a cornfield agitated by a steady breeze, 
Any minute objects coming m contact with the free 
extri unties of the cilia ore urged onward m the 
direction of tho predominant movement; and, the 
best method of ohserv mg the course of the ciliary 
current is to sprinkle the surface frith a little 
jwwdf. ml charcoal, grains of which may speedily be 
seen to move onwaids in a definite direction 
An easy way to observe tins phenomenon is to 
detach, by scraping with a knife, f small piece of 
epithelium from the back of tho throat of a living 
frog The scales, moistened with water or serum, will 
continue to exhibit the movement of their adherent 
cilia for a very considerable tune, provided the piece 
be kept duly moistened. On one occasion, A piece 
prepared in this way by Mr Bowman and Dr Todd 
[ exhibited motion fox seventeen hours; and it would 

M 
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probably liave continued, doing so lor a longer 
• tune, had not tlm moisture around it evaporated; 
and if the opitlielium is not removed from the 
body of an animal that has been killed, the motion 
continues mueh longer [n a turtle, after death by 
decapitation, it lusted, in the mouth, nine days, 
in the trachea and lungs, tlnrtec n days, and m the 
(esophagus, sixteen days Iu man anti mammals, it 
seldom lasts two days, and usually ceases ninth 
sooner The necessary t ondition Ibr thou movement 
appears to bo the mt< gnfcy of the cells to which they 
are attached, for os soon is tin so skunk up for 
want of moisturi, 01 undirgo any physical ch mge 
the cilia cease their i har.uti nstic actum Wc know 
nothing with ceitamty u gardmg the mechanism or 
source of cilmy motion, except that (as it continue x 
on detached < pith* limn) it is indt pc lulcnt of both tin 
vascular and ni rvotis systc ms 

This phenomenon < xi.ts scry widely tlnoujliout 
the annual kingdom I)i Sli upey m lus utieli 
OlUA* (published more th ui a ejuuti i of i eontiirj 
ago), notices its tiitunenco in the rnfnsoiu, m 
Polyps and then ovi, in 'Vialijilie, Aetmui, Febino 
dermata, Annelida, Mollusc i, and the Mollnscoids 
(e g, Asudians), in Reptile s, Birds, end M mnids 
Since the date of tint article, it has been elis 
armed in Sponges, mid in out oi tsvo exception tl 
crises in Fishes, but it lias in mi bull found m 
any part of the* body of AitieuUti (Cmstiei uis, 
Insects, 01 Araclimdans) 'flic puts on whnh 
it occurs me (1), the* skin or suifico of the body, 
(2) tho respiratory, (") tin alimentary v ami (I) tin 
gemto urinary systems, and it lias be'cn eibsirvccl 
m the ova of uumoious (lasses of mini ds, from 
Reptiles (lowawards to Infusom In most of the 

E arts 111 which wc observe it, its use appears to 
o of a mechanical nature \i/, to convey tin 
fluids oi other matte ls along tin* surf ices on wlucji 
tho cilia exist, or, as in the lutusona, to cany the 
entire mum d tlnmigli tin w it* i 

1 Cilia have been found on tin extemil surlaeo 
in Bitrachun larva\ in Mollusc Annelida, helium 
dermata, Actiuiai, Mcdus.e, Polypi, and Inlusori i In 
moat cases, their function is rt spuatoiy, but m many 
instances it is also locomotive oi prehi'iisile 

2 Ciliary motion lias 1« e u ohst i vesl on the lining 
monibrane of the an passages of Mnnmals, Buds, 
and Reptiles, wlsffit, whatever liny lie its other 
uses, it selves to coiim y the seen turns along the 
membranes, togethoi with any fon lgn mitten tliat 
may be present It exists also on tin e vicinal gills 
of Batrachun larva, union the lespuxtory organs 
of Mollusva and Annelida The cilia whuli exist 
externally on still lowet uumals without svpxixto 
respuatory organs, assist m the leispnatoiy piocess, 
by rcuowmg the watei ou the suitace 
3 It ocours m the mouth tlnoat, and gullet of 
vanous reptiles, anel in the aliment uy canal of the 
Molluscs, Kclunodermata, many Annelida, and Aca 
leplue It is not easy, ns I)i Sli irpey observes, to 
set thf purpose of the motion in all those cases In 
some, it may merely convey sei re ted matters ilong 
the Hurfice of the lining meniln mo and in others 
it Booms to serve m place of eudniaiy deglutition, 
to carry food into the stomach 

4 It is obseuctl on tho surface of the reproduc¬ 
tive organs ot Mammals, Birds, and Reptiles From 
the directum of tho current bemg from without 
inwards, tho office of the cilia may lie to hurry down 
the ovum, m addition to removing the mucous 
strrction of the rnembr me 

In Reptiles and Fishes, ciliary motion exists 
at tho neck of each uruuferous tube. The movo 
meat is directed towards the tube, and favours 

* In the Cgclopadia qf Anatomy and Pkytwloffp 
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the £ow of the watery portion of the secretion 
towards it 

There are some situations, both in. man and the 
lower animals, in which it * difficult to determine 
what functions the cdiaiy motion can perform, as, 
for example, iu man, in the ventricles of the brain, 
and m tho frog, in the closed cavities at the pericar¬ 
dium and peritoneum 

KPIZO'A This term is applied to those para¬ 
sitic creatures which live on the bodies of other 
animals, and dome thou nourishment from the skin 
Oui space will only allow of our noticing those that 
infest man They may be divided into two groups. 

(1) Those which live upon the surface of the skin, 
mil (2) those which live in the skin Fleas, lice, 
bugs, ticks, He , belong to the first group, the Itch 
insect or Sarioptfs, tho Pimple-mite or Demodex 
folhnilorinii, and possibly some other species of tho 
Acanthi, to the second 

Jn i /oologie il ]nnnt of view, all the E that infest 
tin human subject aic insects or Araclimdans The 
pirasitic insects are I Ptdvvln, or Flea*, includ¬ 
ing 1 The Common Flea, oi Pulrx irntan#, 2. 
Tho S md fie a, or Pali i jnneti aim, known also as the 
Cbign, Cluggn, Ac 11 Arunthula, or Soft Buy#, 
including the i oirimon Bed Bug or At antlnu (s Cimtx) 
hchdaiia 111 Pidiritltda, or Lice, including—- 

1 The Common Louse, or Pidirului uipUm, 2. The 
Body Louse, oi P< dimin' <ie#timenti , d Tho Crab 
Lousi, oi Pidn uliii (s Pin nU8)jmhm 4 The Louse 
oceuirmg in l'litliiriasis, < Peduidu# labrsceiitiunK 

The pal until Aiaebuul ins belong to the order oE 
Aminla, or Mites, lndud, most of the animals 
foiming the elide nut f umlies of this order lead a 
]Ui untie existence We have—I Ihmoduid/i, includ¬ 
ing the Pimple linti or Dnimdir (s Aiaiut) folheu 
lorum (the dog and the sheep possess eat h a special 
demotic v) If iSnxopfida, me hiding the Itch mite 
or,Sin i opto (s .1 cm im) Stabn i (Moat of our domestic 
uumals seem to lie liitrsti il by a special sarcoptes, 
the spcciei of winch are numeious) III Jiodida 
oi Ticks, including - J The Amciiem lick oi Ixodes 
horninn (common in Bi i/il), 2 The Common Wood 
tick (Bogs’ 'liek) or Jxoilo, i ainim There are 
probably many species of Ixoeb s winch arc occa 
sionally found on in m TV Oamusula, or Beetle 
Luo, hr luclmg -1 The Bii dilute, oi Dei manymis 
nwmu (occasionally found on sickly pirsons) , 

2 Tho Minna Bug, oi An/a* pn unis (common m 
some parts of Pubia, and especially at Miami), 
i 'Llie Okmeha Bug,oi Aujas < him he (occurring in 
Columbia) V Oiuluitulii, or Grass lice, including 
the Harvest Bug oi Lipins autumnohn See the 
articles Ru-s, l llas, lien Insect, Lice, Ticks. 

EPIZOOTICS (Gr ejn, upon, and ztkm, an 
innnal) ire diseases of animals which manifest a .» 
common chaiactcr, and pievml at the same time 
ovei consnlciable traits of country Like epidemics, 
they appear fo depend ujioii some peculiar and not 
well ascertained atmospheric causes, where the 
eases aie iieglecteil or overcrowded, they also fre¬ 
quently be conic contagious, they are apt to take 
on a low type of fever, and are better treated by 
supporting than by reducing remedies. Infiuensa 
in horses, and pleuro-pneumoma and veSicttlor 
opirootic in cattle, are examples ' 

EPOCH, mi Chronology See CnKONO^oar, 

EPOCH, m Astronomy, is an abbreviation for 
‘longitude at the epoch, ’ it means the mean helio- * 
centnc longitude of a planet m its orbit ttt toy 
given tame — the beginning of a century,for a&tt&nce. 
The epoch of a planet for a particular ybar is ffo 
mean longitude at mean noon, on Jtonary 1, when 
it is leap year, and on December 31 of the preceding 
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year, when it is a common year. The epoch » one 
of the elements of a planet’s orbit. 

ETPODB is the last part of. the chorus of the 
ancient Greeks, which they song after tlie strophe 
and ankstrophe, when the singers had returned to 
their original place The epode had its peculiar 
measure Of syllables and number of verses See 
Chorus. 

E'PPING, a town in the west of Essex county, 
England, in a pleasant healthy situation, at the 
north end of Eppmg Forest, 16 miles north-north 
east of London It lias a very irreeular apjHAiauce 
Pop (1861) 2102 It is noted for its ciuun, buttei, 
sausages, and pork. It sends largo quantities ot 
butter to London Eppmg Itoyal Forist, fonnerly 
under the name of Waltham lorist, whin our 
ancient kings enjoyed much sport covucd all Essex, 
and extended almost to London It is now limited 
to 60,000 acres in tlie south west part of the county 
Of this tract, only 12000 acies are m wastes and 
woods, the rest being now tmlusid as private 
property In tin forest 5 milts horn L.is Queen 
Elizabeth's hunting lodge Separ iti d by the rivt r 
Itodmg from Knping loiest is H un mlt Foust 
latcl} disfoustu* Hire foi miiiv iiutuius a fui 
Wis held under the enormous I uilop oik, not now 
existing, and a atig was y t uly tumid out in the 
Foust on J osti r Momliy, (• i tin auiusinicnt ot tin 
public 1o this diy, i stig is turiu J out yiaily lei 
the amusi ment ol ( oekney huntsim u 

EPROUVETTE is a mac lime foi pioeing or 
testingtlu strength of gunpowilu It y\ is iny< ntul 
or suggi steil m tu< last < utuiy by Rabins, but w is 
greatly nnproucl by l)i Hutton 

The quit ipiouyett diti mimes the strength of 
gunixiwdcr by tin amount of it coil pioilniid V 
small gun, usually a ‘lull pmmilu,’ is ltxed to the 
lower end of an iron lod, its boat luing ud|iisttd 
to an aim projecting fiom the lod or list it 
is suspended ftom an non fi line A lion/onl d 
steel axis is lixeil to tin rod oi lrmu about whuh 
the gun may vilnatc A pointul lion rod or sty It 
projects downw nils fiom tin lowei suit of tin 
gun, and touches a groovt lillid with toft w ix, 
the groovt is so stupid that, wIilii tin gun 
recoils, the point cuts i jiath for its It al mg tins 
wax, and the length of this path dctiunities tin 
amount of iteml Somi turns a bn«s giaduatid uc 
with an index is usul instcit < f tin pomtid style 
and the waxed gioovc but the prmeipli of iction 
18 just the same (Jit tin art tin hi id sli mid any 
from 26° for new lint giainpowdci to 20" 5 foi old 
powder of coarse giant This systim of ptojf is 
resorted to annually at minni mil foieign s itions 
for the proof of all powdu in stoii, to ascertan 
tho amount of d<tinotitum, hie iminds tonsil 
tute the mmirnum pi oof Bi foie the eprouvetti is 
resorted to, the powtk i must pass the ti st of spec if ic 
gravity, by weighing not less than 5» lbs to tin 
cubic foot 

The mortar cprouvette dt termini s the strength, 
of gunpowder by the distanie to which a ball is 
projected, instead of the distance to which the piece 
recode. It is generally a mort ir of b inch b< >ri, in 
which 2 to 4 ounces of powder is employed to propel 
tfh accurately turned iron shot to a distance of 
about 120 yards. Other things being equal, the 
strongest gunpowder sends the shot to the greatest 
distance j ana this is the usual mode adopted in 
testing gunpowder supplied to the government by 
various contractors. 

Tue ordinary eprouvette is an instrument shaped 
like & small pistol without a barrel, and having its 


1st against the plate, it u driven back to a 
ace indexed according to the strength ot tho 



breach chamber dosed tor a flat plate connected 
.With ft strong spring On (he explosion of the 


Eprouvette 

powder, and is retaiuid at its extreme state of 
piopulsion by a ratehit wheel 

E PNOM (said to have originally l>eon Ebbosham) 
is a sin ill mail.ttlown on the nuugm of the 
Banstead Downs m humy, I'i miles south south 
west ol London by to id, mil 14 nulcs by the London 
and South Wish in H iihv ly 'the tamed sulphate 
of migmsia spungs of L gave then nime to tho 
1 psom Sills Jonntily mmulvetured fiom them 
llus m nnifm tme his bun abimlimid liom tlio 
i isi with which tins ilts i in be in ido artificially 
I hi Koy il Mulii vl ( olhgi i mted on the Downs, 
md i st ibhslii il in lh‘>l, juov lib s ciluc ition loi about 
170 boys, tin sons of mi dual min, and affords a 
home to ib i lyi ilnumbi is of tin pi ofossiou and their 
wmlows Pop (1S1.1) 4bS2 On the Downs, 1J mile 
south of the town, tin famous E horse taces are held 
yiaily Liny an wiul to lmi bicn instituted by 
(hubs 1, but line buomi oi grcitci importance 
since tin institution of tlie Dolby Stakes m 1780 
(sti Di lun Dvy) 'J In r ius last lour days, ami as 
many as 100,000 persons oltcn assemble to witness 
tin most linjioitint ot them 

EPSOM .SALT, or SU'LPHATE OF MAG- 
bl Si A (\lg() + SO,HO), occuis not only m tin 
w its i of mini i il jgirmgs, as at Epsom, homlit/, anil 
in my otln r | lm s , but also as an ifllousccnce on 
the suit a e of vannus rot ks somi tinu s along with 
slum is it lliulit, in Ju niu yvsliiri and on tho 
giounil is in s mu pails of Sjmu md of the Russian 
shjiji s It onuturns ouuis snow yylnti and very 
jiuu somi turns dmolouriil by impimtns, and is 
i j tlu i m tin bun of tun thrcidliki uystals, oral 
mists liikis gi inults &i Its crystals are jirisms, 
il most in tanguiar lot purposes of cominuct, it 
is obtaund by tin aition of dilute sulphuric acid 
ujion m igm sum liroi stum hi c Maum sia 

Ljiioiu silt n a well known jiurgattve reinrdy 
much m list m household liuilicnu It may be 
giycn in doses fiom two driiibms to om ounce, 
including to tlu ifbct usquuid, in i tumbkr of 
witcr 1h< disa ittabli Inthrtask isniuchriLoved 
by acidulating yy dli inarly i ti asjKjonful of dlluto 
sulpbimc acid to each ounce of silt 

E PWORTTI a town m tliu north west of Lmcolu- 
sbin , Ingl md, II) nubs north nottb west of Lincoln 
It chiefly consists ti om stint, above two miles 
long The ehiil employments are hemp and flax 
dn ising, rope nukin^ and malting Pop (1801) 
2197 John Wesby, iounder of Methodism, os well 
as Kilhun, foumbr of the seceding Wesleyaus, was 
liorn hen 

EQUABLE MOTION is that by wluch equpl 
spaces are posst d over in equal tunes 

EQUA'LITY See Liberty, Equality, Pha- 

TEllMTV 

EQUA'TION, Annual one of the most Con¬ 
spicuous of the subordinate fluctuations jk the 

i 1*1 
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monn’a motion, due to the action Of the eon, Which 
incrima with its proximity to the earth and her 
satellite It consists m an alternate increase and 
decrease m her longitude, corresponding with the 
earth's situation in its annual orbit, fe, to its 
angidar distance from the perihelion, and therefore 
having a year instead ot a month, or aliquot part of 
a month, for its period For au explanation of the 
mode of its production, the reader is reftired to 
Herschel’s Ouilmi? of Astronomy, art 7.18, H saj 
The subject is too abstruse for i xjilanation in this 
work. 

EQUATION, Di***r*ntjai, is an equation 
involving differentia] cocfhcients (see Oahulun), 

such is + a ^ — j- , from which it is lequuid 

to find the relation betwi on 1 / and r The theory of 
the solution of such iquations is an extension of the 
integral calculus, and is a blanch of study ot tin 
highest importance 

EQUATION, FoNcnoNAi Sec Functions 

EQUATION, Lunar See Lunar Tihobv 

EQUATION OF E QUINOX US is the diffir 
enco botw eon the true position of the equinoxes, 
and the position calculate d on tin supposition that 
their motion is unit01 m He 1 Trh fssiois 

EQUATION OF LIGHT In astronomical 
observations, the visual ray by wliuh #0 so my 
body is not that winch it emits at the maim lit eve 
look at it, but that which it did emit some time 
before, vu , the tune occupied by light in ti.aversmg 
the interval whu h se'p it itt s it fiom us It, tin 11 , the 
body be in motion, its abi n ition, as due to tlio 
earth’s velocity, rand be applied "is a correction, 
not to the line joiuing the earth’s place it the 
moment ot observation with that occupied by the 
body, (as seen) at the same moment, but at that 
antecedent moment when flic l.ay quitted it Hem e 
is derived a lulo applied by astionoiueis for the 
rectification ot obsorvitions mado^pn a moving body, 
vir, from the known laws of its motion and the 
earth's, calculate its relative angular motion in the 
time taken by light to piss fiom it to the < irtli 
This motion is the total amount of its ippirent 
displacement Its edict is to displace the body in 
a direction contiary 1 to its apparent motion, an 
effect one put of which is due to abenatiou, 
properly so culled (sec All* riiahon), r<suiting fiom 
the composition of the motions of the t urth and of 
light, and another put to the fact of the passage of 
light occupying time The equation of liqht is the 
allowance to be made for the time occupied by the 
light m traversing a van ible space 

EQUATION OF PAYMENTS The problem 
considered undci this head 111 books of arithmetic 
is to find a time when, 11 a sum of money be panl 
by a debtoi, wluch is equal to the sum of seveial 
debts payable by him at eliffpient tunes, no loss 
will be sustained by either the debtor 01 creditor 


Then if A ** T 4- I’f¬ 


lu-d 


', and B 


will be sustained by either the debtor 01 creditor 
The rule generally given is as follows Multiply 
each sum due by tho time at which it is payable, 
and then divide the sum of the produots by the sum 
of tho debts the quotient is the equated time 
For example, if £10 be due at one month, and £20 at 
two months, hnd as an equivalent when the whole £30 

may be paid at once Ans 1 0 - X JL ^ -_ 2 _ jj 

■ months This rule is, liowi \ er, incorrect where the 
debts are unequal, because it takes no account of 
the balance of interest and discount A correct 
rule for tho case of two debts and simple interest 
M subjoined. Lot el and D denote the debtq, I and 
4 T* 1 ** P a yuient, and r one year’s interest 


T( ■+■ the equated tube will *> ~ A — ^ 

V (A* — 4B) When three or mors debts are con¬ 
cerned, the plan is to find by this fonnula the 
equated tune for the first two, and then for their 
sum payable at their equated tune, and the Hurd, 
and so on The common rule is, however, suffi¬ 
ciently correct for ordinary use 
EQUATION OF THE CENTRE If the earth 
moved uniformly round the sun in a circle, it 
would be easy to calculate its longitude or distance 
from the line of equinoxes at any tune One year 
would lie to the tune since the vernal equinox as 
300° to tin arc of longitude passed over But the 
mbit of the earth is ndt circular, nor is its motion 
uniform, tlic orbit is slightly elliptical, and tho 
motion is quicker at pe'nhehou than at aphelion 
The true ndi, then, foi ascertaining the earth’s 
longitude is contained 111 the following proportion 
one year is to the time clajised as the whole area of 
the e irth’s orbit is to the area swept over by the 
radius vectoi in tho time This is a deduction from 
Kepler’s law (sec Centra! Forcas), that, in plane 
tary motion, equal areas (not angle?) are swept over 
m equal times The aita swept over being ascer¬ 
tained fiom the laws of the earth’s motion, and the 
elements of its 01 bit, b is a question of geometry to 
as< ort un the angle coi ‘-ponding to the area, or tho 
true longitude In tdronomy, the longitude, as 
calculated on the supposition that tho earth move's 
uniformly in a emit is calleel the mean longitude 
of the earth , and it ii ippcns, from the orbit being, 
as we said, but shghtly diflerent tioni a circlo, that 
the moan anil true longitude difli 1 but slightly 
The quantity by which tho true anel mean longitudes 
cliffei is called the equation of the centre , and this is 
sometimes to bo added to, and sometimes to be 
subtrieteil fiom tho mean longitude, to obtain the 
true, and sometimes it is /eio 
EQUATION OF TIME It will be seen from 
the article Equation o* ttie CYntre (q v ) that the 
earth’s motion in the ecliptic—or what is tho name 
thing, the sun’s apparent motion 111 longitude—is 
not uniform This want of uniformity would of 
itself obviously cause au 11 regularity m the time of 
the sun’s coming to the meridian on successive days, 
but besitle‘3 this want of uniformity in tho sun’s 
appaient motion in the ecliptic, there is (mother 
cause of inequality in the tunc of its coming on the 
meudian—viz, the obliquity of the ecliptic to the 
equinoctial. Even if the sun moved in the equi¬ 
noctial, there would be an inequality in this respect, 
owing to its want of uniform motion, and even if 
it moved uniformly m the ecliptic, there would bo 
such an inequality, owing to the obliquity of its 
orbit to the equinoctial These two independent 
causes conjointly pioduce the inequality in the tome 
of its appearance on the meridian, tho correction for 
which is the equation of time 
When the sun’s centre comes to the meridian, it 
is apparent noon, and if it moved uniformly on the 
equinoctial, tins would always coincide With mean 
noon, or 12 o'clock on a good solar clock. Bat from 
the causes above explained, mean and apparent noch 
differ, the latter taking place sometimes as much 
as 1CJ minutes before the former, and at others as 
much as 144 minutes after The difference for any 
day, called, os we have said, the equation of time, u 
to be found inserted m ephemenaes for every day 
of the year It is nothing or zero at four different 
times in the year, at wluch the whole mean and 
unequal motions exactly agree— viz., about the 16th 
of April, the 16th of June, the 31st August, and 
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the 24th December At nil other tunes, the ran 
is either too last or too slow for clock-time, In 
the ephemendes above referred to, the sign + or 
— is prefixed to the equation pf time, accord¬ 
ing as it is to be added to or subtracted from 
tbe apparent time to give the mean tune See 
Nautical Almanac. 

EQUATIONS An equation may be defined to 
be an algebraical sentence stating the equality of 
two algebraical expressions, or of an algebraical 
> expression to zero Prom another point of view, it 

* is the algebraical expression of the conditions which 
connect known and unknown quantities 'lhus 
(1), xy s* 24, and (2), x‘ + y' — 52, are twd equations 
expressing the relations betwei n the unknown quan 
times x and y and known quantities Generally, 
equations are formed irom obsen ations from which 
an object of inquiry may be infiried, but which do 
not directly touch the object Thus, suppose we 
wish to ascertain the lengths of the aides of a r< ct 
angular board which we hue e no moans of m< muring, 
and that nil the information w e < an get re spot tmg it 
is, that it covers (snv) 24 square* bit, and tint the 
square on its di igoiul is (saj) 02 squaie lcct Fioui 
these facts, we cm form equations from which eve 
may determine the lengths of the sides In the 
first place, we know that its ana is equal to the 
product of its sides, and it wc call tlicst < and 
wo have xy ^ 24, the first ot the equations abovi 
gi\en Again, we know that tin sum of the square s 
on the sides is equal to the square on the diagonal 
lienee, we have the Becoml equation, s i + if -- 02 
From these two equations, wc should be able to 
determine the villus of r and 1 / The determui 
ation of these values is eilkd the solution ot the 
equations 

Equations are of seveial kinds Simple equations 
are those which contain the unknown ipiautity m 

3* 

the first degree, thus, + 3 -- 4, is a simple 

equation Quadratic equations ate those whuli 
contain the unknown quantitym the seconddegiee 
x a + 5x — 36 — 0, is a quadiatie equition Cubic 
and biquadratic equations involve the unknown in 
the third and fourth powers respectively For the 
higher equations, there aie no specnl names, tiny 
are said to be equations of the degree imhcited by 
the highest power of tlic unknown wlinle they 
contam Simultaneous equations aie those which 
involve two or more unknown quantities, and 
there must always be as many of them, m order to 
their detcrmiuitc solution, as there are utikm .»n 
quantities Hit equations first mentiom d—w, 
xy *= 24 — x* + j/ a = 52, are simultaneous equations 
It may bo mentioned, that m the course of soli mg 
such equations the principal difficulties encounte red 
are always ultimately the same as m the solution of 
equations containing only one unknown quantity 
For instance, in the equations just given, if we 
substitute m the second the value of y as given by 
24 (24:)* 

the first, or y — —, we have x 1 4-1-= 52, which 

x ar 

may bo solved as a quadratic equation The general 
theory of equations, then, is pmicipally concerne d 
With the solution of equations involving one unknown 
‘quantity only, for to this sort all others reduce 
‘ themselves. Indeterminate equations are such as 
do not set forth sufficient relations between the 
unknown quantities fur their absolute determination, 
and which accordingly admit of various solutions 
Thus, zy = 24 is an indeterminate equation, which 
IS satisfied by the values x = 3, y = 8 , or as => 6 , p *» 4 , 
or * am 2, y 12. We require some other relation, 
stub as at* 4 -y* »62, to enable us to fix on one of 

• the sets of values, e and y, as those of x. Few other I 


kinds of equations, see ExpoNMmAL, Functional, 
and Dutfkrxntlau 

The object of all computation is the determination 
of numerical values for unknown quamaea, by 
means of the relations wluch they bear to Other 
quantities nlroady known The siilutioa of equa¬ 
tions, accordingly, or, m other words, tile evolution 
of the unknown quantities involved in them, is the 
chief business of algebia. But so difficult is this 
business, that, except m the simple cases where the 
unknown quantity rises to no limner than the second 
degree, all the resources of algebra are as yet made- 
qu ite to efle e t tliu solution of equations in general 
and debnito teums For equations of tho second 
degree, or quadratic equations, as they are colled, 
tin rt is a i igoious method of solution by a general 
formula , lmt as yet no such formula bas been dis¬ 
covered foi oqnitions even of the third degree. It 
is ti ut, tli it lor (quatums of tile third and fourth 
degrees general methods exist, which furnish for- 
mulls winch ovpress mufti a finite form the values 
of tlu- root'- Su-1 *arp tv, and Cubic Equations. 
But all sut h formulas ire found to involve imaginary 
i xpKhhions, w Jut h, t sec]m particular coses, make 
the actual i omput itions mipriictiuable till th© 
foimuliv ue developed in infinite senes, and the 
lm igmarv tenns clisappt ai liy mutually destroying 
tint oiotliri What is called Cardan’s formula, for 
mslinie (mil .ill otlms ire retluublc to it), is m this 
predicament wlumver tlie vilius of the unknown 
quuitity are all jonl, ami aecoidmgly, m nearly all 
such cases, the values are not obtiuimblu from the 
lormuke directly, but fiom tho infinite senes of 
which tin y arc Hu t oinp ict cxiiression But 
though such ionnul.u as Cardan’s me useless for 
the* jmt|lose of nuiniiic.il computation, the search 
for them hit ltd to most of tlic truths which con¬ 
stitute tin gnu ral theory of equations, and through 
which their iiiinunial solution maybe said to have 
bum at last rendered tficctivg and general This 
method of mmii ucal solution is a purely anthmetical 
proc oss, pcrlormed upon tht numerical couffidont# 
of t quatioim, andSit is umvcmlly applicable, what¬ 
ever tin dtgiti of tho equation may be With 
this mttliod aic umnecttd tht names of Budan, 
Fomin, ilointi, iml Sturm Wo carmot here enter 
into an ucc mint of it, the leader should consult on 
tlu sub)"t Young’s Thory ami Solution of Algo- 
In anal Jigualions of tin Ihi/hes Oiilns, Peacock’s 
Tnotisr on A It/fln a, and La Grange’s work on 
A inmo iral Solutions 

Tht rub s for the solution of the simpler, forms of 
equations aie to be found m all elementary text¬ 
books of algcbri It must suffice to notice here a 
few of the leading gent ral projurtics of equations 
By the roots of an equation are 1 meant those values 
real or imaginary of the unknown which satisfy the 
equality, and it is a property of every equation to 
have as many roots uid no more as there are units 
m its degree Thus, a quadratic equation has two 
roots, a cubic equation, thri e , anti a biquadratic, 
four Tilt quadratic equation x* + 6x — 36 =* 0 has 
two roots, + '> and — 4, which will be found to 
satisfy it Further, tin expression x 5 + 5x — 36 «■ 
(x — 91 (x + 4) = 0, and generally if the roots of 
an equation 

F(r) = xn ± A^x"-! ± A^jBM ± .. . 

±AjX ± A, = 0 

r 

(to which general- form every equation of the Mtfi 
degree can be reduced), are 

± a t i a 9 i ci|... ± On.., 
then (x ? fl|)(z ^ ? S|) * ♦ • 

(* ? On) mm F(a) ms 0, „ 
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Hence, and from observing the way m which, in the army, and » said to Rave been instituted by 
multiplication of these factors, the coefficients I Romulus, who selected from the three principal 
A A * * A. A* Roman tribe* 300 ©quite*. Ibis number was 

, , ” ’■ "■*. [' „ ' afterwards gradually increased to 8600, who were 

arc formed, w e arrive at the following important partly of patrician and partly of plebeian rank, and 
rcsu,tH required to possess a cortaia Amount of property 

A„_, = the sum of the roots, with their signs Jiich of these equites received a horse from we state, 
changed. but about 403 b c, a new body of equites began to 

A„ , — the sum of the products of every two roots, make tbeir appearance, who were obliged to furnish 


with their signs ihanged 


a horse at their own expense These were probably 


A-,-the sum of the products of every three tlth y n <‘ vl homing, men of equestrian fortune 

roots, with til. n signs changed b«it , u , 0t , dc8 '° llded , th , e oli e 9“ te * j for 

* , u fit .I ° j ,, bhouln be obsuvm that the oquestnan dumity 

A. « the pinduct ot the roots, with their s.gns h cm l,tary) Until 123 n «•,the eqiutes were 
changed „ ....2 „ ' i...* 


The factors, it will he obmrvcd, are formed thus 


txrfusivily a military body, but m that year 
( nus (riiefhus cimed a measuie, by which all 


If +a x be a root, th< n r — imla — = 0 is tin the judu'm had to be siheted from them Now, 

factor If the mot wue - a,, the nr- — , and foi the fust turn, they becalm a distinct order or 

the factor would he r+ n, =0 Observing now class m tlio stall, and ueie called Onto JSqueatrta. 
the way in which, tn multiplying a hoiks ot sin li In 70 n t , Sulli depnvcd them of this privilege, 
factois, the coefficients ot tin resulting polynomnl lmt then power dul not then decrease, as the 
are formed, we amvc it this tli it a lomplite ujua forming of tb< public livmues appears to have 
tion cannot bavi a greater numhir of positive roots filkn into tluir hunk Aftn the conspiracy of 
than these rhunq is of sign tioni + to - and iiom Catiline, the equestrian older, winch on that 
— to + in tin writs of tt nns foiming its Just numerable occasion hid Mgoiously supported the 
member, anil tint it cannot lino a gnatir number Consul Cairo, lxgm to lit looked upon as a third 
of negative loots than tin re an pumunnuui oi , state in the Republic, mil to tin. title of Sewtu* 
repetitions of the saint sign in prociidmg limn Pu/mluvjur llnmamtt v, is iddtd it HqufHtns Ordo 
term to torm Fium the Mine souru, rnuiy otliei ]$ut, earn m the beginning of the empire, the 
general pioperties ot tquations, ot valui m tluir honour, like many oth'rs, was so lmhsciiminately 
arithmetical solution, miy hi niftn.d The sub and piotusi ly confyrn that it fill into contempt, 
jeet is, howiaei, too vat to hi mole than glinted and the body gradual v became extinct As larly 
at here as the liter wirs of the Republic, tin equites bad 

EQUA'TOR, Ci itsaiAi, is the great circle in ( ' wd to ^titute the common soldims of the 
the sky coritspoiiding to the extension of the R™mn cavalry, anil haim only as officers 
equator of the i a. th ' EQUESTRIAN STATUE, the represen- 

BoTTim/,,, r , _ ,, , , tation of a mm on hoist luck Equestrian statues 

EQUAIOR, IiKRtsrniu.tlie gieat circli onthe wtlt , a , a tiugh honour to military com 

earth’s surface dividing tin eirth into th. northern nnil , lu8 aU(1 ])trson , ( ,f distinction in Rome, and 
and southern hemispheres,and half w ay betw ten the Uttuly werei ' for the nl0st pBrtf restricted to the 
l )oics impelors, thi most fimonsin existence being that 

EQUATO'RIAL, an important astionomual ot the Kmptror Manus Aim tins, which now stands 
instrument, by winch a iclestiiH body may be in the 1’ia/ra of thi C qntol at Rome It is the only 
observed at any point of its ilminal umrsi It ion am lent equestmn stitue m bion/e that has been 
sists of a telesrojif ittailud to a griduitid unli, pu seived, an exemption which it, probably owed to 
called tho declination inch, whose axis penetritis the fict, that for centimes it was supposed to be a 
at right angles that of anotln i graduated < irele statin of Constantine The action of the horse is so 
called the hour tinli, and is wholly hupportid by it fin., mil tin an of motion so ruci essfully giventoit, 
The pieriul axis, whn h i.s t illid tin piuicipil axis that Miehail Angelo is said to have tailed out to it 


of tho instillment, turns on lixcd supports , it is ‘ Canmnna 1 ’—(Goon, thin 1 ) It was ongmally gilt, 
pointed to the pole of the he ivcns, and the hour and traces of tho gilding are still visible on the 


circle is of course pm illtl to the eqmnoitiil In horses howl So highly is this statue prized, not 
this position, it is eisy to see tli it a gieat circle of only foi its artistic but its historical value, that an 
the heavens cortespouding to the dt dilution ureli, oflicer used regularly to be apjsimttd by the Roman 
passes through the pole, and is an hour circle ot tin government to take care of it, under the designation 
heavens Tho telescope is capable of being moved of the Custodi del Civ.allo On the occasion of the 
m tho plane of the declinition eiule It, now, the lijmcmgs by whuli Rienn’s elevation to the tribune- 
instrument be so adjusted that the index of the ship w is celebrated in H47, wine was made to run 
decimation i irele must point to zero w hi n ui cqua out of one nostril and water out of the other of this 
torml star is in the centie of thi held of view of the famous hursi The statue then stood in front of the 
telescopi, and the index of the hour cirilc must Chiu eh of St lohn Lateral!, near to which it was 
point to zeio when the telescopi is m the meridian found, and a bunch of flowers has always been pro¬ 
of the place, it is deal that when the telescope is seated annqally to the chapter of that basilica, in 
directed to any star, the index of the deilina acknowledgment of ownership, since it was removed 
tion circli w ill mark the decimation of the star, to its present site on the Capitol All European 
and that on the other circle its right ascension If capitals are adorned, or disfigured, by numerous 
the telescojie he clamped when directed on a star, it equestnan statues, London belonging pre eminently, 
is clear that, could the instrument be made to to the lattei category 

rotate on its principal axis with entire uniformity EQUESTRIANISM See Horsemanship. . 
with the diurnal motion of the heavens, the star . n , . , . 

would always appear m the field of view This „ EQUIANGULAR, Raving equal angles, A. 
motion of rotation is commumcated to tho instru- fi S ur f “ Bftld to be equiangular all whose angles M* 
ment by elook work e S ual to one another, as a square, or any 

polygon Also triangles and other figures are said 
EQUE'STRIAN ORDER, or E'QUITES. This to be equiangular one with another whose eojWs- 
body ongmally formed the cavalry of the Roman ponding angles are equal o , 




EQijmiE-^xjmrnJM. 


EQTJIB-®, or SOLIBXTNGtJLA (Lai solid- 
hoofed), a family of mammalia of the Order Pocky- 
drrnudo, Containing only a small number of species, 
which so nearly resemble each other that almost all 
naturalists agree in referring them to one genus, 
E^wu They are distinguished from all other 
quadrupeds by the complete consolidation of tho 
bones of the toes, or the extraordinary development 
of one too alone in each foot, with only one set of 
phalangeal and of metacarpal or metatarsal bones, 
and the extremity covered by a single undivided 
> hoof There ai e, non ever, tn o sm ill pro tuber met s 
(splint hones) on each side of the metai tijnl or meta 
tarsal hone (canon or cannon bow), whn h represent 
Other toes Tho E. hate six uuisors m ew.li law, 
and six molars on each suit m t icli jaw , the in tits 
have also two small canine teeth in tin upjitr jaw, 
sometimes in both jtws, othuh am almost ilw lys 
wanting m the ft molt s Tin moltrs of the E hut 
square crowns, and ait inaiked by lamiiro of 
enamel with ndg<s forming foui eru,eiiits 'Hurt 
is a wido space befit ten the tinini t< cth ami tin 
moling. Tho stomuU of th< ] is sunph, but tin 
intestines au long, and tin < o< um t \tr< nu ly large , 
thedigestnc oigius bung thus iu\ dilhitnt iiom 
those of tlieiummants but exhibiting vu tqually 
porfeit ill q datum to the sum kind of not < tsily I 
asaimilittd loud Aimtliti ilibtinctni ]>iiithnit\ 
of the E is, that tin f< malt ah ivi two ti its situate 1 
on the jmhes, lutwitn the tln.hs But notwith 
standing tin so ch uactus, so dis'-imilu t> tliosi of 
tin nuinnints, tiny appiowli thun ui> ninth in 
theu. general conformation and m ly be u g mb d is 
a tonnecting link betumi patludirins uul limn 
nants Tin lirgtly devtlopul uul flexible uppci 
hp is a cliaricti 1 whn h belongs t > the foimtr 1 ltlnr 
than to the 1 ittu oirh 1 

The E ait now found in a tiuly wild stab onlv 
m Asia and Afnci Tossil run tins t\ist in the 
newtr geological form itions m git it abundant! m 
many paits of tht Old Woild , ui) sparingly, In u 
ever, in the Niw, although the horns ot a jh. uliii 
and distinct speucs (Lquus run idms) btlongmg 
to the rieioccut pciiod, liavi bet n found in South 
America. 

The horst and the ass aie by fai tin most import 
ant species of this lamilj The d/i p _,ithu has ilso 
bten domesticated and made useful to ru in Of tin 
other species, tin /ebi i qiu gi ml d mw it is 
generally behestd that tiny aie mtipahh oi um fill 
domestication 

EQUILA TERAL, hi\mg tqn il sidi s A sqm t 
is oquilateiol Tin tqiuhtcrai hypcibolt is tint 
whose axis and conjugate diamitirs aie equal 

EQU1LI BRIUM, tin st.itt of rest or balance if 
a body or system, solid or fluid, aettd ujton by 
various foictb Set STirrts and Ryijrosta rn s 

EQUINO'CTIAL n the same with the celestial 
equator Sec Eqi ai oi , ( n lstial Tht equinoctial 
points are those m which tht equinoctial and tin 
ecliptic intersect bee Liliitk Lqumoetial time ! 
u time reckoned from tin momint when the jaunt 
of Anes passes the Vernal Equinox bee Equinoxes 
This mstant is selected os a convenient central point 
of a uniform reckoning of tame for the purposes of 
astronomical observeia 

E'QUINOXES Sometimes tlie Equinoctial Points 
(boo Equinoctial) are called the equinoxes More 
commonly, by the equinoxes ire meant the tunes 
when the son enters those points, viz, 2lst March 
and 22d September, the former being called the 
Verbal or Spring Equinox, and the latter the Autum¬ 
nal. When m the equinoxes, the sun, through the 
earth’s rotation on its axis, seems to describe the 
«pirde of the equator in the heavens, and die days 


and nights are of equal length *Q over the world. 
At tho vomal equinox, the sun is passing from 
south to north, and u the northern hemisphere 
the days are lengthening, at die autumnal, he is 
passing from north to south, and the days are 
shortening As the earth moves more rapidly when 
near the snn, or in winter, tho sun’s apparent 
motion is not uniform, and it happens that he take* 
eight days more to pass fiom the vernal to the 
autumnal iqumox, tnan fioni tho latter to the 
former Tin equinoctial points are not stationary. 
Set Eun in 

EQUIPMENT, EQUIPAGE, in Military mat¬ 
ters nit nanus gum to <trtun of the necessaries 
foi olliuih and soldors Jluring tho (Jnmoau War, 
many otto < is applied for and obtained money as 
eoinpinsation foi tin loss m injury Ol their equip* 
mint comprising liorsts, horse apjiomtments, bag- 
gigc, suhlhry, and ateoutumints Equipments 
issuetl to juiv tl< solduis an txptctcd to last a 
urt im niimbd of y<.ns, and sm ill deductions from 
thur pay lie madt in tin tvtnt of the aiticlts not 
listing tin juojh r turn In those cases (in tho 
Lnglisli ,u m v) wlmt a non commissioned offleel 
mints i (oinmmsion on tin giound of meiitonoua 
st mu in allow mtt of A100, if in tho infantry, or 
AU>0, it in tin tavaliy, is mailt to him to piontfe an 
iquipmtnt Jlu iquipment of a inivab soldier is 
oftt u usid is i nimi foi tho whole of his clothes, 
ums, and ateoutu mints tolhitivily Tho eqw- 
pa /> of in iiinv is of two lunds it includes all tho 
iiirtntuu of tin i imji Buell as tints atnl utensils, 
undo tlu limit) of rump ei/nip<n)< , while field cqut- 
jmq? tonqirisis saddle hurst s, baggage hoises, and 
h i_g i_,t wagons 

EQUISE THAT, a genus of Ciyptogamous plants, 
tin strut tin i and dinutn h of which arc not yet well 
umh i stood, but wliiih many hot mists regard as 
constituting a sub order of ftrns, whilst others prefer 
to make it i dintinct ortlu, Li/iusdnce<r Tho 
Englnh mint Horse iail is often given to all tho 
sjitiiis ihty hue a 

liiflt'-s, lylnidueal hoi Jtk. 

low tncl jointi il tfci m, 

t u h joint t miniating Ml] : u» 

m i in mhruious mil 3 WlSm 

toothid heath, vvluih ll a y 
me louts tin basi of tin " fcmjiP 

oin nb veit 'I In fun ti J 
fn it ion ih at the summit „ 

ot the stun in sjnkts, ’w 

which somewhat H ,jr IMjA/ I 

stmlihs tu hilts (toms), (fA j|MMk 

and are forun d of He lies llll/I 

bearing fjifnc cists on »\ '|,7 

their lowt i sillf let 'J he llllllliluJJ 

spoils ale liimutf ova), d HUUUHtf 

oi round,gittn tilde wh b\ 

aecompamt tl with four b * Lit Ji I J f[]7nl 

ww# W 

thri ids are sometimi s | A 

cilltd flota i, but it m *.-ip 

IiVtl,“ 8 lAZ Equwetum Telmateia. 

Harn, fib re with tht *' ” imrnit of fertile stem, with 
same nature with the fructification j 2, a mule, with 

Bpn al filaments so called, ti» sulk (Istorsl view), », 


wlueli aro mixed with 
the spins of many 
Hepatiue (q v) Each 
thread terminates in a 


■ spore, with its fllomtots 
rniTolleit , 4 , a spore, with, 
Its ntumrats hjgrom*trle*fi» 
rolled up 


kind o f club The stems generally have lateral 
branches, angular, but otherwise similar la structure 
to the stem, growing in whorls from th» joints: some¬ 
times the stem is simple, or fertilp stems are Aimple, 

m 



EQUITABLE DEEW0E8—EQT7ITY. 


and Htei ilo steins ore branched Tho specie^ of thiB 
genus contain a peculiar acid, called Equxaehc AeuL 
Astnugc ut and diuretic properties exist in these 
plants and they were formerly used unnedicinc, but 
arc not now regarded ns of much value It has been 
saicl tint they ore very injurious to cattle which cot 
them, but this seems to require confirmation. They 
abound chiefly m damp soils, and sometimes so 
much that the plough and harrow, or the grubber, 
must be employi d to extirpate thr iu. Some of them, 1 
however, glow m dry fields md gardens, whilst 1 
others are found rlucfly in clil< lies ortho banks ot 
rivers They exist m ilmost all parts oi the woild, , 
and are seldom of luge sizi, varying from a hiv, 
inches to a fewfut in bright, but i < oinpatatnely t 
gigantic speens lias letently bun discover!d m tro 
pieal America Tin lough siliceous stems of sonic, 
species arc used foi smoothing md polishing wood, 
particularly those of E In/imuli which art lmjiotttd 
into Bntam in considerable ipi entities from Holland, | 
under the mine of Di n u lie sins The stuns ot , 
this species ate tuibrane hul, 01 i little' brauelie'd only 
at tho base It is not uncommon in Britain, mil is 
found also, lfttliei ,pannglj,m North Armru e It 
has been proposed to cultivate it at it glows well 1 
uiielir tress, while tew otlnr plmtx would timvi 
Tho stems of othei sp< eje i i E itnniii, tile most 
common of all the Butish spies , nc used foi scoui 
mg tui and ]>ew tci v< sse Is 

E'QUITABLE DFFl.'NCFK at e oinmon live ’ 

were mtrodue tel by the (’omiiiou Lew I’loiidiuc let 

(15 and lb Viet t 7<i s S 11, win a by it is united 1 
that the defe'udvnt in my i nisi and tin pi mil ill 
1 U lpplev in, while lie would In entitle il to 1 ■ 111 i 
against the judgment on iqiiiUbli gi'miul-, noy 
ple'atl the f lets wlin h e ntitle lain to sue h it hi t I'lu 
offoit of this emu.tun id lias In.m to extend lnite’i 
ally the oqnitalilo jurisdiction of ceniimem law courts, 
by enabling them to give edict to i pli i m < m 
whole, though courts ot 1 ivv li nl no n me elv, i emu t, 
ofc equity would have illoidtd muimilihmuil relitl ! 
It lias been lem liked by Voiles k t li, ClarU v 
Lanne 2b, Law loai 1*’\ i(>, tint ‘it is m estih i 
lislieel rule now tint no uputabli jdi i shall I 

be pemntteil, exctpL m a ease w hut tlie plea uni 1 
decision, and judgtnint ot the court upon it Willi 
woik out and complete dl tin equity that In longs 
to the 1 uiuttei to vvlueh tin ]>ka leftrs ’ A eh lend 
ant having phudid au iquitihk dcfenci it law, 

18 not prethuhd fiom lesoiting to the ('ain’t ot | 
Chanceiy, although the common law court his full 
junsdiction, and Ins jilt i is i bar to the action 
Evans v lhemiulqi 2", Law Jaw Ch 10- 

EQUITABLE ESTATES, (Alies the right I 
to wllleh, accoieling to tlu stuet rules ot English 
common law, c iimot be sust um d, but wdneb i ecen i | 
full effect m a court ot i qmty Tin se estate,s are thi i 
Equity of Redemption (<| \ ) wlm h a mortgigcr has ; 
m his estate, subject to tho mortgage, ami tile right 
of uatm qu< trust m a trust estate Fen inert v, these ! 
mteiests wue not oven li cognised by courts of law, 1 
but by 7 tho IT c 110, anil 15 and 10 A ict c 7b, 
courts of law aie now emjlowered to tike notice, 
anil give t Ihs t to an equitable interest, where it 
appears that that intei ost is clear and free from 
question 

EQUITABLE MO RTGAGE is where a per¬ 
son having an equitable interest in an estate, mort¬ 
gages that interest fluK a cestm que trust may 
mortgage his estate under the trust, or a mortgager, 
W'ho has already mortgaged his estate, may convey 
Ins Equity of Redemption (q \ ) iu security of lus 
debt Iu these instances, the interest operated 
upon being purely equitable, the transaction is an 
equitable mortgage. An equitable mortgage may 
ioe 


I also be effected by a deposit of title-deeds in 
l security of debt See Mobtoagk, Estate 
! B'QUITY, Comers of, England The adminis¬ 
tration of justice in England m divided into two 
great branches, usually known as common law and 
equity These terms servo sufficiently to indicate 
the character of the principles which regulate the 
practice in the sc veral courts, for although within 
its nvvn sphere the rommon law pays regard to 
equitable principles, yet it is in the eqmty courts 
that principles of ecuity have been matured mto a 
bcpai ate science The supreme courts of eqmty m 
1< ngl uni are the Lord Chancellor’s Court, tho Master 
of the Roll’s Court, and the courts of the three Vice- 
chancellors The origin of the separate equitable 
junsdiction c xisting in England is to be found in 
the early adoption by the courts of common law 
of ci rtun ac t forms foi the rich ess ot grievances, and 
tlu n re fusal to apply any remedy to cases wluch did 
not fill within those limits Suitors finding that m 
mum rous casts rube as was not to lie obtained in 
the ordinary legal tribunals, hid recourse to the 
king n th, fountain of justice, who, sitting in 
council, h< nd the complaints upon their merits 
without ii futnee to the technicalities of law As 
early is tlu reign of Edward l, the practice began 
to hi adopted of delegating to the chauctllor the 
pe titions it ft ruil to the king In this reign, an 
ittempt w is made to devise a method whereby the 
lomniim live courts she 1 be mule the sole tribunal 
tor the ndriss of grn nets By the statute ot 
Wt stiiniistci tin stcoi d (13 Edvv J c iM), it was 
muted thitwhuKvir a cast occmreel itquning a 
new wnt,the Chinee ry (in which all suits took their 
use) should ft mu anew wnt to suit the cast. This 
statute wis in vc r aond upon to the purpose 
mtunhd, but m the ruyn of Echvuil IU its 
jn ovixions vv ei i in ule use ot by John V\ althom, who 
vv is thin chmetlloi, to intinduci tho writ of Sub 
/mill! (I| V ), n till liable to Chancery only, whereby 
tin bold Chancellor's court Was made the foiuin of 
t Iu ge < 1 iss of c iusi s ‘ From this timesays Mr 
Npmu (Clmnririi Jitnsdution, l J38), ‘muts by 
petition or bill without any pic lunmary wnt became 
a c onnnon course ot juoccrluii before tbc chancellor, 
as it hail been m the council On the petition or 
bill bung pn suited, if the ease called for extro- 
mdiimy mtertc'icnee, a -nit was issued by the 
command of flu eh midlor, but in the name of the 
king by which the party eompHinecl against was 
summoned to appear before the Court of Chancery, 
to answer the complaint, and abide by the order 
of tho court’ Tims was introduced mto Chancery 
the prictioe ot examining upon oath the party in 
the evust, a politico unknown at that time to 
common law The eases heard in the Chancery 
courts were decided upon the principles of honesty, 
eq’iitii and ronsricmt The next step wluch tended 
to widen the equitable junsdiction of the Chancery 
emu ts, w as the e\c lusum of tho Homan law from the 
< ourts of common 1 iw This was effected by a pro¬ 
hibition of the judges in the reign of Richard II 
One. result of this prohibition was to exclude alto- 
gc ther from the common law courts the question of 
trusts There can be little doubt that tho common 
liw judges had tins aim in view in the course which 
they adopted Trusts were repugnant to the feudal 
law, the principles of winch were acted upon in tile 
common law courts The Court of Chancery at 
once proceeded to give a remedy in this class of 
cases, which has ever since formed the most im¬ 
portant branch of the equitable jurisdiction of that ' 
court The jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery 
in matters of fraud, which also forms an important 
branch of the equitable jurisdiction of the oourt, it 
to be traced to the abolition of the Stair Chamber. 


equity. 


(q v) in the reign of Charles L Thus ha* sprung 
up m JJnd.au d the equitable jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery Owing its existence to the 
jealousy and, exclusiveness of the common law, 
•winch adhered to ancient customs and feudal usages, 
it ha* not inaptly reeen ed the title ol Equity It 
is equitable inasmuch as it applied a measure of 
juStioe inaccessible by the otdmary procedure , and 
equitable m the principles administered, which hul 
reference to the broul question of light unitttei-ed 
by the technicalities of law Yet is it a gievt erroi 
' to suppose that the system admiuibtoml in eourts 
of equity is an arbitiary one at the pleasure of tin 
presiding judge Such piobnbly was the else on 
the first introduction of such a tribunal lmt as 
, time progressed, the divisions of previous judges 
formed precedents for thru successors, and the 
precepts of the Horn in law wcie eailv adopted 
is a code toi tho regulation of tin com ts The 
independent existence ot the equity mints in 
England has called tortli the mumadi union of 
other nations A practice ditcitly opposed, to 
that pursued in neirly e\eiy otliu < miisi d state 
could baldly fail to uccision sm li a n suit Tin 
lniouvimt’n* i oi rasiontd to smtois by tlit mcts«i1y 
of seeking in dilTeieut i Hurts fin ltmiilyfoi t,\d 
injuries, and the alleged i on fusion of judu itorns 
h.iai bion strongly dwtlt upon by the euuni s of 
this sjKtmi Yc't iri tliest eids more nnigmiry 
than i< il The relatiu jtuisdietions of common 
law and iquity an now so ilmly delimd .is to 
lean i smtoi littli doubt m which court to ri i k Ins 
rimidy In jilm ot opposing juii“dictious, tin 
comts of common 1 iw and < iputy air l ithci inch 
jw’ndiut tnbun ds establish) d < u b loi ulnumsti nog 
a Hc'par.ate bi inch ot a pulicnl ay dun (hi the 

other hand, it is conti nd(d by 1‘nglisli law yes s, and 
not without good u won tbit by tin < vistenu 
ol the English i quity courts is m nidi pt nib nt 
tribunal, a systun ot iqniLi In bn 1 so idinlly 
evolved and estibhsliu 1 is li\cd and ml mi m 
its pimciplcs is i code of liws anil one wlmli i, 
frequently rfsnrtid to for giudiuic bv ton lgn 
tllbuiials '1 hi Jiojml u th Urtion tint t pnty imilts 
administer an arbitrary v,stiin npuanuit to 1 iw 
rannot bi too stioiiglv i oidmu i li d 'Ibis jioiiit 
has been dwelt upon by ill mi h i on iquitv, t« t | 
is tin uroi (oiHtuitly npi I'd m miy jiopnl ,i 
tre tti i It mu t bt it in moil,,I do 1 , (In itpuly 
jiiiisiin non uosc is un iJuy to the 1 iw not to 

contridut m nun b Itgal jii mcipha, but to 
remedy thnr cb lei ts Mi Jurtici Sioiy ( I'mui/il 4 
of Equity JwtA)ninl'tu<,K 4‘1) itnurbs, that equity 
‘was principally applied to ii nicely ilebct m min 
mou law pmudiiii, mil tin retort that t qi.it> jnn 
diction was inuutiuud on tin sime ground which 
now constitutes the principal cause ot its mtri 
ferenee—viz, that i wrong is done tor which there 
is no plain adi quote anti oomph to ruuidy m the 
courts of common law ’ Tin jurisdiction, of the 
equity courts is clianli d mule r threi principal lie ids 
—exclusive, coneuiimt, and assistant 'lbo first 
consists almost entirely ot tin admimbtiation of | 
trusts, the second < emprises questions of fraud, of ; 
account, and also, it is savl (Smith’s Principles of 
Equity, 217), of specific perlounanco of agreements 
'This matter appears, however, to fall more naturally 
tinder the assistant jurisdiction In order to appre¬ 
ciate the domain of the equity courts, it must be 
borne m mind that common Law confines its remedy 
usually to the awarding of damages, and to the pro 
noimemg a judgment absolutely m favour of either 
plaintiff at defendant , equity, on the other hand, 
alone goes into all the merits of the case, and will 
deliver a modified judgment where circumstances 
•-demand it The judges of the equity courts at 


present consist of the Lord Ohanoollor, two Lords 
Justices of Appeal, tho Master of the Bolls, and 
three Vice Chancellors Until 181$, almost the 
whole business of the court ms discharged by the 
Lord Chancellor By 53 Gtiw III c 24, a Vice- 
Chancellor of Eugland was appointed, in 1883 
(3 and 4 Will IV i 40), the Master of the Bolls Was 
required to he.u motions, &c and in 1841, two 
additional Vice Chancellors were appointed. The 
Lords J Hutu i s of Appeal wero created m 18$1. 
'J'lii ordinal y business of tho equity courts is trans¬ 
acted by the Master of the Rolls anil the throe 
Vice Cham ellors Tho Lord Chauceltoi also may 
heai causes m the lust instance, but be is most 
usuilly tngigul m litanne appeals Tho Lord 
Chiiiullor and the Lords Justices constitute the 
court of ippyal Appeals may be heard either by 
the l,iud Chancellor alone by tlio Chancellor and 
one of the Louis Tusticos, or bv the two lairds 
Juntil os Fiomthis couit a turthei appeal lies to 
tin- House of Louis 

EQUITY, rntMimrs oi, in their widost sense, 
no tin jniiu iples of ititnil justice, of which all 
liiini.ui laws mo but .idijititions ‘Equity,’ says 
I mid Stan (i 1 s 17) ‘is the body of tile law, 
iuiI tin stituti i ol men .in but as the ornaments 
uni yistituri tin ii of’ In tin m use, equity rom- 
ndi i with the Horn in pron ts of law-‘honesty 

v iw n , ilti i urn lion 1 1 ill n , s m t uiquo tnbuore’—* 
(7ns/ i 1, s ,{), mil with tin piiunphs of justice n* 
lud down by tin inspiiid wnlei -‘to do justly, to 
hue mm mil to w ilk humbly with thy God’— 
Micili, vi f> \s tin oh|u t of human law ib to give 
(vpussmu to tin si piinupks, ujmty is thus tho 
hisi, ot 1 iw lint it is unpi ssihli, in the nature of 
things, th it any mdi of laws should provide a 
remedy huiI i d to tvi iv ji irliuil u cast , it lias,there 
Ion, bun iouud mciHsuy m i vi ly civnlised nation, 
to istiblish Holm fui ui ol authority which should 
couti ol tin i icom md re mi ily the tltslie it ncy of posi¬ 
tive 1 iw '1 bus, it 11 tin tuuitiou of tho 1 iw to lay 
down a (odi of mb win rtby the lights of propei-fy 
indthi ti no cl urns oi mmunrie shill In regulated, 
lmt by tin ilivirsitns of hf( it li ijipens that vaiious 
cnumist ime s w ill on ui to lauai tin hi* lived rules 
to opiriti Inrshly oi unjustly ui portu ulai eases 

lAjmty liny i onqil mi I h it i i on ti ait duly entered 
into with all ligil loiinalitiib bos been obtained by 
iriuil, tin iiwnii ol an estite is nnapable from 
ml un y ox Km u v of in Hinging his affairs , a person 
obti iisildy tin owner of large piopcrty is found to 
1 m pined in possess]! m m ti nut only lor tho benefit 
of others in tbise and many other cases, the 
puty who m (omplianio with eviry rule of tho 
iiw, is hi pinsonsum, is not in fict the nuson who 
should m justice ex crust tin right llere equity 
«ti ps in Whdi, thin, all law miy be said to be 
iquitilili, inasmuch as it is tho purpose of law to 
dispetisi justice, yet, in the technical sense, tho tertn 
ccputy is i online el to those e ises not specially pro- 
vidul for by positive law But, on tho other hand, 
experience has shewn that it would be moat moon- 

vi ment anil subversive of onlci, if eqmty should 
arlnti irily interpose to remedy every apparent 
gnovanci, and tlicreforo it is that the operatic ', of 
equity is cheokoel within certain limits ‘ There are 
many cases against natuial justice which are left 
wholly to the conscience of the party, and are with¬ 
out any rerliiss, uquitable or legal, and so far from 
a court of equity supplying universally the defect* 
of positive legislation, it is governed by the Whs* 
rules of interpretation as a court of conupoa law, 
and is often compelled to stop whore common law 
stops It is the duty of every court of justice, 
whether of law or of equity, to consult the intention 
of the legislature.’—Btory, Principles qf Equity, a, 14 
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Hence arisen the maxim, Out ‘ equity follows 
the law ’ The principles of equity, tberefpre, as 
understood m modern tunes, may be said to be those 
principles of naturaUustice which are permitted to 
modify the ngour W positive law In applying 
these principles to practice, the equitable jurisdiction 
has been intrusted by all nations, with the excop 
turn of England (see Equity' Courts), to the same 
courts in which the positive law was admunsttred 
Blit in the infancy of states, the boundaries of law 
and equity, and the functions of the equity judge, 
wcio not so cleatly dt lined ns m the picsent div 
By the Roman taw, a power, < died the juh honor 
anurn or nobile o/litunn, w is reposed m tin pritnr 
of controlling on iquit ibh giounds tin decisions of 
the ordnmiy tribunals* J„vh jiritor, on cntoiing 
Upon bis office, publi-dltd nn (dut declaring tin. 
principles by whu li lie would lit guided in dischaig 
ing his duty as m equit vbli magistiati The pnu 
ciples so docliii od mu binding on tin pr i tor dm mg 
his year of oflice, but not on Ins siuustior Thin 
can, however, lie little doubt that in pi on ss of time 
a system of equity was griduilly ivohcd, anil 
ultimately, m the 101 gn of tin Kinpciot H uluan thi 
edllts of the pnetois wire udlubd by a cimIiui 
named .Tulnnus uml embodu d in a tough codi 
called the IVriietud Edict (q v) .Wording to 
the practice of modem nations, tin limits of law 
are accustomed to exercise i urtim iquitabli 
jurisdiction wluriby, within picsmbitl limits, tin 
rules of law may bi modifinl In Niottand, tin 
equitable power of thy Couit of .Session is called 
the Nobile OJJuium (q v ) 

EQUITY OF REDEMPTION, the interest 
which a mortgager lias in an esltte winch In lies 
mortgaged An equity ot rulimpkon miy bi 
devised, gianted, 01 intuled, and tin eouisi of 
descent to an iquity of ledemptiou isgoverntd by 
the same laws as the discint to tin 1 uid would 
have been Foimerlj, tin equitable mtcust ol a 
Mortgager could not be niogmsid in a court of 
law, but by 7 Oio II c 20, it is ptoMihd that 
where no suit is pending m a court of equity, cither 
for foietlosurc in redemption, but the mortgagee 
attempts to obtain possession by bunging an ad ion 
of ejectment, in such a cose, the couit may union 
his estate to the mortgagci, on his payment of tlic 
principal auil interest clue on such moitgigc 

EQUIVALENTS, m Chcuiistiy Set Atovno 
'VVmoiirs, oi CxiMiiCAi Kqiiv .turn's 
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ERA'SEI) ami ERADICATED, heraldic illy 
signifies that an object is jdneked 
y or torn off, anil shewing i riiggul 
edge , us opposed to ion/it oi cou/iy, 
cat, which slu w s a smooth edge A 
tree plucked up by the roots is said 
to be ei uheated 

ERASI'STRATUS. one of the 
most famous jihysmans and anato 
Er wed mists of ancient tunes, tloumked in 
the .Til c B c , and is supposed to 
have bsen bom at lulls, in the island of thus , He 
resided for ,oim time at the court of fseleueiis 
Nieator, king of Syria, and while then, acquired 
great renown by discovering anil curing the disease 
of the king’s eldest son, who w as pining for the love 
of the young and beautmd Stiatomce, whom lus 
father m his old age hail mained Afterwards, E 


* This function of the pro tor commenced m the 
earliest times under the kings of Rome, and continued 
to attach to the office through all the changes winch 
distracted the nation 
108 


lived to some time at Alexandria, where, giving up 
practice, be devoted himself with greatenergy and 
success to his anatomical studjes. .The date of his 
death, which seems to have taken place in Asia 
M inor, is not known. Be founded a school of 
medicine, wrote several works on anatomy—in 
whuh branch he was most celebrated—on prac¬ 
tical mediant, anil pharmacy He believed-that 
tin heart was the origin both of the veins and 
arteries, and, had it not been his conviction that the 
artents contained air instead of blood, little doubt 
m entertained but that he would have anticipated 
11 nrvi y in the discovery of the circulation of the 
blood Of Jus mmieious writings only some obscure 
fi igments and titles have been preserved. Compare 
Hniouymus, Enimtiati it hiamutrateorum Hutona 
(Jena, 1700) 

ERA'SMUS, Drsim- mi s, one ol the most 
vigoious pimnotem of the Reformation, was born 
at Kotteidam, 2Sth Oitobei 1107 He was the 
llh gitimati) son ot a Dutchinm named Ghcraeril, 
or (taint, by the daughti i of a physician In 
aicontainc with tin fashion among scholars of 
Ins time, hi chaugtd tin name Gheiatrd into its 
I<atm mil (Intli equivalents Dcsulcrius Erasmus 
(hiok comctly, Erasiums)—mtailing desired, loved. 
Till lus ninth yeai, E was i chorister m the 
catludril at Utruht Hi was thin sent to school 
at )liventer, win re lus talents began to display 
tliemsilvis in so bulb ’ a nianmi, that it was 
iviu then predicted tin he would one day be the 
most liarnid man of b - time Alta the death 
oi his p u cuts, whom hi lost at the agt of foul tern, 
lus guardians dctiinuni I on iningnig him up to 
i riltgions lift, and—with the intuition, it is said, 
of sharing lus small jiatiimony among themselves— 
in Ins 17th yeir, pined him in the monastery 
ot Emaus, m ir (loml 1 1'ioni this constrained 
niinrur ot life, however, he was released by the 
Bishop of Ciinbriy Aftit having taken priest’s 
oultis 111 1492, lie went to Bans, to jierfect him 
self in theology anil the hum me sdeuees Here 
he supported himsilt in a somewhat precarious 
lnaniiu, by giuug pm ito lietuui, mil m 145)7, 
luconipamid some Englishmen, who had been his 
pupils, to England, where he was w T ell received by 
the king He, liowi vi r, soon 1 etumed to Pans, and 
in 15(K>, to cmlth lus knowledge, visited Italy At 
Tunti, lie took the degree of I> 1) Shortly after, ho- 
applied to the popi for a dispensation from his 
monastic vows, which was grtilted During the 
ionise of lus journey, he visited Venice, Parma, 
Rome, and other interesting cities, m company with 
lus pupil, llexandu Stuait, a natural son of James 
IV ot Scotland, who, along with his fatlioi, was 
aftei wards slain at the buttle of Flodden At Rome, 
the most bnlhaut prospects were held out to him. 
Cardin tl Cinnani, a famons lover of learning m 
that day, offi ri d, out of lus admiration for E-, to 
in ike linn ‘ partaker of his house and fortunes.’ 
Otliei cimni nt inen vied witli Grimam in showing 
resfieet to the young scholar, among whom may 
be mentioned Jolm de Medicis, afterwards Leo X., 
Cat din tl I! iphael of Bt George, and Giles of Viterbo, 
general of the Augustmes The pope (Julius IL) 
also ollcred him a place among his penitentiaries, 
an office of considerable consequence, and it would 
appear, a ‘step to the highest preferments in that 
court.’ E, who bad always an eye to the mass: 
chance, regretted, at a later period of his life, that 
he had not accepted the offers held out to Kten jp 
Rome, but meanwhile, having pledged bimmtij f. to 
return to England, where also lie had many funds, 
he set out for that country m 1609, after the 
accession of Henry VIII In several of thq. Cities 
through which he passed he met with irmnd^ Andi 
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patron*, who wished him to settle amongst them, bat 
as Homy was a correspondent of his, E was induced 
to cherish the highest hopes of. personal favour from 
that monarch, and could not be prevailed on to stay 
fOri mo*o than a very bnef period. He had no 
sobner, however, arrived in England than he found 
out his mistake At first, he lodged with Sir Thomas 
Mote, and during lus stay with lum composed his 
Mntvmium Monee, or Praise of Folly, the purpose of 
which*is to expose all kinds of fools, but especially 
those Who flouiished in the chnrch not spiring the 
pope himself. For a short time he filled the office 
of Professor of Greek at Oxford, but on the wliok 
was very scantily supplied with the means of sub 
sistence. In 1514, ho r< turned die ippointod to the 
continent, and lesulul dm fly at Basil, w In re he 
died, 12th July 1511, K.Vt cxtensivi and piofonnd 
learning was equalled by Ins lelmcd taste and 
brilliant wit A nitural line of mriipimlituo and 
quiet mode him jirtftr a life of harntel Iusuh mil 
retirement to one of gi enter publicity , ni vcitlioliss, 
the readiness with •which he assumed the that arte i 
of an adroit man of the woild, brought upon him the 
hostihty of many of the noblir spmts of lus turn 
He was no liero, and he kin w it lie fi mhly ton 
fosses that ‘hi had no iiuluution to the bn tin <uki 
of the tiuth ’ Buthf i,m\iliom the soul md f out igo 
of the Apostli Paul si omul to bt ri vivid, nvu 
whelmed him with reproatlus fm lus towarilitt in 
regard to thi Reformation But vie must not foiget 
that E by his nu lit il constitution w is vvuse to 
enthusiasm He \v is i scholu anil a < r it u not i 
preacher oi iconoclast, and he vv is at hast honist 
enough to abstain limn ilennunniig the opinions of 
Luther, though ho dm ippinxed btrongly of his 
violent language Besulis, thou, was a tincture of 
rationalism in the great Dutihmm, which jirobihly 
helped to chill lus love of mot Luthnamam But 
his seivites in the cause of hiuki win gnat ami 
lasting, and Ins writings ai i still i sti i med for the 
importance of the subjects tuatul of, and tluu 
classical style Besides editing several of tlie am u nt 
authors, and vanous philological and tlitologicil 
•writings, he prep nod tlie t ulirst edition of tin 
Greek Test rem nt, which a],pi irod it Biscl m 1510 
'Phis is reckoned bv some Ins gicatist work 
Mlfhacks says that perhaps tlmo mva existed 
an abler editoi of the Juw Tistinunt, ami tint 
E possessed m the highest degree luluial abilities, 
profound leirning, a leadlines in dctuting irrois, 
With every qualification tbit is nquisitu to produce 
critical sagacity His best known work, howivcv 
is lus Colloquui, a mister piece Of all his writings, 
this has exercised tin gnatest influence Tin lust 
edition appeared in 1 5 _! 2 , hut did not pli a«i E , v ho 
issued a second rlunng the same yeai A third 
appeared in 1524 This book, winch was meant, 
according to Eiasmus, only to make youths better 
Latinists and Littir men, was condemned by the 
Sorbonne, prohibited in Flam/, anil burned m 
Spam No one who takes up tin hook will 
wonder at its condemnation It i ontams the most 
virulent and satini al onsl nights on monks, cloistir 
life* festivals, pilgrimages, Ac, but it is disfigured 
by Wd and unchaste passages, which are wholly 
inexcusable. Tho work lias been translated into 
almost all the modem languages His Encomium 
Mvrim, or Praise of Folly, has been already men 
tinned. It was published m the original, With a 
German translation, and illustrations by Holbein, 
by % G. Becker (Basel, 1780) E. himself super 
intended an edition of his works, published by 
JprebeniuS in Basel. The most complete edition is 
t&qtpf Leclerc (10 vols., Leyden, 1603—1606) The 
! life of E. has been written m French byBimgny 
» (2 VO&, Paris, 1758), in German by MUller (Hamburg, 


1828), and m English by Knight (Cambridge, 
1726) 

ERA'STTIS, Thomas, a learned physician and 
theologian, was Iwrn at Ba^rn in Switewland, 
7th September 1524. His real name was JWe&er, 
which, according to the fashion of his tunes, he 
translated into Greek, In 1540, he went to the ! 
unneisity of Basel, where he studied divinity, 
philosophy, and lit* rature. Ho subsequently visitel 
Italy, whue ho lutook himself to medicine, and 
obtained tho degree of M I) from the university 
of Bologna Altei an absence of nine years, he 
returned to Ins own muntry, atul lived for some 
tunc at tin limit of the princes of Heiniebtig, where 
he ic quirt da gnat reputation is amedual practi¬ 
tioner The i In tor palatine, Frederick III, now 
united linn to his mult, and appointed him first 
physician ami counsellor of state He also conferred 
on him tlie iliur of physic m the university of 
Heulilbug In 1581, lie w is selected to fall a 
Rimilai othie at Basil, while lie died, December 
31, 158), altei establishing a liberal foundation 
loi the pioMsion ami education of poor students in 
nu dii mi, whii li w is long talk d the Erast tail founda- 
/ion Among E’s medical works way be mentioned 
lus Doputationnm ilt JUnlnniu Korn Philippi Pena- 
< tin (i! isi 1,1)72 157 i), Tht vi * tie Contapw (Heidel* 

bug, 157t), mil J)t‘ ()<oiit Phauuaco PoU'ZtaUbua 
(Hi ohllxig, 1574) As ipliysimn, E is creditably 
illuai teiibcil by Ins distiust of distract and t) priori 
thioirung, mil Ills conviction that experimental 
luv istig ition is tin only loul to know'ledge But 
lus faun now nsts clnifly on what ho wrote in 
mliMastical (i >ntrovi ray Ju Ins book JJe Cana 
Jjomtni In iiiuUiulid fin the tigui ltive interprets 
tion of the pisaigt, ‘This is my body,’ &c, and 
supported tins vuw it the conference hi Id at 
M million bitwnn the divines of tho Palatinate 
md those of Wittmbirg But lus great work is ' 
lus /'Lpliiatm (Jwiiiiuiiis (j'laviKMina tie Eicommum- 
tvlitnn Although this wink was not published till 
wum years liter Ins <li nth, E had published tho 
sunt opnuoiH ns it unit mis in tin form ot theses, 
directed agunst Gaspar Olivianus, a refugee from 
Tints, milvauous other pi i sons, who wore anxious 
to muter on ci i li sijsticai tri bunds tlie power of 
punishing vices and imsili nu immis E denied tho 
right ot tue ihuiih to i xi nminunicato, exclude, 
ibsnlvi, uiiMuri in short, to extreme discipline 
1 >inymgthe power of the keys,’ ho compared a 
jiastoi to a proiiwior ol any sew nee, who can 
merely lustimt lus students, lie held that the 
orilinaiieis of the gospul should lie open and free 
to all, mil that peuiltits licuig Imth in their nature 
and cflcct civil and not quutual, ought to bo 
inili( tul only by tin civil m igistrato cl formed 
no wit, neithir did hi wish to do so His desire 
was, in fait, of an exactly contraiy character— viz, 
to pn si rve an external harmony at the expense 
i vm of the purity of the visible crunch He would 
have lit the wheat ami tires grow together until 
the cml of the woild Many i in mint men, especi¬ 
ally in the Church of England, have shared similar 
opinions both betorr and after E, such as Cranmer, 
ltedm.yii, C!ox, Whitgift, Lightfoot, Selden, &C. 
The turn Erastian has long lieen a favourite 
epithet of rquoach in Scotland, but has not been 
employed witn any great precision All person* 
who deny the {tower of art established church to 
alter her own laws without tile consent of the 
state—as, for example, tlie law of patronage— are 
generally accused of Erutttanum, although tile 
principles of E have literally nothing to OO With 
such a question. An English translation of the 
Explicate was published in 1669, and was re-editod 
by Dr Robert Lee of Edinburgh in 1846, 
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ERA'SUKB, or KA'ZURE as it is more com* 
monly called m England, from the Latm rado, to 
scrape or shave, is the scraping or shaving of a deed 
or other formal writing In England, except in the 
rase of a will, the presumption, m the absence of 
rebutting evidence, is that the erasure was made at 
or boforo execution.—Doe cx dem Tatham v Gatta- 
more, 17 L T Rep 74 ‘If an alteration or erasure 
, has boon mode in any instrument sulisequent 
to its execution, that fact ought to bo mentioned 
(in the Abstract, or epitome of tho evidences of 
ownership), together with the circumstances under 
which it is done, and moro particularly so as a 
fraudulent alteration by cither of those means, it 
made by tho person hmisclf taking under it, would 
vitiate his interest altogether It w is formeily < on 
sklerodthat an altu itum, unsure, or interlineation 

a v), would void tho whole instrument, even m 
ose cases wlie-re it was maelc by a strsngu , but 
the law is now otherwise, as it is (leorly settled 
that no alteration mwlo by a stranger will pi event 
the contents of an instrument iuim retaining 
its original effect ami opention, where, it can In 
plainly shown wliat that elk it and operation 
actually was To accomplish tins, the mutilate el 
instrument maybe gnen m evidence as far as its 
contents appear, and intrinsic < valence will be 
admitted to shew what portions have been altered 
01 erased, ind also tho wends contained m such 
altered or erased puts, but if, fen want of such 
evidence, or any de*ticleney m uncertainty uismg 
out of it, the original contents of tho instrument 
Cannot be ascertained, then tho old mle would 
become applicable, en, more eoncetly speaking, the 
mutilated lustrmnent would become vend loi unci i 
tamtv ’—Hughes’ Pun Uu of Convmitnn i/iy, i ] 24, 
125 If a will emitams any alterations oi erisuie, 
the attention of the witue sse s ought to be dire i ti <1 
* to tho particulii parts m whiili each alteration 
occur, and they ought to place then nutnls in the 
margin opposite, lie*lore the' will is c\ee>uteel, anil to 
notice this having been done by a memoruielum, 
added to the attestation clause it the end of the* 
will (lb p 945) Nee also 1 Viet c 20 In .Scot 
land, the rule ns to erasure is Honiewhat stricter 
than in England—the legal inference being that 
such alterations weio mule attei execution A s 
to necessary oi bond fidt alterations which may 
he desired by the parties, corrections ejt cloncal 
eirors, and the like, after tho deed is written 
emt, but before signature, tho mle in Scotland is, 
that * tho deed must shew th it they have been 
advisedly adopted by tho pirty, and tins will 
be effected by mentioning them in the body of 
the writing Thus, if some words aro erased and 
others superinduce cl, you mention that the super 
induced words were wntte'ie on in erasure', if 
worels aro simply delete, tint fact is noticed, if 
words aie aeldeel, it ought to bo on the rnaigin, 
and such additions signed by tho pirty, with his 
Christian name on one side, anil hiB surname on the 
other, and such marginal addition must be noticed 
in the body* of the writ, so as to specify the page on 
which it occurs, the writer of it, anil that it is 
subscribed by the attesting witnesses ’—Measles's 
Lectures on ()onvti/ananq, p 124 The JRotnan rule 
was, that the alterations should Ire made by the 
party himself, and a formal clause was introduced 
mlo their deeils to tins effect, ‘ Lituras, mductiones, 
suponnductionea, ipse feci’ As a general rule, 
alterations with the pen aro m all eases to be 
preferred to erasure, and suspicion will be most 
effectually removed by not obliterating the words 
altered so completely as to conceal the nature of 
the correction ‘ The worst kind of deletion,’ savB 
Lord Stair, ‘ is when the words deleted cannot be 
WO 


read (hut if they are wared that they mo be read, 
it will appear whether they W de tuhttaattaMbus), 
for if they cannot he nod, they will be esteemed to 
be such, unless the contrary appear by what pro* 
cedes and follows, or that there be a marginal note, 
bearing the deletion, from suoh a word to such a 
word, to be of consent. 

ERATO’STHENES, an eminent Greek writer, 
called, on account of his varied erudition, the Phil¬ 
ologist, was bom at Gyrene 276 B.C. Among his 
tear hers were Lysaruas the grammarian, and Cal¬ 
limachus the poet By Ptolemy Euergetes, he was 
e’alled to Alexandria to superintend his great library 
Hero ho died of voluntary starvation, at the age of 
80, having become blind, and weaned of life. As 
an astronomer, E holds an eminent rank among 
mciont astronomers Ho measured the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, and the result at which he arrived 
— viz, that it was 23“ 51' 20 " —must be reakoned a 
vuy lui observation, considering tho age m which 
he lived Hipparchus used it, and so elid tho cele¬ 
brated isti onoi nor Ptolemy An astronomical work 
which goes uniler the name of E, but which is cer- 
t mily not his, is still extant, and is called Kataster- 
untut , it contains in account of tho constellations, 
the ir fabulous lustoiy, and the stars in them It is 
belli veil, however, that E. did draw up a catalogue 
of tho fixed stars, imounting to 675, blit it is lost 
A letter to Ptolemy, kin f Egypt, on tho dupli- 
i ition of the culro, is the uly complete writing of 
his tint wepossi'ss E’s greatest claim to elistmc 
turn, howevu, is as a geometer In his attempt to 
measure the magnitude ol the earth, he introduced 
the method which is used at the* present day, and 
found the cneumfereuco of tho earth to be 252,000 
stadia which, accorihtig to Pliny, is 31,500 Homan 
miles But as it is not known uhot staehum E used, 
it is possible that ho came nearer tho actual cir- 
cumfi re nco than tlu above hguros indicate His 
wink on geography must have been of great valuo 
m lus times it was the first truly scientific trcatiso 
on the subject E worked up into an oigaiuo 
whole tho scattereel infoimation regaiding places 
anil countries relate el in tile books of travels, &e, 
e out umd m the Alexandrnn Libiarj Ho also 
w'lote on monl philosophy, history, grammar, &e 
His work on the Olel Attic Comedy appears, from 
the remains winch we possess, to have boon a learned 
and very judicious perlormance Such fragments of 
E’s writings as aie still extant have been collected 
by Be mli irdy in Ins Eratosthemca (Berlin, 1822) 

E'RBIUM (symbol E) is a raro metal, the com¬ 
pounds of winch are found in a few scarce minerals, 
especially in gadohmte, obtained from Ytterby, in 
Sweden In its compounds and properties it 
rcst>mbles the motal aluminium 

ERCI'LLA Y ZUNIGA, Ai.oj.so, a Spanish 
j>oe t was bom at Madrid, August 7, 1533 He 
was tho tlurel son of a Spanish junst, and at an 
early penod became page to tho Infanta Don Philip, 
son of Cbailes V , accompanying him on his journey 
through tho Netherlands, and somo parts of Ger¬ 
many and Italy, and in 1554, to England, on the 
occasion of the celebration of Philip’s nuptials with 
Queen Mary Shortly after, E. went with the army 
ehspatched to America to quell the insurrection of 
the Auracamans on the coast of Chili. The diffi¬ 
culties with which the Spaniards had to contend, 
the heroism displayed by the natives in the unequal 
contest, and the multitude of gallant achievements 
by whioli this war was distmgmshed, suggested to 
E the idea of making it the subject of an epic poem. 


He began his poem on the spot, about the year liM$ s 
occasionally committing his verses, in the abaenoS of 
paper, to pieces of leather An unfounded snipicion * 


w 




BREBUS-J5RG0T. 


of his having plotted an msurreottcai involved nobility. Those titulars had the same rights to 
him sn a painful tnal, and he had actually seconded erected benefices, both in lands and tithes, which 
the scaffold before his mnoccnoe was proved, had formerly belonged to the monasteries and other 
Deeply wounded, the brave soldier and poet turned religious houses. The grants were made under the 
to Spam, but Philip treating him with great coldness burden of providing competent stipends to the 
and neglect, R made a tour through France, Italy, reformed clergy—on obligation which Was Tory 
Germany, Bohemia, and Hungary. For some tune little attended to by the grantees, prior to the 
he held the office of chamberlain to the emperor decrees arbitral of Charles I, m 1629 Erst, B. ri, 
Rudolf II, but in 1580 returned to Madrid, where tit. 10, s 18 

he in vain exorted himself to realise an mdepend- EREMACAU'SIS (Gr 1 1 mo, gently, and kautk, 
exkce. The latter years of his hfe were spent m combustion) is a term originally in opoqcd by Liebig 
obseoriiy and poverty at Madrid, where he died, m( i lca to tho slow process of combustion Alt 
at what period lias not been ascertained. His ordinary teinpei atures, which eaisues \v lien organic 
histone epos, written in the onto syllabic measure, compounds, mu h as wood, aro left exposed to the 
and entitled Araucana, is, with the e xception of air, and gradually rot away or decay The process 
a few episodes, a faithful description of actual con31 c,t s ln the oxygen (0) of tho air combining with 
events Cervantes, in his Don Quuote, compares the hydrogen (11) of the wood forming water (HO), 
it with the best Itahan epics, aud it has uu and m p m quantity with the curium (0) forming 
doubtedly not a lifctlo of the epic style and spmt carboln( . a , „{ (<J0 ), leaving a brown mould or 
The first part is the freshest in charactei, having pow a,. r> < illcd by ‘chemists idmin, or humus, in 
been completed before the authors return to which caibon piepondei lits 
Europe, wliere it was first published sopaiatily , - , e ^ 

(Madrid, 1569) The second part appealed nmo EltFUKI , a town aind fortn sa of Fruaeian 

years lator In it, E by the nitiodm tion of ipmodi % * Saxonv, capital of old lhunm;ia, sfcaiidH m «i highly 
yielded more to tho taste of the time , uid this was I ^ L * tlV ^ J 111 ' 0 ! 1 ..^ 10 ^ ,an v ^ l( ? j**®* 

still mote the case m th( thud pirt, wliuli was in at} ^ 11 1UI ( " ‘ , s ^, ^ tU * l4,r lfl surrounded by 

published, alon^ with the two othois, in l r >*K) In v ' by siv and w Htrongtliejied by 

Spam, and likewise m otliei eounti its, in iny reprints I ^ vv<> 1 lfc * s ; ^ v [ { IS ^ W auc ^ tlit Cyruksbui'g, 

of the pofiu appeared (the most ilcgu.t, 2 xols. h " ih tmih An ion <4 tho numeiouj 

Madrid, 177b, the most auuiitt, 2 \ols, Midud, < hmchts, the cat 1 m di il and the Church of St 
1828) A continuation w in published by Don Du 00 vc ' rus 110 / UIf ^ K ! ^hodra! is ono of the 
Santistevau Osono, of Loon (Salam me a, 1VV7) A mos ^ xemribh »otliu buihlingn m Or 1 many, and 
German tranalation has been published by \\ mtei pOHsissos, besides a \uy nch portil, nculpture^ 
hug (2 vois , Nuiemberg, 1811) dating from the 11 th to the toll, century Of the 

° convmt^, only that ot the IJrmiliue nuns remains 

E'REBUS—the namo of one of the sons of Chaos i pj 1( inou ls |, ( ,y 0 f Augustine, famous as tho 
—signifies dirknoHB, anil is used specially to de note , ,,, sldul( , () f j, u thu, and m wlinh liis’coll is still 
the dark and gloomy tavern beneath the earth, i I1()JI1 ted out, was eonvetted in the yeai 1820 into an. 
through which tho shades must piss m going to usvlum for dt suted dnldiui The othu remarUablo 
Hades buildings aie, the univeixity, founilid in 1378, and 

ERE'CHTHETJS 01 ERICHTHO'NIITS, and suppressed in 1810, the royal it ulemy, the library, 
ERECHTHE'UM Ercclitiwus, em Attic hero, is containing 50,000 volumes, mutinous eelucational 
said to have been tho son of Hephaestus and the e stablishments, a hospital, two lnlirmanes, Ac Pop. 
Earth, and to have been reirtd by Athena One I dt,000 Horticulture*, end an extensive trade in 
form of tho tradition states th it when a child lie seeds, aro earric el on The: print ipal manufactures 
was placed by Atkcn i m a chest, which w is arc woeelitn, silk, cotton, ancl linen goods, yam, 
intrusted to Agrauloi, Pandrosos, luci Hex so, the shoes, stot lungs, tobareo, leather, Xc 
daughters of Ci crops, with the strut charge that E is sate' to have he on founded in tho beginning 
it was not to be opened Alt wins and ITeise, of tho 5th e by one ErpiH, from whom it took its 
however, unable to rcstiain thcu‘curiosity, ope ncel origin il name of Erpcsloiel Himng the nuddlo 
the chest, and ebsiovcring a child entwined with ages, at the time* of its highest prosperity, PI was 
serpents, they worn seized with madness, and three • Htrongly fort ideal, and contained 60,000 inhabitants, 
themselves down tho most precipitous part of tho In 710, Nt Boniface founelcel a bishopric at E, 
Acropolis Afterwards Erechtlmus wis the chief and m the year 805 it was converted into an 

moans of establishing tho worship of Athena in entrepot ot commerce hy Charlemagne* It after- 

Attioa. He is regarded as the founder of the wards be tanged to the Hanst-le igue, then to the 
Erechtheum, the temple of Athena Polias, gnareban elector of Mam/, from 180i -1806 to Prussia, and 
of the city Tins original Ereelitheum, wlueli fieun that tunc uutd 181 'j it was nnelei French 

contained Erechtheus’s tomb after lus death, ancl rule E was finally restored to Prussia by the 

which was called by ,his name, was burned by the Congress of Vnmna. In tho spring of 1850, the 
Persians, but a new and magnificent temple was parliament of the statis, which had combined 
raised upon the same site—noith of the Parthenon, together for umon, held ltjj sittings at Erfurt 
and near tho northern wall of the AcropoliB in E'KGOT, a diseased condition of the germen of 
the beginning of the 4th c a t Tim second ,, raB3 , sometirui a also observed in some of the 
Erechtheum was a splendid structure of the Ionic Ciwrraca It logins to slitw itself when the ger- 
order, oi an oblong shape, extending from east to nien Ja young, different parts of the flower assume i 
Vest, abutting m side chambers at the western a mi idcwed aj.jicaranoe, and become covered with 
end> towards the north and south, and having a wlute t(J atmg composed of a multitude of minute ! 
porticoes adorned with columns at its eastern, its , K . H , r( i ikf) p 0 <U<8 mixed with delicate cobweb-llko 
northero, and southern extremities It is now a flUnlcnt s , a sweet fluid, at first limpid, aftorwardT * 
complete ruin- visciel and j eJlowish, is exuded, the anthers aud 

BRE'OTION, Lords or, those of the nobility in stigmas income cemented together, the ovule swells 
Scotland to whom the king, after the Reformation, till it greatly exceeds the size of the proper seed, 


Tithes; the gifts being by 


agglutinated an$hera a 
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ERGOTISM—ERIC. 


and assumes a gray, brown, purple, violet, and at It is the argot of rye which is always employed; 
length i blark colour, as the viscid exudation dries also called Spurbed Ryb, hr Steak comutum It 
and h,miens The structure differs very much from has been employed also as 4 fedative of the circula- 
that of the properly developed seed, the qualities tion, to check vaaiouatkinda of hmmorrhage Ergot 
are not less different, almost one-half of the whole is administered m various {onus’—powder, decoction, 
substance consists of fungm, aud the cells contain, extract, tincture, oil of ergot, dec.—In laige or fre- 
instead of starch, globules of a peculiar fixed oil— qu< nt doses, ergot is a poison, sometimes producing 
Oa, or Ehgot, to winch tlu. remarkable qualities of comulsious, followed by death, sometimes gan- 
ergot are supposed to be chiefly or entirely due grenc of the extremities, resulting in mutilation 
Oil of ergot forms about ,15 per eent of the ergot of oi in death 

lye Ergot appears Ergot of rye consists of 35 per cent of a peculiar 
to have boon first fixed oil, 1{ of ergotm, 40 of fuugin, the remainder 

L If';/ observed in rye, in being gum, fat, albumen, salts, &c Ergot burns 

■ i X \ ij'j which it becomes \uy with a y« flow white flame, and treated with water, 

\\ r> \ ■ 11\\ i ^ eoimpKuous fiom tiiL ju Ms i udtlish coloured liquid with acid properties. 

\\ \\ \ ■ //, I tige size it attains, 111 consultrablt* quantities, it IS a poison to the 

, \W \\ \ s, ’ ulltl " M ' m null or lowir innnnls as well as to man 

V \\l \ l \ i ‘J J liffS ^ tV(ll *111 and l fit \FTlTt_ UlT At., A. A..A... 1 ,^rt* J. 



hilt in lingth It is, 
lorn t\ii, not nncotn 
moil in win it uul 


E'ltOOTISM, tin constitutional effect of Ergot 
of llyi (q v ) .See also Rai uaxja 


Ergot of Ryo fins bun supposttl to 

be imiety i dist ,ise 
occasioned by W'et seasons or otliei elimatu tnuscs 


moil in win it uul E'RIO ih the Scandin man form of the name 
birhy, although in lit nneus, Eurico and Henry of southern nations, 
tfu m it is not so M my kings ot the name reigiud separately in 
(oiisjiu nous, from its Th urn uk uul Xwtdtu, inti Burnt ruled ovoi the 
gtneial nst mftl.inet whole of hcamlinavia aftt r the union of Calmar. 
to the OK till iiynptntd 'J lie memory of tin two e u best ruleis of the name 
gr.uu Ityc griss is m fit nm irk meiits our notice fiom their associa- 
ottm nib etui with turn with the introduction of (.’linstiauity Erie I, 
<rgot as .no mmy who tlietl in Shi), prott >d the Christians in the 
ofclui gi.tssts , and it latter part of his reign, i m, under the direction of 
jh of lnquent otctu tlu niissionaiv Ansgai <>i Auschinus, founded the 
lime in mu/e, in catliedril of ltibt, the fust Christian clnuch m the 
which dso it attains lmd In 1ns time, the Northmen began those meur- 
its git atestHize Eigot sions into moit southern couniiits, winch were 
ius bun supptisttl to destined to exercise ao permanent an influence on 
In imieiy i dist ,ise European history Rue II followed m the stops 
otliei iliniatu t nusea of lua fathtr, and pc limited Ansgar to prosecute 


But it appeals now' to bt hilly isnitanud, tint the libour of eonvoiting and civilising the people,* 
it is a disuiso oecasiontd by the present! of which won foi him the title of the Tutelar Saint of 
the mycelium of a fungus, the sports of winch the North To Erie 11 is ascribed tlieieorganisation 
may perhaps he (amid to the flower thimigh ot those, guilds which finally merged m the mumei- 
tho juices of the jilint, for there is reason to p d eoijuirations ot the middle ages, but which were, 
tlimk that ergot m a held of gi un miy be pm it fust, a mere modification of the heathen biothor- 
dneed by mfetted Btcd Mr Qmkitt, m 18 IS, lioods of the .Scatulmav lan heroic ages, and consti- 
desenbed a fungus, a kind of Mourn (tj v ), whu li luted issotlations whose munbt rs were a privileged 
ho found in ergot and to which he gave tlu mme d.iss, st painted by distinct laws, lights, and duties 
of liiijotntia abothfiKKiii Link tin! litrkilty from tin 11 st of the people, Denmark suffered m 
afteiwards referred it to flip gums Outturn and tlm 12tli i in an equal iltgroe fiom the two Enos 


they, as well as others, be lit a t el it to In the ti nt 
ergot fungus The spoics of this eigot mould, liow 


tlm igtn c in an equal uigroe Horn tno two nines 
who ruled ove'r hti, for while Enc surnamed Eznun, 
exhausted the strength of the land by the indonut- 


ever, vegetate lcuddy, under propel conditions of able pertinacity with which lie endeavoured, by 
warmth and moisture, in situations v ay (Illicit nt force of arms, to compel the Vandals and other 
from that in whuh ergot is product il, and its piratical neighbours to accept the Christianity which 
presence is perhaps a constrpiime latlnr than tlu lie thrust upon them, Eric ‘the Lamb’ crippled 
cause of ergot ’Dio tine ugot fungus sotnis to the powers ,md rcsouius of tho crown by hia puail- 
have bten ihscovojetl by Tultsne, who published a linmious subserviency to the clergy The three 
description of it in IWi,r That of the eigot of l\e J.rits (Enc VI, VII, and VIII) who occupied the 
is called Coulucps (oi Cluvui /<■>) pw/uiieu, its throne, with only tho intermission of a few years, 
mycelium .done exists in ergot, but it the ergoteil fiom 1241 to 1319, arc associated with one of the 
guims aio sown, the fungus develops itstif in its most disastums periods of Danish history Long 
perfect form, growing in little tufts horn the suifncc minoiitu s, tlu suicidal practice of dismembering the 
of the ergot, with stem •about hall an inch long, crow n 1 mils m favour of younger branches o? the 
and suhglobulai head Allied species apjiear to ioj.il house, and futile attempts to restrain the 


produce the ei got of othei glasses 


evei mere lsmg encroachments of the church, com- 


Ergot is inflammable, the fixed oil which it con- Lined to bring the country to the brink of destruction, 
tarns, indeed, inakt s it burn readily if brought into Erie VI (I’Togpenning) and Eric VIL (Gllippmg) 

1 both assassinated, the former at the instigation.* 


contact with the flame of a candle It is a valuable were both assassinated, the former at the instigation.* 
medicine, exercising a «pccifie action on the womb, of a brother, and the latter in revenge for a private 
particularly timing 1 ilium, and by the greater injury Eric VIII, tho last of the name before the 
frequency and force of tlio contractions which it union of Calmar, died childless, and was succeeded, 
causes when cautiously administered, often most in 1319, by his ambitious brother Christopher, who 
beneficially hastening delivery Its employment saw himself compelled to repay his partisans at the 
for this purpose is said to have originated—in conse expense of almost all the prerogatives and appanages 
quenco, probably, of on accidental discovery—with a which still belonged to the crown. * w ® 

provincial female practotionw m France Its infcro- In Sweden, the first of the name who merit*, &ir 
auction into Bntgjh practice dates only from 1824. notice is Kmg Eno, surnamed the Samt, 'wki cvfss. 



MIOE^-EEICSSON. 


shun in battle iff 1161, after a short reign, which 
was signalised, in that age of anarchy, by the 
foundation, of many churches and monasteries, and 
by the promulgation of an excellent oode of lawB, 
known as St Enc'* Lag This law contained 
provisions by which a higher status in society 
was secured to women, by granting them a fixed 
proportion of the heritage of their male relatives, 
ana certain definite privileges vutlnn thur house 
bolds. 8t Eric waged frequent vai w ith tile 
Pinna, and compelled them to adopt the outward 

* forms of Christianity The two namesakes and 
descendants of 8t Enr, who ruled m Sweden 
during the 1 %h c , and Lnc XU, who reigned fiom 
1330 to 1350, have little el um to our notice, for 
internal disturbances and wins with thin nugli 
bours brought about the sum fatal iesuits as those 
which are associated with tin mgns ot the En.cs m 
Denmark during tho middle ogci> 1« 1112, on the 
death of the grt it Mugirit, Iili i , 1 eti \ , I ru of 
Pomerania, sue t ceded to the ti iple c i own of Si andi 
nana, in accordant.i with tin articles of the funotis 
treaty of ( nlmar The nohli hmtage that hid 
been bequeathed to Enc rcquind i iunit i hmd 
and a lnavii spmt thin Ins to hup it lniliuk , 
and his reckless disrtginl if tieities and oiths his 
neglect of lus duties, mil his imsdm ti l iml itum, 
loo, afb r yuirs of dissensions mil i lininistr itum, mil 
disaffection, t> the incut lilt lisult tint 1 rn w is 
de'clireii to have fnrfuttd tin iispuliu tlnoncs 
of the sivinil kingdoms, which pi nmlol to elect 
mleis of then own Thi lntistnu wits to winch 
this condition of filings g n c lisi plungedthe whoi 
of Sound man i into mauhv, ml sowi 1 sieils of 
dissension among tin tlncc kimlml intious, whu Li 
boro fatal fruit) in subsequent iges 1 lie list ten 
years of Erie’s life win spmt m tin cxcicisi ot 
piracy m the island of Got Id md whitlu i hi li id 
Tetirod with his mistress iml i 1 mil of follow* is 
aud from whence he suit foith piratical cvpuhtnms 
to plllago both fin mis and fo s J in m urn il 
Philippa, daughte i of Jlemy IV of I n J uid, whim 
memory is still chcuslied in tin north on u mniit of 
the many noble duds with which lo< il tridition 
associates litr il uni Ein \IA , tin 1 ist ol tin nann 
who reigned in Swidm hid tin distinction of bung 
at once one of tin w m st and one of the most unhappy 
of the name He mum did, in ]5b0, to the throne 
of his fathei. Gust it t isi who w is jiuhaps tho 
greatest ami worthiest inoniiih tli it c\ei rcu,nul 
over Swodui, and linintdiitely on his accession, lit 
made known the difh re uu th it w is so tiuf ivoui ably ‘ 
to distinguish his reign from that i £ In*- t ithcr, by 
quarrelling with his biotin rs, thw irtmg the mil s, 
and opposing tho loivu ordtis His In kluicss an 1 
extravagant u wue duplaycd in a riu cession of 
embassies, which wpic m turn suit to almost < uty 
European court to d< mand a e imsoi t for this vault it 
ing monarch, who usually th uigul Ins mind lx fore 
hl« envoys had tinw to f ullil their missions 1 li /1 
beth of England‘and M in of Smtlaud were mine 

. than once the objects of Ins matiimimul seliuncs , 
but when the resources of the country had bieu 
seriously crippled by thesi costly and absuid txjx 
ditfons, Enc married a Swtdish peasant gni, who 
qjttimatehr acquired an uifluetu e o\ er him w inch was 
ascribed by the superstitious to witcheiaft, since sh< 
atone was able to control him in tht v lolcnt paroxysms 
of blind fury to winch he was subj* et It is lirob 
able that Enc laboured under remittent attacks of 
insanity, and that to tins cause may bo attributed 
the Hood-thirsty cruelty with which he persecuted 
his own relatives or attendants who fell 

* undfirhi* suspicion. Mis capricious cruelties at length 
alienated the minds of ins subjects, who, weaned 
•with the continuous warn and disturbances in which 

m 


ba evil passions involved them, threw Off their 
allegiance m 1568, and solemnly elected, hit bzo&br 
John to the throne For nine years, th* unhappy 
Enc suffered every indignity at the hand* of the 
keepers appointed by his brother to guard him, and 
in 1677, he was compelled to terminate his miserable 
existence by <ra allowing poison, in obedience to bid 
brother’s orthrs Singular to say, this half madman 
was a pirson of cultivated understanding, and h* 
solaced his c iptn ity with music md the* composition 
ol psalms, and in ki i ping a v aluminous journal 

EK11 TiA , in FRICA'CEiE, a natural order of 
exogenous pi mta e onsistnig i hit fly of small shrub*, 
but i out lining also sonn treis Tho leaves are 
ojipositt m m when Is entnt, destitute of stipule*, 
often smill, giutially eieigreen and rigid. The 
flowirs in somt times solitiry m the axils of the 
k ues, somiturns giouptd in iliftciont modes of 
ludoiesunu anil aio ofhn of gicat beauty, m 
whftk r*spu t no onlei of plmts excels this, tho 
be mty of the sm til* st spi cits, and of those which 
kav very smill Jloweis rivalling that of others 
wltuk an lues piofuxtly covered with magnificent 
e lust* is Mxiut 900 hpi 1 1 * s of this older are* known, 
of wlmh tin gi* itei mimlxi ai* natives of South 
Vinci, wluili jnitii ul lily abounds m the genus 
Jiini ami its illus the true Heaths (q V) — 
althou.il s um of (hem uc ilso found to the utmost 
limits ot n »tlu in ip 1 1 itmn Ihiv ut rare within 
tin Uupi s, mel only incur at considciable eleva¬ 
tions lew spi *us m found m Austtafia Many 
ot the L m km ul jili ufs iml a single species some- 
turn s e ivi is j ri it ti u ts, i(instituting their principal 
e 1 n t t itum I his is most stiikmgly ixcuiplilicd in 
tin Ik iths of Liiiopi uml the iNortli of Asia. 
Midieniil jiiojiertns ixmt in some of the E, os 
tin lb eiuii i kv (set Annin a), and the (Ikocmd 
La. i Hi i ol Noitli Amiric i \l pu/aa H/icnx), a popular 
rimuly in tin United Stiks im ulketious of the 
bowtls an 1 utuiuy oigans ISuuotie and poisonous 
qualitiis ire of not imfriqueiif oe( urronce See 
AmiUomi ha, Ay/u i \ Kai mia, Lkdim, IIhododen- 
in on Ike liernes of some spieus are edible (see 
Am ns uni IiImiiihia), although none aro 
much e sti i mtd Tin kiiol mu nuuia have sonic - 
tjiius bei ligirilnf us a ihitiml older, but are 
gi in rnllv < nsiikiid a sulxniki ot L, containing 
tin gem i a Jthododtndtun, A aha, Ktdmta, Ledum, 
iVe (lie liigir leaves and flowers, and gener¬ 
ally al**o tlie lirgir jihnts of the ordei, belong to 
this subordei , which however, eimtnins also many 
small shrubs of sub intic and elevated mountainous 
l egions 

EJUVilr ir EltnoUHT, Lour, lies m the 
north west of I’erthshiu mil south of Inverness 
shut, in an uninhabited dmtnct, the wildest and 
moat lnaceessibh in heotl iml, amid the Grampian 
mount uns its banks mi sticply flora the water's 
idge It is fourteen nuJes king and nearly one mile 
Inoiil, md il cxti nds m a south west direction from* 
mar Dahvlannn on the Dunki kl and Inverness 
ro id By one outlet it j* in e Lock Rnnnoth, and by 
anothei it runs into Loi li Eydoch, its waters ulti- 
mvtcly r idling the 1 ly Its surface is about 1600 
feet above the se i, and it nev er freezes In a cave 
,it tin south end ot tlie loch, Prince Charles lay hid 
m 1746 

ERICSSON, Iohk, a distinguished engineer, was, 
born in Swi elc n in 18().k After serving for som*' 
time as an officer of engineers in the Swedish army, 
ho removed in 1826 to England, and continued to 
occupy himself with improvements chiefly on steam 
machinery and its applications It u to JB. that 
steam navigation owes the Screw-propeller £q. v). 
In 1839 he went to Mew York, United State*, where 
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ERIE—ERIOCApXACE^E. 


he has lived since, and has brought out numeroiis 
mechanical inventions His name is chiefly known 
m connection with efforts to substitute heated air 
for steam as a motive power See Caloric Engine 

E'RIE, one of the fhe great lakes which empty 
themselves by the St Lawrence, separates Upper 
Canada on its left from Michigan, Ohio, IVnnsyl 
vama, and New York on its right Tt is the most 
southern of the five, receiving at its south-wrst<rn 
extremity the waters ot Lakes Superior, Michigan, 
and Huron by the nvir i)i treat, awl dischirging 
them at its north < ast by tht N i igara into L ike 
Ontario With a li ngtli of 240 miles, l 1 , Ii is a 
breadth varying flora .10 to nearly GO miles, with an 
area of 9600 sqtnvif miles It is 10 fiet below the 
Huron, and 022 and 55 > n spit tin ly alwvi the 
Ontario and tbo Atlantic U its south wtsti rn 
extremity aie sevir il wooded ind [)utly (ultiv itul 
islands, the largest of -which is about It milij m 
circumference It ir by far the slnllowist of the 
five groat likes Its mean depth is stile cl it 120 
feet, und fiom tins coniparitiu sluliowntss and 
tile consequent liability to a heavy gioiiud swill, 
as well as on animat of tin small numhir ot 
good harbours, the mvigatiou is ptculi uly ihilu ult 
auel dangerous The chief h»ibouts on the south, 
or ITmteel States shori, besides tin natiu il haibour 
of Erie itsolf oi Presque Isli, lie those ot Clcvt 
land, Sandusky City, and Toh do, uni on the 
north or Canulnn slime, I’orts Dovi 1 , Biu will, md 
Stanley Lake E menu no miss ot my cunsi 
queneo Its commei e nl import, m< c, liowov ei, h is 
been largely mueasid by ut It is itiiitinUil by 
one canal with the Hudson, and by mine thin one 
with the Ohio, whih, on the Hi itish side, it i oni 
mtuncates with the Ontaiio l>y mi ms of i still mine 
available work, tin ship ill mini of tin Willand 
Its navigation genu ally elosis m the beginning ot 
De.cembei, ami thi 1 ike lunains mine or b ss tio/i n 
till March or Apul Tin auuuil v line of its com 
merce is estimitul at 200,000,000 doll irs In 1858, 
no tower than 110 vessels wue built it the Ameiiciu 
dockyaiels of the like On thoCmubm side are 
10 lighthouses and lie atom, on tin Ann tie m, 20 
The fisheiits are of little value Lake E was the 
scene of a naval engagement between the British 
and Ainoiicms, September 10, 181J, m which the 
latter were vie tonous 

ERIE, a port on the lako of its own name in the 
state of Pennsylvania, stands in ht 42 S' N, and 
long 80" 10' W Its haibour, one ot the laigest and 
best on the coast, is formed by m island of four 
miles in length, which, uruli r the appellation of 
Presque Isle, still piesorve s tin mimory ut its h iving 
been a peninsula The belt ot watei, which is thus 
sheltered, is known is Piesquo Isle Ii i\, and foims 
a natural haiboui foi the city It is now' pmtected 
by a break watei It is about a mile m audth, and 
i vanes in depth from 9 teet to 2> While much 
has been done to improve the natural advantages 
of its position, E has been i onntctod by means of a 
canal with the Beaver, a feeder ot the Ohio, and, 
this woik, mdi pendentlv ot its navigable facilities, 
affords extensive w iter-power to mills of different 
kinds Bung, moieover, the terminus of railways 
converging from eveiy quarter but the north, the 
place has advanced tnpidlv in trade and population 
The imports and exports amount to fully 5,000,000 
dollars , and, by the census of 18G0, the inhabitants 
wore 9410, having been, in 1850, only 5850 

Bill'GENA, Joannes Scorns, a famous philoso 
pher of the middle ages, was bom probably m 
Ireland, and flourished during the 9th century 
Very little ib known regarding his history. He 
appears to have resided principally m France, at 


the court of Charles the Bald. In the controversies 
of his time, regarding predestination ami transub- 
• stantiation, he took pan Hu philosophic opinions 
were those of a Neo-Platomst rather than of a 
scholastic His love for the mystic doctrines of Hie 
old Alexandrian philosophers was shewn by bis 
translation of the writings ascribed to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, winch proved to be a well-spring erf 
mysticism during the middle ages. E held that 
God is the essential ground of all things, from whom 
all things emanate, and into whom they return 
agaiu Pantheism, therefore, lurks in his system. 

His principal work is De Thvmone Naturae (pub* 
lisheil by Gale, Oxfonl, 1681) One of its leading 
thoughts is tho identity of philosophy and religion, 
when both ire properly apprehended E uttered 
his opinions with gloat boldness, anel he exhibited 
no loss subtle ty and strength of intellect in their 
difuiee lie* exprisseil his contempt for theo- 
logic il dogmatism, and vindicate d the authority of 
ri anon ovi r all other mthonty His words are 
‘ Authoiity is duived from reason, and not reason 
fiom authoiity, aiul when tho former is not con¬ 
firmed by the latter, it possesses no value ’ Consult 
Ii put’s Joh E cultrvom Unpmnqe einer Chnsthchen 
Philosophic (Oopcnh 182 i), iStaiiflenmayer’s Joh, E 
mid dn Wi'twuwlnijt sci mr Znt (Frankfurt, 1834), 
and Tullaniliei Scot E cl la Philosophic Scholastiqut 
(St.iasbuig anel Pails, 18 1 i) 

ERl'GERON, a go. of plant-} of the natural 
older ComposUo, sub oiler Corymlnferas, having 
he ids (flowi rs) of main florets, the florets of the ray 
numerous, in si viral lews, of a difteient colour from 
those of the disc Two oi thric species are natives 
of Butsm, the most common of which, £ aens, has 
a sti m 10—18 nidus high, nairow entire leaves, 
flow 11 sfilks forming a kind of corymb, flowers with 
yillow disc and pah blue ray It has a powerful 
odour, which is said to keep away fleas, and the 
n imd Flea bans is sometimes given to the plant. 
Its isln s contain about 5 pel cent of jiotash, for 
thi Hike ot which it is sometimes collected and 
Inuiied E Philaclelphicum, a uative of North 
Annum, with pale pm pic lay, anil a fetid smell, is 
valued in the United States as a diuretic 

ERINA'CEUS and EKINACE'ADaE See 
llFO&iUOG 

ERINTNA, a Greek poetiss, concerning the data 
of whoso birth the most different statements are 
advanced According to some, she was the intimate 
fnend of Sappho (hence sho is likewise called Hie 
Lisbun singti), and was born at Rhodes, or on the 
little island of Tolos, situated west of Rhodes ; while 
otheis maintain that she lived in the age of Demos¬ 
thenes , and others again, perplexed by such a wide 
difference in point of time, have recourse to the 
liy'pothesis of two poetesses of this namo E acquired 
such celebrity by her epic, epigrammatic, and lyno 
poems, that her verses vv ere compared with those of 
Jlomcr, although she died at tho early age of 19. 
The genuineness of the fragments that still exist 
nndi r her name, has been disputed on good grounds. 
These have been collected by Schneiaewm m the 
Dclcttus Poms Qraecce Eleyiacce (Gottingen, 1838). 
Compire Malzow Dt Ennnce Lesbite vita et Rdmiite 
(Pctcisburg, 1836) 

ERIOBO'TRYA. See Loquat 

E RIOCAULA’CE2E, a natural order of endogen¬ 
ous plants, nearly allied to ResUacece, and coutnmjhsg 
about 200 know n species, many of whioh arejgnatio 
or marsh plants The E. are chiefly Bativuljw the 
tropical parts of America and Australia. 0ns 
species, ErwcaaUon septangulare. Jointed PjmwGET, 
is found m the west of Ireland, and in gjo 
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Hebrides; a little grass-like plant) growing in lakes 
which have a muddy bottom, and exhibiting small 
globular heads of flowers. From its botamoal affinl- 
ties, and witli reference 
&m to geographical diatn- 

* bution, no British plant 

is more interesting The 
E form a remaikablo 
feature of the vegeti 
tion of some paits of 
South America, but 
main of the bjuliu 
bear littli n semblance 

t _ to tlicir humbli north 

am .Ml tin poncinti bung 

'tiAxl m Nf/ almost shiubhv, 4 6 

* feet high, with If ifv, 

, much br mcUid stuns, 

■a, 4 each brant hi it t< 1 

^ H minitcd by a lirgi 

w white ball, < (imposed 

if a last number of 
l j a / smalh r hi ids, pi it< el 

l l\\ Inf// I / / <IU I’eduni le s oi uiiitju d 

V\u\lyj||e / li (/ length.’ iM illv "f tin m 

WWaVlVjy U M also grow on mil nimiu 
t uni us regions othus 

oti^si wMfflif win h ait tide led 111 till 

wit season-- (uidnu s 

WmT riUODF M>RO\ 

a gums of lues ol tin 

i / „ , mtnesot tmpi 

Jointed Fipowort [Fnocaul i id inntu>s tin tin k 


septanr/uUn t) 


w ode c ipsul s oi \i In li 


a, tuft of loaves, flispr stilkwilh contun a kind ot wo 1 
flowers, «tu 1 put or crui no, surrounding tin sit 1i 

root, 4, sent, c bmet oi »m < ,, f , £ fit i. 

d, female flowm , /, pistil, /, , llKac tins 111 111 It 
maloflower fore Bonn tunes < uJid 

A\ t)OI TI 11 S J hi wool 

of E Samanna is used m l>ri7ii t u stuitiug pill iw 
E an/rartiwsum, of wlnih one v trn ty, fmnd m tin 
East Indios, is somitimis ealled L Jnduum, ml 
anothei found in Atnca, U Guinienif is v tin if 
greatjleight, l r >(l fu t or mine Tin Afiic ui \ mi ty 
or species us called Knit and l’.rMAvr 1'iik mu 
tions it by the 1 latte 1 nunc Baith siys it is f uu 
rally to be sem giowm ' mar the prmeijul giti of 
large towns in H tusa Ito w ood is soft and spoil <y 
chiefly used for miking canoes Tlie siuls of J 
Indicum are uitcn m Celt lies Tiny are roundish, 
and of the size of peas The trees of th s gums 
have palmate leaves. The flowers ui higt mil 
beautiful 

. ERIWA'N (Persian, lltwAn), the fortified enpitil 
of Busman Armenia, situati d to the north of Viarat, 
in the elevated plain of Aias or Araxes, 1 t 40° 10 
N., long 44“ 32 E , 3312 foet above the lcvt 1 of t'u 
sea. It consists of the town, prnnerly so callul, and 
the fortress, wlueh is surrounded on three sides by 
high walls, and jirovided witli aqueducts, a stone 
bttdge ov$r the Zenga, which here falls into the 
Jbaxes; a barracks, threi> mosques, one of which 
has been converted into a Russian church, the 
palace of the Sardar, and a bazaar Pop (1854) 
13,567, who are engaged m agriculture and com¬ 
merce. R was formerly the capital of the Persian 
province of Aran, celebrated for its silk. In the 
b^miraug of the 16th c., the khan RewaifJ at the 
*i;«4ia5na of Ismael, the shah of Persia, erected a 
strong fortress, which he called after his own name. 
An Armenian sohool was established at E m 1629, 
but taMutered to Ejmiadrm in 163L During the 


last war between Russia and Persia, R Was storied 
by the Russian general, Paskewitech, who received 
the surname of Enwanski, and by the ’tteftty of 
peace concluded at Tuikmanjai, 22d February 1828, 
it was given uj) by Persia to Russia, along with the 
piovinco ot the same name It is now an important 
Russian post, as m tormoi tunes it formed the bub 
wark of Persia against the Tuiks, and afterwards! 
agunst Russie In tlio \eir 1840, it was much 
dt vast it id by an iiirtbquako 

E RLAN GEN\ a tow n of Bavaria, is situated in 
tin midst of a will cultn dud district, on the light 
bulk ot tin Kigmtz, 10 nules uoith of HUmburg. 
It is a huidsoiue town, and is sunounded by walls 
picrud by siun gitis , its streets a groat number 
of winch wire united afttr the yiar 1706, when a 
inti lonsumi 1 a luge portion ot the towm—are 
straight and rigulu It is ilnnled into the Old 
and Niw I owns, tlm littir tounded in 1680 by 
Chiistnn mukgrif of Biyieuth E is the seat of 
a unncrxity, ot i gymnasium, of agricultural and 
mdustnil schools, mil othtr institutions The 
uuncisily liowi vu, is tin chief building It was 
hmnthd in 1712 mil is uhhratul as a school of 
1’iotistint tin )Io_v, is uttendid by between 400 
m l OoO students Ins a librtiy containing 100,000 
mis an 1 lOOti in must lqits, and also zoologioal and 
mini i il ign il c illii turns Ac E oyvi s its piospenty 
i i tin mi i itmn tlntln i ot a immboi of refugees 
irim I i me who win (oinpilliil to flio ou the 
initiation ol tin 1 dut of Is mtis, and who lntro- 
duiid lumv in w bi unites of mmufacture at 
1 llm u n Bcsnh s its c\ti nsis i stoi king and glove 
nunuUitui s, which pun nh the griatir part of 
(u rm my with tin n „hih1h, E has gu it mirror and 
tol»uc ) lut rns and mimiluluits of combs and 
linn win 1 hicttno i lii\mmil possession by 
tin ti ityotlSO') J*op 10,700 

1 RIjAU (Hung J /a) an opi injial city of 
llungiiy m tin comity of Himh, of which it is 
i tpitil, is sitmtid on both banks of the river 

I i lm, m i ih h_,btful nilliy skirted with vine clad 
lulls It is suiiouulul by old walls, purci d by 
six gitis his foul submits, m which the greater 
pm tn u it the uihibitmts ilwill and although in 
fiuci d its fii ts in ii iri )\v mil have a mgloctcd 
ij ji nan i it is in bin lim public buildings The 
piimipil 1 1 tin si wi tin Lyuum, with a valuable 
libr iry and ju nbsmatoiy 172 fmt high, the 
n uitly built ■ ath Ird, tin i]nsio)ial palace, tbo 

I I mu cm tud tlm Mmonti monasteries, a richly 

embellished (.nek ihurcli, a county hall, and 
tlm ni w b u i it ks 1. lias also a gymnasium, an 
episcopal si min u v, a norm il and drawing school, 
i h) jutal fmmdid in 1710, which posstBscs a 
i ipit il of ui uly 400 000 guilders, and other import- 
mi instituti ms '1 he two Inthx tin Tuikenbad 
an l the ifnba<t, l«ith of wluih are much 

risorted to during the bathing season, arc supplied 
fiom two watm springs which rise fiom the bank 
of thi Lrliu llu cultivation of the vine is the 
prim i)) il oi i upatiou ot thi mb ibitants The E 
wane, the best red wine of Hungary, is produced in 
considr i able quintitus, mil is in icqucst even in 
foreign lountnes there arc Also manufactures of 
linens, woolh us, hats, Ac, and an important weekly 
market, w Inch lias a benefit ial effect upon the indus¬ 
try of the town. Pop 16,906, njost of whom ai% 
Roman ( ath ilic in religion, and Magyar m r#CAi' < 
E oweg its importance to the very old bishoprfe 
founded here by St Stephen in the bogmnmg of .tbs 
Ilth c, and which, m 1804, was roisoa to an arch¬ 
bishopric 

ERLKOKIG, in (German, is the name applied-to a 
poetical, personified, natural power which, according 

Mfl 






ERMENONTILLE—ERNE. 


to German poetical authorities, prepares mischief 
anfl rum for men, and especially for children, 
through delusive seductions The name, not con¬ 
nected with the root erle, is synonymous with 
Elfen Konig The E was introduced into German 
poetry from the Sagas of the North, through Herder’s 
translation of the Eilk/»ut/’n Daughter from the 
Danish, and has lictome urmersally know n through 
Goethe’s ballad of the / ittihug 

ERMENONVILLE a village in the south east of 
the department of Oise, in J ranee in the possession 
of the Uuardm fanruiy ft is ci le biatf (1 for its he luti 
fnl and extensive miks mil as being tin lestmg 
plaoe of ltouasi au, fen wlui li 11 isou it is much \ isite d 
in summer by string is limn J’ans It w w ilw 
the residence of (! ibiielh d 1 slues, llt< mistress of 
Henry IV , who inhibited a hunting tower pait of 
which is still standing, snel be us her nunc It 
became still more cdtbiitid aftei tho de ith of 
Rousseau in 1778 During the ii volution, bis 
ashes wen removed to the I’uithcon, but tmveyed 
back to E alter the itsteration It hul nearly 
boon pureliised by the hnniti Sour but i larger 
sum was ode re el by St uusj ms eh Gn mini tin well 
known liberil eleputy, anil 1, w is pi imul for tin 
lovers of irt et intiue, auel of 
V 7 histone il monuments 


1 i ERMINE, white Inr with bliek 
^ Rfiots , the II verse of wlliell, il i 
♦ bluk fill with white spots also 

. i use el m heiildry is cilleel (until 

* " Jjt m in 1 i irime is < ommoulj ns el 

^ — to eblfen nee the irms of my me m 

Ermine her ol a firmly who is ec nine tel 
with flu liw V uoss e implied 
of four inmnt spots is sud to be i (. mis J iiume 
ERMINE, or SI O \ I (Muitdn ei mm t), a spe e n s 
Of Weasel rn v ), Cemsuli r ihly huger than the eom 
mon weasel, hut umeli iiie-mbling it in genual form 
and othei eharaetus, is woll as m hihits The 1 
18 almost ten me lies in length delusive of the till 
wluoh w fullv four inches inel a half long It is of 
a pale reddish brown e iloui m siunmei, the uudu 
parts yellowish white, the tip of the tail black in 
winter —hi cold countnes oi severe seisons—the 



Ermine 

Summei and w inter dress 

upper parts change to a yellowish white or almost 
pure whito, the tip of the tail, however, always 
remaining blade. Tins cli mgo takes place moro 
frequently in tho northern than in the southern 
parts of Britain, but Beimetirocs even in tho south 
of England, and when it is only partially acesom* 
plmhod, the animal presents a piebald appearance, 
and very often remains so during tho mflder winters 
lit 


of Britain It is in Its vhnter dress thht it is caHod 
E., and yields a highly valued fnr, more valuable, 
however, when obtained from the coldest northern 
regions than from more southern and temperate 
countries In its summer dress it is called Stoat. 
It displays indomitable perseverance m the pursuit 
of its prey, which consists very much of rats, water- 
voles, and other such small quadrupeels, with young 
hares and rabbits, grouse, partridges, ftc. The CggS 
of buds are as welcome to it as the buds them¬ 
selves Ihe L is a native of all the northern parts 
c f the world Its range extends even to the south 
of ] ierupt ft delights in moorish districts, and IS 
tolerably abundant m tho north of Scotland It Is 
from Norway Lapland feibcru, and the Hudson’s 
Bay tomtoms tint tho E skins of commerce sre 
obtuiiiul, winch arc ubuI not only for ladies' winter 
ganne nts, hut for the robes of kings and nobles, and 
for the ir crowns and cororn ta h lias thus obtained 
a distinct iecognition in lurileiry In making Up 
Jj fur, the tula in. inserted in a regular manner, so 
th it their rich hi ick shall contrast with the pure 
white of the re st of the fui 
ERNE {IIalia tu s) a genus of bails of the family 
I ah onula-, anel of the eagle group , differing from 
the true ea„lei in the gieater length of the hill, in 
the toes and low< r pait of the tarsi being destitute 
of fi ithcrte, rod guutolly, also, in frequenting the 
st i u lit uul the banks e f ’-ikes and livers to feed 
on fish ni ictiluig like v i nes on tat non almost as 
re oelily is mi ntwly kif 1 prey, and in inferior 
e our age Tho only British species is the COMMOW 
L (Il albtullu), ilso k iown as the Sea Eagle or 



C onuiii n 1 me {Ilalicektus albiulla). 

White tailed fee a Eagle. It is much more common in 
Bulain thin the Golden Eagle, is sometimes seen 
even in the south of England and m inland districts, 
oceisionally visiting deer parks to prey on very 
young fawns or to devour dead deer, but is of more 
fre quint oi cutrence m the north of Scotland, doing 
considerable injury to flocks m Sutherlandsbirq, 
partu ularly during the season of young hunbs, 
favourite haunts, where it roosts and makes ltd 
nest, arc the shelves and ledges of stupendous preci¬ 
pice a on the coast, where its scream often mingles 
with the noise of tne perpetual surge It sometimes 
also breeds on crags Deside inland lakes, as at the 
Lakes of Killnrney, and more rarely even o$ trees. 
Fishes are oertainly its favourite food, although its 
mode of prootmng them is not well knotrnj but 
water-fowl ore also its very frequent prsy. It 4a 
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found m mo«t part# of Europe, and etan in the 
island* <d the Mediterranean, but >* TOorC abundant 
in the north of Europe ana in Siberia. It is not 
known as a native of America- In size, the E. is 
inferior to the Golden Eagle, being seldom more 
than 33 inches in its whole length The general 
colour of the plumage is brown, the head having a 
paler yellowish tinge, the tail in the adult bird is 
pure white The young, sometimes called the 
Cinereous Eagle, has a grayer plumage and mottled 
taS.— Another notable species of this genus is tho 
White HEA.DK 1 ) E (H lemoeeph ilia) of America, 
also called the White headed Eagle, Bald Eagle, and 
Sea Eagle, the chosen symbol of the United States 
It is ah ird of about the simi size w itb the Common 
h, with dark brown plumage and—in an adult slate 
—the head, nock, tan and oelly white It is found 
in almost all parts of Noith America, uniting the 
arctic regions in summci, but abounding chit fly m 
the southern states between tlu Atlmtic and tlio 
Mississippi It fre (jut nts both tin sta coast and tho 
lakes and rivets, and may he often sun Ruling 
through the column of spi ay at the Tills of N cigar i 
It is very fond of fish, which it proemts by waamg 
TO shallow streams and tlao by comix fling the 
osprey to relinquish pity just tikm flu soaring 
and evolutions of tin Imds in the in on such occa 
stone are deseribid as sublime 5 li A\ bite lit idod 
E feeds Uso on limbs fawns peuitry At , kills 
swans, geest and other watti fiwl ml this not 
disdain to com|<t 1 y ulturt s 11 disg » ge f >r its uso tho 
carrion which they h im sw allowed On account of 
its habits inti dibpositi ns 1 i inkhn t ypressed his 
regret that it lud bit n chosen as the symbol of his 
country —More iituly n studding the < ommon I 
is anothei North Ament in spcci s the Bird or 
WASHlMirnv (If W'ahm ](<>nn) — \ustrilia products 
a beautiful species (If Iniro/ al i) uitl nuimrous 
species aie found m otliei pirts of the woild, 
amongst winch arc some of compai itively small 
size, os tht PoNDiuiuiHi Kin nr Hrahmam k i i r 
(II ponttcenanns ) of India which is constantly to lie 
seen fishing like a gull in the risers of tbit country, 
and is by tin Hindus consnliicd s itrt d to Vishnu 

BENE, a uver and lake m the south west of 
Ulster province Ireland The river runs in the south 
of Cavan county, in tht small but he mtifiil I ongh 
Cowna. It runs north and r >rth west merging m 
Lough Oughter, m ( av in county, and in 1 ongh j 
Erne m Fermanagh t ounty, and passes I nmskdlt n I 
and Ballyshaunon It tlie n flows through the south | 
comer of Donegal cotmty into Donegal Bay it has 
a total course of 72 miles On tht rivt r, at Bally 
shannon,is a salmon hap fall, o\t r a iocky iedgi 20 
feet high and ICO yards broad, and the river leaps 
over another rocky ledge mar Belltek, 24 milts 
below the lower end of tho loch Lough Erne, one 
of tbe finest lochs m the kingdom, is the most 
attractive feature of Fermanagh county, which it 
bisects lengthways, and almost < ntnely dr sins It 
extends 40 miles from south east to north wrest, and 
consists of two lakes, the upper and lower, joined 
by a narrower part 10 milts long, and assuming 111 
parts tbe character of a river, w ith Enniskillen mid 
way between the two lakes The Upper Lough is 
3$ Cy 4 nules in extent, 10 to 73 feet deep, 151 feet 


Lower Lough is 20 by 74 miles 111 extent, 100 to 
336 feet deep, 14S feet above the sea, and has 
106 similar islets. On ono of the islets is a round 
toltef They contain salmon, trout, pike, bream, 
and Cels. The scenery around is singularly varied 
aodheaatafnL 

EBNETSTI, Job. A to, the founder of a new 
Bphool of theology and philosophy, was bom at 


Teimrifedt, in Thlinngm, 4th August 1^07 Ho 
studied at Fforta, Wittenberg, wad Lripric l but 
after having been appointed roetbr of the Thomas- 
school in Leipsie, in 1734, tamed bis attention 
chiefly to tho old classic literature, and thf studies 
connected with it. In 1742, ho became profeStof 
extraordinary of ancient bterature m the university 
of Leipsit, to if 76 professor of rhetoric, in 17w 
professor of theology, and died 11th September 
17b 1 E paced the way to theological eminence by 
a thorough study of philology, and was thuB led 
to a more comet txegtais of the biblical author*, 
and to niort liberal news of theology in general 
In fact, it is mainly to linn that wi owe tho proper 
method of tin illogical exposition, 111 so far as it 
rests uitii eonert gi unmntienl elucidation. He 
sht wed Ins ability as an aicmati critic ami gram¬ 
marian, m his ulitibns of Xenophon's Memorabilia 
of Socially, the (loiuh of Aristophanes, Homer, 
Cnlltmarhia, Point 1111 Smtomui, and 1’ocilv*, but 
aboit all by his idinuabh idition of Cuern (6 veil, 
Leip 1717 171*1), to which he added a Clavtt 
Cimonui by way of supplement 11c was also tho 
first rtuvti of tint mil manly elotpionee u Ger¬ 
many lhs tluolo^ual writings are nmneitins Tho 
most lemirhibh at tin Imho iJoctnnir kohdtorut, 
the fiiititii/in fill ipi hi A 011 hetnmmU (which lias 
hot 11 tt undated inti 1 iilIisIi), tho Anti MuuUortut 
(1755) and the (>/uvula Ihcolorp<a (17*12) Com¬ 
pare Bluer formula or tliin pi mo Pnieilmncr tn- 
1 I 0 I 11 (I tip 1782) St illbium Do J human schule 2 U 
Liijieu (I tip 181't) 

ERNST, 1 leetoi of Saxon y, tho founder of tho 
Fruestiniau lint, tu tht tldtr biaiith of the princely 
House) of Siix<m> was tho tlthi sou of tho Elector 
1 rieelrieh the Mild, aud ot Maigaret, Archduchess 
of Austin Whin only 14 yens of Bgc, he was 
seized and eariud off from the castle of Altenburg, 
along with his bieitlitr Mbiecht, but was speedily 
let iptmed Ihis lneuh nt, known in German his¬ 
tory is tho Stealing of tht Primes (Prm'enratuf)), 
has been tleseiibcd with cvtinordinary vividness by 
( irlyle 111 the It < itm mtn lliimw, January 1855 
He sue t e tiled to the tie 1 tin il <1 guuty on tho death 
of his fnthu m 1164, I ut g nt int d in common with 
his brother for 2J yt us In 1485, howtvor, 15 and 
Albieeht die ided tlu. paternal possessions when the 
forme 1 obtlined as his shaie Jhuiuigia, the half of 
tho deduct then called Osterland, with Voigtland, 
tin t riucoiu in t states of the House, the electoral 
dignity, and tbe dukedom ot Saxony E was a man 
•who took a great lute lest 111 the welfare o! his people. 
Against injustice, tyianny, and lawlessness, he was 
implacable He died at Kolditz m I486 It is next 
to impossible to trae t the course of the Ernestmian 
line through the labyrinthine mazes of tho endless 
Ge rinan genealogie s, it is sufln lent to say that after 
1618 the f j ntHtnuan lino wis represented by tho 
Duk.es of W eim.nr, who gradu illy obtained the whole 
possessions of the House Job inn Duke of Weimar, 
who dietl in 1605, lift several sons, the eldest of 
whom, Wilhelm, bet ime tin foundti of four different 
blanches, all of which, however, were reunited under 
Ernst August, Duke ol Wtimai, who (bed in 1748 
After 1815 the elm by of Weimar be tame the grand- 
eluchy of Saxe W 11 mar Eisenach, and its present 
ruler is of course the direct representative of the 
' Ernestmian line 1 he other thrt e faimlic a by which 
it is now also represented are those of Meiougen, 
Saxe ( olmig Gotha, and Altenburg 

ERNST I, suruamed the Pious, Duke of 9&xe- 
Gotha and Altenburg, founder of tlw House of Gotha, 
was born at the castle of Altenburg, 24th DefltmWr 
1601 He was the sou of that Johann, Duke of 
Weimar, mentioned m the previous article, who died 
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in 1005, and was thus connected with the main been carefully described. The trough, woe found 
Emestnuon line E. was the ninth of ten brothers, to branch, when traced in the progress of mining, 
the youngest of whom was the famous Bernhard over a considerable area, and to assume all the 
(a v) von Weimar, He received an 'excellent appearances of a little stream, with small tributaries 
education from lus mother, Dorothea Mann von falling into it When the hollows thus abraded 
Anhalt After the arrival of Gustavus Adolphus m are of considerable extent, 'valleys of erosion’ are 
Germany, E entered tin Swedish service, and in produced Many of the earlier geologists held 
various engagements exhibited great courage ind that nvers had hollowed out their oWn valleys 
skill, completing the vutoiy of the Protestants at The immense amount of matenals brought down 
Ltitzcn, after th<> fall of Gustavu? After thf buttle by rivers, and deposited at their mouths as deltas, 
of Nlirdhngen, 26th August 10,14, E withdrew from shews without doubt that they have contributed 
the theatre of stnft and for the rest of Ins lift materially to produce inequalities on the earth’s 
devoted himself to nstoung the prosperity of his surface, but the examination of the geological 
territories, which hid bon frightfully de instated structure of valleys, plainly testifies that almost 
during the Thirty Yews’ W ir He dud in 1(>75 eveiy great hydrographical basin has derived its 
Of his seven sons, the < lib st. File drub,continued the iorm originally from sorno other agency, although 
lino of Gotha, wliilt tin third In cunt tin blunder of its outline may have been subsequently altered by 
the House ot Momingcn, <iml the m \ i nth, tin founder the continued action of currents within it 


House of S wife 1.1 11 m i Inn type ut tin KRO TIC (from the Greek eras, love), signifying 
old German I roti -.tint priuu Zealously attached m g ( . nU al whatever is marked by love or passion, 
to the doctums and goicnmcnt of the L.ilh.. m , mt thp terni M thlefly he[1 J to tlQa \ pleco ^ 

Church, he ixe.e.scd a <on,t int v.it.h ov , r its irl. (J f winch love is the predonunatmg subject 
gious and earn, ttiori il mt< i< sts With tin* fotnuiMnt. nD/vrrnnf r It i . 

however, that often elm. nt< ns. s ‘stn. tlv r. leu.ms’ EROTOMANIA, a, species of mental ahenabon 


ry | | , , , . ■* »• Viu IU1V l/JCOIV l I l/fl, 

' /AOlousiy attached m genual whatever is marked by love or passion, 
mint of the but In i in |, ut Rlp term is chiefly ipplied to poetical pieces 


however, that often chai ict< ns. s ‘ stru tly r. Iigums ’ , . , f,’ - 

people, he lompclled lus childttu to 1. irn the ivholt c ‘ lUHU * by ' l,VL ^ee Mama 
B ible b> In art Jlo w is much rate test*el m tin. EllPE'NIUS (Latinised from Thomas van 
cause of Christianity uhio ul, uni mvitid to his couit Eipcn), one of the enilicst aud most eminent of 
the Abbot Giegonus from Abyssmi i, hi subs hi rnling European Ore ntabsts, was bora at Gorkum, in 
thither on a icbgious embassy Job Mich Wanslcb Holland, 7th September 1584 At an early age, he 
of Erfurt He also tain, d on i comsjmndincc with " is suit to Liydcu, when he directed his attention 
the king of Etlunpi i and tin Pitumhof 'Uxandrn to tlicology, but aft vards more particularly 

His laic bee ime i xtuu t by tin d* atli of Fnediich IV to tll( study ot Onental uiguages Having com- 
in 1825 T>h tul hm educational cc j»e, he travelled through 


fust to tlicology, but aft vards more particularly 
to tin study ot Oriental .nginges Having oom¬ 
ph tul hm edneational ccufse, he travelled through 


lh 1825 pi. tul nm o.frieational ccufse, he travelled through 

ERNST IY (Aon ,st lun Ioiiavnus Llo.oiii W^urafr 1J Onm’Cf wS’ ■ 

AtEXAM'FE Eolai ,,) Duke of S ixe < frburg Gotha, IR hJerl tTan 

and elder biother ol Bum < Albeit (ci \ ), \v is bom ( . a tlf w a. „ , P r *- bH in “ 1S , own J 10 , 8 ®* 

at OobiUtf 2Lst Jmic ISIS Both brothns uxmul T)im * i t, rned nnmlwr u ^’ anc * n0 ^ on ^V wrote but 
an admirable literary anil si lentilic tdui ition The J c r/f ‘ f , if important works bearing 
family to whieh he belongs is a In meh of the Lines ’ ' t I varan 3 Tlu I* 0 *"™* 1 ? « 

tuuan hue, h iv mg be. n buindt.l m 11.80 by Aline ht, m “V at the time of E s transla- 

seeond son ot Ernst the Pious (q v ) When E h id h „ founded ex^° f n Lc / dc , n ’ a SC0 l ) P f n He o!l W 
completed a turn eisity euriKulumat Ihinn, lie euitcre-.l , nr . ireas b' ^ ur * lm 111 Soon 

the mihtaiy mime of the king of Sixony, but left t l 18 ^pointed Onental interpreter to 

it on the oc< asion of lus m umgcvw.lUh. duqddar otp^itY he road and 

of the Gland duke of IH.b u In 1811, E succeeded m It Li! a “ C£ hcial documents coming from 
his f ithei as Duke of Sax. Coliuig Gotha In Ins fri*tbo olegance and jiunty of his 

opinions and aspn itioim, liuhiud \uth the spint of i / f i cl t this tune, that it is Baid to 
his age, he has mtmducul into lus little dommious -n i ^nuratum of the Emperor 6f 

many bemtienl reforms, and illiyul not a tew long n f c n _, th c close of his life, temptmg 


stmeling j. ilousits Y. t one ngrets to siy, tint r, m O o ,,,,d distinction came pouring in 

his enlightened views ot lus eluty as a lulu hive J. i j ‘ i . a Hs of Europe , but he was never 
not been geuuilly appteuited by lus subjuts ] i. ^.eave his native country, where. 

During the stoimv peno.1 of 1818- L84'>, by spoil a- ^^,/ieii.el^m an eminent career, he dieel 13th 
taneous concessions on the one hind, and on the (,oveiubei 1624 Although the present standard of 
other by in energetu r. piessi.m ot the political .'nent.il knowledge in Europe is much in advance 
anarchists, he contiivul to save his tenitonos troiu'lnf that of E’s day, thcie is no doubt that it wM 

Al. _ C 1 1 ■ >1.1 rr i . h I .1 1 1 __ ik.l TlVnlnWn OOlVOAlfll IW 


d distinction came pouring in 
Hs of Europe, hut he was never 
javc his native country, where, 
i eminent career, he died 13th 


S is a jef. _ 

advoeatc for the umtv ot the German nn*j<r great , )rm tul Arabic alphabets, he contnved to wnte 
has taken a prominent put in most of jJP ° u < ln( ^ hisfiiiious grammar (Grammalica Arabica, guinque 
made m that dilution His hi jf«^^uo efforts .e m/thodue cxplicala, Leyden, 1613, reoent 
devoteel to music and the fine Jim urc hours arc ( t Ltmn l>y Micliaelis, Grttt 1771), which for 200 
SI awe and Can, da, are ts His operas, JtarSi till the time of Silvestre de Sacy, enjoyed 

and le.eutly (isfrf) h/ well \no\ni in Germany, an undisputed supremacy, and there are many 
(which is virtually aide has published a pamphlet who think 1ns Jtudnnmta unsurpassed, even at the 


inute.l Arabic alphabets, he contnved to write 


is f unous grammar {Grammalica Arabica, guxnqnt 


the pnnciplcs ou vilutl t ' autobiography) vuufrcatmg 
EROS Si'eCniD \ lie governs his duebj 
ERO'SION, the liiOii 

in hollowing out its e - nice of a stream or river 


lograjihy) viiufrcatmg present day, as a work for beginners. Among his 
eras his duebj othei important works the best known is his Prover* 

biorum Aralncorum Centurue Duel (Leyden, 1614). 
of a stream or nver ERRA'TA, the list of errors with their cor- 


AU lu-uunill” UUli lb's V. lUlft* Ol t nLltcMIA ui ‘ ' --- . -» , . , - 11 T*a . __ 

etu urns vW l>tn the smallest ret turns placed at tbe end of a book 

or sinel, cut out chaiitng ovei soft strata, as clay carefulness in correcting the sheets of a 
matemls Hollows >Sola, and ramove the eroded passing through the press, errors m sense 
obsei veil among the S-thus pr.Kluced liave l»eu graphy are now muoh more ram than tarm&ny , 
oocurs in the coalfield <\tratihed rocks One that in many instances, indeed, books are B0 W pnowjroW 
ns Vf the forest of Dean has without a smgle error which needs to be poanw 


jisjUTaca-ERsca. 


out spd corrected. On the Subject of errata, some 
interesting particular* will he found in Disraeli's 
CuriotUtet if ZUerature, of which the following 
may he taken ae a apocimen t ‘ Beeidea the ordinary 
errata which happen in printing a work, others 
have been purposely committed, that the enata 

a contain what m not jwrnutted to appear in tho 
T of tiie work. Whenever the Inquisition had 
any power, particularly at Rome, it was not allowed 
to employ the word Jutum, or fata, in auy book 
An author, desirous of using the UtUr word, 
adroitly invented this scheme ho hul pi info d m 
hie book/acto, and in the tnata he put, ‘ I or faita, 
read fata ” ’ 

ERRA'TIOS, tlie name given to tin water worn 
blocks of stone that hive been washed out of tin 
boulder day, or an still enclosed in it because they 
have general!} been derived hom rocks at a dist mu 
See Boulders aud Boui i>n n ay 

E RRHINES (Gi cn in uid thin thi nose), 
medicines administer! d locally ti pioduit soli 
and dischaige fioin the uostrds in catuih, ami 
m various disoulcrs of the hi id in 1 <} i s t onimon 
snuff and various nthir Mgitible uritmts m 
powder, have beat usid f u tins jmrp mi 

ERROR, Pitot n rims i\ tin f no ly which 
in England tin uiisuuisslul jml} in m m 1 1 n 
at law bungs his tast fu t luuluiti u Inf 10 i 
court of ituiw 11 il succi'-sful ] ut> is i ntitli 1 
to issni ext < uti m ilium di iL, ly on tin (iq mug 1) 
final Judgmnit (t| v ) unitss c\t ut j n lie stiji 1 
by duo iiotui of tin mtt ut ion <f tlu ipp^itc 
party to biiug the pid_nunt uni i niuw I n i 
may be iu fait oi in lvw If th tiun is in f i t, 
the cast is Jit nil In bne tin t urt hi fun whitli 
the action wis onginilly tin 1, ll tin t nt i is 
in law, printuliugs must bo liken bttnc tho 
Court of Lxchcqmt ( hnnb i (q v ) While i 
party objects to the ruling ot th |nl,c tlic fmn 
is by Bill of Lxciptiotih (q \ ) midi i stitut if 
Westnnnstci tin sit on 1 (1 1 J tl I i II) Ate ml 
lug to tlie forma pn tice, it w is nt tssu\, m 
order to obtun a itvuw on tin „i uni tl t ir i 
that anougirnl wnt tallt 1 aWnt ot J m i choul l 
be issued Hie wnt it tin in ir w is m fit w is 
styled cm am noli, who th < is w is in tho 
Queens Bt uch the stiangn ban., j» smnt 1 to 
preside in tint mint, if in flit itlnr titirts tlie 
writ was loroin v lit W nt it aior is ibohslitd 
by the Com m m Law l’i ct hue Act, ami j rout dm„s 
in error now consist ot a simple man l imluin of 
error, lodged with tin oflua ot the torn l at com 
panied, if the trior In m tutt with m alhlmt if 
the mattci constituting the tiro I he effect tf 
proceedings m tnoi is t > stay liniut li itt t \t cutiou 
bttt the plaintiff m tiror must promtl within a 
certain number of days Jrom judgment in uioi iu 
the Exchequer Chamber, an appt il lus to tin 
Souse of Louis Piofcudings in trim f rom tin 
Court of Common Pitas ot Liueostei, anil from tlie 
Court of Pleas of Durham and gcnerilly flora ill 
inferior courts of record art brought beton the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, tioiri winch appeil Ins to 
■file Exchequer Chamber, md tin nec to the Iloust 
fit Lords. The courts of the citv of London, of the 
Cinque Ports, and of the Stannaries of Cornwall, arc 
exceptions to this rule Jn cutnmal cases, plotted 
mgs are still by Writ of Ei ror (j v ) 

ERROR, Writ or, m civil t mscs Sec Error 
Proceed nt os ik Jn criminal is an original 

writ from the common law side of the Court of 


Wirt, and to confirm or reverse the judgment 
Wnt of error formerly lay for every «ib«Santi*l 
defect appearing on the fane of the record, folf winch 
the indiotmeut might have bean quawil* fettt by 
7 Geo IV c 64, it was provided that several teoh' 
meal detects should he cured by verdict By 14 
and 15 Viet c 100, < very formal defect apparent on 
the faco of the indictment must be objected fo 
befort the pny is sworn, and not after, and tuny 
then bo umnthd Writ of ei i or now, th&efor*, 
lies only ioi th feet m substance appearing on the 
ruord, as wlieit a man having been ludicted for per* 
juiv it appt us th it the false statements were not 
uadi upon oath Wnt of trior cannot be obtained 
w ithout tlu /i it of tho attonny gt rural, which is not 
allowul is ot course, but is usually giantod on duo 
(uuhi slit vv n 

ERRORS In all observations, errois must be 
midc Jim best instruments have imperfections} 
and no in m, In w t v t r equnbk his tempt rament, can 
alw ij w uly on lus m iking a jnopt r use of his senses 
As ui istn noni} nummuil tormtness ut the results 
if uislamieutil mi isuitmints is of the first conse« 
qtuiue, it is tlu constant tura of the observer to 
licit it tin l in ilu illowaiui for irrois The three 
pi uh ip il smuts ii oni w huh t hoy may arise are~ 
1st, I xttrnil oi mi idintal causes, such as fluctua- 
fims of wtilhti wluth disturb the amount of 
ltltictitn, ilungtH of 1 1 ni|Mlaturt, affecting the 
f nn ml jn sition of uistimmnts, &c , ‘2d, Mrioft 
of ihvriat ii 1« mg siu has uise fium lnexpettnpss, 
d tictni vision slowntss in sii/iug tin exact instant 
of an iKtuirenu, itniospluin nutistuietiu ss, 4to , 

| mil sutli linn's its nisi hom slips iu tlamping ana 
ini liiaitiiy tli i ingamiits ot the mstiuinent, 3d, 
lnsliuiiiintal (liftits, owing to inms in workman 
ship and siu h as ai ise fiom tlu ltmtrumi nt not being 
pitqaly jiUit 1 eiUttl tnms of adjustment The 
I lust two tlis ts ot aims so fm as they cannot lie 
I lctlui't 1 t) 1 noun liws utiatt bin itsults of obser- 
v itions to that full ixti nt but lit mg accidental, 
they muss inly h urn times diminish and sometimes 
in uist tin in lien i, by tikuig numeious obser- 
vtiioia undti vun 1 t in uiust intis, ami by taking 
tin tii in oi oi ia/ il Hie it suits obtuned, these 
eiioismavbi mid to ksticytui anotliei to a gieat 
t vti id an I k I u iu t\ In subdued With regud to 
th thud tins if is tin peiulimty of astionsmical 
obstn itu im t In the ultimate mums of detection 
ot ill th bets of w irkminship and atljustment in 
msfuimt nts, wliiih by their minuteness ilude every 
•olhtr inxli ot tit tet ti >n St« Sir John Htrschefa 
Outlines if Ailionmm/ k 188 ct si / It may be 
mtutionid howtvei, that the mi thod of subduing 
ciiois of tin to it two i Ia»nis by the law of uvutage 
is not applu ibk in nil t asy' In certain eases, 
ltrtuiRe must bo had 1 1 y it is kuown as tho 
linthxl of hast sqiiues ‘-a, iQUAKLS, 1UK LEAST, 
sa ilso PitODAimmi-s \ 

ERSC II, Johann Samui l, flic founder of German 
bibliography, .was born at Lrossgliigau, in Lower 
Silesia, 2la June 1 7bG and exhibited from an 
i arly pi nod a dici 1 d bi is tow irds that branch 
of liUraturc m which lit ifterwurds obtained so 
high a reputation At Halle, where he was sent 
to study theology in 1785, he devoted himself to 
histoinal ini tsli at ions After several vicissitudes, 
lit obtained, in I860 the office of librarian to the 
| university of Jain Three years iVer.lie was called 
to llalle os pioftssor of geography and statisticsj 
and in 1808, was appointed in addition, principal 
I libramn He died at Halle, 16th January 


which they are authorised to examine the j work for otlier scholars, but in 1818} along with 
which judgment was giveu m the infgnor j Gruber, commenced the publication ti Lcjj»ia of 
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the Allgemrtne Encuclopfidie tier Wlseenechaflen und 
jkwwle (Universal Encyeloprodia of the Science* and 
Aits), a work of immense value By his Hrmdbuch 
tier bmtedien Literatwr ant der Mute dee 18 Jtihrh 
Ins auf die Neueste Zett (Handbook of German Liter 
ature from the Middle of the 18th Century to the 
most recent Time, 4 vols, 1812—1814), "he In it 
established modern German bibliography m tlu 
technical sense of tin woid, and by its com 
plettness, accuracy, and mode of arrangement, it 
is undoubtedly fitted to save as a model fin tin 
imitation of other nitwits 

ERSE (a corruption rf In*h) the nnmi givm by 
the Lowland juople of Sintlvwl to tin lmguigi 
spoken by the inhabitants of 1 hi Wtsti rn Higlil unis, 
as being ot lush ongin Sei BitLrrs and Slot's 
The proptr name is < niche (q v ) 

ERSE K U.TVA R ^ti Niciiai ir 

E'RSKINC, lUv Ijum/ir tbt bmmlu of tbo 
Secession Chimb m Sint I mil wis tin son ot tlio 
Rev Hi my Lrskim, linmsti i if < lintisi 1 in 
Benvickshm t di so ndinf ot flu nol li 1 unil\ ot 
Mar, and was bom Juni 22, 1(>S() lb stinlnil at 
Edinbiugh, and nftti u ting ioi somi tune is tiltm 
and ehapiun in tin fmuly of tin 1 ul of Hot In s, he 
was In i net il to pn u h tlu g ispi I 1 y tin pi i sbyti ry 
of Kirkcaldy in 1702 Ills ibihlns and exccllmt 
charaetir soon In ought him into untie i and m tlio 
following yi ir he v. is nppi intiil nniustu ot Pint 
moak, in thi shim ot Kinnss him In applied 
himself miletatiguhly to the study ot tin Scriptures, 
and became so deeply ion vim id tint to pn uli 
‘Christ eiuiifiid ’ was lus mil uid constant duty 
as a nunisti t, that aitci some turn tin eimestness 
unetiou, anil ]mty wlmh mm miikiil Ins dis 
toursts, became < vteulin^ly atti n tm to tin peopli 
accustomtd to tin chilling 1 li _ahsm ’ vilmli tlnn 
predominate il m tin Si ottish pulpit 1’s pnpul inly 
was not confined to the pmsli ot I’ortuu vh , sm mis 
Christians tioiu ill puts of tin i ounti \ win e v_t i 
to eiqoy oic isioinlly tlu In m tits if his mmistiy 
and on saiiamintal on isums lit had fiiqncntly 
attendants from the dist nice of <>() 11 70 mdi s In 
1731, he wis tiinslitcd to Stilling ifti r having 
discharged tin pistol il oflui in Poituioik hi 2S 
ycais Plivious to tins unit, liowivu, tlu nil 
gions pci uli uitics rf 1 h ul hi night him into 
uuplcnsaut lelitions with sum of his britlnen, by 
the mtuist which hi ixlnbitul m i b u k called 
the Motion «/ Muhin Dninilii, mukt 1 by its 
Stiong tv nigtlir ibsm of dot turn uni suitinunt 
After his trinsfueiu i to Stirling L ihstinguishul 
himstlf by his ailvoiicy ot pi | uhr lights m tlu 
settlement of nunistirs mil ultumtih involved 
himself in such aiitv^omhm t • the < hurrh of 
Scotland, or at least to the tilling pirty in it of 
the tunc, that, along with other thin ilugvmui 
he was deposed in 17 H (tor m ait omit of tin 
circumstances which led to fhtsi dejiositions sec 
Untjfd PnrsurirKTWs) He wis shortly after 
joined by lus hiothu Ralph and •sivcnl othu 
mimstus Tiny now virtually lorniul i distinct 
sect, but they still continued to oicupv then parish 
chinches \ti itlort was mailo m 1714 to icstore 
them to tlmr h_d eoiiueetion with tlu church, 
it was unsueei hsful In 171b E mul Ins fuenils 
formally scceilrd, but stdl it was not till 1740 that 
they were elected from their churchis Shortly 
ifter this, a furious, and is it si i ms to people now 
14 days, a contemptible squibhlc broke out among 
the speeders in lognrd ti the ptopnety of taking 
the burgess oath The result w vs a eliv isiou of 
the sect into two bodies, thi Burghers end Anti 
burghers See Umimi Piu.snv i-xiuans E, was 
lcaeler of the Burghers. He died June 22,1756 


ERSKITTE, Rev Raj^hmif^ of the preceding, 
was boro at Momlaws, in Northumberland, March 
18,1685, and after completing the usual course of 
study incumbent on a minister, was ordained to the 
parish church of Dunfermline m 1711 Sympa¬ 
thising with the sentiments of hi* brother Ebenezer, 
he withdiew trom the judicatures of the Established 
( hunk in 1717 In the controversy concerning the 
burgi vs oath he also took part with his brother. E 
dud Nuvembir 6, 1752 His fame rests chiefly 
on Ins (Josful bonnet* and other religious works, 
wlnih weie onte highly popular 

ERSXINE, John, of Camock, and afterwards of 
( inliuss, an tmiucnt Scottish junst, and Professor 
of Si i ts 1 vw m the umveisity of Eihuburgh, was 
tin Mm of thi Houuiuable JohnLrskine of Uarnock, 
third son of Lend l anhq*s, whose dcseendants have 
now smco did to the c u Mom of Buchan John 
1 rskim, tin 1 itliu, w vs a m m of miportanco m hia 
ilvy, not onlv on auount of the family to which he 
Inlongi d, whull evinthen had bein prolific in his- 
toiu il i h Haiti is, hut m coiisequiiut of lus personal 
<|ii vlitu s anil tin p lsitions which lie hi lcl Having 
bcin foiled to quit Scotl mil, fioin his .itf vclimeait to 
the Pn sbyti inn iiligmn he rctned to Holland, and 
hi came an o/hetr in the wrviii of the Prince of 
Oi vn_,i At tin Revolution, hi u compamtil William 
to I ligl md vnd, as v lew anl lor his sirvius, was 
appointed luutuiviit govi uoi of Stilling Castle, 
mil In utcnvnt udonel of leguni nt ot foot John 
F, tin youugei, bom 1 )>, liu uni a member of 
the 1 vcultv of Advocates m 1710, but did not 
sma-i il is a prvetitioin i >f thclvw On the death 
of Mix unit i Bun m 17 7 Mi I was nominated 
to mu i ec d lum lu tin i h in ot Soots Law, an 
ofhcc the duties ot winch hi pi lfunned with great 
riputatnu fir 28 yi us hoi mvny years Mr E. 
m uli usi of Sn (,i orgi Muckin/u s (q v ) Institu¬ 
tion* <t tlu 1 iin nf \iottand vs Jus textbook, but 
in 17")4 lu published his well known Pitmiple* of 
tin Luo i/ 'nullmil, wkieh weie thenutorth used 
fi r th it ]impose by himself anil by bis various suo- 
n ssi us down to thi jut sent turn On his retirement 
fioni flu piofissoislnp in 17b7, Mr L occupied him 
si If m pupu mg his mini important work, The 
In htuti i ot tin fnn of S otlaiul, but it was not 
nublishtd till 1771 livi yens afttr his (hath Mr 
1 wis twuc irnmul fust to Miss Melville, of 
the noble family ot Liven and Melville, by whom 
ho loft the ittuw ircls celebrated ilugyman, Jojin 
hiskini , and, second, Ann, second daughter of 
Stilling of Ken, by whom hi kail four sons and two 
d vughti is Vs a legvl wutu, Mr E is mfonor to 
nont of our Scottish junsts, with the single excep¬ 
tion of Loiil Stilt who hui the benefit of the more 
lturm el anil wielu judicivl training of our earlier 
1 vwveis who wtre educated m a continental school. 
In tonsequi nei of the i vtent to which lands changed 
hands m Scotl vnd subsequent to the rebellions, 
feudal com ey vnemg became the most prominent 
subjut of study amongst tlio lawyers of Mr EV 
cliy, md the principles of common lul law, of which 
St ur laid the foundation, and which have become so 
important in our own time, were somewhat thrown 
into the simile, The Lvbovus of Mi Bell m these 
dcpirtuiints lutve again brought the law of Soot-, 

1 md into connection with the general current tit 
Luropcm law and mercantile practice throughout 
the woild But of all those departments which cott- 
stituti the law of Scotland, as developed by the 
usage o and forms of society m the country itself) 
thi re is at the present day no clearer, sounder, Of 
rnoie tiustwortky expositor than Mr Erslune. ‘ 

ERSK1NE, Rev Db John; son of’Johni 
Emlyne of Camock, the author of the JntUHkt., 








qfthcLmoef 8oothmd,vM bom Jauo2,4721, ttndied 
at the iMftvftitety of Edinburgh, and in 1748 was 
licensed to preach by the preabytanr of Dunblane. 
In the following year, he wu ordained minuter 
of l Kirkmtilloch, where he rentained until 1753, 
-when he was presented to the parish of Cnlross, 
in the presbytery of Dunfermline In 1758, 
he was translated to New Greyfmrs Church, Edm 
burgh, in 1760, the umversity of Edmlnngh con¬ 
ferred on him the honoiary degree of Doctor of 
Dimity, and in 17G7, lie was promoted to the 
collegiate charge of Old Greyfmrs, whore lie had 
for his colleague Dr Robertson In the General 
Assembly of the Church of Smtlind la was for 
many years the leader of tho pupulir or evan 
gehoal party, and there the opt muxs vnd mteg 
rity of his character seemed lnm the confident t 
ana affection of his fiunds, vnd tlu tstiein and 
respect of hts opponents. Jit tw i t n him and Bun 
cipal Robertson, the It idei of the modi i ite li irty, 
theie was a lourtcous and lionom ibh tiiuidslnp, 
and the funeril sermon "huh In prcaihid on the 
death of his eolleagui, dnl equal honour to J s 
head and he irt Hi dies! J muar> l‘» 1 SO 1 1 ft 

writings are exceedingly numerous They consist | 
of essays, letteri turmoils dissertations, ami 

S hlets, &e , mainly of a uligic us eh ir leti r, uni 
it a supenor digiti of abilitj Sn \\ iltei 
Scott, in lus Oiu/ Mann i in / gives a gt qiliu and 
accurate description of In i poyyi is as u pre uli< 1 
EltSKIMJ, liunns, loin It skim v is the 
youngest son of lluny Dual tenth 1 ul of Buchan, 
and was born m Ldinhui n h, 10th liuuiry 17 r >0 | 
Although his fathti, at tin penod i f hiw biitli, was j 
rodueeii to an income of 1200 i u u, hi tr insmitti cl 
to him the blood ot aim which h ul In in piolific 
in men of gn at iliditj, and hul hem i nimbled hi foie I 
the era of gtnumi histoiv Ihe countess, yyho w ib 
the daughtei of Sn Jamis btewaitof Goodtjacx in , 
the county of Midli tin iu, wis not only a godly j 
Rresbytemu ami a skilful housewife, but i gittnl , 
and accomplished woman Attn 1 hid attended I 
for some time the Hi_h Selmil of I ilnilmigli the 
family icmoietl to St Andtews, at the giammir 
school of which phut and milixiqui nlly it tin 
university, though m \er it would hi t in is a matii 
ciliated student, 1 hum is 1 mined tin list of 
such education is fell to lus xh u 11 is ilisui w is 
to study fin a lnofession , but lus paimts, who hid I 
sent ins cider bi other, I old < irditm to Ley dm, I 
and wire edur iting his sound liithtr, JHuuy,| 
afterwards the well known H irry Liskmt, for tli , 
Scottish bar, could not afford the expt mu 1 1 a tliiiu 
learned education, and sent him to sea is a mid 
shipman In tbm c tpoi lty he served foi fi ur yeais, 
Until the death of lus iathci, when hi pureliasiil i 
commission in tin 1 ust Royals, auil was for some 
time stationid at Minorca, where* hi tmployid Ins 
leisure tune iu the study ol Eu „lish litci iture On 
bis return to London, lus buth, his ai quirementa, 
the elegance of his maiuurs, anil volubility of his 
conversation, led to lus bemg warmly rectived m 
the best circles It was then that he hail tho 
controversy with Dr Jehnsou on the respective 
ments of Fielding and Hie haul son which Boswell 
hM recorded, and that he published a pamphlet 
bn the prevailing abuses in the army, which, though 
anonymous, was well known to b< his, and obtained 
a great circulation. E now grew tin d of the army 
as a profession, in which he saw little chant c of 
promotion, and while in this humour, an accidental 
interview which he had with Lord Mansfield at an 
assize court, determined him to prosecute the study 
of law E. was admitted a student of Lincoln’s 
iml 24th April 1775, and on the 13th January 
,.1778,he entered bis name on the books of Tnguty 


College, Cambridge, as a gentleman oommonw. 
Many anecdotes are told of we pnv*ifca* which 
E. underwent when studying for the bikr^hW he 
lived on ‘ cow-heel and tripe,’ dressed so shabbily 
as to be quite remarkable, and boasted that ewi ^ - 
hts own family he did not know a lord. Slum 
stones, though probably exaggerated, prove theft 
he endured considerable privations—considering hie 
rank —in fitting himself foi the legal profeesUnw * 
Lord Campbi 11 say a, that * during Eaatei and Trinity 
tei ms ho exi ited a gieat sensation m the dining-hall 
by appearing with a student’s black gown over 
tin scubt ngumnt,Us of the Royals, frrabaMu 
not luu UKj u (limit suit ol plain clothes to put on? 
r l hough L wis auUil by Ins aristocratic connection, 
his rise was still my wonderful Without the 
ulv mtigt of a business training, or what, probably 
ivou in those days, was fai mure important, a 
business connection, lie lose into practice with 
ilmoufc unpreeidtntiil rapidity After Ins first 
spiteli tlu ittorneys utiuilly ilocked round him 
with then i e tame is, and in tilling the story, he 
used sometimes to bung tho number which he 
nit mil bclort quitting Westminster Hall up to 
si\tv five' His two Inst eln nts were officers in the 
navy- < apt un Bullie, who held an office m Green* 
wall Ifimjutat against whom a ride liad been 
obtained e ill mg upon lnm to shew cause why a 
itiminil infoimutton for a libil reflecting on I^oyd 
s uniw u-lis eondint is govunor of the chanty, 
sh mill not In filed upon hun and Ailmnol Keppol, 
who w is tiled by i iunit nuiitiil at Bortemouth 
for nit ipanty mil mmeonduit m an encounter 
with the I it nth tint off l sli Hit, and in both 
casts 1, dimed bmifit fiom his own iarly con* 
nution with the sirviei and tin special information 
which he fhus possisscil Admiral Keppel sent 
him two five humlrtd pound notes as a foe From 
this time tin tli, J ’s gooil tortiiia us ail advocate 
wis unintiiruplid in 1781 hi was returned to 
puliami lit f n Boitsmoutli 1 our > ears and a half 
ufti i hi was i illul to tlu hai, he had cli ared 48000 
t> i’HMM), In subs pi>mg lus debts, he had got a 
silk gown, Im mess ot at Joist 4.5000 ayeai, and a 
si it in puli mu nt and hul mailt lus brother Lord 
Advoeitt Iu jnrli uuent, on the other hind, ho 
filled so i ligi lusly m lus lust speech as to leave 
sine civ u hopi m tin bosoms of his admirers, 
mil whit w viry mnguLu, his failtue and Lord 
I ldon s took pltu e the same night 'lo some extent 
tin pinininiinon was ,i<touiittd for by Sheridan's 
lemiik whm he suil to hmi ‘Erskme, you are 
if laid ol l’itt, and that is the flabby part of 
your chaiactcr ’ But notwithstanding his )iohtioal 
mortitie.iturns, lus professional career went on 
with nictcamng Lnlhaiuv In 1786, hi was made 
Attorney gene i d to tlu Bunco of Wales, by whom 
hi was w irmly patronised but towaids him and 
t vir\ one tlsi he exhibited that manly independence 
w tin h was the In st part of his i harm ti r The fact 
of lus appiariug as eounsil for 'i lioroos Baine W 
more to his cridit, than i veil the biavo and honest 
s|>eeeh which he made in his defence, whilst his 
lemma] in eonsequeuee from lus office is, as Lord 
Campbi 11 his said, a 1 istiug disgrace to those from 
whom the mcamiii proceeded. Throughout the 
political tails whuh occurred m this country at 
that trouUul jiirioii, ho enacted the samo manly’ 
part Whin L was proposed tor the woolsack, 
office far Jityond his legal attornments, the htoifr 
Oi oi gt III, ii consenting exclaimed ‘ What! what] 
well' wellbut remember he is your chancellor, 
not mine.’ Yet his decisions as lord-chanoddor, 
accoidm^ to Lord Campbell, are not so much kwl 
os supeijunal, though by some equity pracfafaonsrs 
they are spoken df ai the Fw 
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engaged in the defence of Queen Caroline. He 
dia 17th November 1623. 

ERY'NGO (Eryngvum), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Umbelh/erce, having simple umbels, 
which resemble the heads of composite flowers, a 
leafy involucre and leafy calyx, and obovate, scaly 
fruit destitute both of ndges and vitt® The species 
are numerous, mostly natives of the warmer tern 
perate parts of the world, with alternate, simple, or 
divided leaves, which h.u o marginal spines One 
species only is common in Britain, the Sea Ertngo, 
or Sea Ho lev (E maritimum), wlneh is frequent on 
sandy sea-shores, a very still, ngid, and glam ous 
plant E campeslre has also been tound in Engl ind 
and Ireland, but is very rare Its root was formuly 



Soa Holly [Erytu/ium mantimum) 
a, a floret, b, a pi tul, c, a stamen , d, tlu pistil 


muoli employed in sonu parts of Europe as a tonic 
That of E imnlimuw is iisul in the simi \vuy, and 
possesses the same propel ties, bung sweet and 
aiomatic It is sold m a tmdud Ntvte, and was 
formerly reputed stimulant, n stor itive, and apluo 
disiae Shakspean makes F list iff allude to the 
snowy colnm and supposed pi opt i ties of this now 
almost disused s\i< etui eat, lor the prepamtion of 
which Colehestu Ins long been famous abo\e all 
other places E root has ilso been used is an 
aperient and diuretic Lumieus leeommends the 
blauched shoots of E maritimum as a substitute toi 
asparagus ]' frtidum, a intivo of the warm 
parts of Anniica, is lallid Fit weed in the West 
Indies, a docmtiou of it In mg much used as a 
remedy in liystoi il il eases E ar/uaticum, a ipitive 
of low wot places m Ninth and South Amenci, is 
called Rattlesnake Weed and L itton Snakeioot 
The root is diaphoretic aiul expectorant, and has a 
spurious reputation as a cuie ior the bito of the 
rattlesnake 

ERY'SIMUM, a genus of plants of the natural 
ordei Ot unlu a , tribe kisymbi ti a' The pod is four 
sided. E ihruttiiihoidti, a branching annual, about 
18 inches high, with lanceolate seaieely toothed 
leaves and umull yellow flowei s, is found in many 
paits of Europe, md also m North Arnenea It is 
not uncommon in w ink pi ices and cultivated 
^rounds m Britain, but may perhaps have been 
originally introduced foi its medicmal use Its 
seeds woio forineily much emplojed as an anthel¬ 
mintic, from which it has the name of WoRM-SKED 
It is also called Treacle Mustard, because it was 
employed os an ingredient in the famous Venice 


Treacle. E. perfahaturti is cultivated in Japan tar 
the fixed oil of its seeds. Setae of the plants 



Erysimum Clii irantboulos 

a, root, i, a brnnih, in which flowirinn has recontly begun, 
c, the Himmili of a brunch in a more udmncetl state, shewing 
the frmt, d, the culj x, «, the pal ts of fructification, divested 
of floral envelopes, /, u flown 

formerly ri fern d to E now included in other 
gmeri, as Siv/mbi mm (q ) and Alhana (q V) 
ERYSI'PELAS (Gi dim alum uncertain) an 
inflammatory and fcln le disease of the skin, 
attondid by did used riiltuss mil bwelling of the 
part aflected, and m the cud eitlur by desquamation 
or by vi su itiou of the cutu b, or scarf skin, in the 
rnildtr lorins, and by suppuiation of the deeper 
parts m the si vercr v aneties of the disease (phleg¬ 
monous oiysipilis) Erysqielas afftets, m a large 
pi oportion of instances, the face and lie ad, it is apt 
to lit attindid with scveie and typhoul fever (see 
Fevi it), mid often wath gri it disorder of the nervous 
systt m, arising in some mst inees from inflammation 
of the rneinbi anes of the bram In other parts of 
the body, seveie or phlegmonous erysipelas is apt to 
be succeeded by protracted and exhausting suppura 
tions, and sometimes by diseases of the bones, or 
inflammations of the internal organs Erysipelas w 
frequently an Epidemic (q v) disease, it is also 
very apt to recur in a person who has been attacked 
once or oftcucr, and this is especially true of the 
form which affects the face It is seldom that 
depletion is allowable in er) sipelas, but the bowels 
should bo well cleared out in most cases, and a 
Dnuetic (q v) given, after which the treatment 
consists for the most part in watching narrowly the 
progitss of tlie case, keeping up the strength as 
well .is possible, and obviating special dangers as 
they oecui In some cases, iron is used as a specific 
remedy 

ERYTHE'MA (Gr eruthmnS, I redden), a minor 
form of Erysipelas (q v), presenting the same 
tendency to diffusion and redness, but not so much 
swelling, and little disposition towards suppuration, 
or even vesication. Erythema is chiefly dangerous 
when if presents itself m a wandering shgpep 
attended with slow consuming fever The munated 
tincture of iron, in doses of twenty drops in water 
every hour or two, has been regarded as a speoiflo 
m tins disease, as well as m erysipelas. Some forma 
of erythema are distinctly connected with constitu¬ 
tional diseases, as gout, rheumatism, syphilis, Jta., ' 
and depend for their cure on the removal of the 
cause * » 

ERYTHRiE'A. 8ee Centaury. * 
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ERYTHRI'KA. SmOobai, Fxow#, 
ERYTHRO'KTUM, a genus of bulbous-rooted 
plants of the natural oider Lik&ms, with drooping 
flowers and the segments of the perianth reflexed 
JB dena amt*, the Dog-tooth Violet, so called 
because of the resemblance of its little white bulbs 
to dogs’ teeth, is a well known ornament of our 
flower-borders m spring It is a native of the 
central parts of Europe and south of Siberia 
Anthelmintic properties are ascribed to the bulbs 
Those of E Amencanum are emetic A 

ERYTHROPHLAS UM, a g< nus of f&ea of the 
natural order Lrqummosir, sub order Mimowce E 
Gutneenxe, a native of Gunua, is a vtry huge tret, 
100 feet high, remarkable foi the great quantity oi 
red juice which every part of it contains, and inter 
esting on account of the employment of this puce 
by the uatives foi an ordeal to ti st the innocence or 
guilt of a person accused of cruni 'I he juict is 
swallowed in largt diaughts, and tliost who rimim 
uninjured by it an supjiosul to be uiiiocuit 
ERYT1IROXYLA OE2E, a intiu il oi.hi of 
exogenous plants, allied to Malpighwtea lh< y are 
trees or shrubs with illiruate simpli It aves, stipules 
flowers growing fiom amidst seili like bricts, calyx 
of five st pals, corolla of five petals, tacli petvl b lying 
a cunous append igt- i plaited stale—it th< bist, 
ten stamens united it Hit lnse a 1 etlitd oviuy with 
two cells ( tnpty, uul tin third (outlining i single 
ovule, thief styles, ind tb fiuit i dmpe htmly 
100 sjiecn s aie known, nitms of waim lounlins 
and chiefly of tiopieal Aim mi To tins oi Ur 
belongs the ( o< a (q v) Tho wood of s irn of tin 
species is bright rtd tint of hyth ir/ltm ((.i 
red wood) Mihnoxurn is used in Brt/d foi dyting 
and a permanent ml is obtlined from it lint ol 
E lvtfprnajuhum is the Hon d huilt (Oil wood) of 
Mauritius 

E'RZBEltG See UisKNrnx 

ERZERU M, or ERZEOU M properly 1 1 m inn, 
a strongly fortitud town m luikish Armenia in 1 it 
39° 55 N , long 41" SO* L, not f u fiom tin nortlii rn 
source of the Eunluates Jt is situatul in i high 
but tohrably well eultivated jilun, its site being 
5800 feet above ibt lcul of the st i The climate 
is cold in w mter, but illy in sunum l 1 is the 
residence of m h nglish a 1 ussi m, md a 1 rt ut h 
consul, aud m 1S54, was beloved to < old am upwards 
of 40,000 inhabitmts, t(insisting of lurks, time 
mans, anil Ptr lans, who c irry on a brisk trilt, 
mid have thus attaint 1 to a dtgree tf jnospi nt , 
unusual in tbo List The copper and lion waits 
of E have otquntd a with eelebruv Situittd 
at the junction < f the important Inline iys lead 
mg from Irebi/ond, J nns< aucisia, Perm, Kur 
distan, Mesopotamn and Anitolia, K fonus m 
ontrepOt of commerce between Europe on the one 
hand, and the uitenoi of Asia, and pirtuululy 
Perm, on the othu The struts, tin houses of 
which are built of mud, wood or sun dried bucks, 
are narrow, trucked, and filthy , and rums of foiti 
fications and of buildings formerly magmfk cut 
everywhere meet tho eje llio town consists of 
the fortress, strictly so called, ami four suburbs The 
fortress, which is enclose d by a high wall, has, on tht 
"west, a citadel called Ijkalcli with many curious 
monuments, and a mosque of Christi m origin The 
fortress also contains 15 mosque.,, the residence of 
the chief magistrate, some caiavanseras, and a few 
elegant housck belonging U> the higher order of 
officials and Mohammedan merchants The suburbs 
boast 24 mosques, several Armenian churches, and 
a number of large bazaars and caiavanserap. E 
Imports shawls, silk goods, cotton, tobacco, nee, 
’•imugo, Ac.; and exports corn, sheep, and cattle. 

horses, mules, md gall-nuts. The fegtita WMafao- 
tures here have been m part superseded by British 
manufactuies, of whioh it U estimated 0000 biles, 
valued at £300,000, are annually retailed ’ m the 
bazaais. E is a very ancient town Its ArnWrisa 
name was Kunn or Gann Khalalh (the city of the 
district of Gann), whonce the Arabian calif a oaUed it 
Kali Kalah Anatolius, the general of the Erapa^pt ' 
Theodosius II, on cted hero the fortress of XhS&*, 
doaiopolis, in the 5th c, to the north west of thi 
Syio Armenian trading town of Arsen. When this 
place was distioyul by the Seljuks, the inhabit* 
ants r< treated to tho fortress of 1 ht odosiopohs, to 
which thtv gav e tht name Ar«cn*er Hum, \ e , Arsen . 
of the 11 minis (oi liyzantines), whence the modem 
Fi/crum Vfter 1040 it was atluivmg emporium, 
but m 1201 it fell into the bands of tho beliuks, 
wlwn 100 chinches wtro destroyed, aud 140,000 
inhibit tuts lost thin lives In 1'242, it came into 
the possession of the Mongols and, finally, m 1617, 
into tint ol tht liuka It still, however, continued 

1 1 lie tin most nupoitaiit city m tho country, and 
at tin (omniemt uunt of Die 19tli c had a popu- 
1 ition of 100 000 inh ilu tints In the war of 1829, 
hituini tht Jinks and Russians, the taking of E. 
by tlie Uttei tin i hd tin i impaign in Asia. It was 
it t md 1 1 tlu links it tho pt ice of Adrtanoplo, 

V RZt.nilRGE (' Or Mount miis’), the name 
h iuu t > llio tli mi of mountains, rich in metals, 
nti<tilling in a eolith wistilly dilution, on the 
t onlines of 'saxony md Bohemia, from the valley 
ol tin Llht to the 1 iclittlgt lurut, m long 12° 20 E. 

In tht south it lists to i hught of from 2000 
to 2300 ft et, fuming a slttp wall of rock, m the 
wist it foi ms hi oid slaty ] lit< mix, and giadually 
slojit s down tow nds the S tv m side to tile level dia- 
tilets ot Alttnhmg und 1 upsic In consequence of 
this fonrution the streams flowing southwatd are 
sm ill, while tin ninth sirk of the chain, which is 
well wuili il piescnts t h t u s of romantic, and oeea- 
w uilly hrtil anil tin Uy pi jilttl \alltys witered 
by tin Muld tin 1‘hisHi, iml thtir uunorous 
tributmts Jin town of Gottes^ibc, tin site of 
vyhiehisth ln„li(s| m (itrnuny, is situittd towards 
tin south of tin 1 range, m long 12° 54 E,atan 
thyatiniil 1102 fut Hit Ktillnig, tho flight st 
pi mt 1 1 tli i in B < is .302 fi 1 1 above the lovcl of the 
si i 7 hi 1 is elm fly ol tht grn uts granite forma¬ 
tion in which most of the metal stiata arc to be 
found I oijihy l y and has ilt likewise appear. * 

TSAI ( hairy’ or ‘rtm^h’), the thlist eon of 

Is nr, and twin brother of laoob As E grew up, 
he buami ‘a man ol the held,’ a cunning hunter, 
and his f it her h favounti lit stuns to have been 
a wild, lough heirty ihdoum, or sou ot the desert, 
thinking nothing of townnrow, but living with f 
joyous can h sniit ss from thy to iliy TJus is 
appuciit fr m the in unit i in yyliith he allowed 
Jwob ti deffaml him of his bn Mu lght, although it 
caiinil with it, hi suits many ti niporal advantages, 
tlu ( mm ml ll/Muni itself Aft<r this transaction, 

L yy lu n 40 y< irs of i, i mai n< d two Canaamtfsh 
w oim n, 1 w Inch w t rt a grief of uund unto Isaac and 
to lbhckih’ (bm xxyj 35) Then follows the 
mrritivo of Ja< oh s personation of his brother, and 
his « t urmg irrt \ oe ihly the blessing to himself B, 
now swori to kill liw brothir, whereuiion liebekah 
sent J icob to his uncle Laban m Paaanaram. Hu 
ru\t mimed his cousui MAhalfth, the daughter of- 
Ishmi 1 , and ipptars to have esti Wished himself hi 
his wife s couutiy, to the south of Palestine in Jdouht 
bur IIe**o ht lived probably as a predatory chief, 5 
When Jatob was returning from Padanaram, E. 
encountered liuu with 400 ofjus Bedouins. The 
meeting was a touching one. The mid borderer at 
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leant was m earnest ‘ Esau ran tomeethim, and latol during the Pleistooene .period, They otcnr 
embraced him, and fell on bis neck, and kissed bun’ in Central Ireland, but art WtaMo sl With toe Bear 
(Gen. xxxm. 4) His anger had long died out K of Sweden, and under the nameof tomea,,they are 
next appears at the burial of bis father Isaac, whom not unknown m Scotland. The gravel is often 
bo scorns to nave loved with the Warm and simple heaped into narrow ridges 40 to 80 feet, high, and 
affection of a child of nature, and having obtained from 1 to 20 miles long, 
lus share of the property, ‘ went into the country ESOAUT See Scheldt. 

“ f “ e hls P®- * XXVL C) ESCHAR (Gr etchara), a slough or portion of 

V wu /^ 6 f* 2 ® 10 , 11 . ® Llr t°ok the name q,,^} or disorganised tissue The name is commonly 

of Edom (q v), and his posterity arc generally calk <1 aTH)hed to a ^ lticlal B i 0 ughs T . ro duced bv the mft 


- - - - applied to artificial sloughs produced by the appll* 

Ed0mltea cation of Caustics (q v) J 

E'SCALADE (Fr from Lat mala, a Liddu), in ESC H ARCTIC (Gr ), causing an CBchar See 
siege operations, is a mode of gaming admission Caustic 

“^ e r“ yV T tU ? <0 " Smt i 1U ad . vaULU, « ESCHEAT (F. echoir, from Lat caderc, to fall 
22LJ *1 tl a\ r\ W ‘ ty ’ 'V r i C V "’ 1 : happen), an incident of the feudal law whereby, 

"« 1 l ;y . mca,, \ of ^“iV" I when a ten lilt in fee simple died, leaving no hen 

10 t , Urta 1 ’ U ; capable of succeeding, theland reverted to his lord, 

by the same ladders .Ufl.r. ntly placed Tim Whins ^ tho carller * this efteet took place whew 
a» either procured on th* spot, or are sent out £ was no rep ^ ntat ive of tho vaisal m the 


ESCHEAT (Fi echoir, from Lat caderc, to fall 


f K?? ,/ v V’ 1 '" T ,‘ u seventh d.gne, whuli, according to later custom, 

IMt' 1 aT ’ " Ml I’ in 7 was extended to male descendants tn vpjimtuvn (Lib 

means of sockels A firing pirty ,s .mail, tol.l off, /w , 14) Accor(lmg to iho hw J 0 f Engird, 

to ktep down the fire of the rmmy upon tin t si a , , * „.2wT 


(one(uutit tmm is in 


to ktepdown the fire of the rmmy upon tilt i si a 
laden, cspeeiully a flank firr lengthwise of tin 


esc heats are of two kinds —proptei defectum mnrpwue, 


"t"'V" JL "S. uw , 1 f L and propter deli,turn tmenlu The former was in 

ditch, winch might sweep them on with ternble „.‘„„ 

i i riii i j r i y iii accordant c vnth the iciiilal usdCfi > so tu&t if viio 

rapidity Tho Icadois of ail escalade constitute a „„ ^ i i 

‘forlorn hr op * owner of an tstato in fee simple dies without leaving 


** an luir, and without having disposed of his estate 

ESCA'LOP SHELLS u e ofti n ustel in liei aleli y by deed oi w ill, the 1 ind i everts to the overlord, who 
__ to sigmly th it the lx uei has mule m the present day is ab «t mvambly the sove- 
_T\ 7 1,1 “*y l ,m K voyagis by si a As the ri ign, except in copyhold .tates, whieh escheat to 

Pilgrim's (q v ) emblim, they were the lord of the manoi Tin most frequent instance of 

CJwuffiX©! commonly given to those who hul escheat is in the case of the death of a bastard, who, 

Ison to the CiusuliH, thiy cimo having no rilitions but dcscemlants, the lands on 

'Qrri'V/ to be regiideil is indicating either lus di ath intestate and without issue, must revert to 

'tjA th it thi ixartr or lus .uiccstni !i ul j the crown Escheat pujphr del i< turn tcncntix lspecu- 

lx en .i Ci us uli i The i si ,ilop shell J bar to the Englisli law It happened where a tenant 

Escalop .Shell , ' vas Ibi iniblini ot St Janus tin j m fee simple had been guilty of treason or felony, in 

Great, anil is gi mi ally nut w itli | which case, not only his estate m possession, but any 

in churches dedie itcel to linn The more oidinaiy j cstati which might devolve ution him by the rules 
form of tlu n vine is Sc 41 loo sun i (q v) of dtscent escheated to his lord, so that all who 

ESCAPE WARRANT is a wan mt issued by a ] >"W>t succeed through him were cut off from the 
judge for tin apprehension of peisous who have , nibintamv This nile applied to all felonies, and 
escaped from the Queen’s Bench or Fleet pnsons I productive ol much hardship By modern legiB- 
This power is conferred by ] Anni s 2, c <>, j 1- diou, it has been provided that attainder for 
followed by 5 Anne, c <) The w at rant may he ! felony shall not operate as a bir to inheritance, 
issued by any judgi of the. comt when cm the action i except in case of treason or murder (54 Goo ILL C 
was tried, or judgment and execution obtained, 1 1^**> 3 and 4 Will IV c 106, 13 and 14 Viet. 0. 
upon oath m writing, of tho escape of the pirtj, j Gi*) This spines of escheat is to be distinguished 
made before lumsolf, or be foie one of tho comnus | irom forfeiture of lands to the crowm for treason. 

Burners to take oaths The appnhension may be , "Inch preeaded in other countries besides England, 

effected on Sunday The jiersmi apprt bended is ^ Cf For* amn* 

committed to tlie charge of the sheriff of the eountj, Escheat in Scotland is of two kinds—1 The total 
who is made responsible for Ins safe ku ping forfeiture to tilt trowoi of all property heritable and 

ESCA'PEMENT is the term applied to that part a T P CTSOn fi wh “ h « ^ 

of the machinery of a w itch or clock by which the ls , debtor who haa g^c d to make ment 
onward revolving motion produced In the moving ^ dtU ^ n obe diencc to legal Diligence (q v) 7 This 
power, whether weights or spring is In ought into f h f or &btJ abobshed by 20 

contact with the lcgulatmu; movtinent of the pen TT KC , T , . , , , i - i a 

Trraimarr.rix. ^ eo 11 ( 50 It was of two kinds single escheat, 

dulum or balance w heel be e Hanoi am and hfereut escheat By the former, all 4e debtor’s 

ESCARP', m Fortification, is the side or slope movables wue forfeited to the crown,-by the latter, 
of tho ditch next tho lninpart, and of the jmrapet the annual piohts of the debtor’s estate were for* 
itself When the ditch of a fortress is dry, tho f, dod to the superior Single escheat still exists m 
escarp is usually faced with mason work, to lender Scotland as a punishment of crime In all capital 
it difficult of istent, and behind this facing convictions, it is ordered that the prisoner’s ’wn b; 
[revHrment) thcie are often passage's or casemates movable goods and gear be escheat and mbrought* 
for defence In tempmary furtilicatious, the reMe- to his majesty’s use.’ In cases of deforcement, 
w«i< is aometimes of wood, and in hold woiks, bigamy, perjury, and some others, single escheat is 1 
palisades at the foot, or frais.g on the lame or imposed by statute as a portion of the penalty on 
edge of the ditch, are hold sufficient The escarp is conviction Single escheat also falls upon il»Tm«/<Ui ’ 


< “ . - A --- '''“‘wn miu^iu vajvumsv usoe A(tun UUUU UUUlUUlHr 

always made at as large an angle as tho nature of tmn for outlawry , and - if the rebel continue* for* 
wie soil will allow, the tlesign being to offer the year under denunciation, his liferent escheat Ml* to 
greatest possible obstacle to an aasadant his superior x*-, ~ 


E'SCARS are large heaps of gravel, consisting ESCHELLBS, Lm, * village m Savbyj 
otueny of carboniferous limestone, that were accumu- a barduuan, now * French state), is atfantei 


7 t ™ 
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Otd«r, 22 toilta south-'wart V 


800 f*Ot mgn,’Over which travellers Jirmeriy used to 
cfinjb by mtans of ladders, and hence the namo 
gives to this village Through this mass of lime¬ 
stone the puhhc road now passes by means of a 
tunnel, which is 25 feet high, of equal width, and 
2000 feet long The tunnel was projected and com- 
mtnoed by Napoleon I, and finished in 1817 by 
the king of Sardinia. 

E'SCHENBACH, Wolfram von, a celebrated 
poet of the middle ages, was born m the second half 
of the 12th c., of a noble family, which derived its 
name from the village of Eschenbach near Ausbach 
He received the honour of knighthood at Henncberg, 
Mid passed hu life m knightly fashion lu 1.204, 
he came to the court of Hermann, landgrif of 
Thuringia, where he shone among the poets of tho 
tune, at the so called W art bin g war (a rivalry of 
the German minstrels held at Wartburg in 120b 
or 1207) Hermann’s successor, Ludwig the Pious, 
appears to have shewn E little favour, m consequence 
of which he withdrew from tho Thunngnn court 
towards the close of Ins life Ho dud sorao tune 
between 1219 and 1225, and was buned in Ins native 
village E’s jiootub are partly oiurinal, and pirtly 
fashioned after French and Proa mini mod* Is His 
rich fancy, deep sentiment, and vmd power of 
representation, as well as his elegant nustcry of 
language and versific ition, give something of an 
epic character to his works, tho principal of which 
are Par aval, composed before 1212, Wdkdm von 
Orangr, and TUurel Bcsuh s the s<, wo have si vt ral 
love-songs of his E exere lsed an inqiortant mllii 
ence on his time, but subsequently was almost 
forgotten, and it is only leuntly that he has hum 
restored to Ins place of honour The itrst cntic d 
edition of Ins works was that by loulunaim (Ik il 
1833), thoy were translated into modern Germ m 
by San Martro (2 vols , Magiltb 18 lb- 1841) him 
best translation of Parcival and Titnul was ext 
cuted by Sun rock (2 aols , Stuttg 1812) 

E'SCHER, Jon Hfinic An urn, a distinguish! d 
Swiss statesman, was Iwiu at Zurich, 20th F< biumy 
1819, and studied at Bonn and Berlin fn 1812, lu 
was created Doctor of Law at Zorn h, anil spent tho 
two following years in Paris, devoting his attention J 
chiefly to studies eonnei ted with Roman law On I 
his return to Zurich, E became a lecturer in the 1 
High School, the suhju t of Ins lectures mine ebu ft 
the political law of the Swiss confederacy In 1841, 
he whs elected member of the great counod of tin 
canton, and was thus drawn into the arena of 
practical statesmanship Even at that early period, 
hie sentiments wire dtudedly liberal In January 
1845, along with six others who shared his opinions, 
he published the famous summons to the popular 
assembly in TJnterstrass for the expulsion of the 
Jesuits. His election into the Gouniif of the Interior 
in 1845, and into the Council of Education m 1846, 
a wido field for his administrative talents in 
li« native canton The reorganisation of the si hools 

3 the canton of Zurich, according to the demands 
the tone, is chiefly his work In December 1847, 
lie became president of the great council, and in his 
opening speech, recommended the complete reform 
of f fie confederacy, and the greatest possible centra 
Station. In 1848, he was sent as a deputy to tho 
J'oderal Diet; and, along with M MUnzinger, was 
-^barged with the negotiations entered into between 
Switzerland and Austria, in regard to tho canton of 
.TSttam- Itt December of the same yen, on the 
tatftk&tictioR of the directorial system, E. became 
tbs neW^y elected Counoil of Begenoy. 


Since titat titoe, education,' of 

church policy, the law fatahliahiljg 
of teachers and clergy by* the oonawgattotaj hwe 
been the points to which his legislative aaflP-idirdn- t 
istrative energies have been ohiefly directed, N | 

E'SCHOLTZ BAY, a portion of the Ajotfe’ 
Ocean m Russian America, forms the lnnermOUf w v 
of Kotzebue Sound, the flret great inlet to the nor th * * 
east of Behring’s Strait It is about long 181* W,j r 
being barely ou the outside of the polar cirole. It' 
is worthy of notuo chiefly ou account of ltq fossil 
remains, which, though common on tho northern 
coast of Siberia, aio comparatively raie on that of 
the new < ontment. 

ESCHSOHO'LTZIA, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Papmnnwas, of which E Cal\formca 
and other spent a, liativis of California, have now 
become veiy common m our flowei gardens, making 
a showy appearance with then laige deep yellow 
flow< ri Tlu genus is remarkable for the calyx, 
which sipai itts fiom the dilated ajux of the flower- 
stalk, hung tin own oft by tile expanding flower, 
and much resembling in its form the extinguisher 
of a caudli 


extinguisher 


ESCHWEGE, a town of the electorate of Hesse- 
Cassil, is situated on tho left bank of tho Wen», 25 
null s i ast sooth oast of (\issi4 It consults of an 
old and new town, and a suburb, is surrounded 
with w tils purred by six gates, and is well built. 

1 lie only building of noti is tile castle, which was 
long tlu it sub nco of the landgrafs of Hcssen- 
llotuiluig E has manufactures of woollen and 
limn fabrics, mum rous tanneries, and sevoral oil 
and other nulls, also soino trado in fruit and 
victuals Pop (>000 

E'SCOIIT Si c Cow o\ 

ESOU'DO DE VEltA'GUA denotes at onco a 
nvir uul an island on the Atlantic side of Central 
Amciua—the litter being at the mouth of tho 
fonmr Tiny are situited a little to the east of 
the boundary between >mw Granule and Oosta 
Rica Tlu island is in lit O’ N, anil long 81* 30' 

VV , and tin nm, hung only 15 miles long, derives 
its importuiro, if any, fiorn tho nnriowuess of tho 
bi It wlui h luro si p irates the two oceans 

ESOUR , A L (the corrret title is El IlFAL StTIO 
nr San Lohn/o ri ki ai, dk Escoriai), a famous 
numastiiy of Ntw Castile, in the province of 
Madrid, mil situated 30 miles north west of the town 
of th it name This solitary pili of granite has been 
called the i ighth wonder of tho world, and at the 
tunc of its ere otum surpassed every building of the 
kind m sue and magmlucnco It owes its origin 
(at hast, s > it is sml ) to an inspired vow made by 
Philip II dunng tlu batth of St Quentin On that 
occasion, lu implored thi aid of St Lorenzo, on, 
whosi day, 10th August 1557, the battle was fought; 
and vowed that, should vutory hi granted to him, 
he would dedicate a mon istery to tho saint. The 
E is built m tlu form of a gridiron, m allusion to 
tlu instrument of St Lorm/o's martyrdom, and 
forms a huge rectangular parallelogram 744 feet from 
north to south, anil 580 feet from east to west, and 
divided into long courts, which indicate the inter¬ 
stices of the bars Towers at each angle of this 
parallelogram represent the feet of the gridiron, 
which is supposi <1 to bo lying upside down; Spt’ 
from the centre of one of thiS sides, a rahgedf 
i budding abuts, forming the royal residence, end 
representing the handle. The E. was begun % 18$$, ’ 
and finrihea in 1584, and was intended to'aerfe 
as a palace, mausoleum, and monastery. It has a 
splendid chapel with, three naves, 320 feet look, fend 
320 in height to tho top of the cupola. Tm jPatttkm, 

* ** 
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ESCUTCHEON—E8LA. 


or royal tomb, is a magnificently decorated octagon interpolated by Christian writers. Th« book Was 
chamber, 30 feet m diameter by 38 feet high, in probably written in Egypt, and forms part of what 


the eight sides of which there are numerous black has been called the ‘ Apocalyptic Cycle' of Jewish 
marble sarcophagi. Kings only and the •'mothers literature (see Revhlation or St John). It consists 
of kings are buried here The E is an immense of a senes of angelic visions and revelations made 
building, it is stated that it has 14,000 doors and to Ezra, regarding the mysteries of the moral world, 
11,000 windows, and its cost was 6 , 000,000 ducats and tho final triumph of the righteous, who. how- 
Its library, previous to tlie sack of the E by the ever, arc to be but ‘a very few’ The descriptions 
French m 1808, contained .10,000 printed and 4'i00 are occasionally very striking, and even sub-lane, 
MS volumes, mainly tit asm is of Arabic literature, and if the doctrinal portions contain the original 
of which a oatalogut, but not a good one, was drawn views of p man liv ing before tho apostolic era, the 
up by Casiri in ins liiblml/irra Aiulnco Umpamcu somee of the Pauline phraseology can m part be 
(2 VOIS., Madrid, 1700 - 1770) They were, howivei, diseoveied 

at that time removed to Ma Ind, and on being sent ESENJBE'CKIA, a genus of trees of the natural 
back to the E, it w.w dinovtrtd tint the libraiy ’ order Diaimacew The bark of E febnfuya is said 
consisted only of about 20,000 volumes—a thud to lie equal in its effects to Penman Bark. It is a 
of the whole hiving bun lost Tin Frt m.h also i trei forty fat high, a native of the south of Brazil. 


plundered the place of its valuable collection of I (Gael! 

coins, medals, and pu tori s 'Tin E is now, says 1 ii o, rit „u 
Ford, ‘a mere shadow of the past,’ and is only fi, niic j l i, v y,, 
saved from going to rum by grmt. of public mom y, ng 

which are occasion illy made to keep it m ltpait i i/,,’ c. ,> , 


ESK (Gaelic, viig, w.atei), the name of several 
small Scotch rivers The Dumfriesshire Esk is 
formed by the confluence of the Block and White 
Esk, which rise on the borders of Selkirkshire, near 
Lttrjck Pen, the centre of the Southern Highlands, 


ESCUTCHEON", in Jfcrahliy, « synonymous and run each 10 miles south south east The united 


with Shield (q v) 

ESCUTCHEON OF PRETENCE, oi INFS 


sticam runs 115 miles south, and forms for a mile 
tho boiuulaiy between Scotland and England. For 

il v in l i ii il i.” /'i .1 . 


C0TCHEON, is a small sin, Id plucd in the antro the last 8 milts it rims south south west m Cumber- 
of the larger one, uul eovmng o portion of tin L ln ‘\> »nd finally falls into the head of the Solway 
charges on tlio latter, in wln< li a man carnoa tho J , flows in a Siluuan, Carboniferous, and 
arms of his wife whin she is thi lit ness of her l c, ™ iu ch irmmg scenery, 

family It is said to be can nd wiitont, or over all past Langholm, Canolue, dLongton The upper 
Sometimes also a slm Id ovt r all is given .is a reward P ar ^ °f the valley of this E, which is wild, and 
of honour, thus, the Evrl of Stirling did beai two Ifstoral is called Lskdalc Miur-TlieEdinburgh- 

poate quarterly, and ov< t all an m, scutiluon of Nov a I » hlr ,°, N V rth 1 lul South , lls f ™ th ® “ orth , of 
Scotia, because he was tho first planUi of it — I Tecbksshiic hitmen tin Pentland and Moorfoot 
Mackenzie, Ileutldnj, ji 82 | Hdls, and both imi north north east through a 

rmv v tv v i, | beautiful trait m the east of Edinburghshire, the 
® SDRAS, Books oi (The woiel hidiax is tlio : nn rth branch, 20 miles lemg, passing iloslm and 
Greek form of It/ia, anil mdit ites that the books H nvthoinden, and the Houth branch 15 miles long 
SO named do not exist m Hebrew or Lhdelee ) In | The two bran, lies unite in Dalkeith Park, and run 3 
•the Vulgate, the rust book of Lsdris mians the nuks north into the Firtli of Forth at Musselburgh 


•tfie Vulgate, the rust hook oi JVsUris minus the 
canonical book of Lzia, auel the second, the 
canonical book of Nchtmiah, wlnKt the thud and 


miles north into tlie Firth of Forth at, Musselburgh 
Tho basin of the two stitarns is iluefly Carbonifer¬ 
ous—Tlie Forfarslme North and South Esk The 


fourth arc wliat wo call the, lust anil second books jj 0 rth Lsk rises in the Grampians in the north 
of Esdras But in tlie \ vtican and otlici editions of ot tll( , count lud nins 2 i mile a south-east into 
the LA.X, what wo < ill the first book of Esdras Gig seii 4 mi ] LB nor th of Montrose At Ganachy 
eoines first, and is followed by the cinomad book it 7 uns half a mile through a sandstone 

of E/ia, which is teimiil the >,,cond book of Esdras 2 0 to 30 feet deep In the lower half of its 

In all the oarlioi editions o the Liig ish Bible, course lt dmdos Forfarshire fiom Kincardineshire, 
the older of tho Vulgate is followed Tlie Geneva The houth Esk rises m the Grampians of the west 
Biblo was the first to idoi.t the classification now of Forfarshire, and runs 40 miles south-east and 
used, according to who h 1 /ra and Nihimiah give cafd) crossing the valley of Strathmore It passes 
their names to two canonical books and the two Brechin, anefends in the tidal basin or lagoon of 
apocryphal become first md sec ond Esdras As , Ml , ntrogo Tho hasms of both consist of gneiss, 
regards the fast book of Esdias, it is for the most, lmca slate clay slate and old red 0andstoao 
port a transcript—and not a vtry at curate ono-H>t roovTiMTT/mr* ± e ™ m * 

Ezra and a portion of Nehcmiah, together with tho DJU MNA, a town of European Turkey, 

two last chapters of 2d Chronicles. It is impossible In . I )rovlu ^ e of Buigan^ » situated ^ mdes west 
to ascertaui anything regarelnig its age or author- °L S „ humla Lat 43 15 N • lon S 26 35 K r °P- 


to ascertaui anything regarding its age or author¬ 
ship Jose'phus quotes it extensively in his Anti 
qiuties, even when it contr.velicts Ezia proper, a fart 


qiutics, even when it contr.velicts Ezia proper, a fart 1 E'SKI SA'CRA, a town of European Turkey, m 
which indicates that it was highly a dual by the thu province of Rurnili, is situated at the southern 
Jews It may perhaps bo interesting to notiee that base of the Balkan Mountains, 70 miles north-west 
the hackneycel phrase, Magna est veritas et prevaldnt °£ Aclrianonle In the vicinity are numerous 
(Truth is great, and will prevail), is taken from the gardens anil orchards, and also several minoral 
41st verse of the 4tli chapter of this book The springs, which are m great repute The manufae- 
second book of Esdras, or Revelation of Esdras, is tuies are carpets, coarse linens, and leather. Popk 
wholly different in character from the first, and it 15,000 to 20,000 

has even been doubted whether it is the work of a E'SLA, a river of Spain, and an important affluent 
Jewish or of a semi-Chnst ian writer Lawrence and to the Douro, rises in the province of Falencia, OH 
Hilgenfeld argue for its btmg composed 28—25 B.C., Castile, from the southern base of the AsturiM 
Ltn ke, shortly after the de ith of Ctesar (44 b c), mountains, 10 miles north-west of the* town of. 
while Gfrorer, Bauer, and Wieseler assign it to a Valieburon Throughout the whole of its course, ifr, 
period as late as the reign of Dunntian (81 —96 ad) flows south-west, and joins the Douro 15 nfflw 
The opmion which has the weightiest evidence in below the town of Zamora. It u 12(5 miles su 
its favour is, that the book was ongmally the length. Its waters, which are joined by UVfenmbuS 
composition of a Jew, but that it has been largely streams, are well stooked with psh. 1 "f * 



BSMfiRB'UDA (signifying Emerald in Spanish) El»] 


near the ttty of Quito, and entering the Pacific 
after a course of 110 miles, m lat 1' S N, and 
long. 79“ 40' W —2 The town stands 10 miles 
from the mouth of the river, containing about 
4000 inhabitants —3 The mountain-chain stretches 
about 170 miles east and west in Minas Geracs, 
an inland province of Brazil, about the middle of 
the length of tht country 

ESWE, E'SNA, or E isNEH, the hieroglyphic Sox, 
and the Greek Latopol is or Lnttfmjtolm- the city of 
the Latns fish or Lahti nobilux, fiom tht fish there 
worshipped—is a smell and bully built tow a of 
Upper Egypt, and is situ itul on the left bank* of 
the Nile, in lat 25“ 15 N The untial portion 
of E. has edihcos of colourtd brick It contains 
about 4000 inhabitants, of whom 1500 arc Copts, 
and has some lnanufai tones of blue cotton, and 
pottery Thcro are famous rums at U, which 
consist of a mudstone ttuipli, with a portico of four 
rows of six columns, which ipptars to hue been 
founded by Tkotbmis 111, whoso name is seen mi 
the jambs of a door The temple, hownir, minis 
to have been rcstoud or print ipilly <onstiucUd lij 
Ptolemy Euergiti- (240 222 li t ) md the pionaos 
was erected m tht ltign of tlu l,inp nr f Iambus 
(41—54 a ii), mil tomplrttil m tbit of \ < spasum 
The interior is of the date ot Iripn the Antonine», 
and Geta, whose name, t raatd or it pi ucd hj that ot 
Caracalla, is time found Lht gri it tiniplt w is 
dedicated to Chminus batis md llirlltk It his 
a zotliac like that of Dt ntluali, tonni rly thought to 
lie of the nuist remott mtuputy, but now known to 
be no older Hum the Romans A «m illt i temple with 
a Zodiac, irectid in the ltigii of Ptolemy Lutrgftts 
formerly stood at L JUtyi, 21 miles north of E , hut 
it has been dcstioyed. At E is also a stone tjuiy, 
bearing tht names ol M Aimhus This ilty was the 
capita?of a iiomt, and tht toms stunk ui it m the 
rugn of Hadrnu, 127 125 \ n, it pit.sent the fish 
latua—Chnmpullton, Jfot Dtsii p 251, Wilkinson, 
Mod Eqxjpt, il 208, lot lion D Annciy, Mtdmlhi 

ESO ClDiE, a family of niilatopttrous fishes, 
which is now rtgirded is lticluduig only tho J’lkts 
(q v), but in wluth tin flying lishts {J locoe/un) 
and other tislies, now constituting tin family /Seism 
berasocida’ (q a ), and of tin ord< r IVtari/nt/or/nat/n, 
weie until recently int luded 

ESOTEK1C f(.i) is a term donuel fiom tho 
ancient my sterns in which it w is ipplud to those 
doctrines that wac tit signed for tin initiited, ill 
contradistinction to those that wt rt imparted to tin 
uninitiated, whuh Wire turned exoteric It is now 
used m vunous rt la turns of an analogous kind 

ESPA'LIER, a term bonowid fiom the French, 
and 1 signifying a railing on w hit h frmt tr, t s are 
trained as on a w ill Such ladings rt very 
variously constructed—oonu-times of wood, Borne 
tunes of iron, somctinits of upright rails held 
together by a horizontal rail at top, sometimes 
chiefly of horizontal rails with tfpnght posts for 
their support Espaliers may be very conveniently 
and cheaply made of strong iron wire, sustained 
by upright iron or wooden posts, as in ordinary 
wire-fences They vary in height from four to 
about eight foet, according to situation and the 
use at the garden. They have the advantage of 
securing the fruit in a great measure from the 
effect of winds, which often shake off great part 
of the crop of standard trees'whilst still unripe 
and from the full exposure to sun and air, excellent 
•frnit ill produced, although there is no reflected heat 
as from a waB, which n therefore still superior. 


Espaliers are very common in gardens in Britain, 
ana add at once to the beauty and the pwcketi've- 
nese of a garden, the ground not being overshadowed 
as by standard trees, although, of course, the foots 
of the tree, a render it unsuitable for many crops to 
some distant o on both sides of the espalier Eipe- 
liers are often used to separate flower-borders from 
plots occupied by eulumry vegetables Apples and' 
pears arc considered more suitable for espaliers 
than any other kinds of frmt trees commonly culti¬ 
vated tu Hntam The treatment is generally similar 
to that of w all trees, but tho training is usually by 
horizontal hi audits. It is not unusual, when trees 
have heroine old anil thou branches thick and farm, 
to dispense w ith great part of tho rails necessary m 
their eailiti tiaimng 

ESPARTE RO, Joaquin Baudomtuo, ex regent 
of Spain, Count of Luthauu, Duke of Vittona, Ac, 
was bom in tho you 1792, at Grauatula, in La 
Mancha (Cnulad Ileal), where hm father, Antonio 
1 spnitero, followed the occupation of a Cartwright 
E w is intended fot tlu ot t lesiontical profession, 
inti in 1806 wmt to the umvirsit} of Aatuagro, but 
two years later, on tin iniasioii of Spain by the 
lb with, ho oatend tlm Sailed Battalion ( Batallan 
Saipndo), so cilltd from hung composed almost 
entucly of students Afti r tho dose of the Wat- 
ol lndt pt ntlcueo m 1811, In wt nt to South America, 
when lit fought against tho insiugouts, but after 
the a ictnry g uni d by Bolivat at Ayacucho, Decem¬ 
ber 0 , 1824 hid put an mil to the Spanish rule 
on tho coutinuit of Aimnea L roturmd to Spam 
In 1812, lit duland hnnstlf openly in favour of 
the Hueiishion of tin dniiglitir ol Ferdinand VII , 
and oil the bit dung out of the end war after 
the kings iliath, lit soon rust to tht rank of hou- 
leu int gun ml In August 1816 he succeeded in 
saving tile <>ty of Madntl, anti became successively 
general m duct of tin army in the north, \aoejoy 
of IS aval re, and taptam gtneral of tho Basque 
provinces Whin tin limy of Don Carlos appeared 
before Midi id on tht 12th September 1837, E. 
had aguu the glory of suing tho t imtal His 
siiiiessiiil campaign tf J 8 IQ, whith timiittd in the 
expulsion of Don ( iritis fiom Spain, pmeiued him 
tin title ot Or unite of Spun, and JJnque do la 
\ ittoria j or Mined i In 1810, the queen mother 
Ghnstmi w is tompelled to resign her office of 
leg! nt, anil ou the 8 thof M ty 1841, II was appointed 
by the CorteB to supply lur jilaee until the quei u 
(Isabella) should bait reaehrd her majority IS. 
■guided the helm of tho state with energy, firm¬ 
ness, and ability, but in 1843, an unscQipulous 
and uupnncipled combination of parties naturally 
inimical to eadi other, the Republicans and tho 
Modor id os, drought about lus fall E sailed for 
Lmdand, whi re ho result d for four years In 1847, 
he leturned to Sjiam, and lived quietly at Logroflo 
till 1854, w lit q the wrrcti bed despotism and pro¬ 
fligacy with winch tin name of C hristina is asso¬ 
ciated caused an insurrection of the people, Mad 
conijitllecl the quten mother to leave the kingdom. 
E was again called to the head of the govern¬ 
ment, anil conducted I ho affairs of the nation for 
two years, but in July 1856, he was supplanted 
by General 0 Dontit 11 Since then, E. has taken 
no part in political agitation. E.’g career haft 
shewn that he is not astute enough to manage 
parties An honest man, a gallqnt soldier, and a 
sound headed constitutionalist, he has, ncverthelesu, 
not exhibited that tact and foresight which arft 
necessary to all politicians, but especially to those 
of Spam—the laud where the progress of liberty mid 
knowledge is circumvented at every stop. Compare 
J 8 Florez, Etpartero Hutorxa do m Vida Muktttt 
y PoUuca (8 vok, Madrid, 1843—1844), 
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ESPA'RTO [Siipa or MctcroiMda iehamptma), a 
grass nearly allied to the well-kraoWa and beautiful 
Feather-grass (q v), a native of the smith of Europe, 
and particularly abundant in somO&rtfl of Spain 
It is much used by the SpaniHds for making 
sandals, mats, baskets, ropos, nets, sacks, &c, for 
which it is adapted by the great strength of its hbro 

ESPB JO, a small town of Spain, in the province 
of Cordova, and 20 miles south east of the town of 
that name, is situated on tin slope of a hill It is 
comparatively well built, with wide and regular 
streets. It has an am i< nt c wtle of th< Duki of 
Modena Cell L has some manufaetuics of limn 
and woollen goods, ind some tiadu m grain, i vttle, 
and wool Pop 5284 

E8PINASSE, Turn Jlvvvi Li tonorf i.i l\ 
one of the most fascinating women of lur time m 1 
one who combined spuklmg gifts with a lie ut 
Susceptible of thf strongist ilTeetions, w is bom it 
Lyon, 19th "Novi mbi l 1712 anil w is the llh gitim it i 
daughter of a Mid tint d Alin m \ fti r tie di ith 
of ner motlicr, Mademiisi lit ill 1J , who had 
received at excellent tdui ition, went to live it tlie 
house of her biolhci m 1 uv, tin M uijuis di \ uhy 
Chnmroud, in w host funilysln held the j ositmn of 
gouvnnanti In 1752 she lift hit brotlii 1 mliws 
house, and went to Pins in tin (jollity oi dartomllc 
de compufjHH to tlu Marqmsi du DifTiml ( ijv ) 
The two hulli a lived to^ftbn t>r a tune most 
agreeably, until it bn inn indent 111 it tin iharms 
ot the young mil bi uitifnl di m niello lnil inlistiil 
on her side tin adimritem ol the mile in whuh 
Du JL)pfFand had foumily been the ilwf ittiutmn 
Even D’Almibcit, tbi f vinous imyilqn list who 
hitherto hul been the m st constant lubumr of Do 
Doffand, now niuuftstul m etitui devotion to tin 
younger and mnri fasiiniting I spmassi A lupture 
between thi lulus w is tin eonsequenu lln 
friends of F, howiver, obtumil lor hei, through 
the Due de Choisiul an annuity fiom thi lung It 
is saul that D’Akmlut sought lur hind in vain 
Sho died 2,kl May 1770 Hu I eft in, Hl (Puis, 
1809) biar witness to her ri m uh ibJi eultiv itiuu 

ESriNEL, "Vivoivr m, i Spanish poet and 
musician, was hoi n it Londa in (uuiaili, 28th 
Doeenibei 1551 He studied at Silmianea ittu 
waids altered into the army, and trivelkd as i 
soldier through a gu it jiirl ot Spun, Frame, md 
Italy, meeting w ith tin adv rntun s w Inch he ril ites 
in Ins It tint tour, d( la I ida // Ainitmas dd 1 si uduo 
Mario* d< Otnnion (Madi 1018 litirl804, m Cer 
man, by 1 leek, Pies 1827) He aftuwauls retuinid 
to his native country intend into holy onlas, and 
recuv cd a benetu c in Romla, bis nativ e tow n Ho 
was subsequently chaplain in the loyal hospitil at 
Honda The last years ol his life weio sjunt it 
Madrid, m the lotiremtnt of the monastuy of S anta 
Catidma, where he dud in Kilt Ho publisbal i 
book of poems (Madr 1591), cont, mng chiefly lyrus, 
and a translation of thi Hjndola ad Pnoncs, the Jr* 
Portion of Horace He was, if not the mvmtor, the 
improver ot the ten line octosyllabic stanza. Verses 
wnitteiim this form have, since E’s d ly, been callicl 
m Spam hspuidas Hi was a perfouncr on the 
guitar, to which hi idded the fifth stung 

ESPINHA l A (Si kua no), a mountain chain of 
Brazil, extends in a dmction generally parallel with 
the coast, from tho right bank of the San Francisco 
to the head waters of tin Uruguay Its northern 
part forms the eastern limit of the basin of the 
former river The feerru, as a whole, is said to bo 
rich in diamonds 

ESP1RITU SA'NTO, In sides having been long 
applied by the Spaniards to their imaginary con 
kuient^m tho southern hemisphere, denotes various 
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21* 20', and lying immeclartely to the north of the 
metropolitan province of Rio Janeiro. Phis province 
contains also a town and a bay of its own name — 
2 E. S is tho largest and moat westerly island of 
the New Hebndi s, being l# lat 15° S , and long 
107“ E It is said to measure 66 miles by 20 — 
i E IS is a capt of Tierra del Fuego, in lat 52° SB'S , 
and long 68° 37 W —4 E 8 is a considerable 
town near the untie of Cuba It contains about 
0982 inhabitants, fully one half being wlutes.— 
5 1 S is a buy of the Gulf of Mexico, forming part 
of tin abnost i ontmuous back water of Texas. It 
is m lat 28 .10 N, and long 97“ 30' W Towards 
thp opm sia, it is biiastid by Matagorda Island, 
md on tbi side of the mainland, it receives the 
G uad iloupi 

ESPLANA I)E (in Fori) is the open space inten¬ 
tion illy left In tw ci n thi houses of a city and the 
glicis of its eitidil It it quins to bt at least 800 
ji in s broad, th it tin inunj in ease of his getting 
possession of the town may not be able to assail 
flu eitidil under eovii if tin noircst houses For 
this pm pose, tin citadel must command the espla- 
nidt, ami be abh to send a dnect fire into the 
stucts ojinmg ujon it In old woiks on fortifica¬ 
tion the turn is oftin applied to the glicis of the 
couuti rscup oi the slept of tho parapet of the 
i ovi ml w vy tow uds t! ountty 

LSPRINGAL or EINGAL m the military 
nigimcting of the di s befort the introduction of 
„unpowilu into Into} m warfut, was a machine 
toi throwing missiles ] hi si missiles were either 
lu n e dirts i died much tf s or mows winged with 
buss, uni i illul nutans from then wliirhnj motion 
when shot foitli The isjuin^al probably resembled 
in some di-,iti tin umlaut i ngraved in Balisia 

ESPRIT D’lVA, an aromatic liquem made in 
Switztilind from a plmt called (frvni (Achdlim 
mosrhatii or Ptaimra mo* hata me ACHILI ,«a) 
Like tin Sims Ua, m win from tho same plant, it 
possi ssis sudorific propi rtn s 

ESPY, Javits I', one of the most original and 
ilile meteorologists of the presint 11 ntury, was tho 
son of i fainni m Westnu Pennsylvania, where 
lie wis bom in 1784 or 1785 He received a supe- 
uoi educition, ami, dunng tho larlicr part of his 
i ire(r, was one of tin best elissied aud mathe¬ 
matical instructors in Philadelphia E’s attention 
w is fust strongly turned to seienci by the writings 
ot D ilton and Darnell on moti oiology After some 
time lus enthusiasm In i nnt so great, that ho 
risolved to give up teaching, anil to rely for the 
means of pi isecuting lus meteorological researches 
upon lus slimier savings and the success of his 
hi tuns on tin subject which, fortunately, turned 
out to In fit more attractive than the average of 
populor kcturis His lust course was delivered 
In ton tin Franklin Institute of Pennsylvania E’s 
thury of stoims (with wknh his name is specially 
lonmitul) diew general attention to itself, espe- 
ctdly m the Unitid States See Storms A 
memoir on tins subject gamed for him, m 1836 , 
the Magellanic premium of the American Philoso- 

C ieal Society of Philadelphia In 1841 appeared 
work on the Philosophy of Storms, regarding 
which the Report of tho Acadfmie dee SfcwhoS 
(Pans) siys, ‘that the theory on winch it is bsiaad 
alone accounts for the phenomena . ... Ip a 
word, for physical geography, agriculture, UfrV&iy 
lion, and meteorology, it gives us new Okph^a- 
tu s, indications useful for ulterior researches, and 
redresses many accredited errors.’ Later jn bfy 
life, E. became Professor in the Philadelphia 
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United'S«w^;'tecttt«ag oa of 

atam%' wA ifteiayai,g the Inn of okmate, until 
he acquired the popular title of the ‘ Storm-king ’ 
After the organisation of tho Smithsonian Institution 
atW:ftshington, he was commissioned by Dr Henry, 
rts superintendent, to pursue his researches It was 
in the halls of tho Smithsonian that his experiments 
Oh the rate of cooling of gases of different densities 
When expanded were made The cooling effects of 
. expansion on dry and moist air also Formed the 
Subject of nice experiments The results of these 
experiments have thrown much light on the forma 
tion of cloud and rain, and the propelling power of 
Winds They afforded materials for his elaborate 
mid valuable reports on meteorology, presented* to 
the senate of tlio United States Four of these 
reports were published at the expense of govern 
ment The last was issued in 1857, which embodu s 
all his matured opinions on meteorological phono 
menu This is by far the most \nluable work on 
the principles of the science it the present day He 
died in Cincinnati, Ohio, 24th January 1860, at the 
residence of his nephew 

ESQUIMAUX, oi ESKIMOS, is the name of a 
nation inhabiting the coasts of ill the seas, bays, 
inlets, and islands of Anienca north of tli< 60“ of 
N lat., fiom the eastern coist of Oiccnland, m 
long 20", to the Strut of Behring, in long 167“ W 
On the Atlintic, tlicj iu to bo found along the 
entire coast of Labradoi to the Stinit of Belle 
isle, and down the c ist side of Hudson’s Bay nearly 
as far as James's Bay , while on tlu I’a< ltie they 
reach as fat is the peninsula of Alaska They aie 
also to be met with oil the Asiatic sale of Behring's 
Strait, and though few in number, may be n g irded 
as the most wnlely r spit ad nation iu the world, 
ocoupymg, accoiebng to Mr Gallatin, not li ss than 
6400 miles ot coast, without including the inlets of 
the sea. ‘ The Eskimo,’ says Dr Latham, ‘ is the 
only family common to the Old and New World 
an important fact in itself, and one made more 
important still by the Eskimo localities being the* 
only localities wlicie tlic two continents eome into 
proximity’ Nothing, however, has vs yet come 
out of a consulcratiou of this fact m the \v ay of 
tracing, with absolute certainty, a connection 
between the E. and any we 11 defined Asiatic rai e 
The name itself, Eiqttimaiu, at Eskimo, tloes not help 
US in any such attempt, bung from an Algonquin 
Or Abenaki word, signifying ‘ caters of r iw flesh ’ 
This is not the native name, for they call themselves 
*Inuit,’ or ‘people,’ the Scandinavians of the 10th 
c called them * Skroellingai,’ oi ‘wretches,’ while 
the seamen of the Hudson’s Bay ships designate 
them as ‘ Seyrnos,’ oi ‘ Suckemos ’—appellations, 
according to Richardson, ‘evirlently derived from 
the vociferous ones of Seymo or Teymo with which 
the poor people greet the arm al of the ships ’ The 
IS tire usually reckoned liy ethnologists to Wong to 
the Mongolian race, but Duponceau and Gallatin 
find a strong resemblance between them and the 
SMSd Indians of North America, which is the view 
a]no taken by Prichard—the last mentioned regard 
mg’ them as a kind of link between the Northern 
.Sllilt® and American family of nations Latham, 
on the other hand, pronounces them to be Mongolian 
in physiognomy, with fiat nose, projecting cheek¬ 
bones, eyes often oblique, and skm more brown than 
ted or copper coloured, thus presenting a marked 
contrast to the North American Indians Their 
ljttignage, however, is, he acknowledges, American 
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as neUrlv white, when xdkjted from 
dirt with which it is usually 
the young womgp, he considers, mat ev«a w wmm. ’ 
pretty, when this operation has been 
‘The young men,’ he says, ‘have little beard 
acme of the old ones have a tolerable show el '-fe 
gray hairs on the upper lip and ohu>, which the 
Indians never have, as they eradicate all stray hair*., 
The Eskimo beard, however, is in no instance so dense 1 
as a European one ’ In stature, the E are usually" 
represented as not being more than five feet US >i 
height, but the authority just mentioned describes 
them as ranging fiom fi\e feet to five feet ten inches, 
and (veil more They are broad shouldered, and, 1 
w hen seated m then boats, look tall and muscular, 
but, when standing, appear to lose some of their 
height, from the shortness of their lower extremities. 
The li live usually thioughout their long lines of 
coast m small villages, < outammg about five or six 
families each The men occupy themselves entirely 
in hunting, while the women peiform the domestio 
drudgery, winch cou amts principally in preparing 
the food, of which both sexes consume a large quan¬ 
tity This is almost entirely of an animal nature, but 
not v itlumt v ancty, embracing the reindeer, geese 
and other buds, the soil, walrus, salmon trout, and 
vauous othu kinds of fish They are expert hunters 
and lishcrs, and, aided by then dogs, make consider¬ 
able- havoc among tho arctic animal tribes Whete 
whales aic common, August and September are 
devottd to the pursuit of these animals, and great 
joy is manifest) d w hen they capture any of them, 
as from the blnbbei of these they get tnoir supply 
of oil for lights in the long winter season Of vege¬ 
table s, they scarcely taste unyoxcopt in the autumn. 
‘Carbon is supplied to the svstem by the use of 
much oil and fat iu the chut, anil draughts of warm 
blood from a newly lulled animal are considered 
as contributing greatly to preserve the hunter m 
health ’ Tho h lints of the U are filthy and revolting 
in the extreme A great part of their food is con¬ 
sumed without any atti mpt at cooking it, and they 
drink the blood of newly killed animals as tho 
greatest delic icy that could bo offered them In 
the short summer, those who can afford it live m 
t'-nts , hut m tlic winter they all equally live m snow- 
liuts, the stench of winch, fiom the offal with whioh 
they are stored, and the filthy oil that gives them 
light, makes them insupportable to the European. 
The dress of both sexes is nearly the same, con- 
listing of the skms of animals, lemdeer, birds, and 
even fish—wliatever conduces most to warmth, 
without much regard to appearance, but in their 
winter abodes they usually wear nothing except 
trousers Their religion consists principally m 
superstitious observances, but they believe, we are ■ 
told, in two greater spirits, and many lesser ones. 
r J he Moravian mission in Greenland, commenced 
by the benevolent Hans Egede (q v), in 1721, 
has succeeded m converting many of them to 
Christianity, and they arc represented by the 
missionaries to be a mild and teachable people, easily 
led by kindness to distinguish between what is 
morally r.ght and wrong Where the missionaries, 
however, have not penetrated, our arctic voyagers 
generally speak of them as honest among them- : 
selves, but incorrigibly dishonest, and prone to 
lying and exaggeration, m their intercourse witfr - 
straugers 

ESQUIMAUX DOG, a kmd of dog extensmfr ' 
spread over the most northern regions of Nona 
America and of Eastern Asia, large, powerful, with 
long rather curling hair, tail much curved crter the 
back and very bushy, short and pointed ean^Sad 






somewhat wolf-like aspect. These dog* are,muck 
used for drawing sledge*. They are very sagacious, 
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docile, and patient The colour is generally black 
and white, brown and white, or dingy white 

ESQUI'RE (Fr eievur, a shield bean 1 , from Lat 
scutum, a slueld) The csquuc m chivalry was tko 
shield hearer or armour-bcaru to tlie knight, and 
hence was called aimtgit in Latin He was a cm 
dictate for the honour of knighthood, anil thus stood 
to the knight m the relation of a novice or nppren- 
tioe, pretty much aB the p igt did to Inin In this 
Capacity he was spokui of as a b vein lor, just as the 
knight-bachelor came littirly to be distinguished 
from him who had already attained to the higher 
honours of chivalry When fully equipped, each 
knight was attended by two isqunes The esquire 
was a gentleman, and had tin light of bearing irms 
on his own shield or escutcheon, which is surmount) d 
hy a helmet placed sulew ays, with its vizor closed, 
to distinguish bun from a knight or nobleman He 
had also the sword, the emblem of chivalry, though 
he was not girded with the knightly belt His spurs 
were silver, to distinguish them from the golden 
spurs of the knight, and when the king created 
esquires of old, it was by putting silver spurs on 
their heels, and collars of S 8 round then necks 
Those who receiv ed this honour directly from the 
sovereign were in general the t squires for the king’s 
body, or those w hose duty it was to attend him in his 
Capacity of a knight, an oftu e now nearly obsolete 
Tenants of the crown who held by knight’s service 
were a class of feudal esquires generally supposed to 
Correspond to the simple niters or knights of Ger 
many, as opposed to tho ntbi i who were gesddnqm 
or dubbed, inasmuch as these English esquires were 
entitled to claim the rank of knighthood Though 
tho title of esquire has now come to bo given without 
discrimination to all persons above the rank of a 
tradesman or shopkeepei, tho following seem to bo 
those whose claim to it stands on the giound either 
of legal right or of long establish! d courtesy 1 All 
the untitled sons of noblemen , 2 The eldest sons 
of knights and baronets, 3 The sons of the younger 
sous of dukes and marquises, and their eldest 
sons. All these are esquires by birth Then there 
ore eSOuirea by profession, whose rank does not 
descend to their children, and esquires by office— 
e-g., justices of tile peace—-who enjoy the title only 
during their tenure of office To the former class 
beloug officers in the army and navy, barristers 
and doctors of law, and doctors of medicine, but 
UOt surgeons 

ESQUIROL, Jean Etienne Dominique, one of 
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the greatest physician* tor the inaane of modem 
tuns*.'teas born at Toulouse, 4$T January 1772. He 
served in the military laearOtt® it Narbonne m 1794, 
obtained his degree of Doctor in 1805, and was 
appointed physician to the Salpfttntob at Pans in 
1311 After 1817, he delivered clinical lectures 
on the diseases of the mind, and their cutes, in 
1818, his exertions secured the appointment of a 
commission, of which he became a member, for 
the remedy of abuses in mad-houses, in 1823, he 
became inspector general of the University, and in 
1825, first physician to the Matson des AUtnts. In 
tho following year, he was also appointed principal 
physician of tho Private Lunatic Asylum at Ohar- 
enton, which he had organised with admirable 
skill At the J uly i evolution, he lost all his public 
offices, and withdrew into private life. He died 
12th December 1840 E combined, m a truly rare 
and wonderful manner, the qualifications requisite 
for a physici m of tho body and a physician of the 
muul By his humane and moral treatment of tho 
insane, ho often effected the happiest cures Hts 
writings embrace all the questions connected With 
the treatment of insanity E also paid great atten¬ 
tion tq a very important subject, viz, the con¬ 
struction of suitable buildings tor the insane, and 
most of the modern lunatic asylums in France, such 
as thoso of Rouen, Nantes, and Montpellier, have 
been built according to his suggestions and advice. 
His most important wo- k is Des Maladies Montales 
ronsulfriis sons les lie ■>orts , AUdical, Hygitnvgue 
el Mfdteo lujal (2 vols, Bans, 1838) 

ESQUIROS, Henui Alphonse, a poet and 
romanust of Franc), a lato representative in the 
Legislative Assembly, was born at Pans in 1814. 
He made bis literary debut as .in author in, 1834, 
when he published a volume of poems, entitled Le» 
IDronddles, which although highly praised by M. 
Victor Hugo, had but a very limited sale Lea 
Htrundellei was followed by two romances, LeMagi- 
(1837) and Charlotte Coi dai/ (1840) About 
this timo he also published a philosophic and demo- 
ciatic commentary on the life of Christ, under tho 
title of the Evangde du Ptuple (1840) For the 
publication of this work, E was prosecuted, and 
sentenced to eight months’ imprisonment and to a 
fine of 500 francs, 30th January 1841 In the same 
year he published his Chantt d’un Pnsonmer, written 
in puson He also wrote three little works between 
1841 and 1842—these were Les Vierges Martyret , 
Les Vierges Folles, and Les Vierges Sages. B3b 


Histon e ties Montagnards appeared in 1847 

After the revolution of February 1848, E., whoffi 
Ins writings, and the prosecutions of which they had 
been the object, recommended to the extreme party, 
was elected a member of the Legislative Assembly. 
Distinguished by his radical opinions, he was 
included, after the 2d December 1651, among the 
number of members to be expelled, on which he 
retired to England His La Vie Future au Point 
tie Vue Socialists appeared in 1857, and his La 
Morale Unuersdle, his L’Angleterre et la Fife 
Anglaise, and his La Neerlande et la Fie Sol- 
lamlaise m 1859, the last of whioh has been trans¬ 
lated into English by Loscelles Wraxall, and is 
just published (November, 1861) hy Chapman and, ■ 
Hall, under the title of The Dutch at Home, 

ESSAAD-EFFENDI, Mohammed, a Turkish 
historian, was bom at Constantinople, 16th 
her 1799 He is sumamed Sahaf-Zadeh, ‘ son of 
bookbinder,’ on account of his father ha r "' *■ 
president of a corporation of bookbinders 
nans At the age of 18, he became n ♦. 

1825, he was an: r sited histonographer to ^ 
man empire, la 1831, the supermtisl.««» 
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ofEvents), the official journal 
of the empire, itm placed m hi* hands, la ISSff, lie 
Was empfayf*i by the late Sultqn Mahmoud on an 
embassy t<? Mohammed, the eon and successor of 
tiie lung of Persia, JL has also the titles of Grand 
Judge of Roumelia, Inspector-general of Schools, Mid 
member of the Counoil of Public Instruction, 
the works of E. comprise, among others, the Uss i- 
Teafcr (the Establishment of "Victory), a work which 
has been translated into French, and published by 
M. Cauarn de Perceval, with the following title 
Historic Summary of the Destruction of the Jam- 
varies by the Sultan Mahmoud in 1820 (Pai 1833) 
E'SSEN, a town in llhemsh Prussia, situated 
between the Rliur and the Emsclier, 20 miles 
north east of DUsseldorf, stands in the midst 
of a rich coal and iron district The town is sur¬ 
rounded by the high chimneys of the steam engines 
used m working the mines As it has risen only 
very recently to its present importance, its archi¬ 
tectural beauties ate not great, it has, howcvei, au 
imposing ca.thcdi.al, containing many curious reli 
(plants, crosses, Ac E owes its prosperity to the 
inexhaustible coal mines in its vicinity In 1850, 
E, with Werden, a small town in the immediate 
neighbouiliood, pioduced 30,160,650 bushels of coal, 
one-sixth of which was scut to Holland In the 
neighbourhood aie great ironworks, a stiel manu 
factory, containing 9 steam engines, 1"0 furnaces, 
employing 900 workmen , an iron foundry with 300 
workmen, also extensive establishments for making 
machines and manufacturing /me, with coppi r mills, 
steam nulls, and manufactures of cloth and paper 
Pop 12,963 Although the industrial activity ol E 
is only of recent growth, the town itself is very old, 
and can trace its origin to the famous Bom dictine 
nunnery of the same name, founded is far back as 
873 a. v 

ESSENCE DE PETIT GRAIN is obtained by 
distillation fiom small unnpu oianges, about the 
size of a cherry, and is used ns a perfume m tho 
same manner as OianrjrJlowa Water 
B'SSENCES are solutions of the essontial oils in 
alcohol, and may be prepared ( 1 ) by adding recti¬ 
fied spirit to the odoriferous parts of plants, or 
to the essential oils, and distilling, or ( 2 ) simply by 
adding the essential oil to the rectified spirit, and 
agitating till a uniform mixture is obtained Thus 
thn essence of lemons is merely a solution of tho 
volatile oil of lemons in rectified spirit 
ESSE'NES {Easenot, Esaatoi), a small religious 
fraternity among the Jews, whose name and 
origin, as well as character and history, a»e alike 
involved in obscurity Still, in the wide field of 
the history of tho Semitic religions, there are not 
many subjects of inquiry of greater importance,' 
or circulated to inspire a deeper interest The 
Rssenes bore one of tho most momentous parts in 
the development of Judaism Christianity stands 
' jn so close connection with them, that John the 
Baptist and Christ himself have been pronounced 
to nave originally issued from their ranks. More 
wuninsmg then all, out of Essenism, in tho stage 
of Sabffiism, has sprung Islam itself, and in this 
last development of its tenets and practices are still 
preserved some of its principal ntes. It is but 
natural that from the days of the Fathers to our 
awn, an infinite number of writers, more or less 
‘qualified for the task, should have endeavoured to 
-farrow light on this mysterious brotherhood, but 
With success feu from satisfactory The reason of 
. this & obviotto enough. Josephus, Philo, Pliny, 
> Splmus, Eusebius, ana the Fathers generally, were 
dttBfc’&ered the sources, and the only sources, from 
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deduced. Of these, Pliny indeed h*e * jproip&fcltit 
notice, which cannot ho traced to eiiaw rwf'<* 
Josephus, but the rest have so evidently 5«*wd- 
them shallow and contradictory accounts indirectly, 
and through oifrupted channels, from those two- 
writers, that they lose all claim to considamtitim' 

Of the two books of Philo m which udormat&m 5 
regarding the EBsenes is contained, one {De fwi ! 
Contemplation) is proved to have been written about y 
three centuries after Plnlo’s death by a Christum/ 
monk as a panegyric on ascetic monaohism. The 
other {Quod (hunts) is, to say the least, of doubtful, 

f euuinesess, and is, moreover, at variance with 
osepkus As to Josephus himself, it is now pretty 
generally allowed that his Essenes stand in muon, 
tho same relation to tho historical Essenes as the 
ideal inhabitants of the Germania of Tacitus stand 
to tho leal Gernuus of lus tune Strange that fpr 
so many ceutunes the leal and genuine sources— 
the Tahnudic.il writings—should never hare been 
thought of These, loi/et/iei with Josephus and 
Plulo, Pliny, and the Arabians Macrai and Abul> 
f uag, will pci haps better enable us to form an idea, 
not only ol the leal state of this community, but, 
what is ol no lias moment, to trace the process 
by winch they gradudly amved at them peculiar 
modo of lilo and w orskip We need not remind the , 
it ider that wo must stuotly eoufino ourselves her* 
to an epitome of facts and conclusions. 

We hue to premise, that exception must at 
the outset be takm to tlio opening statement of 
Josephus, that tlieie weie three different ‘sects’ 
among the Jews the Pharisee8, the Sadduoees, and 
tho Essenes—a statement which has been cowed 
and accepted fiom tbit day to the present The 
Sulduccm were a political party, nothing more 
oi less, uid, as a nutter of course, held religious 
views antagonistic to, or rather they did not accept 
tin traditions of, their adversaries, the Pharisees, 
who, again, forming as they did, the bulk of the 
nation, cannot lightly bo cnllpd a sect Least of all 
were tlio Essenes such They were Pharisees of 
stronger con wet ions, and carried out the Pharisaic 
w« ws with a consistency which made them ridi¬ 
culous oven in the (yes of their own mother-party 
(Sota, 26, a ), neither w ere they known by tho names 
of Essenes, tins being a very late designation, 
domed eitho from a Chaldeo word Sacha, and 
me ming Bathers, or Baptists, or from Asa, meaning 
Hcalois Tho Misbna, Beraitlia, and Talmud speak 
of these advanced Pharisees m general as Chasidim 
\4 ssulaioi, Pious Men), Namnra (Abstinent*), Toble 
Shockttnth (Hi merobaptists), Banai (Builders), and, 
Chabenm (Friends) The Arabic book of Maccabe w 
calls the Essenes simply Assidmoi, and Maonsi 
speaks of ‘Nazirs, Essenes, and Baptists’ as all 
being * Asaruun,’ or Essenes 
The Nazirkood, a kind of voluntary priesthood, 
enjo’nmg abstinence from wine, flesh, and othar 
Bensual enjoyments, had, m the troublous time* of 
anti Syrian agitation, and the general upheaving of 
society, found numerous adherents {Tonfta Nwdr, 
c 4, Talm Built Berach 48, a. 1, Macc, u. 49; 
Jos Antiq xviu 1 ), and gradually there sprang 
up (contrary to the Bible, which restricts this 
asceticism to a certain period) a host of men nailing 
themselves ‘ Nazirs for ever Nazrre olam (ATc 
4, a) Pharisees of a spiritual and contemplative 
bias, with no natural taste for the conflicts nnd 
activity of political or public life, fir wearied, pdttir 
haps, w ith the i amty of human aims, took this VOtfc ' 
of Nazirship for life, and constituted thenjWiflW* ’ 
into a sort cf religious club Lenttcal purity'in ' 
its strictest and highest sense made them arsw 
closer and closer the innumerable ‘fences* whfcfc the ■ 
traditional law had erected round tiu tdl^esl law. 
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ESSENTIAL OILS—ESSEQUlfi©.' 


Any <me, fnend Or foe, could, at any moment, by in their band*, and with tM*, ‘bythe aid of certain 
having touched something impure, disturb this roots and stones,’ by the import":,:™;; of hands, and 
purity for the time, and necessitate new and endless certain whisperings—a practice strongly condemned ' 
purificat;:-.!,! Thus it became necessary, or at least by the Pharisees (Srahedr 90, a.)—-they cast out 
expedient, that those among them ffho could break demons, and healed the sick. Philosophy they 


expedient, that those among them Ifho could break demons, and healed the sick. Philosophy they 
all ties of friendship and family, should retire into regarded in so far only as it treated of the existence 
a solitude not easily approachable by a stranger to of God Jehovah is the original light; from. Hun 
their community Food, again, could not be pro proceed a number of spirits (the Platonic Ideas), and 


stnotly obeyed the hyper traditional injunctions which, after death, the soul is again absorbed. Their 
Then: dress, every implement of daily use, had to be code of Ethics was threefold—the love of God, of 
made under Binularly stringent laws of punty A virtue, and of man, their scale of perfectibility 
natural consequence of this their exalted notion of re idling its acme m the communion with the Holy 
outward priesthood, was -the difluent phases of Ghost (Ruacli Hakodeih), (Mishu Sota, 99) In fine, 
woman’s life taken into consideration—thur gincral mixing up, in the strangest manner, the most 


woman’s fife taken into considuatum—then- guicral mixing up, in the strangest manner, tho most 
celibacy (The t xplanation givi n by Josephus —tlu exalted and the most jrnenlc notions, they became 
fear of the corruption of both towns and women -is the forenuinirs of the Christian Gnostics and of the 
, , ..ii. ._ ..t, ,„i, 11 


nstian Gnostics and of the 


entirely gratuitous, and utteily in discordance with Jiwuk Cabbalists, and, it may bo, of many secret, 
the Jewish notions of the tune) In this state oi still existing orders, who may have derived from’ 
voluntary isolation, trading was out of th< ques this souri e their ceremonies and the gradations of 
tioh, they tilled the giounil, and lived on tlu flints initiation 

of the earth Taking then rat als, and tht se of tho 'liny seem never to have numbered more than 
coarsest aud plainest desciiption, in common, they 4000, including * von those Nazirs or Essenes who 
idealised the table into an altar, and, ]«aj 11 having lemained in then own families Their colony 
been Baid, they remained standing silently round appears to have b<en established elncfly near tho 


idealised the table into an altar, and, ]«aj 11 having lemained in then own famibes Their colony 
been Baid, they remained standing silently round appears to have laen established elncfly near tho 
it during the rtpast That thiy had no individual Head hi a, and it is undoubtedly tins colony which 
property, follows of course, and their (omnnuustie has servid Josephus as a basis to his romantic 
motto, which the Mislina (Abuth) his priseivcd to Essene npublic But, however distant from each 
us—‘Mine is thine, and tluiic is mine ’—explains othci tluy might be, a constant mtercommunica- 
ltself We need not enlarge furthoi on then small turn was ki pt up thr' »li a body of dolegates, or 
eccentricities—on the white linen gaiment, tin apion augch (Malaehim) A ihey had spiung from the 
(kenaphann), the scoop or shovel, they ire one aud l’h.uisees, so tluy agi e merged into them—part of 
assigns aud symbols of Levitical punty, tlu stoop them, we should rather say, the remaining part 
reminding us ot a certain Mosaic orilinann during became Thtrapeuta,, oi Onristians See Thkra- 


remmdmg us ot a certain Mosaic oriunaiKi aunng oecame inirapeuicc, oi i 
the wanderings m the ilisert, thi apron becoming truT4 aud Jaw ish Slits The 'Talmud gives a 
necessary from the frequent ablution of their hinds distinct account of thur ceasing to exist as a sepa- 
Every mortung, they batlud, Idee tlie piusts who rate community (Bccliorot, 27), and so soon after 


Every morning, they batlud, Idee the piusts who rate community (Bccliorot, 27), and so soon after 
ministered m the temple, in pun spring watei then extinction did they fill into oblivion, that m 
They abhoned blood as a souict of mipuiity, and the thud ceiituiy we find a Jewish Sage asking who 
for this reason, probably, some of them ibstimul thru Uuneiohaptists had bien (Beiachot, 22, I) 
also from going up to the temph, win re sa< nfu.es Much has been written and said of a certain 
were daily offend, others vvi imd present at a literature which they posstssul, on this we are 
festival m tho temple (Stieuih, 51, 53) Then offer unable to ditide, deprived as we aic of all hust¬ 
ings were sent alive uudei the care of mtssengirs win thy authority Out fiagment only remains, it 
But those wcie but outward signs of purity, stepping is quoted in the Talmud (Jerasch Berachoth. End) 
stones to inner piety, to commiuuon with God, m the following avoids ‘It is written m the book 
which was only to lie acquired, accoidmg to their of the Chasidim, If thou leavest it (the divine law) 
notion, bv solitude and an ascitic life The belief for one day, it will leave thee for two ’ 


notion, by solitude and an asei tie life 
m the efficacy of tho most rigid simplicity and will In addition to the Talmud and Midrash, we 
mg Belt sacrifice, they held m common with the refer the reader to Joseph Antiq xv 10, xvm 1} 
Pharisees, then honoi of oitlis, thur frequtnt Jew War, n 7, 8 , Philo, Quod Omnis Prob hb 


e belief for one day, it will leave thee for two ’ 


Pharisees, then honoi ot oitlis, thur frequtnt Jew War, n 7, 8, Philo, Quod Omnis Prob hb 
prayers, their occupation with mystical doctrine, is 12, 1‘lmius, Hut Natui v 17, Epiphan Hafts, 
ware their own Untroubled by the noise of war xxix , Huron, Cyrill, Ckrysost, &c Bockermann, 
or tho strife of parties, leading a life div ultil between OesJacJitl Kadir aus dent A Iterth uber die Eit* 

■ « 1 M a a*. i°1j V 1 LViH 1 j. 1 » T . _ _ /T 


the bath, ablutions, contemplation, and prayei , &c (Beil 1821), Grtttz, Ouih d Juden (Leip, 
despising the body aud bodily wants, what moro 1856), Franhcl in ZeiUt.hr far die Itehg Inter, 
natural than that by degrees tluy should be &c, m (Beil 1844), &c , and Monatsschr, Pkr 


led mto a kind of mystical enthusiasm and fanati | Uiowi u-nu rr ccocnacib, ut-o jo. uw. 

cism. They allegorised, they symbolised, and their Spienger ,Libenu Lehre Mohammad* (BerL 1861). 


vnd Wissensch, &c n. (Leip 1852). Ac., 


efforts oulmmated m soemg tlie unseen Absorbed 
in the attempt to fathom the mysteries of the 
nature of Goa, one of their principal occupations 
was the study of the name of God, ot that unpro 


ESSE NTIAL OILS See Oils. 

ESSEQUI'BO, the most westerly of the great 
rivers of British Guiana, enters the Atlantia near 


nounceable namo which only the High priest dared the territory of Venezuela, m lat. 7“ N, and long, 
titter once a year in the Holy of Holies during the 68 ° 40' W It forms, at its mouth, an estuary 5 
most awful and solemn seivice on tho Day of Atone twenty miles in width, and it is favourably d« - 
ment The knowledge of that name m four, in tmguished from the Demerara and the Berbiceby , 
twelve, and in twenty four letters, would give them the absence of a bar It appears to excel the other, 


the power of piopliecy and of ‘ receiving the Holy streams of tho country as well in length and volume 

('larval* __W I__Ol 


Ghost’ as in its navigable facilities, and to“be 

Augelology, derived from the Magi, formed a pro for large ships up to its first falls—a 
mment feature of their creul In course of time, 60 miles from tne sea The greater 
they were looked uixm bv the vulimr os saints course of 450 miles is t 
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mment feature of their creed In course of time, 60 miles from the sea The greater part ot its 
they were looked upou by the vulgar as saints course of 450 miles is through forests of the s&Mffc 
and woikers of miracles A wonderful book of gigantic vegetation Its basin, speaking gssttfik 
cures ( Sepher Ref noth), which Talmudic, Arabic, and corresponds With the county of the same* name. 
Byzantine authorities alike ascribe to Solomon, was This subdivision of the colony is infcwfofyr wftkn 
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In purely natural resources, to either ol iSw two 
others u ww and importance—Demerara and 
Berbioe respectively containing the principal settle' 
meats, George Town, and New Amsterdam. 

B'fJSEX, a mantime county of the south-east of 
England, having the North Sea on the E , the 
Thames estuary, dividing it from Kent, on the 8 , 
Middlesex and Hertford on the W , and Cambridge 
and Suffolk on the north Its greatest length from 
north-east to south-west is 6 ? miles, and the greatest 
, breadth from east to west is 54 miles It has 
1,060,549 statute acres, nine tenths being arable or 
in grass, and a twentieth in wood Tne surface 
towards the Thames and sea is flat, marshy, and 
broken mto peninsulas, creeks, and islets The 
ooast-hne is 85 miles long Some of the marshes 
extend four or five miles inland At one part, two 
to two and a half miles’ breadth of sand is dry at 
low water Some cliffs at the Naze are 15 feet 
high The centre and north of the county are 
beautifully diversified and n< lily wooded, the 
highest point being Langdon Hill, G20 fict .tbovi 
the sea. Besides tne Thames, the other clncf mors 
are the Stour, 50 miles loug, Blackwntcr, 46 miles, 
Lea, Boclmg, Crouch, and Chelmer The cast of the 
county is mostly on London clay, with him stone 
beds near Harwich In the north wist, chalk 
appears In tho middle and north, tluro is much 
diluvium, with chalk fragments Crag occurs m ir 
Norwich, and stones of phosphate of lime arc found 
here and there The climatt is moist on the coast, 
but clear, healthy, anil with little rain m the inti nor 
Thero are frequent cold fogs in spring and autumn 
The soil is mostly a fertile loam on innly alluvium 
The county is almost wholly agricultural The chief 
crops are wheat, barlt y, o its, beans pint itoes, saffron, 
ooraway, and hops Essex wheat is hupenoi Great 
numbers of calves are fattened for the London 
market, and there aio large bin up flocks E has 
valuable oyster fislicnt s and sdk manufactures Pop 
in 1861, 404,044 , in 1851, 9(>9,318, with 706 places 
of worship (443 Chuieli of England, and 134 Inde 
pendents) E. retin ns four members to parln 
ment The chief towns are Chelmsford, the t ipilal, 
Colchestgr, Maiden, and Harwich E was oiu o 
forestland, and the si at of i povvnful tnhc, tho 
Tnnobantes, whose famous chiefs t'aractacus and 
Boadicea, were overthrown by tlu Homans E 
constituted part of the Homan Fla via Vcvsanenui 
It has afforded many Horn vn i < mains, and a Roman 
road once passed through Colchester, which was an 
important Roman station Tho Saxon kingdom of 
Essex or East Sexe (527 -821), included London and 
parts of Middlesex, Hertford, Bedfoid, ana Essex 

ESSEX, Robfrt Dkvfrfux, Karc of, son of 
Walter Dcverenx, first e irl of E, was born at 
Netherwood m Herefordshire, 10th November 1567, 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, at the ago of 
ten, wnere he remained for four years Lord Bur 
leigh, to whose guardianship he hail been intrusted, 
introduced the handsome anil gifted youth at court 
ut 1584. Here, by his agreeable manners, his appear¬ 
ance, and talents, he established himself among 
troops of friends, and gamed the B|>ecial favour of 
Elizabeth. In 1585, he accompanied the Earl of 
Leicester to Holland, where he distinguished himself 
at the battle of Zutphen, and on lus return to Eng 
land was made Master of the Horse and Knight of 
the 1 Garter After the death of 1 < icestcr, L con 
, fanned to rise m the favour of Eluabtth, who loaded 
fom with honours. In 1591, he commanded tho- 
loroe* sent to the assistance of Henry IV of France 
jghmat the Spaniards, but achieved no sucoess. The 
S3Ct few years were spent in endeavouring to got 
Ijfe&better of Burleigh —the wisest, the most prudent. 
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and the most politic of all Elisabeth** adtvfecfei. In 
1596 he was appointed foint-oommahder wttk&ifei 
Howard m the expedition against Spafn,*to Wwh 
Burleigh waa strongly opposed, and Ifi 

playecT all his wonted courage, and contnbttfod^tq 
the capture of Cadiz, which caused immense IsfeiM' 


Marshal of England, and, on the death of Lord \ 
leigh, Chant ellor of Cambridge In 1598 occurred. : 
the first fatal mistake in E’s career Presuming * 
upon Eliz ibeth’s admiration and feminine fondness 
for his person, he differed from her about some tnffing 
matter, and angrily and rudely turned his back 
upon her m the presence of Borne of tho council, 
and her majesty, whoso language was hardly more 
dclicatt than her father’s, gave nim a ingorons box 
on the cars, tcllmg him to ‘ go and be hanged.’ A 
violent quarrel ensued, which, though apparently 
smoothed up, was nc ver really so E was afterwords, 
in 1599, sent to trtl mil—part of which at that time 
was in a state of n hi llion—as lord lieutenant of that 
country but here lies government was ill adviBed 
anil ineftictual, md nftei a few unimportant under¬ 
takings he concluded a truce with the rebels, which 
was ri earded at court as high treason In order to 
confront Ins eiumiis, he hastened baek to London, 
eonti iry to the queen’s express commands, ana 
forced his way into Elizabeth’s bedchamber Justly 
offended, tho qiuen deprived linn of his dignities, 
and commanded that hi should bo called to account 
for lus behaviour E , advancing from one degree of 
fnolharilihood to another, tried to excite an insur¬ 
rection in London He was imprisoned, tried, and 
found guilty Elizabeth long delayed signing the 
wan ant for his exi cution, in the hope that he Would 
implore her pardon He was beheaded on the 28th 
Feiiruaiy 1001 , iftcr defending himself with pnde 
and dignity E was rash, bold, and presumptuous j 
but breve, generous, and affectionate, and tho fnend 
and p itron of literary men 

ES STOUT See Sioux 

E'bSLINGEN, a manufacturing town of Ger¬ 
many, m tbi kingdom of Wllrtemberg, is situated 
neir the right hank of the Nccker, in the centre of I 
a pleasing uni icrtilc district, seven miles east south- i 
east of btuttga-t It consists of the town proper, t 
and fivi suburbs, and is surnmnclcd by strong walla, 
mil fortified by towers The chief buildings ora 
the FianmLnrhe -a splendid edifice in the purest 
< ethic style, built in 1440, and surmounted by a 
spire 2.i() feet high — the old and new town houses, 
and the old cartle It has tho greatest machine¬ 
making trade of the kingdom, has manufactures of 
a wme calhd Esshngcn champagne, of woollens, 
and v.otton and woollen yarns, lackered iron, silver* i 
plate and tin wares, and paper, with a good trade in 
wme md agricultural produce Pop 14,777 i 

E was founded in tne 8th c, and received in 1909 
the rights of a free uty of the German empire 
The long and bloody quarrel which existed between 
it and thi House of Wiirtwnberg was brought to 
an end at the peace of LuuCville (1802), when E, 
with its tor-itory, w is assigned to the duchy of 
Wllrtemberg 

ESSOUAN, or FSWAN See Assocak : 

ESTABLISHED CHURCH, a church estob-y , 
lidird and maintained by a state for the teaching oft ‘ 1 
Christianity in a particular form wtthm its hOHa-^ i 
daries Subsequent to the Reformation, many of 1 
the opinions which had given sanctity to the 'CjMfrt® 
of Rome still kept possession of men’s mind*; 
amongst these was tine notion, that life go¬ 
vernment of each state was bound,to uiaiftfc ' n A 



ESTABLISHED CHURCH—ESTATE 


particular form of Christianity The same fallacious 
reasoning which in more reoent times has led to the 
search for one absolutely best form of civil govern 
ment was at work then with reference to the church. 
The Roman Catholic Church was not the best form 
—of that the Protestant states had become con¬ 
vinced—but all forms wtr< not therefore indifferent, 
and if ono was better than another, and another 
better than that, there must bo an absolutely best, 
which the state was bound to discover, and when 
discovered, to substitute for that which had been 
abolished The wli a th it tin good m b id qiiahtn s 
of forms of govirmiK nt, win tin r civil 01 culc si 
astieal, so long as they did not aiolate tin fundi 
mental doctrims of Christ unity or morality, wen 
relative, and not absoluti, uid Hi it whilst oik might 
be the best for men in oni stigi of ill vi lojmu nt or 
of one particulai tempi i urn nt, motlie r might be 
the liest fin those who ililbicd fiom tin in in tbisi 
respects, did not hi long to th it igt Koch Piolis 
tant statt oouseque ityly i st iblisln <1 a chuuli, urn 
formity to the tuuts of which it enforced, not only 
upon those who as mimstus were licncifmth to 
enjoy the propel ty which in Horn in Catholic, times 
had been devoted to Hit spmtuii intucsts of tin 
community, but very ottc n on its own mil si ivants 
and adaisers The benefit of the iiraiigeinuit was, 
that, to a greatci or less extent, thi means which 
the community hvl sit apart for its own spmtual 
improvement wen protected fiom the spobition of 
pnvato individuals, mcl this benefit w is s,cured 
more effectually tlie more completely the new 
church took the pi ice of the old—m Engl mil, foi 
example, bettx r th m 111 hi oil mil, but as e k h ol the 
Protestaut state's h id substitute d one form of e huich 
government foi anothei, and as the sinie fonn hid 
not been adopted by tin in all, tin' lde'u of then 
being one form which was absolutely pic ft 1 able to 
the others, though not abolish) d, w is rudely shake n 
In Englanel, Qne on 1 hzabeth h id st it< d m her e c 1c- 
brated declaiation, lint she, as he id of the < him li, 
‘would not euielitre my \aping 01 deputing m the 
least degri”’ from the* eloetimes of the Ipiscopd 
Church of England as sit foitli in the Thirty nine 
Articles, ami yet I’lesbytiuinism w is established 
in England in 10Iff In Seotl uitl, when 1’icsby- 
tenahism had nt fust taken mot, Episcopih.iiusm 
had Mime than once become tin 1 iw of the laid 
The effect of such oaurumes was to eimntorict 
the behet in my one foi in is the foim for all I '1ms 
tendom, anil to fmlititc dissent and tiie lormition 
of sects The pastois ol the sc sec f s we rc not at first 
recognised by tin luv i, entitled to my of the 
privileges, of Chnstian nimisti is Wb tever they 
might be to their own floe k, to the state they we re 
laymen, and their clone lies vcic meie seeular 
lecture looms, oi, at nu st, plums of meeting for 
private devotion Sec Eom omoi Mm, Dissi mfi s, 
Ciruiiru, &c Giaeluilly this mow bee ime modilnd, 
and the civil comet rpu nee s ill »e lung to bit red i iti s, 
when jHiifonned bj » eleigynnn of the establish 
raent, were extended to them when pufomud liy 
ebsscuteis See* Makkiai'P But though in my of 
the nmueges, and all the liberties belonging to the 
established elunch, liaie now been extended to 
dissenting hoelics, including ifonian Citholics (see 
Roman Caiiioiui I’xiamU’AJ iov) and Jews (set) 
Jkw), the estalilislu el churches of the time illusions 
of the Uruteel Kingdom, arc alone supported by the 
state, and ire still guauled fiom spoililion by the 
Coron ition' Until (q \ ! of the smeieign With the 
exception of the gi mt to the Kouiuu Catholic college 
of M.iyuooth, iipil the l> i/itun />ou>nn (q v ) to the 
Preshvteiinn mnusttis in Inland, there is no endow 
ment of other sects from the public lunels, as m 
trance, and the emoluments of the established 
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church, though modified in their distribution by the 
labours of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners (q v), 
have not yet been appropriated to any other than 
religious uses m connection with that church 
The cause of established churches is very generally 
muintameil on the ground of the alleged duty of the 
state to provide for the religious instruction of the 
whole body of the people, as most essential to their 
moral welfare, and so to the general prosperity of 
the community It is furtlmr argued, m support of 
the sum cause, that civil rulers, or the people os 
assoc mted m a free state, are under a moral obliga¬ 
tion of the highest kind, to acknowledge God, his 
law, uid his ordinances Concerning which, and 
othei arguments for and against established churches, 
as fir as it belongs to the scheme of this work to 
notice them the readei is ichirred to the article 
VonruiAiv Churches It may heie, however, be 
eibst i vt el, that the arguments just mentioned do not 
lie e e ss inly inter, tat n when admitted to the utmost, 
tint the state is hound to supjiort in any exclusive 
w ty i jnrtiLiilar sett oi denomination, unless, on the 
furthei assumption that religious truth and worth 
belong to that elenomination alone Nor does the 
e nduirmnil of i church by the state necessarily follow 
from the fulh st adoption of the principles thus con¬ 
ic tilled foi And, on the other hand, it is a point 
w Inch m ty \ ery reason ibly he disputed, how far the 
common uguimnts against state endowments are 
applicable to those adowments which were not 
oiiginally bestowed the stale, but which the 
stite Ins, fiom a v« <y early penocl, recognised as 
belonging to the clinch, a discilption which will 
be tounif to compicbinil grcit part of the existing 
endowments ol cst ibhshul elnirehes The exclusive 
possession of them by i p irtu uln fit nomination, and 
then rightfid uppinpu ition to religious uses, are, 
however, distinct epic stions 

ESTA'TE Tu the law of England, an estate 
in linels, tene meiits, oi he re (iibamcnts, signifies such 
mti rest as the tenant hath theiun, so that if a 
man glints all his isUle in Dale to A and Ins 
heirs, o\ cry thing tint he can possibly grant shall 
pass the it by - lUaekstemc, Comm li 103 The first 
illusion of estates is into legal ind eqiutablu By 
the formei is signified the c state wine h a man has 
by the common law, by the latter, the interest 
which his been created by the operation of a court 
of equity See Equij aiii e Em a its, Uses, Trusts, 
Legal ebt ate s aie c onsideri d m England with refer¬ 
ence to the quantity of the estate, the tnno of enjoy¬ 
ment, and the number of persons wljo may unite 
in the enjoyment Under the hist head, estates are 
eithei fieeliohl or less than freehold. Freehold 
estates, again, are divided into freeholds of inherit¬ 
ance, or Tees (q v), and freeholds not of inherit¬ 
ance, or for lift An estate for life may be for the 
life of the poison to whom it is granted, or for 
that of another pc i son, or for more than one life. 
A pei son holding an estate for the life of another w 
c ilhd tenant put autre vie An estate pur autre we 
bung a freehold, descends, in case of the death of 
the tenant during the term, to his lieir, and not to 
his executor An estate by the Courtesy of England 
(q v ), and an estate m Dower (q v ), are estates for 
life A conveyance to A. B, without mention of 
he ire, makes the grantee tenant for life An estate 
to a woman during her widowhood, or to a man 
until the occurrence of a specified event, as till he 
n i eive a benefice, will be constiued to be an estate 
for life Tenants for life are entitled to take 
Lstoaers (q v), but they must not commit Waste 
(q ' } The representatives of a tenant for life are 
also usually entitled to take the Enablements (q v) 
on the expiry of the term. Estates less than free¬ 
hold are called also chattels real Tins species of 
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estate, on the death of the tenant, passes, like other 
Chattels, (q. V,} to the executory ana not to the heir. 
They ere divided into estates for years, estates at 
will, and estates on sufferance. See Leases. Estates, 
■with referenge to the tune of their enjoyment, may 
be either In possession or m expeot&ncy An estate 
In possession compiehends not only an estate in the 
actual occupation of the tenant, but one from which 
he has been wrongfully ousted In this latter case, 
the law regards the rightful tenant as having the 
actual estate, to which is attached the 1 tight of 
. Entry (q \ ) An estate m expee tuuey may lie eitlie r 
in Reversion or Kesiaindik (ij \ ) Estates of 
this character foim a laigo pm turn of tlio rights 
to land ill England, and ire the sub pet of some 
of the most subtli learning of tin English, law' 
With refeienci to ilio nuni\ier of ptisous ciititlid 
to the enjoyment, estates may be m sivcraltj, m 
"joint tenancy, in co piicenaiy, or in common An 
estate in severalty is whirc tin sole right to tin 
estate is in a single poison Sic Jojm Tenancy, 
CorAUCENAKY, TlNAMS IN CoYl MON 

ESTATE TAIL See Entail 

ESTATES OF THE REALM The time 
estates of the io dm aic not King, I.oidi, ami 
Commons, as is popnl illy believed, but tin Louis 
Spiritual, the Lords Ttiupoi d, uni tin Commons 
Inc ancient pail lament of Scotland consist id of the 
kmg and tin tluet estates of tin it dm, by which 
lattu was meant —1st, the m hbisliops, bishops, 
abbots, and lmtiid puors, 2d, the bin,ns, umb r 
win, h head w<ie i oinpn lunded not only tin 
nobility, but the commission!is oi thins and 
stewavtrics, and Id the comnussioucis from the 
royal buighs All these issimbkil iu one house, 
and formed one meeting, bv i nnjonty of the 
votes of which ill mitt, is, whi,tin r 1, gisl itm oi 
judicial, were deteinunul Disk b l tit 3, s 2 
Bell’s Dichonaiy See Siaies 

ESTE (antiinit Attslt), a town of Vimee, is 
beautifully bituitiil oil tlx southern slope of the 
Eugaucan Hdls, 17 uuh s sou"li south west of 1‘adu e 
It is an old town, and has a deiitUilly Lombiril 
appearance many of thi houses hung biqipoitid by 
arches It has se\ei d mtetesting buildings, among 
which the chief in the Jiocta, oi i istl, of £st,, w itli 
a grim looking doupin Louti, ovuhanging tin town, 
and the church of A an Mai It no, in thi Lorn uusijue 
style, sill mounted by i < imp Hide, which sloji, s is 
much as the Liaumg Town of I’isi Both (.lunch 
and towel h ivc been sully dishgut, d by an attempt 
to modernise them E m inufaetui es silk goods, 
saltpetre, hats, and eaitheuwarc and has mum ions 
silk nulls and whetstone quarries m tnc vicinity 
Pop 8000 

E’STE, one of the oldest uid most illustrious 
families of Italy, which, according to the histomn 
Mttratori, owed its origin to those petty princes who 
governed Tuscany in the times of the C irlov liigiaus, 
and who wue in all probability of the race oi the 
Longobards Tlit first whose tiguie is moic. tliau a 
mere shadow is Adalbert, who died ibout 017 a n 
The grandson oi grand nephew of Adalbert, named 
Oberto, was one ot the Italian nobles wdio offtied 
the crown of Italy to Otho of Saxony He is ,ft< i 
yards styled Comes snoi polatu, and appears to 
have .been one of the greatest personage's m the 
realm, he married a daughter of Otho’s, and died 
about 972 ad In later times, the famdy of E. 
received fiom the cmpuois sc’cral districts and 
eounties, to be held as ficts of the empire The 
family divided, at an early period, mto two branches, 
the German and Italian. The former was foundc d 
by Welf or Guelfo IV, who received the* m\es- 
titure of the duchy of Bavaria from the Emperor 


Henry IV m 1070 The Houses of Bruaswiolt sad 
Hanover, and consequently the sovereigns of Great 
Bntam, also called Este-Guelfs, are descended t tom 
this person In the 12th, 13th, and 14th oenturiw, 
the lustoiy of the E family, as heads of the CtaflU 
party, is interwoven with the destinies of the other 
ruling families and small republics of Northafh 
Italy During tins poiaod, they first gained posses* 
Sion of Ferrai a and the march of Ancona (120® ” 
A D), aud afteiwards of Modena and Reggio (1288 
— 12V)), aucl wuo widely eelebiatecl as the patrons 
oi art anti litoiatiue One of the most illustrious 
was Aim VII, who encouraged 1’ioveuyil trouba- 
ilouis to scttl, at bis couit at 1'Virura, and also 
tounded schools in that city Alfuuso I (died 
lo.i t) w is equally distinguished ns a soldier and 
i statesman, ami was eiIdeated by all the poets 
of lus time, j, u Lieulaily by Ariosto Ilia second 
j wife w as the uotoiums 1 ,ui le/ia Borgia. His quanel 
w ith tin l’opc lulius II , Eo T, aud Clcmont VIL, 
was unforlmi iti, as m intiidiet was laid upon lum 
foi his adhciaiic to tlx league of Cambtay, aud kil 
pipil (k fs deil mil to be but cited After the siege 
of Rom,, m 1727, the duke was lcstored to his 
founti possessions by Chulis V His successor, 
Euoh oi line uhs II, who maund Remote, 
diughtei of Louis XII if Fiance and Auno of 
Butt my, ittidled hunsdf to Chiulcs V He and 
Ins biothei aibgintiry of tlx C itholic Churcll, were 
also libual patrons of ut and scniiee, the latter 
oucti el the m agnifuent V ilia d’Ebtc at Tivoli. The 
next pi in, c, Allonso l[ (dn ,1 1 r i‘)7), would have been 
noways liiteinn to tlio pucoiling bull foi lus lmmo- 
elciatc love of sphmlom, Ins inoielinato ambition, 
aud the true lty lie ehsjil lyctl towards the poet Tasso, 
whose c<ientiiutie's, howovei, it must be confessed, 
vvcio enough to tiy the patience of any reasonable 
moit.il Alfonso IV, who flouiished m the latter 
hilf of the 17tb e , w'as very fonel of the hue arts, 
anil founded the EsL gilleiy of paintings Jhnaldo 
(el it el 1717), l>y lus matriagi with the daughter of 
tin Duke of Brunawie.k Luueubiug, united the Gor¬ 
man and Hall in Houses, sijiaiatiel suieo 1070 The 
mile lim of the House of E bee amt extirnt on the 
ele atll eit Lie ole 111 in JKO.i, Ills possessions having 
bun pieviously su/ed by tbo Frtmh invaders, 
aud anneMii to the Cisaljnno Republic His only 
,1 night, i n ilied the Aidulukc Firdmand, third 
son of J 1 j an h empuoi ol Austria Their eldest 
son, himeis IV, by tin tnaty of 1814— 1815, WBS 
it stole d to tin Lintones which had belonged to lus 
in itei n il aticcs(ois, e onipi wing the iluchy of Motleua, 
,md, oil Ins niothei’s death, obtained the duclucs of 
M issi aud Cunri He was succeeded by bis son, 
Ft iineis V, 2Ut J inuary 184(i The eonuaetion 
which tlio family of E, like others of the small 
I tali m pi me p ilitn h, li ul fanned w ith AuHtna, gave 
it, of couise, pro Austrian bympathns, the result of 
wl idi hub In i n f ital to its popularity anil elynastm 
existence In 1S(>0, tlx seutinu lit of Italian unity 
ftlul independent!, which loi the pievious 15 or 20 
V'i ns had been steadily tosleud by the policy of 
Saidimo, tiuiiiiphid in i umveisal explosion of 
national filling, winch swept Italy clean of all her 
jietty ml. rs, aud united the peninsula (with the 
exception of Rome uxl Venice) under the single 
autlimity oi Vn to) Emmanuel, formerly king of 
Sardinia, now lung of Italy 
ESTK'LLA, an auutnt city of Spam, in the 
piovinet of Xivarre, is pleasantly situated on Gift 
left bank of the Ega, alrout 27 m f> a south west ot 
Pamjrlona 1 1 is a well-built, i li an town, with several 
equal vs, aud has, in the uivuous, a variety of 
agri cal ih pr nncnaile s and pit .unire grounds. It has 
two interesting chuichcs, both old, and one of them, 
San Juan, a line building with a very lofty tower. 

1SW 
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The manufactures arc woollen and linen fabrics, 
brandy, and < arthenware A tolerable wine u made 
»n tin iiumty E baa some trade m fruits, wool, 
haitlware, and grain Pop about 6000 Here Don 
(JaiJos was proclaimed king in November 1833, 
and here, in February 1819, six of his officers were 
tre icherously betrayed and executed without turn 
form of tnaL 

ESTE'PA, a town of Spam, m the province of 
Seville, and 60 miles cist south east of the town of 
that name It is, on the whole, well built, Ins 
four squares, and nurni ions n ligioiis edibles, uiiong 
which are the churchi s of Santa Mam and Sm 
Sebastian, the former, a nulili specimen of Gothic, 
havmg three naves, and 11 it lily oi n mu nte d intei tor 
It has manufioturos of <oitsi cloth, bn/e, md oil, 
With a trade m grim, fruits}, oil, hi indy, wool, md 
Cattle In the vicmitv ale in u-blc md building 
atone quarries Pop 7 i 19 

BSTEPO’NA, a niaiitmu (own of Spun, m tin 
province of Molagi, and 23 miles ninth ninth t ist 
of Gibraltar It is will ind ltgnlirly built, its 
streets with, clean, anti will pivccl It supples 
Gibmltir with fruits anil vegitibhs, md its i hn f 
ludustiml ftatuns ue its fishing, liniu weaving, 
and maiiu/actnri s of It itliu I‘op 0400 

E'STERHAZY, an inueiiL Ifunguim f innly, 
afterwards raised to the rank of plums oi the 
eminre, tho iiipiestlititi\e of which is it piesent 
the richest landid pi ipiietoi in Vustni r I lie 
family dnide.il into thru in un brain lus tin 
Esos/nck, Altfcolil m /olyom, md him htensti in 
lines A deseinilult ot the list family, Nicholas 
de Ksteiha/y, bom in 1709, ti ivelltd mu i gu it 
part of Europe, mil it sided for i cimsiilu ibli 
tune in England, hi nice, md Lt dy He louiulid 
the splendid lollection ot publics at V n nu i Hi 
also made a (hone collation of driwmgs md 
eilgiavings When Napoleon, in ISO') entirtainul 
the notion of we tkenmg Austui b\ the sipirition 
of Hungaiy, he made omtims lo Pi mu Kstciho/y 
respecting the eiown ot Hunguy, which, liovvut i, 
weie* decline cl The gu at 11 lyeln composed most of 
his works at the eomt of 1 mm Nnholis lbs 
son, Prince Paul Anton il’Esti ihi/y, limn in 178(i, 
entcreel at an early age on a diplmmtu eauei 
After the pi ice of Yunna, hi want as ambissadoi 
to the court of Westphibi Piom 1815 to 1818, lie 
represented the Anstiiun goieimm lit it London 
He Idled the same offiu between 1810 and 1818, 
and distinguished lnitisi If by his diplomatic tut 
and ability In 1842, In returned houu, and eon 
tmueil to cxiit lmnself in the cause of political 
and literary nrogicss In Muih 1848 he bocami 
Muustoi of Foreign A Him s, m tin i duiict jircsidiil 
over by Batthyam , lmt when tin struggle between 
Austria and Hungary hi oke out, hi exhibited inure 
prudenoe than heroism by it tiring fiom public 
affairs altogether Tho hci edit uy pi nice, Nn hoi is 
Paul Charles Esteiha/i, born 2 r ith June 1817, 
man led Lady Surah Vdliers, daughter of tin Eirl 
of Jersey 

E'bTHER (the word signifies ‘ the jdanet Vi nus ’) 
is tho Peisiati name of Hadossah d nightor of Abi- 
hail, the son of Shimei, the sou of Kish, a Benjamite 
She is ropiest ntid in Scripture as an orphan, and 
as having burn brought up by hir cousin Morilecai, 
nu i ffieer in the household of the Peisiau monarch 
Ahisuerus Her limtmy .is lecorded m the book of 
Estln r, is wtll known aud extremely interesting 
"VV he u the miscondu t of Vashti had cost her her 
‘royil cstatt,’ all ‘the fur young virgins’ of the 1 
kingdom were gathend togithoi, tbit Ahasuerns 
might choose a successor lie selected Hadassnh, 
who recentel tile name of 1C on account of her . 
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, loveliness The great event of Tier life was the 
saving of her Jewish countrymen from the horrors 
of that universal massacre planned by the malice 
of Hainan, and consented to by the thoughtleaa 
cruelty of an Oriental deepot The details of this 
emit are too familiar to require narration It is 
sufficient to say that E’s success was signal, 
aud the feast which she and her cousin Mordecao. 
appointed m memory of thur eieliveranco—viz, the 
ft ist of Purrni (i c , of Lots), is, in consequence, cele- 
luatid with gnat enthusiasm. E is not mentioned 
in profane histoiy', whence it has been inferred by 
soriii that she w as not exactly the wife of Ahnsuerus 
(\ir\es), hut rather the favourite of his harem, 
to which she undoubtedly hi longed, for, as wo 
lead (n 8), E was consigned ‘to the custody of 
Iltgu, kicpci of the women’ This hypothesis is 
rendered prohibit by tin fact, that the Persian 
kings did not elmose wives from their harem, but 
from tin prim ipal Pi man families, or else from the 
daughter! ol fou ign potentates 

ESTHEK, Book oi, one of tin airy latest of 
the canonic d wanks of the Old Testament, and 
mmnionly, but avithout i shadow of evidence, sup¬ 
pose il to be written by Mordeeu or E/ra Thin 
is the an w of Ain in -ra Ckniint of Alexandua, 
\ugustim, Guhaid, mil othirs The Talmud 
issigns tin mthoiship to the numbers of the Great 
Synigogut, a si nn my thn al body, who are made 
list of by Jt wish labbis md hnstian divines as a 
sort of />iim ii m<ichina to Ive every difficulty 
Aieoiding to till opinions o the most le orned and 
iinpti jndittd eritu s, the elite of its composition 
must hi plaiid iftu the il.wnfall of the Persian 
monaichy 'llu lmgiiigi is nuuh later than that 
of L/ri ind Nihimiali, anil tin fiet of oeeisional 
ixplmitum of Persi m customs hts the period of 
tin Silt mule lit ttn thm an cailier oue The 
111 hi i w text is tbit whuh his been follow td m the 
English airsion lmt the Septuigmt is full of llte 
interpolations mil additions by Alexandrian Jews 
Flu book is hi Id m the highest iivcrouie by the 
Jews , so muih so, thit M umomdes declared tliat, 
m the iliys of the Mi ssi ih, eviiy Jiwuh Bcripturc 
would In foigotten ixiejit tin book ot Esther 
mil the Pintib nth The hook is not wntten in a 
fhioiritic spit it, like the list of Jewish literature 
Nothing is directly ittnlmtid to God, m fact, 
his name is not once liuntioiud Neither is there 
tin remotest traei of nligious feeling of any'kind. 
Luther, in his usuiL oft hind lusty way, expressed 
his contempt for the hook, in spite of the admiration 
which the lews bestowal on it, consuling it for its 
‘hc'athenish cxliav igam i,’ anil deckanng that, in 
his judgment, it was ‘more worthy than all of 
bung excluded fiom the c mon ’ The absence of all 
iciogmtion of God, perplexed some of the ancient 
liwwh inmmentatois who therefore invented the 
hy (Mitlusis, tint tlie book avas ongmally a part of 
the Pi rsi m chrorucli s, probably executed by Mor- 
tli e u , md thit, bung intended for the heathen, the 
sacricl name was wisely left out I 

E8THO NIA, called hy the inhabitants them¬ 
selves Wnoma (i i , the Border land), a Russian 
gov eminent aud one of the Baltic Pi ovinces (q v ), 
extends immediately south of the Gulf of Finland, 
b is an irea of 7597 square miles, and a populating 
of about .1(H) 000 lt was conquered (1182—1241) 
by the Danes, who sole! it to the Teutomo knights 
in 114(1 It c une into the possession of the Swedes 
in 151)1, lmt was taken from them hy Peter thn 
Grc it m 1710, and hy the treaty of Nystadt was 
finally si cured to Russia m 1721 One-third of 
the entire surface, which is in geneial flit, 18 under 
cultivation, and produces great quantities of rye 
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and barley; the remaining. two-thirdr are chiefly 
composed' of sandy tracts and marshes, strewn m 
many places with large blocks of granite, there 
are also extensive forests of birch and pine The 
government of E. is divided into four circles, its 
principal town is Reval or Revel (oj v) 

The inhabitants are divided into Estlilanders 
and Esths The fonner are a mixture of Swedes, 
Germans, and Russians, and comprise the nobles 
and the town populations The Utter belong to the 
Finnish race, and are the origin il possessors of tho 
soil Their language is soft and mutual, and is 
divided into two leading dialects, that of Revel and 
that of Dorpart They also possess a literature neh 
m splendid national hongs See Neus, Edhviuhc 
VolJcAheder (Reval, 1850 - 1851) They an Indus 
tnous, kind hearted, and in the mun i< ligious mil 
attached to the Piotestant doetrims A great pirt 
of Livoma is peopled with Esths, the entire linmliti 
of whom in the Baltie provnu t s is about (>50,000 
ESTO'O (Italian), i sm ill diggir worn at tin 
girflle, called m Elizabethan times i Tucke (q a ) 
ESTOILE, or STAR, in H< rnleliy, dillers fi om the 
Mullet (q v ) by having ut waived points , tin 
mullet consisting of live plain points 

ESTO'PPEL, ui impediment or bu to aught of 
action, arising fioin a man’s own let It is eilhd 
an estop]ic 1 oi comlusion, liceausc a in m s own ut 
or acceptance stoppeth or elosetli up Ins mouth to 
allege oi jili id the truth Co Lilt > i Estoppels 
are of threi kinds 1 By mittu of morel, win re 
any judgment has bun givm in a < umt of iceoiil, 
the partus to the suit u< is(o|>]>ul fiom ifterw nds 
alleging such matters is would In < outr idictmy 
to Hie ricord 11 By mittu in wilting Thus, ,i 
party who has executed i ileid will l« precluded 
from afterwaids drilling, m any it turn brought 
upon that mstrumuit, the fact ot winch it us 
evidence i By matter in j/ayi, as bj livery, by 
entry r , by acceptance of rent, Kt —by any of which 
acts a man is baited from pit idmg anything to the 
contrary The principle ot csteippil is tint whit a 
man lias once sole irmly alleged is to be pie sumid to 
be true, anel therefore he shoidil not be suflt ri d to 
contradict Tho eloctime of csto]»pel juev ids iu 
A merica as well as in Englmd In .Scotland ilso 
the same principle is recognise el, under the mime of 
Personal Exception (q v ) 

ESTO'VER (Fr e dojftr, to furnish), an incident 
to the estate of u tenant tor lde. or foi years It is 
the right which the' ten mt Ins to make" use ot the 
wood on the estate for ecrtain definite purposes 
Estovers, or boh s (Saxon), ire ot tine o kinds - house 
bote, which is twofold—viz, >dornimn adifuandi 
et ardendi, a right to wood for fuel and repairs of 
the boose, ploughbote, eitovinum nunult, wood for 
ploughs auel carts, anel h lybote, c dotu i turn daudendt, 
wood for repairing hedges and fences — Co Lilt 
41 b 

KSTREA'T (Lat trliactum), in English Law, a 
true extract copy or note of some original writing 
or record, and specially of fines or amercements, 
0B entered m the rolls of a couit, to be levie.il by 
bailiffs or other officers When, however, it is 
applied to a Recognisance (q v ), it signifies that 
tine recognisance itself is estreated, or taken out 
from among the other records, and sent to the 
Exchequer —Blackstone, Comm iv 253 If the 
condition of a recognisance be broken, the rccog- 
msance » forfeited, and on its being cstreatee!, 
the parties become debtors to the crown for the 
nuns in which they are bournl — Archbolel, Onvu 
Practice, 78 The Court of Exchequet has power 
ovej penalties and forfeitures incurred at assizes, 
and can discharge or compound them at its diacro 


trim 5 hut that court has no power over recog¬ 
nisances forfeited before justices of the peace 

ESTRlSMADU'EA, previous to the new distri¬ 
bution of the country, a province of Spam, situated 
between Portugal and New Castile, and watered by 
the Tagus and the Guadiana It is bounded on the 
N by I,eon^|ou Lire S by Andalusia, anel, Bine* 
1813, has been divided mto the two province* of 
Bodajos anel Caceres It has an area of 16,654 
sciuare miles, and contains about 707,115 inhabitants. 
Although a continuation of the' high tablo land 
of New ( jstih, E is not, like it, a uniform plain, 
but ib mountainous <m the north auel south, and is 
well wattled, the slopes of the hills being covered 
with wood, and the valleys with neh grass Not¬ 
withstanding the fertility of the soil, the land has 
lam ilesolite and uncultivated tver since tho expul¬ 
sion ot tin Moors in the 13th century This ut 
clue fly to be ittributed to the Mesta, or right of 
pasture, which ciuse*s the land to lie rogareled as 
the (ommon prope i ty of the jieisscssors of flocks. 
The breeding of gods, swine, horses, asses, and 
mule's is much itte ndeel to Silk and honey form 
no me emsielei able branches of trade Corn is still 
imported The mines, winch weio formerly very 
productive, aie no longer wrought Commerce is 
e online d ill Dost e'ntirely to a oontribanel trade With 
Portugal 3 he inhabit nits are poor, and, from the 
want of roiels, lsolitecl from the rest of Spain, and 
rouse epic ntly m a low stite of e iv ilit,ation They 
make e xe rile ut soldiers, liowi ver, and hav e produced, 
a Henes of brave totiquwlodon •> anel gemerals 

KhTRFM AlIlTltA, next to Alemte |e>, the largest 
province of p irtugil.h is an ire i of 8180 sepiaro miles, 
mil, me hiding fin cipitil, Lisbon, contuns 751,571 
inbibitants The greatei pait of the country is 
hilly, but the lulls do not attain my gieat elevation 
To tlie west of the estuaiyof the Tagus arc tho 
granite mountuns of the Sura da Ointri, varying 
from 1500 to 1800 feet m height, and teiminatmg 
in the Cnbo ele lioci To the south ot the Tftgus 
ne bin in moms, partly broken by morasses, and 
the Jinn stone eluin of Arrabida, rising to a heuglit 
of lOOOieet, mil te mini iting in tlio Cabo de EspicheL 
Many distuets ue evtimiely futile, others are 
ban in md un< ultivite d 3 he Tagus, wliu.li is only 
navigable as i ei as Atirmtes, i (" elves the Waters of 
the 7e/< r< s, die Sornyi, uiel tin ('ariha, and is 
strewn vutli isl uids at its month Tho chief pro- 
due turns of the countij are wine, oil, fnuls, com, 
and mils, but even the sanely plains are covered 
nth eistus, rose mu}, mjrtles, and other flowering 
inel ft igi mt plants Llie hreeding of cattle is not 
much attended to The minerils an* marble, coal, 
and hi i salt This ptovmee has been fiequently 
vlSiteel by t u thejuakes 

ESTREMOZ, i. fortified town of Portugal m the 
province of Ale lute jo, is 23 mile s north east of Evoro, 
mil about tin same distune east of Elvos It is 
bruit round the base of tho lull on which its once 
foininDble castle, ere etc el in J (00, is placed It HOW 
rinks as the fourth or fifth stronghold in Portugal. 
E is famous for its manufutores of earthenware, 
its |a>s, which ire mule of a porous clay, and have 
the pi ope rij of keeping wate i singularly cool, are of 
elegant shape, anei me useel all over the peninsula 
The e irthenware manufactures of E seem to have 
continual unchanged srneo Reman times, as until 
the present day the' forms into winch the jars ace 
east are purely classical In the neighbourhood of 
E is a marble quarry Pop 6500 

E'SZEK, a royal free town of Slavonia, on Hie 
right bank of the Drave, twelve miles above its 
confluence with the Danube, is the chief town of 
the district of Veroeczc, and is the most prea^eroua 
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prosperous 


acknowledged 


pigs, iron, deals, wine, and flax The fortress of of the Saxon octarchy, a dignity which he mam* 
Eszah, known m Homan times under the name of tamed to the dose of his reign and life. In 570, E 
Mursia, is protected by a fort situated on the left married Bertha, a Frankish princess. The lady was 
bank of the Brave. In the fortress, thgecommander’s . a Christian, and it is said had stipulated, as a con- 
dwolling and the town house, and Tn the lower ' dition of her marriage, that she would be allowed, 
town, the county building-!, arc specially worthy of j after her aim a) in Kent, to practise her own reli- 
mention During the Hungarian revolution, the j gion Her amiable piety had completely disarmed 
town was at first held by Count Casunir Battli y finyi, E of all nolenco against the Christian religion long 
but capitulated, after a hr go oi several weeks, to 1 before the most important event of hts Me took 
the Austrian gonad, Baton Trebtrsborg Pop 'place, viz., the formal intioduction of Christianity 
13,138, more thin on> lialf of whom aio llornan i into his kingdom Thu was effected by means of 
Catholics, the rest ban • Greek Catholics, l’rotis the ministrations of ,St Augustine, who was sent to 
touts, and Jews | Bntun by J’ope Gregory, and who landed m Kent 

ETAMPES (me Mciwpn), u tow n of Franco, m , m 5% , Ju following year the king himself was 
the department ot Some «.t Oise is -utintui ^2 milt s i cr ^ cr *> u,, ‘ Chnstmnty established among the 
south south-west of Pans, on the Oilcans liadw ly nthorto pagan Saxons After bis conversion and 
It consists mainly of on. stie.t, ibout foui nulis l, *l»t>‘*“'. llR the bishopric of Eochester, 

long The chief buildings m the ecclesiastical ' ln ' 1 u * conceit with Ins nephew Sebert, king of 
edifices E jKissesses a public g. mary, capable of has. x - w bo also li id been com ertod—erected the 
containing MOO tona of \Ui<*at In ind around E ! uimch ojf .St J’lul s in London. He cued in 616 
there aie upwaiels oi 4(1 limn mdls, constantly ^ is ilso distinguished as tbo author of the first 
employed in piovieling for the Pans mulct, eon wntten >Sixou liws These are the Dooms, as they 
sulciabla quantities of guden stuff also aic sent lr< cadtd by Bedt, ‘which he established with the 
from this neighbourhood to the capital Pop 8000 , <-'">* nt of Ins Witan m the days of fet Augustine.’ 

4 xt/, - | , P ' The y are in the Saxon language, and are the earliest 

E1ANG 1)F. BEltll K, a salt I ike of Pi m< p , m ^ n fte n laws that exist m any modern tongue 
the south of the dcputmuit of Bom lies du Kkone, ° 

commnmcate's with the st i by a nirtow chmml, ETHELHE’DA, St, laughter of the king of 
called Tour-le Bouc, nulls 11 miles long by <) bioad ; the Gist Angles, m the m c c'anonised for her 


at its wiele st part This like contains great quail 
titles ot eels auel otlict lish Salt w oiks aic ir 
operation on its banks 


ntum gieat quail saintly vntucs, md when festival in the calendar 
Salt woiks aic m is Oi tuber 17 Her name was popularly abbreviated 
j or eoirupteel into St Aucl ey At a fair in the Isle 


ETAWAH, a town of tbo Do ib, si inels neir the | of * J V< <■ lll ^ d ' l ,r L,r lSt A » d, ‘J 8 F alr . was 

left bank of the Jumni, about 70 mil.sbelow Agn, ' ulHtoH ' LT J hdl a ‘~ m l ku i d ,°* ,ac % wh } ch 

W lat 26° 4b' N , ami long 79° 4' h Though it, Lam, ‘ *° kl “’ w “ ,w ‘ st , A, } dr ,7 8 llce Tawdn, 
IS, on the whole, a dremy mid me in plico, y, t it ! f to my infene.r kind of frippery, is believed 

presents some loinains of men nt giimleur, n „ lle . be a conujit use of the term St Audrey 
particularly many of those ghats or flights of stuis E'THEK (otherwise call, d Etitv Lit Eraim, Vnrio 
which facilitate the appioa.li to tlu liver for the! T tiimi, and Sli i w r.ir Einrn) is prepared from 

purpose of rituil ablution It ..mlains about 18,000 ] al.oliol by tin action of sulphuric iud at an ele- 

inhabitanta mil its pinspcnty, siuli is it is, is j vet, d tunpn itui o On the small scale, the appar- 
ownig chiefly to its position at (lie pun turn of the j itm, which inn be employed for the Jiurposo 18 the 
two roads which lead, to Agi i fioin C iwnpoie and retort and i, caver, into winch a mixture of equal 
Calpec 

ETA'WAH, the district of which the town above V 

mentioned is the cipitil, belongs to the sub pic si 
dency of tlu Ninth vv.st Piovmees It lies entnely 

in the bisitiol tlio Jumna, anil almost exclusively g | r*x\ 

within th. Doib, sin telling in N lit fiom 20° D i 

21' to 27” O', and in E long fiom 78 4b to 79° jffl hsu 

49 1 , and containing 1C74 s.ptaio miles, and about - T . . 

500,000 inhabitants The distil! t was at one time "* 

famous foi the mmderous fiualicism of the Thugs, .j'T 

67 corpse's of then ht. ingleci victims having been "'S&L , ^ — _ .jj&r gqP 1 -.■ g jj j n — 

found in the w ells diuiug i single y uir 

ETCHING See Ef>cn.vvi>o ,, , , . . r , 

„ ,,, , weights of spirits of wine, or rectified Bpint and ou 

ETCHING UPON GLASS See 0 1 ass ( ,f vitriol, or, by volume, 2 of alcohol and 1 of sul- 


E'THELllERT, king of Kent, and fourth m direct phuin acid, are placed, and heat bemg cautioiuly 
descent from the groat Hongist, was bom m the applied, a liquid distils over, which consists of 
year 552, nul succeeded to the throne in about the ether and water In a short time, the contents 
eighth yuai of Ins age The rcpreaeufativo of the ol tin retort begin to blacken, and the operation 
first Saxon kino who ruled m Engl uni, and envious must be stopped, or the distillate wall become con- 
on that account of the. title of Biotwalda, thou laminated with sulphurous acid. On the large 
e'njoyod by Cealwin of Wessex, E rashly undertook scale, a modification of the process is carried as, 
an expedition igamst tbit king in 5b8, a venture which u'liekrs it theoretically a ‘ continuous process,’ 
which, bad he known tin extent of country covered though, piactically, tlicie is a limit to the amount of 
by the West Saxons, lie w mild probably never have ether distilled over 

made The uval kings met it Wtbbuntune, now The conversion of alcohol (C 4 H,0,H0) into ether 
Wimbledon, m Surrey, where i gieat battle took (C 4 H 5 0) and water (HO) by oil of vitriol (HOSO t ), 
place, resulting m the chic at of EtheTbert This is w is at one tune considered to be due simply to 
reeoidul is hang the first battle that ever occurred j the strong affinity of the oil of vitnol for Water, 
oetweed Anglo Saxon sov eragns Taught by dis [ which enabled it to take possession of the (me atom 
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of voter, tho elements of' which form the only 
difference in the ultimate composition of alcohol 
and ether. Thu eimple mode of explaining the 
process of etherification, however, does not acknow¬ 
ledge that the atom of 'water is not retained by 
the oil of vitnol, hut u given off side by side with 
the ether m mechanical eolation therewith. The 
theory of the process now generally accepted is too 
complex for introduction here. 

Ether is a colourless, transparent, volatile liquid 
of great mobility and high refractive power, and 
possessing a fragrant odour, and a fiery, passing to 
a cooling, taste When pure, it his the specific 
gravity 720 (water = 1000) at 60° F, though the 
commercial specimens are never free fiotn water and 
alcohol, and nave the density 740 It boils at 918° 
F (thd commercial at 96 ), and yields a uiy dense 
vapour, the specific gravity of wlinh is 2586, as 
compared with air 1000 When reduced to a temper 
ature of — 24° F, ether freezes It volatilises spun 
taneously when placed m an unconfmcd position, 
as in the palm of the hand,and vaporises so quo kly 
as to produce intense cold Imbed, when water 
is covered with ether, nnd the latti r assisted m 
its evaporation by bung blown upon, it escapes so 
readily as to reduce the temperature of tin w itu 
to 32° F, when it freezes It is very mil mini ibli, 
burning with a yellow white fium, ami mixtd 
With air or oxygui, it gives rise to a elangi rous 
explosive mixture, md hcn<( git at earo it quins 
to be taken in its distill ition to koip all lights 
and fires out of the room win re tin \ ipours 
arc condensing When tthu is added to its own 
bulk of water, briskly agitatid, and allowed to 
settle, the two liquids ippcu to stpu it< strain, 
but it is found that the i flier has taken up 
one eighth of its volume of the wattr, whilst the 
latter has dissolved the same quantity of ether 
It is readily miscible with alcohol m all proportions 
Ether is one of the best solvents for the oils and 
fats, and hence is employed in anilysis for the 
solution and separation of the oils fiom other 
organic matters, as m the analysis of oil < ikes, <X.c 
It is also a good solvent of lodnn, sulphur, phot, 
plioms, and of strychnine, and otlu i alkaloids, as 
well as of eoirosivc sublimate, and otlu l silts 

Ether is useful m the pic paration of freezing 
mixtures, and the mixture of ethet and solid < n 
bonic acid gives rise to the lowest temperature 
which lias as yet bun attained When inhahd 
by man and the lower animals ether first produces 
stimulating and into'mating efluts, but afterwaiils 
it gives rise to drowsiness, accompanied by compli * 
insensibility, which entitles ether to be regarded as 
an important anaisthetic agent, and, indeed, for some 
fame it was the only agent use cl for prodnectig An i s 
thcsia (q v ) in operations, but has been entirely 
superseded by the employment of chloroform 

Ether enters into combination with many acids, 
forming comjiouud ethers, possessing gieat fragrancy, 
the more important of which arc given in the fol 
lowing table 


Acetic Ether, 
Butvrlo Ether, 
Ceproic Ether, 
Rime Fther, 


C.UiOC.U (>, 
t>t) " ' 
G.IHO 


f »«,»<>,( 


Pine-apple Oil 
Essence of Melons 


Felargnmc Ether, C 4 II»0,C ,,11,,0„ Lwnce of Quinces 
* GBnamhic Ether, Wine Oil 

There are other ethers, m which ordxnaty ether 
is not one of the members, as 

Amyl Acetlo i ther, C 10 TI,,0,0,11,0,, Jargonelle Pear Oil 
Amyl Valeriunlo Fther, C.,11,,0 Apple Oil 

Methyl Salicylic Ether, 0,11,0,C„tl5()s, Oil of W inter Greens 

ETHER, sometimes JvTHER, the name given to 
the medium which is assumed m astronomy and 
.physics as filling all space. It was shewn by 


Newton, that if light consisted of material portholes 
projected from luminous bodies, those must move 
fatter m solids and liquids than in air, in order that 
tine laws of refraction might bo satisfied m their 
motions. Huyghons, on the other hand, shewed, 
that to account for the same laws on the supposition 
that light consisted m the undulatory motions of an 
clastic medium, it must move more slowly m solid* 
and fluids than in gases Fizonu and Fouoault 
have lately, by different methods, measured these 
velocities relatively, and have found Huyghens’s 
prediction to be correct Light, then, consists m 
the vibr itury motion of a medium, which must, of 
course, fill ill spue This is called Ether As yet, 
we hnvi no ulua as to its ultimate naturo , soma 
of our greatest philosophers, even, have supposed 
tli it it ui ly be o! tin class of ordinary gases, 
and that oiu atmosphere, for instance, is not finite 
m extint, but pervades, with greatly reduced 
density, all mtuplimtiry and interstellar spaoe. 
Many obpcturns, liowivir, may easily be raised 
aguust this supposition Mciuwlule, we may 
rtmaih tint the mitlumatuat thooiy of light, ou 
tin hypothesis of undid itionR, lequins that the 
\dilating imdimn should possess properties more 
neaily illicd to those of an clastio solid than those 
of a liquid oi a gas Tht otlu r being required for 
tilt cxplan itinn of the existent© and the propa- 
gition of lighl, it becomts a nutter of importance 
to inquire how m my more of the physical forces 
miy be rtfenetl to tin same cause or medium. 
I, ubaut In at most 11 rtninly may, and, in all prob¬ 
ability, grivitifaon, mohculai actions, magnetic, 
t It < tue, and iltitro dvnumc attractions and repul¬ 
sions, an dso to bt thus t xplained As to sensible 
and lattnt lit it, elcctneity and magnetism them- 
sclv es, the in 11 ssity is not so cli ar, but even these 
hav e bt eu ot 1 ite almost s itiHfactorily explained 
by tlio hypothesis of tin all pervading ether Seo 
Forrn, in tbi irtulc just relentd to, a good deal 
murt will be lotuid with teftiencc to this subject, 
and espttully with itftitnce to the impossibility 
of the t tliLr’s t nns sting ol air or other gases, wllicu 
are mult up of distinct md separated particles 

E'TIIICS, i woid of Gn tk nngm, meaning nearly 
the sunt thing as the more familiir term Morals 
The st i* nee*, tit itmg of tin nature mil grounds of 
Moi d Olu ir ition, and t xpounding our vnnousduties, 
is called s mctimes by the one term, and sometimes 
by tile other This is a subject when lu opinions SO 
dillcrent from tath othtr have bet n, and are still 
held, tint a wiiter’s task must be first m explaining 
what are the thief points iu dispute, and next m 
giv ing an account of the positions taken up by the 
opposing schools 

There aie fwo distinct questions connected with 
tlio Theory of Morals The first is the properly 
ethical question, and is, what is the criterion of a 
moral art 9 otherwise express! d as the moral stan- 
o.oi d— the etrt uinstancc ihtirmuung an action to bo 
ru/hl, and not imonq, nor simply indifferent as regards 
right and wrong What tit tcrmines us to single out 
some conduct as tho subject of moral approbation, 
anil other conduct as the subjtct of moral disap¬ 
probation? Wt consult r murdet, theft, breach of 
promt.' - or c ontracts, resistance to authority, cruelty, 
ingratitude, slandu, holding of slaves, polygamy, to 
be wrong, or unmoial, and the science of ethics is 
called upon to assign the reason, oj reasons, why 
thest vanous actions are so accounted. 

The other question is propeJy psychological) in 
other words, rt 1 itos to tho constitution of the human 
mind It is, by what faculty of our nature da W» 
recognise tlus difference m actions 7 Is it by one of 
our ordinary intellectual faculties, such as ReasonT 
or by some of our emotional susceptibilities, as Love 

is» 
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and Hatred’ or by a mixed faculty like Prudence’ 
or by something peculiar and distinct, relating to 
this one object and no other, as the eye is formed 
for recognisin'* colour, and the ear for sound t 
'Ihis question nas been often improperly mixed up 
■with the other, although there are certain theories 
wherein the answer to the first depends on the 
answer to the second 

As regards the Standard of Morals, it should be 
premised that Punishment for no git ct is w li it slu ws 
an action to be obligatory We may dislike a m m’s 
conduct, but if wt do not consictei it deserving of 
punishment, it is not immoral m our tycs People’s 
imprudences, w lun by tiny hint tin involves alont, 
are disapproved of, but tin r< is seldom any disjiosi 
tldn to step in by it ly of jic n lit y m order to prev cut 
such conduct, the dis ippiobatmn, then fori, is not 
of the moral kind Tin pumshmiiit inflicted bv 
society is partly ligil, or througli the mil govern 
ment, and paitly by puliln opinion, vvhnli, by 
attaching a stigini to eutun eonduit, is able to 
inspire no less dr< id than tile end autlionty The 
^punishment, by soi 11 tv* .u ting in this w ty, is sonic 
tunes ealleid the popul u sine turn, to distinguish it 
fiom the li gal sanction IMtonntn is mother mine 
for the same thing Mmy kinds ot conduct toler 
ated by law, are still punished by the loss of puhlu 
esteem and the infln turn of displace (owardiee, 
eccentricity, heterodoxy bivoncl eutun limits, 
expose tlie individual to public censure Many 
kinds of minim imty, is m litre it nig dependents, 
have no othci cheek tli in e \pr<sse d dis ipjirob itimi 
There have bun vinous theories tee account for 
the singling out of some u turns to be nitliorit etively 
forbidden by' Liw md Society tint is, fen bidden 
by the sine tom of rmnishmt nt Some line suit 
that the will of the lie lfcy, or divine le \el item, lias 
indicated what w e aie not to do, mil tint tluio is 
nothing left tons but to uniform to whit is thus 
presenheel, others, as OudwmHi ni uni tin, on the 
eontraiy, that whit the Duty tommimls must be 
such as oui own e tinseie.nco ijtpioie s, eitlin wise wt 
coillel liot give Him the dial letcr of being liidepi nil 
cntly good and just It has lie en saiel th.it flight 
Reason shews us the elideieme between light md 
wrong, this w is (’udwoitli’s own view Minnie 1 
Cl like conceived th it theie was m eternal mil 
intrinsic/itHcss in the things consuls ie d is light, md 
an unfitness m the wrong ‘with t legard to wine li 
the will of Cod alwiys chooses and which ought 
likewise to ehtiimine tin wills of ill suboidmate 
rational bungs ’ Both these wnteis limed it reply¬ 
ing to Hobhe s, vvho h ill m,lint lined tint tlie Civil 
Magmtiate is HUpreme 111 Molality as well as m 
Politics, meaning, howi ve 1 in ill ptobabdity, th it 
the magistrate himself ought to fiauie his die tales 
in one, as m the other, with a v ie vv to the public 
good, which would he i Utditaiiin view The 
phrase, ‘the Moral Sense,’ which now npresents 
perhaps the most prevalent znnial theory, oeeurs 
first in Lord Shaftesbury's Jnc/uu 1 / Coma ninq 
Viiltie, from whom it was adopteelby Hutelieson, 
and has smee pissed into geneial euinuey Some 
times it lixi be en maiut uneel tli it a ri g iril to Self 
interest is the only ultimate rule of right, which has 
a very diffeimt meaning, accoidmg as wt* look at 
self exclusive or inclusive, of other men’s wellbeing 
The most enlarged bene vole nee, in one new, is but 
an aspect of Re If -VUm Smith, in Ins Theory of 
Moral tientimnh, laiel down is the cuterionof right, 
thc> ‘sympathetic feeliugs of the impartial and well 
informed spec tator ’ But although this theory 
acknowledges entr bias 111 the capacity of agents, it 
presumes ns to be infallible wlien acting as juelges 
or cooties, a position by no moms self evident. The 
spectator has his own failings as well as the actor, 


unless specially qualified by nature and education 
to play the part of a moral judge. But to pass on. 
Jeremy Bentham is known os the most distinguished 
propounder of the principle of Utility as the basis of 
morals, a pnncqile explained by him as in contrast, 
first to Asceticism, and next to ‘Sympathy and 
Antipathy,’ by which he meant to desonke all those 
systems, such as the Moral Sense theory, that are 
grounded m internal feekng, instead of a regard 
to outward consequences In opposing Utility to 
Ascetu ism, lit intended to imply that there was no 
merit attaching to self denial as such, and that the 
infliction of pam, or the surrender of pleasure, could 
only be justified by being the means of procuring a 
gre iti r amount of happiness than was lost Paley 
ilso repudiated the eloetrme of 1 Moral Sense, and 
held thit viitue is ‘the doing good to mankind, 
in obeilunee to the will of flod, and for the sake 
of evil listing liippincss’ The utilitarian theory 
of Benthim, with various modifications, has been 
de fended and expounded by James Mill, in his 
A nalt/sii of the Human Mind , anel in his anonymous 
!<\ aqua nf on Machntosh bv John Austin, in his 
Tioi’inte of Juiispnulrlire J)ete>mined, and by Mr 
Tolin Stii ut Mill 111 his Jiiisntntwni and Discumons, 
md 111 Fms t's Mai/azint (Oct to Dec 1861) 

r i he gre at < emte en u sy m iy be s llel to lie between 
tin iilherents of the Moral Sense in some torn or 
otliu, ind tho -,1 tint deny both the existence of a 
sepirate funity m the uiiml lor jiereemng moral 
distinctions mil the lielity of the determina¬ 
tions ot the indivieb u conscience, maintaining 
th it 11101 ality ought to he founded on a regard to 
the welllienu.* of mankind mil tint exclusively, 
mil that mlis of mm ility gioundid on any other 
motives ill indefensible lu short, the ejuestion 
is. Is morvhty* .111 mttution of the mmd, or is it like 
the government of the state*, a positive institution, 
on which diiierent societies may ebfler, and which 
in i> be si t up 01 be ibi og etc d at the pleasure of 
the aoui ty ‘ 

Tin theory 01 Litiutivi Morality was vigorously 
iss tile d by Locke* in Ins JJssai/ on th Inulei .standing 
(book 1 ehip 1), mil we may venture to say that 
his objections to whit he e ilk el ‘Innate Practical 
Pi me lph s’ lm c neve 1 be e 11 answere d The so objec¬ 
tions ti n 1 be 111 give n 111 1 condensed foirn by* Paley 
(Monti I'hilosophi•/, book l ) Loelte urged that, 
111 point of f let, there arc no pimciple's universally 
lceeiveil inning men, that mor.il lutes require a 
11 ison to be given feu them, which ought not to ho 
m e e ss iry, if the y anc innate, that virtue is gene- 
lally approved of, not because lunate, but because 
pi editable , that innumerable enormities have been 
prietiseel in v mows coiintiii's without even causing 
t emorse , th it the moral rule s of some nations are 
flatly e mill iiliete el by otlie rs , that no one has ever 
been able* to tell wh it the innate rules are, that we 
do not find children possessed of any moral lules, 
Ac It has hi on attempted to reply to the objection, 
founded on tin great variety and opposition of moral 
mbs in dillerent ]ilaees and times, by saying that 
although tin substance of the moral codes differ— 
one part ot the world being monogamous and chaste, 
wluk othei nations allow promiscuous intercourse 
of the sexis—all agree in enjoining some moral 
rules , now he re is there an absence of social and. 
men d obligations But this is to depart from the 
originil question, which was to assign the standard 
of morals, tin criterion for determining which of two 
opposite courses—monogamy or polygamy— Is the 
correct or moral course The intuitive moralists 
say that human nature is endowed w*ith an instinct 
vi Inch at once approves the nglit and disapproves of 
the wrong, and that we need go no further than, our 
ow n conscience to settlo the point Now, when the^ 

« 
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existence of contradictory consciences is pointed 
out, it is not to the purpose to say that these 
are still consciences, and indicate something as 
obligatory , this all admit what wo desire is, to 
determine which we are to follow 
Dr Whewell, m his Element» of Morality, has 
proposed a way out of this serious difficulty by 
setting up a supreme or Stnudard Conscience, by 
which the individual conscience may be squared 
and corrected, but ho has not told us who are tlio 
men whose conscience is the standard , it bomg 
obvious that the human race, as a whole, do "not 
recognise any such, ultliough each sep irato com 
Biunity might consent to tike some ot its most 
estimable citizens, or the interpreters of its religious 
code, as models to ionium to 

The following is one view of the natuii and 
origin of oui vnoral pnuupks which would seem 
ffte from the grivt objections ilmvc nllmlid 
to If we set aside foi the pie scut tin question 
as to the proptr standard of mol ils, tin entmon 
that we should considei the right criterion, it 
we had to onaet a code of mortis foi tlu lirst 
time, and if we look it the moial principles tint 
have prevailed m eliftcrent nitions md tiim i avi 
shall lmd th it they hav< been diitatid fioni two 
diatmet kinds of motives Tlu oni is I'tihty, in 
the sense of tin lomnion siiity of min living 
m society The piohibitions igainsf mmsl lying, 
theft, breach of begun libillton, no mcissiry, 
Wherever mui have formed tin mm 1ms into tom 
mumties , anti it is the igrteimntm sue h matte 1 s 
as these —although subject still to %ei> gn it 
varuties —that mikes up tin amount ot undo] 
mity actually edisirvcd in tin moial eodts ot 
nations If tin society did not agree to pioteet lib 
and piopcrty, by punishing tin iiinultier anti the 
thief, nothing would be g inn el by coming uneiu 
the sway of Government, nul hum in beings would 
not be got to assoeiati tin nisi Ives in tubes or 
nations The common end gives a common elm 
actor to the means without supposing i spie.ul 
instinct to suggest that stealing is wiong Hut, m 
the second pi ice, there have be e u, in the mol il e oelt s 
of all countiics, piohibitmns not connccte d with any 
public utility, but prompte <1 by stiong scntuiicnt il 
likings 01 aversions, winch have icquireil the feme 
of law, and are m tele the found itiou of compulsory 
enactments Of this kinel is the antipathy of the 
Jew and the Mohaunm d ut to the ]>ig the Hindu 
repugnance to anim il food gi nti illy, and the usages 
of a merely ceremonial kind prevailing among m iny 
nations, winch are as stringently enforced by li i 
and. public opinion as the) s icre due ss of life and 
property Foi a woman, among the Mussulmnis, 
to expose her face in publu, is as gre at an (inn e 
as going nakeel would he with us , while, among 
savage tribes, in waim clumtes, whin, clothing 
is little required, it is no shame to expose the 
whole person For the so piactices, no reason can 
be given, tho public suitinie ut Ins letermuiod 
some things to bo right and otlu is wrong, without 
reference to any public or private utility , and 
it is in these enactments, foundeel on liking or 
disliking, that nations have differed most widely, 
the difference often amounting to contrariety The 
Indent Greeks held it as a sacred obligation to 
dnnk wine m honour of Dionysus (Bacchus), the 
Nazarenes among the Jews and the Mohammedans 
entertained an opposite view A legislate! foi the 
Horth American Indians might piohibit alcoholic 
liquors on the ground of public utility, the natives 
not being able to control themselves uuder stimu 
lants, but the prohibition of wine ui those other 
instances IS probably a species of asceticism, or an 
•aversion to human pleasures as such, which belongs 


to Hie domain of sentiment, and not to the consider¬ 
ation of utility * 

Looking at the many etapncious injunctions that 
owe their origin to fancies such as these, it may be 
doubted whctlior the human race can ever gain 
anything by departing from the principle of utility 
ns the sole critenon of good morality, anei there U 
an increasing temdency to recognise the supremacy 
of this prine lple both in Morals and m Legislation. 
Justice, tiuth, purity, although somi times viewed 
sentimentally, oi as being ends themselves, are ut 
men’s piactue* lookeel upon more anil more ns of the 
nature of ititlin',, the promotion of human happiness 
be mg the end 

A gie it number of the existing moral rules can be 
tiaecd to i ilistniet lustorie al origin, piemng still 
more decisively that they are not the suggestions 
of a universal instinct of the- human miuel The 
Mohammedan code of mor ils t ime fi om Mohammed, 
Confucius was the moral bgislitm of one largo 
he e tiou of the Chinese The making of tho marriage 
tie irrevocable in Christendom was an exercise of 
pipal authonty m tlu 1 )tli c, and has since been 
ripe did m some l’i otestunt coutlines, although 
ii taint el in Cithohc stitu Sec llivouch, Man¬ 
ia ve i 'l’he sentinunt whuli foi bids the holding 
of hum ui beings ns si ives is chiefly the growth of 
tin list two oi thm centimes 

Although the doe time o) intuitive morality is, in 
this vnw, denied, it is still ailinitteel that there is 
such i powei m tho mind ns Conscience, which 
w uns us whin we are doing wiong, and is to a 
eeitim extent i fence to mike us do right But 
it e Minot he sluvvii tint wi nu liorn with any 
such piiiuipfc, combining both iulightenment and 
motive' jmwei Conscience is a ipouilh There 
in in oui i(institution itrtiin primitive impulses 
that so 1 ir loinenh with what is our duty, and 
thinfoit contiibuti to the formation of tlie Con 
science , these in jiniRipally Self pieseivation, or 
a icgird to omstdves, and Sympathy, or a regard 
to oilieis There aie m my ehities tint wo are 
piomplid to fm oui own interest, such as tolling 
the truth in oidei tint pcoph in ly confide iu us, 
obeying tlu laws to ivoiel punishment, etc But 
wo cannot perftum ill our soml duties if wo look 
men ly to iiursehe s We mast, in addition to pra- 
ilcnic, ha.e a souk cot i/i*i ate i estul action, inducing 
us both to ivoiel in piling our fellow beings in the 
promotion of out own siThshness, vnd occasionally 
to sienficc ouiselves foi the sake' of others Suoh a 
pi me lple exists in oui mcntil nature although not 
ol i ejual strength m all nunds Being provided 
with thesi two primitive spuugs of action, we ore 
susceptible of In mg e due atul to the sense of moral 
obligation Tho child is first taught obedience by 
icnaltu - and is made to lssociatc pain with for- 
ndilen actions This is tin ge>rm of coiiRUOnce. 
Habits of avoiding what is piolubited umlor penal¬ 
ties arc gradu ihy fonne d, md the sense ot Authority 
anil Law is thereby aeqiine il Win n the powers of 
observation anti reason come tei maturity, the indi¬ 
vidual secs why the restrictions of duty have been 
imposed, anel is the n i < uly of lus own accord, and 
apart from the ft ir of punishment, to behave rightly 
The Conscience, grounded on Fear, then becomes toe 
Conscience grouudt d on spontaneous approval 

Conscience thus follows, and does not precede, 
the experience ot human authonty Authonty, 
sanctioned by jmmshment, is the type and the 
starting point, iven when the conscience takes 
an mdppmdent flight, and adopts rules for itself 
ekflercnt from those that eutered into its education* 
Tho great mass of human beings have nothing more 
than the slavish conscience, or the habits imparted 
by the exercise of the parental aad public authority, 
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■which shewn what w the mofct natural foundation of 
moral sentiment The persons that judge of right 
for themselves, instead of implicitly receiving the 
maxims peculiar to the society where they grow 
up, are so few as to be the exception everywhere, 
their conscience docs not prove what is the usual 
endowment of human nature m this respect 
Inquiries of the nature of those above sketched, 
proceed upon the assumption that moral distinr 
turns have their gicmnd m the constitution of the 
world and of man’s nituie, and may lie discovered 
by the exercise of human retson, as tlio other laws 
of the universe ir< liut practically, the rules of 
morality have, m almost all i(immunities, Ik cn more 
or less dependent upon a be hef in divine laws supei 
naturally revealed Tin r( 1 ition of tin sf to scien 
tific ethics will be consider! d under llc\ ri anov 
ETIIIO'PIA, the biblical Kuih Originally, all 
the nations inhabiting th< southern part of tho 
globe, as known to the ancients , or i itlici, all nun 
of dark brown or black colour, wtic tailed Ethio¬ 
pians (Gi aitkii—fipi, sunburned) Eater, this liamo 
Was given more paiticularly to tin inhabit mts of 
the countries south of Libja and Egypt, or the 
Uppei Nile, extending from 10“ —25“ N hit, 45° 
—58“ E long —the present Nulni, Seminar, Kor 
dofan, Abyssinia The accounts which the ancients 
have left us with lesncct to this pioplo art, even 
where they are not of an cutudy fabulous nitiue, 
extremely scanty auil untrustworthj, as both 
Greeks and Homans ncvei got beyond N ipnta, 
19“ N lat We will just mention that from the 
Homeric ago down to Ptolemy—who is somewlivt 
better informed - these it gums woe peopled by 
Pygmies, Troglodytes (dwtilers in t wins), Blcm 
myes (hideous men), Maerolm (long livid nun), Ac , 
besides being divided into the 1 aids of cinnamon, 
myrrh, of elephant eatirs, fish titers, tortoise eaters, 
serpcnt-eateis, Ac The only portion of mi it nt 
records which does contun something akin to his 
toncal accounts, is that which refeis to Meioc, m 
island formed by tlic rivers Ast ijihus and Astaboris, 
tributaries of the Nile There stood, from tunes 
immemorial, an oracle of Jupiltr Ammon This, 
and the central portion of the island, together with 
the extraordinary fertility of its sod, the abimd 
ance of animals, metals, Ac , made it not only 
the chief place of resort for all the inhabitants of 
the adjacent parts, especi illy tho numerous nomad 
tribes, but also tlie cmpouiun for India, Arabia, 
Ethiopia, Egypt, Libya, and Carthage Thus it 
grew so rapidly, that about 1000 n c it counted 
among the most powerful states of the ancient 
world, and about 760, having ever smcc Sesostris 
been tributary to Egypt, it succeeded, under 
Sabaaus, in shaking oft tho Egyptian yoke, and 
oontinued, in its turn, to hold Egypt for about 
sixty years During the icign of l’sammetichus, 
5240,000 Egyptians sottletl in Merot, which, tho 
greater part of the immigiants being artisans, 
traders, Ac, rose stall liighu M my new cities 
were built, and the state was in the most flourishing 
condition, when it was conqueied by Cambyses, 
about 530 r. o He fortified the capital town, and 
called it Moiot After the destruction of Thebes 
by Cambyses, most of the inhabitants of that city 
took refuge there, and made the country still moro 
Egyptian Ergamenes transformed its theocracy 
into a military monarch’, in the 3d century Under 
Augustus, Meroc was conquered, and a Queen 
Candace is mentioned as Ins vassal Under Nero, 
nothmg but ruins raaiked the place of this once 
powerful and highly civilised state Up to this 
day, remnants of mighty buildings, covered with 
sculptures—representations of priestly ceremonies, 
battles, Ac —and half defaced inscriptions hewn m 


rooks, besides rows of broken sphinxes and colossi, 
are frequently met with in those parts. 

Their religion, art, form of government, and 
civilisation, generally being —m their chief features 
at least—so identical with the Egyptian as to have 
given rise to the question, which df the two nations 
imparted their knowledge to the other, we will 
refer the reader for these points to fie article 
Egypt , and will proceed now to Bay a few words 
on the history of the descendants of the ancient 
Ethiopians—the inhabitants of the present Habesoh, 
or Abyssinia—as we derive it from their very poor 
and scanty native chronicles 

According to thi sc, the son of Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba (Makeda as they, Balkis as the 
Arabian historians call her), n imed. Memlehek, was 
the first king of the Ethiopians Few kings’ names 
occur up to the time of Christ, whdh Bazen occu- 
imil the throne The missionary Frumentius (330) 
found two brothers (Christians) reigning—Abreha 
and A/beba During tlie time of the Greek emperor 
Justin (522), King Elerbias destroyed the state of 
the Ifomtntts in Asia, m order to revenge their 
persecutions of Christians, and was canonised. 
From 960 to 1300, another dynasty, the Zagoean, 
ht Id the clutf powir, all the members of the 
Solomonic dynasty, save one, having boon murdered 
by Esil, who made her son king In 1300, Ekon- 
Aml ik, a descendant of this one scion of tho 
house of David, who h fled to Sheba, regained 
possession of the country nil made Sheba, instead 
of Axum, the sc it of ^ivemmeut To this day, 
lus family rules the country Frequent revolutions 
with m, more esptmlly brought about by the 
religious squabbles imported by the Bortuguoso 
towards tho end of the 15th c, and a host of 
enemies all around—the most formidable of whom 
were wild nomad trilies of the desert—forced tho 
kmg3 more than once to apply for foreign help, 
amongst others, that of the Turks in 1508, and 
the affurs of the modtrn state have at all times 
been anything but prosperous Special mention 
is made of Kang Zara Takob (Constantine), 1434— 
1469, who sent an embassy to tht church council 
at Florence, of Aznaf-Saged (Claudius), 1540— 
1559, during whose reign Christoph de Gama from 
Portugal lived m Ethiopia, and mode common 
causo with him against Ins enemies This king also 
wrote a confession of faith, in which he defended 
his church both against Jesuits and the charge of 
leaning towards Judaism Socmios (1605—1632) 
openly professed Roman views, but his son 
Facilities soon expelled the Jesuits and their friends 
from the country, and put an end to the Roman 
influence Among theso friends was also Abba 
Gregoniis, later the friend of the great Ethiopolo- 
gist Ludolf, who, having made Ins acquaintance 
at Rome, induced him to migrate to Gotha, where 
he also remained until his death Under Joas 
(1753—1769), the Gollas, a nomad tribe, hitherto 
the mightiest and most dangerous enemies of the 
Ethiopians, not only gamed admission to all the 
offitis in tho state, but acquired almost absolute 
power One of them (Susul Michael), holding the 
place of 1 Rftsli, or prime-minister and chief-com- 
mander of the troops, proved a very great friend to 
Brace, to whom he also intrusted the govornmedt 
of a province. Since Salt’s visit, tne country 
remains convulsed with internal revolutions, sedi¬ 
tions, Ac, there being several pretenders in the 
field The taxes of the country are mostly paid fa 
kind—raw material, metal, horses, Ac. The king 
resides but rarely in the city, and for the mosipart 
remains with his soldiers in the camp His official 
name is Negus, or, in full, Negus Nagass 2%-itjopfo, 
King of the Kings of Ethiopia— alluding to the 
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chiefs of the towns and provmcis. The soldiers 
receive no pay, hut rely on plunder , and are said to j 
he very valorous. 

Emigrants, as were beyond doubt the eaihest 
settlers in Ethiopia, from the other aide of the 
Arabian isthmus, it is but natural that the structure 
of their language, as well as that of their own 
b" ■ ..ea, should bear traces of their Shenutic origin 
" j.« reason of this emigration is contained m the 
eiy name of this language, which is called Oeez — 
free, affording a most stnSing parallel to the desig 
nation Franc —French Free places of habitation 

were what they came in search of The name 
Ethiopian, or, as they call it, Ithiopjawan, they 
adopted from the Greeks at a vli y 1 ite period '1 his 
their oldest language, Leshana Get" was suppressed 
, by a royal decree of Ikon Anil ik, ,n the 14th c ind 
■flic Amh&ric adopted as the court language Evci 
since, it has, with exception of the pi ounce of 
Tigrt, where it is still spoken (noth slight idiom itic 
changes), remained the Lvthaiin Marita f ) the lan 
guage of books .and of the chutch ft is cxelusiidy 
used in writing, eien of oidinary litters, mil the 
educated alone uudeistind it Its genet d structure 
comes as close to that of the Aiabic .as n efiahet cm 
and must A great many of its wonls art still 
classical Aralne others ltsimhli more the Htbrcw 
and its two Chahlei diakcts, tin Arauiait and 
Synac, others, agun,belong to Afi lean di dc cts, and 
many, as tin nmicx of the months, ir< (boh It 
has 20 letters, 22 of which War the in< nut Shunilu 
stamp, ind exhibit thr griattst ltkcutss to tilt 
Phoenician, the common original nlphibet, and 
seven vowels, mcliiAing uiry short r, which sounds 
precisely like the Hebiew ScbCwa These \owils 
are represented by little hooks, uid k maul lust p u 
ably attached to thfir rcspotice kltcis , and ns 
the Geez, unlike all its sistei languages is licitr 
written without vowels, tin ilphibct becomes a, 
syllabary with 182 characters Another diffeienct 
exists in its being written from left to light—a 
circumstance from which some h tve concluded that 
the Greeks introduced writing m Ethiopia, foi 
getting, m the first place, tint Gntk itstif w is 
frequently written from right to left, and that 
Zend, certain cuneiforms, hieioglyphs, Ac, art like 
wise written from left to right We cannot tub i 
here into the gramrn itic il mmuti e of the 1 mgiiagt, 
we will only mention that out of the tc u conjuga 
tions, eight are Arabic , th it there is a double 
infinitive, but no participl* md no dual that the 
formation of the so called plural, and of d< elension 
generally, point to that very remote period win a 
the Hebrew and Arabic made use of the same giam- 
maticnl processes There are no diacritical marks 
employed in writing, the letters are not <-ombin< d, 
and the words ari separated by tw o dots 

Although there can be no doubt of the existence 
of a nth literature in a flourishing country like 
Ethiopia anterior to Christ, still, owing both to 
frequent internal convulsions, and the misguided 
zeal of the early Chr.stian missionaries, who hert 
and elsewhere considered it their first duty to 
destroy all the ancient records of which they could 
get hold, nothingbut a few half erased inscriptions 
Save survived- The earliest existing document of 
post-Chnstiau literature is a complete translation of 
theBiblejprobablybyFrnmentius SeeFnmnsirnus. 
The Old Testament, probably a translation from the 
Alexandrine version of the LXX, consists of four 

C l, the Law or Octatcuchm (five hooks of 
s, Joshua, Judges, Buth), 2, Kings, 3, Solo¬ 
mon , 4, Prophets, and two books of the Maccabees 
The New Testament consists of—1, Gospels, 2, 
Acts, 3, Panins, 4, Apostolus A very peculiar 
.hook, Henoch, belongs also to the literature of the 


Old Testament. See Enoch. The New Testament 


tions. The Ethiopians have a liturgy (Kanon 
Kedaso —Holy Kanon) and a symbolico-dogmatioal 
work (Haimanota Abate—Belief of the Fathers), con¬ 
taining portions of homilies of the Greek Fathers, 
Athanasius, Basil the Great, Chrysostom, Cyril, ' 
Gregory of Kyssa and Na/ianzen Besides these, 
they lia\e m utyiologies, filled Synaxar They 
employ in this then sacrid literature a peculiar 
kind of lliythm without a distinct metre Any 
number of iliynnng lines forms a stanza, without 
reference to tin nunibir of words < onstituting 
the \ 11 so, oi of 11 ises i onstituting the stanza They 
ilso use certim phrases is a rtfinm -not unlike 
thennnnci ut (lie mi dies d Ifibicw Pi/mon See 
Ji wish LiTi .1 m \s to goneial literature, they 
have inithir a writtin book of laws, nor a gram- 
11111 ol then own lmgtnge, mu, in fact, any¬ 
thing woitli nuntuming, ixicpl a Ofnoiude of 
A mill and (’Inonult* ij Ahipnnia Tiny are very 
ioud, howcvei, of nddlts, wise saws, and the like, 
bo fiscmding to tb< Eistun mind They have 
i Dutionuy, but most of its explanations and 
tiunslitions ire uttoil) wrong No wonder the 
b lined in Eiuojk should liavi been sorely pnzzled 
by stii h i 1 ingu ige, and that they should, after 
long umsida ition, hue pionounced it to be either 
‘Cbibbe’ or Tmliui’ whilt Bruce held it to be 
tin 1 itigungo of Ad mi and Eve Potgon, a Cologne 
i Inneli provost, hippenmg to Iv at Homo at the 
hi ginning of the 16th t , tin re nude tin acquaint- 
ante of nvtivi Etlnopi ms, and In rune the first to 
enlighten tin would on tin nature of this occult 
language Affei linn cuine the C.UTOolile Jacob 
M minus Vk tonus fiom Ttiatc, who wrote Institu- 
hunts Ij iinput ChuJdati .S’ A ihtop (ltome, 1648), 
an nitiii ly worthless book , then Wemim is, who in 
IPS') publishi (1 m Etbiopi m grammar and (fiction¬ 
al) ’lhi prmupal mvi stigator, however, is Hiob 
Ernlolf fiom Gotha, who, aided bvthe A bln Gregorius 
hi fore mintiouul, and supported by Ins own extra- 
ordinirv linguistic talents and indomitable energy, 
uipim.il sue h i power ovei this liuguage, tliat not¬ 
withstanding tin mimlx r of eminent Orientalists, 
muh as Plitt, Law'icmc, Born, Hnpfeld, Hoffmann, 
Iloidigti iuvald, lsenbtrg, Bhimcubach, &c, who 
line c sum his tune bestowed much attention upon 
it, lus liooks still bold the lust place It is 
baldly necessity to aeld, that the Ethiopian is pno 
of the most important and indispensable languages 
to the Slunulic scholir, containing as it does a 
gieat nuny words and forms of a ilato anterior 
to the st ptu ation of the different Nhemitic dialects 
Among the most important Ethiopian books printed 
in Europe aro the Psalms, edited with a Latin 
translation by Luilolf (Frmkfort, 1701), the New 
Testament, m two volumes (Borne, 15*18), the 
l ink of I I moth (Loud 1840), Amen no Isuim Vatu, 
with a Latin translation by Lawrence (Oxford, 
1810), Jhdascaha, or apostolic al constitution of the 
Abyssinian Church, with an English translation by 
Platt (Lond, 1814, &c) - Ludolf’s works are— Gram- 
maticn yfthtopia (Loud 1661), Lexicon AEttuopicum 
(Frankfort, 1609), Hiitorui AEthioptca (Frankfort, 
1681) Sec also Ueoren, Historical Researches. 
Cailliau, Voyage il Mnoi , Salt, Brute, Jtuppell, 
&c, Tratela 

E'THIOPS, or zE'THIOPS (Or auk,, I bum, and 
ops, countenance , being of a bit k or burned coun¬ 
tenance), is a term applied by the ancient chemists 
to certain oxides and sulphides of the metals which 
possessed a dull, dingy, or black appearance Thps, 
Ethiops Marttalu was the nurture of protoxide and 
peroxide of iron, known as the black oxide; Etfaops 

US 
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Mineral, or Jithwpa Narcoticus, the black gray 
sulphuret of mercury procured by triturating m a 
mortar a mixture of meriury and Sulphur, and 
Jithuipa pei tie, was obtained by agitating commercial 
mcicury for weeks or months, when the oxygen of 
the air slowly formed the black oxide of mercury 

ETHMOI'D BONE, Tuf (so called from Hhnoi, 
a sieve), is one of the eight hones which collectively 
form the cavity of tin cranium It is of a some 
what cubical form, aud is situated between the two 
orbits of the eye, at the root of the nose Its uppe r 
surface is perfuratid l>> a number of Bmall openings 
(whence its liann), tlnough which the hlaments ot 
the olfactory n< rvi pass elounw irds fiom the mt< 
nor of the skull to tin si.it of the sense of said], | 
in the upper pirt of thi non It consists of u 
perpendieulai icntril plite or 1 uni I la, wlmh iituu 
lates with the vomer ami with the eentril hbrn 
oaitilagc, and thus assists in tunning thi septum oi 
partition hetmen tin two nostrils Du litnil 
mosses present a very tomplii iti d in range mint, iml 
aro so planned as to givi in i small sp in a viij 
large amount of snrfae i, on w lin h tin iiJ ime nts of 
tho olfactory nerve aie spie ul In eoinjnritiie 
anatomy, we lmeJ i elite e t i itio betwe en tin ilcvelop 
ment of these m isses ami the 1 ae utimss of the sense 
of smell See >Smm t, One an and I’msioioe a oi 

ETHNO'LOGY (fit dhnoi, uitiem in rau, anil 
logoi, discouise) is tin seiein i that tre its of the 
varieties m the human iaee, then most maiked 
physical, mental, anel moial eh ine te nstu s, when 
compaml one with the other, then pie sent geo 
graphical distribution on the globe , tin lr lustoty 
traceel hackwaiels, with the aid ot wnttm eloetime ills 
and natural or monumintil ie mains, to the eulicst 
attaiuabh point, and tin illy, the languagis of the 
various nations and tubes of mankind, wluthei still 
spokeu 01 extiue't, ihmifnd aud loiupmil, with the 
view, by their means, of ele teTminmg the chief ] joints 
of rosemblmee oi elissimd mtj among the nations 
of the earth Ace 01 ding to this ele hmtion, flamed 
aftei the late st and hi st authontn s, it is a se 11 nee 
that involves in its study that of compu itne 
physiology, also of geography, histmy ami are ha 
ology, anel compaiative philology It is there foie a 
mixeel or composite science, embracing a variety of 
subjects lormeily not thought to belong to it, hut 
now deemed necessary foi its successful cultivition 
It has been otte u confounded with ilftnoipiip/ii/, m 
wlpeh is implied a simple desi ription of the nations 
of the earth , hut elhnoloip/ takes a wider l mge, 
and while it comprehends the former, embiaees 
much besides , nidi e d, in its w idest sense, it is now 
understood as involving a discussion of the nnpmt 
ant questions ‘What is species’’ and ‘Whit is 
variety ’’ also, of the doctrine of hybrnlity, and of 
the difficult problem com i ruing the oiigmof man 
kind, that is to say, a sifting of the eiulenee for oi 
against tho absolute unity of the human rice 
Ethnology, however, is a science still compare 
tied) in its infancy , and although it has made eon 
sulciable p-ogress since the rcseatclies of Oimpei 
and Bluinmbaeh, especially m tins eouutiy, ow mg 
to tho null f itig ible exertions of l)i Pucliarel, it is to 
lie hoped that, is in the cisc of other sciences — 
geology, foi instance and comparative philology'— 
also of modern growth, when it comes to be better 
understood, anil more widely cultivated, apart flora 
I prejudice of whatever kind, its limits will be more 
accurately defined, and the study of it narrowed to 
a more reasonable area than it at present occupies 
As it is, Ahere is no altn native but to treat of the 
subject according to the definition given above, 
winch our space obliges us to do as briefly as 
possible 
Ul 


No oue can look at an Englishman, a Bed Indian, 
and a Negro, without at once noticing the differ¬ 
ences between the three, not only ae regards the 
colour of their skin, but the shape of the skull, the 
texture of the hair, and the character of the several 
features, as eyes, lijis, nose, and cheek-bones What 
strikes the ordinary observer chiefly is, of course 
tho diffe rcnce of complexion , but the anatomist is 
fully as much interested in the shape of lie skull 
The first thoroughly scientific writer who endea¬ 
voured to lay down a method of distinguishing 
between the different races of mankind by a com¬ 
parison of the shape and sue of the skull was 
I’e'ter C'unper, a distinguished Dutch anatohust of 
list century He laid down a tichmcal rule for 
iscertaining the* facial Ime, and determining the 
amount of the facial angle, which he has thus 
ele scribed ‘The basis on which the distinction of 
nations is founded may be rbsjilayed by two straight 
lints, one of wlmh is to be ilrawn through xh© 
mtaliii nuthloriui to the base of the nose, and tho 
othti touching the jiromunnt e e litre of the forehead, 
and filling theme on the most advanting part of 
the upper jaw bone, the heael being viewed in 
piotile In the angle produced by these two lines 
may be said to consist not only tho distinctions 
between the skulls of the several species of annuals, 
but ilso those which ait found to exist between 
diffe lent nations, anti it might be concluded that 
intuit Ins availed liers at the same tune, of this 
angle to mailt out the e 1 rsitics of the animal king 
dom, mil to establish a >rtof stale flora the inferior 
tubes up to the most beautiful forms which are 
found in the human species Thus, it will be found 
th it flu heads ol birds display the smallest angle, 
and tli it it il ways be i nun s of grt ater extent in 
piojiortion is tho inunal ippioaches more nearly 
to tin humm figinc Thus, there is one species of 
the ujie tube in winch the head lias a facnl anglo of 
42 ele gins, m another amm il of tho same family, 
wdiuhis one of those Nimn moat approxim itmg n 
figure to mmkind, the facial angle, contains exact’y 
50 elt giccs Ni \t to tins is the head of the African 
Negro, which, is well as that of the Kalmuk, forms 
au angle ol 70 tie giccs, while' the angle discovered in 
the lit uls ol Europeans contains 80 degrees On 
this diffe ie nee ol 10 ilegrees in the facial angle the 
supcrim beauty of the European depends, while 
that high ch iractei of sublime beauty which is so 
sti iking m some woihs of ancient statuary, as in the 
head of Apollo, aud m the Medusa of Sisocles, is 
given by an angle which amounts to 100 degrees ’ 

C impel’s method, howevoi, although mgemons, 
w is found prectic illy to be of little use, and was 
soon abunioned for the vertical method, or norma 
vtrfualn, of viewing the human skull, invented by 
Blume.nbadi The objee t sought in comparing and 
arianging skulls being to collee t in one survey the 

f riatest niimhu of chaiacteiistic peculiarities—‘The 
cst way,’ says TUtimenbich, ‘of obtaining this end 
is to plae e a series of skulls with tho cheek bones on 
the same horizontal line resting on the lower jaws, 
and then viewing them from behind, and fixing the 
ey e on the vertex of each, to mark all the varieties 
m the shape of parts that contribute most to the 
national character, whether they consist m the 
dire otmn of the maxillary and malar bones, m the 
bre idth or narrowness of the oval figure presented 
by the verti x, or m the flattened or vaulted farm 
of the front.il bone ’ Founding upon this mode of 
admeasurement applied to a large collection of 
skulls of different nations, accumulated by himself, 
Klumenbach classifietl the human family into th© 
following five varieties—vi 2 , tho Caucasian, Mon¬ 
golian, Ethiopian, Malay, aud American In th© first 
of these—which he made to include tike Caucasians 
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or Circassians Proper, the Celts, the Teutons, the ‘They were neither nomades nor savages, ner do 
Shemites, the Libyan family, the Nilotic family, and they display m their crania either or the f orms 
the Hindustanio family—-the skull is large and oval, principally belonging to races in those different 
the forehead expanded, the nasal hones arched, the states of existence" They had all heads of sn 
chin full, and the teeth vertical In the second — oval or elliptico spherical form, nhu.li are observed 
which embraces the Chinese and Indo-Chinese, the to prevail chict'y among nations who have their 
natives of the polar legions, the Mongol Tartars,; flenities eleiohqiul by civilisation’ As they can- 
and the Turks—the skidl is oblong, but flattened at not however, by any means be math to compro-' 
the sides, the foiobeael low and receding, tin nose hind all tin typos of niui, after tht Egyptians, he 
broad and short, and the cheek bones bio nl indtlat,, describes tin gievtbodyof the nations of \fnoa, 
with salient zygomatic aie lies In the third - e mbne J imbriemg tube s sunk in the lowest state of degra- 
mg tho Negroes, Kitirs, Hottentots, Austi linns, ' datum, uul after the Aiyans, m Indo Europe ana, 
Alfomns anelOceanu ISegroes- tie skull is long and , the people ot High \sm, e hietly nonmelts, mha- 
jiarrow, the forclic id low tin nose bio id and ft it, luting \ ist steppes, and nevei rising in the sealo 
the check boue*s prominent,the* juvs pioje e tmg like ' «f civihs itiem beyond the conditum eef wauderuig 
a muzzle, the lips tine k, ami tin chin sin ill Jn shepherds, though in this rapidly possessing some 
the fourth—emhr u meg the Mil us mil I'oly’iie'si ms width, uul uepiamtcel with the use' of clothing, 
generally—the skull is Inch md square, the fore he u l tents ,iml w ict>nx ‘These classes eif nations,’ 
lot/, the nose short uul lno id, uni the ] iws pio lit observes, ‘hive ehlTtrent jihysical chimetcrs 
yetting In the fifth tmbr.umg the \nnric.m Among the \fiu an sav T*e s we lnul the) jnognathou.8 
family and the Toltican fmuly tin skull is smill, foim of the lit id uul ill its .accoiiipinime'nts and 
with the apex lngh uul the link pirt tl it, the the'se tr uts displ iy tlu'mse Ive s m pioportmu to tho 


loiehnad retelling, tin cheek hones high, the nose 
aquiline 1 , the mouth hige, mil tin lips tumid 

This clissihe. itiem of tin hum in f irnile with the 


mold uul physical eh nriditiori of tho iaco In 
Nortluui \sn, most ol the mh ihit,uits have the 
pyramidal md luouel fated slcnlls’ Itefenmg our 


atleled clnuarti ustics umli i e aeli el ihs, ot e omjilt xion, leiehis to tho aitnles <V H v ,vis Uacf, EuvrT, anel 
hair, mtl eves, is upon the whole the meist popul a, ‘■'limit .1! e< t- it spe ctm 1\, feu moil elt'tuleeil lilfor- 
Bliimuihu.li hiving tikni eemsuh i ibh puns to m it ion on tin suhjeet of these thii'e grind divi- 
clibor.ite it ami jnesint it to the yyoilel in i foim sums of ni uikmel we shill lull only notu e Ur 


aceepUihle to Rdcnlilit lmjuiieis J ite i list lie lies, 
howeiti, have pioved it to be not quite' tendde > 
Thus, Cuvier le due eel the In e elissesot bliiint uhu h j 
to three—viz, the Ciueisian, Mongohin, mil 
Efcluopuu, tieatmg tin Miliy mil A merit in ,is 
subdivisions of the Mongolim I it qumot line h the 
Kune Di l’licliarel, who biouglit to the study 
of ethnology not only a luge 11 quuiitinee with 
physiology, but a eonsieh 1 ibh knowledge of 1 ill 


J ile i use ue lies. I’m hud’s subdivision) of one oi the in namely,the 
not quite' ten dill < try m i ice 

x< s ot Illume tibit h j 'I lu me it Aryan m lmli) t mope m lace, which 
Mongolim, mil extends itself liom the mouth of tin t.auges to tho 
mil A merit in ,is Hutisli Islinds mil the northern extremities of 
I Hipunot line h the Si iiidinavi i, eliynhs itself, in millin' to Tncliartl, 
’lit to the stmly into two In meins vi/, the puent stock in Asia, 
u qu unt line with uul tin e oleum stint it successively ai'nt forth into 
vuowhdge of 1 m Euiope The Asun bt meh eompiises 1 Hindus, 


gauges, admits a gn iter numleei of vuntus th ui 1 - Ptisims ! Afghins, 4 lliluelu ami Biahm , 
Blumenbuth, but dn nle s his Caucisiui eliss into Kuiels C A nut mans , anil 7 Oust tines The 
twi< lmlupeiident gioujis, whuli lie e ills the isym | eulJutivi body ot tin Em ope an nations ait' noiv 
Aribnin or ,Semitic, and the Aiym tu Imlo (>a 


ge lie'i illy re giultil as .a si m s ot e oleum s from Asia 


manic Moreovti,ho obpets to the turn C me asian, The pi oof tui is m unly on nompiriHon of languages 


as representing the notion tint mmkniel liael then 
origin ou mount un heights Foi himself, ITiehuel 


it mmkniel liael then the me unt fx wish it lie mg jegeiiliil by the most 
Foi himself, I’ucli u el (ompitent juilges is flu pin lit not only of tho 
hoiels with tht view th it it w is ritiui oil the (link and I itm Imgiiiges, Imt of tin Teutonic, 

banks of large liven ami tin'll c&tuuus tli it the ( Welle ltssevei ’lilinfie itiniis of the SI eveiiiu , Lettish, 

pimutivc nations dey’ilojieel tlieinsely ls ‘ (in Lithu ini in, mil eyin Celtu Hr I’riehaiil lumst'lf 

craelks or nuiserus of tin fust n itions, of those [ >v is tl < hist to point out tho affinity ol the' Celtic 

at least who Leo unt populous, md have left i with the S mse rit, Lie e k, L itin, mil Teutonic, ill a 
name celebrate el m 1 ite i times, q>pe u to line m inoii published by him m 1M1, on the' Kit item 
been extensive pi mis in villey’s, triverseel by ’ h h/iii of tlu C< Itif Ration* Liter pliilologois have 
navigable channels, and lrrigitcel by pnemnil uni \ nuihrmid the vie w tiken by him, and lie ih perhaps 
feitlhsing Strcims Three sueh regions wen the [e Direct also in the i one lusion, that tiny wire the 
scenes of the earliest civilisation ot the 1mm m a st gre at lmmigr ition e f the Aiyans into Europe', 
race, of the first found iti on of < itie s, ol the who were alti rw irels oemque re d, met tin ir mimlu rs 
earliest political mstitntious uni of the invention | cons tieribly reduced by flesh ulv.ancing e olome's 
of tho arts which emhelhsh human life In one j from the same pan lit hive Hut them ate other 
of these, tho Semitic or Syro Ai ilnaii irftions 1 nations or tribe s of Europe which no e Hurts of the 
exchanged the simple hduts of wandering shep philologists hue succeeded in tracing to the Aiyan 
herds bar the spleneloui uni luxury ot .Nineveh stock, sueh no the Lipps, Emin, Tse hades, and 
and Babylon In a seioinl, the indo Eurojican lignins of tin hoith, uul the LnsknliUmes, now 
Or JapetlC pe'ople bionght to peifeetioit the most prmciptllv lepre eenteel by tin llisques m tho West 
elaborate of humin eh diets, elestiueel to become m i To these, Ill 1'iiehirel liis give'll the a] mediation of 
.after tunes, and undei diflcunt modilieations, the’| Allopliyh in (Hi alia s anotlui, and jiliule , tribe), 
mother-tongue of the' n iturnx ot J' mope In a third, | tin reby signify mg the u mile pi ude nee' of the Aryan 
the land of Ham, waten d by tin Nile wn.ie invented i stm k Hu pi ug< mtoi s of these 1 tribes we re probably 
hieroglyplueial literature 1 , aucl the 1 oi*ts in which \ tlu inhabitants of Lmope, prior to tin first Aryan 
Egypt far surpassed all the rest of the 1 vrorltl in t iintmgi itnm 

tho earlier ages ot history ’ Hi l’ncliarel, in his] Alter these severil races, Di Prichard treats of 
well-known Natural Ih\Umj oj Man, commonus the 1 native tubes of thcaustr.il teas and the great 
with a description of these 1 three divisions of the Southern Ocean and finally, of the native mba- 
human race, not as discriminated one from the bitants of America In every cist, he carefully 
Other by the form of the skull, lmt as comprising describes tlu physical appeaiancc or structure, the 
nearly all the civilised communities, anel indeed geographic al habitat, history, and migrations (if any), 
Ufc»t of the tribes of people known to antiquity j the language, and the moral and psychical attributes 
W 145 


describes tlu physical appeaiancc or structure, the 
geographic al halnial, history, anel migrations (if any), 
the language, and the moral and psychical attributes 
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of the notion 01 tnhe immediately brought under in the animals transported to that continent from 
notnc His information hoH generally been obtained Europe, that they 'Would scarcely seem to have 
* from the best sources, and hence his works may lie descended from the same stock. And if tins has 
11 g irdi d as .1 storehouse of knowledge upon the been the case among the lower animals within 
subjict of ethnology such a limited,penod as that mentioned, is nothing 

Hut both before and since Blumenbach and to be allowed for the influence of climate ana 
Pricharel, there have 1»< cn several classifications of other agencies in modifying the aspect of man, 
the human race pioposrd the simplest of winch and producing those varieties observable in him 
is poihaps that ol Di Lntmun, mto 1 Mnngolidc ifttr i long lapse of ages’ Man, although a 

2 Atlantidie, 3 Jape tula '1 his writer is propei ly cosmopolite, and subduing all things to himself, 


regarded as the chief living exponent of tin 
science of ethnology m tlus country Following 


‘capabli of living under evtry clime, from the 
Shorts of the by He a, where the frozen soil never 


in the trai k of Pm hud, and possessing, ld.c sriftens under lus fcot, to the burning sands of eejua- 
him, a consider dele w qu untune with physiology tonal pluns, vvhuc evtn ltptilcs pensli from heat 
and history, lu distant is linn ilte)g<th<r in tin and drought,’ is nevertheless himself to a certnm 
departimnfc of eompuitivi philology Ris contn- extent the < u iturc of the cmumstances by whioh 
buttons to tin hi k m.c of ethnology, borrowe d iiom lu is surrouudiel * Ht modifies the agt ncies of the 
this p irticular Li inch of study up c onseejui ntly of elemi nts upon himself but do not these agencies also 
the highest value Hut tluii is out important modify him ' Htvt tiny not rt ndi led linn In his 
question, with respeet to winch the sutfiagis ot vciv oigmunition cliff< not m chficrcnt regions, and 
the Inst plnJologcts ire rut In i with I’rnhucl thin iimltr vai ions mode s of cxisluicc imposed by phym 
with Lath im—viz , tin otigm of thi Aiy in or Iuclo- t il mil mol d c onditioiis 9 flow cliJlcrerit a being is 
ICut ope an race Pilchard ns wo have nun lcfeis it the Esqmiinux, who, in his Imnow imid northern 
to Asi i, wlulc Lilli mi cl unis it Joi J* uiopo n i s, goigi s house 11 with tin lilunlic r ot whales, from 

Othu classihc itums might In muitioned, but the h in ami liungiy ISumidi m, who pursues the hem 
them* we shall It ivc «sj»< ei illy is tlu best iiutho mnlci a vcitieal sun 1 And how dilleient, whether 
ritns, even those of rn li schools do not it piesmt conipirti] with tin skin cl id mil oily fisliei of the 
niueh lusisl on cl issifit itnm, pioli ibly from i eon lulnigs, or with tin naked hnntii of the Sahaia, 


Motion of tlu hopelessness ot I lying down any 
definite st hi me m whn h ill could hi hi ought to 
ague, in tin ixistmg slitc of the suciici Tint 
a ilissdu itnm will it let lome avlun more ku ts 
shall liui bun in mniilalcd, tin n is tvi ty it ison 
to belli vt , hut this will si uuly liappi n hcfoie 


lie the luxuiious lnmiti s of i isturi hirems, ol tho 
i nugttle inel inttllecti ’ mb ihitlilts ol the cities 
of Europe I' Not with iduig dl these dilTuenccs, 
howevti, inasmuch i no nn]n ilinnnt vvliitevet 
i xists to the pci pi tuition ot nnnkiuil when the 
most elissnmlir v uiitn i in blinded togitlici, ‘vie 


oni grcit quistion it h ist shill liivt bun si fc at lienee ileuio a itinihro c pi oof, unh ss time be m 
rest, which now divuh s the < ultivutor-. of ethnology the mstanci of hum m luts m, i \< i plum to tho 


into two hostile e imps 

Tins question is the all importuit erne 


umveiselly pi< i dent 1 nv of eugimsul uaturi,thit 
all the tubes ot in. il m of one family’ 'Jhis 


is species'’ Men miv go on il issitying, hut whit eonelusion of 1‘iichiid, lusul upon physiologic il 


do they clissity' Is it spirits, ol is it v nu'tns’ 
Pucli ml and Latham in tins umntiv, witlialirge 


grounds, is stiougly sujipotti d by lb L it ham with 
uguuuuts thawn fiom plnlologv Dr Latham, 


band of followi re, m tint tin fh vt the intuitions tribes t iking it as v in itti i ot f u t tli it ill the languages 


of me n upon tin t irtli i onstituf i i sseuti illy hut one 
speues, tint tiny hive ill sprung from a single 


of minkind liavi h id i common origin, argnes from 
it m tu mu of an oiigmil unify ot l vee This 


pair, and tint tlu dilh miu s ohsuv ihle among common inigiu ot lnnguigi s, liovveur, is i thing l>y 
them, even in tlu extreme cists ot the European no meins provtil, tor although Klaproth, Furat, 


and the Negio, m ly ill ho accounted for by tin 
luflut nets nt ehni vte, food mil othu uiiumstiuccs 


ind Diht/sih hive tiken gie it puns to i stablisll 
in ifhnity between the S nisei it and tiler Hi brew, 


opereting through a long suns of iges, indwliuh A1 Kenan and othu exullent authorities rcgaid tho 
thus produce the puuhir < li u uti usties that no ittunpt as unsuce e sslul, md, even w tie it other- 
olio eiu tail to notice m v < ompanson of one with wise, ‘tho Chnu si,’ siys i lite wuter (Farrar, 
thi othu It is a well ascertained tact m aspect Ahern/ on thi Ongm of bttnguwH), ‘must always 
of thi animal md vegetable kingdoms genei illy, nmun v stumbling blotk in the way of all theories 
that although by tlu union of two spiues hybrid ltspectmg a liimutivt language liadieal as is tha 
anninls anel liybud plants mvy be protluecel, dissimilarity lietwem Aryan and Semitic luiguages, 
cspeeially m tho elomestie state, still there is no anti witle as is the abyss In tw ten tlu tr grammatical 
power ot leproduetion inning thi hylmils them systems, yit they almost appeal like sisters when 
selves, in mules, foi liistuui, ami tin olfspung of compare il with the Chinese, winch has nothing like 
the dog and the wolf, also in vanous tulas ot lmtls, the orgunc pnnciple of giammni at all Indeed, 
natuie appearing to have set lu r bm upon any so wide is the difiuence between Chinese and 
permanent inv ision of her law with lespect to the Sanscrit, that the ncliue&s of human intelligence na 
distim tn.i'ss of apt cues With tlu rates ot man, the fonnatiou of 1 mguage roeciv es uo more striking 
hovvtvu, this is not the ease The European and illustration thin the fact, tli it these languages havo 
the Nigrnmtermury, likewise the Spiniard md the absolutely nothing in common except the end at 
Iudmn of South \monea both lnve offspring, anil which they aim This end is m ncth cases the 
that oflsprmg is quite is t ijiable of re production as expression of thought, and it is attained as welfi- 
individuals of the „uue parent n ition Whence m Chinese as in the gramm itieol languages, although 
it is argued, tli it all nations md tribe s of men are the me ins are wholly diflcicut ’ 


originally of tlu same sin c us The diversities among 
them, say Frith aid md bis school, are not greatei 
1 h m w e e mitmuallv see among the different breeds 
of dogs, horses, sheep, and oxen, wlneh are nevei 


Having thus made the reader m some degree 
ictju anted with the views of Drs Prichard and 


'bin \u continually see among the different breeds Latham on the subject of ethnology, we now pro¬ 
of dogs, horses, sheep, and oxen, wlneh are nevei ceed to inform him of th$ totally diftcrent views and 
thi'hss universally legudid us nothing more than conclusions of the Amenexn school of ethnology, 
varieties Indeed, within the historical period, and This school was founded by the late Dr Morton 
so late even as since the discovery of America m of Philadelphia, an erudite and active man of 
the 15th c, such marked changes have taken place science, who laboured for many years in forming 
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a collection of Iranian crania of all nations, and of 
ancient as Trail as modem aces, with the design of 
still further carrying out Blutnenbaoh’s researches 
into the varieties or mankind by a comparison of 
crania, according to the method ho bad proposod. 
This collection of crania was begun m 1830, and at 
the time of Morton's death m 1851, amounted to the 
large number oi 018 human unma, to tv hick weie 
afterwauls added 51, arul it, besides, included 278 
crania of mammals, 271 of buds, aud 88 of reptiles - 
in all, 1606 skulls, being the hugest collection of the 
kind ever formed, and vimh, tortunvtelv for the 
purposes of science, is now deposited m the Museum 
of the Academy ot N itural hcicnu s at I’luladilphi i 
Simultaneously Tilth this accumulation oi rrami, 
Dr Morton (amid on his rtseuilus m ithuologv, 
not, hovuvor, m the restrutid si use in tv hull lie 
began, following Bluim ub ich’s cl issilic it ion but 
availing Innisi If of the 1 itest (list oveues ol Ihnhaid, 
and the othi i English aud lontiueut tl writt is Out 
of the insults oi his KLmuis wis thi publii itiou, 
in 1839, of a handsome woik, i ntith d Crania A nun 
uina, whiih was follow id m 1814 by the ('mutt i 
jf qi/ptuu a, in tin colli ition ot w huh hi hid bull 
much anb d liy Mi (1 I! (.Inlilon ' In this woik,’ 
siys his biogiiplui, lb I'lttusmi, ‘Morton found 
himsilt (oin)nllid to dilhi in opinion iiom tin 
inijouty ol si linl us m u,iid (u nit on points ol 
primny nnpint uui ’ I'lu gu it mi'stum of the 
unity oi tliMisifj of minkmd m tlun on im w is 
one th it t lily timid it si If upon Ins itti ilium, mil 
the < om fusion it wliuh hi uimd ifiii linu h 
patient inv cslig it mu, wi in iuoui oi tin littir 
view Ifc w is slow to publish m\ opimou on tin 
milipet, probalilv ii sining it tm i woik upon 
wlmli In was i ngii.i d to In i ntith d tiie kb limits 
of Ethnology Ills opinion, imwi vi i, w is will known 
to his frauds In ,i liuti to i jnjm in ,S i/liiiian i 
Journal tot J8t7 In sivs ‘1 m ly hi n olsuivi 
tint whenevir 1 )n\u Tintiind in opinion on tins 
queetum, it Ins Uni iu Iimhii ot tin dot trim 
ot pnrnival divnsitns im w' nun, in oiigiuil 
ailiptation of the sivuil rms to those v mi d 
circumst mces ot i limit' mil lot dity which, wluli 
eollgcnnl to tin nm, in ih di m five in (lie otln i 
and subscipinit innstigitnms Inn lonlimud me 
in these tkws’ Ju i Irtin to Hi AoLt, d iti d 
damiary 1850, hr Jijm down tin following propusi 
tion ‘'lint oui -pi cash id its oiiyiu, not in mu, 
but ui fiivtid m in m inv in itions, mil tint thi si 
diverging fiom tlirn punutui ctnliis, ini t ml 
am rlgamalc il in tin piogiissot turn, md line 1 hits 
givm lisc to those inlu im (bate links ot mg mis it urn 
which now umiint tin i \huncs togi thi r line 
u> tile tiutli <1 instnl oi my tuy i systni tint 
explains thi othnwisi nninlilligiblc phtnoiiKni so 
remaikably f.tauiptd on flu rues of irun ’ Jfis 
latest utterance upon tin sulip 1 1 is contumil in a 
letter wntttn to Mi (t 11 (Bullion, m April 1851, 
only a fortnight hefoic the WTiters rbeeasr, whnh 
concludes as follows ‘ Tin do< trine of the original 
diversity of mankind uniidds it a if to nv more and 
more with the distmetni s« ol ri \ datum ’ Hw 
views upon this and other points of dispute among 
ethnologists havi been sime i mhodnd in i remark 
able work, entitled Types o) Mankind, or, Ethno- 
logical Researches bawd upon the Ancient Monuments, 
Paintings, Sculptures, and Grama at Paces, and upon 
tlielr Natm al, Geogr aphical, Philological, and Bibli¬ 
cal History illustrated by Selections from the medited 
Papers of S G Morton, MD , and by additional Con 
tributwns from Professor L Agassiz, W Usher, M Jj, 
and Professor H S Patterson. By J 0 Nott, M D, 
and G. it. Gliddon (Philadelphia, 1854) In this com¬ 
posite work, perhaps the most remarkable feature is 
the paper contributed by the celebrated naturalist, 


Professor Agassis, in support of Dr Morton’s theory 
as to the ongmal diversity of the human races. 

The paper by Agassiz is entitled. Sketch of the 
Natural Pi omnees of the Animal Wot Id, and their 
Relation to the IMJmnt Type s of Man It was 
diawn up by tlie wntei fioin a conviction that 
much might bo guuul in the study of ethnography 
by observing the uatuial lelations between the 
diftcrent races of mui and the pluits and animals 
inhabiting the h inw ngioiis The ski toll given by 
him is lntiudid to show, that ‘the boundaries 
wdhin which tin diflerent natui.d combinations ot 
luimals am known to be i liiumsi nbul upon tbo 
suriuc of oui < irth umuide with the uatuial tango 
ot distinct tv jus ot mm iSuih natm il < ombmations 
of mnnils i in unwinbid willnti ddmiti bimudanus 
in ctiled 1’iuina, vvliatcvu be thiu home—land, 
si i, oi watu’ Thi io in tight ngions of the 
cirth, iccmding to Vgissi/, tadi containing its 
own t ituiT, and its ovi n peiuliu tv|n of man, and 
his main iimiliision fiom i i onsidii itum of these 
si viral faimi is as lot lows ‘I'll it tin diversity 
inning immals is a tut, ih turnin'd by the will 
ot the (’k itm, md tlun gi o_i ijiliu il distributiou 
part ot tin gum d pi m wiinli timtis ill oigimsed 
lit mgs into mn gu it m.'iiiu imuiption, vibincoit 
tollows tli it wh it an c ilk il human lines, dowu to 
tlun «pi i i ills itum is n itimiM, m distinct pumor- 
dul tmms ot tin tv pi ot mm’ Missis Aott and 
(■luldim in thin wml, quot'd, appi il tnuiuphantly 
to this tluoiy ot Agusi/ m support ol tinli view 
is to tin piimitii' divusitv ot tin rms ot man- 
kind, md m i mihsi(punt woik, Indigenous Races 
of IIIi J'uilli (l’luluh Ijihi g 1857), luvo lUbirtid a 
tuitlnr unnmuiiK ition limn tin vvritu, in w'huh, 
wluli In into ilts his bniuiilv c\)iicssid ojuiuon, 
th it tin lms ot in in, ho fir as contemn their 
i f ugti])bu.d dislulmlioii, in subp(l to the name 
i in uniHi upturn u tin otln r mimbi is of tho animal 
kingdom, hi olisims ‘h mi it this tut stood 
isoUtid, it would slu w how iiitini iti ly tho plan 
ot tin aiumd in ition is link'd with that of 
mankind lint this is not all 'There an other 
l< ituiu, n< inning wnoiig minids, vvhuli require 
tin most (mini i onsidi i item inisiruuh as they 
be u jncusilv upon tin qmstion it issin, whether 
’iimkindoi gm itul fmm out stock or Iiom several 
-toiks, oi b' nations .1 Jit si fi ituii s, will known 
to iv< ry/oologel, h iv( lid to as conflicting view# 
nspi i tmg tlu unity or pi utility oi certain type# of 
animals as ue pn vailing itspu ting tlu uuity or 
qtlui vlity ot the oi lgin of the bum m i u es Tho 
controversy wliuh his bun < mud on among 
zoologists upon this point, slicw r s tint the dith- 
mltiis lispcitm,' the lines of men ai c not pi culiar 
fo tin ijm stum ot m in, blit involve tlic inves¬ 
tigation of the wboli ammil kingdom though, 
sti mge as it in ly jpjK.ii, tlu y h ivi always been 
iimudir'd W.tliout the hist letercme to ono 
uiotlici ’ 

This theory of Agassi/, it must be stated, ha# been 
much conti overted as Jikiwisi tin opinions gener¬ 
ally ot Dr Morton and the Ann man school of 
ethnology, partly on Inblual, and pirtly ou scien¬ 
tific gi'iurulq Indeed, from the conflict of opinions 
as to the origin of the human lace, it the solution 
of this question wuc tin Boh object of ethnology, 
the scicruo might be said to be in a very unsatis¬ 
factory state But this is not, the ease The 
question at i-sue is one that m"y well Oe left la 
abeyance for thi piesent Without it, tho field of 
inquiry is sufficiently wide, aud is well cultivated 
by skilled labouring, who continually bring the 
product of their researches m physiology, geo¬ 
graphy, archteology, and comparative philology to 
enrich and fructify the newly turned-up soil. 

Hi 




ETHYL-ETIENNE. 


Subjonn d w a tabular view of the different races 
of mankind, accoitlmg to tho classification of 
I)r I- itiiJ.ni 

1 M0N001IDX. 

P?ti/iir<il CharaclnttAw ,—Kmc broad and flat, 
float il profile retiring or depressed, maxillary 
piofilc moderately piogiiitlue or projecting, nnij 
oithoguatic , eyes otlin oblique , skin rinly ,i tun 
wluto, rarely a jet 1 >1 i<k , lrides goner illy duk, 
hair straight and link, md bliek, rirtly light 
coloured, sometime enily indy wuollv Lnn 
guac/u —aptotic uid igjlntin iti, i inly with i trm 
amalgamate mfhetniii 'll i Lim i \i i Jhs/nlnt 
lion —Asm, Piilyinsii \uu i u i Inthirnn upon tin 
history of (lit u oi hi m iti ri il i itht i th in moi il 
A Allan Move midi- I Smjo/in s to'/ <m 

bracing 1 ’him hi ,'1 did me \ii iimsi , Si iiihm him 
boiuns, Hiirim se, tin Mon uid mum ions nnpl u« d 
tribes 2 Turn ii mu slot I < mhi u mg the Alim n 
lian bnndi, tin 'lutipisiui hi null, tin Tin k hi nidi, 
and tin I r gi i in In un li 

B Blobii ill’s AIiimoiidi I (.unginis 2 

Lisgims 1 \li ji ji I Ii m ~i t in ism ms 

(' ()< l ami Alov iiiiiJi I ,1m pin Hi sinn slot / 
Clnhi icing J’lotoin si ins 1‘olym i uir, Mdegisi(') 

‘2 Kt Innont sinn situ / i iribi m mg till nilnes ot 
New Omni i Ni w fid mil 'Solomon h 1st s, Imiisuh, 
Now C ill doni.i, Austnlii mil I i in 'in i 

I) IhiHJiii i n Mdmoiiiii 1 Siiuuiuls 

2 Ytmstims i A nk dim 

K Pininuiau Alov mini 1 hull ms 2 
Japinese i ’Liu Amo f Koinks K unsk i 
dales 

V Ami inc as Mov hi n> i 1 into u mg the \ in 
OUH n itivc tiiheR nt Nnitli mil Noutli \imin i 
O Imhan Mom mini 1 Timid 2 I’ulindi 

3 Blulim 1 I min <! ingdn 5 PiubuUi 0 < ish 

mmaii 7 ('mgihsi h Alildmin 

ii 111 \, 11u i 

Phi/ncnl Chin nth i ist us - Mixillaiy prolth )nu 
jecting , liasd, gum illy lid lumtil, utiling 
oranmm, doliklmkrpli ilic (In pun til iliimitii 
being gi in i illy n mow i\is l udy nhln|ui skin 
oftan jethlaik voy indy ijipto idling a puu 
whlti , hm 11 isp, w nolle i ud| sti light, still limn 
vilely light lolomi d l,ninpit"it s enth m sgghitin 
ate, laldy ill nil dgunati intliihim Jhstitlnition 
Alrica Jiitlueno on tin /mini i/ o) tin nmlif, nn on 
Hide I dill 

A Aw Ki) All iMiiM Ihnhr n mg v mous lugio 
ti dies 

B KaiHiI \ii iMini — Kiftit tubes Ae 
(’ llomNini V n in nn i - l Jlottintots 2 
Soalis ,1 1) limn ii u 

B Nlloin \ii \Mini I (lillis 2 Aimes 
anil Falashi ,1 Nuhiins 1 Ihshm r i AlJe.mli, 
Ac 

E Ama/iuuii Iuvmidi 
F lii.yiiiAN An vn line 

O Si Ml ill All v n l in h 1 Sunns 2 Assy 
rums ! Iiibylotinins I l,im ludi (Lilmiutis, 
•liees, Siminliiis, At) A At il s 0 Ethiopi in 
7 t'uieunits ,xe „ 

in innuu 

Phi/sind flu i u'toishot -Mieillue pinfile but 
little piojuting nisd ofttn pinmnunt, Irontd 
fcometums nouly et i tit il , lice i inly eery flit, 
moderately broad skull nn rilly tlolikhoki plialic , 
ms lardy oblnpn skin eeluti or brumtti bur 
m ur -woolly often lijit (olnuied mdi-s blatk 
blui.gray I auijiuujt*, with undgmi-ite inflections, 
or dsi imiptotic rarely igghitiuite, never aptotic 
Disti ibntwi, Europe Jndueiict on the hivtary oj tin 
world, gr, itir than tint of cither the Mongo hike 
or the AtlantuLe, moral ns well us matcnaL 


A Occidental JAPrrime.—Kelts 

B In no Ofrman'ic JapetidiE.—1 Puropean 
dans, embracing Goths, Teutons (MaseJ Goths, 
High anil Low Germans, Franks), Scandm evians, 
Sarmatiaus, Slavonians (Itossians, Servians, lUy nans, 
Bohemians, Bolt s, Serbs), Mediterranean Indo- 
(ieimim> (Hilhme branch, Italian branch) 2 
human class, unbracing Brians, Kurds, Beluchi, 
Batins (Afghans), Tajiks, Siaposh, Lugmani, 
fJmldi, \\ T okhin 1 Unplaced gtorls, Armenians, 
I In ii ins, Albaimns 4 Pitinrt ulocl#,' Felasgi, 
1 trust ins, p.ipul itnms of Asi t Ahnor 

11 111V 1j (s\ mbol, f 1 , H ) n tin starting pomt of 
tin limilv gioiip, ol evludi ouliuary ether and 
alcohol an numbirs 

Hill, < 4 lli 

I Him ( ,11 11 Oculr of I tl)vl 

Aim'll 1, (,II II 11(1, III lla III Uilllinfl tliyl 

Itmiy In piipuul by uting upon iodide of ethyl 
by gi mill itt d /nn w In n the i thel is lilii rated, and 
tn iy In nl it mud is i iiiliiiiiliss, mil uumablo gas, 
ol m agin llili oiloui, insoluble in evatir, but 
soluble m dculiol 

J'jTHA LA MIN Bis a snbstmic stiongly resem- 
lilmg nrdinuy innnoni i oi b utsliorn in odour anil 
nihi l pmpi tin It is found ill cod tai, ill tin oil 
obt mu il tliiMiig lln distiudiei di till it i on of bones, 
m (In gisis iiolied dm ng putu fiction, and may 
be pioihuiil by eeitiin iiiplnited duniiud pro 
ci sis Ltliyliinmi is 1 niobili liquid of specific 
^l ’vity (>'l|i (ev di l 100,1;, mil bods it 6(>° r It 
hi i i htioiig mmiiini n il ndiiiu, bis m alkaline 
u turn eutli (oloiumg nnttirs, forms eeluti fumes 
with stiong tuds md m tmnji isitmu n analogous 
lo gisions umnom i (N II, or N I III 11) with out of 
tin limns ol liyilrngin lepliud by e tliyl ((.’, H f O 
oi Ac), mil is lipusintid by the symbol NIIHAa 
oi A It, Ai 

lyllliNNE Sr an mipoitint mumfutuniig 
town ot J'liuu, m the dipulnicnt of Loire, is 
situ itcil on both bulks ol tin tnrens, an alllumt 
of tin Lorn oi (In ii nln ot i e du ble md extni 
siei i mil In Id ,0 mills south south eust of Lyon by 
i id md iliunt ’SS liulis south south east of Pans 
It is suiiomidiil by i oal minis, is si iti el upon 
mil deposits mil Ins gdhins dneen even beneath 
its ‘tints 'Ihe stie un on eelueli the toeen is 
limit tmmslns nn dm ble w ■ tc l powtr to move its 
line him iy uni its uiteis uc ilso of greit use for 
tempinng non and sticl The old town of St E. is 
bully built mil tin in w town, eelueli lias sprung up 
\ny ejuukly, is elcstitutc of uehitcctural harmony 
Tilt ntwii housi s an built of i fine white sand- 
slom md in liiijiu idly fiet and six stones m 
lnight Imt tin y i ijndle become tarnished and 
be,i mud by tin pirpetuil cloud ot coal smoko 
evhn li lungs encr tin toeen The most note 
woithy building is the H&tcl de Ville, which cou- 
tuns tlu Iftist,. fnduitinl, with specimens (if the 
nunufieturts of the town, .vnel oi tlie minerals 
md f issds of tin in lghbourhooel St E is fainous 
toi its nnnnf uturcs of ubbons and hieanns The 
nblnm linnui ictone's contain 10,000 looms, and the 
mninl e due of thelr piodiico is estimated at 
tiOOOOOOO fi mes ((.2,275 <)00) in ealue They are 
mine died in elegance of desi.n, and m richness 
md eltlic icy of colour, and art exported to aH 
pirts of tho woild There aic extensive pnvato 
mmulactorics of firearms, besides in imperial fire¬ 
arms manufactory, wlucli supplies most of the 
muskets of the French army St E baa also 
exti nsive manufactures of bayonets, scythes, sails, 
saw blades, foils, anvils, vices, files, and also of 
silks, velvets, lace, embroidery, muslins, glaas, 



ETIQUETTE-ETNA, 


leather, and paper. Prom the coal-field on which off from tlio chain of mountains which run parallel 
St E, is situated, about 600,000 tons of coal arc with the northern shore of the island, by a 
raised annually On. the 1st January 1850, St K. valley, through wluch flows the Alcantara, and from 
was constituted the capital of the department, in the southern (ham by a larger valley, which forms 
place of the town of Montbnson St E arose the liasm <>i the (fiarctta Its eastern side rises 
originally from a oastk built in the 10th c by the directly finm the Mediterranean, thirty mil™. of 
€ouuts of Forex It mmised greatly in the 15th coast being tnmud by the streams of its l.ivaa Its 
c,ond in 1771 it had 20,000 inhabitants, in 1651, bast, is almost 00 miles in urcutnferenoo, and 
40,614, in 1850, 00,077, and m 1861, 110,000 from this it lists like an, immense ume to the height 


inhabitants 

ETIQUE'TTE (Ira tickit, supposed to he from 
the Celtic tnnin, a little pun or slip-a token) 


mts, m 1651, bast, is almost 00 miles in urcutnferenoo, and 
1861, 110,000 from tbw it usd like au, immense tone to the height 
of 10,871 h <t 

ed to he from The history of K does not eariy us far back 
lip-a token) K»'<>logit ally m active volcano m the later portion 


Ongmally, etiquette sigmlitd i liltlt putt ol piper of tlu Ti lliaij pt nod, it tontiiims still to pour 
affixed to a lug oi otliei olijut to sigmly its mitn| ds md the ijutul aslus, dust, and 

contents The word cum piobablv to jiosm s« thi 1 »i»illi, togithu with the streams of molten lava, 


secondary meaning which wt now atfirh to if, ol 
the forms oi detontm. obsuttd in tin. inletunusi 


hivt, in tin 11 hum' of untold ngts, built up this 
mum list mount mi One i aitr.il cratir has lieen 


of hfe, more pirticulailv on st it* no isions, bom its 1“'' uluig outlet foi tin so mat. rials, and they 
having been (ustonniy to tltliwi sm li Ink< ts haim umsiqutntly airuignl thunsolits into olio 
instruttmg cath person who vl is b> like put in tin «‘d dommint mound- the tone shaped E , 

tertmony as to tin pait wlmli in w is ivpiotul to *’Ut innium i ible si i oiulirv uni mu rounding craters, 
play Tht caids wlmli m still ihlivnul to fin 1 “ 11 foniuug, by it sup clod miltoi ui external 
inourntis it filler ils md finis, on whith Hu ordi i »>u illti (mu, t\isl on l’.tn i M my of tin so, in the 
of the dances i st both it fulls md h,iiiii„ l»ngi<ssof tie giowth of tin mountain, have been 


parties ait of this mbm I'npulu pnbln itions m 
lonstautly issuing fiom the pn s toi tin puipon ol 
teaching (tn|u< ttu oi tin inks of Ixliitioui in good 
society I'lny mil, to) tin most pot In tound to 
l(ss tlilstworiliy tb in tin j It I 111 I ] it ■ III s ol nitiui. 
Whir, tin ludmdu d posse ssis t i> isoinbk ammml 
of reu i< nit foi otln r--, mil i! jh 1 1 bo lnms< If "V , t 
then* an nrtim tonuntnui ilitn . wlmli tin only 
be haired by instruction oi sunn kind, or by 
obv 11 it ion and tin nlmititum nny In itUndul 

With lllljlll IS,lilt I 11(11110 l til (S 

KTTVF i si a loth in tin muth of Aigvhshiri, 
running ml md from tin firth oi Lorn, JO nubs 
cist md lentil . isl, with i bicadth ot i quo til 
to three nulls It is bonh rul liy gi mill m its upjii i 
part, and by trip m its low.i Vai its mouth, 
tluri is mu. i si a, oil tin ninth silt, md l’liuiiin 
stiata on tin south 'I'ln tmr Am, tin uutht oi 
Loch Awi, fills into tin Jo. ii it tin hind wjuii 
also is tin biry of Bun nit, md tin sm ill mu 
Etm falls info it it its ninth c ust < ml '1 In lmli 
alxmnda in suits million, pm pm., , md cod lie 
scenery trnnnd tin np]i< i lull ol tin lo, h is <o uni 
and romantic 'Int'n iistrn. liin ('uiuli m, {070 
fp(t, and Hi ti Muni 2100 tut uni In tin nuilli 
Bui Jilahigue Tin hull ulnuti sm ill im.lmg 
vcssils Aidchattm ITiniy, hunuled in tin I jth 
e,onthesiti of inionvdiiv of tin »>th m 7(h ( , 
is now in ruins ( onm 1 Fi lit m tin lowu part ol 
the loch, mil non i utiilied but, is only 0K0 tut 
broad, and is lury tmlmhnti t nail, tln'i t nr foiu 
feet higli it. lull tnli ( msnl bv a simki n n ( of 
rocks, partly bin it low w iti r \t tin south bid. 
ofthe mouth of 1 <> ( Ii I .Him mih s inutn ot lllou, 
on a projt eting eougloiu'rati ink 10 to tOiict high, 
arc the rums ot Ifinist ifln i_i (.idle, th*' am n nt 
stronghold of the M u don.' d- t building in wh it is 
collett tht Lilw irili in stele ol tin uni ol tin 1 tth 


[uniiul and 1ml by the mine leieut ti options. 
Iiglify of tin m in ly In < mints il surrounding the 
up|K i pin turn of I' in mv In mg lulls of i onsideinbln 
altitudi, but all of tin m appealing only as tutting 


- _ _ — 

S’ * ^ —» flis 


__ •C i 
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J >i i ml \ n » ot 1 to i 

nit gul u On s wlun vitvuil at a distaiue ns subor- 
ilmifi pointi oi so imposing md colossal a mountain 
'■•nit bom tin summit tiny pnsiut a beautiful 
input, soiru lmi md barren, otlurs envt rod With 


cm- 6UV V*1 lll'JII KM,t 1 V s "1 III' *» LI A III fill ( 111 It I 1 ~ 

v ui ruins (onmlF.m m tin low,, part ot 11,1 ,lwk «>-t ]Mri. or with th. gayer and 

,ch, md non i v iti died but, is only 1,80 b,t , """‘ ' ,m ’* t,l< .' >lk tin buth, anti the 

, and is iwry tu.lmhnt. triad, tin,, „r fom j?''i'"" 1 ,/“ u { <l k™i|m 

ugh it lull bdi , msnl be a sunk,,, i, ( „f 1 ,T 1U "'” , »«* the most ii rnaA 

, partly bm it low w it, r U the south bid, I ‘ ! * ll “'' J ‘ ,S ^ V ' ,{ ™ *“ '«“<> 

. mouth Oi 1 I, 1 , tin,, i„,h , motu ot Obm. « ll]j ' Y t,u ! ** ,,n (l , ln \' lt th( 


or beginning ot tin 1 tth t with v ,11s 400 bet ,n ! lt , V ‘ ‘ I V 1,1 ^ ‘« W“■«* 

circumference, «) to 50 t,, t lir.di, md 10 f, U thick i , M “ ot h , n " H ‘ “bovc the 

and with thru .ound towi rs Dunst illr, ig, „ H ,u, j ] ", 1 ' " f ' ‘ Ut ,"' n ' H in ' 1 ‘ 0,1 ‘J”' utlv Presents, except 
_, . , , ,, , c ,, 7 , , i Iwiier, <oviied with snow i tliwuy waste o£ black 

y some to , ha ) 1 '" V: lllf M 'V th ,% 1Wr “ l llt I I iv sco,,,, and isle s in th, centre of which, m a 
Scottish monarchy (mi Iluiiu.*), and from this , r , + ,, _’ Jl* 


cwiuflii twit i/'vm iwii, imi irom tins i i . 1 ^ _ _ 4 i, , i i ' 

plaoo the famous slab or Stout, of I>t stxny (Lia Ful), , * j A .v * * r<l .V 

now m the coronation el.Westminster Abbey ’* f Y'V « It is followed by six Or 

„ „ui o i.,, u« ,.a„ „ »pw ko,„,,s KTtr;;!, 

s bnid,!n ’ WhtUte Ld "“ 1 rtm ° Ve,i lt to!, tber with nt h pLturage lor herds 

to London. . flocks \ varying breadth of from two to eleven 

B'TKA, or iETNA (now Monte OiBmo), is the miles of cultnat^d region stirroundH tl^e b&so of 
largest volcano in Europe It is in isolate il rnoun Ltme Its great products are com, oil, wme, fruit, 
.tam, situated on the eastern coast of Sicily, and cut and aromatic herbs. 




ETOLIA—ETRURIA. 


The hrst lecordtd eruption of E. took place 476 
B c The most remarkabto that hare occurred 
Bimc we the following 1169 A.D, when Catania 
mul 15, 000 of its inhabitants were destroyed, 1527, 
in which two villages and many human beings 
in ushed , the eruption v hich continued at intervals 
from 1664 to 1673, and destroyed many villages 
with their inhabitants Numerous chasms wire 
formed at this tune, from one several miles long 
and four or live ftet wide were emitted a brnrht 
light and strong sulphurous vapour, from anothe r, 
black smoke mil cpi intitu s of stones were give u 
out, and from others, streams of lava In 1671, 
an immense volume of salt (') watu lushed down 
the mountain by sonu, it m supposed to lia\ u lx i n 
ejected flora tin <i«at< i, but it js more prolublo tint 
it arose troni tin sudden nn Iting of the bnows w hu li 
oovcreil the sumnut of llu mount un The list 
(peat (ruptiou took pi u i m 1S52 I mini nun < hmdH 
of ash gray dust wi io i pete d, e ove i mg the wlioh of 
tho surioundnig t omit 1 v Kioin two m w mouths 
on tin castuu Hank time foil'd last loin nts of 
lava, ono tilling the dm<turn of Ziff lime, the 
otliei Honing tow uds Uiuri Tho one stieim 
was two nubs broid, and it ono time as nun h ns 
170 fi'itdup ft llioitd it tho rite ol about 600 
fat in tho hour, but when it d<sanded alnnpt 
(lills on tho mountain side, it w is preupitital like 
a torrent m fieiy < ase vdi s 

The mini rals punhir to volnnie locks oci ill at 
I 1 ', sueli as dnysoliti, zeolite, seh mte, alum, mtn, 
vitriol, aippei, mercury, and spuulai hou 

ETOLIA Noo A lom 

E'TON, a town m tin south of Bui lunghainshuc, 
on the left bulk ot tin Thunts 42 miles south 
south east ol Jim kingliim and 22 miles wist south 
west ol Loudon, m u tin Slough station of tliedii it 
Western Jladw ly It Iks opposite to \V ukImu, in 
Berkshire, with whn li it is umiieetid 1>> a binlgi 
ovir the Thuins Though in gcpiivte cmintus, 
those two towns lcilly foim mu 10 din fly eon 
gists of ono long will pan d stunt, and is mainly 
dependent on tin college l‘op (1801) 3122, exclusive 
of tho Eton boys 

ETON COLLEGE is mu among the most 
famous education il est ibhsbtm nts in Engl uul It 
was founded in 14-10 by lfomv VT limit i the 
title of ‘The College (if the Bio soil Miry of Eton 
beside Windsoi ’ The origin il foundation consishd 
of i provost, 10 puests, 4 duks, 6 cboristi rs, 25 
poor gramm ir be liolars a in isti r, uul ‘25 poor inhnn 
men Tin lung pi ovule cl foi the istiblisliment out 
of his own <1< nu siu 1 mils and tin istatisof ceitmn 
alien pnoiies. A bupplcnn iitnry charter w as guinted 
in 1441, m which y> u ilso the Colicgt buildings 
were commenced Hcniy was very solicitous that 
tlio work should be of a dm ibli kind Some of the 
buildings were lmisked in 1411, uul woie handi d 
over by the loyil commissioners to the ptovost, 
clerk, and scholars Politic il tumbles of various 
kinds letardi d the oomph tion of tin buildings 
till 1523 Bishop Wayntltete was the first head 
master and iftenvaids a mumlicent Biipportei ol 
the College Tin institution passed tinougll much 
peril in tin u ign ot Edward IV', and vgun m the* 
tune of tin Commonwealth, but it surmounted thi 
dangers, and the men ising value of its estates 
brought in a largi nn ome 

The present ioimdation consists of a provost, 7 
lellow s (one ot whom is v ict provost), 3 conducts, 

7 eh rks, 10 lay cloiks 70 scholars, and 10 choristers, 
besides olluere and servants Most of the scholars 
aic, at the age of 17, elated to valuable scholar 
ships at King’s College, Cambridge, several smaller 
scholarships at other colleges, both at Oxford and 


Cambridge, together with sundry exhibitions and 
prises, are also open to them. Among these is a 
prue for the French language, given by the late 
Prince Consort. The scholars are lodged within the 
College walla 

'J he mam portion of the establishment, however, 
numlienng nun ly 900, consists of the oppulana, 
students who live out of the college, and whose 
friends pay liberally for their education The 
tuition is the same lor them as foi the college)a or 
si hoi ns 1 lii-ii an an uppei and a lower‘School, 
managed by a head mnsti r and lower master, with 
a liigi btall of assist lilts Considerable discussiou 
h is t dv< u pi ic o vv ithin the 1 ist few years concerning 
the kind of i ducatiun received at Eton, the c>ost at 
wlmh it is obtann d, and the inoimous incomes 
di mid by some ot tbi offnuls The course of 
aim atom lms not lmdcigonc much change, except 
tint the Mudy of in it lu antics lus ban laontly 
(ISIS) Hindi a nicissny pail of the school business, 
if is still o| tin inubcv il chiiaclLr which regaids 
Greek and Latin is tin'basis of ill good education, 
and docs not be sten much itfention on modern 
hiicncc Then is, bowc\c r, gre ct piistigc connected 
vvi*li the College , mil the l'.tom ms, m their alter 
i mil, gum illv look luck with iHcction ujion it 

The chef buildings ot the College' consist of the 
cliapel, the* bill tin bln uy, the .schools, the 
provost's and misters apartments, and the lodg¬ 
ings ot tin fellows Hlirr Hiding two cpiaibangles , 
togetbu with the boys l er\ and sleeping apart 
mints, in a e Juste l r uul the* Jve w Buildings, 
ittielied to tin northern side ol the olelt r group 
Tlio chapel is mostly e, stone the other buildings 
of brn k euel the e fie it 4 tilt whole isverypietur 
e sipu, is sun fiom tin eii no ot \\ melon Castle, 
on the otliei side 1 ot tin 'I limns The chapel is 
an espeeiilly be uitiful object Tho houses ot the 
niastiLs in g< mi illy lifted up foi tile reception of 
oppnl ms is boatde rs 
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nitul, it i js)mil nui inn to the foundation of 
Home, in uly the wlmh il Itily, together with 
some of its most importuit westiin islinds Its 
uo’thcinput tioin tin Alps to the Ypt unines was 
known iinehr the n tme ot Ltiuin Cireiunpadntia, 
its southern, fiom tlie Tiber down to tlio Gull of 
Pestuni, or, ucording to borne, lei the Sicilian Sen, 
under fli it of Etrim i Cimpani m i, while tlie central 
poition, boundiel on tlie S by tho Apennines and 
tin inn Macro, S and E. by the Tibci, and W by 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, win celled Etinria Propria. 
The two hrst, howevei, did not long remain Etrus¬ 
can territory, but wen cither lecuncpiued by tho 
surrounding tribes to whom the>y lnd originally 
lie longed, oi nil into the hands ot new immi 
giants No lintonc il lccoiels of that brief period 
of vuy moment having yet come to light, they 
elo not elnm mu attention, while Etruria Proper, 
semt.y though mu inform vtiou about it still be, 
disc lves mil liiteie st in the highest degree For its 
physic il lc items, we refer the rcidu to Tuscany, 
Luce i, and tlie J'riiistiborine portion of the present 
P ipal Dominions, and li vv e only to remark, that 
vast expanses of that unintiy, which now are either 
cove reel with eleop forest, or ire shunned on account 
of tin malaria w ere in those tunes, fi tiitful, densely 
peopltd legions For political, t>r rather ad minis- 
tutivo puiposes, Etruria Projier was divided into 
twelve sovereign cities, or lather cantons, among 
w lue h the most important w ere Tanjiuau (Oometo), 
the cladle of the roy al family of the Tarquins, who 
it tine time wielded the sceptre of Rome, Caere 
(Agylla, Cervetn), which, dunng the war of Rome 
with the Gauls, offered a refuge to the Roman 
Flamen Q airmails and Vestal Virgin* j Vdi, tb# 
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greatest and moat powerful city of Etruna, with 
100,000 inhabitants, which earned on seven wars 
with Rome, Clusuun (Kamars, Chuua), the chief 
of which, Porsena, as principal commander of the 
Etruscan troops, dictated a humiliating peace to 
Rome after she had expelled the Tarquxns, Perusia 
(Perugia), destroyed m the Pei tisian oivd war (40), 
Arretium (Arez/o), birthplace of Mteeenas Of other 
not sovereign places may be mentioned Luca (Lucca), 
Pis® (Pisa), on tbo Arnus, with the Portus Pisan us, 
now Leghorn, and Flnrentia (Fiienzc, Florence), ou 
the Amus. 

To what nation the inhabitants—called Etiuscaus 
(= Exteri, strmgtrs) 01 Tuscans 111 the Roman, 
Tyrrhem or Tyrsem (Tunnun, Tuivnoi) in the 
Greek, and Rasuia (Team Kasiu) lu then own liu 
gunge— origin illy bclongid, and what country tiny 
came fiom, is a ((iKstion whnh was debated many 
hundred years betou Christ, and is not settlid yet 
All the most alien nt w liters, sue ou< of the most 
trustworthy, Dionvsms of il ilio irn issus, implicitly 
follow Herodotus, w ho- < onfounding tht m, jmhaps, 
as is Ins wont, with tin Lydnii fin nnm, or min 
bitants of the utv of Xyri lia—pi outturn cy tht in 
to be I ydi ins, although tin i u is not tin sliglitt st 
similarity IkIwccii tin si two nations, mtl although 
Xanthus, tin Lydi in lustonin, Knows nothing whit 
evtr about a f iblul l inn it ol t ighti , n y • us' dui i 
turn in Lulu, folium d lty r an tmigi ttion to Itily 
until 1 a Print t lyiihcnus I honjsius hunsi 11 ollt is 
no opinion , ht c ills thtm an linliunrais liu 
width mt ins nothing md it ih huiimsing thit souk 
modiru iiut-atiintois hlionld desp unity tit a i itioual 
solution ot tin oil liddh, lint t alien luck upon 
this n ism thioiyoi iiitodithons ’ TLuit yiliilcs 
in fust mixing up tin 'I oulit hi m jm ites with 
the Pclisgun hlliluisftis, gut list to tbo most 
hopeless contusion ibout then vuy n tint As to 
tin muomeiablt tht oiks anti hypotlit m s that h ivt 
been put foinud Mint Ins tliy, wi will tmlyimn 
tiou tn it while Ciampi anil Collir liohl thtm to ht 
of Slav unit origin In ret i ills thtm ( tits , Mu ill, 
Albaucse l,imi, Plitanau r, ami Mu kt 1, Semitics , 
and others callously miki thtm troths, Standi 
navianb, Basques, Assyrians, Pint nit i ms Egypti ins, 
and Armenians The most latum d and gcutially 
accepted opinion is tint of Nu Imhi- modifiid moic 
or less by Otttned Mullei, I an/i, Li psius, Steub — 
of then hang wlnu tin v lust upptar m lustoty, 
a mixturi of m t astern trilii, which hid hi ttlcil tor 
awbileinlht ilnLti in Aljis (tin Tyml ot todiy), 
and Ptlasgi ms, whom tht v li id found m thfir in w 
Italian st ats , tin st I ittu h iving, in then turn, si * 
thru nnniigi itmn, imxttl with tie 1 nibnans, tin 
oldest liisloiital inhabitants tit thoso parts But, as 
wc salt! betiirt this is only tin most latioual opinion 
that rose out of m ot tan of wild speculation so fir 
from auy autlnutu proms hmug ban brought 
forward in its support, the question stands to-d ly 
precisely win io it stood whin Dionysius wrotu 
‘ The I truscans do not ri st ruble any people m 
language and manm r-. ’ 

Immense as was tin n milut nee on Romm, and, 
in fact, on fcuropt.in i lvdjsatmn, very little is known 
with reaped to then politic tl history Ohitlly 
cultivating the arts of pi an, tiny still scan, long 
After their heroic period, to hue been powerful 
enough to scare iwiy any invader, and this proli 
ably 18 the reason wliv lustorims have bo little to 
record of them, hut their <h t line may be said to 
Stand m an inverted r itio to the rist of Rome Tlie 
7th and earlier half of the bth c n ( had been the 
most powerful and flourishing cpnth of the Etruscan 
state in its widest Bense— which then probably 
had been in existence for four or five hundred years 
Wh^her they had put their Tarqumu as governors 


over conquered Rome, or whether, on tho contrary, 
the reign of this Etruscan family would denote 
the subjugation of Southern Etruria by Romo her¬ 
self, is not quite clear , but the expulsion of the last 
Roman king, Tarquuuus (Tarehon), called Superbus, 
was followed, about 507 b c, by a war between 
the Etruscans, under Forsena of Clusiuin, and the 
Homans, which, although ending m a most igno¬ 
minious peace, dictated within the walls of Rome, 
did not brag about the rcstoiation of tho Tar- 
quinian dynasty- From tho aval’s betaveen Veu 
and Rome w hick began in 486, ami ended— inter¬ 
rupted only by an occasional autustiie—395 DO, 
with the destruction of Vtu, dates the gradual but 
sure extinction of Etruna as on independent state 
The G nils nth anting from tho north, the Etruscans 
at ere foiled to conclude a forty y inis’ trucu with 
then advirsmes it any pnet , but theso over, and 
the Romms bung engigtd with tho barmutes, the 
Etiuscaus ret orunu tit al tho hostilities more fiercely 
than ever In Um couiso ot this last war, the 
Romans bucu t tied, 909 n o , midei Q Fainas 
Miximus, in twice tit ft iting them, aud Falnus 
crossed flit Ciimnnu foicst tlie frontier sound 
from time lmmtmoiul, and ailun, 283 BO, P 
(’min Inis Polahilla hat I beaten both them and 
fheir Galht umliaries tn a deusivo and sanguinary 
liatth at tho V itlmiom m Lila, Etruria betaine a 
Rom in province and about two hundred years 
I lit r, the Li x. lulia uiuftrial upon her inhabitants, 
as a ri w ml fm tht n fnlt lity, the right of citizen- 
slop U p to tli it tinu , tin y It itl wit cot tied m keep¬ 
ing up thin own Bintrululy distimt cretd, tustoms, 
trulitions, languagt—then nhumility, in fact, 
wlnu Sulli, 82 n c iiiiuuitul by flic part they 
lutl Likin aguust him, him illy liistoavul griat 
portions ol tluu 1 mil upon Ins attoi.iuR , and some 
fifty ycirs later, Oitaviinus pi mted his military 
colonies tin re 'J’lns wrought aud comiiktcd the 
trinsfonnition of tint mystt rums conglomeration 
of lull ingenious rifts anti tnhis, hitherto lalletl 
1,truii ms, mlo Homans Onco more, well nigh 
2000 yetis alltr its t xtinction, tin kiugdwu of 
Etniru (littruni) row liofoie tho eyes of tho 
wtnltl 9 ht pt in of Lunt villo rt trialed it, and 
(onfcnrd it on tin Inialitury princo, Louis of 
J’inna, ifti i whoso dt.ifli, Ins widow, the Infanta 
Louis i n. Spun, adnunihl i rt d tho government for 
tin n boh ('huIts Roms, up to 1807, win n it became 
i Fruit h provintc Fiom 1809, it again bore tho 
namt of tlu (fund Duchy of Tuscany, and to 
Tost any— which in our days forms a province 
of tin Itilian kingdom, as it did of yore—and to 
Iiaiv, wc rtlti for its modern bistory 
We li in spoken above of twclvi cities as forming 
tht ctmftdtruy of Ftruri i Projici Similar con- 
federatus ot twilve titles wort* tstahlisbcd, uide- 
pc ntlt Lilly- ol tat bother, in tho two other Etrunas 
’J'he cifits t hi in sc Ives, liowcvt r, t in not be fixed 
now in all ciees Fiom tin fitt of more than 
twilve autonomous outs hi mg mordfd in Etruria 
Pi opr l, it would jppr ir tint warn among theso 
tiulvc ionft del itis, tn jn))mh possessed more than 
one t ijnttl utv tub popiJ is however, being 
limited to on< icpiist utitivc vote in the general 
coum.J The nnmhiis of tho confederacy were 
hound to appt tr rt gul irly at an annual religious 
a«s< uihly nc n the temple of Voltuinna, a lotality 
whuh wc au as vt unihle to jiomt out Hero 
gri it f urs wt re lit Itl for the pi.nplo, common opera¬ 
tions ot w ir lu in/ discussed b j the jn meipet), and 0 
general in thief for the ensuing year elected, from 
thar number Each uty oi canton, in the earlier 
times at least had a king (Lucarmo, Laucbme = 
Inspired), chosen for life, who at the same time acted 
as high pnest , and a hereditary nobility, which alone 
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van eligible to the higher offices of state. Next 
to them, in the political and social scale, came tlio 
peopb, projierly so called—free, not subject person¬ 
ally to tin nobility, lowest stood a great number 
of < bents or bondmen, probably the descendants of 
subjected original inhabitants On the whole, the 
f< dcral interdependence between the cities was Ui 
from close Single cities earned on wars in which 
the others took no part, and w hen the ronfede ra< y 
resolved on general action, Iliac were always some 
numbers winch, for sorm reason or other, stoixl 
aloof It appears fiorn tins that the Etruscan (on 
stltution was analogous to the (!rick and Item in 
in their earliest stigts tin community develops 
itself into a jmlu. ot nty, (lioosix a lie ul, or tathi 1 
high pnest, and ( utirs into a nunc in h ss intimati 
alliance with its inighboiuuig cites, but, hibith 
that king of its ow n, r< cogmsi s u common elm 1 
only in time of wai 

The Etruseaus win, as a pi nph , liss warliki tli in 
any of their neighbours, < spi 11 illy tin Horn ms, and 
conspicuous is 1 Inii want of anything like laviliy 
Then# was also the unit die i ustoni of lining 
soldiers, and then i nergn s si an prim ip illy' to li iv i 
been dirteted to tin moil pmhtibh oeiupitions of 
trade and agin ultun Om of tin ihnf uticlts of 
their couunerie w is nribi i, which Gi 1111 ms luought 
from the Baltic to I'.truna Cm uuiji ul iiu, win me 
it Was eonvt yed toOieeeeliy w a In tin waste rn 
jiarts of the Mi diti ri mi an, tin y vvi ri foimul ible is 
piiatcs, while tlnvw r irc welcomed by the Caitln 
gmians and tin (links of M ign i 'liana, is 1111 
porters of inibgmous pioilmts of n itnn mil irt, 
which they exchanged foi the wealth of the E ist 
and South Tli it tin n i oiuuuk t wlthin It ily mu t 
have been icry exluism , apnc irs fiom thi fail, that 
all the states ofOentnl Itvly adoptul tlnir svstim 
of coinagi, based, hk< thin tiblis of wagbti uni 
njeasmes, and many of tlnir politic il institutions, 
on the dumb nmil systan 

The striking coutlast hi twiai tin Etiusi ms and 
their Italic mid (luck naglibouis, which ippi us in 
the short thickset fiauics, tin lugt loads ami 
bulky cxtreimtns of the fmiua, ami tin Hhnihr 
limbs anil giait ful h nmony in tin whole stimtuic 
of the latta, and winch 1 mis with upul distimtmss 
through tin mtclhitunl bus of tin thin n itions, 
manifests itsi It novvhi ic vi itli gie ill r powu than m 
then religions Jiiuilly (list mt liem the ahstiact, 
clcai ration ilism ot the Litins, and the pi is to joy 
fulness of Hellenic lmagt worship, the Etiusi ms 
W’oit, as f.u is tlnir dumb fngnnnts shew tor 
what we find on than ot human winds we do not 
understand -clmuuil in a daik and dotaiil invsti 
Cism, such as a blinding of a li df forgoltm l 1 istan 
symbol seivice with bubirmw iiligums piacliccs 
ot northern savagis giattcd upon mliau Gink 
notions, might pi ml me In tin it I’lutlnon the 
predominance belongs to tin ivd, misihnvous 
cods, tlieii piisoneis an wchoim saadms to the 
heavenly powirs, they hive no silent dipthswhcu 
the ‘ good spirits’ of their dcpartnl dwell, but a hi 11 
of the most hideous description, ind i lu iv i n w lu ri 
peimaiuut intoxication is the bliss that awaits the 
virtuous Thov divide their gods into two classes, 
and thi v plat t tin m m the most not tin in, and thcio 
fore most immovable point of the wen Id, win me 
they can last ovulook it The upper aectiou is 
formed by shrmuh il, hidden gods (Inv oluti), ot uucei 
tom number, who act aw Hilly and mysteriously, and 
t velvc lowti gods ot both sixes, tailed Consentes, 
Complices Tmia (Zeus Jupitci) is the chief of these 
latter, and stands between the two divisions of the 
gods, n i eiv mg orders for destruction from the upper 
ones, while the lower ones form his ordinary council, 
and obey hia behests Nine of these (Novensilcs) 


hurl lightnings at various times and -with peculiar 
effects. The three of these deities which seem to 
have been tho principal objects of worship were 
Tima himself, armed with three different kinds 
of lightning, Cupra (Hera or Juno) and Menrfa 
(Minerva, Ball is Athene) Gods most peculiarly 
Etruscan arc Vijovis, an evil Jupiter, whose thun- 
di rbolts have the ]lower to deafen, and Nortia, tho 
goddess of Fati, also called Lasa Mean Besides 
tin si, thi y put a host of demons over the different 
portions of the citation —the heavens, the earth, 
mil the lowei ngions (Penatts, Laics, and Manes). 
Thi ir di ltu s hav i gem i illy w mgs , and liefore tho 
Assy il id bulls had conn to light, some antiquaries 
istiblislieil 1 nun this i comm lion with the Hebrew 
wingul ihiiulnni ('hararti ustic in the highest 
digitc is thur ‘disuplmi’ oi art of ‘divination’ 
This had bun itvioliil by Tagis a grandson of 
Jupiter, who w is dug out mar Tarquum, m the 
sluuii of a i hildlikt du it f with, gray hair -a most 
stiikmg cninatuie of tin sc both childish and scmle 
pi a tit is md who dnil nnniidiitcly ftftn having 
coinmumciti il tin sc uiystirus They wort at first 
tin ptopiity of tin noble faiudns, but in the 
(must oi turn is nthois win mitnti (1, and schools 
I fin pmsts win foundtd, tin sc mystic il and awe 
stnkmg ti u lungs i aim to In w ntti n down It is 
sulibmng to ohscivi Inn again m what monstrous 
ins until s the spnit of mm oi nsum illy levels, and 
that, too, m tin pioiiru of What is noblest and 
loginst liligiou Tin sciphna was deviloped 
uito an ( \ u t scicucL, ful \ as nuniiti ]y and cosuufti- 
( illy sh upt mug its points ami splitting its hairs an 
Hindu in Mobimimd in tluologv would It taught 
what gods bin li d thi ditbiint kinds of lightning, 
how, by thi colour iml tin piculiai quirUi of tho 
sky, the author of tin bolt might be recognised, 
w lu tin r the evil ih notid w is i listin'' orapissmg 
om , vvluthii the dune was lrnvoiibli or could 
bt postpoueil liow tlu lightning was to be coaxed 
down, mil how it w is to be Immd This was the 
spiculity of the FuEunhs r l h< 11 mnpu.es bad as 
then shue tlu cvpl in itu>n of piitints, prodigies, 
monsti rs, tin (light ami tins of b"its, the intrails 
of saenlnnl uiimds vvluh otlu is ministeuil ui the 
holy lifts it tlu foundituni of cities the building 
of gltf, liousM \t 'iin it lemnonns (a word 
dimul from theu town Cue) win endless and 
sillyq but tin bhovv ami pmnp with which their 
pi nsts Lius howto surround tin sc juggleries, and 
from wlin h the Jlom ms 1 irgely bonovud, made 
them acicptabh m tho t\cs of the herd, and 
although ltomc liusdf, with all her augurs, called 
Etrum ‘the luotlui ot supirstition,’ there was a 
ultun oiloiu ot titlns mil tiis about these rites 
which m iih muiy iumous to ‘ preserve rchgion in 
its ]>imu v il purity 

In tin < ut ut ibsimo of anything like a genuine 
Ftrusc ui lecimut ivm the outlines of the relation 
between tlicu iiligitm and that of the Greeks on 
thi om kind, and the Korn ins on the other, are 
cxcudmglv difficult to trace , so much however, is 
cert mi th it tiny adopted and assimilated many 
points of utliue Greek theology, and clothed them 
in i gaib ot thin own, and that this process was 
gom through .mil repeated still more completely 
by tlu Horn ms, in tlieir turn, with respect to the, 
religious notions of tho Etruscans The articles 
on tini k md Roman religion will furnish further 
inform ition on this point. 

The high degree of civilisation which the Etrus- 
e ms possessed long before Rome was heard of, is 
testified by mnumerable works of masonry and art. 
The Etruscans were of an eminently practical turn 
of mind, and domestic, kke the north TruStiog to. 
their priests for reconciliation with the gods^ho 
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always seemed irate, but whose angry decrees could 
easily be foreseen and averted, they set to work in 
developing the inner resources of the country, and 
in making the best use of their intercourse with 
foreign countries. They thus became eminent m 
agriculture, navigation, military tactics, medicine, 
astronomy, and the like , and in all these, as well 
as m some of the very mmutuu of Iheir dress 
and furmtnn, the Romani berime tin u ready 
disciples and imitators The division of the vmi 
into twelve months, of the months into k duals 
and nones and ides, the designation of tin mum r ils, 
were Etruse.ui , from the same souiee wire dinvnl 
the toya pruhxia as well as tin pomp ot timmplis, 
the liclors and a/ijmrth» s, down to tin i\ory 
uirulo chairs The towns of tin I trust ins wilt 
clean and Inaltby, owing to tin 11 p< i fet t s> sti ni of 
drainage and scwei vgo tiny timniUed and t \t i 
sated, they embaukul ami lmgitid, tiny tumid 
swamps into citus chmgiil the iouim' of stuams 
and excelled in all kinds of usi tul public md 
pnvatc works llieu idt d was not the beautiful 
or the spiritual, but a comfortabk, and, if possible, 
luxurious existuict As ispnul pi out oi tin u Inn 
for thin own ht nth, i ipialitv ]uobably importi d 
fmm the north m might iddun tin it invention 
of tile ltriuni th common sitting loom of the 
family, where tin nustu of tin house sit sui 
rounded by Ins pinitcs ami the turuiis of Ins 
aue cstorn, w hile tin wife 1 md he i li imtni mb ns plied 
tin. labours eif tin loom 01 the distill As in the 
Germans nitions, worn in stood in ln^h estunatum 
bho was the eemijtinioii not tin dm of the Inis 
baud, and tlnu hid eertainU not i little Nhiri in 
the softenin' of tlnu pimntivt wildness, end in 
counter ictiug the Boudin n< ss of tlnireieid I'll it 
we find them r von m tin n tomb p unlinks e ngngul 
in convivial e.uousuigs, d un mg nos, athletic 
games, uni tint they liked tlnu \eiy worship 
accompanied by tin sound of (lutes, boms, and 
trumpets, only hlii ws th it tii it glonous k\ of the irs 
tlicu intercourse with tin iiitmus tlnirwi dtli uni 
culture, bad grndtidly cuisid then intiepn md 
gloomy motility to wiai olf, even is it won oil 
w ith the Romans auel other jieophs tor to issium 
With some tint the lioisti imu sums tow huh we 
allude wue e nisi d lurm oi less by tin dis|im 
aiismgfrom the loss ot tin ir null pi mb nee, would In 
going sotnew hut too J u 1 hi nlniiism -n is tin sun I 
ioreruimii of tin filled i n ition, hut i n hole people ! 
does not tike nfugt. m e iijuum lit wlnn tlnu all is j 
lost We know little of h truse m life rature it j 
aeems to have eoiiwisti d mosth ol ntuals, ie liguui’s I 
hymns, and soien histone il winks Vlnthfi tin | 
Fescenmni s, u it nn moi king seiners, sung mall irnite j 
verses, with nmsn il .actonipiiiimin., i< ntqiti ds, 
ongmute.il with them or not, is not dei nlul I 

We have alluded to tin' high piolunmv of this 1 
people in arehitcetun , they wire, m fw t, so I 
ronowrne’d ill this irift throughout the antiepu I 
world, that, as Solomon calk d J’ln'inoia is to leru * 
Salem to build hm temple, so the Romans sought 
m Etnina the frinnrs of then giand'Kt masonic 
Structures, such as the (’loak i M ixim i, the Te mjile 
of Jupiter on the ( apitol, K< The peeulierly 
fantastic, and, withal, ]>oweitul mind which epeakn 
in all their institutions, nqually pervades their 
architectural productions, but, it the same time, 
everything they built, the y built either for practical 
or pious purposes Wc carumt hen entci into a 
discussion of their manner as it appears m various 
epochs, but it never reached anything like a ebstmet 
national completeness, their eagerne ss to prolit by 
foreign examples not allowing them to elevclop it 
to the full unalloyetl Of their walls and gates, 
temples sad porticoes, theatreB and amphitheatres, 


bridges and sewers, gigantic, and, in the earliest 
times, tvclotiean— evidently erected, in Eastern 
fashion, by hosts of slaves— very little is extant 
in so compicto a form as to give us on exact insight 
into their moth of c destruction , and wore it not for 
then tombs, our knowledge would bo exceedingly 
limited Tin so form one of the most peculiar foa. 
turns m Etuisi an autiquities Hewn in nicks, either 
Ik low Hu ground or in Git fwe ot a clifl, they were 
ailormd ouisult with a somiwli.it Egyptian facade 
of i temple oi a house w hick the insides themselves 
most t\aitJ\ ripioduie, with all thiir internal 
di i oi iitums tui mture, and utensils Of the pamtmgs 
wliuh mu round thi walls uid wliuh aro our 
b lit st and most complito guiclis to the inner life 
of this mtion, wi will say inoie presently We 
must not, iu romlusion, omit to mention that 
thi u timplis lion in primitive turns, and always 
retailed in sonn mi isure, no far as wo can judge, 
the untinisbiil ihiractn oi the wood buildings 
of noitluin mount tin tubes -a square, halt house, 
lulf fiiitilieatiun, ovirloulid with quaint ornaiucn- 
tatioii 

In llinr jilistu md putoml arts, Wnukelmann 
has c stab]ishi d tlnu dibtimt styles—to which 
I hums Ins uldul a fouilh nr , the Egyptian, with 
1, tin limi in mi logics, tin Isti usean or Ty n i lcno 
piopn, Gu lb Ik iiu, iml tint of the decadence 
<'Inr«timtn of tin (list stvlo are tin prevalence 
ol sti light lints, light angles, fans of au oblong, 
iDiitrulut oi il, with a pointed chill, eyes mostly 
di iwn upw uds, tin aims Inngmg iloao to the Bldo, 
tlu li gs i lose togi till t, tin ill apery long, ill straight 
pai illil Inns, tho lmr diKpost il in tieis of ourls 
In tint, styh, tin attitude is i iinstranu (1, the action 
.till mil ctunpid 'I hi piognss hIkwii by the 
si i mill htyli is the gn iti r attintion bestowed on 
tin cli Inn atom ol tin must 1, s, whn li sw ell out m 
dispiojiortiointi' pnunint m i s on the now almost 
iiitmly nudi body Tin two miniiung styles 
txpluii tluinsilvis Tin il statuaiy, as it appears 
i Ini Gy on smoplngi and i mi rary urns, suggests 
liktuist an I'.gy |iti in origin Tim figures art those 
of tin ir ovm mystic il in.I n \fill Hadis, instead of 
tin iiiuliu ]>nnt s'-ions of (iiuri .tanl Rome Tho 
grouping toliows i it In ■ a pn tonal than a plastic 
priiinpli tlu motion is hasty and forced, hut the 
fi ituns o 1- tin d< i i id, In nn on tin fid, have all 
tin noli luiiitiy of i spmtkss poitrait Statues 
ol di dm m wood mil stone htvo milled been 
found, but vi jy i m ly Of high ri uown were their 
ornanniits md uti iibiIh m bike d il ly (terra cotta), 
in thi m umtaetiiu ot whn h obju ts the Veientea 
win iaptimily fiinoni lioirn, it a vtry early 
pi nod, jMcsissul of this miGud a quadriga and 
the st line of Siimmamis, nude by Etruwans Of 
tin art of vvoi king in In on/ , tin Etrusians wore 
Mippostil to hi tlu inv i ntois tint tiny brought 
it to a very high dn'in of jm rfw turn, is evident 
limn tin ixaniphs wliuh n mam to ti« .Statues 
and utiiiRils win in mill u tun d iml exported m 
imrai use quantiti s not only to 1'orni, but to 
ivuy p.ait ol tlu known woiJd Of figures on* 
i lngi Mill util! ixtint, m may mention tho 
ri nowm,l Mu wolf of tlu Gapitol, the Cliunmra in 
the Musi urn of IGon nn, tin Warner of Todi in the 
J tiusi. m Museum of tin Vatu an, a portrait statue 
of in Ontor, with tin nisi nption Auie Mi tell, in 
Flonneo, and tho Roy with the Goose at Leyden, 
The various objicts of ornament and use, found 
in great numbers in tombs, mu h as candelabra, 
ciqw, tripods, chaldrons coiichi s, discs, articles ' 
of armour, is helmets, coiraBHis, &e , musical instru¬ 
ments, fans, cists or caskets, are most of them 
models of exquisite finish and artistic skill. Their 
gems are as numerous as those of Egypt, sad, like 
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them, cut into the form of the scarabomt or beetle 
They we exclusively intaglios, and of cornelian, 
sardonyx, auil agate On these the Etruscan 
artists reprcsi nt groups from tho Greek mythology, 
or tho heroic cycle, bereft, as they seem to have 
been, of heroic legends of their own They 
are most frequently found at Chmsi and Yuloi, 
and were worn as charms and amulets Special 
mention should be made of tbo metal gpecula, 
or mirrors, with figures scratched upon the concavo 


side, the front or convex aide being highly 
polished. These ranged ovefc all the phases of 
Etruscan art, and are especially and peculiarly 
Etruscan. Hone but Etruscan inscriptions have 
ever been found upon them. They mil, no doubt, 
prove eventually of the highest importance, not only 
by enabling us to follow the gradations of artistic 
development step by step, but by furnishing us 
with lists of names of gods and persons, ana, it 
may be, of objects. 


T 



Etruscan Mirror from Yuloi, with Phuphluns (Bacchus), Semla (Seim li), and Apulu (Apollo) 
11 Uf size After a drawing by Mr dtorge SUiarf 


Of the vasos and inns which .no found iu innu 
meiablo quantitim m Etruscan tombs, »c cannot 
treat here, as they no admitted on all h mils to hi, 
with very tew ivccptious, Greek, both m ilisigu 
and workmanship , we must ntn the ruder to tho 
bjieual utjelo on Vah ics , but a few voids mat be 
addition tlu b,foie mentioned tomb puntiugs They 
are found chiefly m the icini tones ot lanjuiuu and 
Clusiuui, and tl'ty are all tho more important is 
they lead ns with minute accuraiy fiom the very 
ci sale of the imhvulu il, through the \ at ious scenes of 
his entire life, to its ilosi , and this throughout tho 
existence of tho nitiou itself higimung before tho 
I foundation ot Home, ind ending in the Empue, 
while wc follow the st\le m its giadiml do\clopment 
from the Egvpt'an to Gueeo Homan perfection 
Ono of tho annexed speumens taken from a tomb 
at Coructo, represents a di ath lied scene, but most 
of the other pointings, especially at Tarquinu, oro of 
a venp different description, as the other specimens 


show Life in its merriest aspects gleams in the 
mo't Mvid of colours all round—dancing, feasting, 
lining, limiting The Etruscans of later tunes had 
burned m the school of the Hellenes to dread death 
less, and to think of the other world os one of 
i ontiniu il foyf illness 

A\ 1 1 oni 1 ude w itk the Etruscan language Brevity 
on tint j>oiLit will be the more pardonable, as our 
rt il know bilge of it is next to none. Scarce as 
thi insmptions themselves are, still one might 
h we supposed that our days, which have seen the 
nddli ot the cuneiform character solved, might 
has l di tided ere now whether the Etruscan be 
‘ aborigin il ’ or Celtic, Slavonic or Albanese, Greek 
or ltki'tun, Latin or Semitic, Turamc or Armenian, 
hieioglyphs, or any other of the languages which 
the different savana have pronounced it to be. Our 
present information with respect to this peculiar 
idiom consists m tho following items —It has 
twenty-one letters, like the ancient Greek, and 
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! supposes the whole to b« a manifesto or solemn I 
t accusation of some expelled lUaena against tlu. 
tvlensi (Clusu) 

mt'mhf MWS-fMMfit tftsvj 

m to:n rxS in 

bah ul’ammo l'arcta tarina l'at lm 

'This ire have put up as a sign for the land and the 
peoples therein/ 

• Of the very numerous writers who have treated 


rm htmns and I'truwans, wo will mention 
Diodorus, htrilio, Dionysius, Athenians, Ciucius m 
his Annuls, Cato in 0rujines , Vurro m De Lingua 
Latina Aultis (Sana’s D* Etrusea Lhscinhna, aa 
mil as the Emperor Claudius’ tweuty books of 
Tjrrhinian history, art lost, but some portions of 
them Imt survived, embodied in contemporaneous 
and liter -works. In. modern times, we have 
Dempster IJlruna llegalu (Florence, 1728—1724) } 
Gon, Museum Etruscum (Florence, 1737—1778), 
Inghiraun, Minnimenti Etruschi (1821—1826)} Micali, 
Stona degh antidii popoh Itahani, Ottfriad Hollar, 

its 
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Die Etruskn (Breslau, 1828), Mioah, Mmummli 
Inediti, &( (Howe and Baris), Dennis, Cities and 
Cenieloies of Etruria (Loudon, 1849), Abekeu, 
Rubier, Lciuhj, Hittorf, Amiuluzzi, Mommsen, 
Bunsen, Gerhard, &c, and tlic Transactions of tho 
many aithmologital sot k ties and institutes 

ETSC'H Set Atw.A 

ETSHMIA’DZIN, a rtimrkablo Anncinnn con 
vent in Envan, n Transt aiu isian piovinci <»f Uushi i, 
and about 16 miles wt st ot tin town of Envan It 
is of great extent, is Minmimlt d by a w ill 10 ft < t in 
height, and 14 nidi m circuit Tins will tin loti*, 
several distinct tburtlns, i ich of vvlmh is prisidid 
over by a bishop, is um dorm m sli ipe ami is 
surmountod by a kind of cupoli now mil by a low 
spire For miiiy imiuiits tins lus bun tin m it 
of tho (JatboluiM (tin In id in pitiniili of tin 
Armenian Chiu ill) This pitriuili pu suits at tin 
synodiial Huntings,but < moot pi saduru without 
its having the nppiovi) ol tin modi i itor, an olio id 
appointed by tin liushi m • mp< ioi, in ivliosi hinds 
the control of the oimuit viitn illy ri sts Jn tin 
convent library tluri m Ml lninnsiiijits, 102 of 
wliii h mt in the A rim m m 1 mgu its. 

ETTMULLKH, El nsi Molii/ la km u , m abb 
writtr on (imn m antujmtu s, \i is boro r dli <>i tolar 
1802, at (iusdorf, mu Jmbau in Uppi i laisitn 
and studied midu me at In ipso fiom IS2 i to I82l>, 
but subsequently tho languigi and lustoiy of Ins 
nativo country In 18 JO, 11111111 ; talon ltih ill gm 
of Bh D at Jena, he big m to di liw r lettun s tin n 
on the German pin ts ot tin mtdilli igts, but in 18 it 
ho was t ailed to till Zuiuh Ai uli my is it u in 1 ot 
tho German language and litiiitun E’slitnary 
activity has b<en 1 xhilntid ihn 11) m tin editing of 
the hturary remains of tin Middle High German, 
and older Low Conn 111 duhits 'Jo the foimn 
hi long lus jSV/nf (Aim/des Lrlnn (/atm li IS 15), I Imh 
IouIm Jjiedir unii S’/» min (/ami h, 1840), Ilium he 
I’on Mcutken 1 I 1 s hattuniluhts Latin, I tain , mill 
Sprurhe (Qnedlinb 1841), fianm llilrlun Sum 
(Zlirioh, 1,846), Jhinriili’s I on I ihhtLt I'mnh 
(ZUlli.li, 1852) Of ]mkhis inmpo id in Low (Ji limn 
lie published, among otln is / lunp/altn (Qnidhnli 
1846), and II 'iJditu J I tin I’m dm Inn Jhiijm, 
Ludir vnd N/nut/u (Outdlinb 18)2) 111 18)0 

appeared, uinlii Ills iditoishiji, m Anglo Sixon 
cure stom itliy, entitlid / ’m/hi and Sun no Smjnis 
and Menas and 111 tin lollovi mg ye 11 lus La non 
Anglo Sii-ronman, vvhnh sujiplud a want long filt 
m Gennani At m uiilni pmoil 111 his hteruy 
eiroer, E. paid gi< it vitiation to tile old fXuixe 
literatim, anil 111 tinsd< pat tine nt Mi hive fiom him 
an edition of t In f ulir-jxi At I 1 , has elsowiittui 
poestry, as will is ulitid it llis Jlnihdn Stamm 
Konu/e appealed itZiunh in 1841,1ns Aiuw Anil 
d Or mid das IiunLm/n Jn»n/uw( nlnn in 1847, 
and Ins Aid/ d (h vnd dn Jlnli//i‘ Goat in IS42 


ETTR1C1C, a pistoril vile in tin south ot 
Selkukshiri, waterul by the Ettuek rivir, whuh 
rises muni bleak lulls 111 tin southwest eoiiur 
of tins count y near Ettruk Bm, 2258 ft it high, 
and inns 28 mites north east, uni tails into tin 
Tweed lti thn f nfHiunt is the A 11 row, wliuh 
nms 25 milis hum the west, through one of the 
lovediest ot Stott h a do,, ind the seene ot many 
a plaintive song 1 ttnek Foust a loyal hunting 
tract, swarming with iltir till th< time ot Janies V, 
included Selkirkshire md some tracts to the 
north In Ettuek Yah it Tushielnw, dwelt the 
eelelirated freelsioti r 01 king of the Border, Adam 
Scot, who was summauly executed by James V 
The distr’et denies some note from two persons in 
modern times—Thomas Boston (q v), a Scottish 
divine, who was minister of the parish of Ettnek, 


and James Hogg, the Scottish poet, who, having been 
originally a shepherd in this part of the country, 
became known as ‘ the Ettiiok Shepherd.’ 

ETTY, WiuiaM, R.A This distinguished artist 
was horn at York, March 10,1787. Ills father was 
a miller and spice maker Before be was twelve 
years of age, he w is apprenticed to a printer, and 
birvul out his dieaiy term of seven years, the 
liksomt drudgery of which he himself often after- 
vv lids was 111 tin habit of narrating, occasionally 
sootlud by dn mis of, on souk future day, being 
an utmt Frttd at list, and assisted by some 
h I itncs, in 1805, at tin age of 18, he entered on 
the study of ut, and, ifti 1 ,a yen’s probation, was 
idmiltid is a lloyd \i uleinv stuck nt His career 
is uryiutiri iting md undinetivi It exhibits one 
giltul with 1 nlhusi ism fin ut, high 11.solutions, and 
gn it, liuliistiy vnd ptnevcraoei, foi a senes of 
vi us uiv unbly Miipissid by many of his fellow- 
studi 11 ts, and, is li is bit 11 riionlid ‘looked on 
by his eoinp in ions is a worthy plodding person, 
with mi eh mu ol iv<i becoming a good painter’ 
Nt itliei pu/ts nor mi dais till to his share ns a 
stinli nt md fin si mil yi irs lus patures wore 
njiotid it tin Boyd Ainlimy md British Insti¬ 
tution Exhibitions It was only vfti 1 six years 
of liiiil study tbit lu obtaimil a plait for a 
pntiin in tin Exhibition of tin J’o) d Academy, 
md lus winks only big 111 to ittriet notice in 
182(1, whin tin ttlist w J3 years of igo, and 
as lie litmsdf has said, having i xhibited nine 
\i irs to no purpose ’ ( ut tin eiiuimstance of 

J”s gi lulls bung so Ion" 1111 ippru latul, dul not 
ho mm b ai isi fiom Ins woilvs iviueing no tvlcnt, 
ts fmm Ins iliss of subiiits, and those technical 
quilitus for whitli Jus woiks an rcinukable, not 
bung ippn 1 1 it> d it tin time lor long In fore lus 
picliius vuh siliibh, lus povvirs were highly 
ippici 1 itid bv his piofi ssmual bn thri 11 On Ins 
ntiirn fiom Itily 111 1822 whiri he had bten 
studying tin gnat timtiin enlouiists, lit was 
1 luted an \rsoc 1 ite ot tin Atidemv 111 1824, his 
< In f il mini, ‘Tin Comb it- Worn in pleading tor 
thi Vmquislwil,’ w is pun hoard by an irtist, Tohn 
Mirtin In J828 In w is tinted Acidomieion by 
tin mi mbi rs ol tin Boyil Aiadcmv while m the 
Sinn uar tin* Boyd Scottish Ai idemy testified 
its hijt applet ntnm of Ins tahnts by purchasing 
tin most unpoitiiit of Ins etlnrts, the historical 
w01 k illustrituig tin lustoiy ot Judith md Holo- 
ttnus Testinioinils so high soon had thiir effect, 
1 ’s pu tuns tami into gicit lequest, and brought 
lirgi putts, and ht was eiivbkd amply to repay 
those who, tnistui" to Ins tncigits, had assisted 
lum win n lie eiiteud on the tontest, m which, 
alter so mluous a stinggle, lie gained so much 
houom Hi alw iys ehinshul a love and rever- 
iiiii for York, lus native city, and had retired 
then some turn pit v ions to Ins death, w kith took 
pint on November ‘(0, 1S40 

E h id an exquisite tei ling for colour, which he 
most issuluously cultiv vted by studying the works 
of tin great Vent turn masta-s, and constantly 
punting It 0111 tho life , aud though, m Ins drawing, 
cart Its ,nt sh and incorrectness may often be observed, 
it is nevtr vulgvr, and often possesses much eleva¬ 
tion vnd luge ness of style He generally chose 
subji cts that afforded scope for colour, in which the 
nude and rich draperies were display ed Ht’ executed 
nine pictures on a very large scale, viz. ‘The 
Combit,’ series of three putures illustrating the 
delivery of Bethulia by Judith ‘ Benaiah slaying 
two Lion-bko Men of Moab’— these five, whiohare 
the best of his large works, were purchased by the 
Koyal Scottish Academy, and are now in the Scot¬ 
tish National Gallery—‘The Syrens,’ now 4 a ifeo* 
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Manchester Institution, and throe pictures illustrat¬ 
ing the history of Joan of. Arc Pus smaller -works 
are numerous. Besides his large works above referred 
to, he sent for exhibition to tho Royal Academy 
and British Institution, between 1811 and 1849 
inclusive, no less th in 230 pictures, many of them 
composed of numerous figures, ami a’l lcinarknhlo 
for exquisite colour Tlit following may l)o parti¬ 
cularly noted ‘The Coral tmdeis ,' ‘Venus and 
her youthful Satellites arming at the Isb of 
Paphog,’ ‘ Cleopitia’s Ann il in ('dim,' i tom 
position from the that nth book of i '<n nth h' l ml 
(‘Bevy of Fair IVomm’), ‘Tin Storm ‘Sibnni,’ 
‘The Warrioi Arming,’ ‘Youth at tin Plow ind 
Pleasure at tho He Im ’ ‘Th< Dime,’ from Jloint r’s ! 
description of Achilles’s Shield , lhitomut rt dot ms j 
Fair Auioret ’ Hunt on tile Smtli, uid yet no ' 
Footing seeu,’ ‘Amoitt Chainnl ’ Coiupvu J! n 
Life by Gilt bust (liogut, London, 18V!) | 

ETVMO'LoUY (Hi) is tint put of griuinm 
that tieats of the denv vtion of avoids Jt < mbi ms 
the consult ration of tlu i b mints of w ortls or h th is \ 
am] syllable h tilt ibfbiint kinds of winds, then 
forms, and tin notions tluv tunny mil 1 i-.tly, tin 1 
modes ut thur lormition bv ibmitinii mil tom | 
position Etymologic vl impure! beat tonmd a 
favourite pursuit fiom tin i ulnst toms In (In 
book oi (It in sis mini, tons nnln itioiis an giwn ot 
tlu tlern atnmof projm n.mts llouui also attempts j 
ttyniologns of tin mini i oi gods mil nno, wliub, j 
hoavcvtr, t in tody In looked ii]nm is mon oi 1< ss , 
liigtnious f vntu s 1 In ei mmui i ms of \h \ unlii i I 
and Virro innmg tin- Horn ms tmd to bisi tin n l 
etymologies on somt tiling like pimupb , but tin 
wildest coupe tun s tontunnd to In indulged i i, 
and the it suits sure little Inttir tbm gin ss woik 1 
down to iatry ltti nt pmod 4s philology t \ti tub d | 
its split re, anti bet line a. <iuaint< d avitb tlu 1 Digit igt s 
and grammarians oi tlu J 1 ast, aa ho f u t ms 111 d those 1 
ot tin West in tins putiuilu, itymology took on i 
new form Itnobmgti sought tho illations of tin 
words of a single 1 uigu ig< i \t lusiai ly av ithin itsi II, ] 
but extendid its view to a wlioh group i g,1ln 
Teutonic, or avitlu still to i avhoh tunily, is tin , 
Indo EurojN m, oi Aiy m (i| a ), mil In c mu a m w 
Bcicnct under the name ot Compii itiat (liaiumar 
See Lanoo at.i ( 

lilyiiiolrifjiruin Matjmnn is tin n line of v find 
lexicon tlu oldest of tin kind, pionihiog to givi 
the roots of tho avoids It ipp< us to b. long to the 
10th c , tin lutimrs n mm is unknown Du 
etymologies art melt gutssi s siniietinu s i ight, ui I u 
Wildly absurd but the book is a, hitbh, is ton ■ 
taming many Irulitmns and notu i s of tlu rmanmgs 
of old and unusual avords Hun is an cditioi by 1 
Schafer (Leip llslb), out by stui/, i illul filymo 
loginim (.Indianmu (Ltip lb)S), and aiiotliu by 
Gaiafor.1 (Oxf 184')) 

EU, a toloribly well built town of Trance, in 
the department of the Lowir Stine, in Norm indy, 
situated near the mouth of tin Uresle, 9d milts 1 
north-north wtst of Pans It is rein likable for its 
line Gothic church, and for thr f’hftttau d’Eu, a 
low building ot red brick avith high tt nt ahaped 1 
roofs of slate E has minumtuns of s id doth, i 
* ropes, soap, lace, and silk Pop 1019 In tin lltJi 
and 12th centimes, E. was in tlu possession of the ' 
counts of the same name, a collate ral brant li of the I 
Norman royal famdy Aft- r various vicissitudes, I 


At a later period, it came into the possession of 
the Duke ot Maine, from whom it passed to the 
Duke of Penthi&vre, the maternal grandfather of 


Louis Philippe, who succeeded to it in 1821, Lows 
Philippe expended large sums on the emboli tishnient 
of tho chateau, and ospt daily on its magnificent 
park and the unique iiortrait galleiy It has recently 
acquired a now historical association through too 
visits of the qiucn of Engl mil in 1843 and 184(5. 
The (lib st son of the Duke of Nemouts (fiom 29th 
April 1812) moved fiom lus royil grandfather tho 
title of (ountd'Fu tfnmpaio Vatout, Lr OMlnau 
rf’J'u Xotinn Jli\Unitfiic<i (5 Mils, Pans, 1830), this 
Jiftulin<r\ h'm/ti/t\ (Pans, 18(9) 

UllliO-' \ I indent, I'.nhma Tiukisli, fupv;iti,‘TtaL 
y,,in,punt, I the lugtst island m the /Egi in Sea, 
tiirma i pm turn of the present kingdom of Greece 
Tnttl ret i nt ly, it, was i illul NigropOnt It is 
boumlul mi the N by tin Triken Chaunol, and 
<m tin \\ by Abuse ot T.dinta ami Eglijio It 
i \t. nils m a dilution jui illul to the mainland, is 
1(V> TiiL'li-h slituti nulis long, and 30 miles m 
i \titnu bit ultb, ilthougb in one pmt its breatlth 
is scaruly fom nubs \t the uurinwcst part, it 
is connutul with tlu niunbind by u bridge Tho 
i si uid is mil m, lul bv a t li un of mountains, 
running ninth vu st uid south east, and attuning 
in tin until, in tin i in'i of Mount Delphi, au 
ihvitum of vbont Tit Hi tut ('opjHi awl other 
nu t ils ui obtimul in tlu ml md, which also 
unit mis miimimis hot spinigs Tin pastures am 
tvilluit, md the dubvitiit of tho mountains 
muiul with (ousts of (n trots Tho climatp is 
Minimum tlu i dl< ys ui II u itucd and very fortilo, 
but bttlo i ultiv itul Tin i liu I products aio rottou, 
oil wile vht.it, fruit, mil limn y Thu inhabitants 
in 1 1m lly i ngigul m tin binding of tattle, they 
ixpoit woo), liulis, md tliuse ns will as oil and 
gi un Tin tliitf towns ire Limb is (q V) on tho 
ninth, uid Tarystos on the Booth coast, the latttr 
hiving a popul itiou of 51100 10 was peopled in the 

< nly liistmii turns chiefly by Ionic (hecks, and 
efte rw nds by colonists fiom V thins, who formed a 
liuinbe r of nub jh mb nt t itn a ot htati a These w ere 
it first moo in 1m d m then constitution, hut at a 
litir pi r md di moCi itn ’liny soon lose to power 
mil piosptufy Afti r tin Pi raian wars, however, 

K w is subjugated by tho \th< m.ms under whoso 
mb it eiintiiniid till tiny, in their turn, were snb- 
dindby Philip of Maiidon By tilt* Humous, it was 
fin illy undid with the province oi Atliaia undei 
\c,pisini In 1 dot, it c urn info the possession of 
tin Venetians, md it ci iv ul the Hunt ot Nogrqpoute 
In tin yi ir 1470, tin isl mil was taken by tho Turks, 
in whose h mils it n mamed till 1821, when tho 
inhabit uits l oni to vindu dc thur independence at 
the call of tlu lit iiitiful Modena Maurogtnia It 
now forms i jiortum of the modern kingdom of 
(ini u, and li is a popul vtiou of 08,bid 

EUCALYPTUS, a gtnusof tins of the natural 
orth r Mifrlwi, sub ordt r Lr/itoMjirrinar, containing 
a large number ot bju i ii s, mostly natives of Aus- 
tralii, and wlmli iloro; with tms of ntarly allied 
ginin, foim oik of tin most cbaiarte rislu features 
of the vigitatmn of th it pirt of the world The 
g< mis on ms also although unit h more sparingly, la 
tin M d lyan Archipilagn The trees of this genus 
liavt i ntire anil bathi ry kavtB, in which a notable 
quantity of a vol itilo aromatie od is usually present. 
The It ivui, mstf ul of having one of their surfaces 
towards tho sky, and the other tow an is the earth, < 
ait tilt* n (diced with their ed_c.fi in the si directions, 
so that tub side is equally exjiostd to the light. 
Many of the Hpicies ibotmd in resinous secretions, 
and ire therefore called OcmTkfkb in Australia. 
Homo of them attain a great size , some are found 
With trunks from, eight to sixteen feet in diameter, 
a plank 148 feet in length was exhibited at the 

U7 
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Great Exhibition of 1851 They ore of very rapid those of David Gregory (Oxf, 1703) and Pevrard 
growth , and their timber, when green, is soft, so (3 rols, Par 1814—1818). The oldest Greek edition 
that they are oomly felled, split, or sawn up, but of the Elements appeared at Basel, 1933 , the best 
when city, it becomes very bard. It is used for a is that of August (2 vole, Berlin, 1826} Of Engbsh 
great variety of purposes, amongst which may be editions of Eds Elements, those of Simpson add 
mentioned slap-building The, bark of many of the | Playfair are considered the best There is a full 
species abounds m tannin, and has ltecomo to some | account of everything connected with E. and his 
extent an article of commerce Some kinds of it | woiks m Smith’s Dictionary of Oredc and Roman 
are said to be twice as strong as oak bark The 1 ISwrjiaphy 

hark of some is remarkable for its hardness, whilst I EUCLID, of Megara, a Grcok philosopher, has 
some throw off then outu hark in longitiuhn il I 0 ft« n b« en confounded with the mathematician of 
fifcnpB or ribbons, which, li uiKing down from tin n t i JO H ime „ arn0 jjc was one of the earliest dwciplttl 
stems and blanches, lull a vriy smguku aj»|Kat , ,,{ .Socrates Although Megara lay at a considerable 
ance—Among the resinous sc. lotions of this genus i fllH , mcp from Athens, and all Meganans were for- 
ls the substaru r < allul Hoi any Day Kino, which is , | )U j ( | ( n t( , outer the Athenian temtones underpam 
used in mediuno us i Bubstitute for Kino (tj v) It death,]? < amo into the city m tho evening in 
is the produce ol JJ u nun/no, a rjkc ich \nth o\ at*i j f ( m j 0 disguise, to enjoy tho instruction of Socrates 
lanceolate lews known in Austnlu as t h, liD.Afterth, d. ath of Ins master, l.o cat ibhshed a school 
Gtrtt 1RJ.F ami Iron Bara li if, i y, ry lofty tru, fl f j ipl 0VVI1> which mined tin mme of the Megaric 
attuning a height of 1>0 - 200 fat Whin the lhlllool His death took pH. c about 424 n o Tho 
bark is wound. <1, a r. .1 j.m e flows w .y Int iy, uni |, 0 f his system was the 1,1. atic dogma of a one, 
hardens m tho a.r into masses ot lrregidir form | 011 iy, umv. real, mibstince oi . xistence Blending 
inodorous, transpannt, ilniost hi irk uh.n larg., but | wltJl tins the Nneratio ld.a of the pmlominante of 
of a beautiful iuby mi m small and thin fi igm.nfs thc moM j d.ment, K held this one leal existence to 
Botany liny Kino is said to ..insist (bully ot ft , ]„ ./oud, though it recems\anous names uuder 
peculiar pnnciplc cill.d hvrah/phti, analog,ms to j lU s .„ tl j m uufcstations 

tannin About sixty gill, ms ol jut.. may sum. tun. s ._, _ 


bo obtained from a gini'lc tieo, m, m the coimc of | tiUiuu lilt (Ur 
a year, as much as live hun.li.d pounds ot kino —I' 1 ln< ‘surer) is an lustrunien 
tobwita, Stuinoy 15auk 'I'm i, also a loity tru, yields a m< 'sure r of tin goodness 
a most beautiful red gum, yylmh is found tilling | which is now employed g 


ElTlilO'METER (Or cifdtoi, good, and metron, 
m. isurcr) is an instrument ougmilly introduced as 
a m< isun r of th. goo.lnes‘ air in any locality, but 
winch is now employed g rally m the analysis of 


largo cavities m its st. m, b.twan tin . oneentnc K wc>b for the'.let. rnnnatio i of the nature and pro¬ 
circles of wood — /, vianui/iia y n Ids, fioiu its 1. ivcs, ] P m turns of tin constituents of any gaseous mixture 
an exudation les.mbimg nianni, 1. ss illusions, uid , ^ J 1 ' mstiunifiit is now mule of glass in tho form 
of similar muli.inil piopcitus It umtains i 1 ° v l’ 1M which is hermetically sailed atone eml, 
sacchaiinc snbst nice dilt.i.nt from mannili, ftom lll< J 0 P‘ n ‘l ‘*’tli* i 1 In tube in iy be str ught. 


uid opt n it tl.c .‘flu i The tube in iy be strught, 
glucose, and from all pi. vi.msly known kinds of sug n , or bint m Hie sli ip< of the lettei U In either 
Another similar exudation, from th. lc iy.s ot H , < ase, the tube is gi uluatt.l oi mailed ofl m equol- 
dwnoaa, is sometimr s sc en spit ad <v\ e i luge distil, ts M/l< ^ <by isnms fiom the 1 1* use el eml onwards, so as 
like snow, and used by the nitius is iood Otlu r to aiinilt of th, volume of gas jilaced withm being 
spec its also yield . xud itions of tins kind, w Inch u, 1 vcmatcly m. isui.el, uid two pHtmum wires are 
described as som. tim. s .hopping tiom the 1. iyes in , mscite.l thiough the gl iss near the shut end of the 
coagulated tears as laig. ns in iluion.l K (i umi o, ! Hiln, m.l elostlv appioicli, but do not touch, each 
when woundc<1, yields a ...pious supply of i r« ft, alt otr ^’hoso "’ we intended foi tin conveyance 
mg and slightly npcilent lupud, whull fimunts anel, f h‘(tiic spaiks tinouirh any imxtuu of gases, so 
forms a kind of biu 1'ln tice glows m I'asmnm i istociuso tl.c combustion .if cert un of them For 
It is not lmjirol.able tbit some ot the Focah/ph of the mod, sot manipul iting with th, eudiometer, see 
the burlier mrts of Tasmirui m iv be lound liaidv Anatvsin oi 


the higher jiarts of Tasmirui m iy be louml haidv 
enough for the climate of the south oi hngluid. 


KUDO CIA, the name of see oral Byzantine prtn- 


where, indeed, some of them in iy alu idy oee isumally j cessi s, ot whom the most lmjioi i, mt is the wife of 


be seen in the open ur 
EUCIIAlUbT Si e Loud s Sun i K 
EUCHLOlllNE is i yery .xplosiv 


the Emperor Theodosius II She was tho daughter 
of the sophist Li ontius or Leon, anel was educated 
by lur f ith. l, who instructed her m tho literature 
of (ricoci and Home m iheloric, geometiy, anth- 
ltietic mil tstremomy Hei accomplishments and 
her smgulir be iut> yyeic reckoned by Leontius a 
sulh.niit fortuiu, for at Ins death he left all his 


, . iia*' 1 , i i 1,1 *miu jiuuir in uirmni, in'ornubi y, arum* 

coloured gas, possessing bit a, lung piopcitus u,nl is mttlc llul wtroiK01iy Hoi accomplishments and 
iirepaieel by heating g.ntly a m.xtu.c of 2 put*.' ,,cr singuhr be u.ty weic reckoned by Leontius a 
hydrochloric at.,12 ot w itn, and 1 of cIdo.at, of au , }l(U ,, t f or tuu«, for at Ins death he left all his 
potash It explodes when me.elv to.u ud with i ,, r „ lty to lul two , )lot , lcl „ B appealed to the 
hot wire, and is most likely composed of in.ixtiue at (Jollst intmople p ulc hor.a the suiter of 

of chlorine and chlorocliloru acul (2< 10 r ,t lO,) ^iheodomus, w is interested m the maiden, and 
EU'CLID, sometimes called the father of math, .thought faho would make a suitable xvife for the 
matics, was hot n at Alexandria, about 100 it < lie einjaior llut as E (oi, more properly, Atheuais, for 
kneiwlittl. mine ot his history th m that lie belonged tins w is her name until her baptism) had been 
to the Platonic Bthool of philosophy, anel t night, brought up a pigan, it wa3 necessary first to con- 
lnathematics m the famous school of Alexmdiia,, aert her Tins was easily accomphshed E. was 
during the rugn ot Ptolemy Soter Though he diel ! married to tho emperor in 421 At For many 
not create thc scumee of mathematics, as is some [years, liowexcr, Piuchena ruled m the imperial 4 
tunes represented, he mide prodigious advances, ( household and councils, E, according to NicephoruS, 
esjieually by his rigorous method and nn-angement | ‘ snlimittmg to her as mother and Augustabut w 
In tins lesjK'et ho has peih ips never Hen excelled,, W7, i quarrel broke out between them m regard to'' 
and his Hitmenl* of Weomcti >i continue to the present; the Eutychian heresy, of which E had become a sup- 
day to hold them ulace ns a text book of that, porter At first, E was triumphant, and Pulehenft' 
science. Besides the Elements, there are extant was bauished, but m a short tube the emperor was 
treatises on music, optics, difei, &c , ascribed to E., , reconciled to his sister, and treated E. so "tm il y 
the authenticity of somo of which is doubtful The that she retired to Jerusalem, where she died 4w—- 
ImM ^ditions of the whole reputed works of E. are j 401 a. d. Her latter days were spent in yrorks of, 
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piety and chanty She enriched churches, rebuilt the 
mils of the Holy City, and founded many monas¬ 
teries and hospitals. Through the influence of the 
famous Symeon Stihtes, she was indueed to renounce 
Edtychiamsin, and become an orthodox Cathoho 
Christian E. was a poetess of considerable mcnt 
She wrote a poem in heroic verse on the victoiy 
obtained by the troops of Theodosius over the Pei- 
sians, 421 or 422 a d , a paraph rase of t iglit books 
of Scripture, a paraphrase of llnuitl and Zee ban ih, 
and a poem in thru books on the history and 
martyrdom of Cyprian and Justma Tlic authorship 
of Jlomero-Centones luia also (but without sufficient 
reason) been attribute d to her Tins is i w ork i mn 
posed of versts taken from lfomer and so 11 ranged 
as to appeal a history of the f ill ot mail anil ut Ins 
redemption by Clirist It luas bun often published 


EUBO'XTJS, of Cnidus, called In ( utro the pimee 
of astronomers, flourished ibout IhOmt Hi studied 
under Plato for some torn, mil ittenv irds ivi nt to 
Egypt, where he n sided for thirtu n v are, mil lnd 
much intercourse with the Egyptim pmsthood, 
from whom he is supposul to liavi thrived his supi 
nor know ledge His 1 ist yt irs ire s ud to liavc hi i n 
spent on the Miumut of i high lull, tli.it lu might 
have tlu starry hi uinsim In hue Ins iji s '[lun 
is little rusou for lu hiving th it 11 ih suits mi 

S eat admit it ion for lus attiminiuts m isttonomy 
c. probably introduced the split ti mtofiiuu mil 
may have comi ted the h ugth of tin yi u upon 
Egyptnn information, but In ijiju us to hm bun 
but an mdifleunt nbsci vu of In m nly phuioinui i, 
and Deliimbie consult rs that lie w is ignorant ot 
geometiy E’s winks uo mtitily lost, anil out 
only lehabh houkih of mloiination ugudiug him 
are the poun of Aritus and the coiumuitiry of 
Hipparchus 

EUGENE, Francois (lo Prime Frmyois Eugom 
de Sa\oie ('urign m), hi tti r know n is Prince Eugi ut, 
equally distingundu il is a gt rural ind oh a slitis 
man, wis bom it Pms 1Mb Oituhu ll>l>> Hi 
was the son of Eugun M min >, Cniiiit of Noissons, 
and of Olympn Manutu, a tutu of < udintl 
Mazarin lie w is mtindid ira tin ihmili hut 
tho baiuslunexit ot Ins motln r to (Ik low Conn 
tiles, by the ordus of I mils XIV, was si diinlv 
resented by him, th d hi liulign mtli i< nonnu il ins 
country, and uitirul tin iirviu of the I mjiimr 
Leopold as a voliintur ti"unst tlu Tuiks Subsi 
quently, the Fiemh „o\ i rnmi nt m uh him the most 
flattering ofleis Imtheiniu ntiunid to tlu suv 
of his native country Ht ihsphyeil i xlraordm uy 
military tali nt in the rurkish w u, tftpiciillv al tin 
famous siege of Vienna in l(>St, ami soon n>»f to i 
high position in the iron In tin Coiutiop War 
against Louis X[V m Itih, lie took an sini p irt 
and m lC91,ht was raised to tin loimnmd of the 
imperial army m Piedmont On 'us return to 
Vienna, he was placid at the hi oil of tin army of 
Hungary, and deflated tin ’lurls, with mum use 
slaughter, m the famous battle of Anti, Srptembi r 
11, 1097 Tho booty obtained w.ih .ilmost mi n ibbli, 
amounting to neural millions sterling In 1701 
broke out the Spanish \V ar of Sui i ession E for 
two years commanded tho army of Italy, but his 
forces were too Rmall for him to act oniplmh anything 
of importance .. In the year 1703, bung appointed 
president of the council of war he became thence 
forth the prime movtr of every undertaking He 
first took tho command of the imperial army m 
Germany, and along With Marlborough gamed a 
brilliant victory at the battle of Blenheim, 13th 
August 1704, when the two commanders defeated 
the French and Bavarian army E afterwards saved 
•Turin, and expelled the French from Italy m tjie 


year 1706 He shared, too, with Marlborough the 
glory of the fields of Oudenorde (ut 1708} and Mftl- 
plaquet (in 1709), but being crippled ut hts resources 
by the retirement of Holland and England from the 
contest, lie was unable to withstand the enemy on 
the Rhine, auil lua defeat by Villars at Denain, 
24th July hJ12, was followed by other disasters, 
until the ptaio of llastadt put an end to the war. 
In 171b, ou tho n commencement of the war against 
tho Turks, E defeat! d an array of 180,000 men at 
Peterwudmi, took Ttmeswar, and in the year 1717> 
alter a bloodv battle, gauud possession of Belgrade. 
Aftci the' pi .no of Tims,iron ic;, which was con- 
eludi d in tin following year, he returned covered 
with gloiy to VTmna, whine, dnnng the succeeding 
yi irs of pi hi , hi laboured with unwearied energy 
in tho ialum t When the question of tho succes¬ 
sion to the throne of Poland Brought on a new war 
with Fianee, H appetirtd again ou the Rhine, 
hut, being now uUnniul in veins, and destitute of 
still)! it nt i i soiines, lie was unalilo to accomplish 
nil thing ot importance Altei tho peace, ho 
lotumoil to Vn nna, whin lie died, 21st Apnl 1736 
l 1 . was sm ill m stature, with thin f ice, and lung nose, 
lu was simple in diiss and in luniit, and indulged 
pmfusilj. in hinifl An enthusiiest in his profession, 
uni a stmt diw iphuiiun hi was .ilsn kind hearted 
uul sympithi In anil ilw vys i irelully attended to 
th Hints of his mill lie lntioihn'od no now 
tutus in thi .ut, of w u and was th lieicnt ID the 
giud mi i and i mum mil of limssi s, but by his rapidity 
of jieiieptnm and dnision and faculty foi making 
tin In st ot existing cm umslatiees, which was his 
Joite, In l.usul the pirsfiyi ol the AuhIhiui arms to 
in i mini in i uiuquillid Is fori or since Ins time 
He hum mainly hi iviil midi r three impiroru, of 
whom In w is wont to mi, that m Liopold T he 
hid a father m Tosiph 1 i bint her, and lu Charles 
A 1 i irnsti i It's pnhtii il writings, published by 
Sirton, in mipoit mt tin the light they tlirow upon 
tin hmtoiy mil minims of tho time Compare 
Humont, Ihhttnn Mihtam <hi Prince Eugene, Per- 
i in, A AVn/s (t<str, i'iiH/iuii (Home, 1747), Kausler, 
hrh,u t] < /Yin in Pur/rn nut Stivoyen, &c , and 
Cimpbi 11 s Militnni fliitoiy of Prince Eugene, and 
tin huh of Vaillniioitiih 

PITG’l Mt, a minis of plants of tho natural 
onhrjl/i/ ion it, in i) lv iillu il to Hf'/thu (ste MYRTLE), 
mil ilitli iing only in hiving i 4 pirtul instead of 
i r i th It odyx, tour instead of five jKitals, and a 
1 - 2 n lied 1 i try, with mu sm cl in each cell The 
spu u s in trots mid tduuhn, natives chiefly of 
tropical ind sub tropn vl countries Tho dried 
fruit ol / Pinnnto and E oinn forms the spice 
w 1 11 know n is allHpici, ) imaii a peppi i, or J’1MKN.TO 
(q v ) 'I lie hi ids of E Tuba »< o aic also used as a 
lonihmiut Otln r spines yield some of tho finest 
units of tiopn il ri gums, iiinukihlc for their deh- 
iimshalsimu otlouis Among Uicmo ih tho Malay 
A n if (P Malummri), i mtivi of the Malayan 
an hi pi I g o and of tin South Mi i Islands, a low 
tire, with ov di oblong smooth b athery leaves, and 
fruit in si/i mil shnpi n si mblit.g a small apple, of a 
beautiful ml colour, and with a white juicy pulp, 
This find hts an agrn ihlo odour, like that of the 
tori, whence it is noun times called Rosk APPLE, a 
name winch, on tin surie account, is often extended 
to the fruits ol allnd Hpecies, as E ojjueu, and which 
ih very oftui gmn to the Jamb cm or Jamrosad* 
(E /ambuh or Juintmna %vlqu> w), an East Indian 
fi uit, now i ulli vated m all tropn al countries Tha 
fruit is p< ir shaped, about the size of a hen’s earn? 
white or red 'Ine tree is about 20 or 30 feet high, 
much branched, with leaves somewhat like those 3 
the peach, anu greenish-yellow flowers in terminal 
bunches. E eaut^ora, a Brazilian spemes, cultivated 
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in trout of the pardons of the diamond and gold 
distrn t» of the south of Brazil, yields a wry lint 
fruit of a blae k colour, about the sizo of a greengage 
plum, called the JanimtABA or Jabotioablros 
.Suuihr fruits aie produced by other Brazilian 
pptcits, particulaily E tlyxentenen, E tnor/trpn, and 
E JiraziUmms The Bastard Guava»(/? pxemhj 
psidium) and the Cavjsnm. Cherry (E cotomjoha 



Cajnmc 1'hcrrj (/ uqenm Mu lulu) 

and E Midipln) jirod.u o fuuts m1ik.1i ire luld in 
consideiablc esteem in tin Wist Indus Oik 
sjieeies only, tin De ni (/, I'i/iii) a mine of 1 ‘lull, 
appears to be sufluunllv li irdv fm tin elmiitt of 
Britain, it cnduies at li ist tint ot tin smith of 
England it lias him mintly mtiodimd, indium li 
extolled as a fruit shiub Its flow, is ati up ft i 
grant, and its fnut ph unit It is mm li eultiv vteel 
m Chili, and a up nlitshing biYciigi, Yvith an 
agreeable balsumn odour, is in idi of tin i\pussid 
juice mixed with witu '1 ht fnut is of tin si/e 
of a blink umant, some m hit llittoiud, and of i 
brownish ltd colotu --Tin link ot many spicus 
of E is very noli m tiuimi Sum pi educe good 
timber 

EUGENIE MARIE T)E GUZM \N, empnss 
of the bremli, was born .it Gimuli, in .Spun 
5th May 1826, md is tin sic mid d mghti i ol the 
Count «f Montijo anil of Mint Muiuela Knk 
pntiuk Shi is dtseendid, on tin f.ithns snle 
from an old and nobli Spunsh f unily, Yvlinh, b\ 
miirrngeN at various turns iii|uiinl tin tight to 
assume tin mines oi (!u/inan, l'V i nandi /, CoriloY v, 
La Cerda, mil liivu mil mntrictid alliums -with 
the noble fundus of r ltb,i Hums anil Mori lly 
her mother—ilso bom in Spam uni tin diugbtir 
of Ml Knkpatruk, who was for some linn English 
consul at the Spanish si .sport ot M.aligi- slu is 
connooted with an am tint .Sottish f tnul> tin 
Kukpatneks of Closehuin Mini h still i xists hut no 
longer in possession of thou ouginal piopcity Slu 
Mas edmuttil ptincipdh it Madtul mil spent a 
gnat pm turn of lm youth m triullmg with hit 
mother, under the name of the Cmmttss di Tfha 
In 1851 slu' nppovud at tin Jdb < <1 / fi/sfr in 
Paris, Yilurc In i heuitv and giutful demeanour 
attiacted tin notice and ianted the ailimrvtiou <>f 
the emperor of tlie En'mli who mnrieil her on 
the doth .lemiuy 1871 it Notre Kamo On tint 
oecasian an amneste vv ue gumte<l to 4il2 jiohtic.il 
pi'soners The Piniec Impin.il, the In ir to the 
‘'inch throne, was liom lfith March 18.7G In the 
absence ot the finperor during the Italian war of 
1859, she oxoi used the oiliee of regent with the 
assistance of a counciL 

EUGB NIUS is the name of four popes, of Mhom 
160 ^ 18 mos ^ important Eugexuus IY, 


originally called Gabriele Condulroero, was a native 
of Venice, and was elevate to the pontificate m 
March 1431 The great event in lus career was the 
schism created in the church by the proceedings of 
the Council ot B usd, which had been convoked by 
E’s pn decessor M irtin V, and had exhibited a 
strong tendency t<> ecclesiastical rtfonn, and to limit 
! tnc jiapal authority E avas kc pt in perpetual 
trouble by this louniil, and at last, having lieen 
compillcdto fhe fiom J ion it, opened a new council 
ut lYrr ira in 14 18, md issued a bull of cxcom- 
mi mu ition against the bishops assembled at Basel, 
whom hi pronounced to be ‘a mtaiuc conclave, 
which w is spreading tin ahoirnn itiou of desolation 
into the bosom of the church’ Tin result was, 
tli it tin i mini d of f» isi 1 foinitil!) dejwseil him from 
lus pontitn al ollu i mil JO, mil eluted in lus stead 
tiuade us "V III , Duki of tsivov uncle c the title ot 
lihx \ ’I In conduit of limit mil Gummy 
scimid to M in mt this hold sti p, fm Clurlcs 
7 II had uitiodiu i d into tin loiinu countiv the 
iliirns of tin I'ouuiil of Hisil, with home modi* 
tuitions, th mi'di (In lhigmitii .Suit turn (1438), 
mil tin sum thing h ippimd m Gtimany by 
nil ins id tin Ibid ot Ac upturn (14 ft) At the 
Cumuli of Inn ut I oh u I’aliolo^us 11, cinjiuor 
of Con t mtinoph uul upw nils ot twenty Greek 
bishops jin scuitul tin nisi lu md i muim bihntn 
tin two gn it diMsinns ni ('hi isti ndoin the Glick 
mil 1, ctni Cluii (li -mi oi a moimut clhttul m 
luly 1 f JO Jhsmrd, J e\u, lnoki out ilmiwt 
inline di ite.1), mil tin t\ o liavi i\ti sime remained 
si p.u etc 1 ’h mil, I i li\, did not obtim much 
lii n^mtioii, md liter ihi dc ith ot tin former at 
Howe m 1147, lu li ul to gm w i\ in 1 ivour 
of Nii hoi is V E s pouuhi ite. w is stormy and 
millipp\, mil ill lus old i_i In is said to have 
n gutted th it In ivu lift lus nmmsti n 

EU GUBIN E TABL1 S (I it J'abuhr Ew/u- 
hm n), tin n mu givin to si ve n hnm/t tiblets, the 
mscnjitions on which pie suit i i ompn In nsive and 
v i rj ii m likable minion il ol the I minim 1 inguage 
Till) Mile elisfoveud m lift it Gubbio (the imcnnt 
I_,muun oi l'ii^ubmni), when tin \ tie still jire 
seived The chai ictus on lom of the tdikts aie 
l min tun on two Lit in, and on one paitly Latin 
mdjuitl) [fiilni m '1 lu hnu/iim/i iinplojed, how¬ 
ever is m ill e ises tin sum, and elillus both from 
Etiuse m anil I itm, but n si mbits some what the 
olele r fnims of the litter md vlso the Use an dialects, 
so fir ts vvt know them The subjects of the 
nisc upturns aie dm (turns coninmng sacrificial 
ustgis uni foiius of juapn, mil tln> seem to have 
bieu inscribed tinci or foui centimes In fore the 
Christian tra Philip Bonaroti first jmbhsheel them 
m a complete fiiim in Dempster ss LU uria lleyalts 
(J cols Clou nee 1713—17—4) 'J lu lirst really 
judiuous ittimjit at mtilpnt ition was that of 
Lan/i, m lus .Virppo ilt Lunina Elmtsca (1 vols, 
Lome, 17891, yvIio jiouits out the impel taut fait that 
tiny rilitid to sunhcial usages, &< Ills views 
hivr been e nrnel out by Ottfried Miillu in his 
Yvoik Du lhwtlut J epsms, De hibtiU* Ewjubm ut, 

etc 'I In most icenritc tojiy of tlie inscriptions is 
that giun by 1 iji-uus in lus In\n iptionut UvibnctB 
el (inn (Ltip 1841), the hist tud most complete* 
week on the 1 inguage md contents of the tablets 
is that of Anfrceht anil KirthhoiT, tntitled Die 
l r min ii hat JSprack. Deni mala (2 \ols, Bulin, 1849 I 
- 1871) j 

EU'LER, Leonard, one of the greatest of ! 
mathematiuros, was born at Basel, April 15, 1707, \ 
and received his first instructions in the eoience, 
for winch he afterwards did so much, foam his 
falser, who was pastor of the neighbouring vjBtge 1 




EUMEinD^—EUNUCH 


of Riechen. At the university of Basel, he studied 
under John Bernouilli, and was the friend of Daniel 
and Nicholas Bernouilli At the ago of 19, he 
■was second m the contest for a prize offered hy 
the Academy of Pans for the beat treatise on the 
masting of ships His friends, the Bcrnouillis, had 
been called to St Petersburg by Catharine I , when 
she founded the Academy, and they now induced 
E to settle m that capital, in 1730, as Piofossor 
■of Physics Three years latir, he exchanged lus 
professorship for a place in the Academy From 
that tune, he continued to labour in the held of 
mathematics with an aidoin ri illy astonishing 
More than half the mitlumitu.il tuatises m the 
46-quarto volumes published by the St Pitcr'dmrg 
Academy from 1727 to ITS! aie by E,aud it his 
death he left more tlivn 200 tn vtisis m MS, wlm li 
were afterwards published by the Atuhniy Tin 
Pans Academy ol Suomi lyvaidi tl linn till prize on 
ten several occasions om of which was his tri itisi 
on Tides, 1740 In 1741, he ai 11 pted the un it itum 
of Freduich the (,« it to Bului Jk aftuw irds, 
1766, returned to SJ J’l ti rslmis, whin lie was 
made directoi ol tin matlicui itu il diputimiit of 
the Academy mil dml Nptunlxr 7 IT 1 '! Tin 
last ycais of bis lip win sjient m tot d blindm ss 
E was of m miiiibli iml i<lu,ious iliaiutu 
ahyays ihmful and muul hiunouicd, m omls, 
he yyas distiiujushi d toi his igiuihlc wit li 
yens iloubtb ss hi, i ■ nb m e in St 1’ liisluug tbit 
led him to tin ipplu itum of nntln nutn s to tin 
building mil man \» mint of ships is unbodied 
ill his Thioiii <h hi ( on if i in hmi t di In Maim in n 
ilea Vamvmi i (Pikiub 1771) 1 lu go it pi obit ms 

left by Kiwton to his mioosihviii tin obpits 
■of his unua-eng usi in h (in pin o il subpits, 
II often .idoptid tytnrmly untiiubh hyjiotlusis 
lie occupud lnmsclf also with philosophy m tin 
pi ope l sense of tht won! lk umUrtook to 
prove the limnitunlity ot tin soul, ami to ih feud 
leviLatum against fuitlnukus In Ins 1 rttns i) 
vm. Pruicnsr il' I Ih inn ;ni sin quit,/ms ,Su/its tb 
Physique it de Phdinophie (( vols, Ini I 17t»*a, 
ncyv ecL, Pu 18112 ind wlmh line a! ■ > bun 
tianelated into l 1 nglish), lu dtukiJ luibnit/s 
system ol momids mil of i pri i t.ablislud lui 
uiony But tins w u not tin tub! m yTbuhlii w u 
burt calculat'd to shine, lm propel (loin mi w is 
the absfiusei puli <t pme nntln nutn s Jk, 
moat impoxtiint winks ot tins iliss ir< Ins 7 /nun/ 
of PlanUmy Motion Inhmin (turn to tin A mill/ os '>/ 
JnfinUt*, Institution i of tin Ih[b ,enhn! and of the 
Jntetjuil Cuhulus, md flmjitin a, wlmli irr all, 
well as lus (i/itmula Am,!, /ton, in I itiu Hu 
Introduction to Vqihin is v 1 11 known 

EUME'hlDES (litci illy, tie will ii mded oi 
benign goddisms) w is thi eiiphemistu unm of 
certain fearful bungs, yihosi true nanu of Eminycs 
(fiom erino, I hunt up or innuo, I am angry) it yv is 
considered unlawful to utt< r Tlitir Latin name 
was Funie or Dtur Mi lind them muitiomd by 
the earliest poets, and tin y ]ilav a promim nt part 
in the writings of tin ti iguh ius, win n tin lr gphcu 
of action is much ixtcndcil In the uarlust turns, 
Homer and Hesiod ripresi ut them as avenging anil 
punishing perjury and murder, is also the violation 
of filial duty and ot the rite of hospitality they 
were also regarded as goddesses of rati (like the 
Pare®), and had a shari in the grim Providence 
which led the doomed ones rnt > the way of calamity 
A part of their function was also t > hinder man 
from acquiring too much knowledge of the future 
in these poets, their number is sometimes undefined, 
sometimes they appear as one The limitation to 
the number three, os well aa their names Alecto, 
Magma, and Tisiphone, is of a later period, a whole 


chorus of Ennnyes appearing: in tiro writings of 
/Esckylus According to Hmkier, they dwelt w 
Erebus, and with tins the duration after death of 
the punishments which they inflict ia connected, 
Hesiod calk them the daughters of Ge and Uranus. 
zEschjlus describes them''as hating the feature* 
of gorgons .mil harpies, then bodies covered with 
black, Biupt uta twined in their hair, and blood 
diinpmg from tliui eyes The later poets and 
suilptois riptisuited them m the morn pleasing 
foim of winged yirgins, attired in the garb or 
liuntiosses biaiing tmehes iu thur hands, and 
with i mi it h of Ber|M'nt8 round their heads. 
Gradually, tin y uluie to bo eonsideied goddesses 
of the infiinil rtgions who punished crimes after 
di itli, but m Idem appeareil on earth In Athens, 
thur wmship, which like that of the otboi infernal 
duties, w is i undid ted iu mlonoe, w is held in great 
honour 'Ilie minims nffiicd to them were black 
shot p md libations ot ne/ihahn - 1 e, honey mixed 
\nth yyilu Tin turtle dim and the narcissus 
wile mind to tinni They h id a sanctuary in the 
yniuity of tin An opigus, and one at Colonus 

EUiMOTil’liS (tin ‘sweet singer’) was, in tlio 
litu my Urology ol Gneu, tin son of Poseidon and 

< Jilout lb w is lnoiii'lit uj> in Itlnopia, whence 
he unit to f'hi ii i, ml iliuwaids iiassoil into 

Ulu i, it tin h, ul ol i body nt Thracians, to 
imst tin Hiusimans m thur war against Ercoh- 
tin us, kin.' ol Atlu ns K and lus sons arc said 
to lint bun slim in I>attic lie is spoken of as 
tin ioundi r ul tin lliusmun lnystoiies A dis- 
tiiution is mull by noun ol the nnciint Wllters 
bitwun tins E md i wm of Musa us Inanng the 
sanu iiitm r l lu littu is ii pu si nti d iin u si nolar 
ot Oijiln ns, mil tin inshuitoi of lleruilcs, but 
I'i's histoi y, like all inytlmlopi il stem s, is involved 
in gri it obsuiuty and contusion The name of E 
is one of tin hi in s ot thosi old puestly aingers who, 
by tin institution oi litigious 111imionns, spread 
luliim md molality imong tin rudi inhabitants 
ol Hill is An illustinmH 4 tli<min family, the 
I umolptdtt, duiyi d tin ii di sii nt fioin E, and held 
tin ofhu of pinsts oi Dunitir m KIciisih 

HJNO'MllKS, tin f Hindu of tlio Arnn sect of 
1 tinoiniuii, was born in tin villngi of Dacora, IU 

< appuloua and w i fust i lawyer, then a soldier, 

md iiltim il< ly took holy onlern Iu J60, he was 
ippomtul Lmliop ol < y/ieum In tlio great con- 
tiovi ray n g irdmg the nature of tlio Trinity which 
r uy d duiinp tin 1th e E yvas eoiismeuous by his 
nil voeai y oi tin \ i< w that the Father alouc was 
etinul md supiiim , that the Son was generated 
of linn , md tin Holy Spirit again, oi the Son Has 
doctrine of tin 'l unity in want tunes called the 
Ahomomn (‘dissinulai’), to distinguish it, on the 
one hand, floni tin Jlimotouman (‘ similar’), hold 
by tin simiAiinu, md, on the othri, fiom the 
J form ion man (‘identic il In Id by tin Athauasian 
or T n in tan m jurty It was thus the extreme of 
Aiuhhui In iliknie o) Ins ptiuliai views, E, W 
snd to 3mi shewn supoi ioi ibility, although his 
ojijmncnts dso in mu him oi being verbose and 
inflated in Ins style Ilia lift was much chequered 
He was banished from otic place to another, until 
at length he obtained permission to retire to his 
nalivi y lllage, where he died in 394 His writings 
have entirely janshul, with the exception of a 
fragment hut and tbeie preserved in the writings 
of Ins advu sarii s , 

EUNUCH 'Flie original signification ot this 
word (Gi eunuchon, one who h is charge of a bad) ‘ 
points to the office that this class of persons ful¬ 
filled, and stall fulfil in the East — that, namely, ot 
| taking charge of the women's apartments ot harems. 

4 ^ 
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Die barbarous practice of emptejyrmg castrated mate* 
M guardians of the ether sex, is an accompaniment 
of polygamy, and u therefore chicly met with m 
the hhet and in North Africa If it has appeared 
in countries where monogamy was the law, it was 
in consequence of the introduction of Oriental luxury, 
as was the case under the Roman emperors The 
practice is of great antiquity, and seems to hate 
originated m Libya, and from that to have sprtul 
to Egypt and the East Syria and Asi i Minor 
were the most notorious in this respect lu (iru'ec, 
it never obtained any great footing, for although 
Greek women were kept m seclusion, jhi1}_' tiny 
itself never provaihel The later Homans kept 
eunuchs, but they weio mostly imported In tin 
Byzantine empire, on the contiary, < anti ation and 
keeping of eunuchs were very pre valent 'This < 1 hi 

t ired a prominent part in tie court ot the- K ud< rn 
ptre, and the wmd<unu<h ciuric to In the title 
of an office smuhir to tint ot chamber! tin In 
modern tunes, the prictiu is mostly <onlined to 
Mohammedan countries, and the eunuchs irochully 
brought as slaves from the interior of Afi u a 


EUO'MPHAIilJH, i large g< nils ol fossil gash ro 
podouH sliells, ehnrac tense cl by its depressed mcl 
dlacoidal shell, with angled or commit <1 whorls, 
five sided mouth, iml vuy Urge umbilicus Tire 
operculum was shelly, round, ami multi spiral TJh 
genus seems related to Trodtwt It appe urs among 



a hairy pappus. The speews are numerous, an A 
mostly American. One only is British, tha common * 
Hbmj> Agrimony (E coanawswro),* dag ilyaromatla 
perennial plant, growing mostly m marshy places, 
and on the banks of streams. The root Was for¬ 
merly employed os a purgative, and the plant was 
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Hemp Agrimony (hupatonum cannabmum ) 
- u tlon t 


1-jiiomplialuu Lhacoi s 

the earliest tenants of the globe, and hi e ]> - its pLu e 
till the Tnossic period No loss than ughtv spec its 
have been described Om ligmc icprc scuts om 
from the Wcnlock limestone. 

EIJONYMUS St c .Spindll Ti iit 
EUPATO’RIA (formerly Kotlov), a thriving 
maritime town of Russia, in the gov c i nine nt oi 
Taurida, is situated on a liny in the west coast of 
the Crimea, 15 miles north west ot Old Fort, and 
38 miles northwest of Simferopol The town 
stands on the border of a monotonous pistoral 
steppe, and is surrounded by low bilk Sc on iiom 
the sea, it presents, with its occvuonal 1111111111-1 
and its houses loofed with ml tiles, v vunewlnt 
picturesque appearance The principal building it. 
the Tartar moeqne, budt by 1 )c v It t Ohm liliiu in 
1053, and reckoned the finest in the Crimea. L 
exports corn' wool, anil salt Its harbour is sh dlow, 
and is sheltered only from the north and noitli 
east winds Pop.*13,340, mostly Cum Tatars lud 
Jews, who are engaged chiefly as farmers aud shop 
herds, and possess an immense number of nun and 
sheep, and a large area of badly cultivated 1 and 
On the 14th September 1854, a portion of the 
Anglo-French invading army landed here, and occu¬ 
pied and fortified the town It was also the seeue 
of a battle between the Russians and Turks, 17th 
February 1855, in which the latter were victorious 
EUPATO'BJUM, a genus of plants of the 
natural order Companies, sub order Corymbiferte, 
having small flowers (heads of flowers) in corymbs, 
florets all tubular and hermaphrodite, club-shaped 
< h gma s , imbricated bracts, a naked zeoeptaole, and 


duo used as a diuretic and as a vulnerary — 
Tmmorrii woui {K j»ijolintum), a sihuls having 
the opposite leave-, joined at the base, is very 
common in low grounds in North America, and is 
a popular medium-, much esteemed and used in 
tbit cenmtiy It is often administered m inter¬ 
mittent feveis It acts powerfully as a sudorific, 
ami ic often very- beneficial in catanh and influenza. 
It is also emetic ind piugative, and, m small doses, 
tome The whole plaut is very bitter—Other 
North Amu lean species possess similar properties, 
anel tlio root of one, known os Gravel root (J? 
purpui aim), is employed as a chuietic for relief of 
the- dise iso fiom which it de-nves its name.—The 
Aval vsa (/•? Ai/apana), a half shrubby species, 
n dn e of the north ot firud, has a high reputation 
m tbit country is a cure for suake bites, and has 
been introduced into the East Tnilies. It is a very 
lowcilul Midori he, auel is also diuretic — The famous 
’u uv 1 m \ nine rary, Matico, has been referred, but 
muertaiuly, fo a bhrubby species of this genus, A. 
f/lutuiO'iiM — Guaco or Huauo, muuh valued m Peru 
as 1 1 me for snake bites, is supposed to belong to 
the 1 lln. 1 l guius Ahlania 

JUT PEN, a flourishing manufacturing town «£ 
Rhenish Prussia, is situated in a beautiful volley 
on the Weeze, within 2 miles of the Belgian 
frontier, and 9 miles south-BOuth west of AiS»bh 
Chapelle It is well built and open, including’ 
w ltliin its limits several gardens and meadowu £ 
bus the most flourishing woollen m&nufaatmMS- of 
any town in Prussia—containing no leas than 14 
woollen nulls, working nearly 1000 looms, soft 
giving employment to between 3000 and 4000 
persons. E. has also dye-works, machins-iaskiuft 
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andl other manofaetares. It owes the prosperity 
of xta manufactures chiefly to & number of hrenen 
rrfugeea, who settled here after the peace of Lout* 
Pop. 12,789. 

BU'PHEMISM (Gr cu, well, and phmx, I 
speak) u a figure of rhetoric by which an unpleasant 
or offensive matter is designated in indirect and 
milder terms. Thus, instead of directly calling up an 
unpl ea s an t image by the word died, we say, 1 lie was 
gathered to his fathers.’ The ancients used a multi 
fade of euphemisms, to avoid words that were 
thought to he ominous of evil, or oflensivu to the 
unseen powers. They spoke, foi example, of the 
Eomenides, or ‘ benign goddess* s,’ instead of the 
Fanes , just as the elves and faints of modern 
superstition are spoken of as ‘good neighbours ’ 

EU'PHON, or EL'PHONON, a musnsl instru 
meat invented by Chladm m 1790 It is similat m 
tone to the harmonica and, like it, the tone is pro 
duced from the sounding body by the finger duoct, 
without mecliamsm, and is regulated m quality and 
effect by the taste and feelings of flic perform* i, 
who can produce tones fioni the most delicate piau 
isaimo to fortissimo In 18dd, Cklului <\.kibit*d 
an improved euphon, of whu h a d* t uh d dts< i lption 
is given by himself in the Lupin Muni atun'i of 
fast year, page 80S 

EUPHORBIA On op, or OIL OF CAPER 
SPURGE, an extreme.]} ,und hx*d od obtumd by 
expression, or by the aid ot ihohol oi *thei, from 
the seeds of the Caper Spurge {Euphoilna Lathyi u), 



Caper Spurge (Euphorlui Lathyns )» 

a plant common in many parts of Europe, and 
naturalised in some places in Britain See Spukha. 
OH of euphorbia has much resemblanec to uoton od 
nuts properties, although loss powerful, ami is some¬ 
times used as a substitute for it, in doses of from 
three to ten drops. It is good for use only when 
recently extracted. 

EUPHORBIA'CEiE, a verj extensive natural 
order of exogenous plants, containing upwards of 2500 
known spacies—trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants 
They abound chiefly in warm countries, and most of 
all fa tropical America. The few spe< ies found u 
thaodder parte of the world art ill herbaceous. The 
common Box reaches a more northern limit than 
any other shrubby species. The other British species 
are different kinds of Spurge ( Euyhortaa) and Dog’s 
Me eour y {Merairialu). The E usually abound in 
an aond and poisonous milky juice, although there 
«• species of wfach the juice u bland or becomes 


bland through the application of heat, aw that than* 
leaves may be used as food. The leaves in this 
order exhibit great diversities. The inflorescence is 
also various Amongst those most remarkable far 
the acridity of their juice are the MANGHDOta 
(q v) and Extoxana agaUocha, au East Indian tfea 
—formerly suwwscd to yield one of the kinds of 
aloes-wood—the smoke from the burning of wbioh' 
is extreme! y dangerous to the eyes. The jtucs 
of many of the spurges is also very acrid. Id any ' 
of the E me valued Cor their medicinal properties* 
different parts of the plant being m some instances 
employed, and m some the resins and oils which 
they j icld Thus the jiucc of somu of tho spurges, 
the roots oi Inn 1, of tin roots of others, tho bark of 
different sp* uu h ot (’> uton (Coscanlla Bark, Cop&Lohe 
Buk), At , are used in medicine, and to plants of 
this oulir wt are in debt* d for euphorbimn, oil of 
tuphoibia i istoi oil, * roton oil, &c A lew ot tho 
E yu lil balsamic products of exquisite fragrance 
(see Ckoios), a lew, although tlieir jmoe is 
poisonous, jit Id a whuhsomo starch in considerable 
abundance (see Manuk), a few aro cultivated and 
used as not hubs, parti* ulaiJy hjjcuos of Flukenetm 
m tin East In* Ins, a fiw > n 1*1 wholesome and 
lore laMo sub iwnl iinits, as (Jicui dtslic/ta and 01 
Kmmiimr m the List Indies, the seuds of some 
.ti o * it kble, us those of tho Candle nut (q V ), o! 
<>niji/uihii (I Hindi a u Jiuiiaua tree, anil ot Ccmccoetba 
(/a umensts, tin litltr bung esteemed particularly 
d< licious , tlio oil oi tho so* ds is also m some cases 
us* *1 for food, lik* otliei bland oils (see CaNIjLE- 
Nur), but more freqm utly it is used for burning 
as castm oil, c millo nut oil, tho oil of Elceocacca 
vi ri urn m m Jupan mil Maimtius, and tho concrete 
od oi iStdlimitu sdijna, winch is used m China for 
making (audit's, md m medical preparations as a 
substitute foi 1 ir*l —The dye stuff called Turnsole 
( q v ) is obtained from a plant of tins order, and a 
blight ml is imparled to silk by tho roots of 
It oil Urn tinrlorm, <i native of Oucassu, and by a red 
powihr with wlmh it* stul vessels aio covered. Tho 
timbtr of some of the E is valuable Afncan Teak 
(q \ ) 1« longs to this older The rid colouied wood 
of tSIi/fudisi as trifalmlut is ustd in Java for making 
masts Soon ot thi E iro oftm cultivated in 
gardins runl hothouses, more frequently for their 
curioim appeuauc* than lor then beauty, but the 
1 ii g* ihcp irinison In acts of Pmnsrttwi pulchcrrvma, 
i iidivo of Madigostar, make it a very attractive 
plant 

EUPIIO'IIBIUM, an extremely acrid gum 
resin, obtained from sivoral species of Euphorbia, or 
Si cnoi, (q v ), os E ofjhmarum and E antiquorum, 
m the north of Africa, Arabia, and the East 
Indies, and E Canal ovists in the Canary Islands 
It is obtained by in* mums m the brunches, whence 
issufH a coirosnc milky juice, winch dries m the 
sun, and becomes a yc]low ish-gray waxy gum resin. 1 
Tho iiemms who collect it are obliged to defend 
their mouths and nostnls by a cloth, as its partiake 
prodiic* ini essaut sn< e/.ing, violent inflammation, of 
the nostrils, and a very painful burning sensation in 
the mouth On account of its excessive acridity, 
it is now less used in medicine than formerly, 
although it is still occasionally mixed with Bur¬ 
gundy pitch or other substances to make rublfacwSnt 
piasters for * hrouic affections of the joints, its 
ah oholic tincture is used a* a caustic m carious 
ulcers, and its jHiwder, imxcd with much starch Of 
flour, as an in lime in chronic affections of the iye*^ 
ears, or brain. It was formerly administered OS an 
emetic and drastic purgative, but u dasgOTOfflfy' 
violent w its tuition. 

EUPHRASIA. See Etzbriobt. 



EUPHRATES—EUEE-ET-LOIB. 


EUPHBA'TES (in tlie Oriental languages, Frat, 
Phrai, or Foraf) is the largest river in Western 
Asia, and, with the Tigris, fm ins the most important 
nvu system of that quarter ot the world. It has its 
souicc in the heart of Armenia m two blanches - 
the Kara Su and the Miuad, of wluoh the fmmer 
uses 20 miles north cant of the town of Erzu am, 
and flows south west to a point 10 milts north ot 
Keban’ Ma’deu, where it is met by tin Muind, 
which rises on the sou tin in slopt of Alfi Pugh, uni, 
flows west south west to thi point ol coufUunu I 
From Keban’ Ma di n, tin L iU>ws m a gun i il 
Southern directum witli a tcmlenry, howtvtr, to 
struggle westward tow uds tin Mtditerram in in 
this jiart of its course, it lnt tks thiough tin 1 uuus 
and flows among the mount mis foi 47 nulls 
emerging at humus it whenct it continues ntvi 
gable to thi sea u distunt ot 1 !•)'» units null 
passing Bir, at which pout it is (>2S tut ah vi i 
the lcvtl ot thi Mcditm no m, uid 100 milts (list int I 
fiom its nean st shoit Aflu pissni Stnusti it ( 
changes its dmctmii, and flowing south si | uitta 
for a consult i thlc ihst mu Mi si |> 4 uni i fi mi Svi 11 
and the dilute, of Sv ri m \itlii < invin„ t ) tin 
south fast, it flows on without iiiciiin„ ilmcst any 
tributuics tin iliout 700 nulls until it is ) until 
at Ktiftiah oi Konnh ly tin w itos it th Iigns 
From Kuinih, tilt inti, likin., the lium it tin 
Shatt cl -Viah, coiitiiuu s to II w m a s< nth r ist dm c | 
tion, until, attn I icing united 1 y c t in it with the | 
Karun trfim tin mount uns of l’tisn, it unptus| 
itself, by stui d aims into tilt J’lisuu (mil 00 j 
units 1 m low huuuli Ih 1 *t cl It n_,th «f tht J is i 
1000 miles, tin in i di uni 1 hy ill the w it is 
which entti tin 1’tisim (mlf hy tin Shift il \i ih, | 
IS 108,000 imh s, mil 111 volium il w iti l th eh u_, 1 
by it is 401010 cubic fi t ]it r stcoml oi 7-010 
cubic feet uimi than th it disi h ii 0 i d hv tht 1) mills 
111 the samo turn Hit util, width ol ihiShitl 
el Arab is upwards of 000 hit, it is naw^yhh in 
mid stream foi y tsst Is of dOO t his 

Tbe vvitu of tin 1 ilthou_,h muddy is n t 
miwholesonu Its luuiul itions i nisi l l>y tin nn It 
mg of tlie snows taki pint tlmlly limn tin Is^in 
nmg of Maich till tin t ml ol Miy uni m int.it ul 
timis, whtn canids md unhuikmt nti n_,ulvtil 
these inundations, cxcitistd the Mine btin had 
eflect on the countiy as those ol the ISilc i n 1 c vpt 
Set Bajivloma 

EITPHUOSYNTI (i t , the jnous out) out of 
the Graces (q v ) 

EIJ'PHITISM (<Ji i uphuis, of \igir us giovvth, 
eloquent), a Uini used m Bullish littrxtuic to 
denote an affteted md bombastic style of Ini_,na.,t, 
fashionable foi a Blunt puioil at tin ci mt of (Juun 
Elizabeth The win 1 w is loimul from the title ol 
the book which brought tin "tyh mto vo_,uc, the 
Fuphues of Jolm Lyly (q a ) 

EU'PIONE (Gi t«, n ood, and i ion, oil) is an 
extremity mobile oil, obtained hom the light11 
portions of the hqiud products of the destructive 
distillation of wood (w uod t ir), t o il (coal tar), md 
annual mattei, and in the distill item ot rapt seed 
Oil It may ho obtained lu a sufliutut state of 
purity by a ting upon the cruili tars anti oils by 
coucentiatcd sulphuuc acul, or a mixture of xulphunc 
acid and mtrt, which n moves tin majority ot the 
other ingredients, and on thi distillition of the 
portion which lesistid tht action of the acid, the 
first part w Inch passes m er is the t upione When 
pure, it has the composition C\H S , and is therefoix' 
a hydio caibon It is the lightest liquid known,, 
Kaving the density of 656 (water = 1000), and is 
thin, colourless, and tasteless, whilst it possesses a • 
pleasant aromatic odour. It boils at IMP F, and | 
164 


distils readily, whilst, whs® set flre to, it is very 
inflammable, burning With a white flamo of con¬ 
siderable luminosity and penetrating power It 
makes a greasy stain on paper, w insoluble m 
water, very slightly soluble m alcohol, but readily 
miscible with ethers and oils m general, 

! ETJ'POD A, a family of coleopterous insects of the 
tctnunuouB section of the order, deriving their 
name (Gr will footed) from the great size of the 
| hinth r thighs of many of the species They feed 
' on tlu stems and haves of plants, some of them 
on aquatn plants, the roots of which afford food to" 
tht n 1 m t The body is oblong, the antennas 
filiform Some of tht injxida are among the most 
tpkmkd of tiopic.il insects Bntain produces a 
numhi r of small sjmcks 

I 1 l 11E i dtj> utmi nt m the north west of France, 
inimtdutely smth of tht (hpartmtnt of Seine 

| Intent im t mtaius an itta of 2202 square miles, 
mil 101 0G r > uilnbtints Its suiface is unusually 
I It ul, is tht bightst tmintntts in the department 
u not nn n tlnn 100 fi et in height The principal 
mtr is tlu Sum whuli tntiring tlu department 
, fiom thi s uth ( mt, thws through it m a north- 
wist tluitfion to Pont dc 1 Viclie, below which the 
rnim>< ot this im i is in tin (Upnrtmuit of Some 
Intel it ur 1 hi 1 urt li m whith this department 
dcriits its limit and tlie ltillc, both affluents 

I I thi Sum uc tin only otlici unjiortant livers. 
Hit < limit is mild ist and ioggy (treat port 
it tht ltvtl c untiy 1 ovtrttl with a lonny alluvial 
soil upt n i stritum I hint si int, while the lemain- 
dir is cmiptstd tl hdk flint inti tula Along 
tin S in tht soil l m s mt [nits samly, stony, 
ml binm I ut tht „rtitu put is vuy fertile 
Ih ihut nitui d pi ilmts lit tom lump, flax, 
vt _,t tilths ml fnut jiirlitululy ipplcx mil ptars, 
ti m whuli 1 u _,t qu mtilii s ot udti and ptrryare 
m idt 1 lit bn tiling of c ittli, horses, and sheep, is 
fivound I y txt nsiu mt ulovys anil pastuu lands 
lion is found m t msukrablc quiutitns Thtre arc 
i vlciisiyt lion mil toppti wtiks uul pin inanufac- 
t uns ( dt in noils cl ith, linen, pipci, gloss and 
sttmwiri uc lilvtwist muiufactiuid 'Jhcdipart 
Hunt of lint is divided into five arroudissonants 

1 muv, Lonvitis Lt s \mlclyh, Bcrnay,and Pont- 
4udt mcr The t apital is kvrt ux (q v ) 

ElJItE, a mu of the north west of France, and 
a tnbut try ot the Seme, rises in the department of 
Omc, flows first south t ist mto the centre of the 
department of Erne ct Loir, then north and north¬ 
west thiou^h the departments of Eure et Loir *nd 
Luie, and joins the Seme on the left above Pontede 
i -Viehe, aftei a course of about 100 miles Only 
th it portion < f tlu L which is in the department 
of I ure is navig ibh 

KUltE LT LOIlt, a ilejiartment of France, 
tonne tl elm fly from the province of OrlSamnus, 
ixtuuls bctwien lat 47“ 57 -48° 55' N , and long. 
0“ 47 —2 E Aiea, 2248 square miles Pop. 
291,071 It is watmed mainly by the Lure in the 
ncith, anil the Loir m the south, the two wrer* 
from which it takes its name This department 
lu s on the w ater shed betw een the Bay ot Biscay 
md tht English Channel. It is in general level, 
the fast and south being otcupied by high ana 
txttnsne flats, whde in the west, the scenery is 
finely varied by hill and valley The sou is 
fertflo, and, especially toward the east and south, 
is admirably adapted foi w heat Hops grow 
spontaneously m some quarters. In the forests, the 
oak and birch are the prevailing trees The rivers, 
none of which are navigable m this department, 
furnish valuable water power for the numerals mills 
of various lands that are situated on their banka 






EUKIPIDiS— jEUROPE. 


Inn is the only mineral found sad worked to any hand, his inartistic, and careless plots compelling 
great extent Mt the chief articles of trade are bun to a constant use of the Dm* tat inocksM 
com, flour, and wooL The department is divided solution of difficulties, and occasionally oven the 
into the four arrondissements of Chartres, Chateau- subjects of his ait themselves, leave ample room 
Dun, Dreux, and Nogent-le Botrou, with the town for criticism Arthelaua refused to allow jus hone* 
of Chartres for capital. to be removed to Athens, and crooted a splendid 

SH^RITIDRS, the latest of the three great Greok monument to him in Pella, with the inscription j 
tragedians, was born at Salamm, 480 e.C,on the ‘Ne'er, O Eunpnle>s, will thy memory be forgotten 1* 
very day (23d September), it is said, of tho glouons Still more honourable was the uisciiption on th« 
victory gained by the Greeks ovei tho Persians eonotiph erected to him by the Athenians on the 
near that island. The Arundel Maible, howtvei, way to the Plains ‘ All Greece is the monnmeut of 
rives as the date of his birth 485 B c, w lnle Mtillu, JhuipuUi, Mm donum earth covers but his bones . 1 
Mowing Eratosthenes, nukes it four years Intir nophoclos, who survived lum, publuly lamented hi» 
His education was very good At fust, he was loss, uid the ontoi Lycurgus afterwards erected 
trained to gymnastic exercises (m eonscquuiu of the a stitm to him in tin the itie at Athons The 
prediction of au oiacle that he should he crowned punui* <t L appc«md, it is thought, at 

with 1 sacredgailauds ’), henext tuimdlilt, attintion T hue net, tow ml the cud of the 1 , 1 th century, 
to painting, then studied philosophy multi Anix. *‘ K kst moduli tuitions aic those of Beck (Leip 
agoras, and rhetoric under 1’rodicun, and lurmcd a l"? 1 ! 178S), Matthn (J.eip 1813-1829), and the 
lasting friendship with Soerates Iho fust play of Glisgow edition ot 1821 \n English translation 
E.*S which w as pu foi mi d w as tho Pflinth v (416 l f ) m\< isi, by Potti l, ippi ired ut Oxford in 1814 
In 441 Ji r,he gaimd the first liri/i foi tia_idv, LU'JtOJM', tin sin ilk st, lint also tho most highly 
and continued to wnte foi the A tin mm stige until eiiilisid md most ]>opulous of the tin no great dm- 
408 BC, whin he atupfid m mvitition to tin sums of tin oil lontuunt It is scpaiated from 

\ in n< loiitln wet ind urn Lb wist by the Atlantia, 
fi lu Urn ion tin south by the Meilitcrtanean, ana 


court of Aichilaug, kin_; of Mietdoma .Si imhil 
hasinventul other riasous foi It’s h mug 4thi ns 


but they art unwoitliv of uotui Hi is slid to limn \m i by tlu Anhipilago, Si a of Marmora, 
have lxi n kilhd (100 n i ) by d ,gs, whuhum '<t id i< k s , ( lU( lslln j J( l_i (aspim Sea, Ural River 


upon linn by two brotlu r jwii ts who i in ml him ho. I mil 
reputation In Id’s tuni (.ruk 1 1 1\ liul be n ' fonn 
hi ought to its lught st pufuti m 1 \ 's | ho 1 s wli null 

was fifteen yi its olili i th m Liuipuh s ’I In 1 itti i on tl 


mil Mount tins, and tlu Kara llivtr It is in the 
fonn if v lm_,i pmmsiili, mojeotmg flom the 
inilhwistot \m i Its ixfi ntnom Cape St Vincent 
on tlu south wist to tlu mouth oi the Kara River 


however, wis the second fivouuti mtlun ol hn 1 on tho ninth e mt is $101) miles, and fiom Capo 
tune, nay, on mori thin ouc <n canton, Ins tngcdn s < Ni itlkitn, tin most not thirl) point of the Scandl- 
were profened to thosi of Si phot li i , 1 ut his hbi l il nav i in mainland to ( upc Mat turn, tho southmost 
and i ven ni ologistu tenth niu s m u gird to li li ion, point of (iiuu, 210(1 nulls 'Jhc continent of E, 
excited the hostility of tint witty but scnrnh us Mrri sp ( itivi ol lsluuls liiswithmlat 30° 1 -71" 0' 
champion of (.nek orlhoch xy tint jihinis who iN , amt ling 0 .$() \V OS .$0 E Its area is 
frequently ridiculed Id m cutting pu ulus linn istunitiil atm uly $ SOO.OOO squire miles, and its 
oan be no iloubt that E was systinutii ill) il us it misl Inn , molt extensive m propoition to its sue 
by the Athenian lory pirtv, ot whom Anstoplniuis tli m tli it of any othii gteit n itui il division of the 


was the litcraiy thief, and to whom imsi iupulmis „I In, is istimuti d at 1 0, ",00 miles , giving a propor- 
oppositiou it wis owing tint lu gumil tin pn i ti >u if 1 inn n null of const tor eiiryUH) square 
only five tunes out of 75 competitions 1 ut i_ mist > nidi s of suit i < It h is a ponul itiou of 282,000,(KK), 


the censuie of Anstophuns, in ty hi Mt tlu. pi u i winch giv s in 
of two much gi< itu nun \iistoth ami John squill null 
Milton E H pliys aic lickoui l b) some to lim flu bid) of 
amounted to 71, by others to 'P2 (inly 18 him i llsi II nitn-ill) n 


it li is a pojiul itiou ot 282,0(1 
iv i ii,o of about 71 for 


flu linl) of tin l.uropi m lontimut divides 
llsill n it n* illy nit i two giiat jiortions—the great 


come down to us T hi so an Ah ihi (f$8 n i ), plnn in tlu north oht mil tin Highlands m the 
Medea (431 n i ) U 7 / Inti s i4J8 ni ), Until 1 south weH, tin mount minus peninsula of Scandi- 


(424 nc), Jloiuhiln i421 1 < ’), S itpphns (421 
B( ’), Ion (dite not asiutun ibh), f/euitl 1 


mm, lying, as it win, npirt from cithei, being 
to Komi 1 stmt i xt t jitmnal '1 he plain occupies 


Furens (date not asi crtain ibli), In homarht (4.(i about twotliirdh (2 KX),(XX) square miles) of the 
—417 B 0 ), Iroarin (411 n < ), Lhcha (H5- mtiie extent of tin eontinint It reaches from 
413 B C), If eh mt (112 b 1 ) f/iln/jenein in Tuvn* tlu 1 istern bound uy of E, north to the shores of 
(date unieitam), Orenhe (4<)8 1 r), Pbnu'ta tlu. \ritu Ucian, south to Mount Caucasus and 
(probably same year). Ban hr (probably wutti n in tlu HI ick Sr 1 md vvistvv aril ovi r the wholo extent 
Macedonia), Ijihi<imew in Anhi (posthumouslyl 1 tin eontnu nt, grulually, howivir, becommg 
represented in Athens), and tin illy, Ct/<1 <>/1 ( 11 m ir- n irruwer in its prngri ss wi st In shape, tins plain 
tain) lihuias, attrilmtnl to 1 ,, is probably not I nsemblis a tnui^h, its bun rists on tho eastern 
genuine Concerning L, mil his tragi 'ns, X \V I bound uy ind it may In suit to rc ich its apex on 


genuine Uonurning l., mu ms tragi 11 s, A w 1 oiuinuuy mu it may in mil 10 rc icu its apex on 
Schiegel remarks ‘Of bw mthois can bo mm U , tlu. slums of Holland If, sipif itos the two rnoun- 
good and evil be predu ated with cqml truth lli tain systems of L tlu 8, .mdiuavian system (See 
was a man of uifuntc talent, skilled m the most Dnnusi's, Si iwivavh) on tin north, and on the 
varied intellectual arts, but although abounding south tlu Bysti m of Southern Europe See Alps, 
in brilliant and amiable qualities, lie wanted tho , Ai fv\.st,s, luiiiiv, ( api a mi an Mountains, 
sublime earnestness and aitistic skill which wc (’ivinms 1’yi imis Ac 

admire in iEsehylus and So; tux Ls He aspucs Jutting out m numerous peninsulas, and indented 
only to please, no matter by wh.it means I’m this by 1 xtuisive bays and gulfs, E Jias no town at A 
reason, he is so frequently miequal to lumself, inuch meat, r ilisUnci from tin vsea than 4(X) miles. ' 
producing at tunes passages of exquisite lxauty, save those 111 thi centre of tne eastern plain, hw 
and frequently sinking into jvositn e vulgarity ’ j even her,, by means of numbeiless rivers and thd 
The mam object of E. was to excite’ emotion, and | canals, which, from the nature of the country, AM 
his wqrks hud open a totally new world (in littr-, easily conatrm ted and maintained, a splendid system* 
store), that of tne heart, which, Iwyoud dispute, I of communication by water now exists. See Vows, 
.contributed much to their popularity On the other j libs a, Dmfi’Ui, Nxkmkn, &c , also RumiA 
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As the detail# of 'the gedfetatphy of E. are' given 
under the name# of it# several political divisions, 
and of its lakes, rivers, &c, little falls to be said 
under the present head. Appended, however, is a 


Andorra 

Anhalt Bornburg 

Anhnlt-DeMAU Ktithcu 

Austria 

Bjufrn 

Bavaria 

Belgium 

Bremen 

Britain, Great, and Irdanl 

Brunswick 

Den trunk 

France 

Frankfurt 

Greece 

Hamburg 

Hanover 

Home Causal 

Hesso-.Darmcil.mlt 

Hcifw-Homburt 

Tlollnnd 

Ionian Islands 

Italy 

Liechtenstein 
I Jppu Dotm lcl 
Lubork 

Mecklenburg Schwi nn 

Metklenburg Strclitr 

Montenegro 

Nassau 

Oldenburg 

Papal Stati h 

Portugal 

Prussia 

Hums 

RuHftia, u till Poland iml rinlan 1 

Han Mai inu 

Saxony 

Saxi Uhnbtiu 

Saxe Coburg Gotha j 

Saxe Miinmun Hildbui^lmmu n 
Saxe Memui 1 launch 
Scbaunibim, I ij>po 
Sehwarrbtir? ltu 1 ol stall t 
Sc.hu orzbuig Sondtrshnusin 
Spain 

Sweden and Norw «> J 

Switrciland 

TurkLV, inth Moldavia, ^\nl 1 
lack la, and Strut, j 

tV aidi ck 
W Urtembcrj. 


Form of Govern men!. 


Republic with n sovereign council 
Duibv, limili t\ sow utility one chamber 
Duthy, ub* iluti bow. reality 
Absolute monarchy 

<*i mil durhv lim t*d sovorpi^nty, two chambers 

llmitclin ntrihv twichinbrs 

1 limitd monnrt In two rhimb rft 

Hi | ublie, ati lU m l burgher assembly 

I unite 1 mon n <hv tw Iioim » f pirhimuiit 

Du iiy limited mi iui by one chamber 

I Unite 1 in in in In two rhambt rs 

M n ir by tw t h uni i rs 

III I ul lie Knit mil gm ntm assiinbly 

I unite 1 in nn hv si i iti and 1 wl itne chimb rs 

U \ ul la i mi mil 1 ui h r assembly 

I muff I rnonti In two thinib rs 

I If i i itc lin t l s v r luntv tw irbnmb rs 

i inn I do hv limite 1 vu igtity twochirnbvrs 

I v 1 rivm i \ » i uti Hoveri i illy 
i 1 mi i I in nml > tw > th nnb i <t 

II | ub i to n to an 1 U 0 islali\ imftPrul |\ 

I Imdc I mon in In tw < li tn )> )-i 

1 nu i; nJity cue eh i nln r 
1 i n i ij h y m (h irnber 
It pul In sin tte, un 1 I in her issombly 
Hi an I lmh> limite I s wrugnty twithnrnbirs 
i rani incln limit da Vi i u,nt\ two hunters 
I rim ij alit\ b wiii ntv mute i by nn ihh rnbly 
llueliy lunili I sow i i^ntv tw>< hunkers 
Giuiiduehv limit d sovuei^nt} mt clumber | 
1 a] al c jw mini t 
1 mi t i iiionmln, two <h imiais 
limited in n u h> tw ill mill rs 
Jun |ali\ 1 tri t l sivti ci^nty oneehuulcr 
VI lot ii ti ii 1 > 
i | ul In him i ni oun il 

I i ii ti 1 it n u In tw than l ra j 

Du hv Im it is witi ntv onochimhcr 
Durhv linn 1 n>\ ui^nty, one <1 inihvr f r will , 
duibv I 

l)n hv limit Ihiuii ntv me ehimhei 
brutl huhv limit d v ten ntv ni nmbpi 
Inn ij alitv linnti i ft \iii i^r I v in i li uni i r 
1 iIn ij nl tj In ite I so trci^n > n (hunhu 
I r n ij tl I Unit la w n 4 ,m v ne t lumber 
limit lin n m hi tw > eli imber>» 1 

I tin ti 1 tu nu Iv twiihunl m fn Noruuv iti i 
i ur I oi Svw it n 

H | ublu an < onl It i ition, vv ith diet, 

Absolute sovon if,ntj 

Printipnlitv limited sovon igntv, cne chamber 
I uiuli d m lunliy, two ih unbem 


t xlent In 
&ug >q m 


189 1 
115 
840 
947,00 i 
«a« 

28 084 
11, 08 
74 

121 ViJ 
1 4111 

II 488 
(14 928 

IS 

III <112 

m 

1(17 
11)111 
I .8 
11 

1)4(1 
1 ( . 
h III, 1 
(HI 
412 

) a 
[ 121) 
i n 

1 I HI 
1,71 > 

2 114 

4 I > 

18 II 1 

107 nil 

4>' 

2 041 <1 II 
>4 

5 -111 

14 


15,(WO 
£6 031 
119,511 
35,019,056 

1 3.10,932 
4 015,748 
4,071 187 

88 m, 

29,917 199 
274 WbO 

2 ' 77 0110 
10 740 417 

,11 278 
l.Wi? ‘ If 
2 2 IT'I 

1 iw m 
7 21 Oil 

843 3" 1 
2 '41 
V’l 410 
2 c 1(8, 
1,7 H <) 
- 7 I'll 
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'40 I 19 
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449 I) l| 
-II 10 
I H KO 
( Kll 8(1 
17 719 H I 
1 M 281 
1 1, (Kll 499 
I II 

l°> 148 
117 II, , 


| <94 I II I „,1)| 318 

15 29 2,314,242 

2(81911 17 912 472 

4i) 57 530 

7419 1 785 932 

1 71 2 Will 282 050,188 


considered lindei the dilhunt umntuis bee also 

Alps, Pyiifn its Ac 

Na filial Jfii/ori/ Tho natural hi->tor\ ot J' eery* 
much ogroes with th it of thi i on i spending J ititudi s 
of Asia Ab the ixinuutim s^sliuis mil the pluns 
of the one eoutment ixtiml into the otlm, bo also 
do tlnir floias and fiun is 'I lie natural hnton of 
the Emopean countrn h on thi JVInliti n uu in be i is 
very sumlar to that of 1 in md ot Vsi i Minor 'Llit 
natural history of tho moir northern n jons of E 
resemblos tint of the qn it plains ol (\ntnl Asia 
and Sihern The most northein ngions have thi 
strictly ariMc flora and tauni common m a gri'at 
measure to all tlu intu, and aulmrctn regions, 
European, Asntu m<l \nieneaii, whilst th( naturil 
history of the most southern countues assumes i 
sub tropical char icti 1 ht Luro;K'an countries ni ir 
the Mi lUtenanean jirmhm fiwei of thi shiubln and 
odonfcious Lahmkr thm theOiueasus ind adjoin 
mg regions, whilst the < iiri/ophi/llmwr are more 
ahundanh The evtremi abundance of Cuttacetr maj 
be mentioned as a peeuliai fi atnre of the flora of 
Spam and Portugal. The Pnmvlacea arc parti- 


ad4il> plentilul m all thi Alpine regions of the 
south of E , but this ch.uactcnstu is in hoiuo measnre 
shantl by the II un.il iva A great abundance of 
umliclhteions and ciucifcrous plants is a character¬ 
istic ol .ill 1 ur jic In no other part of the world 
do t)n_\ form so huge a projxirtion of the flora 
Tin temperature of the western and northern 
puts of L bung niBed by the (lull stream and 
the winds fiom the gicit mass of dry and desert ’ 
land m Africa above what is elsewheie found m 1 
sinuhi latitudes, the flora and fauna exhibit a" 
corresponding character, affected, however, by tho . 
git at unoimt of moisture den ved f rom the Atlantic \ 
Of i an , and also to a stall greater degree by 
tomparitive uniformity of temperature which the’ 
pioxinntj of the ocean products The effect of tile > 
losl nn ntioued causes w so great, that the northern, 
limit of some plants is sooner leached on the shores ^ 
of the Atlantic than m the more central parts flf >, 
E, where the winters are much colder, and the * 
■av t rige temperature of the year is lower. Of Up# ' 
the vine is a notable example, and maue may be 
mentioned as another Plants which require a mild 














winter «H1 net, grew an the north—and soareely 
(wt{ntt#nnW« E —bat they adanw along the 
western noant under the influence -of the wan time 
climate- Thus the myrtle—although not indi¬ 
genous—grows even in the south of England. 

Amongst plants, the date palm, and amongst 
ammalw a species of aim, are found w the soutli of 
E (the ape only on the Ilock of Gibraltar), whilst 
some stnctly African birds are frequent v uutanta, 
and many birds—-is the cuckoo, swallow, &c—are 
common to L and Afnoa, inhabitants m summei 
even of very northern regions, and returning m 
winter to the w arm soutli 

Of the plants now most commonly associated in 
our thoughts with tho southern tountnes of L, 
many have probably beoi inti educed from Afiici 
or from tbe East llus lias probably been the uwe 
even with the myrtle, and ct rtamly has been the 
case noth tho lint tie olive, tlx oiaugL lemon, 
Ac, the fig, the peach tht almond tin splint, Ac 
Some of the most txtcnsivilj < ulliv itid fruits uit | 
icit-unly indigenous to J 1 as the appli piai, plum I 
and cherry, although c v< n of these tin first unpiovt d 
varieties may have been mtioihucd fiom the i uliei 
scats of civilisation m the List Among tin will ' 
animals of F at the pi i sent d y, tin uiioihs 01 | 
bison is still ri elvom d , and the ox exist- d it no 
verv remote pi noil in a tiuiy w ihl stnti The mu 
deei inhibits tin ixirtmi north of 1 , tht ilk tin 
stag the fallow deti, and tin 10 buck in I mud , 
m more southern ligicns tin ihi \ <i b mi|tu tin ! 
exists on the lu^h tiiitiil mount mis two spims 
of antelom — the thinioi« of tho Alps, ind the 
saiga of the i.assiiu plums i nmot tht 1 m i]h in 
fauna with the Asiatu ind \tm ui (>t uuimoimib 
animals, thi most wm thy of n itui an the beai, thi 
wolf, the fox mil the lynx 

The abundance of lakes anil stiouns m the 
northern parts ot 12 is atumpuntil with a imu 
sponding abundanco of wati i fow 1 ( 1 natal >) ami of 
fash Of tho latti r, the Suhmiuda an the in >st 
valuable, and tho (’ypnntfln next to tbiin Tin | 
European seas afloid val table fishmis piitnululy ' 
of herring and of coil in the ninth, ind of funny, 
anchovy, &c , in the Muhtar mean 

The common lute bit and tin Ligurian lice may 
piobahly be rtgirdul as natms oi 1 uropc 1 In 
silk-worm was lutroduci d turn tin Last An tin r 
valuable insect, thi coclum il msi d mi mti > line 1 
from liuiiica, but tin f aiit/irno, or Jilistenn,, 1 ly, 
is truly indigenous to the south of Lmopi I 

EUltY ALE a j.i mis of plints of flu naturd 1 
order A T i/mj)lumtice, or Water ldu s i loscly alln d "to | 
VirroEia (q v) although of vuy diJTnent appear 
auce E feror is i water Idy with small iid or 
Violet coloiued flowers, liivcs about a font in 
diameter, the liat stvlhs an l lalycts invert 1 with 
stiff prickles , a natn e of India and < hma 1 lit 
fruit us round, soft, pulpy, and of the si/i of a 
small orange, comjiosed of a numbtr of carptdb, 
and containing round bluck su-tls as 1 ir-c as peas 
which, are full of a nutritious agicnable farina, and 
are eaten roasted 'l lie lootstoik also contuns 
Starch, which may lie separated and used for food, 
and the root ltsilf is eaten The plant ib saul to 
have been in oultiv ation m f iuua for upwards of 
.3000 years. 

EtJSE'BrUS, of Ciesari a, the father of ecclisias 
tmal history, was born m Palestine about 204 a d 
He took the snrname of Pamphili from bis fnend 
Famphihu, Bishop of C*sarea, whom he faithfully 
attended fair the two years {307 - 309) in which be 
suffered imprisonment during the persecution of 
Diocletian. Ha then went to Tyre, and afterwards 
to Egypt, where he hn&self was thrown into prison 


an account of his religion. Ia SIS. M?Wooeedod 
Agapaus as Bishop of Caesarea, took a MMydMti 
part at the Council of Nice ia 98T,*'W& <htd 
about 340 —E. was the head of the samkAwaa or 


of Scnptnrc language in speaking about the &d- 
head to the motaphyeioal distinctions of either 
sidt ’J hey legarded Tnnitnrianwni, on the MW ' 
hand, as logit ally indefensible, but, on the othery 
they reeomibid tin- foot, that Scripture sometimes 1 
spoke ut tht Sou in terms not compatible with the 
views of Anus, and theieiore they wished each man 
to enjoy thi utmost freedom m lu» interpretation 
ot Siuptuii mi tins point 11 thought that the 
eri it thing was to lay to heart tho truth, that 
M.od so loud the wmhl that he gave his only 
hi pi tb n Son that whosoever bolieveth on him 
should ui t ]h mil, but liavt everlasting life. 1 The 
pionnse is to luni that bthotih oh km, not, he 
ugius to him tint know* how lie to generaUd from 
Hu faikei Hi w is vuy relm tant to accept the 
term limimouiun (ot the same substance), devised 
by Ulwmsius to ilcsuilie the oquditypf tho Son 
with tin 1 itlui, mil retained tho kindliest feelings 
tew mli Anuh lftir the views of the latter were 
ccmdtnniid fits modu ition aud other exaellont 
i(iiihtiui pioiimd him tin favour of Oonstantuuy 
wlio dee 1 m<1 that he was fit to lie the bishop of 
almost tin while woild L his the reputation of 
1 1 mg thi rn i it h mied Fatlu l of tho church after 
Oii„ui ltis iluef vvoiks am—1 The Ckrcmtcon, 
i history of tin woild down to tho oelobratioa of 
(imstmtim s Vuenuahn at lucoiuniUia and Rome, 
>27 m 1 128 a D It is vain dale as containing 
ixtiaits iiom such wntira as Berosus, Sanchoma- 
tlion, Folyluxtoi, l iphaluui, and Maui tho It waa 
hist publishul in a umiplete stato by Mai and 
Aubial>, ut Milan, m ISIS, fiom an Armenian 
Ms vciMion distovirid at t’oustautmojilo 2 The 
| l‘ia/ malio Liamjilica, iu 15 books, a collection 
<ol sue It at itemi nts m ohl luuthen authors ae 
vu u tittul to in ik< tin mind rigaidtho evidences 
of ( hrisLunty ut u lavouiahle light It was trims- 
litul itit > I illii, an 1 ipjuarul at rieviao in 1489. 

1 h< (incl. text w is lust jiul lishoil at Fans in 
1 >lt 1 / >i month olio J lout/ilua, in 20 books, a 
woil. mt udiil to k minii the Jews of the truths. 

( hi inti inily fiom thi i videnee of their own Scrip- 
Inns A 1 itiii version of this was printed os early 
ih 1198 tli (»ri ek oiigmal did not appear till 1844, 
whin it w is published aloug with the Prieparatu) 
at Fans, liy 1. Stephens 4 r Jhe hcdanastusal 
Jlwloui m tm books This lehates the principal 
uieuni huh which took place m the Christum 
l him Ii till tin j r ir >21, anil contains the results of 
lus Htuliis ui Dumamis lihranes, and e-ven in the 
impend anlnvis, thi 1 in pi tor ( onstantine having 
oi ill rid, at 1 b ri quest, an r Humiliation of all docu¬ 
ments riKlive to tin history of martyrs. One 
dnwhack ol the vvoik is, that 1., on Jirlnciple, With¬ 
holds all at c ount of thi wicki ilness and dissensions 
oi ( hi ist i ms inasmuch as hi did not ooneider such 
storms for thi iilitu atum of tho chunSh, A Llbn 
translation ol the work by Huh mis was published 
at Jtomt m 1474, tin Gjeck text at Fans m 1849, 
and at Geneva ui it>12 Among the more recent 
editions an those of Heuuchen (Leip 1827) COd 
Burton (Oxf rd 1838) The Ecetexnadunl HxSkonf 
lets tx en tiausiated mto English, German, French, 
hi Besides the foregoing works, may be* matt, 
turned tin De Marty^dnu. Paleatnuz, a book tfpkyufa 
Hit-rod ,8, another aga-nst Marcellus, and m Ztft 
of Conilantme The first edition of Mi EL’a Vonu 
appeared at Basel in 1842. 




EUSEBIUS—EUTERPE. 


EUSE'BIUS, of Emisa, was bom At Edessa, 
studied at Alexandria, aud was the pupil of Eusebius 
Pamphib, and the friend of Eusebius of Nicomedia. 
Avers«&|o all theological controversies, he declined 
the bishopric of Alexandria, vacant by the deposi¬ 
tion of Athanasius Tic was afterwards, however, 
appointed Bishop of Emisa, but during his ordination, 
a Christian mob, accusing lum of ‘mathematics’ 
and magic, created a tumult, and obliged him to 
flee for ms life Subsequently, he returned to Emisa, 
where he was 1 tolerated,’ in spite of lua dangf runs 
knowledge 1 He died at Antioch in 300 Thi 
Emperor Constautius w os much attached to E, and 
used to take him with him on his military expedi 
turns. E was nicusid of SabilLiamsm (q v ), and 
Jerome calls him ‘tin ringb idirot tin. Armn j> uty ’ 
Jerome, however, wan l u>h in his i pithcls, and it is 
more probable that lie belongul to the party of Ins 
namesake of Casaroi, tin hinn Brians, or pi in 
party, who wished tin doilmu ol the Godhead 
expressed m the lunui i.'u of hciiptuii, and not of 
theology The homilus ixtant uiuhi his ninn 
have been publishid by August! (Llbtrf IH‘J'1) 
The genuine ones ilispl.iv grt it iloqmrtio Othf r 
writings by him, is, foi iximplo, tin Qua itionn XX 
JSvanyelicir, mid part of tin < 'ortlmuitai at s in Lwt am, 
ware published by Mai, in tin? Sniplomm Vr/nnm 
Nova ColleUio (ml i lioim, 1825) Ns Thilo, 
Ueber die Seimften dci f uni Inniia (Halle, 18,12) 
EUSE'BIUS, of Nuomedia, I’ltiiiicli of Con 
Btantmople, bom tow aids tin i nd ot the Id < , was 
first tutor to tin Enipnor Juliin, to whom ho was 
related by the mothi r’s side , tin a Bishop of Bi i yti 
(Beyrout), m Syria, uni afti rw irds of Nuomidn 
In order to seeuie his position, In ippeaud as the 
defender of Anus at the Council of Nm, and iftcr 
wards placed himsilf at the head of the Amu 
party Under the Emperor Constantine, whom he 
baptized in 337, he hoc mm Piitiimhof Constm- 
tinople He died in the ycai 142, afti r lining, m 
the previous year, held an assembly of thi chuicli 
far the establishment of Arnmsm at Antioi li It is 
not easy to get at Ins n al eh it.tt ta We line 
no ecclesiastical works by Sum wntirs, t>ui only 
sources ot information ns leg mis thi thirictu md 
opinions of that party bung then enemies the 
orthodox party, vet, making the otdiniry illow 
anoe foi paitisiuislup, there would set in to be 
sufficient leason for com hiding that E was cunning 
and double tongiud when occasion nqiiited, and 
imperious and violent when lie hul pown in Ins 
hands. Athanasius cousuleicd him not the disciple, 
but rather the tcaehcr of Vnus Fioni lum the 
Anans are sometimes staled Eusebians See 
Neander, Kirchenquchu hit, ml u p 773, &e 
EUSTACHIAN TUBE See Lai, 
EUSTACHIAN VALVE So Fa ivs 
EU ST A'CHIUS, IUhtoiomxho, an Italian 
anatomist, who w as born m the c irly j> irt of the 
16th c, and died in 1574 Few particulars are 
known regarding ha life, but we li arn from the 
introduction to one of his works, that in 1562 hi 
was proftssoi of medicine m the Collegto della 
Sapienza at Home His name is indelibly associated 
with anatomic al science, through his discoi cries of 
the tube in the auditory apparatus, and the v alvular 
structure in the heait, which have been called after 
him. He was the first to give an accurite desenp 
tion of the thoraeic dm t, and w r as probably the 
first to notice ami dcsuibe the stapts (one of the 
eham of small bones crossing the tympanic cavity 
ot the ear), a discovery wimji, how ex er, Fallopius 
assigns to Ingiassias lie likewise contributed 
materially to the diffusion of more accurate know 
ledge regarding the development md evolution of 
188 


the teeth, and the structure of the kidney. These 
discoveries are recorded m his QpumUa Amtomica, 
published at Vemce in 1562, He was the first 
anatomical writer who iHusShted his works with 
good engravings on copper The Tabuh Anatomcce, 
which he was probably unable to publish m con¬ 
sequence of the poverty of which he complains in 
the introduction to which we have already referred, 
did not apiwar until 1714, when they were edited, 
with explanatory remarks, by Lancuu Their value 
is sufficiently evidenced by the fact, that Albums 
published a uew edition, with an excellent Latin 
commentary, m 1743, at Leyden, that Bonn pub- ’ 
hslud a Dutch edition in 17% at Amsterdam, and 
that i Girmnn idition appeared in 1800 I<auth, m 
lus Jluloi y of Anatomical Duroi e> y, lemarks that if 
the TabuUe hail ippciuid in K’s lifetime, anatomy 
would bavt attained tlu pii fiction of the 18th C, 
ni arly 200 years i irhtr II, Veaalnis, ami Fallopius 
nnv be legauleil os the thico great founders of 
miulnn anatomy 

KUbTA'TIlILfi, the celebrated Giiek lommen- 
tator ou Homer aud the geographer Dionysius, was 
hoi ii at (’imstantmopli He w is at first a monk, 
thin i dt icon and teaihei of rhetoric in lus native, 
oitv, md, m the year 1155, was appointed Arch¬ 
bishop of Thessilimu i, while lie died m 1108 E. 

\i as piofinimlly \cist il m tin ancient classic authors, 
and a mm of prodigious aiquucineuts, as is proved 
by r his com mi ntu u s The niunbci of authors whom 
hi quotes is almost ledible, aud the value of lus 
quut itionn is height ned by the i onsieleration, that 
most of thi winks licmi which he cxtractg are no 
longer txtant His most impoitant woik is lua 
Comment ai i/ an the lliail and Odys&ti/ of Homer 
The fust cditiou appe mil at Home 1542—1550, 
the last at Lcip 1823 1820 The woik is open 
to objution on the seme of mi thud, and is diffuse 
mil digitssivi, but it is mvcrthilesb a vast mine of 
ktioultdge foi students of llomei Of a similar 
ihirictcr is E's Commm/an/ an Ihonyvus, first 
printed by Stephens (Bans, 1347), mil lastly m 
Bcmhaidy’s i dition ot Dionysius (Lcip 1S28) Of 
Ins commentaiy on the hymns of Pindar, only the 
Pioammm his come down to sis It wis hist pub¬ 
lished by Tafcl in 1832, <iloiig with F’s theological 
til atises and letti rs 

EUSTA'TIL S, Sr, one of the Dutch West India 
Tslmils, Ilia ueu the north fast bend of the great 
atili of the Antilles, ibout twelve miles to the 
noi th west of St f’lmstopher Lat 17° 31' N, and 
long 63 5' W Are a, 100 square mdes St E. ia 
a pyramidal lock of volt time formation, shewing 
two extinct ciaters, and being still subject to 
earthquakes Hunicanes also of intense seventy 
occui, more particularly m August and September 
Along its eutiri cnciut of 29 milts, St E has only 
one landing place, winch, besides being difficult of 
access, is stiongly fortified The whole mountain m 
fertile, producing in abundance not merely com¬ 
mercial crops, such as sugar, cotton, and tobacco* 
but also provisions of various kinds, such as maizg, 
hogs, goats, and poultiy Pop. about 2000 

EI’TE'ttPE (i e, she who delights), one of the 
nmi Muses, w as the daughter of Zeus and Mnemosyne. 1 
She w is the muse of lyric poetry, and is *epreseated 
in onciiut works of art with a flute in her han&* 

See Muses. 

EUTE'RPE, a genus of palms, having male anil 
female flowers intermingled on the same spadix, the 
spadices springing from beneath the leaves} the" 
spathe entire, membranaceous, and deciduous. 
are v cry elegant palms, with lofty, slendef, smooth* 
faintly lmged steins, and pinnate leaves, forming * 
graceful feathery plume, the bases of the leaf-stalks . 




EtTTROPTOS—EVANGELICAL, 


to this mans the cahtoge palm of the Wejfcelies, 
and the Assai palm ortho banka ef the Amoaon, are 
often referred. See Arkca and Assai. 

feUTRO'PIUS, a Latin historian, conoenung 
whom we only know that he filled the ofhco of 
secretary to the Emperor Constantine, fought 
against the Persians under Julian, and was still alive 
in the reign of Valens The period of his death is 
unknown His Biemarum Hmtonce Romance, giving 
•a short narrative of Roman history lrom the foun 
dation of the city to the tune ol the Empiroi 
Valens, is written m an extremely simple and pure 
style, and nppean to have lx < n originally intended , 
for the use of schools It bee une very popular as 
the taste for original investig ition elicfinid, in th it 
dark period betwicn tht death of tin old world and 
the birth of the mw, and is tithei copied or 
followed by the early monkieh aun lints An edition 
with cnlaigennnts, however, was published by Paul, 
son of Warmfrul ud Ihoodoluida generally known 
as Paulus Lfiaconus Olhtrs (ontinuid it ilown to 
the year 813 The Histoiy existed in tlim distinct 
foims at Chi rtvival of litters there was first 
the genuine woik of E in ten books, steoml i 
the expanded editions of Paul anil thud, i vtn ' 
complete, but also lirgely mb rpolnti o tojiy eon 
tamed in thi Ifnlona AIimiUu I hi ditto j unapt I 
printed it Home in 1-171 was frtm the impure | 
text oi Paul The best editions in modem times 
are those of T/sehucke (Trip 17% lmpiuved l!>04), 
and of Guam. (Halh, l&H, la ip 1827) 

EU TYCHES, a Bvrautme octlesiistu of the 
5th o, and a zealous but unskilful reprisinlitivc 
of the dogmatiL opinions of Cynl ot Alixandm 
In opposing the eloctuncs of Isistorms, hi fill 
into the opposite extreme, and taught tint after 
the union of the two natures m Jesus ( bruit, the 
human nature was absoibed in tin divine, an 
opinion which spie id extt nsively through tin Vlcx- 
andnan Cbuieli E was m const quenet summoned i 
before ft synod at Constantinople in tin y< u 418, 
and deposed by Flaviinus, patmreh of th it city, ' 
but his cause was w irmly es)iouwd bj the uuiueh 
Chrysaphius, chief minisb i of tin h mpi roi 1 lit o 
dosiiis II, and Diosuu us, Bishop of Alex mdri i, 
who were both opposed to U manus Olirysaplnus 
induced the cmpeior to evil a gtnual council it 
Ephesus m the following ytir under tin presidency 
of Dloscurus Measures win takm bcforihand to 
secure ft triumph over the anti 1 utyeln ins Soldi fs 
were admitted to the deliberations of the count il, 
to overawe the party of I* lavianus , while a eiowd 
of tierce Lgyptnn monks, divoteiUy attaelu d to 
whatever was popular m Alexmdni, or hail been 
countenanced by their old pupil C>nl, drowned 
by their fanatical outcries the voiccb of those 
who ventuied to speak against Eutyehes The 
result was that tho ludginmt of the previous 
- council was rcvi*rsed, 1 lavianus and lus adherents 
were deposed, and the doctrine of E affirmed 
to he orthodox, and in accord ince with the hi nine 
OBeed- His triumph, however, lasted only two 
years , in 461, Entychumsm was pronounced hen sy 
Si the Council of Chalceelon, attended by G50 
bishops, and in opposition to his views, it was 
declared that in Christ the two natures were 
'united without confusioaror conversion of substance 
Nothing further is known concerning E, except 
that Leo wrotq to the Emperor Marcian to banish 
him from the capital. The sect of Eutyohiaus, 
however, under the name of Monophysites, con 
t$b$fsd to exist quietly for a century afte r his death, 
In fee Armenian, Ethiopian, and Coptic churches, 


when it awoke to new life under the auspices erf 
Jacob Bar adieus, who died Bishop of Ed ess a, 688 
a d His followers were called Jacobites, and 


EU'XINE (Gr Etmnot, hospitable! is the name 
applied by the unoicuts to tho Black Sea (q, V,), 
Before receiving this name it was called Aaettot 
Ronton, the' inhospitable sea, because of tho black 
and turbulint we.ithei so frequently ascribed to 
it by the one nut poets, anil the reported conni- 
btlisiu of the Scythian tubes who lined its northern 
shims It set ms to have boon called the Eumne, 
or liosjnt ibli sea, afttr the establishment of Greek 
colonies on its borders, .end when its waters were 
thrown opui to Greek commerce' 

EVA'NDl'It, a st mi mythical Grecian hero of 
intiquity w is, act cm drug to Homan traditions, the 
son of Ilirnns, by Cirmtntiv oi Tilmrtis Aliout 
Mlynux berori tin 1io|in war he is Baid to have 
1< el i IMmgian colony tiom Hallantiuin, in Arcadia, 
ti Itdy ami to luve luultd on the batiks of the 
'liber ami ne ir tin foot of tin 1* datum Hill Here 
lui built a town nulling it 1’ illintimn, after the one 
in An ulii At a Intii puiod, it was incorporated 
with Homi, ami is ntlunud fo have originated, 
the n uni s P il itinus ind Palatumi Tradition 
upiesintul I' is hiving dinw much to introduce 
Ihu liatuls ol souil life among ins neighbours t 
ho prise (ibid foi the m lnilelci laws, and taught 
them inning othci arts, tlumi of nuisu attd writing. 

To him is also asiiibul the introduction of the 
worship of the Lyca in Pan, with that of Dcmeter, 
Posmlon, and otliei ihitus Virgil represents him 
ns hung still alivi whin A uoas arnved in Latium 
altirtln saik of Tioy E was wot shipped both at 
Pallantium, m Arindui, and at Rome 

EVANGELICAL is an ad]<ctivo derived from 
tlu C.i iuan(/i<hon, ‘good m ws,’ or ‘the Gospel,’ 
in 1 is applied in gt in r il to anything which l» 
mirktd by tin spirit of tht gospel of Jesus Cbnst 
Thus, w< s[i ak of an ivangi lied sermon, of evan* 
gilicil ]mty, evangelical vnws, do, though it j» 
but right to nu nfion tint the turn ‘ i vangedioal’ 
in such i eoiiin e ti m in used by a portion of the 
rc Iigious omniunity t« di noli, not so much a spirit 
or Kintiimiit nsemhhng thit of the Saviour, but 
ci i tain pi < uli vr theologii ol opinions, which are held 
t > constitute the only true and complete expression 
of Christian belli f In l'ngland and Scotland. dv»* 
suiters havi genei dly laid claim to be considered 
more ‘ei wguioaP than the nitional churches— i e,, 
they com i iv < that the y liavi home, and still hear, 
more decide 1 testimony than their brethren of tho 
Establidum ill to the truth of phi h doctrines as the 
total dipiavity of hum ui nature, the imputation of 
Adam’s sin to lus jxixt< nty, the expiatory character 
of (hnsts .huffirings, justification by faith in tha 
atoning e ific icy of the se snfli rings, Ac In ike 
Anglican < Lurch, howe ver the rise of tho Pusoyite 
oi Trictinan puty lus brought into prominence 
an antagonistic pirtj lescmbfing -disscnterm very 
much m their tin ologu id ti nets Tins party calls i 
itself, / m nrct llen<(, ‘ V \ angelical ’—In Prussia, the j 
term Evangelic il ha“ been employed by the govertt- 
mi ut sine c 1817 to di signate the national Protestant i 
Church, formed by the union of the Reformed ot 
Calvinistii and the Luthcraq. Churches, & union, ; 
unhappily too much enforced by severe and eVtrf 
coeicne me osurts, and w hioh, partly on that account,' 
and pirtly from tho invincible repugnance of the ' 
more extreme or High Church Lutherans, bos not 
been so jieiicotly accomplished as the government 
wished. See J’rtubsu. 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, an association 
of ‘evangelical Christians belonging to various 
churches and countries,' formed in 1845, * to acme 
ciate and concentrate the strength of an enlightened 
Protestantism against the encroachments of Popery 
and Puseyism, and "to promote the sntereste of a 
scriptural Christianity ’ Its origin is to be ascribed 
to a deep sense of the evil of the divisions existing 
among Protestants, who nevertheless agree in hold 
mg the essential principles of the Reformation 
A number of cirt umstant cs concurred to direct 
the attention of Christians both in England and 
Scotland very strongly to this subjtct, and a 
requisition, signi d by ministers and othi rs belong 
uig to various denominations m Scotland, v\ is 
addressed to ‘the t v.ingdit al cbuicbis of Engl md, 
Wales, and Inland,’ convening a meeting to lx 
held at Liverpool in Octnhei 1845 To this requi 
Sltion a cordial retqwmxt. was given, the meet 
mg was numiioiisly attend*<1 by persons of gie.it 
.-influence, both in the (stiblisbed ami dissenting 
churches, great hai mony pr* v tiled uni tin E A 
was then organised It now li.es brunfits m the 
most imjiortant eiti* s and towns ot Britain, and of 
many other parts of tin woild, it lias eontulnitid 
to the promotion of Christi in union, ft How ship and 
brotherly eo operation, tml it least ts cvidtntlvon 
the continent of Euiope as m liritn .111 , afloitling 
at the game time ninth tntomagemt lit to those who 
m various eountnes of the t outint nt were struggling 
m the feebleness ol isolation against 'ill the forms 
of opimou most aditrxe to the principles of the 
Reformation, but to whose support the stiengtb 
of British Protestantism lias been m some mcaxuit 
brought. The K A seeks, by v arums me ms, to 
promote the caust of * Evangt lit al I’rott stmtism,’ 
and to oppORe ‘ InluUlity, Poptiy, and otlur fonns 
Of superstition, error anti piotani ness, tsjtt e 1 illy the 
profanation of the Lout's Day’ It lias also veil 
lured to remeinsti ate igainst tliei persetution still 
practised m some Pi ote'st mt conn tins ot the north 
of Europe both agnnat Protestmt dis^cnttn and 
Roman Catholics, and thus has bought to evtend 
1 the influence of the principle's of toluation The 
meetings which have betn held unth 1 its auspices 
in continental cities lnve also led to much tun 
perate and friendly discussion on various import mt 
questions Great meetings of the E A wirt 
held at Pans w 1855, at Berlin in 1857, and at 
Geneva in 1861 

The E A adopted as its basis a bnc'f ntati m< nt 
-of the points of docti me on w Inch its members must 
hold ‘ what are usually understood to l>e o\ augtbcal 
Views ’ This gave rise to objections against it on the 
part of soipe who would glidly have joined it, hut 
lor an apprehension of compromising principles to 
Winch they did not think due place was given 
The Iftrjh Chinch party in the Church of England, 
and in the churches of German;, Mvotlt n, &c , have 
been consistent opponents ot the Evangelical alliance 
It is of course equally opposed, on other gi ouiuls, by 
Nationalists 

Its 1 Mime excludes those who, although otherw ise 
holding ev mgeheal doctrines, eleny ‘the diuno 
institution of the Christian ministry, and the' 
authority aud perpetmtv of the ordinances of 
baptism and tin Lord's Supper ’ Fc'w Americans 
are connected w ith the E A, owing to difhculties 
arising out of the question of slavery 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION, a religious 
body which was organised in 1803 among Germans 
in the United States of Notth Amenta, aud has 
considerably extended itself both m that oountry 
and in Canada, being no longer chiefly confined 
M it was at first, to German immigrants and 
their descendants using the German language. Its 


doctrines are a modified OslvMiiam; its church 
government a modified vpwodpityy. 

EVANGELICAL UNK>£, the name JMumad 
by a religions bodj' constituted ill’ Scotland m 1843 
by the Rev James Mormon of Kilmarnock and 
othei ministers whose doctrinal mews had been 
condemned m the United Secession Church, to 
which they previously belonged, and the congre- 
gatious adhering to them They were soon after* 
waids joined by a number of ministers and oon- 
giegations of siniilat views, previously connected 
witii the Congregational Union or Independents Of 
Sroll.mil, anti have since extended themselves con- 
mu lei ihly in Scotland and the north of England. 
1 lit.ii doctrinal vitvvs are those which, from the 
n inic of Mr Mormon, have now become known in 
Scotland ns Mouxoiuan See Morironianism. 
3 in u t huidi government is Indciieiident, but in 
some of the cougrt gations originally Presbyterian, 
the ollnt of the cltltrship is retained A notable 
pi.active of this di nomination is the very frequent 
adv ertismg of sermons and their subjects 

EVANGELIST, litcraEy, a brmger of goad 
tidings It designates, in the New Testament, a 
pci sou appointed bv an apostle to itinerate among 
the In atm n, anti bo prepare the way for resident 
instructors The evangelist, therefore, had no 
particular flock assigned to lum, and is to be dis¬ 
tinguished both from bishops and ordmaiy pastors 
Liter in the lustoi' .f the early church, the evan¬ 
gelist figurts, ucort .i.g to Eusebius, as ‘a deliverer 
of the wutten gosp, Is to those who were ignorant 
of the faith ’ This may possibly imply that he 
aettd as i tolporttiii, by distributing copies of the 
gosptls, oi that he it id them to the heathen, and 
so made than familial with their contents—The 
wtuil evangelist is also used to denote the four 
w ritcis of the life and gospel of Jesus Christ, 
these hung tvangehstfa (‘bungcisof good tidings’) 
par ecullenu 

E'VANS, Liilirvant cf-muat 8m Da Lacy, 
GCB, bom at \loig, m Ireland, 1787, entered 
the irmy as ensign m 1807 , in 1812, joined the 
Id Light Dragoons, with whom lie saw much 
I’tiiinsular service In 1814, lie was present as 
brevtt lieutenant tolonel of an infantry regiment 
at the capture of Washington, the attack on Bal¬ 
timore, and the opt rations heforc New Orleans. 
He was mxt at Wateiloo In 18.10—1831, he sat 
tor llje, aud in 18,1,1 was elected on the Liberal 
mteiest for Westminster, which he represented 
until 18-11 The cause of the young queen of 
Sjiain was believed by the English ministry to be 
identified with that of freedom and constitutional 
gov eminent, and an order m council was issued in 
1835, authorising the raismg of 10,000 men for 
ativne m Spun, and expressing the king's desire 
that his subjects should take part with the queen of 
Spain, his all) by entering the new corps. The com¬ 
mand of the British auxiliary legion was offered to 
E , ami he was allowed by his constituents to accent 
it w itliout v acatmg his seat for Westminster Ed* 
print ip il military exploits at the head of the British 
Legion were the storm and capture of the Carhat 
lines of Ayetta, near St Sebastian, in 1836, the storm 
and capture of Inin, and the capture of Oyarauo*' 
and Fontarabia. For these services, he received 4h» 
grand crosses of St Ferdinand and Charles III. 0i 
the general election for 1641, E was defeated for 
Westminster, but was re elected m 1846, and con¬ 
tinues to hold his seat (1861) by an undisputed 
tenure. He was promoted to the rank of 
general of the British army in 1846, and obSstead 
the colonelcy of the 21st Foot in 1853, On the 
declaration of war against Russia, he wasappoihtad 





to command the second division nf the army sent 
out to the Crimea, with tin rank of lieutenant- 
general; Hu division was hotly engaged in the 
battle of the Alma, and E. received a severe con- 
tesies of the shoulder On the 28th October, during 
"the siege ef Sebastopol, his division was attacked by 
a force of 6000 Russians. E. met the enemy with 
great gallantry, and drove them back into the town. 
In February 1855. E attended in his place, and 
received the public thanks of the House of Com¬ 
mons, through the Speaker, for his services m the 
Crimea. He was rewarded by the crown with the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, and by the Emperor of 
the French with the Giond Cordon of the Legion 
of Honour He also received the degree of DOL 
. from the university of Oxford lie has taken a 
frequent part in parliamentary debates on matters 
of army adminiati ation In politus, ho has always 
belonged to the party of ‘ aeh anc ed Liberals ’ 

BTVANSVILLE, a flourishing town of Indiana, 
in the United States, stands on thn light bank of 
the Ohio, about 150 miles south went of Indnua 
polls It is very advantageously situated foi tr ide 
From E downwards, the navigation in seldom 
interrupted either by drought or by ire , anil brio 
terminates the Wabash ana Erie (’anal, the longest 
work of the kind m the American republic 11ms, 
the place connects the Lower Ohm it mice with the 
inland lakes ami with the* Gulf of Mexico Coal 
and iron ore abound m the vicinity I’op in 185*1, 
15,000 

EVA'POKATION, the conversion of a fluid or 
solid into vapoiu Steam, vapours of alcohol, cam 
phor, iodine, &c , are familiar instances All fluids 
are surrounded by vapoiu- at common tcinpeiaturc s, 
but for every substance there is a limiting tem¬ 
perature, below which no evaporation tikes plate 
The pressure, or tension, of a v ipour di jaiids mainly 
upon the nature of the substance evaporated, and 
the temperature to which it is rused Tho full 
amount of vapour, however, is not produced 
instantaneously, and therefore, in general, tunc is an 
element in the question as well as tempilattire 
See Diffusion 

The Boiling point (q v) is the temperature at 
which vapour is freely given off—l e, at which the 1 
tension of the vapour of a substance is equal to the 
atmospheric pressure Dalton gave an empmeal 
law, which, however, is only at all approximate for 
temperatures near the boiling point ‘Hie tension 
<jf the vapour of a substance rises m ipomitric, as tl J 
temperature rises in arithmetic, progression.’ It is 
sufficient for our present purpose to notice, that tho 
tension increases very rapidly w ith the tc mpe ra 
tore Some curious consequence s result from this 
. Thus, water boils at ‘212° F, uuder a pressme ol 30 
inches, or at that temperature the tension of its 
Vapour is one atmosphere At 102° F, or 50° below 
its boiling-point, its vapour lias a tension < f 10 inches 
* of mercury, and it will therefore beul, if placed m 
‘ the receiver of an air pump as soon as two-thirds of 
tile air have been extract! d 

If a little water he boiled m an open flask till the 
Steam has displaced a great port of the contained air, 
««nd the flask be then tightly corked, the water will 
gradually oooL If the flask lie now dipped m cold 
water, boiling recommences, the cold water having 
condensed some of the vapour, and so diminished the 
pressure on the contained liquid. Dip the flask 
in hot water, and the boilrng ceases These appear- 
anoes'may be obtained several times m succession. 

A fluid cannot be heated above its boiling-point, 
At the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, but 

it 1» heated in a dosed vessel, the tension of 
titovapttir produced is to be taken in addition to the 

". '■ -..--*■ 

former pressure, and the boiling-pomt -stoat ft* : 

Thus, when the pressure is equivalent to m atmo¬ 
spheres, the boiling point of water u rsiaeddfl*’ F. 

At such temperatures, its solvent powers aregreatly 
increased. Many minerals which are found 3a, ftnjft 
crystals are supposed to have been deposited froth , 
water which had dissolved them ra large quan-' 1 
titles, under the comhtnod influences of pressure and < , 
tumjieraturo Papin’s Digester (q v ) depends upon 
this principle 

The amount of evaporation from a fluid depends 
upon many circumstances As, except in the owe 
of actual boding, it takes place only at tho surfesoe, 
the amount of tuitaco exposed is an important 
consieli i ation where rapid and copious evaporation in 
Kqmre.il, as m sttam boilen-s, salt pans, Ac When, on 
the controly, it 1 -, desirable' to prevent evaporation 
as much as possible, a lay ci of oil, preventing direct 
emit act witli tho mr, is of groat use Tho rate of 
evapoi ation de'ponds also on the pressure, and vanes, 
aieoreliug to Darnell, ni'aily inversely as the latter. 
His evjslinicnts, winch appear trustworthy, were 
miilo in an e\li lusted reu'ive'i, and tho vapour WU 
removed as it was formed 

In the convulsion of a fluid into vapour, a quantity 
of he it disappears , i e , is required to produce and 
maintain the gaseous stite Thus, the temperature 
of steam at 30 inches is the same (to the thor- 
monii te r) as that of the boiling water from which 
it comes oft but the liiat neei'ssaty to convert a 
pound o£ water at 212“ mto steam at 212°, would 
raise nearly 1(MK) pounds of water from 60’ to 81*. 

See II* at, Larr-sr When, the'rofoie, a fluid 
e vaporate s, the vapour oai lies off boat from the fluid, 
and thus e»v allocation produces colei This, ol course, 
is matter of daily observation Porous earthenware 
jars are employed to epol water m summer m this 
climate, and m India, ice is procuied by exposing 
water in shallow pans, laid on straw, to the com¬ 
bined offects ol evajioi ation anil radiation at night 

On tin same principle depends Sir John Leslie's 
method of freermg -water The water is placed in 
a flat jxirous disli, over a large' surface of strong 
sulphuric acid, mil tho whole covered with the 
rectivei of an an pump When a gooei vacuum 
has been produced, then is, of eoursc, as we have 
nlii'.tdy sun t rapid evaporation, and the acid 
eagerly ibsoibing the vapour as it is formed, the pto- 
eess goes on without furthei working of the pump, 
till the rtsiiln il water has become a solid cake of 
ice A most extraordinary example of this produc¬ 
tion of e old is afforded by the freezing of water on 
a white hot plate— by no means a difficult experi¬ 
ment A platinum capsule is heated nearly to 
white ness by a lamp placed underneath, a tittle 
water, mixed with sulphurous aciel, which is an 
extremely volutilo liquid (inebeel it is gaseous at , 
ordinary te-mpe ratures anil pressures), is poured upon 
the plate The acid instantly e vaporntes, and the odd 
produced freezes the w iter, which can bo dropped , 
from the hot plate on the' hand as a lamp of ice. 

Another remarkable instance of this occurs in the 
formation of Bolid carbonic acwl The liquid add is 
forced by the pressure of its own vapour in a fine 
stream into the an from a nozzle m the strong iron 
vessel m which it is contained. It evaporates so 
rapidly m air that u portion of the stream is frozen, 
and the delicate snowlike moss can be collected bjr 
proper apparatus - 

Having thus briefly examined some of tite -ofr;-- ' 
enmstances connected -with evaporation, we IMF*' 1 
proceed to mention some ot its important bys&A 
on meteorology In this respect, it (s oao of tits' 
most effective of all the gigantic processes thafctre 
continually going on around us. Watery Vapour is 
continually ruing invisible m the afr;m*rfaB£vHth 
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a eoldcr stratum of the atmosphere, or the cold 
ridge of a mountain, it becomes condensed into 
in lata or clouds, the fine particles of these nmtt 
into larger groups, and fall as Tam, hail, or snow—to 
be again evaporated by hi at from the moist ground, 
or from Tivers, lakes, and seas Even when other 
wise invisible, its pres< net may be detected by its 
deposition as Dew (q \ ), and, according to Clausius 
in the blue of tbe sky and lh< gorgeous tints of sun 
nse and sunset Jhen is little doubt of its Icing 
also intimately cornice to 1 with the scintillation of 
the fixed stars Si i Soivnu-Anov Atmosphciic 
electricity is laigcly due ti n iporatmu dirutly is 
well as indirectly m iciouut of* th< nn Hints if 
vapour contaim el in ilifft ii at iiurents of ur It is 
matter of ovuyday obsuv itinn liow mu li tin 
drying of the „ruin<l eu ivi[ ratu n c,i m t illy is 
promoted by a busk uul I bih 1m Is its i \| 1 m itien 
in the eonstint icm jv il i f the i| ill is it is foi me 1 
the diffusion of ihc vijiour t iking plan into i mi 
paratively dry ur liiHteoil ot tin moist itm isjilu 11 
into which it would tiki pi in mu dm Sec Lu\ 
and EnrcnuoiTv, A i wosi irviuc 

EVE (Hcb Chat nth 1 c, the In mg) tin mini 
aocoiilmg to thi Helriw lianatnt of the ink if 
tho first man, and ho the niothei of the' human i itc 
See Adam an d 1"v i 

EVP/CTION, i lunir un pulity usuiting fiom 
the combmi il dli ct of thi ii ri gul irity of the nioticn 
of the perigee, anil altirnitc int h isi anil dicn isi 
of the ecu ntriuty ot thi in ion s < rlut Si i Luv u 
Tiuronv 

EVELYN John a will known wntci of the 17tli 
c, was boiu Oitihti il 1620, it Wottm, tin si it 
of tho Evelyn family, m Sum > IK was plmatul 
at tho free school of levies, ind subscquintly it 
Balliul College, Oxford In 1(00, hi on tel til tin 
Middle li rnpli, and in the ft Hi win year fninpttil 
by tbe ominous ipptarimc of public all ui a and 
after havnv, witm ssul thi ttnl ol Strdlord, lies t 
out for the continent, returning hnnvti in the 
autumn of the same yeai In 1612 upon offering 
bis Borvicis to Chailis I, lit w is mtptnl as i 
voluntect m I’limc I’ujiirts tri nji but in 1611 lie 
again went to the lontiuint, when he mainly lned 
duunfi thi following e i_,ht yi ns kitei 16>2 he 
settled in Engl mil white he hud btmliously and 
in prnatt till the Ristoiatmn iftn wlnth lit wis 
much employ id by the gov < mini nt On thi 11 , 1 m 
sation of the hoy il Society he Iccimt cut ot 
tho first nitinhtrs and w is m industrious eoiitri 
butor to its li ulsietions He hiieeu led in 1 COO 
to the family estite at Wotton and then aftir a 
long, stueli ms, and highly useful lik, he died 27th 
February 1706 

His pen seoms to havt bien constuitly employed 
and that upon a gicit vanity of subjects Art 
ardutectun, garth mug eommiree, Ac, wen all 
treated of by E, and in sut h i in nine i is to pro i 
duce the most beneficial it suits on his own time ! 
His piuuipal woiks are Sadptin a <i the History 
and Art of Chalcoyi a phi/ and knpaung on Caj/pet, 
1662, »6i Ina, oi a Disiouise of Forint Trees ifi , 
1664, anl lus Memoas (first published in ISIS) 
It is to tlie 1 ist of tht si w orks E owes the celebrity 
he now enjoys Tlu Mi mints are written m tho 
form of a diaiy, by om who hail accustomed himself 
to habits of cloHO obsen ition, and contmueil during 
a period of about 70 years md these tho most 
dramatic in the recent histi ry ui hu gland They 
ate of mestiinible value Sir Walter Scott said 
that *he had never «etn a untie so rich’ A new 
edition was pubhshed m 1650, and another in 1854 

EVENING PRIMROSE See CEnotukra. 
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EVENING SCHOOLS maybe divided into two 
classes 1 Thdse which, either in the form of 
lectures or lessons, carry further the education 
received at school, 2 Those which exist to supple¬ 
ment the defects of early training, or, it may he, to 
give the simplest rudiments of elementary uurtruo-^ 
tion to adults who are under the disadvantage of 
being pupils for the first tune m their lives. The 
termer are found chiefiy m connection with mecha¬ 
nics institutes* (which are now very numerous m 
Great Britain, md form one of the most important 
i due itiond agencies we have), existing day schools, 
ind (oitgri cation il organisations, the latter more 
fiiqucntly tall uudci the head of parochial mis¬ 
sion'll y work, or ait connected wjth factories. 
Tin m latti i coustituti tht i lass of evening sohool* 
whuh ingagi the lirgest shirt of interest in the 
jiu si lit condition of Ingland, and which present 
the gre itest difficulties m walking 

Hu totil number of ilining schools of this 
humbler class at pit suit in operation m England 
mil Walts is ‘20SO of these 1547 arc conducted 
by the Chuicli of Lngl mil 125 are Congregational, f 
IDS Kritish % Rim in ( itholic, 71 Baptist, 37 

I nitiriin 21 Wesley m 6 Tcwish, 9 Non sectarian, 
ind 11 b i or ,e(I Tin totil number of scholars m 
attindmic is SO 966, i f whom 54,511 ore male In. 
Scotliml primary m mug schools arc nolj so usual 
is in 1 ngiantl nn l this is no doubt to be greatly 
attiibutcd to the i e gent ral diffusion of education 
inning childi i n of poorer classes 

( onsidcring tht Urgt propoition of the present 
idult popul itu n un ibk to read or write, the number 
of ivming hcln ]< is miserably inadequate But 
tb niussitv for tlmr institution has not yet been 
sufhiitntK f It by the country, to lead to their 
tikm„ a nuicli more imjiortant place in the 
i bn ition il m iclnnery of tho nation than they 
bin liithirt > 1 in Hir Majisty’s inspectors, the 
U y il ( oinimssim rs (1661), and the clirgy of all 
d nominations stion^ly mominend then greater 
i xtensi ui ‘ If thL i ducation of the country were 
m i ml slab biy flu inmmissioners, ‘evemng 
sehools w mid b ne irly nun rsd, and would serve 

I I compensate tbe scantiness of the instruction 
gum in day schools by giving more advanced 
lnstrm tu n t > an oUli i (lass of scholars ’ 

N t itr ltd, and 1 ohtntary and Paid Teachers — 
Many rdmationists have come to tho conclusion, 
tint the liopi of retaining children m school 
until thiy lnvi obtained as much instruction ns 
is uquimtc for their guidance in bfc, is a vain 
om and consequently look to evening sohools as 
m indispiimble pait of a nitional system of 
eilue iti in and consider them entitled to look to 
the state for encourigement and support to an 
cqinl extent with diy sehools Bishop Hinds was 
the first jtuhlnly to suggest that evening schools 
1 airly coinr within the sphere of state action, in a 
httei ffi Mr honor, printed in 1839 The recent 
inquiries have biought out that the majority of 
those who frequent existing evening schools nave 
nuer n coved any elementary instruction, or have 
forgitten what they once knew, and that a large 
proportion aie either adults or adolescent young 
men and women They attend for the purpose of 
le u lung to read, wnte, and cipher Though in many* 
instances especially where no fee is charged, the 
lrri gularity and unpuni tuakty of the attendance 
arc great, yet m tho majority of cases them is am 
earnest desire on the part of the pupils to benefit 
by the instruction they yeceive It is a qaesJfs* 
of some national importance how far schools of 

* The Working-Man’s College in London, sad tils 
School of Arts in Edinburgh, both belong to **TTt 
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gappl*m«ai«jy daa8 should be left to tho action of 
pmutephilaathropy It m also a question, to some 
extant implied in the other, whether the peculiarly 
dehoate work required in evumng schools is not 
moss efficiently discharged by voluntary than by 
paid labourers. 

1. As to the first question, it may be safely 
said, that all would desire to see those wholesome 
channels of benevolence which connect the poor 
and the rich free fiom government raterfuaice, 
but if, in oui devotion to i theory, iu liLglmt 
the work, it becomes tlie duty of tin state to 
See to it, to the extent of f ncimragtmt nt at It ist, 
if not of direction Since bishop Hauls lcttci, 
to which wo have rtfcrrtd above, tbi < due it uni 
Committee of the pm y council ban liiognisid thu, 
duty, and hn\i guen aid to a muill < vtuit to all 
evening schools complying with ctitiin conditions, 
and in connection with day schools 11} tht 
revised code recently issued by tin pi n v < oum d, 
evening schools of tins (lass ,uc allowed to claim 
from tne parliamentary grant Id for ivory ittonil 
once of a pupil abovt twihe atkuduiccs Tin 
schools must lie taught by <i 1 titn did inastiis, and 
lay persons arc alone ucognistd i<> ill those 
schools frequented for tin { urposi of i mfirmuig < r 
extending jinvums knowledge, this n w uJi will 
be of gteat assist mu , ns tJit i< is a tnidniiv to 
engage trained tcacliiiH fm siuh s,h Is to thosi 
which an chitflv fit quintal b} adults wholl} igno 
rant of the simplest tl< mi nts uni i 'in )!> (oinlin ti 1 
by voluntary te i bus it will ill tl little <1 n * 
advantage, lice lust tin e mducteis will n t 1 1 il h 
to claim so lug< n sum is w uld suffice t > i» iy tli 
salaries of ecrtifu vte d m isti rs k l p< i li ijis is it 
desirable to interim with thu pirtieuln ill w <1 
evening schools, it is of lnou mqortimt, i > fu 
as state aid is conctimd, thit the ulucitnm ul the 
primary school ghoul 1 lie t< illumed by the i sill lull 
ment of evening schools foi lays and </ iU 'Jin i< 
is active benevolentt crunch du md to oveitdc 
the ignorance of the ud< U popidatum if piopuly 
stimulated 1>\ the a arums nltgious bodies 

The piopostil new an inguncnts .is t > j ivnunt 
may also lead to tin greater Munition if such 
Schools into sehook foi lwivs and r uls id nc li 
and undei 18, and schools foi wlults It is found 
that boys and men, gals and wonun, do not woik 
well togethu j 

2 As to the stcond ijiustion in those evening 
schools which ire only a t mtmuation of the d ly 
school, the same method will generdly hi fou J 
to suit as in the liminij sehools md thuifon it 
Seems advisable tint they sitould he mnductcd bj 
paid certificatt d ti aehe rs, acting undel ni na r t is (is 
in the case of ordnui} day sihooki, aiul claiming 
grants from the privy council Those scho Is, egaiu, 
which are frequented by aduits, who come to i< ecivc 
the elements of rcadin , wilting, md arithmetic 
for the first tune, rapine more dike ate hmilling, 
and a greater consideration of individual cliaiactei 
and wants than arc lequisiti in u school attended 
by beys and girls In sucli cases, voluntary' ellort 
under the influence of religious or merely philan 
tliropio motives appears to be the be st agene v The 
ignorance of method displayed by such teachers, 
and the irregular manner in which many of them 
hang to their work, are no doubt serious difficulties, 
but they may be overcome by tfie institution of 
• diocesan or other unions, m imitation of the Hast 
Lancashire Union of evening schools under the 
presidency of Sir J P K. Shuttlcworth, with each of 
which might be connected on organising master, 
who should itinerate among the schools, giving the 
benefit of h» superior knowledge of method. 

Subjects and Method.— As to subjects to be taught, 


we have little to say to that class at evening 
which continue the work of the day school. It is to 
be presumed that practical instruction (and what , 
else should be aimed at m such scihpok B wall 
embrace the elements of those sciences which boat 
most diroctly on life Wo refer to social economy 
and the laws of health Evening schools of tho 
humbler and more urgent sort will necessarily com ' 
hni tlioruw Ivta to reading, wilting, and arithmetic, 
inventing nuili nuthods of teaching those subject* 
as will most dinitly touch the intelligence and 
engage the mUnet The short poiioil of attendance 
n quins tli it nnah be done ratlur tlian many things. 

'I hi on_,h a w 1 11 cwinti ui tnl conrBo of reading books 
(untortunit*ly thin is no reading series for adults 
worthy of nnutioii), all tin gonir.il culture and 
fcjHulu inlninitiou attamnbli vill host be given, 

II such u uling books do not furnish adequate 
inform ition on am nil (umoiuy m its domestic and 
its w idi i social ri lations, and on tho laws of 
health tin v sadlv niisumlt istmd thur position m 
( dueitional litiritun liuitiuitiou m writing and 
aiitlinn tic should It „ivui in such a Vay as will k 
natui illy (oimd itsill with the Jivis and doily 
iiutssitus of tin h u m rs Hut this is not tho 
jil u < t > tual >1 tin siil jt 1 1 i f nn thod 

Hid in Mill u h vm hni dmeted attention 
1 Ih lint tint bishop Hinds vv es the fust in this 
i uutry to a In iti at di lKognitmn fill evening 
scho Is In wics by no ini ms tin lust to feel the 
in c< ssit y that ixislid fm tin m 'I he first school 
isliblidnd ivlusivdv foi ulu Its was ut flola, in 
Mmomthshii nilSll bytluluv ’I ('holies In 
ISIS i hiimln mIiii] was sit on loot in Bristol by- 
Willi nil Smith mil Sti pin n 1’ioiit nsihoul which 
lul to tin i st il hshimnt of tin * Bristol Institution 
t< i instiuctim, adults ti h nl tin Holy iSmptures’ 

In IS1 i, wilting w is imludul in tin school pio 
g ilium , and in ]s|(> a hoik ty of tin sam< hind 
was fjijinh 1 m 1 olid m In tin course of a fLW 
yens thirty towns p issi ssul smidai sdiools The 
first a win /m bool juopii f n mstriutuig boys and 
n iik whi hul to wmk ill d ly fin i livelihood, was 
toun h 1 m I Si if) it Hristol by the ‘Benevolent 
] vi inn Si hi ils’s c u t> lln pn sent statistics of 
i vt inn si li Is h ivi hi t ii uin uty giv i n 

In oil r i untrus of Jurijn, i veiling schools, 
wini< th j ixiht Inn mainly m. 'a w tho continu¬ 
ant i of the (due it mi di ady leuivul m primary 
hliods lnli im i howivi i tin wants of untaught 
i lulls have km piovnhd loi by the establishment 
by liw of evening si hook suitid to them In all 
tin Btitis of (x runny, pmvision is made more or 
hss hi th amutiy distrnts, and always in tho 
lagi towns, for c ntinuing the mstruction given 
in tin p nnaiy schools Sdiools foi those who 
wish to learn ic uling and writing foi the first tune 
nun si uiily ti ixist, jirohably because they are 
rot muled The schools which do < vist have a 
gnatcr itlmlty to oui Mahainrs' Institutes than > 
to any otliu kind of institution in this country, 
j Tin m ti notion is gum on Sundays anil holidays, 
and m many plan s also on oni or two evenings m 
the week But ,Sunil ly mstruition seems alone to 
havi bun originally ■ outemplated The subjects 
taught arc the ordinary branches, with geography, ’ 
free hand and ganni tin il drawing, geometry, wad 
in souh cose tho iknunts of natural science and 
the laws of huiltli These institutions arc supported < 
by the funds of the commune or district, in sofa* 
cases sujijih inented by the state ft s 

E'YERETT, Alexakiikh Hill, an Aifterlefttk *' * 
diplomatist and author, was born at B.-ston, |a 
Massachusetts, 19th March 1792, and entered 
Harvard College in 1802 In 1806, although the , 
youngest of the alumni, J le graduated With the 



highest bcmonw. After prao 
as a lawyer, he was appoi 


for some tamd or Stomata (q v.), and times ooafinad tothair under 
United States surface. Evergreen leaves ary sometimes very small. 


where he became 
North American 


occupied a seat in the legislature of Massachusetts exclusively, or nearly so, of K, whilst in other* 
In the winter, of 1840, he resided, as a confidential they exist only as exceptional species. Most of the 


nt of the United States gov eminent, m the Cemiferor are £., and the sombre i 
nd of Cuba He sailed lor China as minister- firs, cypresses, Ac, is a prevalent cl 


of pines, 
itenstic of 


plenipotentiary for tint empire m 1845, and died northern scenery both in summer and winter, 
at Canton, June 28 1847 L was a man of gnat whilst the undmimished thickness of the foliage 
versatility of talent and of extensive erudite n afloids winter shelter to animals which could not 
Politics and belles lettres, politicil economy ind so well exist in forests composed merely of dewdu- 


tke Pnnnpal Powers, &( (London and Boston, K.c, an also familiu to every one As instances 
1822), New Ideas on Po/mlatron, Ac (Lmdon ami of genera in which some species are evergreen 
Boston, 1822) Amenta or a (annul Sunn/ oj anil othus deciduous, may be mentioned barberry 
the Political t (situation of the seieral Powers oj tin and eytisus M uiy fine new ornamental E. have 
Western Continent, Ac ( Phil i 1827), in which he recently bun mtioducc-d As suitable for imparting 
labours to shew th it liussia mil tlu United States a lively appeai nice, bouglis of U are largely 
must in tile long run shaio the continent between cniplryed in Gu it Butun to decorate the walls of 
them, Cutiral anel At me Uetneous Bssrn/s (two serns, public places of isseiubl ige, triumphal arches, Ac., 
Boston, 1845 and 1847) these arc on avast vanity on festivo ou isnrns 


1QJ_r wiwiu in bi nuncio cij. yvuwju ouuci uimu 

tpo sin | 0 f anpeaiai m ilrymg, and may be kept 

EVERETT, Ldwai i>, ayoungi l In other of tlie foi years without n h diminution of biauty They 
preceding, was bom m 1794 at I)oicluster, ne ir ire plants of tin order (ompositer, having their 
Boston, Massachusetts, cnteiul Harvard ( olle^e in floweis (heids of f] nvers) surrounded with an mvo- 
1807, and took Ins degree in 1 SI 1 lie was foi luirr , the scales if which resemble the petals of 

Some tune a Cnitmau cleigymin m thu town of i corolla, but ue ngiel mi mbranous, and contain 

Cambridge, and in tins capuitj had the icputation . little umstuic Seine spuits of Cudweed (qv) 
of being one of the most eloquent uni pithitie ((,noj hatnun) an often called E F, and the other 

preachers in the Umted Stales In 1813 he w is , plants which be ir the nunc belong to nearly allied 

eleotcel professor of the Oitek Langu i,o mil 1 1 till I gui ra, but jurticululy to the genus Helichrysum, 
tare in Harvaid College, uud to qiulifv lumsilf which contains a great number of species, mostly 
more thoroughly fpi his week hevisitiil Eut pc, | natives of Mini II atennrtmn is frequent on 
where he resided for four years, mil lnd i distin diy simly soils in many parts of Europe and the 

C ied circle of acquaint mu, meluding Scott, ci nti d latitudes cf \sia It is covered with a gray 
il, Jeffrey, Ilonully, Daw, Ac M Cousin, felted down, and his yellow flowers, which, when 
the French philosopliei and tiauslatin of PIito, I rubbed, emit a funt aromatic odour It is often 
pronounced luni ‘om of the best Grcciins Jit ivu worn on the eontmint of Europe as an ornament 
knew’ In 1820, L became cditoi of I he Yen th m tbe liat, partu ularly by wagoners II angueti- 
American Berniw, and m 1824, a membi r of tbo Jot, unit anel Jl 'slerchas —shrubby species, natives of 
United States Congress sitting in tbc Uoust of i tin south of 1 mope have larger yellow flowers 
Representatives foi ten years In 1835, he was | Some of the species have a powerful and pleasant 
appointed gov ir nor of Massu.lmsctts, mil in 1841, aromitie odour No species of Helichnisum u a 
minister plenipotentni y to the court of 1st Janus’s native of Britain Several kinds of E. F are fro- 
While in England, he itccnul iiom the universities qumtly to be seen in our gardens, others in green- 
of Oxfonl, t ambndge, and Dublin tbc degree of I houses The French call thorn Immortelles, and xn 
JXC L. On lus return to Aiutrua in 1845, he was Trance they are often woven mto circular wreaths, 
elected president of Harvard College, on the ilect ase and plai cl bi side recent graves, os emblems of 
of Daniel Webster, he became steletary of state, immortality 

and m 1853, the legislature of Massachusetts elie sc ,, a t. , ,, n- 

huu as a member of the scale of the United EVEHSLEV VracouNT ex-Sjsiak^ the House 
States, lie dud J m 18b4 , of Commons. Cqaiues Shaw L^kvbs, bom in 

E’s principal works an A Defence of Oh istievnty 17<U - 18 d f°™ d « d maternally from the Lrfevres, 
(1814) Orations and Speeches on 1 arums Oecasrons | ^ocamotoEngland from Rouen ou the revowbOn 
from 1825 to 18 «i (183b) . and Orations and Sjxeches g th ° *“dict / Nantes He was educated «l 
on Various Occasions from 1825 to I860 This Winchester and Tnrnty College, Cambridge, called 
fodudes dl the previous orations These Orations, I *° , the bar a '\ D £ acolaa J? a f 1819, entered 
as they me e ilfed are upon all suljects, and, like I I urllttmo “t, £ 1830 « »«** forDownton,a*d 
the writings of Ins brothel, indicate a v aned vigorous, ^presented Hants from 1831 to 1857 In 1839 ho 
udflexible roum ™ chosen Speaker of the House of Commons} 

ana flexible genius and w elected * m ^ parliaments of 1841,1847, awl 

F/VERGREENS are those tices and shrubs of 1852 He retired from the office in 1857, with tk 
which the leaves do not fall off in autumn, but I peerage and a pension of £4000 a year. During the 
retain their freshness and verdure throughout the ' eighteen yean of his Speakership, he suggested and 
winter, and perform their functions during more ; earned out many improvements in the forma awl 
wan one season. Evergreen leaves are generally of procedure of the Dower House, tending to the 
tiuokar and firmer texture than the leaves of aem-1 dispatch of business. Tall, and dignified in pemon, 
wow trees and shrubs. They have also fewer pores! affable and accessible, to the younger j to 
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ftoiWinl ettr mdy Wtopart the remits of 
hie kaoWtedgs *4 experience, profoundly versed 
is the lews of debate end practice of the House, 
he waaadnurably qualified, by nature and training, 
to enjoy fe* distinction of 'fust oommoner of Eng¬ 
land;' end to preside over the greatest deliberative 
ece e ra My in the World. His impartiality was never 
questioned, end his retirement from the Lower 
Honse was universally regretted. He was appointed 
governor and captain of the lslo of Wight, and 
governor of Cansbrooke Castle in Octobei 1857 

• E'VESHAM, originally Eoxesuam, a municipal 
and parliamentary borough m tho Bouth cost of 
Worcestershire, on the right hank of the nax igable 
Avon, 15 miles south east of Won ester It lies 
in a beautiful and fertile vale, in which are many 
Smrket-gardens and orchaids It his some matin 
factores of agucnltural implements Pop (lhbl) 
4fi80 It sends two members to parliament An 
abbey was founded here iboul 700, and time still 
exists a bell tower, 28 fet t square at the base, ind 
110 feet high, eru ted by Bishop Lichlicld linmcdi 
ately before tho Reformation Heio I’lmce Edward, 
afterwards Edwaid 1, defeated Simon Montfoit, 
Earl of Leicester, m 1205 

KVI'CTION, in tho law of Siotland, is the 
dispossessing one of jnoptrty, wluthir in lind 
or movables, in virtue of a preferable title in the 
person of him by whom tin eviction is made l'lic 
same expression is used in Fnglind is to propcity 
in land, hut wheie tho t< nant is nu lcly ikpuved of 
possession, it is called Oustu 

E'VIDENCE, Legal. Evidence is either parolo 
or written, the foi mei consisting of the statements 
of witnesses appealing personally in court, and wlueh 
statements must he attested by an oath in solemn 
declaration, the latter consisting of records, deeds, 
and other writings 

The tendency, both in England and Scotland, of 
late years, has been to abolish all restrictions on the 
admissibility of witnesses, and to bring the rule 
practically to wliat Biacksloue stated it to he m 
theory, viz., 1 all witnesses that have the use of 
their reason are to he received uni examined ’ Tho 
ground on which witnesses were formerly excluded 
was untrustvtorthuioss, arising (ither from tho 
character of the witrn sues or tlinr in It rest in tin 
suit. Under the former brad fell those who were 
legally Infamous (q v), whilst tho latter included, 
first, the party to the suit hunsrlf, and then all who 
were connected with him by tbe tits of family, o , 
even of business, in any appreciable deiTC e (4r wlu 
aBy, however, it came to be seen chat, though 
witnesses subject to these objections were less 
valuable than others to the party eddur mg them, it 
by no means followed that tlieir testimony was of 
no value at all, and that tho safer enutse in all eases 
was to examine them, and then to allow their testi¬ 
mony to be invalidated by proof of their interest in 
the cause direef or ludireet, or of their having been 
convicted of Buch crimes as to render it unlikely 
that they should speak the truth The objections 
have thus become objections not to the admis¬ 
sibility or competency, but to the credibility of 
witnesses. The fust of the nrv important statutes 
by which these changes were effected was 9 Geo 
ly. a 32, winch permitted Quakers and Moravians 
to substitute a solemn affirmation for an oath, 
admitted the party whose name had been forged 
as a witness & prosecutions for forgery, and pro¬ 
vided that no misdemeanour (except perjury) shall 
reader s party an incompetent witness after he 
had undergone the punishment. Then came the 
geotah Act 3 and 4 Viet c. 59, afterwards referred 
> H ataft the English Act 6 and 7 Viet c, SB, which 


provided that no person offered aa a witness shall 
hereafter be excluded, by reason of incapacity 
from crane or interest, from giving evidence effect ' 
in person or by deposition on any issue or mpiMf 
olvu or criminal, but shall be admitted notwife*,: 
standing he may have an interest u the mattar 
in question, oi m the event of the trial or nIp* ; 
ceedmg, and notwithstanding that he may have ; 
been previously connoted of any cnnje or offence, * 
The same principle was extended by 14 and hi 
Viet c 90 to the parties to a cause, who are net ; 
ouly competent, but compellable to give evidence 
on behalt of either or any of tho parties—subject 1 
only to exception where the question tends to oruni- 
nate the ptrson examined, or where it is put SB : 
any action tor breach of jnonuse of marriage, or any 
adieu oi proceeding instituted in consequence of 
adulter) By 1(> and 17 Viet c 83, the former 
stat 14 md 15 Viet c 99, was amended to the 
tiled, that the husband or wife of the party 
shall be m the same position with the party him¬ 
self—subpiot only to these exceptions, first that , 
the husband or wife cannot give evidence Tor or 
against each othoi iu ctimmnl proceedings, atr 
pioiet dings m consenucnco oi adultery, ana that 
the) cannot be compalud to disclose matters which 
they havt leaned by comuuuucations from each, 
other during tho in image Tho statutes by which 
the cones]loading changes were effected ill Scotland 
were 1 ami 4 \ ict < 59, 15 .uid 10 Viet o 27, and 
10 and 17 Viet t 20 * 

The Oath (q v) to ‘ speak the truth, the whola 
truth, anil notluug but the tiutli,’ is administered . 
to witmsses in Euglaud on tho New Testament, 
in Scotland, bolding up the light hand Quakers 
and numbers of otlui denominations who object 
to tho use of an oath, as foimeily observed, omit 
i solemn Affirm itum (q a ), and persons who arc 
not Chnsti ms aiu sworn, or otherwise bound over 
to sp, ok th< tvutli by such forms as are conceived 
to be appropriate to their respective creeds The 
ti st of tho amount of religious belief’which will 
suffico to lender a witness admissible, has been 
gent rally considered to be a belief in future rewards 
uid puuishmt uts, but there is no dmisiou which 
fixes tlic point, and in England, leliof in a God 
whoso lew .rds ind punishments extend only to this 
lilt ls cons hud sufiuuiit (fstarku, 4th ed. p 118} 

I)u kson, p 849; T litre seems loason to thiuk, how- 
i\ir, that this restriction is removed by 1 and 2 
Vk t c 105, w hich prov ldts that ail persons shall be 
bound by tbc o ith administered in tho form and 
with such ceremonies as such persons shall declare 


to be binding 


It is a general rule of the law of evidence, that a 
witness is not bound to criminate himself, and h*. 
may consequently decline to answci any question 
tli it tends to expose, him to punishment as a 
crmmal, or to penal Lability, or to forfiiture of any 
knul If tlic effect of tho question be merely to 
csf ddisli tb it he owes a dr lit, or is otherwise * 
subject to a civil suit, tho exception will not hold, 
and he will be bound to answer it (48 Geo I2L 
c 37) Tbe rule in hog]and is, that a counsel, 
altornry. or sohatoi is not bound, oi even entitled, to 
divulge the secrets of the cause -with which he hu 
been intrusted, and the icccnt Scottish Act IS and 18 
V«t c 27, a 1, preserves the same exception wife 
reference to agi uts who shall at the time when SO ■ 
adduced be acting in that capacity Neither COD fy 
official persons be called upon to disclose mattjgfe'til, $$ 
state, the pubhcation of which might be prejuafcih^!) 
to the community AH other professional person^ 
however—lawyers not engaged m the cause, pkhyfe- 
dans, surgeons, and divines, must divulge afl'seortt* [ 
relevant to the issue with which theyha'ye^beQOm* 
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EVIDENCE—EVIL. 


'acquainted, .oven in the strictest professional con- 
^ fidence Sen Concessional Neither will a servant 
*nor private friend be allowed to withhold a relevant 
act, though of the most delicate nature. 

One witness in England is sufficient m law, if the 
jury are willing to accept a fact on his testimony, 
and in long chains of evidence it is often impossible 
that more than one witness should be adduced to 
make out some of the links of it In general, 
however, there will be some fact or circumstance 
which will act as a supph mentary adminicle, if the 
testimony be reliablu, and it is this fact which lias 
rendered the practical effect of the opposite ruli, 
which demands two witnesses, m Scotland, not vt ry 
different The want of a second witness is usually 
supplied by a wifcm ns to circumstances which an 
corroborative of the evidi nei of the first, oml where 
the one witness is not so i onoborati d in England, lie 
will rarely be bclievi d It is i rule that hoik but 
the best evidence sh<ill lx adduced, whn h means 
that secondaiy Blmll not be substituted for primary 
evidence where the latter is accessible, a rule 
founded on the presumption that su< li a substitution 
is probably prompted by a simstir motive This 
rule applies to written as will as oral testimony, 
and excludes copies of documents, just as it 
excludes the ‘hearsay ’ of witnessts Sec Oath Jury, 
Witness, Dfkd, Testing, Ac The best woiks on 
evidence in English are Stukie (English), Gnenltaf 
(American), and Dickson (Scotch) 

K'VIL may be goner illy di lined as that which 
IB opposed to thi divine order of the universe It 
requires only a superhci d ohm rvation to perceive, 
that there arc many apparent exceptions to tho 
pervading harmony and happiness of creation 
there are convulsions in the plijsu il world, there 
are suffering, decay, .and death throughout the whole 
range of organic existence, and the appellation of evil ] 
is commonly applied to such phcnoimim In the 1 
face of tho human consciousni ss, such phenomena 
appear to jje inductions of the general oidir and 
good, and it pronounces them evil How far the 
internal feeling of wrong has bicn quickcmd and 
educated by such outwaid facts, it would be 
difficult to say, but, beyond doubt, they have oxer 
cised upon it a poweiful influence Every form of 
religion testifies to the recognition of evil m the 
external world, and superstition m all its shapes 
mainly rests upon it 

But it is in the sphere of moial lift alone that the 
conception of evil can be s.ud to hold good After 
the light of sen ncc has explored the s< eiets of nature, 
and shewn how all its appaient anomalies are 
merely manifestations of a comprehensive harmony, 
the idea of evil is dispelled from the material ami 
fherely organic creation ‘ Whatever is, is best,’ is 
seen to be everywhere the law of this creation 
There remains, however, the ineradicable feclmg of 
evil in human life and maimers and history There 
is m the moral consciousness of mm a sense of 
violated order, of transgression of divine law, or 
what is called sm, which is n il in its essential form 
This fact of evil is everywhcri appealed to by the 
Christian religion it is the aim of this religion to 
deliver men from its powei and misery Every 
ethical and judicial code is based upon its recog¬ 
nition, and is designed to protect human society 
from its injurious consequences It cannot lie 
better or more dearly dcfini d than in the language 
already given, viz., the transgression of the divine 
law Revealed in conscience and m Scripture 

The question of the origin of evil has been greatly 
discussed, and received various answers The sim¬ 
plest and most direct of these answers is that which 
maintains a double origin of things, or a system of 

dualism. This conception lies at tho bases of many 
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forms of religion, it anyr be »id (p be the funda¬ 
mental conception of all men nature-religMs 
Interpreting the obvious appearances of nature, 
they embody in divine personalities Its contending 
manifestations of light and darkness, benignity ana 
terror The opposition of Ormttzd and Ahnman 
m the old Zoroastnan faith is one of the most con¬ 
spicuous examples of this religious dualism. Maw- 
| clieism, which spread bo widdy in the 4th and 5th 
I centuries, and the Syrian gnosticism from which it 
! sprang, are also historical illustrations of the sajoe 
principle 

j The dualmtic theory of the origin of evil, how- 
! ever, could not obviously maintain itself with the 
j advance of speculation and tho spread of Christian 
j ti uth It w.ub no less clearly a postulate of the 
cultivated reason than a dictate of divine revela¬ 
tion, that the world proceeded from One absolutely 
Divine Cieator, holy and good, of whom, and 
tluough whom, and to whom are all things It 
was necessary, therefore, to reconcile the appearance 
of < vil with this fundament il admission 
| The doctrine of the Fall, especially in the later 
[ form of development which connects it with the 
' < xistence of a devil or evil spirit, tempting man 
! in the shipe of the serpent, was supposed to 
explain the appearance of evil m human history 
Being tempted of the devil, man Binned, and so 
fell from his obedicneo to the divine law This is 
the doctrine of orthodox 1 1 istian theology, and 
the answer which it give- to the inquiry, how 
sin came into the world ’ Vnd many minds never 
think of carrying the lnquuy further It is clear, 
however, that this explanation of the historical 
ongm of evil leaves the question of its real and 
absolute ongm unse ttled The devil being assumed 
1 as the cause of man’s sin, the further question 
[ arises, whence the devil ’ Is he an absolute per¬ 
sonality’ in which else vve are landed in the 
old theory of dualism, or is he, according to the 
traditionaly Christian conception, a fallen angel’ in 
who h case the question just returns, whence tho 
spring of evil in lmn ’ There is no leal explanation 
gained by this i<inoval of the question, it is still 
the same difficulty—whence the ongm of ovil in the 
creation of an all perfect being, almighty as well 
as all wis< and good ’ 

Kpecul vtion may please itself with ingenious 
answers to this question, but in truth it admits 
of no satisfactory solution. Some, for example, 
have argued that evil, liko darkness or cold, is an 
indispensable element of alternation or contrast la 
human life All uidividual icality is only the pro¬ 
duct of opposite forces working together Character 
could only arise from the interaction of opposing 
ethical influences of good and evil In nature, We 
have attraction and repulsion, rest and motion, 
positive and negative electricity, why should it be 
different in the sphere of morals ’ Here, too, there 
must be polarity Good can only exist an contra¬ 
distinction to evil, the one no less than the other 
is necessary to constitute the drama of human 
life and history Others, again, hare argued, that 
evil is the result of what is called metaphysical 
imperfection God alone can be perfectly good The 
creature, in its very nature, is limited, defective, 
and evil is nothing else than the evidence of this, 
limitation in man It is not something real or 
positive, but only a privation It is in morals what, 
cold and darkness are m physics, a pure negation. 
Thus have argued such profound, thinkers AS 
Augustine and Leibnitz But it requires bdt little 
penetration to see that such arguments,, s-: wever\ 
ingenious, and so far well founded, do not ztfeet the 
essential difficulty of the problem. If evil be, accord- - 
mg to subh views, a necessary element of human 1% 




irfHipM'lm 4wte 
It is not,*nd cahaot he * 
of the latte idea of human life, 'and at 
piiMpa^he anecesaary element of it Whatever 
*&Mjiaua?&v belongs to life, must help its true develop* 
pgRS&Aiaatuto injure and destroy it, must be good, 
'ipkjfhart, and not awf Such theories, therefore, only 
■ aofve the problem Ijy eliminating the fact The 
iCjStimn Of evil must remain for ever inscrutable, nor 
'^■‘w 'Wtmderful that it should It is only in its 
- djttfihate sense conceivable as a quality of moral 
, freedom, and moral freedom in man or any cieated 
Issjag is a profoimd mystery It is something which 
, ’ ? we apprehend, but which we oan neither comprehend 
'tftr communicate ’ 

EVIL, Kura’s Seo King’s Evii 
EVIL EYE Both in ancient and modem times, 
the belief that some persons haxo the power ot 
injuring others by lookmg upon them, has been 
widely diffused The Greeks frequently speak of 
the Ophtludmos Baskanos (or evil eye), which they 
conceived to be specially dangerous to children, and 
the Homans used the verb Jascimnc to express the 
same fact Pliny speaks—not on Ins own authority, 
hoWeyeiSr-of ‘ those among the Tnballians anil 
motions, who with their very eyesight can witch 
; (qffcfoctnent), yea, and kill those whom they look 
1 wistly upon any long time,’ and I’lutarch states, on 
! the authority' of Plularetus, that ‘the Thjbions who 
inhabited Pontus were deadly, not only to babes, 
but to men grown, and thrt whomsoever their eye, 
speech, or breath '(would rtach, wire sure to fall sick, 
and pine away,’ Menalcas, m Virgil ( LcImii 102), 

' also complains that some evil eye has lascmatcd his 
young Ifunbs— 

NesCfoquis teneros oculus milii fasemat agnos 

The pnndpal amulet used by the ancients was the 
phallus or fdscxnum, as the Homans called it, wlucli 
was hung round the neck of children Of course, 
this superstition, like all others, flourished m Europe 
during the middle ages See Reginald Scot’s Dm 
covery qf Witchcraft, the Opimcidum de Fnsnno of 
John Lazarus Gutierrez, a Spanish physician, pub 
bshed in 1653, and the Ti actatui <le Famnationc of 
John Christian Frommann, a physician of Saxe 
Coburg, published in 1075 In the British Isles, also, 
the belief in the power of the evil eye is of old 
date, and is by no means dead, at least m Inland 
/«nd the Highlands of Scotland In these countries 
' '(as elsewhere), it was once a very common super¬ 
stition that cattle were subject to mjuiy m this 
> way Witches had the power to a malignant degree , 
sad venous charms, Buch as tw inmg mountain ash 
, among the hair of the cow’s tail, were used to avert 
>< "ffi destroy their noxious influence In the East 
t iiihras and is no less prevalent The Persians have 
f! f 'yafioUa methods of discovering the special kind 
;*^fhi|®sation by which a person is afflicted, and 
""iWuJaVsyi in his Account of Constantinople (Lond. 
^1797), wie rms that ‘ nothing can t xceed the supersti- 
.tphmthe Turks respeetmg the evil eye of an enemy 
mSdeL Passages from the Koran are painted on 
( <ra|i®$tB»de of the honses, globes of glass are sus- 
‘ ' * 'fropi the ceiling, and a part of the super- 

pamon of their horses is designed to attract 
, add divert a sinister influence ’ Hobhouse, 
kvekCbears equally conclusive testimony to 
'*4SEL V.x'eyilehw *bf this superstition m the Turkish 
Among Mohmnmedans only, but also 
C&Hfiiiami , while Lane, m his Modem Egyp' j 
ss 1 % 4 p®© ajp account of the precautioni 
,n&pst> avoid the influence of 
partake‘td 
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ss-tae hditif} and it lS hot 

mattw were’still mote mUfotlndly 'ii m iii wfl a afKS 
would be found that every nation that 
existed, with anything bid a developed 
Superstition, believes or ha* believed ; 

of fascination m some form or other, 

The umversahty of this 

prove that it has what may be called a mHpp^ 
origin, and, indeed, when we consider that 
is the most expressive organ of the soul or "aiaf' > 
of man, that through it are' shot forth, as it 
into the visible world of the senses, the hi3tt«|Sv 
passions, emotions, and desires of our nature, Ve wfllf s 
not wonder that in the‘times of ignorance,’ when & 
men could give no rational or scientific account <tM 
almost any physiological phenomena, if connected, 
with psychology, the eye should have been supetf 
stitiously imagined to be a centre of malignant Q 
influenoo The eye is, m point of fact, as potent tt> ’ $ 
superstition dreams the error lay not in fine reeog* - | 
mtwn of its powc r, but in explaining the mode of ill ‘ A | 
operation The person who felt himself under 'tha-, 1 
spell of a jwwerftil gaze, was too agitated to calmly , jfj 
consider the cause of his terrors, and attributed toff* jy 
another results for which he himself was mainlyiyw 
ri sponsible Jt w r as really he that gave to the eyU ' z 
of ins fellow ore iture its baleful influence! and nsfXS '4 
quailed less lx fore the force of character whieh **■ $ 
indicated, tliau before the fenrfid fancies with whicLj? *». 
his own tunuhty had invested it For this disease, ; )K 
wherexer it has existed, or docs yet exist, there l#» Y 
no cure but that solid culture of the understanding*^ || 
from which comes a true strength of will and brain*'’ 11 1 
Bee Fasi inahon in Sfppfnin, ’ ;* 

E VOLUTE anp I NVOLUTE Seo CURVATURE* f 
and Osc u lai i no Oinci e Tbo cvolute of any curve , > 
is the locus of the centre of its osculating circle, * 
and relative to its evolute, the curve is called'’ 
the involute This is the simplest definition that 
can be given of an i volute and involute, which are 
relative terms There is another, however, which’ 
may represmt the relation of the curves more* 
cleaily to tlioso who are not mathematicians If 
on any curve a string be closely wrapped, and if the 
string be fastened at one of its ends, and free at the 
other , and tin n if we unwind the string from tug*] 
curve, keeping it constantly stretched, the curv#§£ \ 
winch would be traced out by a pencil fixed to the I £ 
fri e end of the string, is called the involute of that J, i 
from w hu h tho string is unwound, and relative 'to ■ ’ * 
it the latter is called the evolute It is clear that’. ’ 
tho involute might otherwise be described by fasten* * 
mg a string at one extremity of the evolute,rad’ , 
w rapping it thereupon, keeping it always stretched, , i 
From either delmition, it is clear that a normal tqi, 
the involute at any point is a tangent to the* 
evolute, and that the difference in length bet weep, 
any two radii of curvature to the involute is equal 5 *; 
to the length of the arc of the evolute intercepted 
between them The nature of evolutes was nrstfti 
considered by Huygkens, who shewed that M 
evolute to a common rycloid is another equapi > 
cycloid, a property of that curve winch he enmic>i®4^ $ 
in making a pendulum vibrate in a cycloi-l Ttf*j f 
desenbe the involute of a circle, proceed Si folladtoi'-j 1 's 
Let a be the centre of the circle, and 6 the extremity '' * 
of the string to be Unwound |rom its cir min *- 
ference Divide the circle, or part the c 
according to the length of curve requited, into 
number of equal parts, as r, d, e, &c , through " 
from a, draw radial lines, from the points 
these touch the circle, draw, at nght angles 
lines ac, ad, &c, other lines, as ul the ’ d 
With the distance cb os radius, from ttu& 
desenbe an arc 61, cutting the line 
the, point d, with dl, describe an 
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tfpomte5,6,7, 8. and 9 The involute will thus ^ 

TfVOIiU'TION and IHVOLU'TION, algebraical ] r t 
terns, the former signifying the extraction ofroots, m 

»^riT 5 r.rv{S£^ s 

S rLte tag presented, we may ascertain H 
sav the fourth, or that number „ 

asrSKSSSa «*« «>* a „ 

•Whio^ DBing four times, the product Will I 

he^he 1 number presented Both subjects wull he p 
j . f + „i m aji algebraical text books Evolu a 
StSf^A considered under the head I 

Extraction of Room. * 

■pvnT.TT'TIOKS, in military matters, are the 

fSSX^S Otfer e thmgs e be,ng e^, the best ; 
the movement of ships in a fleet 

• ’r^^^siSrS-iAtni & 

sSU 

Srjrs’S 1 

Ssasw»j? 5 rS 

drth & large Gothic edifice, founded inllw>, 

S oiwih, rebuilt in 1721, is m the 
■tdb. and is nchly adorned with marbles of various 
col^rTB. has been the see of an archbishop 
since 1641, has an archiepiscopal library, oontumng 
upwards of 60,000 volumes, and several.J^iThL 
- great merit, attributed to Gran 
{^'SmjialMtuws of ironware and. and * 

a ; -“mded annual fair. Pop about 12,000, 

S tjl , ’ 't’ , 
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house for some time previous to am f*f* }9*” ' 

exhibits in its fine Corinthian colnmrat admwawe ^. 

Ers^-X»pK^ 

m existence, is tho tower which rises m toe ■ 

tho extremity of the aqueduct It is 12 feet 6 lnanea 
m diameter, and is slirroimded by eight column, 
of the Ionic order Ionic piiasters decorate to# 

and covered with cemont of suoh a durable Safari 
that although this delicate structure has <wwted' 
Rmco 70 b < , few parts of it seem fcs have been 
impaired by time 

EVREMOND, Chart.es Marooteiae d® 8t 

an wrestt *& 

and in 1637 had the command of a company of***. 

of Turenne, Giammont be Prince of CondS, antt 
otliere of high rank, al if whom were delighted 
with tho wit 8 and chcert ulness of lus conversation. 
Having talked hunsclE into tho esteem jd toese 
mPTi it was not lone, however, until, by the aame 
' means he brought himself undor their displeasure. 

; .ttemptowero md» jt tta fj“* 


who had not smarted irom iuh ■««, — ---r 
remained immovable, untd 1689, when he granted 
thT exde permission to returti. It was now, how- 
ever teo late St E. had by ton time surrounded 
himself with an admiring circle of the wits and 
beauties of tho English court, and resolved to 
remain where he was 6 He died m his 91st year, in 

September comprising comedies, daMtoal 

essays, &c, were first correctly pubh^d by Dea 

Msuseaux with a life of the author (Lond. 1705). 

I The works are also translated into English by tea \ 
samo editor 

EVREUX (anciently Mediolanum, 
recently Eburomces), an episcopal city 
in the department of Eure, of whioh it « toe capital, 
is pleasantly situated m a valley on toe Iton, * 
feeder of the Eure, 60 miles west-north-west of 
Pans It is well built, its streets regular, Md toe 

•najm* m risxKfi? sn 


The other buildings oi now 

of St Thaunn, originally budt ov ® r . i ?® 

Thaunn, the first bishop of E, and h ®v“S *J“™§ 

executed m the, 13 th iSffSftA 

his rehes, toe Bishop s Palace, bufit m ; 1484, 
the Tour dt VHorhge of the same ee»tes|„ 
has oxtensive manufactiixes of bed taokmg, 
stuffs, cotton-yarn, leather, vinegar, and te 
m its manufactures, mid m gram, seeds, 

and liQUCurs* Pop 12,877# t , 

E.jb remarkable for the bwooi u 
has sustained. It JM tak® by U r 4 Mi 

Romans; waa sacked and ptuM M 

***??&? 



- ®i«hort «TO», ftpermaaently 

aeqwentjy token arid recovered in 
Fmnoe and England daring toe 
MR gfgB&y V and Henry VL of the fetter 

l/fYHBfc EVnEux (OW Evreux), a village near E, 
4j»ft$ife supposed site of the ancient Mediolanum, 

1 Bone ancient remama of a theatre, an aqneduot, 

' < X aind fortifications. 

V i BWAliD, Georg Heinrich Aoqttst von, one of i 
, the greatest living Orientalists, vvas born 16th 
November 1803, at Gottingen, and exhibited a pie- 
} dilectaon for Onental literature even m his Bchool- 
, days. He studied at the university of Ins native 
nlaee^nd while still a student, wrote a ijork on the 
r Composition of Genesis (Die Composition der Cent sis, 
Braunachw 1823) In 1823, he became a teaoher at 
the Wolfenbtittel gymnasium, ml827, extraordinary, 
a»d m 1831, ordinary, professor of philosophy at 
Gottingen, and in 1835, was appointed nominal 
professor of the Oriental languages Tiavels in 
search of Onental MSS led lum, in 1826, 1829, and 
1886, to Berlin, Pans, and Italy After the death 
of Eidhhom, the critical exegesis of the Old Testa¬ 
ment waB included in his duties as professor of the 
Onental tongues The first, and perhaps the most 
important fruit of his new labours, was his Critical 
Grammar of the Hebrew Language (Kntuahe Cham 
matok der Debt Sprache, Leip 1827), an abridgment 
of which was published at Leipsic in 1835, under the 
title of Grammar of the Hebrew Linguage (Chain 
mahk der Helm Sprache, 5th edit 1844), and a still 
epitome in 1842, entitled Hebrew Grammar 
for Beginners (II chi Sprachlehre fur Anfdnqn) 
Before this, howevet, E had acquired a high repu¬ 
tation by his work on Canticles (HoheLied Salomo’t, 
Gatt 182G), his Commentary on the Apocalypse (Com 
menlanvs m Apocalypnn, Leip 1828), his Poetical 
Books of the Old Testament, m 4 vols (Die Poeti- 
sclwn Hitcher dee AltAh Bundes , Gott 1835—1837), 
and his Prophets of the Old Testament, m 2 vols 

S Die Proplieten den Alien Bundes, 2 Belt Stutt 
840) Between the years 1843—1850, E published 
at G dttmgen an important work m 4 \ ols, on the 
History of the People of Israel until the Time of 
Christ (Geschichie des Voiles Israel Ins auf Christus), 
and a subsidiary volume on the Antiquities of the 
People of Israel (Die Alterthumei des Voiles Israel) 
The Geschichte des Volkes Israel, together with its 
two continuations, The History of Christ and ’*s 
Time (Gesduchte Chnstus und seiner Zeit, 1857), and 
The History of the Apostolic Age, &c (Gescluchtc 
dee Apostoltschen Zeitaltera bis zur ZerstOrung Jeru¬ 
salems, 1858), is regarded as E’s greatest work 
* 1 ' But Jewish* history and literature did not limit 
TOe Sphere of E's wonderful activity His lectures 
aji'GSttingen embraced the literature of the Arabic, 
Jftwfen, Aramaic, and Sanscrit tongues, and gave 
jfeth to such works as that on too Metres of 
the, Arabian Songs (De Meins Carminum Arabic- 
•OpaiM, Leip 1825), on Some of the Older Sanscrit 
J&feSs (Ueber emtge iiltere Sanscrit-Metra, Gdtt 
«lHlV an epitome of the Arabic author Wakidi's 
'y-iront on Mesopotamia (De Mesopotamia expugnata 
Gbtt. 1827), and a Grammar of Arabic, 
'iofetpiled Gtammaltea Cntica Lingua Arabuxe cum 
; fi ftof jSfeftwum JDoctnna, 2 Bde (Leip 1831 — 1833) 
E. published at Gottingen several very 
Dissertations on Onental and Biblical 
'stiTOHratiire (Abhandlvngen zur orient und bMuchen 
* JMSSfescVi and tid ied the well-known periodical, 
the, knowledge of the East (ZeilacArfft 
i §m Mi , Xkndi. des Morgenlanis). E, however, is 

but yj 
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protested against the abolition of 
few and hberty in Hanover by the mew 
Ernest Augustus (previously Duke of, 
fend), he was dismissed from his situation, 
December 1837, and went to England to mvesia>; 


V 


f ate its public libraries, whence he was called 
'Ubmgen in 1838, as professor of theology, JferaV* 
ho remained for ten years, and, partly on account of J 
the cathohcity of lus views, and the imperiousness." 
of his temper, was involved in many strifes. In'; 
1841, he was ennobled by the kmg of wUrtembnrg, 

In 1848, E returned to Gottingen, where he eet&b- 
lished a Year-book of Biblical Science (Jahrbuch der \ 
biblischen Wissenschaft), m which, as well as in bis j 
work on the Synoptic Gospels (Dte drei eretrn y 
Evanqelien, Giitt 1850), and works on the Epistles 
of Paul (Die Sendschreiben des Apostels Pauful 
nbersetzt und erlhirt, Gott 1857), he has striven to ,'j 
give a firmer basis to New Testament criticism and 
exegesis Recently, also, E has paid great atten* . 
tion to Etluopic literature, a result of which it hit V 
valuable Dissertation on the Book of Enoch (Uher ,. ; i 
des JEthwpmhen Buchcs Henoch EnUUhvnq, &c„! 
Gott 185b) The distinguishing peculiarity q|‘ 
E as a theologian and critic, is his love for thd JV 
gonaete forms in which divme truths are revealed" 
in history, and his dislike of the abstractions into- , 
■which they arc jetmed away by over speculative i 
theologians He rigaids it ns the espeend glory of’ 
the J( wish people, that they never lost sight of the 
(onciote, as tlie Persians and Hindus, for example, 
did, with whom tho realities of religion vanished 
into the most intangible dreams, but kept it ever 
before them until, m the fulness of times, there 
was bom m their mulst Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Perfect and Only One, m whom humanity reached 
its spiritual consummation E’s position m the 
variegated held of German theology is not easy to 
define He refuses to class himself or to be classed 
with any party lie is equally opposed to the 
extreme leit lepresented m TUbnigen, and to the 
extreme right represented m the modem Lutheran , j 
movement headed by Hengstcnberg It cannot tip ; 
expected that E eould form a party, when he at 
turns der ounces, with an eloquence unequalled in - 
any theological chair w Germany, the ‘ heathenism’ 
of Lutherans, Romanists, and Rationalists. 

EWALD, Johannes, one of the best lyrie poets 
of Denmark, was born at Copenhagen on the 18th 
November 1743, and died in the same city in 178L 
after a lift of checkered adventure, trouble, ana 
privation At the age of 11, on the death of hie 
father, E was admitted into the Slesvig College In ’ 
his 16th year, when his friends were about to send 
him to the univeisity of Copenhagen, the restless _ 
.mpatieDca of restraint which had always character* 1 ■ 
ised lum, led him to make his escape to Germany, 
where he entered as a private soldier in the army, ; 
of Frederick the Great of Prussia, from which he - 
soon dt sorted to the Austrians His bravery having ’ 
attracted the notice of his superiors, he was offered 
a commission, but this he refused to accept, as > 
it would have obliged him to become a OatnoliaJ-- 
and having induced his friends to purchase Mr 
discharge, he returned to Copenhagen m 1780, aftej 
having taken part m the great campaigns of 
—1760 He now began the sf&dy or theolp 
a disappointment in love drove him to aj 
it, and give hu attention solely to poetry,^; 
first production of E. which attracted generalsa 
was toe funeral ode wMoh he wrotejm 
of Frederick V, of Denmark to 1783> ; *-JHip)ij^fe$t.'r 
exhibited,» mtuto original pedaLfmA'? ,i&.m 
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EXAMINATION OF A BANKRUM—EXAMINATIONS Ktt SERVICE 


raised the young poet to the rank of one of the 
best writers of his country This successful attempt 
was rapidly followed by the appearance of numerous 
tragedies, operas, and songs, which are remarkable 
for great lyrical beauty In 1770, appeared the 
prose tragedy of Rolf Kraqr , which gives evident e 
of a careful Btudy of ShakspA-ire and tho Eng 
liah dramatists of the Elizabethan age Although 
Haider's Doed (1773), winch breathes the heroic 
spirit of the ancient bards of the north, and exhibits 
the specially national tendency of E's genius, is 
regarded by some cutics is his ehrj tl'uvnt, 
Fukeme, ‘The Fislurim n’ (17801, piobably desencs 
to rank equally high, whin consulti<d is a mni 
lyncal production His Inlets of dissipation, and 
the decided opinions which he t\|niss<d m refu 
ence to polities, brought him into diflirulties of 
every kind, while his liifirinitn s of temper, mil 
irregularities of conduit i strains d the alb i lion of 
his nearest relatives, md in the littrr yetis of bis 
unhappy life he was ofti n nidi btid to the i h intv of 
strangers for the means of subsistence ,Soim of las 
nautical songs bavi befn i used to tin dignity of 
national ocli s, and many of his occasion d jm 11 s 1 ink 
among the sweitest poems of Ills country fie was 
engaged at the time of his death m compiling an 
autobiography, and in bringing out the oomph to 
edition of his untings, which ini illy appeared in 
1792 His wotks have also been edited by l>’ 1, 
Liebenberg (('open 1810 181") and a life ot 1 , 

compiled from lutberto unpublished mitemls, bis 
recently appealed fiom the pen ot F C Olsen, of 
Copenhagen 

EXAMINATION OF A BANKRFPT See 
BANicaer re \ 

EXAMINATION OF A PRISONER, in Scot 
land. See Dec lakation 

EXAMINATION OF A WITNESS See 

EVIDENCE 

EXAMINATIONS FOR THE PUBLIC 
SERVICE Up to the ecu 1 Sid, all the junioi 
appointments in the sev rial "blanches of the e’njl 
Service were irnelo upon a system ivlucli w is 
practically one of simple md unchecked noinin ition 
Examinations nonnii illy existed m i fen of the* 
departments, but they had dege iterated into in 
unmeaning form The dep irtine nt il examine is, 
who wore taken fiom other duties for this temper try 
purpose, and were closely connectid with the 
partieulai department were too luueh ifiaid of the 
clamour of lndivuliuls to be veiy stringent in tluir 
requirements and keep up the standard of exannna 
tion. In one important boaul, not i suicdc candidate 
had boon rejeeted for tw e h e ye u s The i nnsequene e 
was, that persons were often ippointed who were 
objectionable on account of age, broken stile of 
health, and bad character, as well as fiom want of 
proper intellectual qu ihfieations 

Changes m the Civil .Servne have been made 
sometimes by the legist it ure, sometimes bv the 
executive, but clnefly, as in the present instance, by 
the lattei Some years ago, a commission was 
appointed to consider plans for its entire reorgin 
isation This commission, which included the 
names of Sir Charles Trevelyan and Sir Stafford 
Northcotc, made its report in 1811, and strengly 
recommended competitive examinations, as tho 
mode, of making the appointments lh tho first 
induce Iu the follow mg y c ar, a plan for lmjirov - 
mg the system was promised in the Queen’s 
speech, hut nothing further was detne In May 
1855, .an ordei in council w is issued, appointing tho 
prose lit Civil Service Commissioners, and defining 
their duties This order is still m force, and directs 
the^cammissioners to examine into and certify the 


qualifications of young men nominated to junior 
situations in the Civil Service Before granting tha 
certificate, they are to ascertain the four following, 
things the age, health, character, and the know¬ 
ledge and ability of the candidates. All the details 
as to each of these points—such os Limits of age, 
anil tho subjects of examination—are settled at the 
discretion of the heads of the several departments, 
while the decision, on individual cases, rests solely 
| w ith the commissioners 

j As the nature of the requirements expected from 
I thi candidates dipends on the heads of the several 
| departments, consider iblo variety mav be expected 
I in tlu ditrirent bnnfhis of the service As the 
I syjtem hns not ye t reached ,a tattled state, the exact 
| details of the examination for tlu various offices 
must Is sought fiom turn to timi m the latest of the 
i inniial nptwtsof tin Civil Suviec Commissiduers , 
j but tbe billowing gemivl account of its present 
stito may 1« givi u lure leaving out of account 
liboun is and artisans, the pi rsons employ’d! in the 
pnblu sen it i may hi dividid into tvvoLieit classes 
the in it iik hiding all thosi who may lie called by 
the ei mi il n,uni of ihrlcs and whose occupation is 
m urilv of a seili utiry, mil more or less of an Intel- 
Idtiiil chanetu , the othu unbracing all the 
mb rior ajipointmi ills such as excise ofhceis, tide- 
waiters, and lcttei c m ms, whose employments 
ni|unc in i spon,d de_ e physic il strength and 
aetivitv Lor the 1 itt lass, the examination is 
ol a purely tbmentalv diameter, and is foi the 
most put confined to n ulmg, wilting, spelling, and 
aril him In I he juim pie of competitive examin¬ 
ations has not In en applied, and is not intended 
to In ippljcd to tills < I iss of pnblu se rv ants.bufc 
thur lu ilth md moril qualifications art Ktrrbtly 
uni sligiti d 

As to the lust iliss, the system is still in a state 
of tian-ition It w ill he observed that the order of 
1811 cbrtits the commission!is to examine young 
nun who Live been nominated Under this ordei, 
tlin e v aru tu s of e\ eimnahon»are now in operation 
I ho first is a snnplt tist examination When a 
v u iney oci lire, a «ingl< jiersou is nominated by the 
load ot the ileputnunt ni other pioper authonty, 
mil this poison is iftenvards submitted to examina¬ 
tion iho second is a sy’stem of limited competition 
IV hen a vacancy occurs, several persons are nomi- 
li ited, md bung submitted to examination, the 
appointment is obtained Ivy the best of this limited 
number I lie third is the system of open competi¬ 
tion, winch has bc*ili employed m the cases where 
the right of niumu ition has bet n wholly surrendered. 

A simple test c simulation seems to have been all 
that was eontemplated ill the order of 1855, but 
since that tmn there has been a steaely advanoe 
towards competitive examinations Resolutions have 
passed the House of Commons recognising thoadvan- 
tagesof competition, and a parliamentary committee, 
appointed m 1S19, his reported m favour of pie¬ 
ce eehng furtlui in that direction At present, the 
principle of oprn competition prevails m the Indian 
Civil .Service in the Medical Service and Public 
Works Department m India, and m the scientific 
In audios of the Military Service Tho principle of 
limited rompetition prevails m about three-fourths 
of the higher departments, while m the remainder 
of these, and m all the lowei grades of the service, 1 
from tide waiters downwards, theie is a simple test 
examination 

The number of nominations to which the order in 
council has been applied from 1855 to the end of , 
I860 is 13,491 Of these, 9962 were nominations pt 
one only, to whom, therefore, as explained above, « ; 
simple test examination was applied The ejommiS- 
sionera rejected 2289 Out of these 2289, all bat 
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220 foiled cither in arithmetic or spelling, some, of 
course, in Other subjects also It may therefore 
be wad that more than 2000. persons deficient m the 
ordinary rudiments of a good education have been 
nominated to the Cml bemco in six years, and 
excluded by the examination During the same 
period, about 600 of those nominated were* ineligible 
on account of ago, health, or tharacta In compar 
mg the number of certificates gianted with the 
number of rejections in iaeh yeni, it appears that 
. the proportion of the latter has diminished in the 
latter years 

Up to 1850, the fm gre iter proportion of all 
appointments made uuder the new system his lx < n 
made by nomination of a single puson foil >w<d 1 y 
a test examination But the txpeucnct hid in the 
working of tin system has iom meed the ionium 
Bioners and the path uncut n\ e imimttee cf the 
wisdom of advani are in the directi note nipt title u 
The minimum stand lid is dithciilt to ni untun It 
causes delay and meonvemente ha tin ujceti n ol 
candidates, au l the intensity of piovielnre nthus 
'Ihe rejections threw unj>l< 
pation, and it ii< ijuiut, u is 

ness of the candidates, 1 ut to the stamlfi 1 lung 


young, in the hope of rising gradually to its higher 
grades It is admitted on all hands thpt these 
persons should not lie liable to be turned out and 
thus depnved of the benefit of their previous 
service,* except for positive misconduct, and Since 
there is no way of getting riel of thorn except by 
making thim pensioners on the public purse, it M 
clearly of tin Licatcst import nice that the appoint' 
mt nts should be well made in the first instance. 

it is said on the one hand, that, apart from AU 
examination there is no imaginable plan that can 
c n ible tlie lit ad of a dep irtmcut, overwork! d as he 
often is to tcquiic an intimate knowledge of the 
(haiactelt habits and abilities of successive genera¬ 
tions of ■young men that eatn w ith this knowledge, 
in 1 mui h men in its absence, the re is much tobe 
fiarcd iiom partiality ancl private oi political 
mtiriat 1 lu nuinstu must depend on the recom- 
mi ndati ns < f i thus, mil will ho obliged to comply 
with tlie impeltunities of friends aig} political 
suppliter I hist yyill natutally desire to solve 
tin ir fntmls i itlier tlnn the public, and their 


fixed too high Lin eanehlati is i qneu 1 it th 
loss of an ippointment which hi hilloiki 1 n is his 
own, and the pition is likily ( i shire tin ft din 
In the eompf till vi syst m this i \ ds do nit i xixt 
Ihe liumlir of i nnpctitois will its 11 hup up (In 
standud , th e mlaliti i not rijutel is unlit 
but only gre t s w iv t > < ui litti i uul tin st mil u d 
C innot be h ml t hi five 1 t In h lor the f i t of 
candidates ee mine, loi w u 1 hi ws tint the pu/i is 
avorth tin li nulle ot lUunmcnt Oath i h rnunels, 
the commissumi rs ri e i mint n 1 tin qiaclu al inti due 
tioll ot opt n cninpetitre < ex munitions into ill the 
departments ot the set mt hut in tin mi intiiue 
think it a sifei course t i continue anil extend tin 
system ot lnniti d c nip tition Ixpnume hum i 
has shew n that tin letter is iftm t system ef e in 
petition mole in name thm m reality and tliit 
some conditions are iiejuisite t> mike it dilative 
In 1859, 1107 pi i si ns si ii nominate 1 ti nui|iti 
for 258 situations if tin si onlv 197 wii um 
petent, the rein mini., 719 bun., wti illy unlit 1 i 
any appointment I Ire i d e nijititum t < k ]Iu 
between 197 pi i s ms Jin exp min ol ISliO e u 
firms this a itw In a c mpititnm ;m 42 ihrhslups 
at the Ydmnaltv, it Ob < mdid ib s inly 21 win 
eonipeti lit, bun., le*s tli m tin numb i of situ stums 
so tint eompt tition in tint e si would liiai ,mn 
worso results th m a snnpb test i x imm iti m With 
tho aieav ot rendu in ' it more dleitivi the pirlia 
mental \ committee et 1S79 line in on mended sum 
modifications in tin system which tin commix minis 
intend to eatry out In futuii, n > candiddi will 
be admitted to enlu into the compi tition avho Ins 
not previously pass d tin test of illness mil tl i 
competition for i ieh aacui a will t d e jilacc among 
at least five of such quilili d peisom lit te t 
examination avill be mimlv eonfineil to wilting 
Spelling, arithmetic, and makm^ 1 1 ’ us of a gnni 
Set of papers It u at the ame tune furtlici recoin 
Wended that tho txpirimuit if ojun lompetitiou 
las tned in tlie Indian Civil Sirvn < lie from tunc to 
time repeated m other dc jnrtnn nts 
The mode of making the ippomtmentx to the 
Civil Service hag of late \eais bee n much discussed, 
and the permanent nature ol the appointments 
makes the question one of nun h importance The 
members of this service remaining in oflieo through 
ail political changes, and aiding each mmistei w 
-%im by their knowledge of bumness .and of official 
' details, form, in fact, a class of pi nfemional public 

ion S3 others do while 


i ant discredit on the I hands are 1 ist seise 1 I y the advancement of their 
i erihednot 1 1 the mibt I I ixt eimpetint ehildtui Hence thele IS good 

supp suu 


ison 


fm 


tint the choice woulcl be 


s nn w liit w oi si thm if muh blindfold ftom a 
li ill it box 

I hough tlie in w system has not yet been long 
bpneii h in oj riti m 1 1 gni sulhcicnt grounels fiom 
e v puiui t i pione unung a stiong opinion, the 
i onnnissiom rs do not hisititi to ileilare in their 
I itest re put th it lompetitne examinations, com- 
bund with prepu comlitn ns is to age, health, 
uul ehiraitu, and with the check of a Jienod 
if jnobitnni, and with jnomotion by meat from 
tliss to iliss u tin lie t mode of providmg for tho 
| uhlie s um 

llu objietions wliteh ha\e been uiged on the 
rthci hind u mainly nelueilih to the two which 
tulle w It is Mil in the tirst place, that m com 
p litre.i examinations ti > nmih credit ih given to 
s hull In riijiiu mints which are nut required for 
tin ivi i 1 n tins it is replied, that persons bemg 
ipjinuil i in inly lilt i it is liay mg li arm'll, but in 
otili i ti Ii nn thm pi i fe ssiori, thi only thing bj 
win h tin best iimhlitfs cm lie discriminated IS 
tli ir i ilicn ni y in tin- ordui uy lu anches of a liberal 
e lu i in, tin tin r that din w e ight is always given 
t a quire muits th it are stu tly prietnal writing, 
iiithnntie spelling, J n„lixh composition, and the 
pi hi i of ft imm • i pi i e i6 nf a givi n set of papers, 
so that white ver In the scholastic requirements of 
tin Ruiecssful candieUtc, there is enough of tho 
junctical to qualify him fm his e (lice , anel lastly, 
th it cxiinm itmns in 1 mgu age, liti t iture and science 
are ixtremily useful in asi i rtaining the relative 
ability, mdmtry and cultivation of tin candidates, 
and tint it is is ilTouling mile me of those that 
the y vi t j i inup ally r< g vrde il 

It is c mtuiile I, in tlie *uond place, that thws 
u vi ry important mor il qualities which are not 
tikui into account in v competitive examination, 
I lus must In at nnee admitted, for although such 
epiditus as jieisexi ranee and energy may to some 
ixl it 1< indicated ly superiority of acquirements, 
there ale othus, such as judgmtnt, discretion, 
fidelity, strength if will, regarding which no 
cut uia 11 nelusions can be drawn It has, however, 
hi on justly observed, that this class of 


quaktufo 

can be shewn only by conduct, and thnnfMfo 
tally a *e at which the appointments are mado 
will hue raiely ufloided Huilicienl opportunities 
for giving proof of them, to which it may be 
aeleled, that the previous conduct and disposition 
of candidates is rarely known to the bead of the 
department or other authority whe> makes the 
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appointment If these qualities are not tested by principal mansion-house or offices, or the gardon,park, 
competitive examinations neither -were they tested home faim, or polioy, or more than one-fourth in 
under the system previously in existence, and the value of the estate. As to the conditions under 
objection, therefore, apparently amounts to this, which, and the proceedings by which, excambiona 
that having the means of testing the intellectual of entailed lands are effected, see Bell's Law 
qualities and acquirements of the candidate, wo Dictionary 

ought to abandon it l.c< ause it docs not include all EXCELLENCE, or EXCELLENCY, a title 

zsstags&z si * ku -°" s s'''* crJtsr„ t=s s±£ 

It » .tmuu.Uiit win iilm r H! vu 'l jitrwiiis nj'jily 7 “ mf &££ 

IXT’o tr , S““ SIf »'f }t 

* A J . , | Li" t. iWm uidm' a pm itc interview with the pnneo to 

muueuce—in. whuli t is* n. povon m wlicrta not,.., _ , A * . i. -i 

* ■, ii<ii 1 ,, 1 r ^ win m lie i*> dim dited, are the chief distinctions 

because he is tin ittti in ui. hut to one . . ,, , ’ r , , , 

v t . : . \ 1 H T UIaacui the priMktjtH of in ambassador, and an 

else — 01 by ttstimonnls Minch is not altoictlui , .A i 7* v . . * x _ a 

J m r - j . 1 mvo\ 01 niiinstc r t lcmiioteiitiary bee AMBASSADOB, 

satisfactory I lit um mini ' 1 lui is tom petition by , t , 1 1 J 

examination It u wot tii > t I nmiik, that Ik suits 

its other advmtagiB, tin htti 1 _,ms an liupi tus to l’\< HANOll a term ipplicd to buildings or 
education through tin wholi i mntrj, stirnnlatt pints <1 usoit tor nn j limits 1 lit) name Bourse 
exertion, and < in om igi s It d it-, ol mdustiy h tints (Pmst) is q pin tl in 1 run < tnd Bt Igium to a itsort 
which, out c acqmrt it it main md I cu me qq li tbit tt tins kin 1 ml in iltmlmig, md some other 
to the public scrim (.toman t tics, thin is tin equivalent wend Boise 

EXANTIIE MAT V (ftoin a (,tak nil., I. 1 v h ingis have usually compulioided an open 
effloresce, 02 conic tut in i i i cliss >i hhii] iju nh in^lc bmjoumhd by in aictulc, lipo to ali 
diseases (see 1>\ m) ittuidid ly dihtimtivc uup poisons' but in some cists laiert 11 aduig rooms 
turns on tin skin ippt urng at i tl limb pi nod 710 « <-<'iistitutt icsorts of thi s kind, aid thoso aie 
and runnui^ i ito^nis ililt count lo tins cl tvi °P tn on *V 1 ^ H w ' subscnlnrb and visitors 
belong smafl pox,ihukcu pi x m islm cult Me mi, whom tin > intiodu Ot tins disciiptiou ire the 
and, necouluig to some authonti , plyut, tjolms" 1 x *' l7, -> 1 s ot M imlust' ind l,lts^ow 
eiysipelas, tic l\ihm (soiigimtc the e mnniuual cities of 

>„irin/„r , , , 11ids, Ltimuiv, tiult 1 Isillitilands, fiom which 

EXAlttll w is flu title hist toldened bj ] ,, n U ,,l uuntiy tli <, welt cointd by England 

Justinian on lus comm vn.l, r in clot an _1 m< eg. i.nt ]1]( mcrli , of !lltlodu <ii th, in is dim to bn 1 homas 
in Italy Ilic conqui st cf It ely l y the (. tl.s in 1 u (<nsliam ^ ho lnvmg n sided as Bntish agent at 

WUly part ol the Otli e w i i nuu blow to tin VllUl , m 1530 , | 1(WI U .t Bourse of tli it city ns a 

Byzantine pink , and fuslmi 111.1. tennirn d to w i,k 1( r th( lt o, d 1 achan < of London Thar 

out the disginie, and itoimi the luqit u il ti intoiumstitntum 111 laiqland is Ihucfore coincident with 
p.e execution of this pioj.tt uas mtuisted it lust tl)f „„ ()f tomTmlcul j„ 0 ,p, „ ty at the middlo of 
to Belisanus (q e J, md afte.w nils to N uses 0 ,( 0 tlu K.tli .uriury I lie lust (one of G-resham’s 
by the j< 00114111 st of It ilv an^ is i fhtii d |, u sf f ()1 ^oii w is originill> < illi d, was laid June 

The latter w as tht lust who 1„„. th, lith dnini (> , j 300 , ate bung hum l fm it by removing eighty 
Mid the distiut OM 1 w hit h be n.led w is . iUe .1 th. hou ^ a ]n t , nn]llll all(1 lt w ls pm^td m Novemlnr 

Laauhati Lhc s< it ol tin midw w v KiM.mi i It c oiinist d ol u nu uli m i with an arcade , 

the different towns md tmitoiics 1 m ,ng..y t , ll)t , t AV ls x ulll( l ur ^ lt h btills, for the sde ok 
them bung govatiiid hy sul otdinvte rnlirs, \hd walfH J h„ corntb i w as , ill. .ltlie jxuni bthovod 
Duces or Lukes ilu evtent ot the txirthitt lion to Ih i corruption of Ia/m (»< i for pith 01 wilk 
ever, was giodmlly dnmmsht.l, until it uubiace l ()utsl(lt M(U stlI „ H (j n Jumaiy 21, 1570 1571 , 
only the country ahout h ivt uu i, tin pit sent |> UIS( w 11 remomousl^ opened bj Quoen 

Romagna, and th, co.sts of L.m.m isfu as Vueoni tlir iht th unmediatcly aftci dining at tho house of 
This was hi ought about putly by th. e<m,,u,sts o s „ J hom is Giesham in Bishoj.sgitc Sheet Having 
Longobaids, pirtl> by tlu. duki i of \ nun .in -viewed tin Avliolc iiurse, the quun, by herald ana 
Naples linking thuust.lvts indtpendtnt in tin ttumpft, cauacd it to be pioclaimed ‘The Royal 
year 72 S, even this sm ill portion fill fei a slu.it tx(lnn ,, - llliS p rst I X eh in. of Loudon was 
toe, mto the hinds ot the Longohuds In 7 r >2 almost t ntuclv th diov.d l.v tin great hre of 166 C 
Astulf, or AstoJ])huH, bin, of tht i on obards [ ut ^ ncAV i xihui/t A\as forthwith euc ted on the spot, 
an end to the By/mtme ml, it Bav < nn i but m iUl(l n(d v h mbel o„ i06 q secon( l Koyal 

756 , he was compelled to nsi-a the ivaulute t. | Xlhlr , ], ld ' thc slmt f dL> ,t was destioyed bv 
Pepm the Less king of the lianks w ho give it hl Um 10 is , te The f oa ndation stono of 
over to the Bishop ot Lome, btephiuus II-In the tllc thlrd Lxdl<lngt , Mas i ald by r m ce Albert, 
Christian Church, exar^h w is originally a title of , Tuul 17 m , "’completed in three years, at a 
the bishops, afteiwarils of a bishop who presided 0(M xi r )0(M)0 fr0IU ' tbu dtslgns 0 f 'Lett, it 
over scvei.il oth.rs-aprimate It w is bo.ne by the ww 0[Rnid j VUUlVry i, 1M5, by Queen Vu 
bishop of Alexandria, Antl.H-h, 1 phesus, ( lesana, who dl(hrid , t . to l, 0 Ltl 10ya I will and pl< 
and Lonhtiuititu pie, till it was fin illy exchmgid feu tlnt tlus> bluldlns? be hereafter called The ; 
the titio of ratriuch A supenoi ovor bcveniJ £ Y (han^ ’ 

monasteries vv is also called in anue.it times an TL( t ^ m Exchange seems to have been nati 
mF ' sa 1 mtls °^ s0 m the modorn a( ^ 0 p^^ f 10 m the circumatciace that buying 

Greok Church bj the puson vho ‘aisitb oihu ilh t vhnn of merc handiflc,and alaoevchanmi 
as a sort of legate of thc patnaioh, the clergy and «,**. of monf . y , formed tho chief obj. 
-hitches in a province concourse In the present daj, early mtelli 

EXCA'MBION, in Siotlmd, is tho legal name m matters affecting cominerco and public fi’ 
for an exchange of lauds Heirs possessing under forms a principal attraction of this kind of 1 
deeds of outad are empowered by the so calk d Although open daily, there are usually certain 
Montgomery Act (10 Geo III c 61) to exchange and hours of meeting when tho throng in con 
or excamb certain portions ot the entailed lands, able The meeting is familiarly called ‘ Oha 
xke portions exchanged must not include the as, for example, * Change commences at 1 o'i 


cost ot it 50,000, from the dv signs 


'Lite, it 


wis opemd Jiuu.iry 1, lb-15, bv Queen Victoria, 
who diduid it ‘to be hti loyal wdl and pleasure 
that this building be hereafter califd The Royal 
Ext hangi ’ 

Tin turn Exchange seems to have been naturally 
adoptt d fi om the circumstance that buying and 
i v hanging of merchandise, and also exchanging and 
paj mg away of money, formed tho chief object of 
concourse In the present daj, early intelligence 
m matters affecting cominerco and public finance 
forms a principal attraction of this kind of resort. 
Although open daily, there are usually certain days 
and hours of meeting when tho throng is consider¬ 
able The meeting is famdiarly called ‘Changes' 
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and it it worth while seeing the orowd that comes 
thronging at that how—Murray’s Handbook, 
article * Hamburg ’ The two great days of meeting 
at the Royal Exchange, London, are Tuesdays and 
Fridays, and the busiest tune is from 3 to 4 o'clock 
At this tune are seen the gieatest people on 
Change, some of whom, such as the Rothschilds, 
occupy a well-known spot 

In London, there are several other Exchanges, 
but for special purposes, among those are the 
Corn Exchange in Mark Lane, and the Coal 
Exchange in Lower Thames Street Exeter Change, 
which was a sort of baraor, with a menagerie oi 
wild beasts, stood m the Stiaud, upon or near 
the site of the lioust of the Eirl of Exetei, the 
bmldmg, as an interruption to the thoroughfare, 
was lemOvod m 1829 The Bourse at Pans and 
at Marseille, also the Menhants’ Exchange in Wall 
Street, New York, may lie mentioned is buildings 
of great extent and ilcgauot Lately, some hand 
some and commodious Corn Exihanges, as results 
for gram dealers, have been elected m vanous 
towns m Gieat Bntaiu 

EXCHANGE, in Political Economy, is soon turns 
applied to the conversion of the money of one 
country into its equivalent in the money of anothu 
i —as hy stating tho ml ition w lu< h Fi< n< h nafioh ons 
and fiaues biar to Butisli pounds The tic lime il 
meaning of tin word has now, however, conn to 
bo thediffcicncc bitwten the actmly due of money, 
taken by the standard of bullion, m any two pliees 
with relation to each other If, m London, it certs 
more than £100 to pay XI00 ju bt Petersburg, tho 
rate of exchange is igamst tin founti town, and 
m favour of the latter , an mlnbitant of which will 
be able to pay a debt ot ilOO in London with less 
than £100 worth of bullion in St Pittrsburg The 
process will be best explained by analysing it 
through means of simple < xaniples If Thomson 
& Co of London buy £100 worth of wine lrom Pi 
la Rue of Paris, and lfe la Rue, ou flu other 
hand, buy £100 worth of cotton goods from 
Thomson ft Co of Loudon, the two debts, woe 
thete no others Intweni the inni/units uj the Mine 
towns, would extinguish cull other, and tin re 
woulel be no necessity oitlnr foi ti uifmittmg mom y 
or thawing bills of cxclnngi Suppose, liowrver, 
that it is not Do 1 1 Rut, but Ins m igliboiu 
Bonchampwlio has bought tin £100 worth of eottrm 
goods fiom Thomson A Co, then the debts of all 
will be scttleel by Bonrhalhp ]>aying £100 to tt la 
l Rue on Thomson & Co ’a account Suppose, ne xt, tin 
case of De la Rue being due nothing to Thomson 
& Co, and Roneliamp bung tine thin, only f r >0, a 
like sum lias to be otherw isc found Yau 1 1 adt of 
Amsterdam is due precisely tins sum to Thomson 
ft Co, while either Pe la Rue or Bonehamp is due 
the same amount to V in Pridt for i purchase of 
Gouela cheeses, then it is eltai that the several 
debts can be adjusted among them without the 
transmission of bullion It will cost some trouble 
to adjust the payments, however, and this tumble 
Will have to be paid for As m paying Thomson & 
Co their debt of £100, De li Rue will base to pay 
for this trouble, the rate of exchange will bo against 
him If the debt, or my part of it, cannot be met 
by such att adjustment out of iross debts and credits, 
it will be necessary for the debtor to send bullion 
to his creditor, and this bung an expensive process, 
it throwB the rate of en hauge igainst the debtor 
Who so pays For instance, if the sum due by the 
Frenchmen to Van Pradt was only £25 instead of 
£50, then De la Rne would have had to be at the 
expense of sending £25 to London in bullion No 
t kttoh actual transactions take place in the existing 
^ mercantile world, because the accounts in debtor 


and creditor connected with the throe towns above 
referred to are to be counted m thousands, and 
ramify into other towns, but the above examples 
may be held to represent the groups of debtors and 
creditors, as algebraic signs represent quantities. 
The individual merchants in one trading town haVe 
no idea how the surplus of debit or credit may lie * 
between them, far k>ss can they tell how it may be 
adjusted by debits and credits in other towns j but 
through the agi noy ot bankers, bill discounters, and 
other persons who deal in money, the relations 
of all tiading places towards each other are m a 
constant stito of shifting and adjustment, and any 
out wliodias to pay a debt in any trading place can < 
hud out liow much he has to give to get that debt 
paid, and can pay it accordingly When, through 
the opt l ition ot these complicated transactions, yon 
require to give moie than £100 in London to get 
that amount paid m Pans, then the rate of exchange 
is against London, and is in favour of Paris, where 
loss than X100 m i ash w ill pay a debt of £100 in 
London r lho dilTnoneu will geneially depend on 
tho diihculty ot ad|iistmg questions of debt and 
unlit throughout tho held of European commerce, 
in such a in inner as to g< t the debt paid If it 
cannot lit panl by adjustment, then bullion must 
be suit, and thus it is guurilly said, that the rate 
of cxchmge against my jdaco is limited by the 
i barge of truismitting bullion to it The rate of 
exeliango is li ibh to bo brought to a level also 
by eommt'iciil export ition and importation, since, 
wlicntvci it is cxjiensive to get money sent to a 
count i >, tlu re is a tempt ition to send goods to that 
eountiy, to compinsatc the debt In the general 
circ.h of transaetions of tins kind, tho stato or town 
which lias the largest amount oi tiausactions Will 
hive the laigest number of debtors and of croditora, 
anil will thus afford the chief facility for each 
compensating the other It is thus that London is 
thi cc ntre of tin money imiket, where all the debts 
and embts m the world nny be said to meet and 
extinguish eieh othu While the old notions 
ibout tho Balanie of 'liade (q v) existed, it was 
sujiprisul that tin nition which the exchange was 
agunst was going to jinn , while that which it WHS 
in la\ in ol wis jirospeung through the other’s loss 
At prt nut, it is inconvenient and expensive to a 
country to h ivo tin exchange against it An 
idversi exehitigi gi rii r illy mdieites a sort of break 
in the urili ol tiade, which it would be advanta* 
gt ous to fill up, mid inai/ be caused by the commerce 
of a country decreasing, on tho other hand, how- 
i ver, tin imports for which a country pays in .cash 
oi in i xpi nsivc bills, may be the same as a highly 
ndv antageous traffic Gold producing countries 
bud bullion their most advantageous exjiort, and 
the same is the case with eountues into which gold 
has flowid in excess 

EXCHAN GE, Dj-jsd oi.ni English law, a common 
law assurance, whereby persons severally seised of 
lands, mutually grant them in exchange, each his 
own land for that of the othci lu order to a valid 
oxi hangc, live things ire necessary 1 The two sub¬ 
ject' must lie of the same nature, as lands for lands, 

1 hattcls for ehatte Is, but not real for personal estate 

2 The parties must take an equal estate , thus, an 
estate in fei cannot be exchanged for an estate t ail . 

3 The word ‘exchange’ must be used. 4. Thero , 
must be entry, and it eithei party die before entry, ' ! 
lus hen may avoid the exchange 5 Sin®! the , 
statede of Frauds (29 Car II c 3), if the interest bq '' 
largei than a term for three years, the exchange 
must be in writing A mutual warranty afld 

of entry was formerly implied m an exchange, SSus 
effect of the deed has been taken away hy 8 and 
» Viet c. 106, s 4 By the 8 and 9 Vjefc e. 118, 
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e. 92, called the Common Enclosure Act, the 
commissioners are empowered to make exchanges 
for the bftter carrying out of the purposes of tko 
act A deed of exchange closely resembles in its 
particulars an Excambion (q v) in Scotland 

EXCHANGES, Mil 11 Aliy, are certain arrange 
ments made between oftens of the English army 
An officer may exchange or change places, 111 th< 
Guards, or Line, with auothet of equal lank in any 
regiment of the above corps, by mutual consent iml 
on payment of siuh a sum is shill represent tin 
difference of value bitvvun tin commission vu ah 1 
and that assumed As cich of tin ext hanging 
ofheers enteis his new c >rj it the bottom of his 
rank, exchange bemhts ilhcits, t sjm «i illy thus* 
unable to purchasi promotion, who lcmuti in tin ir 
original regiment, by i lv mem » tin m tow'lids the 
top of the list, and. tin i< ton w n< i lo pionn ti m on 
. a non purchase vac an y o tuinn ’ \n oflic i on 
full pay may excising! with m >tlui on liilfpay 
providid i youngir life In not thinly illtd ti 
the half p ty list, md suhjut ilw lys ti tin ion 
sent of th< Siaitiry foi W u ft tin rink hi 
one of those which itc jnittli is ililc (see ( ovens 
SCONS, Alim), .a paymint ot lumn v from om oftu i 
to another is nucssuy to c< ni| lili an ix< hinge 
between full pay and h ilf p ly tin imouut li ivmg 
relation legally to tin legulated aituilly to thi 
inaiket value of c i< li kind of c ouimission, as notii i d 
in the article just cited 1 xtliingis aic ouhtmily 
arranged by the army agt nit> 

EXCHE QUElt, On v\ti noi oi tin I lie office 
of Chancellor of the I x hcquci in m dim times, 
will bo aiuuatdy dismbecl wlun wi s ly tint hi 
is the first hnanu minister of tin t mull Stiutlv 
speaking, he is tin under tic i uur, the < Hiet of 
Lord High Tie asmi r In m, now v sti 1 in tlit Loi Is 
Commissioner of tin In ismy "When th 1 iinu 
Minister is a liienibei of the JIousi if ( omm ms 
he sometimes holds tin ofliec of ( ham ell >i if the 
Exehequa Tlic juilii i d funeti ns of the t h in 
cellar of the Exohcqiui m ly n w be c nsiltn 1 
matter of lnstoiy Sei I Vc lllyl I I ( II J l 111 
When the chief baron mil the bu ms in e pi illy 
divided m o]iin on, lie liny b< n |unitl t> u In u 
tlic cause with tlic Inrous uid to Jus opinion 
But the last instance in which tins w is d m w is 
in 1735, and though the ill isiim whu h Sir Llobut 
Walpole gave is sud t) hive given uiut sitislu 
tion, the custom is not JjLi ly to bi i \iltcel to 

EXCHEQFnt, ( ot m oi one of the suj r< me 
courts of common liw in In,!mil 1 he Cemit 
of Exchcquci was mi,m illy the court win uiu 
all matters rcliting to the lival numus wire 
adjudicated upon it is suil (Madox Hist oj / r 
l 177) that as tuly as tlu m n of C\ dbam tin 
Conqueror a Court of Lxilioquci w is in ex stenee 
This was piobably nothing moie thin a branch of 
the Aula Ileqia, oi guat council i f the n itmn but j 
on the subdivision of that nmrt in tin iu,n of 
Edward 1 , the- Court of Lxcheejuei acquired a 
separate and inch pendent position '1 lie sptnal 
duty then assigned to the court w is to older the 
revenues of the crown, anil to recover the king’s 
debts anil dutus The mult was then dcnomin itod 
the Sraciaiium a w >ril dimed, it is sud, from 
satccus or icacuim, a chess board, and it was so called 
because a checkered eletli was anciently wont to be 
laid upon the table of the court (Madox, Hut of 
Lx ), a practice which, until the late act, prev ailed 
m the ( ourt of Exchequer in Scotland Ihc court 
formerly consisted of two divisions, an equity, and 
a common law or plea side Lord Coke {Inst iv 
1 118) appeals to doubt whether the equitable juris 
diction of the court can be traced back further than 
M* 


the statute 33 Henry Vltf c 3$ This equitable 
jurisdiction of the Exchequer was abolished by 
5 Viet c 5, anil transferred, to the Court of Chancery. 
On the first institution of the court, the business 
was chiefly confined to matters connected With the 
royal rev euue, but a privilege was conceded to all 
the king’s debtors and fanners, and all accountants 
of the 1 vehequer, to sue and implead all manner of 
persons r l his pnvili ge was exercised by means of 
a writ of quo minus (now abolished by 2 Will IV 
i 19), when in it whs set forth that the plaintiff 
bung a di liter of tin lung, was, by reason of the 
wiong dime to him by the defendant, deprived of 
the mems of ilisi haigmg his ilt lit to the crown 
{/in minus rnfficuns existit) The bcnfht of this 
wiit w is ly cliques extended to all the lieges, on 
flu fi tun tint tiny win crown debtors By this 
nitons tin Cmut of Excli qinr acquirid a concurrent 
juusiln lion w itli the otlni muits of common law 
I he jtulgts of thi J xihiquei consist! cl originally of 
tin lord tinsurii tlic ihaimllorof the Lxchtquer, 
mil tliri i puisne judgi s these 1 istwere called barons 
ot the Lxilu qm r j he tit li ot b iron is said by Mr 
St him (I it ot lion 2 5 10) to have been given to 
tlic judges in tin J vchiquu lx cause they were 
un n ntly mule of such is were baious of the king¬ 
dom lhc i h me i llor of tin h xi In qm i sat only oq 
the iquitysidi of tlu couit lhe list occasion on 
vvhuh hi vias idle el i in to cxncisi his judicial 
fum turns w is in the ca f lv ush v the E ist India 
Cemipxuy, wlun the ju i,esvv(ie rquilly divided in 

i pim u Ibis i ise cicuirid m Micliiebuxs turn 
1715 whin Su llobi it V alpoli w is cliancfllor of 
tlic 1 vebequer, ml bn judgment is xi I to haVo 
gum f c in ill sal isf u turn lb coin t now consists 
of the pulg i m the chief bai n uul foni barons 
it 1 vehequer I mm tins couit an appcil lies m 
1 nor (q v ) 1 1 thi ( i art of I xihtquu Chamber 

1 he < milt if li/. i /uir f h tmbn was originally a 
ci mt of ill the jiulgis in I n,l in 1 assembled for 
illusion if inattus of law (l ilu, lust iv 111), 119) 

1 oi l t mipbcll states, tbit the loid cliancfllor was 
m the h lint if ulji tuning ciais of extraordinary 
imp mt mu into the Ivclnquci thit he might have 
tin opinion of the twilvi judges (/ lies <>/ tlu. Chan 
r Ibis l JO) 1 ut tin orclmuy jurisdiction of the 
( unit of I xdii qui r ( Inmbcr is as a court of eiror, 
in whiih i ipuity it ii views the jiulgnnnts of the 
thin i mrts of common liw 91ns coiut was estab 
lislud by it 1 Iw 1 < 12, for the purpose of 

ii vn wm, the ile ii nous af the cm tmon law side of 
thi ( imii of J v hi epu r, and w is composed of the * 
ludgcs of tin other two cmrts— viz, the Queen’s 
lx icli and tin ( otnnion Picas By 27 Llir c 8, it 
wai cnacti 1 that the judges of ihc Common Pleas 
and J xcluqnu ‘■liould form a second Court oL 
hxibcquir ( liauibci, for review of certain coses m 
the Qucui s In licli And now, by 11 Gto IV, and 

1 Will 1 \ c 70, the Court of Exchequer Chamber 
is constituted tin court of ri view for all proceedings 
in lirm (q v ) fioiii tlic couits of common law, the 
ju 1 t s of tw ii cf Inc courts always forming the court 
of appeal for the proceedings of the third The 
l ourt of 1 vehequer Chamber is also, by 1 Will IV. 
c 70, ((instituted the court of review for criminal 
cast s mi writ of tnor from the Queen s Bench. 

In Scotlinel, before the Union, the Exchequer was 
the kings revenue court It consisted of the trea- 
smer the treasurer depute, and as many of the lords 
of Exchequer as the king was pleased to appoint 
(Lrsk i 3, 30) The Scottish Court of Exchequer 
w as continued by the 19tli article of the treaty of 
Union, until a now court should be established* 
which was effected by C Aune, c 26 A privative 
jurisdiction was conferred on the court as to ques¬ 
tions relating to revenues and customs of excise, and t 
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as to all honour# tod estates real and personal, and 
forfeJttores and penalties ansmg to the crown wilhm 
Scotland. Bat questions of Ulte to lands, honours, 
&0 , were reserved to the Court of Session The 
badges of the court were, the high treasurer of Great 
Britain, the ohief baron, and four other barons, 
and English barristers as mil as Scotch advocates 
were allowed to pr u tise in the court In cases of 
difficulty, and where there was a collision of juris 
dictions, it was formerly not unusual to hold confer 
enccs with the barons, and the foim of df smug the 
conference was to stud tin lord whocati and, in 
his absence, the solicitor ge ntral to request a meet 
ing, though it Ins betn doubted whether tiny weic 
bound to carry the liicssi'c (SIiiiuIh Piadue 127) 
By 2 \\ ill IV c 54 it was prm ldid til it successors 
should not be appointed to such of the,basons is 
should retire or die and thit the dutiis of tin n urt 
should be discharged by a jud 0 r of the l omt of 
Session And now by 1*) mil 20 \ ict c 50 the 
Court of E'ccluquci is ah Itxhcd in 1 tin jinisdu turn 
transferred entirely to tin Limit of Se.,sion 

Ihe Court of I a/ te</un Lhamba m lidind was 
establishes! by 40 Cco III c 30 It consists of 
the chief justices, ihiel baion ami tin list ol the 
justicts and biions, or any nine c I tin m 

EXCIILQl ER Birrs, tills issmcl it the 
Exchequer tuidei tin intliority of a ts of j ulu 
inent, .as m i mlty foi in my a li in i I t > tin 
goyeimtienfc liny c mtun in in., i_,i me nt on the 
part of tin government f r the pijm lit if tin 
principal sums ulv meed with nit tisl 1 liesi bills 
form tin elm f jn.it if tbs unfuiuU l debt if tin 
countij Huy wen lust is m 1 m tin rn n of 
William III in th y u 1(>% ami wile eliiwn 
for \ irums am unts from i 100 to 4.5 \t tbit 
time they bon uitinst it tin rati of tlirnpimi 
per day on a bunlud pounds (Mieiuliv, Jluton/if 
l!upland, iv 700) I In intenst w is n dueid to 2J 

during the mgn if Anm Dm mg tin w ir 1703 
1814, the rate of nituest w is usu illy > 1 c/ At 
present, it is gener illy from I'd to 'I'd pel 4100 
per diem Iloldirs ot these bills an t\ mj t firm 
all risk, cxoipt that ansmg fi mi tin im unit of 
prenuum oi discount they may bin „mn f l 
them Tilt bills ji iss from bind to band is me in.} 
and are pij ililc it tin Lreisuij at pu liny 
may also be paid ti g uninuiit in clisibii„ for 
taxes When it is lot mhd t > j ay i II outstanding 
Exchequer bills jm >li n ti is given ly adv itisc 
ment The advances of money t> the g v in » nt 
by the Bank of 1 upland an mule in l \e be jnrr 
bills These bdls ue a tonse ment me ms wlm(by 
the government can meet a udd n clem Mil fen 
unusual expenditure Ihus (is ml) be seen lei w) 
during the pressure of tile Indian mutiny (1836 
1858), the amount due on Ixehrquir lulls greatly 
Exceeded that of the ycais which immediately pie 
coded and follow el Amount of 1 'chequer bdls 
unprovideil fen 1857 to 1800 1855 417,151 400 

1856, 421,182 700, 1S57, 2 20 080 000 1858, 

4520,911,600, 1859,413 277,100, I860, 412,228,.300 

• EXCIPIENT (Lat exnj to I ricnve) an inert 
Of slightly active ailfest nu e lntiodue id into a mcdi 
cal prescription as a vehicle oi meelium of adminis 
tration for the stuetly meeli mil ingredients Thus, 
‘Conserve of red roses or briadciumb, is used to 
make up pills , sulpji ite </ p toss, or w Into sugar, 
' in medicinal powders, warn mucilage, white of 
J egg, and many other substanu s m fluid mixtures 
\ EXCI'SE, the name of a tax on commodities, from 
\tShe Latin excvnin, cut off, as being a portion of the 
Value of the commodity cut off and set ajiart for 
ijjie revdhue before the commodity is sold This is 
not its actual nature, however, for the manufac¬ 


turer who looks to a profit on lus outlay does ato 
give part of the value to the revenue; ae merely 
counts the tax as part of his expenditure, which he 
intends to get back with a profit, so that it con¬ 
stitutes an addition to the ultimate puce which the 
purchaser or consumer has to pay A tax on com- 
mnditus sold and bought is a vtry obvious one, 
adopted in .almost every country where taxes have 
been raised otheiwise than on the land or fty the 
he id, but it has generally appeare el in the simple 
shape of a ti 11 on goods brought to limiket, and the 
compile ate el in ange nionts feu officially watohmg 
the process of a in inuf ve turi through all its stages,' 
for tlie puiposi of suing that none of the dues of 
the rev time are evaded is of eomparitively modem 
enigiti It had been fm some time successfully 
pi letiscd ill 11 11 mil when the Long Pailiamcnt, 
who wtie biikmg ibout foi a fruitful source of 
u Venue observing bow productive it had been, 
there, estihhsliid m t uw on liquors m England 
in 1642 It w is eoiifimitd at the Restoration by 
tile same st itute wlueh abolished inis, cscuagcs, 
and tin othci teuelil exactions, along with the 
(i urt of Wuds estibhshed foi mfoiung them, 
md tin mi il jueiogitnes of pmviyonte and pre¬ 
emption 1 be excise in ly thus be considered the 
pnee ] uel fir the aholili m of the burdens of tile 
teuelil system I Imii^h ilways unpopular, the, 
excist m s me firm oi otliu lias ivir since con¬ 
tinued to be i m iti rial e h mint m tlu taxation 
iml lev mu of I'utiiu In tin earlier part of 
1 1 ist century, Su l.obert W ilpolo entertained the 
'notion of etiln in., its jnoiluetivcm'SS while TOltl- 
I siting its pi pportmnil |itssiiu, by tlio bonding 
| system, wbieli suspmels the 1 ex iction of the duty 
until the „ i Is an s >hl md thus leav es tin inanu 
future r ill las cipitil ti be devoted to produc* 
tun Sei Wai i not sivi SvsiL t But the inmour 
of in inlugunent of the unpopular exeiso duty 
e re it el i gi in ill e xi iti me nt and the memorable 
eiy ot * J ibeily, Iropeilv md no 1 vuse ’ compelled 
\V alpole 1 1 abandon his pie je et 

An excise wh n compile [with other taxes, Las 
its grid anil its Inl features it is a method of 
< xtiaetin., momy fe r n iti mal pmposcs from per 
s nil x| e ndituii in luxuii s md is esjiecially 
.rirviei le when b 1 fioin those luxurtts the uso 
I of whnli in eviess bee onus a vue On tlu other 
bind it rendeis neeessiry i system of inqiusitoiial 
nispie tun not only ve ry ofh iibivi to .all free people, 
lmt ve ojxn to ibusi and frmd, while at the 
sinie time ex e sive-ly high duties, and duties on 
commodities stuetly of domestic mmufactuie, lead 
to sin\i^ hi • mil all its de moral isnm consequences 
Ihe nds oi an excise wile formerly aggravated by 
tlu pin tin of firming the duties-that is, by 
i h ttmg tlu m to the login st bidder whoso interest it 
bee arne like any other eontnetoi to make the 
greitest pi ibb profit by his spec ul won, and con¬ 
sequently to exact tbo duties m tlio most rigorous , 
manner In every we 11 n gill ite d revenue system, 
it is e f remise only fair to all liirtus that the duty 
is the livv liys it on slumlel bo fully exacted, but 
m tb ige e f fanning the arrangements were all 
slovenly and their w is much latitude of power in 
the liamls of the fainurs Ihe farming system 
Incline any oppitssni in France', especially m the 
c/abellt ei rxust on that necessary of life, salt. It 
is a e urioi s fae t, leuwi v e r, tb .1 when the farming ot i 
tlie excise w is abolished in Se (Aland by the Union,, 
the ]>eople grumbled, i,mg they were easier under 11 
the fimiris, their own neighbours, wlio acted on 
the* principle of ‘ live anil let live,’ than under the 
officers sent down from England, who rigidly 
collected the impost - * 

An excise* works most easily when, tb is laid on j 
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ggmr commodity banished from domestic production 
and created by manufacturers on a large scale In 
a great distillery, the excise officer is almost a jna¬ 
tion of the establishment, who has an eye on every 
step of the process, with the view of seeing that 
the commodity dot s not get into the markt t with 
out government obtaining its proptr sbaie— somi 
times far the greater put— of the maiktt price 
The social influence of such an arianpement is vtry 
different from that of the old candle and bait duties, 
which made it the function of the exciseman to 
pounce on a firmtiV fumly milling tb< siuplus 
'tallow of the last killed slittp, 01 ot a fiblitmiin 
boiling seawitti to piocui„ salt foi his petit™ s 
The mannfaitutei, liowtau, though he lias tin 
benefit of the bonding system, fttls the excise m,u 
lations to be a pi rpt tu d dr ig <u d liindci mcc in his 
opeialions, sum thin ire mullitudts of minute 
opeiations which ht c m not puform without Binding 
Spec ml notice to thi txci i diputmmt, or lining 
an officei actually pit sent 'Jlus nndtis it nms 
Bary, too, that all llu stips of 11 u piocess should 
not mcit 1 > be dt (mt d as hi tv 11 n tin m uiul ictuici 
and tht officer, but should bt sitfoitli in m let ot 
parhiment, and hi net dtMilionstoi flu puiposi if 
economy, or by way of t xpi i mu lit, 1 x < mm dilhiult, 
and somctimis linpiactic ibb \s diflitultiis with 
which tin producei his to contend, lliisc things 
require lmn to 1 iv on tht silling pint of tin tom 
motlity a larger iddilion, bv n tson m the txtist, 
than the actual amoiuit of tht duty 

No method of taxation itqimes a liuti uljust 
mcllt to llic sotnl condition of i i onutry thin in 
excise Thus, m Engl md m the year 17-10, i duty 
of 20s a gallon w is laid on spirits with flu \nw nl 
imppressing tht vm of rliunktnm s, whiili, on tin 
other h md, it greatly iu< it istd, for tin 1 iw lit t mu 
a dead lettei, and tht smugghr fully supplittl tin 
m»lket, although witbm lb, two yi ns in wliub tht 
law wis m toici no ft wt i than 12 000 pi i sons tin, 
according to Tint! il’s Ilistmy tmivultd of olkmts 
against the act In Stotl md, the duty whuhwas 
fw (id a gallon, had to be n duct il in 182} In 2c , on 
account ot the pm limit ot snuisxghng lull the 
consumption of the country, in t u f, plying no duty 
The duty has binte tin n In in gi idti illy i ust d, until 
it now amounts to lOt i gillon, loiiumg i cist 
Bourn ot lcvtnut The wholt extisi ltvtnut of the 

Dmteil Kiugdoin foi I8(i0 amoimtt il to £20, 161 ,000, 
of wluth nt illy lour fifths xtttc supjilud fiom tin 
consumption of lupuu - v \r ,£10,000 10] from s]imts, 
and £fi,8 r >2,158 fiom malt, uitl tin it yytie bt suits 
the hop duty, produting £ 10 2S1, md the lntntt 
duties lor stlliug liquois. Tht productn cm ss of 
this great soul 11 oi ltuniu, md tilt expense mil 
annoyance conntetid yyitli the keying ot i duty on 
other nuscell menus tommoilitiis lin ltd to the 
gradual lemovil of niiny t't’st duties, ib, foi 
instance, on salt, cintllcs, hatlni, gliss, snip, and 
lastly, on piper, which yy is ulitycd on the 1st of 
Octobei 1801 

There w c fonneily a st puaft department witli a 
Very complex mitlnuory lor the udministiation ot 
tile txcibi ft is now mi pi i intended by the com 
nusstoners of nland leyenue, inti for thi purposes 
of local toilet turn and inspection, tlic t ountry is 
divided into itistru ts m tilth of which tin it is 
generally a collet tor anti a attain mimbti of 
supervisors 

Certain taxis which ut not piopcily of the 
nature of excise, but i itln r of lict n< e dutn s lor 
follow mg partii nlar puisuits me collected in the 
excise department, as, foi instant e, the dutus 
paynbli by auctioneers, by letters of horses and 
carnages, tobacco dealers, and soap makers The 
only article properly excisable beeidhs liquors is 


chicory, which was excised for the purpose of 
obviating the adulteration of coffee. 

E'XCITANTS, or STIMULANTS, are those 
pharmaceutical preparations which, acting through 
the nervous system, tend to increase the action of 
the heart md other organs They all possess more 
| »r less of a pungent anti acrid taste, and give nae 
i to a sensation of warmth yvhtn placed on a tender 
i p irt of tne skin The class is a very numerous 
one, and the application of excitants or stimulants 
to tin human subject should always be under the 
supt ta isiou of a qualified medical practitioner 

j EXOIjU'SION HILL, a proposed measuro for 
txt hiding tin Duke of Yoik, afterwards James II, 
fiom the succession to the throne, on account of his 
ivowul (’atlioln isin A bill to this effect passed 
tin Commons in lh/ff, but w is throyvn out by the 
| Uppoi Jlousi As the in w puliament summoned 
in 1(»81 hti mtil deft rmuud to lovert to this measure, 
it w is dissolved, md Clinics ruled henceforth 
i without contiol Stt Cn u 11 > 11, James II 
1 LV( OMMUNICA'TION is exclusion fiom the 
1 fi flow ship ol thi Christian Chuuh The ancient 
Horn ms had sonntiling analogous in the exclusion 
oi pi i ,<ms irom tin timplcs and fiom participation 
oi tin siciifius whii It jii isous were also given over 
with awful alimonies io the Furies The Mosaic 
Luv du real ixcomn ication in t ise of certain 
othiKis , md tin liltin' eoimettion of tilings uni 
md 11 tit si istic d limit the Jewish polity ri ndtred 
it ttiiddu tan is i tempo! il punishment The 
lews, m pi actia ii ul .but digues of excommuni 
i itum Thi bill, A u/ihn, w a an exclusion from 
! tin synagonio foi tlmty days, tli it tin offender 
might be ishiiuttl Tin si mud Chorni, vras also 
, foi thirty dtys, but Insult exi lnsion from the 
' synagogue, cirned with it i piolubitinn to all other 
Jtws of any liitaiouise with tin mdividuil, and 
wa tiffin pi rsl uim d with sound of trunijiot The 
thud, Shniiininthii or Aiwt/mmi Vuianatha {sie 
1 Cot w' 22), w is txtJusioii from tin synagogue 
and piiviiigcs of tile Jewish Clmith for life, with 
hr s of end right, and w is accompanied with 
ten ible i uises, m w hu h tin olft ndei was given over 
to flu judgment of Uod In tin Chnstiau Church, 
t \t innmuiiK ition Ins in all lgts been practised, 
as indeed every socitty must necessauly have the 
power of excluding unwoithy mtmbeis and those 
who lefust to comply yvith its rules, and the New 
Tcstiment pi univ recognises and establishes this 
right in the ehuich But two different degrees of 
cxcommuuic iliou yvere soon distinguished—the first 
oi hssii, i nitre exclusion fiom the Lord’s Table 
and tiom otha privilt gi s of members of the church, 
the second or gre itc'i, jironounctel upon obstinate 
ollindirs md piisons who elcpaitccl fiom orthodox 
dot tunc mine sohmu and ayvful, and not so easily 
t qubit of bt mg nvoktd Penances and public 
professions of npentanci were required, and in 
Ainca mil Spain, the absolution of lapsed persons 
(i t , those who in time of persecution had yielded 
io tin lorte of temptation, and fallen away from 
their Chnstiau profission by tiie cume of actual 
sierifite to idols) was forbulde™ except at the hour 
of death, or m cases where martyrs interceded for 
them But foi a long time, no civil consequences 
w ei o count etc d w itli excommunication Afterwards, 
tin gri iti r excommunication Was accompanied with 
loss of political rights, and exclusion from public 
offices The power of excommunication also, which 
had been at first in the church as a body, gradually 
passed into the hands of the bishops, and more 
I especially of the popes, who did not scruple to 
t xercise it against entire communities at once. 
The capitularies of Pepin the Less, m the 8th q.. 



EXXTRFriON-EXE 


ordained that the greater excommunication should 
be followed by banishment from the country The 
Roman Catholic Church pronounces the sentence 
of excommunication with many circumstances of 
terrible solemnity, and it contains a prohibition to 
all Christian persons of all intercourse with the 
persou excommunicated, and of e steading to him 
even the most ordinary social offices The latest 
* examples’ made by the pope woie Napdieon I 
m 1809, and Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy, 
in 1860, neither of whom, liowevei, was excoin 
'inunirated by name, the pope, having tonhned 
himself to a solemn and nitersttd publication 
of the penalties dicreid by bis prcdcctssois 
against those who unjustly ins ultd the ttmtorus 
of the Iloly Sit, usurped 01 vmlitul its lights, 
or violently impeded thur fiu ixuust Topi 
Innocent III, in the Latum Count il (J215), 
declared that exioniiminicatnai put an end to all 
civil rights and dignities, md to the possession of 
any property The rxcoimuumc itiou of i smui igu 
was regarded as tieeing subjeits iioin then alh 
glance, and in the year 1102, tins stnbmc mis 
pionounecd agiinst the Lmpuor Hi my IV, 
an example which subst quest popes like wist 
ventured to follow Hut the ft trial wi ipons with 
which the popts aimid thimstlu ■ m this powu 
of exconmiuiiit itiou, wue nmlind inuih It ,s 
effective tinoiigh tlu u me uitmus i mploy incut the 
evident worldly motive, b\ wlmli it w is sum, turns 
goierned, and tin LXtominmm items wlmli m il 
popes lmrled igiinst tuli otliu dining tin turn 
of the grcit papd sthism The lank (hunh 
also rnaki i use ol txumimiinit itiou, and t vuy y t a 
at Constantino]ik, on i ci ltim Sunil iv, the gn ati i 
ban is pronouneid ag.uuxL tht Romm ( itlmlu 
Church - The Ketormas lit lined only tint jiowa 
ot excommunication which appcuiil to tlmu to he 
lillierent in the constitution ot the Chnslnn soi iity, 
and to be smotioned by the Wold ot (led, nor 
have ail} civil constijutntts bun gnu illy ton 
nected with it in Piotistmt i imntnt s To i cuiintt 
such eonsi (juencts with ev mruiiniw itiou in my 
measuie *vh ittvii, is lutinilv mennsisttiit vutli 
the print iplt s of tile Jtifoiiuation Ai vi rtheltss, m 
England, until thi Vtil ot <u u III t 127, uni m 
Ireland, until tin 51th, t (>S pusons txi omnium 
cated weie debirutl from bunging oi muntuning 
actions, fiuni si i v mg a ]m v men, fi om ipjieai i ig as 
witmsses in my turn, uul fioni jirutising is 
attorneys m any of the eouits ot the u dm All 
these disabilities wue iintend by tht sliuitts 
above named , and the c\i omim.uic ited wti e 
declared no longu liable to any penalty, ixtipt 
‘such lmprisoninuit, not txcetcling six months, is 
the court pionounuug oi dt daring such pt rson 
excommniueatt bh.ill diuit’ 

In the Roman Catholic tjliuri li, tlie jiovvc r o f 
excommunicating lb ht Id to result, not m the t on 
gregation, but m the bishop, mil tins is bulnvtd 
to be in exact aieordaiiLe with the ltmarkable pio 
ceeding commemmated in the ihrst t'pistlc of St 
Paul to the Corinthians (1 Cor v 1-5), md with all 
the earliest recorded exainph s ol its ixereme Like 
all the other pbwers of tin episcopate, it is lu Id to 
belong, m an especial and eminent degrtt, to the 
Roman bishop, as primate of the church, but it is 
by no means believed to lx long to him cx< lusivcly, 
nor has such exclusive right ever been claimed by the 
bishops of Homo On the umtr try, bishops within 
their sees, archbishop while exucibuig visitatonal 
jurisdiction, heads of religious orders withm then 
lown communities, all possess the power to issue 
excommunication, not only by the ancient law of 
Ht* church, but ajso by the most modern discipline 
As to the prohibition of intercourse with the excom¬ 


municated, a wide distinction is made between those 
who art. called * tolerated ’ and those who are ‘not 
tolerated ’ Only m the case of the latter (a Case 
extiemely r.aie, and confined to heresiarchs, and 
other signal offenders against tko faith or public 
order of the ehurth) is the ancient and scrip¬ 
tural prohibition of intereouisc enforced With the 
‘tolerated,’ simc the celebrated decree of Pope 
Mai tin V in the Council of Constance, the faithful 
ai< pniniLtiil tu numtiun the oidmaiy intercourse. 
It is a mist ike, likewise, to ascribe to Catholics the 
doctrine ‘that t xtoininunitation miyht pronounced 
agunst tin dt id ’ The i ontrary is i xptessly laid 
dow'n by all i niouists (Liguon, Thaolotpa Moralit, 
lib vn n 1 t, 1) In the tasts in which tlus is said 
to Inn htm done, the supposed ‘excommunica¬ 
tion ot tin th id’ was merely a iltcliration that the 
deet isul individual hid, wlult hvmq, been glulty of 
some ciime to which m communication i» attached 
bi/ the ihuith tali', Citholie writers, moreover, 
txpl mi tint tht mil c lints ol excommunication 
in tlio imdievil pt imd-such as incapacity to 
(xtinse pulitii d lights, uni tvtu bufcitnro of the 
alh giline of subjnts—wue uinixcil tlurcunto by 
tin civil livt ttst If or at K ist by a eommon mtcr- 
n itionvl mnliist imling m that ige Examples are 
alh oi (| m tlie 1 tvv oi .Spain, is laid down in tlio 
Snth Council «l 'loh tin - i inixid civil and eeelesi- 
asto il uuignss (MS) in tlu law of France, as 
ulimtti d by (Mi uh s It Ckauvo (859) m tlie Saxon 
ami in tin Swain in emits , mil even in tile English 
laws ol Kiln nil tin OonltsHtn , all which, and many 
siimlat laws, pio utl on tin git at gi rteral print ljne 
ol tlu st metlit v il mon vn hit s, vi/ , th vt orthodoxy 
vinl < iinimiiuion with tlu Holy See wue a necessary 
t ouilitum ot tlie te mu * of suprcnit civil power, just 
as by tlu 1 Will mil Miry, s 2, i 2, piofession of 
I’mtestmti m is mule tlu condition of succession 
to tlu tlu one of l nglaud lit lit t, it is argued, the 
nitdu \ il popts, in t xtommunitnting soveieigns, and 
ih titling tlu u Mibp its n le utetl liom alhgiance, 
did but «1< 1 1 Hi w li it iv is, by tin public Jaw of the 
pi i md, th mil din t of the t \cicist ol vvhitiutkcm 
vv is i v /Mutual tullioriiy 

l!y fin distiplim ot tlio Roman Catholic Church, 
king, oi ijiiuus, mil flun iliddiin, art not m< luded 
m my ,i ntial stub liti of t xeommuiueation, imless 
tiny In spcmlly n ime (1 

EXCRETION See SrcMillox 

EXCULPATION, Litmus oi, m the law of 
Seotluul tie tin w in mts gi anted to tlie accused 
party, ol pain 1 is lie is tallid, in a criminal prose¬ 
cution, to tnililt him to cite md compel the attend¬ 
ant e of sm li vitro skis is ht mvy judge necessary 
foi Jus ilth nte Tlu st It ttcis aie issued as a matter 
of tourse on apple, ition it tlu* Justiciary Office, if 
tin pmsuutum lu m flit High Court, or to the 
shuitt t Ink m i asi s of Shtrill Court libels If there 
bi my spi li d difentt, such is alibi, a written 
stitiment ot its naturt along with the articles to be 
founded on md a list of Hu ivitutsses to be called, 
must be lodged with the uuk of court the day 
biioic the til il 

EXE, a inti ol the south wist of England, rises 
in Exmoor m tht west ot Soraorsetshne, and flows 
19 miles south cost to the holders of Devonshire, 
and tht n 15 milt s south through the cast part of 
tint county into tht Lngli'T Channel at ExmoUth. , 
The lower hvt miles form a tideway a mile broad 
at high watt), with vvoodul and picturesque shores, 
and nav igable foi large vessels Tlie < hitf tributaries 
are tlu Bark, 24 nidi s long Batliam, Loman, Culm, 
Lait, Creedy, and OiiBt. The E passes Dulverton, 
Brompton, Exeter, and Topsham It bus a clear and 
rneny current thiough wooded and romantic vales. 

1ST 





EXECUTION—EXECUTION OF CRIMINaI# 


EXECU'TION, in the law of Scotland, signifies 
the attest ition by a Messenger at arms (q v ), or other 
officer of tlit law, flint he has givoa a citation, or 
carric 1 through a Diligence (q v ), in terms of the 
wairant of tlu judge It cm responds to an affidavit 
of service ot writ or summons 111 the common law 
(oiirts, and of a bill or claim in Chancery L\fiu 
turns mqat be subscribed by tin messtnger 01 other 
executor, and by om 01 two witnesses, and when 
the execution consists of more pages than one, eai ii 
page, or at least each fi af, must be so attested The 
witnesses arc witm sse s to the fai t of servit i, not 
merely to the subscription of tin messenger, ind 
the execution ought stoutly fo heir that tliey an 
Witnesses to the pie mist s till tin passing of n < cut 
acts (1 and 2 Viet c 111, Ac , s*e Kviiilm i) two 
witnesses who lictessai) to all executions, hut om 
is now suflimut, cxi i pt m e mi -> of poinding, vh< ie 
'two ale still uqiuied (l!e U’s Low JJu Uuiiui ij uni 
authorities e it'd ) 

EXECUTION, t'i iminai SceUAnr,u I’cmsii 

ME.N’t 

EXECUTION, Mini un i\n Nvvai, usually 
takes jil.iet by hanging oi shootim' ueoiding to 
the rank of the oflemhr and tlie uituii of the 
offence In sonu i uc liistums, blowing fiom the 
mouth of a gun his been ie soiled In I'm ]Hiti 
culais of the lets foi which ile eth is iwuded, sii 
FONISHMEMs, Mil I. U V AND Na\ a I , mel Ulum 

Act 

EXECUTION OF CRIMINALS See Cai ir,u 
PlPs’lSHWI N r Executions t ike pi lee pi bliclv ill the 
United Kingdom mil, as fir is known ill otlu i 
COinitrus, with the i lieptiiin of tin United St ite s, 
Bavaria, and the colon\ ol \ letoi 11 win ie tin v t iki 
place witlun tlit jueeinets of tlu prison, in the sight 
of eertim olheials and others who ue invited to 
be picscut Vs one ot tin mam nbjeits of i put it 
punishments l, to nlnlto tenm by c\ unple, this 
method of pm ate e \i cations, is it m ly he eallecl, 
netesssaidv fills ill in ess ntiil fi ittue hut this 
defect is lie Jil to he mole than eoinpen itut by tin 
prevention of whit is mnality i brutalising jnildii 
spwticlc In London, ixuutions took jilui for 
the most Jilit it'Jibiiin until 17b >, whin i si illold 
ereeteel m limit of -Newgifi pi non bee line tlu 
common ]diei of execution 'tin gillows w is built 
vntlitluii oross In uus ten is main mws of suffi ie rs, 
anelbetwiin lubniuv uul ifi ee min r lTSV, miieti 
six pei >ons sulTi 11 d In tin ‘ m w elinp ” suhstituti el 
for the cut About 17%, bin w is the list exeeu 
tion followed by bin mug the boh when i woman 
was hung on i low giblu t, anil hto filing extimt, 
fagots wcie pillil nrotiml In i uni om her In id, 
lire was set to the puli, and tin corpst burned to 
ashes (In one oee ision the edel mode of e ve cation 
was renewed a triingiilargallows w is sec up> in the 
road opposite Gum Aibour Court mil tin c irt w is 
drawn from urnfi'r the erimmal’s fit’ 'limbs’s 
Cuiuvntw of London lo under ixccutions linue 
impressivi tliey wcie in some i uses oiele ted to take 
plaee ncir tlu scene of guilt , but this is now 
seldom praitisid As in London, the oidmai v jdaeo 
of execution in most towns in Ore it Biitam and 
Ii eland is outside tin jmson At Ldinbiugli txoeu 
turns took place chiefly m the Gi issmaiLit until 
1784, when tin v w<n tian’ferred to a plitfoim 
it the west end of tin 'lolbootli or anueut piison, 
a building removiel in 1817 l xccutions now tike 
I'kici on a selffold creeled m the open stnet, near 
the site of the old pnson Tlie interval between 
Bcntciu e ,nd execution is now in most places about 
tlirec weeks the uituie of the crime not making 
any elitfeieoco m this inspect In all parts of the 
British Empire, the convict uneler sentence of death 


is allowed to make choice of the spiritual adviser 
who shall attend on him j and generally, everything 
that humanity can suggest is done to assuage the 
bittermss of his fate At one time, the bodies of 
murdum after execution were, in terms of their 
sentence', dtliveud to professors of anatomy for 
dissection, and it would appear that in some 
instluces the mangled corpse was made a kind of 
jmfilie dhow tiuik took plaee on the execution of 
it ill Ferieis 1700 The body having been con 
viyml fiom Tybmn m Ins loidslnp’s landau and six 
to (singeoil’s IIill, was, iftor bung disembowelled 
mil 1 ml open m tin neik and breast, exposed to 
public \ ilw m i lust floor room A punt ot the 
tune il* puts this odious, c vlnbition The ordering 
ol the bodies to In ilissi i teal, lining led to gieat 
iluisi, w is il.ohsln il in IS 12 , suin' this period, the 
botln s ol i\i infill nnudims an Imncd witlun the 
jo 11 nn Is iif lilt prison, and tin bodies of other inale- 
I n tin , in giv i u to tin ii linmls Sii Anvtoviv (m 
Liw) li w is dsn it out tin i i nstomary to hang the 
bodies ol mt mi malelutoM m eh mis aftei txeeu 
turn- is fin i \ mijili tin biulus of puitcswere so 
hung mi tlu luiil,s ot tin Th urn s-but this usage, 
limiting to jnililu filling, is hkiwise alianelontd 
l'lomtlii mipioiid titi ot tin eiimnial law, diath 
st nil in is 'ii now ol umipii ilively i m oecuirtnce, 
mil still mule i mly an nth sentences executed, 
bn, exujit in i in ot libinti amt aggiivated 
muidei tin i \tu mi s nee ol the law is now 
usuilly (oninmtid by t ' uoiui into pitial scivi- 
tiid* lor lib Tin sii Kitty of stiti, lioucvci, to 
whom pi u tu illy btlnu tin ittuhute of mercy, 
even isis his pnwn m tins nsput with obviously 
mm here and disi ution Tlu jm diming powci of 
gnvi i inn s m the I'uitid Stati s is slid to he greatly 
ilnistd 

Ill the progitss of manm is, a »reat change has 
liken pi ii i ill tin publn iittiiidinei at e xee utions 
lotiniilv, jin sons hi longing to the higher and 
middle link win h ilutu illv pie se lit it tlie sc dismal 
exhibitions m my li u m _, windows it a itmsidi) 
ilili sum foi tin oil ision Liti i ltiue fuuushes 
Ub v itli vinous liistme is of pi iboiis urtu United 
mind ittindmg ngululy fiom a mm hid love of 
tlu spi tide Geoi_g bilwni w is fond of seeing 
e xtiutions Ills fm ml (ullv Williams writing to 
him ot the eondi mu ition of John Wesket (January 
‘i 17ti'>) fin riihiuiig tin house of lus masttr, the 
1 ul of Jlariington, s iys ‘ Ilurington’s porter 
w is umihinned y i uiiln Cadogan and I have 
alrciely bespoke places it the Biaznr’s I piesume 
vvt shall h im \imi honours company, if your 
atom it h is not too „qiu aroish fm a single swim ’ 
— Si lw vn’s t'oi n spondtini vol i p J2J The Earl 
of (’ulisli willing to Nelwyn, speiks of having 
iLtimhd tlie exu ution of linkman, a murderer, 
April l‘>, 1772 Hod vol iv p J.untB Boswell, 
the hiogi ijihei ot Joliuson, had a passion for seeing 
eve utions, mil ivui tin ai eompanying criminals to 
the gallows Hi vv is indulged with a seat m the 
mom mug iorft.li to Tyburn, ilong with the above 
n mu el llackmm, the oidmaiy of Newgate, and 
sin ntl s office! Visiting Jolmsoi on the 23il of 
June 1 7 n-I, lie me ntums that he has just come from 
the shot king sight ot iiftie n mui hinged at Newgate 
Boswell’s Johnson, vol via j) 331, Uroker’s edition 
At executions, there aio still eomidciable crowds, 
but tiny consist chiefly of tho lowest and most 
ile prat i d ot the population Duimg the excesses of 
tin !• leneh Revolution, the exei utions in Fans were 
enjoyed as v spectacle by ciowds of female Jacobins 
Fiom the circumstance of those furies employing 
tliemsrlvts with knittui" needles while attending 
daily at the scaffold, they became familiarly known as 
the Tncoheutet (Knitters) Some farther information 





EXECUTION OF DEED -EXECUTIONER. 


concerning executions mil be found in the articles; 
DAowning, GAttows, GmtortNE, Hanging in 
C uAtw^ Maiden, NewgaA, Parricide, Pirate, ! 
PkB53ing to Dkath, and Tyblrn 
, EXECUTION OF DEED, the performance of 
the ceremonies required by law in order to make a 
deed binding and effectual The^e ceremonies m 
England consist in signing, selling and debit nng 
According to 'the am tint tounnon law of England, 
signature was not noceasary to a deed. By 29 
Car II C 3 (statute of Frauds), signing was requued 
•for almost all di i ds But it is still a qm stum w hit li 
has not been positively detichd win the), wlun a' 
seal is used, it is liectssaiy that tin putus slumld 
sign When a patty, from any < an si is miabh to 
tv rite, it is usual foi him to pi nr 1ns mirk in the 
place of signituii But a muk is mini u .nn, uni 
signature by anothei, at lequc t of the puit\, is 
enough Staling is tin most un nut bum ot uitln n 
ticatiou of duds In 1 ngland, duds trr ti i limt dlv j 
known as deeds limb r seal A m il is absolutely j 
essential to the v dulity of an English dud, but any 1 
species of si il is sufTiou lit md in piat tue a c ominoii 
wafer is usu dly ajipt nded lkliun is Un tlnid 
requisite to autluntiuiti a dud Ihliwiy mivl« 
made eithti to tlu giantu ot to inotlni poison foi 
llim In tin toiinii ia.o tin tlu d In umn i ill oliitt , 
Hi the littrr, it is i dlul in i \tnn nul dots 
not aequiri its full ifkit till tlu uuidilums in , 
fulfilled Witiuists in not ibsnlult 1\ uqunul to i 
a deed in Engl md, but m pt n tu> it is usu il tint 
ono oi moii w it iu sst s slumld si_u \s i mb, a 
deed must br leul, it rupurul by i p irly to it mil , 
if not read.it is void u to tin putv lupusting 1 
Where a pi rson is oub r. il in t 'ham 11 y to t tt i uti a 1 
deed oi othu msliiinnnt, uni i m pnson foi f ulnu 
to comply with tin onlu, tin eomt in is m ikt in 
ordci th it tlu insliumiiit in <\uutul by tlu 
officer of the eomt, mil the t ueution having bun 
so made, tlu lnstrununl is cqudly \ ilul as if 
signed by the pa^ty 'Ihi t v< ■ iitnui oi wills m 
England is ltgulittd bv 7 \\ ill 1A md 1 \id 
c 26 By this atituti it is riqmitd tliat t viiv will 
shall be signed at tlu foot oi tin! by the bstatoi in 
presence ol two w itm su s Su W i r i 

In Scotland, silling was ionmrlv in esst nti il 
requisite for execution, )>nt that jirai tin washy I7H1 
c 4 dispensed with in neud to ugistoul diuU 
and has long f alien into ilisusi 'flu soluiiintn i ot 
execution .are now u rail at < < 1 by tin rid u ts 1740 
c 117, and 1081 i 7 By tln> forini r of tlu si n ts, tlu 
Bignatuie of tin makir (.1 tin dud is iujuih , amt 
by the lnttu, tin (ihkuiu of two witm sscs i ru id< 
Essential In ordu to a \ ilul exuutnm of a tit ul 
or wall m Seotl unl, it is mussuy tl it llu in iki i 
should sign m tlu prtsuio ot two witnissis, or 
should in thui pit si mi aeknowlulgt his si juituu , i 
and that the witm ssis sJiouhl then sign tin ir o\ n 
names, writing atUr tlutn the woid ‘witiuss’ In 
case the m.aku ot the tlu tl t vnnot write, tlu died 
IS Signed in lus pr< sent e by tw o notarit s, m pi r st itt ( 
of four w ltnesst s But in tast of a 11111, one notary 
and two witnesses an sidht lent A dud thus 
Witnessed is recent tl a%ponrlu*ive {'roof of the fat ts 
which it sets forth Subscription by initials lias 
been permitted in Scotland But tills moclr of 
execution is irregular, and whtro it has been 
adopted, proof has been required that r/e facto the 
signature was ho made There is one t xeeption to the 
rule that witnesses must ittistthe signituie n/,i 
that of a deed pr other in-triune nt the whole or the 
essential parts of which arc hulogi iph of tlio tes 
tutor. This instrument is valid without witnesses 
Bills and promissory notes, receipts and mercan 
tile accounts, do not require to be holograph orj 
attested. I 


EXECUTION ON CIVIL PROCESS is the 
method whereby a court of justice enforces ite 
judgment on tho person or estate of those against 
whom lodgment has liean given Tho common law 
of England allows foul different writs to issue, 
against rofi ictoiy debtors —vi/ , a tint facias (called 
commonly a fi fa), a capiai ad rnttefuaendum (cr*, 
*ti), Inna i frami, and flnfit ’1 hese writs issue from 
the com l wht re Iht it cord is on wlueh the ‘proceed-, 
lugs iu groumlid, and arc addiessul to the sheriff 
of thetolintv By a fi fa the goods and chattels 
of a (hbtoi m iy hi yttached This writ licsngamst 
jiiiuloged persons, |iet is, Ac A writ of ca sa is 
iluoctul against tin jwrsrm of a ihbtoi It, thus not 
In a<mnst {iiivlit gt d {it rsons Emin this wut, tho 
shmll miy imprison a dihtor, ind detain him until 
the dtlit Ins him sitished A wntso stringent in 
its i flu t is ugaulul hy the 1 iw as the last remtdy , 
lit me, wlun i ut ot lms bten issutd, no othei wut 
tan pmud agimst tin tUhtoi But if a Ji Ju has 
bet n tiist issuul foi y pait of the dt ht lieu sa will 
still lu foi tin urn limbi By 7 mil 8 Viet c 96, 
s 7s a ca ia cannot l>< issuul bn a th lit under £20, 
mil. ss it qijit ir th.it tin ill ht h is hi < n fiaudtllently 
un until \ /.in //.non i" now seldom used Ills 
iliiutid igmist a in in s goods md the profits of hi«* 
1 uuls 1'lie will of lard isofuiy indent date It 
is diluted agunst tlu 1 mils thomsilits Seo 
I 111 n 

Indian toy it cent ion igiinsltht e ,1 ate is effected 
by wut ot inn jtnitti,oi wilt of rln/it Exemtion 
i_ unst the jiii son is hy i ut of altai hnu nt Should 
this littu wut hi u tnruul non mt tnicn/itt, the 
jiarty {iiosiiuting Ins it m bis option to take out a 
wut of lujiii sti itiou, whuli isbius of enurso, or to 
obtain an oidir tor the si ijiant at unis An attach 
nn ut dor b not lu igiiinst a jiu r or otlit r privileged 
}*t i son, but an ordu i illrd a siqueitration nun is 
issued In t isis iif umttmpt the f ourtof ( haucery 
has ibo power to ordu p< rsonal t ommitment 
Envious to 1 md 2 \ ut t HO, md tlu, orders of 
eomt Uiiisu|iunt tlu non, the pufnrm.anco of a 
tlu tu m ('ll mti ry could onlybi enforced by process 
against tin. j it rson 

/. ai nliitii fo) thbl nt Stotlvnd tu, is it js teoh- 
iiit illy ivpussul, diligent< in eviration, ia either 
r. il ot jierson d lu llu lormei, tlu titbtoi’s lands 
may hi attuhed, by the litti l, his, jmson and his 
moi ibks In oidtr to tniith i treditor to uso 
ihligtnet agimst tin personal tst.at( of his debtor, 
flic debt tm ninth tlu diligence proceuls must be 
duly umstitutul by a liquid douimuit, 01 by a 
tlcuco, nr hy all at turn in which dt cri c is sought 
In this latter t ise, tlu law' in peculiar circumstances 
allows dihginei on the depend nice, in oidtr that a 
pnty may not lit tlejnnul of his limedy dunng the 
cui n my of tho at linn, hut sutli diligi rice tit pends 
lor its illut upon tin judgment m tin tause In 
Hit fast of bonds ami ntbi r inslmimnts rtgisteied 
foi t\u ution (ste Jlit.isriuUioN), <hc law allows 
summ yry diligi in e to pint u d , that is to say, execu¬ 
tion may piouul without the in ul of further appli¬ 
cation to tin umit Iiiligmct against heritage 
includes Inhibition, Aiiin'm ition, Hanxino 
a mi Saif, Mails am> J)i ties, Poinding of th* 
(aoiMi I’erond diligtnec is by Horning 
and < aitios, Ariiestmini, Found omino, and 
l’i iisos u L’orsDiNt Su these several heads 

EX FCU'TIONER, the official who inflicts capital, 
punishment In England f m Hie province of the 
shuiff ts ptiform this as well as evcry other ttunUl* 
t< 11 tl duty t njoinui by the criminal courts, hut praO- 
tu dly lit acts by ins servants or oflicers, and ho only 
attends to see the law properly carried out In royal 
burghs in Scotland, this duty is imposed on the aw 
magistracy, one of whom attends for the purpose. In 
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times happily bygone, so numerous were the public 
executions, that almost every county and town had 
its executioner, as an ocknow ledgcd officer of justice, 
with a salaiy for his subsistence Yet, we learn that 
on certain occasions, so odious and so onerous was 
tho duty to be performed, that a special executioner 
was employed Such was the case at the execution 
of Charles I The task of putting this unfortunate 
monarch to death is well known to have bun pci 
formed by two men, who, fioin a dread probably of 
the vengeance of the lloyalists, had cone (aled then 
faces under visors In const quince of the inystuy 
thus assumed, public curiosity was much t\cdid, 
and several persons fell undo the suspicion of 
having been coiicuiud in tin bloody deed , rummu 
even went so fu as to decide who w is the width i 
of the axe, and who held up tin lit id H cannot bo 
said, however; that any iiilainty w ts eeer Himd 
at on tho subject See Chandm *’i Jjdnihini/li 
Journal, first hi nos, vo! iv p 517 
Like many othc r ofhet s,th it of t \c t ntionc r sot ms to 
have btou at one trim lit rt tht iry m England Mi ik 
Bpeare ,mCorwlanm (ict n set lit 1),makes Mein nms 
oneofthech trie tc is m tin pi ly sjh ik ot * lit redd u v 
hangmen ’ In sevuil Cum in si itt s, tin tillnc of 
Headsman (q \ ) ts said to hue In in ilso lnittli 
tary, certain families being thus i, it wire, con 
denined to jierfc to il inf iniy I’lu ] i t lit adsman ot 

tile Tower of London tlntl m lSlil I'lu olhtt was 
latteily a inert, snioi ore, ami b is not l» t n til It d uj> 
III some parts of Engl uni, the o(lu < w is mnixoelto 
other posts, for instinct tin pm It i ot the <ityot 
Cautorbuiy was c veeutioiu i ioi the county ot Knit, 
m the time of Henry 11 ind lltniy III , foi wluili 
he had an allowance ot 20s ]«i minim hone tin 
sheriff, who was rc'mibuist e| by the Lxeheqiu i The 
sum ot tlurteenptint li iltjicnuy was hm" r jiopululy 
spoken of as ‘ ham. m lie’s wages,’ such sum,«null 
to a meik Mots, hi mg the tie it one time pud to 
the executioner win n lie offimttd hi tin 37tli e , 
this sum, himill as it now ippt arc, was oonsidnably 
above the wages of a skdh <1 me i Inntc 

Fiom Gregory Br.uidon, the London executioner 
ill the reign of .lames 1, the name Giegoiy w is 
employed as a fanuliu design itnm tor e v < utniiie is 
for a conside rabh period Bi melon h id the uldims 
to procure a (oat annnitd fiom the College of 
Heralds, and became in esqiuie by nitue ot Ins 
office One of Ins succtssois w'is named Dim, oi 
1 Squire Dun,’ as he w is called Dim is iefc ntd to 
in Butlei’s Ghod, published m ]l>82 

For you yomsi If to ie t ‘ Squire Dun,’ 

Such ignominy non saw the sun 

H6 was succeeded ubout the above jiar by Tolm 
or Jack Letch, commemoi iteil hy Diyden (I piii'i/u, 
lo the Uule of (Jiusl) and his name has since bun 
synonymous with hmgman Cunninghams Hand 
bool of London, article Tylmrn 
Executioners li ive, m some lnstane t s, c ome to 
trouble John l’net, the London cxtuiboinr, was 
executed 31st Mey 1718 foi minder In tin account 
of him, it is stated that one day, on ichiming from 
Tyburn, he w is arrested for i debt whuh he dis 
charge'! by a small sum in Ins pocket, along with 
the proceeds of tho clothes of tlnee felons lie 
had just executed -Old Bailey ChrontrU, i p 147 
If this work can be credited, the executioner was 
about the same time arrested while accompanying 
1 >hu Moll, a criminal, to Ty bum This anest, wlneh 
is amusingly depicted in an engraving, stay eel the 
execution of Meff^ being conducted back to New 
gate, h« se utenco was commuted to transportation 
for seven years, but having returned to Englanei 
before the period exrnred, he was taken and exe- 
* cuted. On the 24th May 1736, the executioner, on 


returning from Tybu'nj, after executing five felons, 
picked the pocket of a, woman of 3s. 6 d, (Hone's 
Evert/ Day Jlool, il p 695), but what was hi* 
punishment is not related In 1682, Alexander 
Coekburn, hangman of Edinburgh, was executed 
for the murder of a Bedesman, or privileged 
mendicant Lai ly m the 18th c, the executioner 
of Edmbuigh was John Dalgliesh, who acted at 
the execution of Wilson tho smuggler ih 1736, and 
is alluded to m the Heart of Mid Lothian It 
w is ho who ilso officiated at the execution of the 
edibrake! Maggie Dickson, a woman condemned 
in 17 18 for infanticide, but who came to life again 
aft.n enduing tins sentence of the law, and lived 
unmolested for years aftt rwaiels, as a hawker of 
silt m the streets of Edinburgh It is said of 
Dilgliesh, tint, in whipping ,a criminal, he made 
a point of living on the lush ‘according to his 
< onsi n lie ewlm li shewed him to has e boon a most 
eonsnlerite exit utioriri lohn High, or Heieh, 
k 11 plod the ofln o of Edinburgh executioner m 1784, 
in mdi r to isi ipe 1 pmnshm* tit for ste iling poultiy, 
lie dud in 1M7 Me Traditions of Ikhnbuioh, by 
| K Chambt is The emoluments of the Edinburgh 
exeeutioncr at one time < ompieheneled a lecompense 
m kind m tin mail eis of the eitv-viz, a loch 
oi hinetfiil, uni i i/oiiptii ii double handful, of 
nu d li.mi e nil sick, heiue ho leeened the clesig- 
n ition of Burl mini Tins ( nioliimcntswcic latteily 
coinmulid into i legul aliiy of 12* pir week. 
In sub s a lit e housi ami spee ul f, e of XI, 1 Is 6 d 
it i icli e xee lit ion , from die Exihequer the exeCu- 
tionci ilso in emit i ui ill uinu il illowance as 
Diemstci (q \ ) Tin'll t of tin Eilinbingh execu- 
tioin r was lohn Smtl, whom it was customary to 
ionline m jail for eight diys pi< nous to an execu¬ 
tion, in oiih i to intuit his attendmee, the expenses 
me urn d bv lum eluimg one of tin sc ]n nods of 
si elusion lie mg, as we lind, il, 2s bd, whuh sum 
was disch ngcil by the city Mott was killed by 
n main nms issiult m 1817 Since this period, 
Edmlmigh has Jud no legulai Snngnnn, but, like 
ill othu pines in Gri it Britain depends on the 
st i mi i s ol thi London e \i i utiom r, who is hired 
fm tin oi casion Tins pi rson ige is tin w'cll known 
Willi mi Gileiitt Jboi an execution at Ldinburgh 
in 1834 Gileiatt’s feo aud ixpenscs amounted to 
Aii 14s Ins assistant icicivid l r ), Ss , and for 
l iking tliaigt of both the city oruninii olhiers 
wiic paid il, li total expenses for tho execution, 
i 10, mclcpi ndi ntly of the cost of erecting the 
scaffold In 1815, the magistrates of Glasgow 
cnli rul into an anangoment by stamped indenture 
with Tliomas 'l oung, who engaged to act as execu¬ 
tion! t it i Huunjii use ol £1 per week, a free house, 
with coil and i uullis, a pair of shoes and stockings 
ome i v‘ u, .auel a he nt a guinea at each execu¬ 
tion At Young s death in 1837, his successor, John 
Munleuh, w is recompensed differently He was 
paid 11 jK i month, by way of retainer, and the sum 
of ill) for an e\i i ution Since Ins death, Calcraft 
has ollie i iti el Besides the usual emoluments or fees 
elf lived by exe i ntioners, they have from early times 
claimed the clothes of thfifie who suffer at their 
hands as a perquisite of office See Perquisite. 

'i in most noted executioner of Pans was the 
late M Sanson, who officiated at the mournful 
death scene of Louis XVI, and is said to have pos¬ 
sessed ai fjuireinenta and feelings not to lie expected 
from onu of his degrading profession. He was 
latteily assisted by his Bon, M Henn Sanson. The 
Pmsnn executioner is familiarly styled ‘Monsieur 
dt Paris ’ 

No professional executioner is employed at capital 
punishments in the United States There the sen* 
tence is executed by the sheriff, with the lumwtMMW 
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of ao under-jailer, thus last official performing 
the fatal toilet of the criminal, while the sheriff, by 
a movement affecting the drop, puts him to death in 
virtue of the sentence and the law of the etato 
Thus seems an advance on the practice m England, 
where, however, it could not be introduced, for the 
Simple reason, that no one fit for the rank of sheriff 
or magistrate would accept of office with an obliga¬ 
tion to perform the duty of executioner m person 
The military executioner attached to an army is 
Styled Provost marshal (q v ) 

EXECUTIVE S( o Govfknwtn i 

EXE'CUTOIt, ix Enci and the person to whom 
tho execution of a last w ill anil tostami nt of personal 
estate is by testamentaiy appointmt at confided 
(Williams ou Eret utot s, 107 ) 'the mere nomin ition 
of an executor, without giving any It g icy or appoint 
mg anything to be done by bun, is siiffie icnt to maki 
a will The vppomtme nt of an i xe < utoi c ui only bo 
by a will, the person who takt s i It irge of tin i state j 
of an latest ite being called an Admmistiator (q v ) I 
The appointment muv bo cither cypress 01 con 
structive, i e, gat lit led from the genital teims of 
the will The lust duty of m i\itutor m to take 
Probate (q v) of tin will lie dams Ins title 
solely fiom the will file t st iti vtsts m him freni 
the tie ith of the tt8l.itm, at which turn his uspoil 
sibility lit gms, ami from which tinn lu may tutu 
upon all tin duties of munking tin tstitt Hut 
Ills position will not In moguisttl is suitor in my 
court until hi hw tikm piobiti 'I lit wlmle 
person il estite vtsts in the txctutoi, mil if the 
tevtatoi lias iindt no clispositum of the lesidm, 
it deyolves, by common 1 iw and tqnily, upon the 
exteutor But equity will tnilt ivenn so tu to 
carry out tin intentions ot the testator is not to 
give the bent ficial mtctist to the executor, white 
there appears from tin will i mtissiry unpin ition 
that he should not receive it By ‘21 Hmry VJ11 
c 5, an exceutoi is bound to prcpai e> an mvt utory 
of the personal estate In pratlict, this is not 
usually done unhss leqmred, but if ic<|uind, it 
must be produced Vn e\ei uttn may rmsi m turns 
m respect to the < state in Ins cli irgi mil g< nt nil) 
it may be said that Ins powers, tluln s, mil h ilnhtn s 
aie commensuiate with those of the dtctiscd lit 
may enter the house of the lien in order to jemou 
tho personal propeity Tin hrst clums to be 
discharged aie those ot the ftuieial mtl the expe nat s 
of probate lit must then pay 1 he dt bts , an el lie 
is responsible tor paying them in due oid*^ so 
that those having a It gal prefen nee shall first be 
discharged \n t xecutor is not bound tu accept tho 
office, but if lie administer he cannot the n renount c 
the executorship without caust On the fit ith of 
an oxeeutor the office dots not piss to his executor 

An executor to a will n Scotland is t died i 
testamentary cxccutot, to distinguish him from tlic 
next of km, who art styled exceutois The term 
executor is givtn to all who managi the estitt if 
a deceased, win flier appoint'd by woII or by autho 
nty of tho court The fomici arc called executors 
nominate, the latter, t xemitnrs dative All executors 
must, before entering mpon tin ir duties, obtain 
Confirmation (q v) from tilt t'onmnssary Court 
This is equivalent to probate in England But in 
Scotland, no right vests m the executor until after 
confirmation, except a title to sue, being exactly the 
reverse of the English rub An executor acting 
without confirmation is call' <1 a Vittous Intromittcr 
fa v) Executors must, on' entering upon then 
office, exhibit a full inventory of the whole movable 
estate of the deceased. An executor is only liable to 
the extent of the inventory He is not bound to 
pay interest on Hie funds in his hands unless they 


bore interest before confirmation, or unless he is 
guilty of undue delay in administering the estate 
He is not bound to pay the debts for six months after 
the death ot the deceased. But, as in England, the 
expenses of thefuneisd and confirmation are entitled 
to immediate payment Hen ants’ wages and a 
year’s house rent, liav e also a preferable claim An 
exceutoi entitled to claim one third of the Dead's 
Pen t (q y ), after deducting debts But should ho 
receive a legacy, he is bound to impute that towards 
payment of his claim 

EXF/CUTORS m Scotland, the heirs t» 
nwtnhbiv, of a poison dcci nsed They aie the whole 
next of km m the tic in st degue in blood, but 
whoic the lit u to the lieritugi is one of tho nearest 
of km (t g, the oldest son), ho is not entitled to 
shau m tin inoy ililes without collation (q v) 
The ortli r ot suchsmou among executors is first 
dt st ondants, tin n cull itcrals, oi mothers and sisters, 
mil their ihilditn, mil 1istly iscendants, l e, 
tin fntlni uni tliost dinning tlnough him But 
the mother md In i family, till recently, were not 
illowtd to since id to bn own child at> wtestato. 
This harsh mle was «m stut tly earned out, that 
whtit (hue woe no illations by tho father, tho 
i low n siuttcdcil as ulttniu s hare s, to the exclusion 
nf tin rnotln r 

By IS Vul e 2!, tin 1 iw of succession to 
mm iblts has bon in stunt digrtc altered. On 
flu dt ith of m intisf ili li living no issut, his father, 
il in suivive, is intith'i! tn take one halt of the 
nun iblt isliti m pub mice to biothcrs and Bisters 
It tin fatlioi bo tb ul, tin inotlur tokos a third 
No fiutlui pioyismn, ltowtvti, is undo for tho 
inotlu i in cast sin is the only surviving relative 
it is to lx presumed, tlunfort, that tho other two- 
thuds would still go to the irovn See SoccKHaiON, 
Miivahi i 

EXECUTORY DEVISE, m English Law, ib 
sut h n limitation of a futim t stati or interest m 
lauds or (battels (though, m the ease of chattels, it 
is molt propt rly a btqut st) as tin law admits in the 
case of a will, though eontinry to the rules of Imu- 
t ition in < onvt v im is it i onimon law»(lllaikstono, 
('mum n J31) fiv t mmmin I nv, a fretliohl cannot 
be himltdon i frt t holtl, is an (state to A and his 
In irs Imt if lie tin btlort lit itl im tho age of 21, 
then tt. B and his In us bin < ui an estate be given 
to toinmtnte at a tiini uniutain its to A when he 
returns from Koine But though those limitations 
would lx void in i (lo(d, common law will sustain 
tin in as (xecutory devises This lorm of limitation 
is n si i uned by tin law against Birpctiuties (q v ), 
which it quins tint tin t stati must take effect 
within a 1 fi or lues in being md tvvunty-ono 
year iftn Tin* law will not mterpiit a limita¬ 
tion as an eiet utory devise, if it can bo otherwise 
sustamiil Win never, thcicfou, a future interest 
in land is,so devised aB to fall within the rules laid 
down tor tin limit ition ot lontiugent remainders, 
sudi rltvise will lx constru'd as a contingent 
runamiki, and not as an < \< utoiy devise (Cruise, 
Dir/tit, vi Sfiffi An (Xu utory devise, unlike a 
remainder, cannot lx deflated by any act of the 
flirt taker or dt visn , wlitn, thcrelore, an absolute 
power of disposition is in thi first taker, the limita¬ 
tion over is not an executory' devisp Within 
the period allowed for these estates, an executory 
devise e(institutes a species, of estate tail, and 
for this purpose, it is frequently used in America, 

EXECE'SIS (flow fjr lit, out of, and Igeomai, 
L lv„a' propt rly signifies the 1 exposition or inter- 
pret ffion o* any writing, hut is almost exclusively 
employed m eonne'ction with the interpretation of 
Sacred Scripture, to which, therefore, the eub^piei 
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remarks specially apply The expositor or inter 
jtretor is called an exeqclt. To interpret a writing, 
means to ascertain thoroughly and fundamentally 
what aro the conceptions and thoughts which the 
author designs to express by the words he has used 
Fur this purpose, it is necessary, in regard to books 
written in a foreign language, that the exegeto should 
know well, hrst, the pucise signification of tiir 
words and idioms employed by the wntir 'Jhis 
is termed grammatieo philnloijunl txtgesis In tlic 
next place, he must'be acquainted with tlic things 
denoted by thest words, and also with the hutoiy, 
antiquities, and modes of thought of tin mti n 
This is termed /iirlortro nntupim utn < v gtsis Both 
togetbei constitute ipammatuo hiUoural exegesis I 
When only an exjMisitiou of tin system of thought | 
contained in a writing i souglit ifti r, Ibis is ti mu I 
doctrinal or dogmata exigesi wink the ime-,ti n a 
tion of a secret smsi otliirtlivn that lift rally ion I 
veyed by the words of a w ntin is ti rim d all in tl 
exegesis But if a wiitm »is u gudi l fiom i pi u 
ticnl point ot new, uni in n fen me ti its 1 m iring 
upon Wo and inatuuis tin i\p sitinii is tniiinl 
viortti exigi sis 'Jin conipliti uni i oln n nt ( M gi sis 
of a wilting fonns w h it is i illi 1 11 minaitiui/ hut it 
restlicted to u itam iliilu 11 It w< id ot I nutty [mints 
the elucidations aie luinul s !i ha I lu smntilii 
exhibition of tlic rules mil tnc an of i xi gi sis is < alh d 
IlermcimUirji (n v) In tin cailn it uss of the 
Christian Church, the vlli _om il in thud i f < m n sis 
prevailed By the All vaudn m school in puticulii, 
it was gri atly ahusi d < )i igt n howi v 11 the gre itest 
of this school, cksi 1 ves high unlit kn i ndi iv out mg 
to secure a basis fm grmmntu il i \i gtsis t>\ a sh u p 
sepaiatiou of the lgti r il tin m u il and tin in\ stii il 
, sense of Seiqiturc I»t suits tin Mt vuulriim bool, 

the Syrian histone o < \< gc tu school h id many ad hi r 
ents m the Mast Among tin si may hi mi nti mi d 
Cyril of Jirusulem, Iplnnm ‘syrus Tolm < hiy 
sostom, and rhctitloiuh ot Mi psm sti i lust tow irds 
the end of tlic 4th mil dunng the "th untunes, a 
narrowing of the juiiii qili of tin fm intopie titum j 
of Scnptuio htgms to he ohsi r\ ihli thrmgli the j 
rapid ill volopmAd ol monkery md tlu lncrucliual | 
system, in STonsi {jiuiiit of uhnli tin import mi i I 
of the ilassic wnlcis w is uiuhi i ilut d, mil tin 
study of them ultmiitely ihmlonid m tin Wistun 
Chill ell, while a filling if uperstitions iniruid, 
wholly unmtf lligi nt and unsi uptui il, ^nw up 
for the ktti i ot tlu ‘Word,’ md < \t g< sis, il 
employed at ill, w is employ ul simply to holstei 
up piteoneeivul view By ml hy null jm ink ill 
exegesis was supplmtul hyilu well known (aim i, 
■consisting of expositions of looks of Vnpluic 
strung togithei fiom tlu ventings ol the olilu 
church Fathus In tlic 1 ist tin first of tluse 

was got up hv Pioiopius , r >20 so in tlu Mist, 
by I’limasius, .WO a n Mtliouji much w is ilmu 
for the exegesis of tlu Old ’Its' lment liy inniunt 
Jewish scholars, sueli .as Solomon J nehi Mu u 
Esra, and David Ivimc 111 ( lmstiaii the dognns 
for the most pmt, knowing only the ti xt of the 
Vulgate, stuck dunng the daik ages to tlu inter 
prctations of thoFathus First in tlu 12th, lltli, 
and 14th i entune.s, efToris yvire made hy milm 
dual Rihoiastu i {.specially by Abe laid, St Bernard 
of tinny mix, 'lhomai Aquinas, and An hulas of 
Lyra, to re introduie sonn thing like a grimmatico 
historical exegisis of Scripture But it was mainly 
to the gnat levnal if litters m the lltli c, 
anel the hunuuustie si hi lan whom it produced, 
such as Lauruitius \ ilia, Linsmus, &_c , that an 
acUanci mexi goals yvvs owing Ihe t ompiultnsian 
l’olyglott also oxeiciscd a gnat and beneficial 
influence Shortly after, the Reformation gave an 
to exegesis, so powciful, that it is felt 


at the piesent day, and, indeed, its effect is far 
more visible in the recent biblical *> criticism of 
Germany tlian it was in the days of Luther htmSelf. 
The dosiro for the unfettered exegesis of Scripture 
Btrongly animated the reformers, but, in fact, the long 
black night of ignorance— known as the dark and 
middle ages—has influenced them too, and disquali¬ 
fied them for framing at once a comprehensive 
e xe getic il science It required a couple of centuries to 
111 oy cr fi om the e fleets of medicv al ignorance. The 
more important Luthiian oxegetes are Luther, 
Mel me then, Bren/, Joick C amerarius, Stengel, 

< In mint/, iVc of the .Reformed or Calvimstio 
sc hoi il may be mi ntumi d < alvm, Zwmgli, CEcolom- 
puliu Bum Bi/a, Bullmgir, Uiotius, Olericus, 

A i mil of the Roman < athobes, especially Paul 
Sarpi During the 17th i , tin exegisis of Scripture 
s is. f rtlu most part it i hi md still, lmt about the 
mnl Ik of tin ISth r it suddenly rryivcd This 
iceiydi dm prim ip illy tn Joh Aug Ernisti(qv), 
md ) Si! Simhi (q el who established new 
principle s of i utu ism and hcimiunities, lliiotigh 
which ammituu histmu il exigi sis once more 
begin ti mike its appiuinie The labours of 
AVit km mil hcimi utt m ngiud to biblical MSS 
win of unmi use m i yu i Sun i the lr day, on to the 
prt si nt ciiluism his liini constantly at work on 
the w l ltiugs of the Old ami Nc w listumnt Ooguite 
1 mgii ig< s line been mon md more profoundly 
studied the intiquiti of tin 1 ist, of Egypt, 

Assyru Ai ibia and cr c mntnes, lnvc been 

lmcstigitc I tnd Inou t to In n on Ihe subject, 
the m minis and customs which picviil in these 
I uid , md which m si me of them, ban prevailed 
fiom time ilium mol i cl tin 1 iw s th it deli rmme the 
gmwth id iivilixiticm il nitious an l tnahlc us to 
entn lido mil eomprchcncl tlu condition of mmd 
pceuliai to rues m i puimtive stage of dc vclupraeut, 
mil to ippin iatc thin mul s of thought, and to 
weigh thi v dm cf then htuiry and religious 
ricmih dltlus line ii i mil mil ir stilhceeiving 
i u < 1 ul itteiitiini it the h unis ot nuuii lous si liolars, 
s i th it it is not too mm h t i say lb it we aie at the 
jnc i nt (1 e\ 1 1 tti l fitted s i 1 u is outward helps 
go ti limn ist mil tin 11 al running of Scripture, 
thin those who hue livnl at any otliei jicnod 
suhsiqiii nt tu its i {imposition Among the eminent 
n mu s m tin n < < nt ile\Wopment of biblical exegesis 
an 1 A Wilt I Du Mich ulu, Luhhorii, Gesemus, 
W il tl. Ini 1 s« hnc ule i, h mu Rost inn tiller, Hitng, 
Hn/il, Lw dil I ml nit, Dt Witte, Kuobtl, Lbcke, 
1’ mlus Miyti ()] h uisui, Ilengstenbt rg, &c The 
lnlhiimi if the <p immaluo (.ritual, and cntico- 
lu ton al (\igtsis of liiodun Goimany, is only 
In gmiung to in ikt itself felt m this country The 
most important contributions to tin 1 science recently 
nude by British scholais, an those by Oonybearo 
and I liny son, Alfoicl, A P Stanley, Jewett, &c 
EXELMANS, Rrvry Josffii IsiDoitr, Comte, a 
distinguished 1 lench geneial, yyas bom at Bar lc due, 
13th Noycndie r 177J He entered the army m 1791, 
w os pron#ti il to tlic rauk of captain in 1799, served 
with distinction in the campaign of Naples under 
Macdonald anel (JhampiMmet, and in 1801 was 
attiched as aule de ramp flPthe staff o£ Marat In 
ISOS while* with Murat m Spam he was arrested, 
and sent to England, where lie remained a jjfisoner 
for three years He was with Nujioloon in the 
Russian eimpaign in 1812, for his brilliant conduct 
in which, the Emperor created him general of dm* 
siou, iscpti mber 8th of the same year E seems to 
ha\o been equally esteemed under c\ery suocessive 
goyernment On the fall of Napoleon, he was for ' 
some time banished from France, but was permitted 
to n turn in 1819 In 1831 Louis Pkiijjpe restored 
las titles and rank Louis Napoleon named him 
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Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, ami on 
March 11,1851, rained him to the dignity of Maruhal 
de France On the 21st July 1852, E had a bad fall 
from his horse, from thu effects of -which he emptied 
oh the following night 

E'XERCISE, a yery important dement of mi du al 
Regimen (q v), both in the prtaination of health 
and in the cun' of disease To priscne ill the 
functions of tin body in licilth, it is uciessaiy to 
secure their dm mil ugulir nitiou m exercise to 
allow of complete miction of am put in tunifiou, is 
to initiate iliseisc, mil piobildy cun stiuctmil 
change, oi atrophy Tleni e tin d< \ i lopnii lit ol tin 
mnscalu system of tin sun turns mil imii oi tin 
mind and its organ, the biam iiqiuii tin lnoic oi 
less regtihu use of exercise <itlni m tin hum ol 
productivi mil uschil noik, oi by minis ol uti 
hci illy ilcviseel mithods i ihulatid to si iu a hhi 
purpose in reg ml to the i muniny '1 hus, si holistic 
education is i \i ii isi loi tin mind Gymnastiis (q \ ) 
for the body Both thisi m< ms mtii lngjly into 
enlighteniil miiln d pi utni, though tiny in oltm 
too much ni gl< eti d Ewmsi to hi In m In i il, must 
he attended with li st, to Blow the ti,,ms u liu Ii 
are worn iwav dining a it d actum loin n .toml 
but rest of mu pait or 014 in 11 otti n In t sum id In 
bringing otlurs info ictmls , so tint ivqil dining 
sleep theie is i„nh 1 mussitvloi 1 t miipli to anil 
snnult ini 011s ilisu-,1 ol dl tin 11< idlii < in mu ol 
thost most imnudnti ly midi 1 0111 iimtinl Tin 
best rcgulitcd liti is th it whuli sunm dm md 
pjoportionati ixmisi it nilirvils foi all tin 
functions, m< at il as well is lux l,l> 

E'XETElt (till r«> Asi of flu Hiltons, till /sen 
Donmnii 101 mil of tin Romms, / muml<i of tin 
Saxons), 1 city, ipisi op d si 1 sipai it( 1 mint v pulia 
n ntary uni niuniiqij lioinugh md 11\ 11 port, 111 
tile south cast of Divimslnu uni flic eipifil ol 
that county It bis cm 111 vubvity on tin lift 
bank of the Isvi , 10 milt s inn th west of its mouth, 
170 links wist south mi l ol London, and 7 i mills 
south west of Bristol It is on tin whole will built 
and clean, md h is two 1111111 Inn s of stii 11 tin 1 tmg 
ncai the cintn 'I In u in ome fun -.quins md 
tcrnccs Tin Guildhill lias 1 siugul u poll no, 
added in 150 !, and piojcctmgsuto tin stint Jutii 
cathedril, 1 cnicitoini stnutnn m ignilicinl in its 
ormiuent ition, w is 1 ni ti 11112 117 s It mi asuri > 

408 by Iff) tut, indhi 1 mu 171 tut lone with 
two aisles, 1 ti msi j>' Hiding 111 two X01111 m towns 
145 feet high, 1 i lion 11 ilupils md 1 umsist >y 
court Tin yvt st flout Ins 1 piofiision ol nnliis 
and carvul iiguus uni tin wist window li is In in 
tifultrieciy In tin ilnm is iilirk iri 1,'ol 11 do 11 
stalls and 1 inopn s. In sides the bishops Jnoni m 
exquisite airy f ibiu towering 12 lut to tin 10 if ol ! 
the choir In one ot tin towns is tin gii u 'loin ot 
Exeter 01 Betti's Bell, 12,500 lbs weight, mil a larm 
curious uitiqui elenlv E his ilugi floating ship 
basin, 917 feet long, 90 to 110 feit biouL uul 18 
feet deep, and a ship 1 mal, 11 fu t <li« p md 10 fi < t 
broad This < mil extmds 5 miles, md tiriinnitis 
at Turf, about 2 nukAhom tin lit ul ot the 
estuary of the Eve E has 111 igmliccnl r iiscncs, 
and exports dury, laim, md on h ird product tiom 
a neighbourhood iich in mu.1i pi odiuts Pop (ISbl), 
including St Thomas, winch is si putted from tht 
city by tne river, aliout 11 ,< *00 '1 In town sends two 
members to paibament In 1 800, 780 \ essels, of 78,227 
tons, c ntored and cleared the pint E w is anen ntly 
the chief resident e of the West, Savn kings Exi t< r 
bishopric, fixed here in 1050 by Iklwtrd the Con¬ 
fessor, includes Devon and Comwill, 2,1 deaneries 
and 588 benefices The city was formerly sur¬ 
rounded with grails and strongly fortified' On a 
l«9 


height to the north of E arc the ruins of Rouge* 
inont Castle, built by William 1 , on the site of one 
said to be as old as Ce sai's tunc Many Roman 
and Greek loim have been found in E, besides 
tesseUleil pan mints, fiaguionts of columns, and 
small In our.e statues. ' 

EXETER COLLEGE, Oxford Tins college 
was founded in HI,”, by Walter de Stapledoii, 
Bishop nl 1 v til, who n moved fiom Ifirt Hill to 
the pi 1 si nt site ot Exeter Oullegi 1 loitoi and 
twihe hlions In 1104, Edmund Stiffend, Bishop 
of Nihslmry tililid two fillowships and gave the 
colli go it-, jmsiiit 11 une hir Willuni Be tie, in 
lltd, tmiiulul in lit mini , uul in lb.lb, Charles 

I mm xid 0111 molt tin the is! unis of lersey 
uni Gin 1 iisi y In 1770, Mis Shoirs hit icrtiun 
nuts fm tin 1 st iblishmont ot two h Hew ships All 
tin si ti Uowslnps Win nt 11,111 illy ijijnoprutcd to 
vinous in lull nonius <n counties, < spi ei illy in tho 
wi st ol Engl uul A pi 111I111 ily 111 this college w is, 
th it tin alum funnel Bums though gem rally c died 
Ii llouslups, will stmtly spe iking, only stliolai- 
slups lmpoil mt ihuigis yvue mtioducod by tho 
icitiii md Jillous limit 1 tin uitlmiity ot 17 and 18 
Vn ( i 81 ml nppiovnl ol by tin conimissioueis 
ippiimtul to < my out tli it nt Tin muubci of 
fi llow xhqix w is 11 din ul to ] 1 ill open without any 

II st 1 n turn is to pi u 1 of Imtli The 11 venues of 
two ii llow slops w 111 divided imoiig the lietorship 
md tin 11 Ii Uowslnps Tin linn lining 8 fellowships 
win divotul to tin found ition of ‘22 si hol.irshi))s, 
ti 11 opi 11 without ii stile turn ti n limit 1 d to pi mens 
bom, nr fen bln 1 c yi us 1 dm itiil 111 the dioieseof 
Evitii uni two limitid to poisons bom in my of 
tin < li min 1 Isl 1111k Non il 1 xhilnlioiiB also ate 
iff ic hid to tin iidlige, uul theie .111 ihemt 16 
In hi In is in tin gilt ol tin Siiinty The nuinliei of 
liano s 011 tin books in 181)1 w is about 540 

EXETER m EXON DOMESDAY Seo 
DoviisiiAy Book 

EXETER HALE, 11 lugi jnoprietoiy building, 
on lln noiHi sub ol 11n Sti uul, London, is 1.11 
lut Img 7b lut wnli, mil 15 Git high It was 
iiiniphtiil in 1811, md eontuns npyvuils of 1000 
] 11 1 sons It 1 lit ilmtly loi liligmiis iRsemhliOR, 
md is n ipi it iicpust dining tin M vy Meetings’ 
ol tin si 11 il ii lignins soi 11 tii s It is also lit .as a 
101111 it loom, and has bun tin Mine ot many great 
in nsu al I eti s 

EXHAD'STIONS Mniion oi, is a mode 
oi piu\ mg in ithi matii il propositions regarding 
quantile s by umtunully tikmg aw ly pirts of 
them Ik lmthoil w is in qu< ntly itnjilnyid by 
tin uu u ut _iomitus, its fund unint il in ivnn, is 
stitul »iv Em lid, in mg th it thost ipuntitns me 
1 qua! whosi diflciinx is h ss thin my' assign ihle 
quantity Euclid employs flic method in Book x 
Prop 1 , uul it w is usul by \n tumults to prove 
tint tin ui 1 ol a ur'Ii is 1 qual to that of a 
light angh il tii ingli whosi ou< hg id|ouimg the 
light uigh is tin 1 iiluis, mid tin otin r the ilicum- 
fiunn In this am n nt mitnoil yvi may sco the 
nidiniMituy foun ot the modi ru ti.mscendental 
in dy ,1 

EX1I1BI HON, Am Su Am Exjubtiions 

EXHIBl'lION fx'DTisi ni/vr (Fi , Kipomhnn do 
rfiidiidio'' Exhibitions ol this Jcitid originated in 
Jiu.fi win 11 tlie iirst took pi no in 1798, at the 
Sllgg 1 stum ot the Marqu's d’A'iVe ^was held 
m tin M nson clOrsay and its giouuH, lmt it 
apjw iis co hue been rather a collection of such 
objects ot Flench art nianufaeduio as could be 
boi rowed from thur owners, than on assembling 
together of competing artists and manufacturers 
I 181 
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with tin ir respective wovks It is, nevertheless, The first metropolitan movement in favour of 
interesting as a historical fact, having been the holding a national exhibition m this country was 
first <>f these displays of which we have any clear immediately after the French Exposition of 1844, the 
and authentic record, and its more important efli ct results of which were so beneficial, that sevoral 
was to familiarise the Fiench mind with national applications were made to the government request- 
exhibitions mg that the mattei should be officially taken up 

In the same yiar, another exhibition was held m The government, however, as usual, proved itself to 
Pans, on a giander seile, and with consideriblc lx simply ixmitivc, and did nothing 
success It embraced all lands of manufai tun s>, In the meantime, the Society of Arts tried the 
when as that at the Maison d’Oisay was dm fly i fxpmment of holding exhibitions annually m their 
devoted to those of artistic me nt, hence tin credit own building in the Addpbi, but these, though 
lias been claimed for the I vtte I one of bung tli< eminently successful, were not sntheient to satisfy 


commoncemi nt of mditstn d cvlnlutious ecituuly, j those with whom a national exhibition had become 
however, without pis tut 01 truth a fixed nli a In 1840 , His Eoyil Highness devoted 

In consequent of tin obvious utility of tin c\hi j himself tlioiougldy to this object, ind made the 
bitions of 170 S vnofliei ivih held 111 1802 , mnlu 1 li ippy suggestion of throwing ojien the exhibition 
tho consulate of N qiohcm, with equal muhsx, iml , to ill nitious The pi 111s, too, woie suggested for 
thus led to the cst iblisliun ut «>f ttiennivl c xlulu paw mg tin ne eossai y funds and olhe 1 essential points, 
tions,which were,with ok 1 muni ml< 11 opiums fioni iml tin sdnme soon took a tangible form, and it 
political i luxes, lie lei until the m>xtl id< 1 w is j w is iirully de Lei mini d by the government to issue a 
originated m this countrv, m 1 S" 0 , by His Hoy d 1 loyal < omniis non, wlueli was ga/etteel .Innuary 3 , 
Highness tin Prime Consult, of Imldin i unne is il j 1 S 70 Piom tins inonieiit tin Uiant Exhibition avas 
exhibition np<n to ill connrs jfiulv kiuudicd lu oidi 1 to eniblc the coinmis- 

That was not, however tin (list mdiutiiol j siomis to entii into 1 onti uh, uul otherwise incur 
exhibition Juld in the Undid Kingdom Tlu | oblig itious it n is necessity to prof me subserip- 
Itoyal Dublin Society, possibly fiom tin Pu mu I tion» to a guar nitre fund The subset iption-lists 
sympathies of Ireland timing tin Tic iolution, i, j v, is opomd by tin (,>111111 tor 4.1000 The exlnbi- 
early as 1810 adojiti d tho pi in ot tin until cxlu tionfookplui 111 1 a 1st stun tun of iron and glass, 
bitions, winch xv is u t il j< us lx foie my otlut tilled tlu Uiystil Pal mi, in Hyde E’aik Txmdon 
part of the United Kingdom, tiny took plui 111 tin edits e plumed 1 losipli Pixton (q v ), was 
the Soen ty’s rooms 111 Dublin lake the 1 m< in li, | opi m d by Hu M qest , May 1 , 1 S 5 ] It was 1851 
howevci, they at tirst c onqoisid only speenni 111 ot ( li 11 lon„ 1 >\ lib li < t 1 nail mil Ob feet high , tho 
native mdustiy , e nine uia loaned In mg li icies On the giound 

In England, the fiisl xull e>i< 1111 id I slnbitunn 1 tlooi uid gilk 1 u -. tlu 1 were S nubs of t iblts Tho 


exhibition op< n to ill <01111 rs 
That was not, howevir tin 
exhibition litkl in the Undid 


mdiutiiol 


Kingdom 


lioyid Dublin Society, possibly fiom tlu Pumil I tion» to a sxiarintee 
sympathus of Ireland riming the Tic iolution, ki'xiis olioni d by tin (,> 


sympathus of Ireland dunng tin Tic iolution, i,jxiis opomd by tin (,>u<<n tor 41000 The c 
early as 1820 adupti <1 tho pi in ot tin until evlii tionfookplui 111 1 x 1st stun tun of iron and 

bitions, which w is suril j< us lx foie my otlut (died tlu Uiystil Pal mi, in Hyde E’aik In 

part of the United Kingdom, tiny took pi m 111 ’J hi eddii e pliiinid 1 losipli Pixton (q v 
the Soen ty’s rooms 111 Dublin lake the 1m< n< li, | opi n< d by Hu M qest , May 1, lS'it It wa 
howevci, they at tirst i onqu iM d only speenni 111 ot ( It < I lon„ 1>\ lib In t 1 <>a<l mil bb ft it lugl 

native mdustiy , 1 idm ma coaucd bung li icies On the 1 

In England, the fiisl xull oig 1111 id I slnbitunn 1 tlooi end g tile 111 -. tlui were S nubs of t iblts 
wero thos< ot tlu Umnish Polytechnic hoeielv 111 gl iss employ eel 111 the stiuetun wiightxl up 
wlueli avert lllustiitid tlu mim 1 il we dth of tin of 400 tons The niiiubi r ot exhibition exi 
county, and its irutltmud ipplimeis bn lninmg 17,000 '1 lie ixlubitum w is open 114 days, 


wero those ot tlu Uotnish Polytechnic hoeielv 111 gl iss employed 111 the struetuic wiightxl upwards 
wlueli avfre lllustiiteel tile mim 1 il au dth of the of 400 tons The number ot exhibition excetdtd 
county, and its nut It mud ippli lines bn linnmg 17,000 '1 lie ixlubitum w is open 114 elays, being 
purposes, Hu si w < u continue d mini illy vi ithout 1 e lose <1 Oitolier 11 'liio entile nnmbci of xusitors 

intermission until ls r it) M im lie di t l!niinnghun, ! av is (>,170000 nnigmg 4! lib jiti eliy The 

and Lixinmnl tlso Inlet leu d ixliilutums, tint ol Ingi t numb, r it mu time 111 tho huildmc was 
the seemut town wis bv 1 11 the most mipoitmt, 10 < I7(>0, on Oetobei 8 r l lie entire, money diawa 

and 13 1 111 Jy entitle <1 to be eioisiibied tin junto toi tie Kit, of ulinnsion uiumuteel to 4505,107, 

type of thi 1S11 exhibition null id, it is hy no uul rtt< 1 ill 1 xp< 11 e j xxcie elefi lyed, 1 bdance of 
means ce rt/un (li it both elul not luse ti uni the sum Cl >0,000 w is lilt oxei, so tli it tliere was no 
cause -this agitation 111 iiaom of 11 gie it 11 ition d e dl on those aviio bubsLidnd the gu 11 intee fund, 
exhibition, comment eel lp Efis l\o\ d Highness (be I’opnluly this gre it < xliilntioii ai is piopcily enough 
Punei ('ousmt mil flu Sneiilx of \its is < uly is < ilkdtln Wbild’s I' in, toi it atti leted a lsitors flow 
1848 'Ilie Buinmgh mi 1 xlubitnin ai is he kl m HI') ' dl puts of the wmld When the exhibition was 

The M mein ste 1 exhibitions xuit the e 11 lu st ] o\ 11 tlu buiklmg av is ele u< <1 iw iv 

held in tin gu it English mdustiial towns, but, 1 lit unpm t au< e ol this eilebiited exhibition was 
thty, like thos, avbuli wen liekl 111 the Midi mien’ ' ■><> obvious, tint othu eouutnis bee 1111 c anxious to 
Institutes ot liverpnol mil til ; ils, mil subst 1 'have some thing of the sum kind An exhibition 
quently in the Dollccutc Institution of Lixcipool ' av is lit lei 111 Polk in 1872, iltliough not of ,aa 
Juui a mixed eliarutu, tin illiisti itmns ot lit > inttruitiond elmutir, it avas the lirst for which 

aud mamdiehuis being pu lly well mingled aaith any Kp> 1 lal stmt tun avis erected in Ireland, and 


oljjects of naturil lustoiy uul a 11 ions ottm inn 
osities, for the amuse me ut ot the visdois 'llul 
of Birmingham, hoanaei, av is ninth mini com 


1 nri 1 ele s< rve dly g u e gi eat s itisf 11 turn The home Hianu- 
'llut fictures of Inland avtre admit ably display eel m 
com conpiiutiotiwitli those ot othei jiartsof the kingdom 


pletely ele voted to the tmi o 1 juts of nulustuil 1 Dublin got up an alternation il exhibition in 1853, 
exhibitions, it avas he let in the spat ions up utmoids mil by tho ptmeely munificence of Mr Daigan, 
of Jinigley Hall, uid av.es .a gievt siuttss, aspen ;avas en ibled to nuke an admirable ebsplay, 111 a 
ally when it is borne in innul that it avas e mini buiklmg of great beauty Tho Dublin Society 
out solely by ptirate cntetjaise r l he umltituel ukled a new leatnre—high art wes associated with 
mous munifittuics of that vvondtiful plm were , liiilustiid ut, anil a gaUary of pictures, the finest 
amply lllusti iteel and .1 most cueful attention , evu lu ought together 10 ms kingdom treforo, wa8 


milustiid ut, and 


amply lllusti iteel and .i most cueful attention , evu lu ought together in xnis kingdom Eieforo, was 
was jxaid to the exhibition of those ohjeits of irt j tlieu exhibited with great success In the same 
which were best ealniliteel to fosti r the taste of \i ir, a similar exhibition took place m a crystal 
designers, oiul otheis, whose duty it av is to giae pdue in hew York France, in 1855, repeated 
refinement to tho missis, by gi actually lmproxang the same experiment with immense sue cess , both 
those' objectsof lu'etssifca mdornimtnt in cxeixeliy the imlustnal and the art collections were such as 
use TlieMUce ess of the Ilinglev Hall Exhibition the xvoild had never seen before Though wanting 
no doubt Jetecl most be iiefiunliy upon tleat of 1x71 the- imposing magnitude of tho Hyde Park builei- 
whieh vpas approaching, tor it gavo an unmistakable' ing, the contents of tho Palais de 1’Industrie, with 
impetus to the industrial pursuits of the people of its dttached Picture gallery and its Annexe, were of 
Birmingham, and through them acted widely upon the choicest description, and reflected the highest 
others. | credit on French taste and skilL ..Several other 

m ? 
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continental nations followed with various success In 
Europe, it has now taken root, and every country 
looks upon an exhibition of its industrial resources 
and productions, from time to time, as a grand 
necessity which must be mit In 1801, tlieie was 
an exhibition at Haarlem, m which a vast assem 
blago of admirably airaugcd specimens lUustritcil 
eveiy mdustiy followed by the most industrious 
and philosophical people ot Europe Iu Belgium, 
also, a small industrial exhibition was held in I SGI 
at Brussels, consisting cbully, however, of irtulcs 
gf use, m which tvstotul design wits tin duel 
consideration 

Such is a a ery lniel outline of the lustoi \ of till sc 
exhibitions, which now form a pioimmnt fcatiue m 
this era of the history of civile, it ion 'J hi iulmssot 
their eftects is still to Ijo seen, hut, of (he 

beneficial cflects they hue alu uly juniliKul, it is 
not too much tosiy, tint they tpjie ir destined lo 
help most lngely m diffusing a Jove of mdustiy 
anet a peaceful einuliitum om flu whole globi 
Commcree may hive its wi ik points, even its 
meannesses, but it c mnot In cli mid thit te w ol tin 
occup vtious ot in in .lie molt Jiimi mising, in tenet 
more to teach the v due ol p< ui uni good will 
and if this he conceded, intiniK nothing < tn irmn 
assist it than tlicsi gu it 'ulhcnngk m whnh e ub 
nation she>ws its own spetnlities md gins lo 
Others the ideas which if Ji is u.iimulded tluough 
its centimts of pio^uss in nidmtnil ill like 
tho soci d inti i < li m_,t ol thorn Id, tin inti i< b m 
of iiiveutive geiuiis bungs out new Clients vud 
suceteding gun i alums will ie ip i j it la him I of 
lesults from out luelusfnil e slnlntnuis ’In milk 
the iiilvame m the aits iih lStl md jnomnli 
mmutactuniig and romin'iuil utivitv, m c slnln 
tion, the gicitist yit adiiivid is in t ike pi in it 
Kensington London, in I8l>2 mil in which ue to 
bo toiuprdundi d j>untin_,i m a hiji style' ot irt 
from ill countries Some notice will le< Itkin eel \ 
this < xpi c tul ni igmhi e id elispl i\ m cent Supple me lit ] 
See Offiiuit D< mi ijitn i mat lUiislnttuf ( a/ 1 /H/tti if 
the Gnat J'jhilutioii of IS'il { ! \ols), ilso Ifi/ioi/s In/ j 
the Juilti (2 veils), uni llkewi c the in i_uihe e lit 
set of woiks punted foi the eoiiuni sioncis (l { vols i 
lolio) J 

E'XMOOK FORI ST, i rnooi \ nurtly nniulti j 
vatefl waste, consistin'' of duk i lilies ol lulls nidi 
londy Valle vs, Itsepiue nnlisin in i in tin wist m 
Sonielsitshiie mil noilli ( i t of Di inn leiu It i, 
boulerul by deep wood >1 Je in I hi lolls n i ' ' ( 
Dunk* ly Li aeon to lbOS ie < t in ( li ipm m I > u low lo : 
1540, ami m Spin He id to 1 “»10 1'unm m slitis, . 
with some uevv ie il s mdstone in tin tunth, hum tin j 
substratum It isioviml with In ilh Lute l ->[>• * eel ^ 
With jumper, umbtnv mil wluntlibuiv, with' 
much miidowlmd llm uglunit tin. tint thin 
is a native bruil ot jeontis, known is 1 Minim | 

i wnies, leputed to ht stout and haidy bmce IS'il, 

3 has Income in non mining distiu t 'Iln nvu 
Exe, and its tnleiitvrv the Bull, use iu Exmoor 
It is subject to winds and riusts 

E'XMOUTH, a town y} tin i vd of Devonshire 1 
on the left bank of tin mouth of the Esc, 10 
miles south east of Exctei It stands at tlio lnsi 
and cm the slojie and top ol a hill rising fiom 
the sanely estuary of the 1 L\i It is noted for iti 
nultl climate From about 1700, it was the thief 
watering place on the Devon coast, t'll the rise 
of Torquay There is a fine pionnnidc on i s<a 
wall 18 feet high The Hahlon udge of lulls on 
Hi© cast, 800 feet high, prote'cts it rrom the east 
Winds Here Suono the Dane landed m 1003 It 
was taken by the royalists in IMG Top (1861) 
6025 . . © 


EXMOUTH, Edwusd Pm lkvv, Viscount, a 
famous nival commander, was bom at Dover, April 
19 , 1757 Ho c ntcied the navy when Id yearn 
of age, and fust attiactui native by- his gallant 
condiu t in tin h if tie on i/ike Ohuninl un, October 11 , 
177 b In 1783 , lie attame d the i ink of post captain. 
In 17 'W, having Win appointed to tho command 
ot the' Si/mjihi, a Irigate ot 8 t> guns, ho euooun- 
h rtd, and, attei a haul tought bittli, lapturcd La 
CLvpatn , a Fiunh fngitc, which c lined the sain© 
uirmhi r of guns Foi tins vutoiy, he was knighted 
In 1799 , In leuivid the 1 oium mil ot tho / iitpitueux, 
78 guns and w 1, sent to the Flench coast, where 
111 m\ ol lus most In 1lI1n.uL actions took jiliee In 
ISO! Nt li I’, 11 , w w is adv uiitcl to the' rank of 
lie 11 nl 11111 d ol fh(> lit cl in IMIS, to tint ot Vioe- 
adiun il ot tlic liliu md m 18 ) 1 lit was raised to 
the pi elite with flu title' of Buon E\ mouth of 
1 moult mu, DcvonsiuH, with a jiuision of £2000 
i yi 11 I11 1 Mb, hi w is si nt to Algiers, to enforce 

the turns of 1 tu *ty 11 gilding tho abolition ot 
Chustim slivuv, whuli tht Dcy of Algiers had 
violitul With iiomlniud fleet of 27 English and 
Dutch iisols he bonduidid fiiu city ioi seven 
houis md mllii ted Moll mum use dam ige, destroy¬ 
ing ill the Vigilmt fleet and many ot the 1 publio 
liiulelims fiuf the Dty const uteel to < ve iv demand 
I , who leu! 1 11 11 wounded m tlu leg mil chock m 
flue 11 1 ie>11 iieiivid 011 lus 11 tinn to England the 
tli mks of both IIoum e of l’aih unent auil was pro¬ 
moted lo flee rillk of MSI e,lllll Mill 111 (olllbe'l 1816 
lie Is 2 l, 111 iitnid fiuni puMie hi 1 vu 1, loaded with 
hoiniii , lb dud 2 Id Jmuiiyl 8 >) 

I'AOGE'JDS >Sei Li mm, Kish 

1 'NODE'S (‘ tlu de put un ’), the nunc given to 
the si 1 mill book 01 flu J’i ut iltucli ’It nny he 
r« r :n diil is i iimposi il of two p.uts-tho fust 
histone d, md tlu si < ond h gisl itive The histoncal 
t xte nils to the end ot the 18 th eh ipti 1 It unbraces 
vn in itu cot tlu vinous pi, p u itions, n vtural and 
su jilt 11 i‘ 111 li, 111 uli illicit 1 tho pioviileneo of God 
I01 till diliveiiliii of tin Jsinllte* from their 
bond 1 0 in |,_r\pf md dsn ill smbes the aceom- 
plishim ut of tliiu di Iim 1 urn, md tho (oiimiyings 
oi flu jiioph in th w ildi tin si i, fu is Mount 
So 11 In li 1 Iitm 1 divolid to i in mute and 

• 1 dun I 11 < ounl ut On iiistitut mu ol tin theocracy 

I In book piisint ui with thru ispects of Hebrew 
lustoiv \\h liive lust, i pietiiLc of a people 

ui livid s 1 ond ol 1 pi n pi, 11 di mu d fiom bond- 
_i md Ounl, ot 1 piojih s mi (died and set apart 
to tin si 1 wi c ot (,od llie pi ti<>d , mhraci d by tho 
lustoiy ot Hu book is usiully lukoucd at 142 or 
If) y< ir , \ huh number is obiuned as follows 
J 10m th di ith ot lose Jill to fin both of .Moses, 

(>0 01 Ol yi us, fiom the' bn Hi of Moses to the 

ilejiutmt limn I'evjit, 80 yens, and fiom the 
dijuitun out of J _N pt to the election of tho 
tvbeuiule, I u ir lie uinot he denied, however, 
without wildly viol iting ,11 the 01 dm uy laws of 
the min ise ot pojml it mil, tint tins is much too 
short a pi nod to ucount foi the rxiiteneoof such 
1 iiniiili. i of He tin ws 1 left I gypt — VU , 000 , 000 , 
ohIi-im of women md elution— 1 c, m all, at 
leisf ' 2 ,->(10 000 I liosi who we nt down into Egypt 
with laeob win ‘ Hue 1 score 1 and ten souls,’ ana in 
2 Jo \ 1 ,ir-,. the -i , thougli juolnbiteel from intermarry¬ 
ing with the l.gypti ms li«i vniounted to bctwe.ea 
two md time millions Tin writer ot Exodus, 
uideeil, siv- (elujiter xji vcrse 40 )ttmt ‘ttycsojourn¬ 
ing of tin ehildieu ot Itrael, who dwelt'in Egypt, 
was 4 id pars,’ adding that they left, the land 
‘even the sells lent day’ on which they had entered 
it This st itument, however, does not seem to 
harmonise with the author’s previous narrative, 

m 



EXODUS—EXOGENOUS PLANTS 


and is certainly i normals Unit with the language of 
tlx Apostle Paul, who says (Gal lu 17) that tin 
law was given 410 years aftei the covenant with 
Abraham, wlm li took plae c about 21 r t years be fen e 
,(.ioob and Ins sons wait down into Egypt, so 
that, according to this view, the Isrnehtis lonhl 
only have been in Egypt 211 yuis 'Jins is tin 
number lommonly leiepted, but it is not won 
derful that sorm writas should dhnn, tliit ‘it 
would be moie satiskutmy if wc could illow 4)0 
yeirs /oi the men iai of tin n iLion m I g\pt i it lie l 
than any shorter )>eiiod’ A still loii’n paind 
would undoubtcdlv illoid uldilumil s disl n tmn 
ami Bunsm, m hi-. J </i//rfui s ,stJh in tin II til 
fjrschtt htf , i ndi i\oms to slow tint tin kiubl. 
were in Egypt toi fniutnit uutiuics insii id oi two 
and that the nuinbi i 211 oi ly nulii itis tin paiod 
ot opprission Hit tmn whin liny win aillv 
entre ited ’ This loniliision is, oi omii i uinnl t 
by the npplu ition of pum 11 > 1 < s ot c i it . ism not g. m 
tally in ogmsid in tin S'bools or l’mish t In olo_,( , 
but tin li si ans no monlm tin i on. liision, Hi it tin 
usinl eluonology is liopai ssly wiong 

Aliy it not lie tbit tin intav il wliuli 1 1 ip id 
between the <lt ith of ‘ losrpli uul ill Ins biillutn 
and ,dl tli it gena ition 1 (Lvnlus i b), uul tin pamd 
wheu tlieie aiosi up i mw king mil hgvpt wbn li 
kmw not .Tosi ph (IaoiIiis l b), w is ninth louga 
than wi sujiposi > 'Jlu j) iss igc itsi It in IaoiIiis 
Hums to livom tins nle i hu tin inti i m mug 
verso (Exodus i 7) spi iks ot tin ehildiai ol Isi ul 
‘menacing md lnulliplving uul w ixmg ixu.ding 
mighty, mil tilling tin 1 mil,’ without my nfiiuni 
at all to the twin in iijin d in Ui.s )uot i ss , mil sill h 
words tie eatunly moii ipplu il.li to i sim i ot 
ceuturus th^u of xi lis, wliih cintmus, lu suits, 
would h unionise bittu Him yt us with tin tdi 
meut that tin J'gyptuu king kmw not (t i , h ul 
forgotten ill about) lost pit Tin only g m ob|u 
turn to tins otluiwisi ixtieimly piobibl. hypo 
the sis, is its mi oinp it i htlit y with tin liteimnt 
of St Piul, ui objeetioji luiwiMi, wliuli Butin r 
would not li ivi found msiuinoimt ihh lor m in 
exactly smnlai i isi lit sudot tin nispiud Sb pin n 
that ‘he w is no lust mini, mil did not tunibli 
himselt ihimt putnulus -/fit AyWi Uy «/r, \u 
Bd 1, 1100 

lu explanation of the (hionologu il ddheulty, 
tlie confusion lisiilting tunii tin tin of Iti/ti, is 
munei ila m Utbinv MSS his bun uigid uul 
this is notonously a fa till soma of aior end 
coutriuluturn wliuli l itnm distu entus hi\c not 
sufliaclitly ki ]>t in lnuul To addin i lull i n ism, 
howovei, would he' max iilmg m tin [in salt i isi 
for if it could lie pi lived tint tin pa loti -.t iti d 
in Exodus m ly li ix t In ai dibit yi did tluouji tin 
iiegligtuci of some iiiihsstian inlni,oi othi m isi 
and thus in ippioxnn ition be ’n uli to tin font 
teat untunes ot Bonsai ti is would inly pint tin 
wnta of tlie Paititauli in nmu eisibb inti^omsm 
w itli St Paul lunisilt 'flu dab ol Hi exodus is haul 
by Usha at I4'H j i , by tin Si ptui_,mt, it it»l t 
lit' , by II di s it 16IS li i be Wilkinson, about 
149'* r ' , in thi ta^ii of ThoHum> ill , and by 
Biuisai, is late is ] (21) oi 1111 n i m tin n igu ot 
Mcnephthih, in tin littci ol whuhyiais Mine Uni 
giyi'S whit ippi us to bi the Egyphm uibion e)f 
tile event The' genuine uebs end uitlii nlicitv of 
the book ot E havi been shirply eriticised m 
modern time's, but m flit, as enlv as tin tmn of 
Josephus (A'it n 10) thin wat Jtwswho looked 
upon the miracle of tin missing oi the' Bed Si i, 
fy t , as fabulous Among tin theologians wlio Inn 
^questioned tlie integrity ot L, arc Von Bengalee 
Stahelin, l)e Wette, and Knolitl, all of whom 
find traces of an older and a later author, the 
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former of whom they call Elohistic, and the latter 
Jihovistic Their objections have been replied to 
by Hungstcnbcrg, Havermck, &i , who endeavour 
to slit w that thi distinction is artifii iai, and the 
attempt to follow it out in detail a failure See 
Pini \ri tuu 

EXOGENOUS PLANTS, or ENOGENS (Gr 
(to, outw irds, t/rn>iiio, to produce), are those m 
winch tin woody hubstanci of stem increases by 
bundles of yisailu tissue iddcd t'xtunally The 
i \ogt nous sir m i ontiins a i eutr.d Pith (q v ), from 
which mit/ut/tii 1 / 7tnii piocet'd to the Balk (q v), 
uul tin b h h is y ci v distinct from the (lino vasculai 
in woody put which it sunouiids The exogenous 
I is Unis vuy difhiint m stiiutiue mil inanuer of 
I giowth limn Hu i udngi lions oi the aciogeuous 
j sp m Vmidst tin eillulu substinn of tile young 
I sLi in whin it his d< m Input lb-ilf fiom tin still, 

| Woody mid m si ai mimic ting the e otj lesions, 

I mil iltu w nils tin h ni , when tin si ippt ir, with 
j tin loot in tin imtiil ins ot wlm h they join A 
| si i turn of tin ti m exhibits Ho < i llnl ir sulistuico 
tiiMisul by e si ul ii biindli s (woody Jibic) which 
in the si i turn vi * mme in lisswulgi shaped, i idi 
ding tiiun thi until, but yet not jimlongid into 
tin uiitn it". It, wlm li eeiii to tin gri iti st ago of 
tin stall, ii limns ociupud by' tin ullubu pith 
Addition d lmndIts an mtaposul, as giowth 
piouuls, iliininisli g tin piupoitioii of iiliular 
suhstmci in thi st yet wdiiouttin so himdlis ever 
hi milling so <otii| i ttd togi tin r is to cut off the 
i omnium, atum hi l\n m tin ccllulu untie ol the 
stem md its link, whit li is m nut uiiul by nu ms of 
tin mi dull uy ) ly i ottui nidi ril, unpin i ptiblc to 
the nikiil iyi but etw ty s prevail eeou in the 
liudist md most i losi gi lined wood Tlie woody 
liyas wlii.li in loiimd m sue assist yaws, aa 
mw li ivi s in.l In me lies m d.v.lopi.l, lie feome.il 
unielst tin Ctt min inn (e) v ), into wlilill the yeooely 
films ot tin law h i\es de wend, bi twee 11 the bark 
mil tin biiina wood Thus tin loneaitin circles aie 
loiimd nsiidly.ini loi cich y'e u s giowth, distill 
_,nish dde eun m tin most in ituied tmiliei, md l)y 
wliuli tin igi of tius is \uy mminoiilv computed 
'flu hi _inimi_ of t i< Ii in w 1 iy< r lsgaiaally nuikeil 
by vgieiter ibund mu ol /inious lowfs, the open 
mgs ot which aic conspicuous in the' transvei'se 
si e turn In pines, tin laic of si )> ir ition between the 
] lyeis is in ukc cl by gn iLc't density ot text me'., and 
often by ilupet eoloia The igc of ticcs cannot, 
hoyvcui, bi c tie ulited with [lutect eatmuty from 
the eomailiic aiehs ol tin stem, as my eircum- 
stime which timpoiiuly meats the growth in any 
sumint i, m ly juodiii e m < trect simil u to that ordi- 
u inly pii.diu i d by tin i hange of hi nitons , whilst m 
Hu tins ol lio[in tl countries, at least yvhere tho 
wit mddiy st isi ms ire lint \ ay marked, conccntiic 
an I. ui ottin iinl to hi dismvaed 

The stmt tin e ot the brmth of an exogenous tieo 
]m ill e tly toiies|ieinds with tint of the stem The 
e isi id a bundles ol the' stem or branch form a loop 
win ii i )i it bi gins, and those of the li if md its* 
axil I try bud xpimg fiotu the loop The roots of 
exogenous pliuts hue i»t a central pith like the 
skm, but in i few ticcs, as the horse chestnut, tha 
ji Hi is pmlouged to sonic extent into the root 

Anunidies ait not ui feequently to be luet with 
m Hu sti u. tin c of exogenous stcuns, and particu- 
lirly unong the twining yyoody plants of tropical 
eountiies There arc also very many herbaceous 
pi uits in which, although the structuic agrees with 
Hi it oi an exogenous tree m its first year, uo further 
dt vclopmeut is ever attaint d , xvhilst m many, even 
tins is i cry imperfectly icaehed, but yet these are on 
othei accounts unhesitatingly classed with exogenous 
pBmts Tho exogenous stem and dicotyledonous 
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Heed are so constantly found together, that the 
designation exogenous plants is often applied to 
that great division, of the vegetable kingdom, which 
is also called dicotyledonous Sue Borwv Exog 
enous plants are also characterised by a pirticulai 
mode of germmition, with rofuence to winch they 
are called uorhizal (Gi i ro, outwards, ifiua, a loot), 
the radicle simply 1< ngtheniug ami not having to 
break through the coat of tin iinbiyo Tile Kins 
of exogenous, plants gum illy t-Cubit v mt-yyork of 
veins, instead of the paralhl vuns elm ntuistu of 
endogtns, ami a gn itir piopoition >1 bio,ullh of haf 
usually acconipann s this 11 tu ill it< d y m ition 

Exogenous plants in f 11 mou lninuious thin 
endogeiib All tin tries Hill hltrulis nt Ihdnn mil 
those of tern]irrati and mid ilimitis _oin i ill' m 
exogenous, is yvill isvuvimny In 7 ban mis plmti 
of these parts of the win Id uni m my tins, sin libs 
and herbaceous plants of tin tiopn s Miuost ill 
til es, ixccpt palms unlatiyv Liliana Paialamiti a, 
and tree Inns no ivo.'inous 

E XORG 1 SM (tiiuii iiuilrn to lonjim), i i 
conpiratnm in tin hum ot tin gods, tin turn 
used l>v tin Fitlnis ot tin ilumh to di lmti tin 
act of umpiring i'il 'pints, in tin n mn ot (mil oi 
Christ, to ilipirt out of tin piison possi ssi ,1 r l'ln 
fust Chi isli ms iil]und I \ il spuds tn tin n mn ol 
Jtsus Clm t, who li id i onipn ml tin d v il lint n 
the opinion m is it tin sum min intiituiud th it 
all idol iteislii Ion »i il to tin kingd mi ul Sit in who 
sulh n d luiiisi it tn lii w mslnppi d niuli i tin limn n 1 
idols - it vv is iwstonnrv t i minis tn itlnns pn 
v unis to tin ii mining ( In ist ■ lii InpLisin \ 11 • i 
Auuistliu s tin ul v ot mu ill il sin h id limiul u 11 pt 
anu in tin Tth i uni ill intuit wm n Midul i 
hdongin" to Sit ms kingdom imihisiii Ini mn 
gum al it tin hi] it ism (\iu ot t lnistim i In lit 11 n 
Following tin pi ii tu r ot tin llmnin ( itlioln 
Church, ( utliii utannd i you ism, lint it w is ] ml 
aside by tin ilitmimd Chiiiih \lllnnigli dun 
dontilli) illustrious mil oitlnidoy l’lotistmt tin olii 
{pans, such as Clu limit/ mil ft thud, m durnid 
unease nti d mil in mull m turns dum ivv ly with 
by thi ‘ I’roti slant ’( him h, tin |nutui Ii is bun 
11imtly ri vmd by tin Old Eullniin oi Hi* li 
Churdi ]i irty 

In the C itlioln ('ll null tin film tern of i youi m 
belongs pi mb illy to mn ot tin so i dhd riiiuoi 
Oiilcis’ Si Oi oil s Oiu bind lining not only 
himself in pi isoii (M itt i\ !2 M uk l 25, I-iiLi n 
S5, Tin 20' cist out di v ds, but litviug ilso to m 
the s uni poyvn to his disi ipli s il is lulu v id ’i In 
permunini m tin diuidi Ot i*-> .xmiisi m tin 
e.aily cliunh, both m idvtion to ‘ inir.'unions,’ in 
ersous possi ssi d, and m tin ulniinisLiatmn ot 
aiitisun, tin re an mum ions rvampli s 'liitidhm 
and Ongcn sp< ik ot it as ot oidinuy suiirnno 
and tin countd of Cirtliigi, in ' 2 r >~>, alludi i to its 
use ill baptism I In nti «t ixou istn is list d liy tin 
modem ihurdi in thru ditti n lit i ist m tin i isi 
of actual oi suppm-td dimoinu d possi ssum, in tin 
adiiumstiatnm of bi|itisin md in tin blissing ol 
the chrism oi holy oil md ot huh yv vti i Its us 
m cases ot possession is mow ixtrimdyiiu, mil *n 
many diseases is prolnbiti d unh s yyith Jii sjn i nil 
jicrmiRHioTi of the bishop lu luptisin it pniidis, 
the ceremony of applying tin vv itu mil the bap 
tiHinal form It is usid tipidlv in mfuit and m 
adult baptism, and Catlu ‘ic wntirs appeal to tin 
earliest examples of th' adinnnsti ition of tin 
sacrament as evidence ot the use ot exorcism m 
both alike The ntc of baptism d cMiinsrn in thi 
Roman Catholic Church follows closely the Scrip 
tural model in Mark oil H The i xon isms in the 
blessing of the ml and water resi mble very closely 
the baptismal form, but are more diffuse. 


EXOSMOSE See Entkismose. 

EXOSTEMMA, a genus ot Auieiican trees and 
sliutbs of the nituial imlir CineAomuw, nearly 
allud to Ciih/land Sevei il spieies yield febri¬ 
fugal bviks winch, howivoi, do not contain tho 
cinclioni ilkalouls ’[’lie most valued of these 
lurk * ari ( mbbu Bailc (i{ v) aud Saint Lucia 
I!aik, tin littii ot yvliuh is the pinduce of E 
ftonhumla, i nitivc of the inoic mountamous 

pntsot tin ,st Indus 

EXOTERIC Sii Lsoinne 

EXOTIC IMA NTS, m EXOTICS {Or coming 
fiom ibioull c nit iv lie cl pluits oiiginally derived 
fiom loii ign lountiii s Thi ti im is moht Inquently 
tjipln d to tliosi ot yvliuh tin n itive i ountry diflers 
so min li in soil oi ilimiti 1 1 oni that into wlncli 
tin v lim bun iimviyiit, tint then cultivation is 
itiiiidid vv till ditto nltv, mputing art tin nl heat oi 
otln i no ms dilli it lit I min those mpusite m the ease 
ot uiilitiiious pi mts T In i idtivution ot many such 
i \otii s is t in it d on vv dli gii lit sui 11 ss m our gieon- 
lions, i uul hot hoiisi s toil tin li uc a fiwwhlih, 

notw ithsl i in 1 111 ill tin i m ot tin gai doner, can 

dmosl min lu in id. to llomi mil otlu rs w luc ll, 
dllioiigli tlu y How 11 i Ii loin j ii t>t Im c npi fiuits and 
inis Noi in ildhi nltu s ot tins kind i v|« nenced 
only in tin i ultiv it mu ol thost which belong to 
w unit i i Inn iti s tli m oni own but sometimes i von 
wall the nitivis ot lol.lii Uptons, thus, the ilcll 
ioih funt ol tlu Jluhu * unhtn\ duimlmt in the 
mo t noi tin ii puls ot I in opi is si uc t ly <vci to 
b. nil in tlu inti ns ol But mi, ilthough tho 

[it ml 1 1 ovv s with so tin u ut In van i mi i 

I MANSION Si. Ill vi 

I* XIMiCT VITOX (l, vt ii/nilalm, a wilting, or 
looking out) l i tin tn it mi nt of ihsomt without 
iitiv. rniu ilu s, liy -amply olisiivuig its progitss 
met iviitmgit i on 1 iipii in i s th lough physiological 
mi ins , i tin instill.., win u i F i n tin c (ej v ) is 
tn iti d by keeping tin i mis of tin biolcen bone lu 
tin ir pmpii pin i, until tin n itm il {irocesses of 
up m i . (oniplitid I xpu taliim .s m this and 
otln l I ISIS obviously i ipiiti ddbiiiit thing from 
million oi tin sv-tcinitn doing ot nothing, with 
vv tin lilt Ii is In i ii sunn turn s < onloilinb d 

J X"E( T VTION OF Ell'E Sn IT oriA.MlIfy 

EX LM (‘TATION WEEK is tin name given to 
tlu pi no.l i lapsing in twciu Asiinsimi flay and 
V. lul uiu 1 iy In. in-, .lining tins turn tho apostles 
. outturn.I piaynm in t must ixpcctution of tin) 

( nniioili r 

E\I'E'CTORAXTS (Lit n nut of, mil pectus, 
tlu In- isti muluinis givin to i ury off the secre¬ 
tions if tin vu lulu s Si i Bivoni in, lipoM’nirts 
'Ilu piiniipd i \ pi i to) nts in antiinouy, Hipull, 
ijh. u u mlii m in g i bib un of tolu, lobelia, gum 
imnuiniu udotuli g tlb inimi, Ac 

EXIMK TdliA'TIOX Gn Evi i ( jokani-s), tho 
minus o otlu i cirri turn diHiliugid from the air- 
pis igis 'ike i \ n jiiii itnin if ixpii toratiim is of 
the iituniit v dm in tin di ignnsis ot ihai ises of the 
ihist swill In mn in tluii -Ipiratn description, 
S . nisi i>isi vsi's in , Bioscmns, I’nitmonia, 

( IINSI III HON At 

]■ MM’YSES in COSTS OF A LAWSUIT, 
Ilu m in a mints uloptiil m England with refei- 
iiui t" lingi s i Kigibh hone the pirtu s to lawHUlts 
ar. st it. d iiiub r < osrs In .seotliwl, these charges 
in com nouly spoken o f is expenses, and in the 
]in .nt u lull wi mull, i onseipn ntly, coniine 
oui do i to flic Siottish practice In addition 
to d. m indmg payment of the sum claimed, or 
junto]in met ol tin alb ged obligation where it hag no 
reftn uci to a pec uninry transaction, the pursuer of 
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an action at law in Scotland almost always asks 
tho court to pronounce decree in his favour for 
the expense of the proceedings which he has found 
it, or inay find it, ntcesnaty to institute. On the 
other hand, the df ft ndcr usually demands the 
expense attending Ins defence , and the gemr tl nilt 
is, that the party found ultimitely to he m the 
wrong has dt ert e pi onouuct tl ug nnst him foi th< 
expense whit li lit h is occasioned to his oppomnt, 
as well as for tlic sulijet t matter of tin suit As it 
is quite usual for a pirty to smcttil m out hrintli 
of Ilia action, and to ftil in inotlnr , 01 to nt t isum 
unnecessary exptnse hy tlic unskilful in i irdrss 
mode in which ho conducts burnt poition of it, t vt n 
though on the wholt In lit in tin light., tin 
adjustment of the amounts lmmttd by tin putni 
respectively often involves not onlv nun It unity 
of calculation, hut questions ot vtiv fun tlb t ihh 
legal difheulty In so far is the wlpislmtut m 
expenses is i mittci of t ihulitinn it is < fit t lid 
by tho iiulltoi of tin' (hunt ot St sum 01 ot tin 
inferior coiuts Sec At until', Sin i n 1 Goi i rs In 
so far as it involves qutstioni of Iiw, tin t, if not 
previously th cult it by tlu puls, must he earned 
back to him horn the uulitm It tiilui puty 
means to obpet to thi iiiiount aw irdttl to lurn hy 
the auditor m lus itpoit, he must l<itl_,e with the 
clerk ot the prut tss a siioit note ot hu ohji etions 
without argument A tops of tin noli must he 
furnished to the agt ot, ioi th< opposite party, ind 
the foint, 01 tho t.oid Oidinuy, litloio whom tin 
action depentltd, miy dm it the ohjtttions to lit 
answered t ither mill inc< 01 nixintiiisr Should tht 
objector f ill Lo make goutl his oh]tclion tin t \pt list 
of dist tissmg it will lit I ini tm hun Jf tin objection 
has been stab tl to Hit unbtoi, mil In h t. itptu tctl 
it to the t ouit, it dm s not ItiUow tint tin c\jit list ot 
discussing it will Ik lint wholly on tlu ohjutor, 
even if iinsuccrsslul While m qijn il to tht lloust 
of Lords lias been at tn illy pu tilted, uul suxite 
of an ordtr thueon Ins tiktn jd it ', i motion lor 
expenses is ineompeft nt, hut i imit iiitini ilion of an 
ajijicil is not cuougli to jncct nt th t n e foi tsjnn s 
being pionounccd It tin agi ill who li is t oudiu ltd 
the cause wish it, the dttitt tin txjnnsts will In 
jnonouneed in lus fuoiu and tilt ptify found 
liable will not be allowed to pit ad i coimfoi tlaim 
against tlie tlienl, is by tli il nn ms be might 
pre\cnt the agt nt fiom it coat ring aahat lit uiy 
probably has disbursed Tht 1 1 \ ition ot expt list s is 
said lo be between paitt / uni path/, uul not hifavtin 
agent and client, tint is tn sty tin losing jiaity' 
has to pay only the t xjiuist s w hu li It i\t been nt t ts 
sanly incurred m disc ussin" tht qinstion bchvtui 
tho parties judicially, not tin iimuttsuiy txjienst's 
which the overanxiety of the sum slid jnitymi-y 
have led hun to mi m to Ins ow n igt lit Ih u to ill*, 
there aie veiy few t isos in which flu cxpuists 
rtcoveiotl do i over ill tlu honi) fnt< tl unis til the 
agent against his client, which is (lit chut it ison 
wny litigation is alwiys ittendul with c \puist, 
even to the avnmiug ji ti ty 
EXPERIMENT and obst lvation ire the meins 
by whit ha t extend mil coiitmn mu knowledgt ot 
nature An cxjiumunt is piojierly i pioctcilmg 
by which tlic? nitpnni mteift it's a\i(h the usual 
course of a phuiorm mm, and makes the poavcis of 
iiatuie act under ontlifiotis tint without Ins mti'r 
fercnce, would nevu, jiuh qis, haae presented them 
stives all together The intiotlut tion of cvpeiimeut 
distinguishes the modern nuthod of investigating 
natiut imnithat of aucient tunes and of the middle 
ages It is by tins mi ans tint physics and chemistry 
have nude su h lipid stiidts avithin the last two 
centuries Thiough experiment, the investig itor 
becomes mastei of the phenomena he is conaidenng, 


for ho can contrive to set aside the unessential 
circumstances that so often conceal the real rela¬ 
tions and conditions of things, and make these come 
out into the light Exjienments exhibited during a 
heture on any branch of science are made, not with 
a view- to the discovery of truth, but to aid in the 
exposition of truths already discovered, they are 
sometimes called dt monstrativo experiments 

EX PETIT (Lai upeitue, from er and peritus, 
aptuilly skilled), a mm ot special practical expe- 
j in nt e nr cduc ition in itgaitl to a particular subjict 
| a woul commonly qijihul (ifter the French) to 
I nn dical or scientific witness! s m a court of justice, 
a\ lust stltclctl on account of sjiecial quahhcations, 
is in the t iso ot m an dy sis oi tho contents of the 
slornat h m susptcled jioisomng The tenn is 
similuly qi|ilittl to i pci son jiiofi ssionally skilled 
m h intlwi itmg, foi tktt t tion of loigcry of deeds 
uul sign iturt s 

EXPONENT ami EXPONENTIAL When 
it avas aa mti.il to express the lnnltijdn ation of unity 
for my ntunhtr ot suticssixt times by tho same 
mimbti or quantity, t g, 1 y 5 x A, 01 lxaxaxa, 
it ails found i tumuiiint dibitauation to anite 
Ixi- md 1 x a 3 , ot snnjily, r > J and and the 
ntimbtis, 2 md !, ludn it mg how often the ojieration 
iit miiltijiln atiou is ujieatctl avtie talltd cxjionents 
Eut tlu thtoiy o f expomnts gritlually leenved 
i xti minus not on dly contempt ited, and Ins now 
m txtinsnc not ion of its own Thus, «° — 1, 

a 1 — i7,t(““ - ~*/a,ui ~~ ai — Z/a", or the 

cube root of tin sjnin of a Also «* is the ath 
jioati l of tr, i In mg my numht r inti gral oi frictional, 
uul, a continuing tlu rune, r may he so chosen 
that a 1 ch ill be ctju d to tny givt u liunibt r In this 
east, a u t dial the logarithm ot tlu numbii it jne- 
senteil by o' Considcitd by- itsilf, n* is in expo- 
ntnti il Ut nt l ally, any quantity rt jut si ntnig a |iower 
wlu-.c cxjiont nt is xmdih, is m t spoilt nti tl, as 
ti- 7-“, ir’, At Ex pom n ti d t qu itions aie those yvlnch 
nnolu t xjxinetili ils, sucli is a* — A, — c 

EXPOSURE OF INFANTS See Infanticide. 

E XP RES,SION E, Con, oi ESPItESSIVO, 
Tlaliui firms in musit, morning avith ex|>ression , 
iinjn'siomd, with pithos Where tilt woid ajijiears 
it tht Ik ginning ot i ((imposition, the piece miutt 
bt (Minted tliroii'diout avith feeling ‘ Expicssione’ 
fit tjiicntla- ajijit us above ttrtam passages which 
aloiu are to m ptrfoimtd so, aviule the harmony 
in the at comp mum, nt goes on quutly 

EXTENSION, m Logic, is a word put uko 
i outi ist with another teim, CoitPitFinsNSioN, and 
tht two muhially txplun each othei A general 
notion is slid to lie tvUnsixe accoiding to the 
cxtiril of its ajijdication, or the number of objects 
nit hull d uiulei it Thus, Figure is a term of very 
gunt (\tinsnm, Ixciusi it contains m its compass 
nnny a unties, such as round, square, oblong, 
juihgoinl, Ac In like manner Eitiopean is more 
t \ttnsiac tli ui German, man than Euioptan, animal 
th in in in, organised bung than animal The highest 
gum a aie formed by taking in a witlei range of 
objects Mittci and Mind are the most extensive 
thssts that aae can form. For, although a higher 
genus is sometimes spoken of, viz, Existence, to 
t ill tins a class is to generalise beyond real know- 
3' dim w Inch does not begin till yve hay e at least two 
ictual things to contrast w ith each other What 
can be contrasted only with non existence, non¬ 
entity , or nothingness, is not genuine knowledge ■ 
rio pioperty can be affirmed of it apart from the 
thing itself Matter, in its contrast to mind, is a 
ical cognition, and vice vend, mind m its contrast 
to matter These, then, are the most extensive 




-EXTRACT OP MEAT. 


EXTENT— 


terms that have any real knowledge attached to 
them But this property of extension is gamed by 
dropping more and more of the peculiarities of the 
mdndea individuals, * organised being,’ m order 
to include both plants and animals, must drop from 
its signification -what is peculiar to each, and mean 
only what is common to both In short, these v cry 
extensive notions hnvo n veiy narrow signification , 
it is the less extensive that have most intoning 
The meaning of ‘ Man,’ or the number of attributes 
implied m tins generic expiession, is large Every¬ 
thing that goes to a human being—the hum in ful ill 
and organisation, tin mintal attiilmtcs of letson, 
speech, &c —is expressed b> this tirm, which is on 
tnat account said to be more Omtnif uiAsrvt thin 
animal or organised hung Thus it may hi si en 
that the greater the e\t< nsion, the liss is the com 
prehenwon ind the gieatu the comprehension the 
less is the extension An mdivuluil is tin turn 
of greatest <oniprelieusiou, and of hast extension 
< Sociates’ comprehends all that is common to men 
and to philosophers, togciherwith all tint is pccuhu 
to himself On the logicil usi s of lias distnu timi, 
see Sir W Uuuillou s Ltduni on I oi/ic, i 140 

EXTE'NT, m English T, uv, i writ issuing out of 
the Conit of Ext In qu< 1 to eompil p lyniait ol di bts 
to the down In oidti to w m ml the issiii of tins 
wilt, tlu debt must 1 m i dibt of Record (q v ) 
Extints no m dint oi m ml Tin foinuraif issiii il 
against tin riuwu ilcbtoi, and until i it tin body, 
land, and goods in iv ill In tiken itoim Anexhut 
111 ud is l-ism d at tile suit of i 11 own debtor igumst 
a pa son mdfbtid t > tlie unnn dibtoi On tin, writ, 
the chattels only of tlu person igainst, whom it is 
issued can be -ittieluel Wilts oi ext< lit m ud 
weic at one timo in nle the me ms ot git it ibuse , 
pa sons who win not clown debtors wao m the 
piaetiee of issignmg debts to the down, md that 
upon obtlining i writ in ud This jnaeliee was 
stopped by 7 Jaims I c 17, foils debug assignmaits 
to the crown Persons tin u icsortal to other 
means, such as liking the del t in name of the 
<rown, or getting tluuiselves ippomterl builds foi 
the crowm, ,ind in tint (hunter procuring the 
issue of the writ At last, the practice was iunlly 
stopped by 57 Geo IIL e 117, by winch it is 
enacted that the amount of the crown debt sli ill 
be endoised on every extent m ml, and that 
any overplus bcy'ond the crown debt shall bo pud 
into court to in dispose d of as the court sh ill 
elircct Bv the tieity of Union, extents nu 
introduced into Scotluid on ie venue nutters but 
the sheriff is only entitle el to take) the dcbtoi’s 
movables 

EXTENT’ (in Se otland) There were no taxes m 
feudal times The king was supported by the routs 
of his property lands, and by the occasional profits 
of superiority—ward, non entry, marriage, escheat, 
and the like—winch were known L f the general 
name of Casualties (q v) Beyond these, and the 
expenses which the ekschaigc of his ordinary duties 
to his superior imposed on him, the vassal w as not 
liable to be taxed. But to tins rule them were 
some exceptions When it became necessary to 
redeem the king from captivity, to provide a 
portion for his eldest daughter, or to defray the 
expense of making his eldest son a knight, a general 
contribution was levied One of these occasions 
occurred when Alexander III. betrothed his elanghter 
Margaret to Erie, the young king of Norway, and 
engaged to give her a tocher of 14,000 merks 
Tina sum was far beyond the personal resources 
of the king, and consequently fell to be levied by 
a land-tax—land and its fruits being then the only 
appreciable species of property But if the tax 


was to be levied fairly and equally, this could be 
done only bv ascertaining the value of the whole 
lands in the kingdom, as had been done in England 
in the tune of Edward I (4 Edw T l anno 1276). 
Whether tins was the fust occasion on which a 
gcneial valuation of all the lands of Scotland bad 
been made, as konl Karnes thought (Law TiuCta, 
tiact xiv) or whether there had been earlier valua¬ 
tions of the 1 sum land, as others have, supriosed 
(Cranston ? Gibson, May 10, 1818, Vac Coll), IS 
still i sublet of dispute amongst untiquaiies It 
is eeitini, liowi v a, that the- v ilu it inn bag spoken 
ot was lorn, known as ilu old cjtmt \s swell, it is 
spoken ol m the ut oi indenture of 15th July 1326, 
by which the pulnmcnt ot Scotland ugiced to give 
to King ltobat Bmcei the taitli penny of all the 
iexits ot tin 1 uty r during his lifi In this latter act 
it w is piomh d tli it such 1 inds as h nl beeu wasted 
by the w ir should he lev allied by an inquest before 
tlie she nil, mil the it tour, oi found aereliet, was so 
fiaimel is to emitun astitanaii both of the piesent 
v due of tlie linds, tnd of wlut they wtre worth ‘in 
the time of pe He’ In almost all ( ases, the now was 
c on,alti ilily undii tin old valuation, a fact which 
sinus how wnl(s|»( id must have In on the devas¬ 
tation of that tanbb w u The same deplorable 
fitt is brought out by- tin Extent taken with a 
view to ldist tlu hum lit (tssny foi the lausoui of 
1) iv id 11 On tlin onasion, tin new e'xtent of 
tin tempo) il linds setinly imounttd to i25,000, 
wlnn is tlu old ( \t( nt (Xaciltd 4,50,000 (Oriuston 
t Gibson, til s»p) Bui this stale of matters was 
n m istel win n I mu s 1 sui 111 di il m icstonng peace 
iud piospaity imbed inn before the lutluonce 
of Ins pasonil iju ilites rould h ive> been felt, the 
condition of thi count)y must lia\o improved, 
In e nisi the txb nt wlm li w is taken in 1424,for the 
pm post' of n (homing linn from eiptivity, skew's in 
giuaal in adi mu upon tint even of tin time of 
Akxanda III In wvail liter t isos (1481, 1488, 
15 >5), in whidi gi mts wao made to the crown, the 
ississuiuits wen lined from temporal 1 mds by a 
halts of jew extents, uaDialing to piesent value. 
During the minonty of M iry, the assessments, 
which weie In ivy md numerous, wac- levied 
accorilmg to an old evdint, but it is doubtful 
whitlnr it was tho cxliiit of Ahxander III, or of 
Divul jI, or a 1 dii om thin atha The extents 
of which wo hive spokai did not apply to church 
1 mds The sli ire of tin sulisidii h ipplu able to 
tin in was lei k d ai conling to the value of tlie bone- 
iuiH is settled by ‘Bagimout’s Boll,’ whub was 
miih ii]i in the turn of Ahxander LI] by Bene- 
numdiis do \ icei, vulgirly called Bagimont Crom¬ 
well lntiod.ueil i mint equitable rule ol assessment, 
ami lived piiusely the latio to lx laid upon each 
eounty , and Ins system was adhered to, with little 
viriation, after the He stor ilion (Act of Conven¬ 
tion, 2,ld January 1667) The reut fixed by these 
valuations, commonly <allid the valued rent, was 
that ai cording to which the* lamltix and most of 
the otlici public mil paiochul isscshincnts were 
imposed till tin pas ,mg ot tlie recent Valuation 
Acts, 17 anil 18 Viet e 91, 1854, and 20 and 21 
Vie, c 58,1857 iSti Vaidahov 
E'XTHAOT OF MEAT is obtained by acting 
upo-i (hepped me it by < old w iter, and gradually 
heating, when about one eighth of the weight of 
the meat dissolves out, leaving an almost tasteless 
insoluble fibiine Tht extract of meat contains the 
savouiy constituents of the meat, and is a li gh t 
nutnt mis article of food bee liEl !■ -1LA and BbOTR. 
It iud' T be i onci ntrated into small bulk, and when 
desiri d, maj bo afterwards treated with water, and- 
being heated, forms an agreeable, light, and nutritive 
soup 
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EXTRACTION OP ROOTS—EXTRAVASATION 


EXTRA CTION OP ROOTS See Evoirnov is, proceed as before, regarding a + 6 as one term, 
Th< loots which have in practice to lie most fre corresponding to a in the first operation Let, for 
(jin ntly extracted ue the tiijuare and cube roots It example, a+ b = a' 1 , then 3a' J is the new trial 
is [imposed to explain the ride for thur ixtiaction divisor If c be the new term 01 thud figure of 
as it is given in books of nnthmetic And first of the root, then th< quantity to be subtracted to get 
the squill mot The squatc of a + b is a" 4 the next remainder is dir •'c + 3a l c’ 4 c :i , and 80 
2ab 4 b‘, and we may obt mi the rule bj obsuvmg ) on till theie is no tern under The lule of pointing 


how a + b nny be diduccd fioin it Arrmgmg the m the extinction of thi cube root may be proved, 
expression aciordmig tojioweis of some httn a, we I as m thi cist of till square root, by shewing that 


2 (t + b) 


‘Mb +lr 
2 vb + b* 


observe Hint thi squuc roit of the lirst turn is a thi eubi of a numbei of u hgures contains 3 n, 
a‘ 4 2i ib 4- li'ia 4- b — 1 , oi "lit — 2 (iguim , and, therefore if we put 

a a point ovei the units [dan, and on each third 

- -— figure, wi shall liovi as mmj [ictiods ns tlure are 

2a 4- b) Mb+b- I figures id tilt root 

2o/i +fr It nuy ht oWiud that i mlt for tht extinction 

c , a, . , r , % -i ,, of niv i not t»f a mini Ik i in n l»e iint fiom tonsidei mg 

oubti.ict its squaic fiom ilic t \prossion and tiie ., *v .1 . „ .1 ® 

iemunder is 2 ,\b + V Dn.de 2,/» by 2V, uid tlu lu-w from flu .Munsim. ot a 1 b to tin «tli power, 
, ,i T . m I, I oi a" -f na n h 4 , tve, tin loot a 4- « is to bo 

result is b, tin n hu tun. ,,, tlu loot Multiply o| , S|( E ,* )1( )ON ul( n^ 01 , 1KtN 

2 a + b In f > 9 \u«l subtid.it tin tnodiut iiom tin , , . _ 

rc'niamdir It tin opuition dm' not b i nun iti, it . EXTRACT IVls MAT I ER is thi turn ipjilied 
shews that thou is motliu turn in tin root In to e. it un oigime n. .It. is n m mblmg liummc, tound 
this iase, we in ly consul, i tin two turns ( ,+ /, 1 m soils dining tin d.. iy or vtgctiblc linttei, and 
already found is in, ml is < om 'ponding to tin x'lneli an jmi qut itul dining the concentration of 
term a in tin pudding opu itnm , uni tin squuc wain solutions 

of this quantity h iv mg In t il by tin jm 11 ding jn cm i ss | EXTRACTS in a tu Inn. il si use, an lnediunal 
subtracted fmm tin nun ix|inssion w< m j pu p u itnms of legtUbl. [111111 qilis, got cither by 
divide tin r.niundu ley 2pi p h) foi tin met turn 1 putting the pimts m 1 solvent ot muisliuum, mil 

m the loot, mil tin t luw subtidninl multiply j tin 11 t v ipoi itnm tlu liquid down to about the 

2(» 4 b) 4 tin in w lii in, by tin n< w turn mil nmsistimy of lnu y 01 by ( xpn ssing the puce (if 
till jirni ess lr iy In 11 p< itul till tlu 11 is no u mini tin pi mts md ( writing tills last is juoptily 
dir l'lit iuli for ixti.utmg tlu sipim loot ot 1 i/n/inwtirf iiiur 1 xtiait 1, tlu utori, 1 out mi only 
numbii is m ula[itiitum ot tins ilgi In in il mb In ^ tliiisi \ 1t ibb t umiphs th it m titlu 1 lnlil 111 

flit if tin iiiiinbei bi 1 xpnssid 111 tiinisol ll» 1 uhx | solution 111 tin | ins of tlu pi mts tlu nisi lv es, or 

of its scale, it is si 1 n In In nionuilul ilgi In m il m solubli in th liquid employ id 111 ixtiaiting 

cxpiessinn ot tlu 011b 1 wi li ivi bun ionsnli ling J tin in, uul it tin ‘■mn turn ui not so volatile as 

Thus, N =■ m" + In" 1 4- 4 7 Tin nunilni ! t<> bi lost dining 1 v a]ioi it ion Now as many 

570 in tin diuuy si lie in iy In wnttm T v l(p | I exliietiu mittiis iu moil 01 lisa volatile, it 


7 X 10 4 (1 mil tu itmg it i‘ an dgtln m ilixpiis 
Sion, wi should (md its mot to In 2 y It) p 1, 01 21 


mikis 1 gnat ihffmmi wlutliu tin opnition is 
iiiinliutiil it 1 low ot it 1 high timpi 1 iturc 


The only ji ut of tlu mtlum tu il ink now uqiiumg Extucti in e illul uafaij 01 ahoholu iceoiduig 


explnuation is tin ink nl jnnntiii 


is the unnitiuum implo\id is witti 01 spmts 


numbei ot om hguii is k ss th 111 10, its squ m must Etlici is ilso usi il m 1 xti ictmg Diikimt j»l mts of 
be leas th ill 10 , gum illy i v u \ niiinbu ot >1 tjgun , emu >1 libnd difhunt ixtiuts, sonu bung of the 
is less than 10" (whn h is I lolhmul by " 1 ipln 1 1 , ; iiituii ot bitten otlnrs bung used is jiigiueiits, 
but also nuy Tiumlni of n liguus is noth s tluu t ami in, Ac Ixtiuts 111 lubli to gn at uncut uuty 


lO"' 1 , and thin line its sijuui is not li ss tli m , 111 point of str. ngtli mil composition and icquire to 
10’' 1 '—which is the sm ilh st iniinbu ot 2n I bi pup mil w ith gu it c ue Ev ipoiation ni v icuo 
figures Also, 10 " is the suidlcst mllubei ot 2n 4 J ^ I'Hirnl to In 1 gu it mipiov 1 liicnt 
figures It follows lint tlu spun nf umnilm of » EXTRADITION tin lining up, by mtliority 
figures lias citlui 2/i or 2//— 1 liguus 11, tin 11 , ofli\v,a jmson accused of a cunie, to the foreign 

wc put a point on 1 tin units pint of 1 nuinlui ol ; pinsdnUon w thin wlnih it was committed, in older 

which the loot is to be t xti utid, ind pond ivuy I [hit In m ij In tried time Exti ulition is usually 
second liguii liom light to Jilt tin liunibi r ot I thi sul.jiet of intern ition il tie tty A treaty or 
points will ilw ivs iqml tint ol tlu hgniis 111 tlu uomintum foi this puijiose was cnteied into 
root Tf the munbii of ligun s hi ivin, tin liumbu bitwoiu this (omitry mil Piaine ill 1843, and 
will be iliyidul into gioupsol twoiuh it odd, tlu bitwicn tins .ountry and the United .States of 

last group w ill i out mi only t uii_,l< h^ine Annin 1 tlu sum yen Cases h we frequently 

Jliciulefoi the exti «turn ot tin < ubi loot of a oecuiud whin w in nits have been granted, and 
number is diduccd fiom tint tm tin ixtiution ot th cll gxiiution by tin iiuninal ofheei aided by 

. .„L ... ... ... J.1. 1 . . . , , « " 


the cube loot ot ui ilgebi mal ixpiissum 111 tin , tin antlioiitus of couutrns with wlnih wc have no 

same way as in tlu ease ol the squuc loot The such eonvi ntion The authonties it Jlambnrg anil 

cube of (u -f b) is Antwnp, and in llussia, liavi given English offenders 

a 3 4 3o J 5 4 3u6 5 + b*(a 4- b 0111 to tin custody ot tin ofheir, or J>1 iced them on 

a' bond 1 Jhitish visstl On other oicasions, they 

. , -,-77— , To ,j hivi (onvicted them, anil punished them there, 

T >n ! 1 Wi I n iceiivmg a intified copy of the depositions as 

' ‘ + [ iv uk nee of the crime committed 111 this country 

Ilmcc the 1 ulc m algibii An uige the expression (Dke s Magistei ial Sifnop^i^, p /24, indOkc’sJIWjfM* 

anording to ilisn ndiin' nowns of 7r, the cube root ,n '" 1 Formalist, whm the tonus of wairants will 


of tlu inst turn a 3 is a, tlu lust tirm of tlio loot 
Subtrict its cube iiom the 1 x]uossum, md bung 


be tound for the guidance of justices) 

EXTRAVASATION is the escape ot any of the 


down the unwinder Divide the first tenn bj 3er, j fluids of the living body from tlmr proper vessels 
and thu quotn nt is b, thi siiond term ot the root j (ms) through a rupture 01 injury m their walla 
bubtuut the imantiTy Sab P lab" p fd Tf then 1 Lxi remcntitious matter thus s>omi times escapes into 
13 n ?. 00 mimnJer ’ ro °* 13 exti acted If there ! the abdomen tlirough a wound or ulceration of tile 




EXTREME UNCTION—EYCK 


bowels But the term is ofteneat used in speaking 
of the escape of blood fiom injured blood vessels 
Extravasation is distinguished from exudation bj 
this, that m the last the vessels remain entire, ami 
the effusion takes place by filtiation through tluir 
walls, nor doos more than a part of the blood so 
escape, the blood global,a being retained, while m 
extravasation pelfei t blood is , lluseil Many kinds 
of extra!asation lie mum (Lately f itil, such is that 
of urine oi of gall into the dtdomui, oi ol blood fiom 
the vessels ot tilt biatn in many t isis of ipoplexy 
The dark colour it suiting horn n hi mse is owing to 
extravasaled blood fiom mptured i ipillaiy vessels 

EXTREME UNCTION, a sacrament of the 
Roman C ithohe Ohm ch, whit h, is tin other s u ra 
ments supply spnitu.il anl in the v uious cirtuin 
stances of lift, is belit v i d to mijurt to 1 lie Cln istiun 
in death giaci iml stimgtli to cmomitu tin 
struggle, as will sjuntual as bodilv, of tin dying 
hour The rite of uni turn in ditbunt fonns is 
common to seveiil tif the siciinnnts tin limit 
‘cxtiemo' is gum to lint ol tin pusmt sail i 
ment, bet rust it is nsniiil foi Hit list ,ut ot tin 
Chnstnu eiiui lIn toumil ot Tnut diclms 

tills saciamenl iltlnmgh 1 piomulgiti d’ ltilln Will 
known passage ot Mill tints v 11, 1”, In huh l’/otts 
tints ugiril is hiving moit to do with tin gt m ill 
belitf in tin suntivi jmijitrtiis of oil) to liivc 
bit n ‘ uistituti d liyClmsl 'lie 1 din is Ik ipu idly 
allude to tin uti ot mu lion, and dtboiit.li m my ot 
thesi allusions mliinlv ula to tin urn turn i ol 
baptism uni i cmliim ition v,t ( itbolu s li lv on 
stvtril passigis ot Oiiriii < lnym tom, ( lsmus 
ot Xiles, ind l'o)ii limimiit 1 is du eiu m'lid 
ltig till unt turn ot tin ilyui"- i. do upon tin tut 
tbit in tin i minis sipuitid tliuulus ot Omnlal 
Clinsti ms (,ii i lc Ci tj it ii, \innniui mil Ni stun m 

the rite is tound, ilthough with in my ecu mom il 
aariatinns In tin bom m Citholn ('lunch, tin 
fljcraintnt is adnniiisti n d by the pi list, win,, 
‘dipping Ins thumb in tin holy ml moints tin suk 
person ui the hum of tin uoss, upon the cyc», i irs, 
nose, mouth, h mils, mil kit, it tub anointing 
making use of this hum of piiyti ‘ 1'hiough tins 
holy uni turn, ami Ins nmsl ti udi r mi n v, in iv the 
Lon l p u don tlu< wbitcvu sms thou li ist loin 
mitted by thy sight Amin ’ Xml so of the in u 
mg and thi nst, uliplutg tin fonu to tin siviril 
Reuses ’- Chilloutr’s ( at/m/a ( Jits/lUltid 
Extiuni unttion is ltjuiti il by C itbolu s oin of (In 
saciamtnts ‘ot tin living 1 tint is, it ordiniuly 
riqiuus tint tin rmpicnt should line piivnlisly 
obtained uiniHsion oi hm sms l»y ibsolution oi by 
perfect eontution , hut it is In id to mint unit 
lectly , actual sms not puviously nrmUid and 
also (although not mt tlJilily, lmt it eoidiii^, to tin 
mercifid dt signs ot Ihovnhiui) to illiviitc, ami 
even to dispt 1, the puns of bodily ihm isc 1 he holy 
Oil which ionns the nuUtr’ ot this s it i innut, 
must lie hit shi d liy the bishop a u unionv wliuli 
is ptrloimed with gu it solemnity owe i ich jur 
by the bishop, atb mlt.l hy i liumhcr ot priests, on 
Maundy-Tlimsday Tin oil so bhssid is itmuil 

for use during the you In tin (inch Church, tin 
sacrament is lulmimsttLed by menial priests ton 
jointly In its most suit, tun form, stvtn pucsts 
unite m its administration , in ordinary circum 
stances, it is confcired by two The Greek form of 
words also differs, ilthotiLb not substautnlly, Irtmi 
that of the Latin Uhurth The Crteks tall this 
sacrament ‘The Holy Oil,’ and soiuetuncs ‘The Oil 
of Prayer ’ 

EXTREMITY See 8kei.eion 
EXUMAS, comprising Grek Kxuma, Little 
Exuma, and the Exuma Keys, form part of the 


group of the Bahama Islands They contain about 
2000 inhabitants, who are employed partly in agri¬ 
culture including at one time the growing of cotton, 
but chiefly in salt-making In the lost named 
business, the E lank second among all the sub¬ 
divisions of tin gioup, hiving exported, in 1851 , 
115,150 bushils of salt Next to N issau in New 
L’lowdcuec, 1 ittle l’xuma is the most rousidorable 
port of entiv in thi Bahamas 

EXU'VI L, i teim appherl to oigamo lemaina, 
now seldom imployed, but tieepuntly unuI by the 
older g( ologists 

E YALFT is, m vt to a pros uu i, the lai gest and 
most nnpuitiut ol the divisams of the Tuikish 
iinput, whnh contains in all fb tyahts 'Ihisoaro 
again dnidul into Iwui in stinjak s the liras into 
uni, oi distiuts, and tin ee/as into milages or 
communis, i out lining villigis or hamlets Each 
ei ilit m l i in lal govt limit nt, as it m iy lie callt d, is 
ailmiuisti it d by i pisln, who is gin it nor, and the 
gum il n mu toi whom is rah or vieeioy The 
gin minis n( (lit i\ ibis hiloug to tin Dignities of 
lln Suoid uul in pislnsot two Ink, and when 
tin \ in i ii nl lo tin i ink ot v i/ii i, is is hcijuently 
tilt i ist, Huy hi limit p ish is of tlnei tails 

EYCK Ih in i i uul I vs ias, two illustrious 
punt, is ul tin old IJiuusli school Much dm- 
(itsMon his ii mu is to llu tiuu ol thi birth and 
il, ith ot thi si brotliiis md the vaimus elates 
t sigmd i tiur, fiom 1 nil to H00 honn liuuntain 
lb it lluluil w is limn in l Ibb, ami dan iu 1.170, 
w bib h light m gimril a good authority on 
uu a nt nt italis tile dibs to lu 1 Hit) and 1400, 
nuking Huti.it 11 ye ui ohlei than dan Their 
luithpl u i w is M i is 1 yi k, md thi y chufly resuleid 
it til ugi s mil Gin tit, and bei inn tin founileiR of 
tin l'hinish si hoot of punting The honour erf 
Ik mg the muntms ot oil punting is illumed for 
tin in, though suJliiiint iv lib mi Ins been aeldueed 
to sin w thd it w is pite tiscel piiviously Itotmy 
thin tiun, tin i itstom, hiiwevu, putieillarly in 
Italy, w is to punt with gums m otlin substlines 
of m idln sm n lime dissohi il in w itei , and if not 
tin lnventois, lluv win it, It ist the lirst who 
(nought into untiet and piifutid tin nioelo of 
liuxiii, (oliiuis with ml m sonu me ell mu of winch 
ml wi tin i hu f uu m du nt, while for transparent 
md linlliuil e,limning iml minute finish, theirg 
wmhs Juvi in vti been snrpissiel Till the death 
ot Jan, tin biotin is gum illy painted in cou¬ 
pon lion mu ol tin ir most important woiks was 
m dlu pule with Inlilinp iloois, rtjuehentmg the 
Lidos .during tie Dumb i subject taken from the 
Apia ilypM — pinitiel tm JoJih us I i/4, who presented 
it to tin cat lit ill al ol ht liuon, in (,lnnt The 
two centi il elivisnms of this picture art all that 
now runun in the thunli it (.hint Some) of the 
wings are ui tin <Sallery it I.ulin The mastcr- 
jinus of tin biotin is ui lot tin most put in the 
ulus of (limit, Knigis, \ntw<ip, Ihilin, Munich, 
and J'uis in tin A itmn d O dh iy, London, there 
in tin ii jin tuns ol I m m K, which, though 
small, well i v tnplify tin Inch quilitus of his works 
Tb. n a, liorti nt-. of n Flemish merchant ancl his 
vvib , si inning m tin mnlilh of un apartment, with 
their binds |onn d sigm il mil dated lilt of the 
porli ut of a man in a cloak and iur ceillu with a 
ml li uidknclm f twllSted poujpl the htael as a 
liubm painliil, a,cording i > an inseiiption on the 
liiwu put of the fiaine, Octobir 21, 14.13 and 
port i lit of i man wit) i dirk-rnl dicss, with a 
gmn head rove ring signer! mil dati d 10th Octo- 
fnr 1112 Hubert dud in 1426, and Jan in 1441 
Compile Waagen, Uher Hub und Jan van Eyck 
(Bj-eslau, 1822) 
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EYE, Anatomy and Physiology on the. In 
this article we shall consider: 1 The structure of 
the human eyeball, and of certain accessory ports 
or appendages which serve to protect that organ, 
and are essential to the duo performance of its 
functions 2. The most st rikin g modifications which 
this organ presents m some of the lower animals 
3 The special uses of the various parts of the eyt 
considered as an optical instrument, and 4. The 
action of the retina. 

1 The globe of the eye is placed in the anterior 
part of the cavity of the Orbit (q v), in which it is 
held in position by its connection with the optu tn rv e 
posteriorly, and with the muscles which sui round 
it, and by the eyelids in front It is fuithi i sup 
ported behind anil on the sides by a qu intity of 
loose fat, which tills up all the interstices of tin 
orbit, and facilitates the vauous movements of which 
the eye is capable 

The form of the eyeball is nearly spheneil, but 
on viewing the orgiu in piofilc, no see that it is 
oomposed of segments of two sphires of iliffirent 
diameters Of those, the anterior, formed by the 
transparent cornea, has the smaller dumctci, and 
is therefore the most prominent, and henci the 
antero-postenor slightly i xceeds (by about i line) 
the transverse diameti r 'the 1 iilius of the posterior 
or sclerotic segment is about VJJths, and that of the 
anterior segment about JJths of an inch 

When the eyes are m a state of lepose, their 
antoro posterior axes uopirallol, the optic nerves, 
on the other hand, diverge considerably from their 
commissure within the canty of the skull to the 
point where they enter the globe, consequently, 
their direction docs not coincide with that of tho 
eye Each nerve enters the back of the globe at a 
distance of about |th of an inch on the inner sick of 
the antero posterior axis of the i ye 

The eyeball is comjxisul of several investing 
membranes, and of certain liansparmt structures, 
which are enclosed within them, and which, togethu 
With the cornea (one of the membranes), act as 
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A longitudinal section of tho coats of the eye. 

1, the sclerotic, thicker behind than in front, thr* cornea, 
S, tho choroid, #, the iris, 7 the pupil, S the letum, 
10, the anterior chamber of the eye , 11, the posterior 
chamber, 12, the crystalline lens, enclosed in Its capsule, 
13, the vitreous humour, enclosed in thclnaloid membrane, 
and In cells formed in its interior by th it membrane, 15, 
the shehth, and IS, the interior of tne optic nene, in the 
centre of which is a small arterj (The other numbers in 
the figure refer to parts not noticed in this article ) 

refractive media of various densities upon the rays 
of light which enter the eyo 
The outermost coat of the eye is the sclerotic 
(from sUeros, hard) It is a strong, dense, white, 
fibrous structure, covering about four fifths of the 
eyeball, and leaving a circular deficiency anteriorly, 
'” UC «f» ls ocou P Ie< ^ by the cornea. Posteriorly, it is 


perforated by the optic aetve, and it u there continu¬ 
ous with the sheath which that nerve derives from 
the dura mater, the fibrous investment of the hum 
and spinal oord. Near the entrance of the nerve, its 
thickness is about ^th of an inch, from this it 
diminishes to about ?Vth; but m front it again 
becomes thicker, from the tendinous insertions oi the 
straight muscles which blend with it This coat, 
by its great strength and comparatively unyielding 
structui e, maintains the enclosed parts m their proper 
form, and serves to protect them from external 
lupines 

The cornea (so called fiom its homy appearance) is 
a ti msp ire, it structure, filling up the aperture loft m 
tin intcnor part of the sclerotic Its cueumference 
is ovi i laid by the free edge of the sclerotic, which 
in some puts presents a groove, so as to retam it 
more firmly, mil the connection by continuity of 
fixture betwien the two structures is so close, that 
they c an not be separated in the dead body without 
consult, rabli maceration 

The cornta, in lonsequence of its greater con- 
vcxiiy, pi ejects beyond the line of the sclerotic , the 
dtgite of convexity, however, varies in diflerent 
pusons, and at different periods of life It is thicker 
•than any jiait of the sclerotic, and so strong as to 
be a ole to legist a force capable of rupturing that 
tunic 

Although beautiful]; transparent, and appearing 
to be homogeneous, ’ x m rcibty couiposecf of five 
layers, dearly distui ishuble from one another— 
viz (proceeding fiom the front hackxvaids) 1 The 
conjunctival liyer >f epithelium It is in this 
epithelium th it particles ot iron, stone, &c, foicibly 
driven against the eye, usually lodge, and it is a 
highly si nsitree membrane 2 Tbt anterior clastic 
lamini forming the mkrioi hound iry of the cornea 
propi r, it is not more than 0 th of an inch 
in thickness, and its function seems to bo that 
of maintaining tho exact cun ature of the front 
of tin iornca S The cornet pi opt r, on which 
tho thickness and xtiengtli of the cornea mainly 
depend 4 The posterior clastic lamina, which is 
an txtremely thin membrane, in which no structuie 
can he detected It piobably contributes, like tho 
anterior lamina, to the exict maintenance of the 
curvatuie of tho cornta, so necissary for correct 
visum 5 The posterior epithelium of the 
aqueous humour, which is probably concerned in 
the secretion of that fluid 

Foi further details regarding these different 
layers, we must refer to Todd and Bowman’s 
Ph i/nological Anatomy, vol n pp 17—21 

The choioid coat is a dork-coloured vascular 
membraiK, which is hi ought mto view on the 
removal of the sclerotic Its outer surface, which 
is neirly block, is looBely connected with the 
sclerotic by connective tissue, m which are con¬ 
tained certain nerves and vessels—termed the ciliary 
nerves and vessels—which go to the ins Its inner 
suifice is soft, villous, and daik coloured. In 
fiont, it is att lohed to the membrane of the vitreous 
humour (see fig 3) by means of the ciliary processes, 
which consist of about sixty or seventy radiating 
folds Theso are alternately long and short, ana 
each of them is terminated by a small free intenor 
extremity^, and they are lodged in corresponding 
folds m tho membrane of the vitreous humour la 
other ports, it is loosely connected w ith the retina. 
The choroid is composed of minute ramifications 
of vessels—especially of veins, which, from their 
whnl like arrangement, are termed msa vortwosa 
—of connective tissue, and of pigmont cells, whioh 
usually approximate to the hexagonal form, and are 
a bout nnnr** 1 of an inch m diameter. In albinos, 
this pigment is absent, and hence their eyas have a 
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Choroid \nd n is, pxprm d b\ 11 i 1 j. I tl o sclc r tic 
o, c, cilmij ] crvos t nn# t v 1 «ti 1 t 1 In i / / sin 11 i 
cilwrry nerve* « r Minin % sv n ito \ / cih i y 
ligament iml imis It k l < >n\ i$J n K ft bit (1 inn, , < ] t i ( 
nent 

Tilt iris may ho rt^irh 1 is i jninss of the 
choroid, "with vInch it is ( ntimi us iltli uji Hun 
ar< difieipnctb of atiuctuit m Hit two numbi mib 



Fife 1 

Tho irU aril ntlj went ft! uettires soon fiom brl nd 
1, the divided edge of tl e three cents, tin choroid being the 
dark Interned! ite one 2tlepuiil, 1 the pr sterior nut face 
of tho in*, 4, the c liary pucewifa, 5, tho scalloped anten r 
border of the i cllna 

It is a thin flat membranous curtain, hanging v< r 
tically m the aqueous humour in front of the lens 
and perforated by 1 Ik pupil for the tiausmwsion of 
light It divides the space bctwi c n the cornea and 
the lens mto an antcnoi (tlu largt r) and a posterior 
(fee smaller) chamber, these two chambers freely 
communicating through the pupil (su fig 1) The 
outer and larger border is attache d all round to the 
lme of junction of the sclerotic and cornea, while 
the inner edge forms the hounlaiv of the pupil, 
whioh is nearly circular, lies a little to the inner 
mde of the centre of the ms, and vanes in size 
according to tho action of tlu muscular fibres of 
the ms, bo as to admit more or less light into 
the interior of the eyeball, its diameter varying, 
under these circumstances, fiom about |d to ^th 
of on inch. It is muscular m its structure, one 
set of fibres being arranged cucularly lound the 


pupil, and, when necessary, effecting its contraction, 
while another set lio m a radiating direction from 
within outwards, and by their action dilate the 
pupil These fibres are of the unstriped or invol¬ 
untary variety The nerves whioh are concerned 
m these mov< meats w ill be presently notu od. 

The varieties of colour m the eyes of different 
individuals, and of different kinds of animals, 
mainly depend upon the colour of the pigment 
which is deposited m cells m the substance of 
the ms 

Within the. clioioid is the letma, which, although 
lontmuous with the optic norve of which it is 
usuillj rigaulcd is a cuplike i xpansion—differs 
very mitcrully fiom it m struiture Before 
noticing th 1 1 d>oi ite composition of this part of 
tho eje, which has only been lcvealed by recent 
imci osi oj i< il ma isti^ition wc sb ill briefly mention 
those points l /aiding it winch can bo established 
by ordmai> c \ munition It is a delicate semi- 
tianspaicnt sheet ot ntraous matter, lying imme¬ 
diate 1} 1 ihirnl tlu \itiu is huinoui, and extending 
fn m the optic n rvc nc illy as fai as the lens On 
t \ limning tho emu no inner am lace of the retina at 
the luck of the cyi wi ihscrvt.d,, „tiy in a line 
with tlu ixis it {lie ghbi, a eueulu yellow spot 
(hud u hit in) < f ill mf ,’„th of an im h in diameter, 
uilltd iftu it discount, till iirltow t/ut of Sum- 
mini / As fin r< h is b< c n much discussion r< gardiug 
th stuictun and function of this spot, we may 
(bsent that Or I odd 
uid Mr b wm in two of 
i ui most tniinc nt 1 n Jisli 
microst ji ts aftti sen 
id ix unimtn m i _,artl 
it as i sm ill niotml oi 
pi op cf ion of tin ntiui 
tow nils fh< vitmus 
hum mi with i minute 
apirtim in the luinnut 
1 ht only mamni ils in 
which it exists ire mui 
lucl the m ukij Itsuse 
is unknow n, 1 ut visk n 
is i em irk il 1 y pc 1 f< e t it 
tlnssji t c in uinsl mcc 
which howe < r,iiuj pos 
slid} be ar ounic 1 f >r by 
tin fact flnf it is siiigu 
Inly fra from blood 
.vessels whuh curve 
round it, and appaiently 
iv onl it 

The structure of the 
retina, ns revealed by 
tbc nncroscnj c, is m the 
hi Just degu remaak 
abb* Although its gre at 
ist tine 1 ness (at the 
entrance i f the optic 
nerv e) is only shout -j x jth 
of an inch, and as it lig 4. 

extends ante noily.it soon A crtiesl section of tli« Unman 
ibmimsbc s to J r tli of an retina 

inch, the following liyi rs 1, tho layer of rod* and cones 
fiom without mwauls J^jooha ■* 

liny be distinguished in thointervoiimKlojer between 
all parts of if (l ) The 1 and4 theintrrifal(tranular 
liyir <f rods anil con • ’ ttner B r.nulBrlayer; 

fuquintly tumed, from 
its disci'ere i thp vim 1! i itai y membrane 
buine of J i»b, (2) The ( 

gratmltr laver, including the parts indicated by 
2, 3 4, \ m”the {[cure, (3) The layer of gray nerve 
substance, (l) The expansion of the optic nerve, 
and (5) The limitary membrane. These various* 
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structures are shewn in fig 4, which is copied from 
KOllikcr and Muller’s memoir on the structure of 
the retina Details regarding the nature of these 
various layers ate given -m KdUiker’s Manual of 
Human Histology, and m Todd and Bowman, 
op etl 

It now remains for us to describe the tiansparint 
media wlm U octupy the mttnor of the globe, md 
through which tin rays of light must piss litiort 
they can reach the litini, and form on it tin images 
of external objects Wt shall consider them in the 
order m which the lays of light strike them 

Imtncdi itcly b<lurid the tiansjgiient conus is the 
aqueous humour which fills up the sntmor md 
postenoi cliambus which In between tin conic i 
and the lens As its name implies, it winy neatly 
pure water, with a intic trace of ilbutnc n and 
chloride of sodium \s no cpithihum < vists in 
front of the ms, or oil the nntciioi surfui of the 
lens, it is most piobibly seclctcd by the cells on 
the postenoi snrfici ot the conn i 

The (ii/slul/tiu /ms Ins opposite to and behind 
the pupil, almost close to the ms, and its postenoi 
surface is received into a corresponding elepres 
ston on ^toc ifi ernrt of the litreous humoui (see 
fig 1) In fonn, it is i double cotivev lens, with 
surfaces of uncepul emvature, the postenoi being 
the most convix It is e in lose d m i tiansparerit 
capsule, of winch the put enuring the inte nor 
sin face is marly fora times tbukei tbm tbit it 
the posterior asj«>cl, m tonse cjihiu <, doubtless, of 
greater strength being leenund m limit, where 
there is no support, thin bemud, when tin* lens is 
adhere nt to the vitieous inembiim 'I lie niuios 
copic cx emulation ol the substnue oi body of the' 
lens reveals a stiuclure of wimdulid beauty Its 
whole mass is composed of ivtiumly minute clem 
gated nbbon like struetuus, commonly e die el the 
fibres of the tins, wine b ire ie gaiele d by Kolhkt e is 
thin unlit d Inins, with eleir, ilhumiimus lout. nts 
These blues .ue mangeil side by side m lauu 1! i, of 
whieh mmy Inuxlicil exist in every lens ami winch 
are so pi iced as to give to the lutcinu mil poste nor 
surface's the appearmce of ,i eentril stir, with 
meiuhan lines 

The lens graeluilly incicases in density, and, it 
the same time m refracting powci, tow mis the 
centri , by tins means, the eonvotgente of the 
central rays is increased, inrlthe y ue la ought to the 
same focus as the riys pissing tluougli the more 
circtunfeitntial poitions ol tht lens ( Vecoieling 
to Brewsti r, tin ie fi icting powu it thi surf ice is 
1‘3767, and it tin i outre 1 ) 

According to Be r/i Inis tin 1ms emit tins OS per 
cent of watoi, % of ilhumen, with minute quin 
titles of salts, membiane, In consequent e ol the 
albumen, it bocomis hard .uul op ique on boiling, is 
wo familiarly see in the c ist of the eyes of boiled 
fish. In the adult, its long diameter l mges from 
•i[d to ^ths, .md its antcro poste urn ill une tei from 
5th to jth of an inch, and it weighs three oi four 
grains 

The mil eons humous lies in tin concavity of the 
retina, and occupies about foui ilftbs of tho eye pos 
tenorly Its form is she wn m bg 1 It is cncloscel 
in the hyaloid inemlnane, which sttuls numerous 
processes inwards, so as to divide the cavity into 
a senes of compartments, and thus to equalise the 
pressure everted by the enclosed soft gelatinous 
mass Betwein tin interior border of the letma 
and the bonier of tin It ns, we have a series of racli 
atmg folds or plaitings ti rmed the i diary processes 
of the i ifieous body, into which tho ciliary pi ocesses of 
tht choroid dove-tail The vitreous humour contains, 
according to Bernelius, 98 4 per cent of water, with 
a trace of albumen and salts, and hence, as might 


be expected, its refractive index, is almost identical 
with that of water 

The appendages of the eye now claim our notice. 
The most important of -these appendages are tho 
muscles witlitn the orbit, the eyelids, the lachrymal 
apparatus, and the conjunctiva, to which (although 
less important) we may add the eyebrows 

The muscles by which the eye is moved are four 
straight (or lull) musiles, anil two oblique (tho 
superior and mfuior) The former arise from the 
margin of the optic foramen at tho apex of the orbit, 
and an inserted into the sclerotic near the cornea, 
abow, below, uul on either side The superior 
oblique arises with the struglit muscles, but after 
running to tho upper edge of the orbit, has ita 



Fig 5 

lhe miiicUa of tht it ill, the \ipw bring taken from tho 
outei oft h< right mint 

1, a am ill fragment of lit sphenoid hone it the back of tho 
mint roiitdiiiiiiL, the lorumtn, thiotigh which, 2, the optli 
m rvr p « , i, the globe of tlic eve , 4, the let itor pulpebr so 
muscU r > tlit supt 11 ii obliqui munch fi its curtilagmous 
pulht utt ti lu d to tin upptredgi of theoibit, 7, its l effected 
tendon, 8, tht mfeiioi obliqui muscle, Hit little knob near 
tin liguti 8 bun* a ditithed fi igmuit of the superior max- 
illurv bone from vvhuh it mists 9, the superior rectus, 

10, the into ml rcrtii*, purtl\ concealed bj the optic nert o, 

11, 12 the two ends of the extern il uctus, the intermediate 
portion hiving hi in mnotid, 11, the mferhn lectus, 14, 
the tunica vlbugmuv, 1mlived by the expansion of the tendons 
of the four recti inusi Uh 

dirictum changed by a pul by, and proceeds hack- 
waids, outwirils, and (lowmv 'ids (see lig 5) The 
infi rim oblique insi s from the low i r jurt of the 
mint, and jiossi s b ickw uds, onlw aids, and upwards 
The lution of tin straight lirascks is sulkciently 
obvious horn thin dine turn when acting collec¬ 
tively, thty fix md ritrut the eye, and when 
aitrag singly thiy turn it tow aids thur respective- 
sides ’Die oblique muse Its antagonise the recti, 
and draw the eye foiw irds , the superior, acting 
abovt, direits tin fiont of the eye downwards ana 
outwards, .and the interior upvv.aids and mwrards 
By the duly associated action of these muscles, 
the eye is enabled to move (w ithin definite limits) m 
ev ciy dux etion 

'Flic cue!ids arc two tbm movable folds placed m 
fiont of the eye, to shield it fiom too stiong light, 
anil to protect its anteuor siuface They are com¬ 
posed of (1) skin , (2) of a thin pi ite of fibre cartilage, 
timed tin tarsal caitilage, the inner surface of 
which is gtcoved bv tluity or forty parallel vertical 
lim s m which the Meibomian glands are imbedded , 
and (}) ol a layer of mucous membiane, continuous, 
as we shall pi < sently see, w ith that which lines the- 
nostiils, atul which joins the skm at the margin of 
tlu lids, m which the eyelashes {cilia) are arranged 
m two or moic rows The upper lid is much the 
lirgo , and to the posterior holder of its cartilage,, 
a special muscle is attached, termed the levator 
jutl/ieb)<ti supenons, whose object is to hlevate 
the lid, and thus open the eye, while there is 
another muscle, the oi biculans palpebrarum, which 
surrounds the orbit and eyelids, and by its con¬ 
traction closes the eye The Meibomian glands 
secrete a sebaceous matter, which facilitates the free 
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motion of tlie lids, and prevents their adhesion. 
The eyelashes intercept the entrance of foreign 
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Fig 6 

The append igea nf the eye 

1, the cartilage of the uppei ev litl 2 IN loser border shewing 
the openings of the Mi ibomlan Bland* 3 ihe cm til igc i f tin 
lower i 1 1 cl Id also nlu« mg i n its bonki tin i pimr ga of the 
Meibomian gllmta, 4 i the 1 nhnni il g! in 1 b its ducts, 
7. the plica aenuliinniis , H the cnunetila 1 iihiyniiiha / 
tlic puneta lactn j malm c I mins int the laehrtmal e inula 
10,11 thi superim and manor lathi j mill camel* 1 , the 
lathi)mill fine , 11 thi nusal duct, uiimnuting at 11 In the 
lower meatus i f the u >sc 

particles dnc'ctcd a„unst tin eye tml tmi*t in 
shading tint organ tioni m e ui ss ot light 

Ihe huhnpnnl (i)jtnilui ci nsists if the lvih 
rytnal gland, by which tin h us m wmtid, two 
canals, into which the tc ns in i emul m u the 
inner angle of tin cyt , ill sae into wlmh tin si 
canals open ui I the duct tin u_,li which tli tens 
pass fioin the ste into the nosi Ihe rt luul is in 
oblong body, about the size of i small almond, 
lying in a tit pi e ssion in the uppe t mil outei put of 
the orbit The fluid sceutccl by it leaches the 
Biuftce if tile tyi by seven oi ei^lit duets, wlmh 
open on the conjunctiv t it its upj ci and outi r put 
The constant motic n cf the uppei cycled induecs i 
continuous gentle enmnt of tens mu the suifuc 
which aarry aw ly any foiu^n putnlc that liny 
have bet‘ti deposited oil it i he fluid then jiissc s 
thiough two small openings, tunic cl tin jntmI t 
lacrymalia (see 9 m fig b) into the ■ mils whence 
its fuitlicr eouise into the lowei poitnin of the nose 
is sufficiently olmous fioin the fi_uu 1 lie eoii|une 
tiva (oi lmieous cent) which eevers the front of 
the eye bill, and lines the muei surf ice of the lids, 
passe's down and lints the eanils, sue and duet 
and is thus seen to be continuous with the nasal 
mucous membrane ol which t miy he r „ tided as 
an offshoot oi eh,itil pi ohm, ition See Mtttius 

Mi Mint am 

Wo shall cone Inch this sketch of the anatomy of 
the hum in eye by a bilef notice of the net > rs going 
to this oigan md its ippcnel ig< s 

Into each oibit time enters a nerve of spuial 
sense — vu, the optic mm, a neiic oi ordinary 
seneatton- viz, tbe oplrtl limit brmch nf the tilth 
nerve, and certain nervis of motion going to the 
muscular tissues, mil ie,idatiug the movements of 
the vanous parts—viz , the thud, ionith, and sixth 
nerves. 

As the optic tricts fiom which the optic news 
uncinate ore noticeel in the jrticle Bhain, we 
shall merely trace these jh rv e s fi im their chtaimu 
or commissure forvv arils Hi commissure results 
from the junction oi the opti tnefs of the two 
sides, and it is especially run n k ibh fin the fact, 
that it presents a partial ilecuss itiou of the nervous 
fibres, the central fibres of each tract passing into 
the nerve of the opposite side, and crossing the 
corresponding fibres of the other tract, while the 
outermost fibres, which are much fewer w number 


than the central ones, pass to tho optic nerve of the 
same side In front of the commissure, the nerves 
enter the optic fniumen at the apex of the orbit, 
receive a sheath m investment from the dura motor, 
acquire mcreasid fimmess, and finally terminate 
in tho return 

Tho jMKuliu mode of tormiuation of tho optic 
nerve's in the uiphke expansion eif the ictma, the 
impairment or loss of vision wliuh follows any 
rnoibid aftiotion of them, anil the idistant relation 
m sue which is observed ni comparative anatomy 
be twee n tin m md the 1 organs of vision, afford suffi¬ 
cient evidence that they are the projiei conductors 
of visual ini] itssmus to the sensouum 

The first or oplitlidime division of tho fifth or 
trifaual nerve hi nils blanches to tho skm of the 
cyiheL anil to tin ee'njunetiv e lint it is the 
ni rve ol e itliuaiy sensation of the eye, is Bufhucnlly 
obvious i i oin the follow mg facts (1) That in 
disease ol tins ncivt m tho human subjeet, it 18 
not urnoinmem to find the tyeball totally insensible 
to eveiy kind if stimulus (pat tie Its oi dust, pungent 
vapours dt ), mil (2| tbit if tin nerve he divided 
in the iivnium (in one of tile lowti annuals), similar 
nisi nsilnlity re suits 

liu most unpoi taut of the net vis of motion of the 
eye is the thud unit, or motoi outli It supplies 
with in dor puwei the < le v iten of the uppei eye¬ 
lid and all the muse Us ot the globe, except the 
hii pi not oblique mil the e\li mill straight muscle, 
mil, in idibtie n t» this it si mis filaments to the 
ms uni e tin r muse id it film s within tin eye The 
application of an liritmt (m vivisection expert- 
nu ids) to its tiuuk liiiluus convulsive contraction 
i f the piincipal muscle s oi the b ell and of tlio iris , 
while ebvision oi the tuink oeeaHimis in external 
sepnnt, with pilsy ot the uppei eyelid ami fixed 
eldatition of the pupil Jin squint is caused by 
the action of the extern il stl light and the supemor 
obhtiur muse Its, while the othei muscles ale para- 
ly si el by tlu < pi t deem J lie normal motor action 
ot the nerve upon tbe ms m e insmg contraction of 
the pupil, is exutid thiough tin optic navi', and 
iffoiels i good illustration of R< Jin Action (q v), 
the stimulus of li,Jii filling upon tin n tun, mid, 
thiough it exciting tli it poition of the brim from 
whic lithe luid m re i takes its ongin This nerve 
eh illy exi rts adoul h influence in n lation to vision 
(If it mainly c mtiuls tbt inovimints of the eyeball 
md tlu uppei eyelid aud (9) ficnn its connection 
with tin musculu stnietuies m the interior, it 
regulates the uuount of light thit can enter the 
pujul ami probihly takes part in the adjusting 
powe r of tho eye to v ii ions dist inces 

Ihe fourth neive 8ii])]dieH the superior obliquo 
muse It with motor power, while tlu sixth nc>rve 
Sunil lily i< guides tlu niovenieiits of the external 
straight muscle the only two muscles in the oibit 
which are not supplied by the third pair 

Although not entitle el t > be tt ime d a nel vo of the 
oibit, tin faenl nerve eltstivis mention as sending a 
motoi hi meli to the oiti iihuts muscle, by which the 
eye is e lose 1 

2 ('mi/ at alimAnatomy f the / ))e - In mammals, 
the stiucture of tin eye is usually almost identical 
with tli it of man Ihe organ is, howcvei, occa¬ 
sion illy moil ill el, so is to meet the peculiar wants 
of the atiimd Thus, m the Cetacea, and m the 
amphdneus ( irmvora tint rate lp then prey m the 
w itei, the sliapi e f tbe le ns is nearly sphtileal, as in 
tislus, and then is a sirnl r thickening of the po4- 
tenoi p *rt e f the sclerotic, so as to thrust tho retina 
sufficiently forwaul to loeenve the linage formed by 
such a lens (bee the subse qut nt lemarks on the eyes 
of fishes) Again, instead of tho dark brown or black 
pigment wlucn lines the human choroid, a 
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of a brilliant metallic lustre is secreted in many of 
the carnivora, forming the so-called tapetum luadum 
at the bottom of the eyeball, -which seems (according 
to Bowman) to act os a concave reflector, causing the 
rays of light to traverse tho retina a second time, 
and thus probably increasing the visual powu, 
puticularlj when only a feeble light is admitted to 
the eye. The pupil, moieover, -varies in form, being 
transversely oblofg in tho Ruminants and many 
other Herbivora, and vertically oblong in the smallu 
genera of Cats These shapes are apparently con 
nccted with the positions m winch'the chtfcicut 
animals look for tlicir food Lastly, in some in im 
mala (for example, the horse), there is a rudimcntuy 
third eyelid, Com spending to the memhana tuUUant, 
of birds 

In biids, the eye, though presenting the same 
general composition as in nnu, difteis fiomtlio mam 
malian eye in several impoitint points Fiom mu 
knowledge of tho habits of buds (i specially lards of 
prey), we should natiually txpect that fiom their 
rapid movements they should he ahli leadily to alloi 
the focus between the extiemi s of long and slioit 
Sighted vision, and tlie modihc itious we shill now 
proceed to notice eh irly have this object m view 

In reference to the figure, -which ri [accents a 
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section of the eye of tho owl, w e see (1) tint the sli ipe 
of the oigan is not spherical, as in inainuuls, noi 
flattened antcnoily, as in fishes and aquatic r< ptiles, 
but that the cornea is eery prominent, and the 
antero posteiiol diumtci lengthened, the conai 
quencc of this an ingonunt being to allow room for 
a large quantity of aqueous humour, and to mciease 
tho distance between the lens mil the posterior pait 
of the retina, uid thus to pioduci ugreatu ennver- 
gence of the lays of light, bywliuh the animal is 
enabled to discern ncu objects ind to see with a 
faint hght In oulci to ntuiu this clougitod lorm, 
we find a senes ot bony plates, forming abroad /oue, 
extending backwards fiom the margin of tie i ornta, 
and lying embedded in the sdeiota The edges of 
the pieces forming this bony /one ovulap i « h othei, 
and are slightly movable, and lienee, when they are 
compressed by tho action of the muscles of the hall, 
there is protrusion of the aqueous humour and of 
the cornea, aelaptmg the eye foi lieir vision, while 
relaxation of the muscles induces a eon expending 
recession of the humour and flattening of the cornea, 
and fits the eye for distant vision The focal distance 
is further regulated by a highly vascular organ called 
the marsuqnum, or pnten, which is lodged m the 
posterior part of the vitreous humour (fig 7, a) It 
is attached to the optic nerve at the point where it 
expands into the retina, and se ems to be endowed with 
a power of dilatation anil contraction, as it enlarges, 
from distension of its blood vessels, it causes the 
vitreous humour to push the lens forwards, while, as 
it collapses, the lens falls backwards again towards 
she return. 

SOS 



In addition to an upper and lower eyehd, birds 
have an elastic fold of conjunctiva, which, in a state 
of repose, lies m the inner angle of the eye, but la 
movablo by two distinct muscles, which draw it over 
the cornea. It is termed the membrana mctUans , it 
is to a certain degree transparent, for (according to 
Cuvier) birds sometimes look through it, as, for 
example, the eagle when looking at the sun. The 
laclnymal gland is situated as m mammals, but 
there is here a second gland, the glandula Harden, 
which yields a lubricating secretion. 

Thero aic no very special peculiarities in the eyes 
of icplilo, and vve therefore proceed to notice the 
most rcmaikable points piesented by the eye in 
Jislus Fiom the comparatively great density of 
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the medium (witcr) tliiougJi which the rays of light 
pass be lore they impinge upon tho tiansparent struc¬ 
ture ol the eye of tlu fish, it is obvious that this 
oigan must act .as avuy powerful lofiactive appa- 
l itns The main pee nil inty m tin ey e of the fish is 
the si/e, extreme den nty, and spherical shape of tho 
lens, which give it such m e.\ti luidiniry magnifying 
jiovvei tli it it Ins hem employed as a simple) micro- 
scopi Su lliivvstei’s Timtisc on the Microscope, 
]> ,31 Beit its fin us being shoitcneel in proportion 
is its povvoi is mciciscil, it is necessary that the 
ritini ahoulel be biought lien its postuior surface 
Fortius pin pose, the eyeball is flattened by diminish¬ 
ing the qnuitity of vitieous humour, which, being of 
nearly the same density .is the i xtuual watu, exerts 
no pelceptiblc povm ill bunging the rays of light 
towards a focus, aud this flattened form is main* 
t lined by tlie existence of tw o cartilaginous plates 
in the tissue of the hi ]< rotic, which in some of tho 
1-irgu fishes is ictually conceited into a bony cup. 
The aqueous hunioin h ivmg hue no lefractive power, 
is baiely sufficient to allow the fieo suspension of the 
ins The pupil is very large, so as to take m as 
much light as possible, but is generally motionless. 
Their eyes bung constantly washed by the water in 
w Inch they In o, no lachrymal apparatus is necessary, 
nor does any exist, and tho samo remark applies to 
the cctcuia amongst the mammals We thus see that 
throughout the sub kingdom of the vertebrata the 
oyo is constructed according to one general scheme, 
w itli modifications to suit tho mode of life of indi¬ 
vidual classes 

In ill the above cases, the structure of tho eye is 
essentially the same, that is to say, we have certain 
dioptric media for collecting the divergent rays to 
their propel focus on the retma, and we have the- 
means of adjusting the eye for different distances. 
But if we examine the eyes of insects, we find that 
they are constructed on different principles. 

In these animals, we have simple and commnmd eyes 
usually associated m the same individual. The simple 
eyes resemble in many respects the oorresp->.'-bi>;^ 
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organs m higher animals, but the oompound eyes 
are extreme elaborate aqd complex m their 
structure. They are two m number, appearing as 
hemispherical masses on the sideB of the head When 
examined with the microscope, their surface is seen 
to be divided into an enormous number of hexagonal 
facets, which are m fact cornea) In the ant, there 
are only 60 of these facets in each eye, in the common 
house-fly, 4000, in butterflies, upwards of 17,000, 
and in some of the beetles more than 25,000 Each 
cornea is found to belong to a distinct eye, provided 
with a nervous apparatus, and exhibiting a lens, iris, 
and pupil Strauss Durchheim, who has caicfully 
studied these structures in the cockchafei, suggests 
that, the eyes of insects being fixed, nature has made 
up for their want of mobility by tlieir numbei, and 
by turning them in all directions, so that it might 
he said that these little animals have a distinct eye 
for every object 

Compound eyes of simdar structure occur m many 
of the crustaceans 

3 Having now described the .anatomical structure 
of the eye in man and certain of the lower inimals, 
we are able to proceed to the consideration of tho 
Uses of the various parts of this organ Assuming a 
general knowledge of the ordinal v laws of geouu tiical 
option (see Diomiucb, Lins, &< ) w< wdl trace tin 
course of the lays of light prom ding from any 
luminous body tluougli the ditb nut im dia on wine li 
they impinge It a luminous object, as, for example, 
a lighted candle, hi placid at ibout the oulmtry 
distance of distinct vision (about tin inches) irom 
the front of tho eye, some l ays tall on the sclerotic, 
and being reflected, take no p ut in visum, the 
more central ones f ill upon the conn a, and of theso 
some also are if fleeted, giving to tho suiiait of the 
eye its beautiful glistening ajipi ir mcc, while otln rs 
pass through it, are converged by it, mil entir the 
aqueous humour, which probably cxeits no jump 
table effect on then direction Those which fall on 
and pass through tho outer oi imuiuli initial part 
of tho cornea aic stopiicd by the iris, and an either 
reflected or absoibed by it, while those which fall 
upon its more central part pass tluougli tho pupil, 
and are concerned in vision Inconsequence of its 
refractive power, the lays passing tluougli a coin 
paratively large surface of the conic a are eonvcigcd 
-so as to pass through the rditivcly snnll pupil and 
impinge ujion the lens, which, by the cornivity of 
its Burfaco, and by its gre iti r density tow irds the 
centre, very much men ases the convcrgcm c of tl , 
rays passing through it They thou tiavirse tho 
vitreous hnmoui, whose pnticipal use appears to be 
to aflord support to the expanded ictnn, and ire 
brought to a focus upon that tunic, forming there an 
exact but inverted image of the object 

This inversion of the image may be easily exin 
bited m the eye df a white rabbit oi other albino 
animal, after removing the muscles, &c from the 
back part of the globe The flame of a candle held 
before the cornea may be seen inverted at the 
back of the eye, increasing in size as the candle as 
brought near, diminishing as it retires, and always 
moving in a direction opposite to that of the flame 

The adaptation of the eye to distinct vision at 
every distance beyond that of a few inches, is 
extremely remarkable, and numerous attempts have 
been mode to explain the mech imsm by which its 
focal length admits of alteration under the influ¬ 
ence of the will One view that has met with 
tnoeh support is, that the focal length is modified 
by a slight movement of tho lens In the eye 
ol the bird there is a structure termed the ciliary 
muscle, which obviously approximates the lens to the 
cornea when a short field of view is required, and 
the corresponding structure is only slightly 


developed m man and mammals, it is probably 
sufficiently strong to produce the slight action 
required, while for the vision of diBtant objects 
the lens is earned back towards the return by tho 
elasticity of the connecting tissues. It would appear, 
however, from the recent researches of Cramer, 
Helmholtz, Allen Thomson, and others, that the 
accommodation is effected father by a change m the 
form than in the jxmtion of the lens It has been 
experimentally provod, that when the eye is turned 
from a distant to a near object, the antero posterior 
diameter of the kns becomes elongated, and the 
anterior surface becomes more convex, while the 
opposite changes takt placo in turning the oye from 
a neai to a distant object Aceoidmg to Helmholtz 
tho radius of < urvature of tho anterior surface of the 
lens diminishes on turning the eye to a near objeot 
from ten to six nallimetn s (from about 0 4 to 0 24 of 
an inch), while the most projecting point of the same 
surface is biought forwaid about 0 2 of an inch. 

Whichever view bo .adopted, the ciliary muscle 
takes an active put in the piocess According to 
tho ohsi l v ations of llueck, the focal distance may 
he chingid about tinea tunes in a second The 
accommodation fiom a neat to a distant objeot is 
effected muili more rajudly than the converse 
proci *8 

'Lhere arc two well known forms of defective 
vision in which tins power of adaptation is very 
mm h limited - vu , short sighteclness or myoput, 
and long sightedncss or pr<vbyopia Tho limitation, 
however, is not due to a defect in the muscular 
appaiatus to winch wc have icierrod, but to an 
umonn ility cither in the curves oi m tile density 
ol tho it fi icting media In ahort-attfliledneta from 
too gnat l ufivctive power fiom cither cause, the 
i ivs fiom objects at the oidinary range of distinct 
vision arc brought too soon to % locus, so as to cross 
one anotliu, and begin to divuge before they fall 
on tho ictina , the eye in this case being able to 
bung to tlic juoper toi us on tbo retina only tliogo 
i lys whuli wuo pit vlonely diverging at a largo 
angk tiom ivctyncar objtct The correction fol 
this dclicuuty is auomphshed by mteiposing 
between the eye md indistinctly seen objects a 
lonrnnt lens, with a turvatuic just sufficient to 
tin i > w the magts of txtcinal objicts at the oidmary 
distance of distinct vision hick wauls upon tho 
ret na In loin/ w/htnhxm, on the other hand, there 
is an abnormal diminution of the refractive power 
fiom too flat i comei, a dtfiilent aqueous humour, 
or i flattening of the lens, so that the focus is 
behind the' retina This eleteet is corrected by 
convex lenses, which mciease the convergence of the 
rays of li„ht Long sightedness, as its name pi ca¬ 
ll i/opiu indicates, usually comes on at a e omparatively 
advanced period of life, while short sightednoss is 
most commonly met with in young persons, but 
both these rules present occasional exceptions, and 
the common belief that tho latter affection natur¬ 
ally disappears attei the middle period of life, Ul j 
altogitliu urontous ] 

Wc hav e ah eady notic cd the most essential use of i 
the ms—vi/, its powci, under the influence of 
light upon the retina, of muddying the size of the 
pupil, so as to regulate the amount of light entering 
the e'yt But this is ne>t its only use, one of its 
offices being to prevent the passage of rays through 
the urcumfi u.nt.iat part of the lens, and thus to ■ 
obviate the mdistiru tness of visioli which would 
arise from aphencal aba ra> ton (tho unequal refrac* . 
tion of tne rays passing through the centre nut'''’ 
near the margin ol the lens), in the same manner ms 
the ehaphragnu, employed by the optician. Bob 
there are additionally two other means by whioh 
this spherical aberration is prevented, which so veil 
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illustrate the wondrous mechanism of the eye, that 
wr canuot omit to notice them. They are described 
by Professor Wharton Jones os follows 

(1) ‘ The surfaces of the dioptric parts of the eye are 
not spherical, but those of the cornea and posterior 
surface of the lens are hyperbolical, and that of the 
anterior surface of the lens elliptical— configura 
turns found by thcmy fitted to prevent sphtncal 
aberration Tins discovery was made at a tunc 
when it was not know n but that the dioptric p irts 
of the eye had spherical Riirfie < s 

(2) ‘Ilit <liunity of tin It 71 h diminishing [it w< 
have already shewn] from the centre to its penplu ry, 
the cirerunfeiontial lays aie kss refracted tli m 
thoy would liai e la on by a homogeneous lens with 
similar surfaces This elegantly simple unitiiviiui 
has been hitherto mumtihlc b\ human ait’ I'In 
Actonian Prizt TnaUst, 1811, p 10 

Churmatv ohnniltiiii wlueli is e instil by the 
unequal rcfiarigibility of the pi motive nys of which 
white' light is composed, when trinsimttiel thioeigh 
an oidmary h'ns, whenhy colomeel funges lie 
produce el, is /it etc hi alii/ toilette el m the eye, althoue.li 
it is doubtful whether it is <ninth/ ibse nt 'I he jno 
vision, howevet, on which the atliioin itism ekpends 
has not been detitnuned with u i f imty, probably 
beeause' we do not jet know the iclatin lefractive 
and dispersive powers of the conic a and humoms 
of the eye .Sir If uid lirewstii denies that the 
cluomilic abuiation licence uiy coin (turn in tlit 
eye, and maintams thil it is impelccptiblc only in 
consequence of its being estre me ly slight 

4 We halt hitherto be tu consult ling the eye is 
an optical mstiunieut which piopcts pictures of 
external objects on tin r<tmi, we now come to 
the ftetion ot the nerious tunic, the ntnm, anel its 
adaptation to the physical constitution of the eyt 

When the retm i oi the optic nerie is stiniul itul, 
we have the sensation of light, wliateiei in ly he the 
nature of the stimulus employed - .is, for example,if 
it be a blow on the eye in the eluk, m nutation of 
the optic neivo fiotn some men bid eonelition T'lie 
sensation of light, then, consists in i ie cognition by 
the mind of a certain condition ot these' mnous 
structuies, and this condition miy be mduccel by tho 
appbcatiou of any stimulus, the oichnuy stimulus 
obviously being the rays ot light which fill ujiou the 
retina There must, howe'vei, be a ceitain uuount 
of light for the purpose of i ision Eve ry one know s 
that it is difficult and painful to ebsccrn objects in a 
very i unt light, lucl, on the othci h inel, th it ou 
suddenly entiling a biilliantly lighted loom from 
tho elftik, everything appe us confused for one oi two 
seconds There is however, a graelu il aelajit ition 
of the retma to tlifftie nt imeuiuts oi light Pei sons 
long immured in elaik tlungi mis iiquiie the power 
of distinctly seeing suiiounelmg obje e ts , while those 
who suddenly encounter a strong light, ire unable 
to see distinctly until the shock which the letmi 
lias experienced has subsided, uiel the ms his eluly 
contrae ted In protecting the i e tma fi om the sudden 
o(Feeds of too strong a light, the ins is assisted by 
the eyelids, the orluculai musch anel, to a certain 
extent, by the eyebrows Moicover, the elaik 
pigment of the choroid coat acts as a permanent 
guard to the letima, anel whem it is elofhient, as in 
albinos, an onhnuy light becomes punful, inel tbe 
protective appendages, I'-peuilly the eyelids, aie m 
constant use 

The persistence, during a certain tune, of lmpres 
sums made cm the’ return, facilitates tlie exercise of 


Bight A momentary impression of moderate mten 
sity continues for a fi action of a second, but if the 
impression be mode foi u considti able time, it endures 
‘or a longer period after the removal of the object 
~ us, a burning stick, moved rapidly m a circle 


before the eyes, rives the appearance of a continuous 
ribbon of light because the impression made by it 
at any one point of its course remains on the retina 
until it ogam reaches that point. It is owing to 
this property that tho rapid and involuntary act of 
wmking does not interfere with the continuous 
vision of surrounding objects , and, to give another 
illustration of its use, if we did not possess it, the 
act of reading would be a far more difficult perform¬ 
ance than it now is, for we should require to keep 
the* eye fixed on each word for a longer penoel, 
othe revise the mind would fail fully to perceive it, 
Again, in conseejuenet of the letention of sensations 
by the ictina, the image of an object may continue 
to be seen, especially in certain morbid stales of the 
system, and in twilight, foi somi seconds after the 
eyes have been tunnel awiy fiom it, anel tills physi¬ 
ologic il phenomenon has probibly give'n origin to 
many stones of ghosts anel v mums Thus, if a person 
lias unconseiously lived Ins eyes, especially m the 
dusk, on a cl ilk post or stump of a tice, he may, on 
looking tow aids the giay sky, see projected there a 
gigantic white liuigc of the object, which may 
nadilybe mistiken for a supernatural appearance 
Tin so oeulir spectra m ilw lys of the comple¬ 
mentary colour to that of the object Thus, the 
qieetium left by i red spot is gretn, by a violet 
spot, yellow , inel by a blue spot, orange However 
gic it may be the vclocit f o luminous body, it can 
ilways In seen, but if i opaque body move with 
sueh l ipnlity is to pas c tluougli a space equal to 
its own ill imctei in a less time than that of th® 
duration of the letmal impie ssion, it is altogether 
mv lmbk , mil In in e it is, tor c x mqilc tli it we cannot 
see bulk ts, Ac , in tin i ipul part ot then flight 
A small pm turn of tin retina, corresponding to 
the enti nice of the optic ncivc, is incapable of 
i x< ltmg the sens itimi of i ision when it receives 
tin lmigi of an object Ace oi ding to Yolkmann, 
this smill invisible Hjiot cvutly conesponds m size 
with the irti ly lying in tin ctntro ol the optio 
ncrvi If tin ‘bhml sjiot’ had been situated in the 
ims of the iye, a blank space would always have 
i listed in the ci'iitie of tho held of vision, since tho 
axes of the eyes in vision correspond But as it is, 
the blinil sjiots do not comsponcl when the eyes are 
eliiteted to the sum object, and hence the blank 
which one eye would piesent is filled up by tho 
other i yi M iriotte, eaily in the last centuiy, first 
described the. existence of these blind spots Any 
one miy satisfy lnmself of their existence by the 
following simple cxpcninent Let two small black 
curies be made upon a puce of papei, about four or 
live inches apart, then le t the left eye be closed, and 
the right eye be strongly hxerl upon the loft hand 
rude If the piper be then moved backwards and 
forwaids, a point will be found at which the nght- 
hand cuch is no longer v lsible, although it reappears 
winn the papei is either Liouglit nearer or removed 
further Although no othei part of the retina 
posse sses the complete insensibility presented by tho 
blind spot, it is piobable that its anterior portions 
have very little to do with vision When using only 
one eye, wc direct it towaids the objoct we wish to 
inspect, m such a way as to throw the image to the 
line k of the globe , and when the eye is thus fixed, 
olqe cts ne ar the boundary of the field of vision are 
less distinctly seen than those at its centre 
The extent of the fie Id of vision for a single ey®, 
the head being fixed, has been calculated Dy Dr 
Young He found that the eyeball was capable of 
n movement of 55 degrees m ev ery direction, so that 
a single eye may have perfect vision of any point 
within a range or 110 degrees 
We have not yet referred to the longitudinal 
range, or greatest distance of human vision, indeed. 
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this range varies so extremely that it is difficult to 
assign an arbitrary limit to .it Many uncivilised 
races, as the North American Indians, and the 
inhabitants of the vast Asiatic steppes, possess 
jk>#ersof sight which would appear almost incredible 
if they had not been thoioughly and froauently 
corroborated Our information is more definite 
regarding the limits of human vision m rigud to 
the minuteness of the objects of winch it cm tike 
cognizance lflntnbtrg his cm full) studied this 
subject, and has iiriiul it flit following n suits 
The Bide of tlu smallest srpian mi lutudi usu illy 
vitnhle to the nakid eye utha ot white pillules 
on a black giound <i euiaemly is about , 1 th of 
an inch , and with tin „re itist eomlinsitiou ot h„ht 
and effoit on the pu t of the olisi 1 v 11 s<|imis w ith 
a side as small is T j th ot in mill nun/ be mo,, 
insert, but without shaipnusx oi mtamty Bodies 
smallei th in thesi whin ohxuveil singly e iiiuot 1 1 
discerned by tin mil <I eye but liny hi snu whin 
placed in a low Miuli sm alia putichs liny how 
ever, be elistini tl\ sun it tiny pivvirfullv illicit 
light thus p till dust w hie h iu null* i f its ill uuc tel s 
exceeded T11 tli ol m mcli is oasih dis umbli in 
common dvyhjif 1 lit di lie « \ if vision is fn 
great?! foi lints thin foi iiiuiut m is sm t ip»|Ut 
t'neads or t 1 T tli 11 m uu h m ly I < ills mu l w hi n 
held tow lids tin li lit 

\ inous tunes wliieli tlic n i li i im^lit piilups 
havt exjMitiill) tin l lie ti ( I xu li ni instance is 
‘single Msirn with tw > i\ the i|>| i ntion ii 
solid foirns i y tile sms \ isi n iiru t i isi m 
with m ilia cited mi i h i n Uu litini Ai win ti 
In long fully is mu h t > i u ti| l\\su s is t physiol lgy 
Will be elisiussulm i tutm utul on \ ision In 
the mcantimf wi liny icfn tli s vvlio ilisnc 
mfornntnn cu these punts to I’i ifisxm I uns 
treatise oil 2 h S)i ai I <1 h t II I 

EYE I)isi vms ot Tin I lie ilisi i is i f tin eve 
enilTturitcl by tlu sui n ion u niy liumtim 
paitly fiom thi \ untv it tin t ssm s m l putsi f 
which it is filmed, paitly be ms tin ex) >si el 
situation and timspiumy of the eye mill 
the eliseasis to be seen \ illy ill its puts ill 
liable to mil mini itiou ml its tons pun s S 
OriiniAlMJ V Till ry his m h ibli ti \ ill us 
diseases, as giowthx rf s v i il 1 m li n st i I win li 
the surgeon may lemovo mil umn itiem i ble i- 
eyo (ojilitlillmi i tir i) , t> b imsliueteel inw u Is 
or outwuds, / nti i/i inn m l J eti >/ in (<) v ), u [ 
the uppei cyelnl miy I ill <1 iwn (pto is) from pilsy 
of the common until oenli nine iln eyelislus 
may glow m upon th eye (ti u In isis) ml pi leluee 
senous ie suits When pine kid out they g>rw 
again, and i£ tliev still gi >vv in upon the eye itle r 
this palliltivc treatnmt hvs been tint! c <vual 
times, the surgeon li IS to cut ilnm on then loots, 
and elcbtioj them 111 elm tw hull conveys iw ty 
the teais to tlu nose is In ble to lullamm ition mil 
obstruction, causin., w iteiy eye si< 1 vriipyxiAi 
ORGANS, J11st,ASKS ol the loiuta is Inble t> 
opacity in various digue lhi raue nebula or 
elottdy condition, uthei hunted or „ma il, may pa*s 
off, and luavo the conn i agnn tie ir, lmt the white 
mark, which is tfic ut itnx or seat of an ulcei, is 
permanent, although it may bee oine smaller by the 
disappearance of the sunoundm., hare The pupil 
may be closed as the result of intis, or of operations 
for cataract, and an artitie ul pupil nny Ire made by 
either of the threes methods incision, excision, or 
separation—but the operation is sclelom attended 
with success For opacities of the crystalline lcus, 
0SO Catahact For an account of diseases of the 
, nervous parts of the eye, see Amackosis. Various 
assertions of x ision may arise from pe culiai or altered 
' conditions of the refracting humours of the eye—as 

< tin 


near-sightedness (myopia), far-sightedness (presby¬ 
opia). the appear uice of bodies (muse®) floating in 
or befoie tlu eye, and theie may be double Vision 
(diplopia), yvitli tw o e yes or w ith olio See VwiON> 
Abnokmai t oMinions or '1 he parts between th* 
eye and its bony mbit may be the se it of inflamma¬ 
tion, abscess, u tuniom, making the eye piotrelds. 
The mevements of the < ye bills may bo affected 
fiom palsy if the limtiu luives, oi fiom contraction 
of the 1 it l il mti musilcs, ciuBing uiwaid or out* 
waul sepiintin^ See S rnABlsut s The eye may 
lose all iu lm_ fi mi pilsy of the filth pm ol nerves 
J hi w lioli 1 1 tin same sule ot the f lee nnsti il, and 
mouth, will hi in tlu same condition, and the eye 
he conus mil un d and disor r mum cl Sul stances 
thrown a., mist tlu tyi in ty injuic it Quicklime 
is i ipully dcstiuetivi to tlu i ye, slaked lime mil 
inorl u less so When out it thesi, oi any other 
i instn In pit into tlu e y e svviet oil is the best 
thing to nitniiluif until the surgion iinves to 
mnove thim It it is ml of vitiml (sulphiiuc acid) 
that li is hi en tlu i nisi nt tin nipiiv a weak solu- 
1 1 m m soli in w 1 1 ii i 1 in tin lust plae c to neutralise 
the uni In punpow hi explosions lie tr the eye, 
li subs thi Inn it tlu j u lie In in driven into tho 
hurt i i if it in I will mum pi rin i inn t black 
stuns ivii tli vvlute it the tyi mill is tlu>y are 
i m fully n lnovi 1 it fin time Y\ lien claps of glass, 
st ne At tie diivin mt i tli nitmor ot the eye, 
tlnn is litth li ]e 1 it bi in_ sivid from destroc- 
tivi mtlimmiti n Win n i nlv putiilly sunk luto 
tin eiriu i as n i llm tlu e is witli sparks cif hot 
ir m 11 ‘ in s is tiny ue i ilb 1 tin nibbing of 
tin piojietm j nt on th i velul euuses picat pain, 
and tin snt,i m hi n t mm h dillii ulty in lentovmg 
| the in Most (ommimly the t oi otliei ‘foiel^a 
I Indus is pal tubs of dust suid sei ds, flics, Ac , 

^ nniilv^it into tlu spui betwien the <ytlull and 
| tlio lids ilmost ilw tvs niui lit il unde i the uppci, 
is it is the 1 n«,( l iiiei swi 11 s tlu eye llicy catiso 
pie it pun fi mi th fumuess Hid smsihvcness of 
tin pipillny smfiee el the lnl i mi txute mfhim 
I m iti n in l thin jin sine as tin i iusi,is apt to 
It oveil eki 1 J lie 111 must 1c tinned lound to 
I tinil till! 1 lodi tins pull elu It lit oi edge of tho 
I h l f iwai Is by the i\ I is ib li I 1 with tin finger 
| and thumb ml it the mu turn press down the 
I link pait ot tin hi with i sin ill penal or key 
r ilu 1 1 will ii lily ten n ii un i vvlieu the body may 
bt se n about its ini l Lie an 1 m ly lie ltinoveel with 
theeoiueret l li andk iiliuf 4notin'i plan, winch 

tli? pa son himself m ly ti\ is to pull forward the 
uppei lnl ly the i yi lashes and push the lashes of 
tlu lov a lnl up 1 m hm I if when the foreign body 
may be I lush'd nut Ait i tin bodies aw lemoveu, 
• feding as U they weie it 11 Iliac my remain for 
some time 

11 YE, a paili ame iituy anil munu pal borough 
m the n nth cf Sufi oik n ai til hoiuei of th© 
Wivcncy, 20 miles until ot I[ inch Its streets 
me rithu nuiow aud m'^ulii Eoj) (lfsGl) 2430 
It si nils one meniliii to pjiliuu nt the parliameu- 
tiry be i ut li including i levin p makes Eye, in 
An do Six n imans isluul tlu nver surrounding 
the town Hit re w is lomuily a castle and pnory 
here 


EY LBIUGHT (1 uphutsw), A genus of plants of 
tlu n ituial nidi i SnopIndoiuiOM having a tubular 
calyx, the upper lip of the corolla divided, the 
lowei of thru nciily equal lobes, the cells of the. 
anthers spun eel it the bast, a two celled capsule 
and striatal seeds Some of the species are root- 

i iarasitcs r l lie only British species is the CoWJtOK 
S (L officinalis), a little plant of at most *ix or 
eight inches in height, with ovate serratM leavetyi 
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Common Kycbriglit 
(Euphuism ojfrcinalis) 


and white or reddish flowers streaked with purple, 
appearing singly m the axils of the leaves It is 
very abundant m many pastures, and even on high 
mountains, where—as in 
very borthem regions—it 
is often to be seen of only 
an inch in height, gemming 
tho ground abundantly 
with its bright little 
flowers It is i vt ry 
widely distnbutt d plant, 
i native of most parts of 
Emope, the north of Am a, 
the Himalaya, &c It was 
onco in groat leputc as .1 
cure foi ojilithilimi, and 
is still much usi d in mstic 
practice foi disease sol the 
eye A spot on the c oioll i, 
something like a pupil, 
gav e it much of its rc put i 
turn, whilst the fanciful 
cloetrme of su/natmci pr< 
a ulid 111 medicine , but it 
h is lit i n found leally c flic a 
cious 111 oitarrhul in Him 
mations of the eye, and m 
other t at irrh il affections 
It is a weak astringent It is tho liupluasy of 
Milton, with which lie leprest nts the archangel 
Michael as purtjmij the visual rnrve of Ad im 

EYE PIECE, the name given to the microscope 
by means of ■which the image of the olgcct foimcd 
in the focus of a telescope is obsti ved ,Seo 
Telescope 

EYLAU, usually calk d Prussi m Eylau, a town 
in the government of Koingsbeig and 22 miles 
south of the town of that li emc, c outaius about .1000 
inhabitants, and is celebrate el for the b it.tie fought 
them between Napoleon inel the allies— Russians 
and Prussians—unelci Btnmgsen, Fcbiuaiy 8, 1807 
The Flench fence 1 amounted to ibout 80,000, anel 
the allies numbeud 58,000, but ante sumnor m 
artillery The battle was opened soon after day 
light by a furious attack made by the French lclt 
on the Russian right and eoutre, which, howevet, 
proved utteily unsuccessful, the attukuig iorps 
being all but completely destroy* d The mmdeious 
Struggle was repcate illy renewed, and tho promise 
of victory nltirmtul now to the one Side and now 
to the other Night closed upon the whole allied 
line pressing onwaid and diivmg the French before 
them. Nevertheless, the victory is generally claimed 
by the latter, din fly because the allied forces, 
unable to rceiuit their strength, weio ordered to 
retreat from tho held on the night of the battle, anil 
to retire upon Komgsberg The loss of the allies is 
estimated at about 20,000, while that of the French 
must have been considerably greatu 

EZE KIEL (meaning ‘Goel will stiengthen,’ or 
‘ strength of God’), one of the Hibiew prophets, 
was the son of tho pnest Buzi, and along with 
Jehoiaehin, king of Judah, was carried captive, 
when Btiil a young man, to Mesopotamia, by order 
of Nebuchadnezzar, about 598 E c He was a 
member of the Jewish community which settled on 
the banks of the river Clicbar, and first appeared 
as a prophet about the year 594 B 0 His pro¬ 
phetic career extended over a period of 22 years 
The date of his death is not recorded —The book 
of Ezekiel consists of three great parts • tho first 
(chapters I—24), < omposed boforo the final conquest 
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of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar; announces the 
complete overwow of the kingdom of Judah, on 
account of its increasing unfaithfulness to Clod; 
the second (chapters 25 — 32) threatens the surround¬ 
ing nations, which were exulting maliciously over 
the rum of Judah, with dime punishment, and 
the third (chapters 33 — 48) prophesies the future 
deliverance of the Hebrew nation, and the rebuild¬ 
ing of Jerusalem This last portion is generally 
believed to contain several Messianic predictions, 
three of which aie considered specially remarkablo 
(chaps 30—17, .18—39, and 40—48), and it is 
beyond all question that only under a woild-wido 
dispensation like the Christian, can the glorious 
visions of the prophet receive ahistorical realisation. 
The book is full of magnificent but artificial sym¬ 
bolism, and ot allegoiies difhcult to understand, 
whence Jeiomc c ills it ‘a labyimth of tho mysteries 
of God,’ but hcie and there, as m chapters 1st 
and 2d, it contains visions that indicate the posses¬ 
sion on the pai t of E oi a most vivid and sublimo 
imagination E’s authorship of the book has been 
qiicstioni il The Talmud says, it was written by 
the Great Synagogue, of which E was not a 
member, and Ewold, believing that traces of latei 
elaboration are quite obvious, suggests that the 
collection .anil eombin ation of the v arums prophecies 
into a book miy not have been the piophct’s 
own doing Tin opn n of most critics, however, 
is, that i prophet wo was so much of a literary 
artist is E, was moie likely to have completed the 
book hunsdf than to have left such a vvoik to 
otlieis The text is far from being in a perfect 
condition It is partly coirupted by glosses, has 
partly been utouched by later hands, and may' 
often be amended by the Septuagint version The 
best commentains on the hook of E/ekiel are 
those ot H.ivcriuck (Eilaugcn, 1843) and Hit/jg 
(Leip 1847) 

E'XUA, a Jewish lawgiver of the 5th c before 
Christ He was descended fiom a distinguished 
pmslly family, and was lesulcnt in Babylon in 
the leign of Artaxerxos Longmianns With this 
monarch he seems to h ive been in considerable) 
favoui, and m the year 478 B o obtained permission 
to i c turn to Jtiusahm with a band of his country¬ 
men amounting to 1754 His services to the now 
colony in regard to their civil and religious con¬ 
dition were very important IJe endeavoured to 
re impose moie strictly tho law of Moses, forbidding 
maimges with heathen women, and disannulling 
such ties where they had been formed He also 
mtioduecd into Tewish hteiature the square Chaldee 
diaiaoter, instead of the old Hebrew or Samaritan 
one, whiili had been customary till then, but the 
ti adition that hi re wrote from memory the sacred 
books bunud at the destruction of tho temple, 
deserves no regal d, and it is likewise a more 
tradition that as president of the so called Great 
Syuagogue (an assemblage of Jewish scholars) he 
arranged and completed the canon of tho Old Testa¬ 
ment See Bible —-The book called by his name, 
along with the book of Nehemiah, formed, among 
the Jews, the first and second books of Ezra. It 
l coords events which extended Wer a period of 
nearly 80 years, and divides itself naturally into 
two parts The first six chapters embrace a period 
of 21 years, and relate the history of the first 
return fioin the Babylonish captivity, the rest of 
tho book chronicles the second return under Ezra 
the pnest, in the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanna. 
The book is partly wntten m Chaldee, and M 
probably the work of vanous authors. 
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* THE sixth letter m tlio Latin and 
English alph diets, i oi responding to 
the You, of the llcbiciv, and the 
ht/amma (q v) of the old Gieek 
Iphibet See AiihA in I F and v 
,ri called labiodmtah from the 
igans employed m pioduung tlum , 
hey belong to the chss of consou 
illi d Aspirates {q v), and beir tin 
same relation to each otlnr that casts between the 
unaspirated labials p and h In I. it ill, t li id i jiccu 
liar sound, difllient from tint of Gieik if, as wo 
learn {torn (Turn uul other Latin writers What 
the sound was, we do not ixictly know, but it 
approached to the n dine of i sltongly breathed /(, 
as is indicated bj tin ini t that in tin Sabine ill du t 
it sometimes talas the plain of //, is Kill fuut — 
I<at hire tit (a In goat) and tin Litins mule use 
both of fabn ind Tiaba foi ‘ a bean ’ This allnuty 
is also shewn in modem Spanish where h tikes the 
place of the Latin f, as Lat f nann, Kp fu mbia ft 
becomes, m Spanish, II, as Lat fin mm a = Kp llama 
F, in English and othci Teutonic tongues, eoiris- 
ponds to p in Greek and Latin, as Lat and Gi 
pater = Eng falhn, (<r pod , Lit pal - Eng 
foot, Lat piec ~ Eng fish , Gr pin Eng fix , 
Lat vulp — Eng wolf In som< w 01 ds, i> t ikes the 
place m German, of / in English, is Gor vain - 
Eng Jathei , Gor nei — Eng fun In tin Abu 
deenshiro dialect, / tikes the plue oi a ft, is fat 
for what, fup for whip This seems to be a it in of 
the Tcutouie pionnnciition of >v (— v), still to be 
observed m the Ooikuey promini 1 ition of mil for 
will, ven for when, but why the shaipemng ot the 
labial into f should be tonimed to one cncurosiribcd 
district of beotland, and to the tisc of w follows d 
by ft, it is b ird to say 

F in Lat and Greek becomes h n> Fng , as Gr 
and Lat jet- — Eng bear. Lit fiatn - Lug 
brother bee Letter 1! 

More remarkable are the interchanges botwee n f 
and the senes d, th, I Lat form — Gi thura, Eng 
door , Lat /era-Or thn, Eng den, Eng tai. 
Sans rulhirn, Gr rt nth tot, Lat i ufilut, t ul ut, tuba 
In Russian, Feodor, AJanat/a - Theodot, A thanasia 
In words originally common to both Greek and 
Latin, the Greek <p is rejnesi nteal m Lat by f, as 
Or Qnpn — Lat Jama But in spelling Greek words 
with Latin letters, the Homans, after the tune of 
Cicero, were careful to repii sent f, not by /, which 
had a somewhat diffeient power, but by ph This 
mode of spelling words derived from Greek is still 
adhered to in English, German,and French, although 
the distinction in sound has long been lost sight 
of The distinction began to disappear m the Latin 
itself m the time of the later Homan emperors, 
when inscriptions shew such spelling as Ajrodite 
for Aphrodite , and this simplification is followed 
in modern Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese Ph 
» sometimes erroneously used in words having 
$a connection with Greek, as Adolphus, for the 
teutonic Adolf or Adalolf —l e. k ' noble wolf ’ 


F, m Music, is the fourth note of the natural 
diatonic sc'ilc of C, and stands m proportion to 0 
as 4 to 3, uni is a perfect fourth above G as funda¬ 
mental note F nttjm, as a key, has one flat at its 
siguatuu - vi/ , 11 flat F minor has four flats the 
same as A Hat major, of which it is tlie relativo 
minor 

FA AM, or FAIIAM (Amjracum fiagrans), on 
orchid, native of India and the Mascarcne Isles, 
much prized in the East for the delightful fragrance 
of its lenvts, which m owing to the presence of 
Cornual m (q v ), and loscmblcs that of the Tonka 
Be m and of Vunil Glass In the Isle of Bourbon, 
an infusion of F Icavis is in gieat repute as a euro 
loi pulmouiuy consumption and as a stomachic 
In Fiance, it h is hi on suu cssfully employed, under 
tin nami of Isle of JJourhon Tta, as an expectorant, 
inti sp ismodic and stem ichic 

FAllACVLE Kto Lli ihiinos i 

FA'BER in tlio name ot two artists, father and 
Ron John F, the elder, was born in Holland, 
where hi acquuul a knowledge of the art of 
meivotmto engraving Subsequently, he came to 
Engl md, mil died it Bustol, May 17-1 His works 
do not c vhihit much talent - The younger F, also 
c died John, obtained, however, a nigh reputation 
is an engiava m lmv/otiuto Ills principal works 
ue the portiaits oi the Kit Git Club, and the 
Bciutns of Hunptou Couit, several of which are 
(Minted with great fieidom, vigour, and beauty. 

F livid n London, wliin lie is believed to have 
died in 171b 

LABElt, Kiv Gloiuj KiAULfcY, a learned and 
voluminous itivini of the Anglu m Church, was the 
ildistsonof tin ltd Thomas Faber, and was born 
*J5th Oi tobci 177J Hi mi t u d University Collego, 
Oxfoul, m 1781, wlieie he achieved a brilliant 
ii adcmical reputation Before his 21st year, he 
was dieted hollow and Tutor of Lincoln College ' 
In 17%, he took his digree of M A , was Bampton 
Lictuur for 1 SOI, in which capacity ho delivered 
tin lectures subseepu ntly published under the title 
of Hour Mo tana , and in 1805 became vicar 
of Stockton on Tees, in the county of Durham 
After srveral chingis, ho received from Bishop 
\ in Mihlcrt, in 18.12, the imistirship of Kherburn 
Hospital, m ir tin city of Ibirlmin, where ho died 
27th Jiuiuuy 1854 F wiote upwards of forty 
works, sevcial of which, especially those upon 
prophecy, have enjoyed a very extensive popularity 
All his wutings are marked by ‘strong masculine 
sense, extmsive classical erudition, and a hearty 
love of liypothi sis ’ The principal are— The Qenxut 
and Object of tin, Patriarchal, the Lemtical, and the 
Chi whan Ditpematums (1823, 2 vols), The 
cuttus oj Infidelity (1824), The Sacred Calendar Off 
Prophecy {1828, 3 vols ), The Primitive Doctrine tf 
Flection (1886), reckoned by some critics the most 
valuable of all F’s writings, The Prindlwe Doc-a 
trine of Justification (1837), and Eight Dietertafc/ ^ 
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upon the Prophetical Promisee of a Mighty Deliverer 
(184 k 9 xoLs) 

FA'BIUS, the name of one of the oldest and 
most lllustnous patneun families of Home Three 
In others of this name alternately hold the ofhu of 
consul foi seven years (485 -479 n 0 ) In 479, the 
Fabu, under K Fabius Vibnhnus, migrated to the 
banks of the Ciemeia, a small stream that flows 
into the liber a few null s above Komi Ihu, 
two years aftei, they wue decoyed into an ainhu-. 
cade by the Vutntis, with whom tiny hwl bun 
at waz, and, with the exception of one me mini, 
who had lemamed at Home, and through whom 
the rare was pcijietuatid, the intue (inn, consisting 
of 306 men, weie put to the sword Tin most 
eminent of the labn wire Quintus l’’,ibius Hulb unis 
— supposed to hive bun the lust who obtiiiucl foi 
himself and Ins family flu sum mu of Man mu', 
—and las deucnduit, Quintus habius M minus 
Veirucosns, named f'noitutoi, the Delicti 'I’Ju 
dormer was tin* most tmun ut of the Horn in 
generals m the second .Saminto w lr, ami w is twin 
die tatoi, and six tinns eonsul 'Ilu 1 ittei, who, in 
the) course of his e ne'er, w is fixe tunes consul, vml 
twice eensoi, w is eh ete.il die tatoi iiuiiu di iti ly iltir 
the defeat of the Horn ms at '1 lasiim nus The 
pccnbai line of tactie i which lie obserxcel in the 
second Punic w u obtaimd fui him the suiuanu by 
xvhieh 1m is lust known m history Hinging on 
the heights like i tlnmdeiiloml, to which Ilinmbil 
hunsill eompaud him md i\ ending i due it 
engagement, lie t(utilised the eiiemy with Ins 
caution, haiisseil the in by mire lu s and lountii 
marches, and i ut of] then stmggliis md foiigus, 
while at the same time his (It 1 ly allowed Koine to 
assemble llii tore is in gie ite r stieugth Tins pole y 
—which lias beioini pmxeibal as ‘Fibinn potiey’ 
—although tlm must m the ciiiimistine e , was 
neither applet ated in the wrap nor it home , uni 
shortly after, Marais Miniums Rufus, Mastei of tin 
Horse, was laised to m tepid share m the du t itoi 
ship, ft position, how ixu, w hie h In oi t upu el but foi 
ft short time Dining Ins fifth consulship, Fabms 
recoxeml Tinutum, viliuh hid long been one of 
Hannibal’s nnpoltant positions lb duel m 245 
J5 C C Fabius, sum mud J’lttoi, exiiute'd upon 
the xxalls ot tlm temple ol Situs chdie itul by the 
dictator Timms Knit us Kulmlus in {()_’ - the 
earliest Koinan p uutings of winch xve luxe any 
re cold, and his gi mdson, Q Fibms Knlen, xx is 
the first xvuter ol i Roman history in piosi 

FA'BLB (1 at fahvln) is a xxmd of twofold 
signification hirst, it is imploxcel by some wuteis 
in n general suise to denote my fictitious lima 
tixe, as, for (Miupli, tin nuiduits in m ejiu or 
dramatic poem At one turn al " xvbeu tht' 
myths ot the Greeks md Kommsweie thought to 
be a xtisiae torily accounted for by i egucling them 
os museums invc'iitions ot the ancient poets and 
pi lest s, it was customary to spe ik ot them is fahh \ 
but this application of tlm tain is now’ ib mdoned 
byscholais See Muirs Ac lending to the second 
and inure ficcpunt signification ot the word, it 
denotes a special kind of literary composition, either 
prose or verse, m which a story of some kind is 
made the viliule for eonveying a universal truth 
It clillers from i paialiie m this lespiot, that xvhde 
the latter never ti inset mis in cone option the bounds 
of the probable oi tho possible, the former always 
and of necessity dots Tht story ot the ‘Good 
Samaritan’imagined by the Saviour, is a parable, 
if it was not true, it might have been, for it con 
tains nothing either improbable or impossible, but 
when Jotharn went up to the top of Mount Geruim, 
and spoke to the men of Shechem about the trees 
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going forth to anoint a king over them, he made use 
of a fable proper. The peculiarity* therefore* of 
the structure of the fable cemsists in tho transference 
to inanimate objects, or, more frequently, to the 
lower animals, of the qualities of rational bemgfl. 
By the very novelty and «tter impossibility of 
tho representation, the interest of the hearer or 
icadei is excited, and thus its symbolic meaning 
md moral become transparent to him, at least u 
tlie fable is well contnved. The ancient fabulists 
were simple, clear, anil earnest m their representa¬ 
tions They seem to have spiung up in the East- 
Among the moie eclehiated are Bidpeu (q v)* or 
1’ilp.u, and the Aiduau Lokman, who is said to 
lint lived in the tune of King ]>md Among 
| the' (flicks, the gioatest name is that of A5sop 
(g x ), xx he wee f ibb s, at a much later period— the 
pieeisi tunc is not exactly known—xxoie versihed 
liy a eirtain Lainius (ej i ) Among the Homans, 
I’ln drus ehxiilx unit etc el .Fsop, but with comd- 
deiable modifie itions, thus gix mg i eirtain amount 
ol mile pe nc.li ut x due tu Jus xxork It is pel haps 
wmtli nniitioning hue, tint the xxell known faille 
of the Ton n Mono and t'ountnj Mou'c, told by 
Hoi tee is of purely Horn in origin, md is probably 
the only one in existinie of which that can be 
ithnmd l.t ixmg Hie elissical jicnod, and beforo 
entiling on the eluh am we eneountii the name 
of Aplithomus, who lion lied m the e at ly part of 
the 4tli ei ntvuy, and xvh wrote inclifleieut tallies in 
(!mk prose, and still liter, the name ot Flavius 
Ax i inns, who e (impose I buty two, no better, m 
Litm e li gi ics Dui mg tin eliik igi s, the fable m 
x moil tonus appeals to line been cultix iteel in 
the mon isti rie s, although nothing mcnteinous has 
surxiviel, but in tlie middle iges.it v qnne J. fresh 
lilt and vigoui An edition ol the tables eurrent in 
Ge i ill my m the turn of the Minm sineeis has been 
published liy liodiue l Tin oldest known Geiman 
libuhst is Stinker, xxho lixeel ibout the middle of 
the 15th e , but tlie f mums lneebexal fable of 
/’(iixli Tut In (ey x I, eu the TTistorv of Kiyiiirel the 
Fox, stieLchis in some of its numerous pnimtive 
foims much iuitliu luck In J.ate'r times, most 
rations haxe cultix lied the fable xxitb more or less 
sue cess Wi miymeutiou iniong the Lnglish, Gay, 
among the Get mans, II igedoru and Gcllert, and. 
Lessing imnng tlie It ill ms, J’ignotti, and above 
all, among tho Fioneh, La Fontaine, whose fables 
an runukible for their iieh inel lively hurnoui, 
then elelic ite smasm, tlieir sagwity, and fehoity 
ot expiession Aon, however, the fable has gone 
t litnely out of f isliion, auel theie seems little elianee 
of its reappeaiane e 

FABLIAU phu FABLIAUX (from the Latin 
fabuhui, fabillait, to speak or to tell), was the 
name given m the old French literature to a class 
of short me tiuil iianatives, intended merely for 
iceltitmn, anti which had for their subject matter 
the t ilk and new s of the day- m tho middle ages 
The nan item oi such news was called a faMeor 
(plm fabltuc), in opposition to the chanteor, or 
snigei propei, xxho composed poems not only for 
nut item, but also for singing Besides the 
fablimx, the department of the fiblcor embraced 
the ltimi'ii n datentuie (in short unstiophied 
couplets), usually called contei, whence their 
anllim or l cuter also bore the namo of contmr, 
and the dits, or sayings, the special cultivator of 
which was termed a discui As the fabliaux were 
fund.imentally distinguished from the more genuine 
forms of poetry by the everyday character of their 
subject matter, so the mode of treatment which 
their authors adopted was also more anecdotic*!, 
epigrammatic, and witty—the wit being nohiy 
spiced with scandal They appear to have maintained 
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* «or(i of iromcal and parodistia antagonism to 
the idealism o| the epics pf chivalry. In these 
fabliaux, the essential character of the _ French 
people manifested itself, and that opposition of 
the real to the ideal, of the understanding to the 
imagination, which, after the time of Francis I , 
began to characterise French literature generally 
Thus they lasted not only the priesthood and the 
nobility in their actual dcgencricy, but from the 
very character of their satire, they engendered a 
contempt foi the religious cluvahic spirit itselt, 
and foi all ecclesiastic il and knightly notions and 
ceremonies r lhe oldest fabliaux arc not of i rench 
origin , they are a fruit of tlio (. rus uh s, and wc rt 
brought to France fiom the I xst, but they leeeivcd 
a national colouring, and soon took loot in the 
West From them spuing the diami of Ei mcc 
One of the most feeund f ililiuc lus KuUbcut, is ho 
flourished in the icigns ol Louis IK and Philippe 
HI, whoso works svcie published by Jubiuil (2 
sols, Farts, 1817) Ii< was i tine J’lrisun, and the 
prototype ot Villon Li Fontunc, and \ olt Me Jlu 
best collections ot fabliau\ md contrs uc those of 
Uaiba/an (3 vols, Fins, J7“><»), <t Alien (2 vols, 
Paris, 182d), md of Julund (2 vols, Pans, IS It)— 
1843) 

FABRETTI, lluruLt, a distinguish'd anti 
quary and ai < h i ol tgist, w is loin it 1 ibmo ltilS 
and was attneted it m < uly pc nod t > mti 
qunnan studies liy tin r nat elissie il n minis ii 
Romo UnebrFopi AksimltrA II, In be e un< pipil 
treason i, and subsc qin ntlv mis ippomti d dim 
celloi to the papil i mi) issi it Ala lnil Aicsidciue 
of H ye us m Spun imbit d him to iqilcn ill tin 
antiquities ot the kingdmi uni to i my bis f,tudu s 
to a point wIneli lemlcud indispensibU Ins ilium 
to Itomc, the gte it ]»u i nt ioiiut of aneitnt lcamm. 
Hew is time mule )ud,e , md undei Inline cut VII, 
became kicjiei of the pipit mimes of tin t istli <i 
>St Angelo, a post which dim (ltd the widest sc p 
to his f ivounte piusmts About tins turn , In Ml ti 
his two import mt woiks J)( A jni\ et 4</i ndmld n 
Petals Jtoma (4 sols, 1080, npunted with notes 
and additions in 1788), md 8 lid t /nut dt ( < humid 
Tiajam (ltomi, 108 i) His In itisi t ntitle l Jiuu jj 
Uorium Antiijuai ttm J xpluaUu (1000) tlmms l n ilu 
able light on tin disc on in mile by himself in tin 
catacombs , and lus c indite inn it) itnms n lie cniiii^, 
the reliefs know n a, the Ill u 1 ibli s iml tin u m 1 
subtenant an ewils <1 the Lmpeioi ( 1 uidnis m 
equally full of mLiest to scunee Hisrm ml iV 
tion ol uisciiptions, Ac is dipo ti l m tin due il 
palace of Libino J duel m 1700 

FABRIANO, i city of Jtilv.m the procure of 
Macerata (fonmily pait ot tin P ip il Stitcs) is 
situated at the c astern b ise of the Apt nmm i uige 
28 miles west of M uciata It his a c itlicdi d, uid 
several convents but is diidly woithy of mention 
on account of its gu it pipei in inuf k tuics which 
Were established m 1704 1 lias also mime ions 

tanneries and powilet mills, anil maimfaetuns ol 
hats and cloth Pop 7030 

FABRIANO, (JlNJIlt I>A, an Jtilnn punter, 
who flourished in tlic early p u < of tin 1 7th c entuiv 
He was born — it is not ixictly known when- at 
Fabriano,and received Ins lust instructions from lus 
father, who appears to have been a man of superior 
culture, as he taught his son the clenu nts of plij sics 
and mathematics. F’s hrst teacher m ait was, it 
is supposed, Allegretto de Nu7io Subsequently, 
ha went to Florence, and studied undi r Fie sole 
Among his earliest works of note is a frtsco of the 
Madonna in the cathedral of Orvieto la 1423, he 
Minted an ‘ Adoration of the Kin era ’ for the church of 
fhe Holy Trinity m Florence. This picture is one 


of the most admirable belonging to the school 6f 
Giotto To the same penod belongs a Madonna with 
Saints (now m the Berlm Museum) F afterwards 
went to Venice, where lie greatly increased his 
reputation by a putuio of the bloody engagement 
between the lint of the Republic md that ot the 
Empiroi Birbuiossa oft the heights of Pirano The, 
Venetian senite w is so di lighted with the piece, 
tliat it confined on tlic foitun.ite .irtist the dignity 
ot a patnmn, and a pension ot a dui.it pi r diem 
foi life l nh ippih, this woi k has perished Pope 
Mai tin V now idled F to llonn, and tmployed 
him, along with Vittoie Pisimllo, in adorning 
the dumb of Sin Giovanni Latunno As his 
slim of tin work, lit pointed \ uious inailentB in 
the life ot John the Biptist, tin prophets, and* 
poitrutsif J’ojk Alaitm himself and ten nidinals 
He died, while engigid on tins budding, some time 
lftii 1170 1 ’h puUuis mdii ite ft ilieoiiul and 

jo\ous natun lit bid qiuti a tluldlikc love of 
spl< ndoui and mil om iioiiit ition, but is novel 
cvtl u milt oi tMissive in Ins eoloiuiug 

]' ABRI CUTS, oi T Al.lil/IO, (.iholamo, com¬ 
monly mined fjom In i lmtlqiluc 1’ 'ab AlQOA- 
n mu mi icelibiitcd malomist md binge on, wms 
boin m 15>7 iml dud in H>F) Hi was the son of 
humble jnimts who m tw ltlist Hiding then poverty, 
smt lnm to tin umiiisity ct Pidui, vvlieri, m 
uldition to tin nsuil mstiuitum in the tlissics, ho 
studied imtomy md sm„u\ under the celebrated 
1 itlopius w ith sui li mu c c ss, tb it on the de itli of the 
littn m 1 7(>2, 1 w is ippomtid to fill the vacant 
pii tc ssoislnp Hi continued to bold tins olheo for 
m nly lull i century, illume, which ]hiio< 1 his high 
dm utu l<i eloijuinu, gnu ill ciuilition, and 
piotctsmnal knivvhd^i, itti uteel students fiom 
ill ] arts ot the civilised vvoilrl to tin umvemty of 
P idu i Amongst Hu si stuck nts vv i, mil country¬ 
man II irvc y (q v ), wlio atk iidccl lus prelections in 
lids mil who, is will hi sun m om notice of his 
hie, denied fn m I s eibsiiv ihons on the v lives of 
tin veins tlu Insl clu to lin _,te it ilistovtiy He 
vv is v nu st lil ii us limsti it >i oi liiture , and 
vv< find linn eonipuin, md eontii ting tin sunii 
ouan u rum md m sc vi i il of the lowi l animals, on 
a moil i tlu dn d pi m thin li ul bun itt mpttd by 
mv of Ins piiduessois la tins way lu ticited of 
the < ye tin luynv, tin car, tli mti slid el canal, the 
ili v 1 1 ipnulit ol tin lulu, in 1 many othei subjects 
1 lu lnquc vc nu nt, whn h 'us knowledge of anatomy 
i u iblul him to mtioiliic e into tlu practu e of mngcry 
vine vci) rt it, ml lus O/itKi I hu itu/tca, which 
c mbi iced i vt ly c < in) 1 uni till ibli by m inual opoa 
turn, was so highly v iliu 1, tbit it pnsid through 
fee \ i li tec n t litmus IK w is git itly tstcemsd by 
lus lillene citi/en , f l vvt inid tbit the Venetian 
i( public licit only nectcd loi linn a spawns 
mil mm ll uiqilntln ille ul wlilib Jus mine was 
insciibid, but it tin sum time eonJiiieil tqiOU 
linn m liiiiii el tqiend of i tlu us md Clowns, and 
in ited linn i kni_,ht il tin mdii of St Mark. 
A li v yens In ten lu eli ith, In utired, with an 
amok f ntune fi in ill pi h ssiori ll duties, and died 
(seine I i lie v t lu vv is poisoned by lus re l.ltiv 18 ) at 
the i_e i f S2 in in, v ill i on tli )i inks of the Brtnla, 
which still itais tlu mine of the Muntnguuola 
el Vequijuiel ntr We' hiv< not H)iace foi a list 
of In. n onerous amtoniu il ’uul sutgieal works. 
Unw irds l i eentuiy f ter lus eleith (in 1723), 
eelebriteel inatonust A’km us colleitod atld pub¬ 
lished i complete ecution of all lus anatomical and 
physn logical w tu ks 5 

I’ABIUCIUS, .Ton Cxn isijaw, a Danitfy ento¬ 
mologist, born at Tondern, January 7, 1745, and 
died at Kiel in 1807 Ho studied at Copenhagen, 
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Edinburgh, Leyden, and Freyberg, and finally went 
to TJjisala, to attend the classes of Linnaeus A 
worm friendship was cemented between master and 
pupil, and tluoughout his life, F was zealously 
employed m developing and applying the ideas 
and method of the great Swede In 1775, F was 
appointed to the chair of Natural History at the 
university of Kiel, and from that time he devoted 
himself to the prosecution of his entomology d 
studies, and to the fullt r development of a system 
of classification of Insects, based upon tht struo 
tnre of the mouth Although his system has bee n 
found inapplicable to many families of inserts, the 
observations on which it was based have t< tub d 
materially to the extension of tins bi inch ot SLuru < 
The Systema Enlomolotfuje (Cojienh 177 >), in which 
F expounded his views, constituted a new cri in 
the history of entomology, whih his Genera Instil 
ortmi (Kiel, 1770), Mantissa In sector am (Oopenh 
1787), and Kntomologia Sash mutna (Copinb J 7b-), 
opened hitherto unexjilorcd fields of luqnuy to the 
entomologist F wis the authoi of sovu.il able 
treatises on the policy, statistics, inel economy ot 
Demnaik, which won piepired by him hi Ins i ipa 
city of councillor of state and Piofessoi of Kuril 
and Political Economy at Kid F’s death wis sud 
to have been hastened by tlie gnef which ho expc 
rienced in consequence of the political mislortunis 
of Ins country 

FABRO'Nl, Ancho, an excellent biographical 
writer, was lioin at Manuh, in Tusc my, 7th 
February 1732, celue ated it Fien/i md Home, and 
in 1773, was appointed tutor to the sons ot Leopold, 
Grand Duke of Tusc my Ho died 22d t Sepicmbei 
1803 His Vita' It aim am iMnti met P u t Unit t uni qtn 
Scecido XVII ct A 17 II Hot arrant (20 vols, 1’isi, 
1778 — 1805), is one of the btsf Itahuiwmks of its 
kind, and contains quite a tie isurc ot inform ition, 
while his Laurentn Aft dim Vita (‘2 vols l’isi, 1781), 
and Vita Afaqm Cosmi Aledun (‘2 vols, l’m, 1788 — 
1789), are reckoned model biographic 

FACADE (Fi ), the cxtcnoi fiont oi fice of a 
building This term, although fi < mu ntly re stuc te d 
to classic arclute cturc, may bo applied to the front 
elevation of a building in any style It is, howe v< r, 
generally used with refeience to bmlelmgs of some 
magnitude 1 and pretensions , thus, we spi ik of the 
front of a house, and the famuli of a ptlacc The 
back elevation of an import mt building is < ilk cl the 
rear facade, in the same way as ill Hnglind the 
back of i house is called the 'bark ft out ’ 

An edifice may li tve auy numbei of fac ides when 
it shews a face or fiont in e u h direction An eleva¬ 
tion of the side of a buileling is tailed the lateral 
facade The sides of a cemit or tortile aic also 
called facades, and arc distinguished as north south, 
Ac fagades 

FACCIOLA'TI, Jacopo, an Italian jilulologist 
and critic, was born at Toneglia, not fir fiom 
Piulua, m 1682 He was educated in the religious 
seminary at Padua, where he became successively 
Professor ot Theology, Professor ot Philosophy, and 
Supermtendent general of the classes, or ree tor of the 
institution F three ted his attention chiefly to the 
revival of the study ot ancient liteiature, and with 
this object, brought out a ncweslition of the Lexicon 
Septem Lmrpiarum, i silt d, from its original authoi, 
the monk Ambrosms of Calepio, the Calc pine Lexicon 
Hu wis assisted in this woik by Ins pupil, Forcollim, 
to whom is mainly owning the conception of a totally 
new Latin dictionary, an arduous undertaking, 
which F continued till his death in 1769, and -which 
was aftenwards completed by Foroelhm in 1771 F 

and Force llini, assisted by several others, likewise 
published a new edition of Nizoli’s Thesaurus 
214 

Otceromanus F *8 Latin epistles and orations are 
remarkable for the Ciceronian elegance of their 
style, and bis notioea on several philosophical 
writings of Cicero for their solidity, clearness, and , 
taste 

FA'CET, a term employed to denote the plane 
surfaces of crystals, or those artificially cut upon 
precious stones 

FACIAL ANGLE See Angle, 

FACI'LITY, m the le»gal terminology of Scotland, 
is a condition of mental weakness short of that 
wliieh will justify Cognition (q v), but which calls' 
fen the protection of the law, which is exercised by 
inc mb of a process called Interdiction (q v ) The 
object of interdiction is to prevent the facile person 
fiom granting elecds to his own prejudice, anil aftAr 
it has take n place, ho cannot contract -without 
the consent of his mterdutors Even without 
interdiction, the deeds of a fat llo person, if to his 
jneiuelicc, nny be sit asule, if there lie pioof of 
Ins having been cncumvented rjr imposed on, and 
Eiskmo says that ‘when lesion m the deed, and 
facility in the grmLtr concur, the most slender 
ciKiunstancis of fiaud or ciicumvoution arc suffi- 
e lout to se t a dee d aside ’ —B iv tit 1, s 27 See 
FitAcrn, Lihioa, Insanity There is no corre- 
spondmo teim m English law, and the remedy 
of rntei diction is unkno i hut weakness of mind 
ajipioaehmg to nliocy ‘ill of course form an 
impoitmt element in pri ung fiaud 

FA'f'TOK, in Mathematics The numbers C and 

4, multijilicd togelhu, milt, 24, hence 6 and 4 
nt called /tutors ot the product 24 Most numbers 
ire |)inelu< ts of tw o oi mote f utors, thus 10 = 2 x 5, 

12 = i x 4 or 2 x 6, in 2x2x3 Every product 
can he divided by my of its factois without 
lemamilii, i fatten, then foie, is often called a 
drown, oi mi asm c 2, 3 1, 6, 8 , 12 arc all factors 
eirdnisoisnf 2f Numbus tint li ive no factoi or 
elivisoi ibove unity, sue.h is 2, 3, 5, 7,11, 23, &c , 

art c died Pi tine Numbus (cj v ) 

E Vt’TOlt, m its most general sense, is the term 
Applied to any one w ho is employe d to elo business 
lot anothci F u 1 ory eliffus from the mandate of 
the 1 Ionian law in not being grvtuitoiis In mer- 
t mtile transae turns, the* sale of goods is generally 
cflcetcd e itliei by f ictors or biokus, both of whom 
aie agents, 1 emunerited generally by i commission 
But the jiovurs of fie tors an higher than those of 
brokets, inasmuch as the formei are intrusted with 
the possession e>f the goods, and authoilsed to sell 
them as if they wen then own, whereas the latter 
hav t no possession or apparent ownership, but act 
not only re dly but ostensibly as agents Factors 
frequently ait on the principle of the del credere 
comnumon (q \ ), lceemng, that is to say, a higher 
lenmneiition m consideration of undertaking to 
gnaiantee the solvency ot the jmrehasors At com¬ 
mon law-, i silo or othei transaction by a factor was 
bul, if it was not fully wananted by the nature of 
the mthority which he derived from his principal, 
but tins doctrine has been modified by several 
statutes which have been passed for the protection 
of str inge rs dealing wnth persons intrusted with the 
possession of goods, the extent of whose authority 
they had no means of ascertaining By 6 Geo Iv. 
o 94, called the Factors’ Act, it w as provided that 
any person in possession of a bill of lading is to be 
de e mod the true owner of the goods therein described, 
so far as to give validity to any contract or agree¬ 
ment made with him regarding them 7 and 8 
Geo IV enacts that if any factor shall, for his own , 
benefit, and m violation of good faith, deposit op 
pledge any goods, or order for their dehvenr, fie 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, fin 1842, the 

t it 
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powers of 6 Geo IV o 04 were defined and 
extended by 5 and 6 Vwi c„ 39, which enacted that 
land fiAt advances to persons intrusted with the 

K isession of goods ot documents of title, though 
own to bo agents, should bo protected, bond pde 
deposits in exchange were also protected, but it was 
provided that theio should be no lien beyond the 


provided that it lie shall m ike cousigmm nts conti ny 
to the instructions o£ his principal, he shall bo guilt} 
of a misdemeanour 

In Scotland, tin tirmfactoi is ipplitd to an i_ent 
managing hintabh estates lor motmi, letting f inns 
drawing rents, ami tin liki in which si use it is 
neaily synon} mous -with tlic English \t< vctui, i turn 
which m Scotland, ig uu is employ e<l to denote m 
agent whosi powtis au if a fai nuui lnmtidkmd 
than those of a fictoi, mil who gmirilly uts uiielci 
him If a factor p iy mom y nit > 1 1 mk < n his own 
aoeount, he tikes tin nsk of the 1 inks, 1 uluu 
A fictor cannot chligati his powus but lie mi} 
employ i thud puty to ill him in thur dischn n 
He binds his pimci) al to any m igciiu nt which 
he contracts within his powers 1 ut 7y mi} hi 
rci ailed, and tills by tin di ith of tin pimiipul hut 
actions, alieil} hi _,nn imy „o in uultlosi cloin m 
ignorance ol tin liMiatnn oi di ith aic bmdm., 
ftecoc ition is linj h dm th jp nitnu ut if i m w 
agent to do tin same ut 1 he mini it i if futoi} 
subsists notw dlistan hn, the suj> m ninir iiisamt} 
of the xnindmt 1 utois imy le unjiowcud to 
giant liases and pursue luuovm,. hut for tlusi 
acts special pmurs lit ri juile 1 Wnteis t> tin 
Signitm Edinburgh anil wntois in eruntiytowns 
frequently act as fietirs f l thi nu^hhimim,, 
landed piopnotora but ill the liat landowueis 
had foimuly, and many of them still hive, iactois 
resident on the lr estates See An vi 

FA'CTOKIbS aie estahlishmints wlicxe luge 
numbers of peisons eo opeiatc in thi pmduetion el 
some article of consumption, tin pnucipU of tin 
division of Idiom being in all r is s ipplio I, uil 

f entially micliincry to i guatir oi liss i stent 
'lie fictorv s}«ttm is opposiel ti the pile tic if 
mdmduil labour at th h mis if the iitisms 
Every pioilui turn of irt i qums i 1 >n_,a a sheitn 
senes of opeiatious iften vniying i usiil l il ly in 
then nature Jhc h luu w ikci pirf inis in< st of 

these hmiitIf on uni tin hiuie p is m makis tin 
complete iitieli In a futu} ivii} utiele gtes 
through as many Jituds oj niiehn s is then m 
separate pioct si inquired i ichworknuui pi iff rms 
only one, and that alw vs tin binu, process 1 hi 
chief advantiges of thiswivof jiiixudmg au the 
following Loss of turn n nouli d m pissing fiom 
one opeiation to auothei i loss which is the gn iti r 
the greater the diffen nee in the natun of the opi i 
ation The workman conlinid to o e thing in 
itself usually simjih, ni t only liarns it sooinr but 
attains a quukness and skill that oni districted 
with a variety of opirilions can ntnr att un 
besides, the constant ex upatn n w ith one kind of 
Work leads the woikraan to light upon imprint 
meats in tools and mat bines so us to mercisi tlmr 
rapidity of execution anil then piccision As only 
few of the processes are very difficult, it is possible 
to turn to some account le * skilful workmon, and 
even children, and to assign to each person that 
kind of woik at which he is most i ffective All 
parts of the work, too, that art quite uniform in the 
case of each article, can generally lie done by 
machinery Lastly, m factories, there is more 
opportunity of turning to advantage all kinds of 


A necessary consequence of those advantages is, 


that the cost of production is less on Idle factory* 
system than m the other way, and more than 
that, the artichs themselves, when of a nature 
ailaptecl to this mode of production, are better, and 
of a uniformity otheiwise unattainable Wherever 
a comparatively homogeneous material has to be 
, made into a laige numbci of uniform articles, there 
| the factory sy stem is in its propel pi ice The best 
examples ate spinning, wealing, eloth printing, pin 
and needle making, itc Hut eviu m tho mannfac- 
turt ot cnmpl x si ticks composed of different kinds 
of mati ri d tin t u tory system may lie pursued with* 
adv mt lee win him r the nunihi i oi the articles 
nqnmd is gic it, mil tho sopuiti pails of such a 
kind thit i gn d number can be made exactly 
alike I Ins is the i ise with w itches, weapons, 

| locks, &.< Suili i m uiuf icturc elmdes itself into 
is many s pu ite employments is tin re are parts in 
c u li u tu li mil the putting together and adjust¬ 
ing fnms until i 1 he digiei of complexity is 
cairn d still luithi i in sui li i ases is tho manufacture 
<f emu es when ojicl itmns of tho most hetelO- 
,,cni us kind Im li conciu In some cases, 
tietinis do not eoiuiin tlu nisi lvcs with tho put¬ 
ting to_etl» l of tin p il ts hut un icly produio them 
li i hind w nkiis mil special jnoicssioumts, as is tho 
e isi m yi itili mikm^ lu in iking clothes and 
shots mil tin lilt when tub individual article 
l quin spici il ul ipt it ion iuioiywoik is not SO 
suitdli lliw lu it is idwsibh in my case to 
impliy niiclnnen ilepimls on the n ituro of the 
veil thi cost of th mi hinny, the scale on which 
i pi litmus an to 1« i irru 1 on, ki Nowhere 
line the faitoi} nystuu and tin employment of 
mul mil} Inn i mu 1 fmtinr than in America 
j Tn Liueinn iti, t i instiiie , one establishment in 
IS It product d 200 iliviu chins i week, mother 
1000 litilxtiads most <f the work Icing done by 
nucluneiy mil one boi t and shot fietory used 
C00 hushils of she pi ,s Inn tlu killing of lugs t 
is d me mi this j r mil se lie, mu i stablishmi nt killing 
au l t lcklm 12 000 h un 1 1000 cm n in a seiSon 
tut iiiscinnot suei 11 (1 in at nmnbi i s except 
m 1 cilitus wh lo 1 lit j pulitim is siifhmutly 
dmsi ti ifhid i siifheuut elioi i ol binds, ami 

In to nisi i i iiq nitmly b w rate ot w iges 

Otliei e nditioin f i .nod liedity tor factory 
pi iliatmn ui il mill mu ot witirpowir oi the 

pri m f i il f i sti un j mu nt uness to the 

l iw nut ml in i gruli niiinunuatioiiH 

W lnl tlu ii in 1 e\ti Uii n 11 thi taetory system, 
when 1 1 kt 1 at linn thi point ofvnwot matorial 
u mnrnies must he pri n unud a dccidid improve 
muit it e u i ot hi de me 1 tli it, soiu ill} and pohtic- 
illy c nsikiid it his its rluk Ride The greater 
the eijntil mil tin ti lining nrt ssiiyfm c irrymg 
on an extensi vi < st iblishnii lit, tin li ss j inspect tho 
| workman lus of tvu rusuig Inn si If to uidepeu 
| deuce Tli chasm tint s pint s the mill owner 
from lus dependuits h inliniUly n iiatu than that 
which exist i hi two n a iriisl<r irtis m and hll) 
journi}inui J lie hop ot iiluil nlvancrment 
itloided 111 th last e is suj | In s a powtiful moral 
j suj j t and nn ms i f ill lplun , thr impassable 
I gulf in the otlnr arts as a stumbling block and 
| timjitition J miniy wmkus ari especially dis- 
jioseil to intu heedlessly into mintage, as they 
icquuc to m iki no jirovision for a workshop, tools, 
and othu outlay ome nu ( sj„i y for mtcruig lifej 
whih tiny lia\i tin prrspect ot thr wife, and booh 
of the luldrrn, is et ntnbutors to tho support of the 
fam 1 } It miy at ill evfi^ts, be affirmed, that tlte 
mereise and accumulation m masses of the class 
called jn olrfaitLs, who have no provision for a Week 
but the labour of that week, is favoured by the 
factory system. Moreover, the employment of wife 
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and child aa fellow Inborn en endangers the old and alternate days of the Wefek, provided that they be 
eacrcil bonds of the family, the father can no not employed in any manner m the name, or any 
longer remain, to the extent that he ought to lx,, other factory, on two successive days, or after hall- 
master of the house of winch he is no longer the past font on a Saturday On the vacant days, the 
solo suppoit, and how much the family affection children are to he sent to school for five hours, 
is thus weakt ned, is painfully c xhibited in the ill provided the day be not a Saturday, when no school 
treatment ot tin youii-u childim, who are pmiia attendance ol any claid shall he required Women 
turelv put to Inborn, and hteially robbed ol the lr abo\c the age of eighteen arc to be employed as 
childhood At tlie s une time, it c uinot be allowed young pci sons, and wen k fur all children and young 
that these evils arc me ap able of luncdy , legislation jxrbuns is to lease on Saturday at half past four 
and public opinion can here do much, noi must it hi addition to the regulations ol the foimei act, it 
be forgotten that the evil is not peculiar to tietoiy is provided ic girding mealtimes, that the hours 
labour, but is a ieatine of tin' whole of mu more illovud shell be between half pist Severn in the 
recent liulustml economies The greatest abuses inclining end lulf just seven in the tvouing, anel 


ot tho kmd in Engl uni an found ill the miuiu n elis tint one 
tnets, and among the nnall eloimstie lnnnufictuteis child m 
The aery emumstanees th it give rise to the evils I tlnn live 
afford the means ol obviating them, il tli y weie intei v il f 
only taken aelvant x,e ol ten the iu^er the e -it ib | All young 
lishment, the inoi< , md e m m evvuei do fe i the same 


tint one houi shall be be tine thiec o clink No 
child hi yeimg ]xisem shall be employed more 
thin live hums befoie one oeloek without an 
intend for me d tune of it le 1 st Unity minutes 
All young peisons ait to hive then meal tunes at 
the same hour, and an not to he dinned to remain 


lus people, md tin h s it is poisihli ti e metal in any ol tin minis use i foi manut ti tilling pro 
abuses It cannot with pistin he elni^iel i,unst tessis I i„ht hall holidays lie to be gi\ cn m every 
factory labour thit 111 itse ll it Ins 1 ehinoi vhsmg f u *-oi y m ullitien to < < oil 1 ndty vied ( luistmas 
tondene y Whatevei limns together minibus of dny, md tin s u rime lit vtl 1st el ly m Scotch parishes 
human bungs me 11 ise s 110 doubt oppoihmitn s mil By the subse punt let, 1 <> tntl 17 \ let e 102 , it is 
temptations to dmiatiems, < spun ally in the niter itepuit 1 tint no pels in mi In thiitoeii shall be 
com se' of the sexes but not mint so 111 tin ease ot unplivel 111 1 faetoiy be hue six oeloek ill the 

a factory than m that el all ln_,< 1 iwns ml even 111 111111,01 iltu six iu tli ivtmng ox on Situiday 

less so than in s me othei 1 ises of assemblage, is aftu two oeloek but I ween '•upteinlxi 30 and 
armies and gairisom Vpnll ebildien may t 1 one month be employe'd 

FACTORY ACTS Ft nn motives of lmnnmh, 0,1 111 V d ey but Satunliy tiom se ven 111 tin morning 
sovei d statutes Lev 1 I een jn <1 111 11 << lit ye list e till seycn ill the rv trill l»y S mel 9 Viet e 29 , 

regulating the hours ot vvoik pn seiv mg the health, ihi [mvvus if mspee t< 1 s iml the regulations 111 

anil promoting the c liu ill >11 if young peisons usjn et to tin ernpl lytne it ot women uni ehildien, 
employed 111 nulls and tie tones Die Railing aet is Ue extended t> e diet vvorl x ml rope winks lie 
7 and 8 Viet e 11 tliouji ruuili had lilt ielv expressly e\eni]t el limn th 111 by 9 inel 10 Viet 
been done by tlio olel statut 12 (,eo 111 1 7 > I 1 10 By 10 Viet e 29 tin boms of labour foi 


employed 111 nulls mid tie tones I he Railing aet is ue extended t> e diet vvorl s ml rope winks are 
7 and 8 Viet e 11 tliouji muih had die ielv I expressly e\uo]t el iiom th in by 9 inel 10 Viet 
been done by tlio olel statut 12 (,eo 111 1 7» | e 10 By 10 Viet 1 29 tin boms of labour foi 
and by .1 and 1 Will IV < 101 commonly e died young pusmis, mil women above tin age if eighteen, 


tho Faetoiy Aet, amen ted by 1 Will IV 


aie reduced fionr twelve which the tae tory act had 


these last mentioned aits, mjit w tie th it is, hxeel to ten xttu 1st M ey 1S-18 , and by 15 and 14 
betwe'e n half Jiast e 1 lit 111 the 1 v e 111114 mel li ill p 1 t V let c 17 it is t n ict el tli .t the same pi mulls shall 

hve in the morning- was with sum < \ee ptums, toi not In uupl yeel Inline six 111 tl 1 moaning 01 iltu 

bidden in the case of puxins under u,litiui at us six 111 tile eve mug ot aftu two o <lo< k on a Saturday 
of age, wlul t then h mis ot Id inn wui limited to Vied times must In between lulf past seven m tho 

twelve 111 the elay, me hilling one md 1 h lit horns morning mil six in the evening lliue are partid 


foi meals Pile employment ot elulelie n under miu 
was piolnbiti'd, exeipt m silk mills anil under 


exceptions to tho liouis sperihi d in the lets foi tho 
lietnuyeif lost time anil by 11 ml 14 Vnt c .97, 


thirteen till boms were restricted t) < 1 let a eliy, eluliliui ilioae eleven in to bo \itwoil aa young 
01 ten in bill mills llohhis win olbvvul ml persons vvlien employed 111 winding and throwing 


certificates of h dth lupnnd iiom a s 11,1 m en "oik J l l mil 20 V let < IS limits the piovibions ot 
physie lan pi rv urns to the a Inns non ot a < lnlel into 1 7 mdSVut c- 11 is to null ge inn,, to those parts 
factory, undu 1 ut un | in dtie s By 9 urd IV\ ill IV with whn h chile he 11 md young pel sons and women 
c 103, also, 111 epic tens of lie tones vine appointed aro h ibl- toeomein e ontact, cithc 1 111 passing or in 
and their poweis mel duties len it infoicemuit then embnaiy wolk 111 the faetoiy 
defined Amon,sl till elutes of the uisjxetoi was is a 1 i T r a n *■ r j . i> 
included that ol bee m„ that ev ,y clul 1 l .Hun the 1 A < 1 }‘ ,J , 1 * *" "/« ‘ l ['> 1,1 Astronomy, 
rostneteel a_c was pin, e 1 ,t seh. >1, m,l ... e eso , t ^ t ( V ,u -' htu tbantliere'st of tho aurfaee which 
A iii ie , tic sonic time ^ sun on the sun & disc fete fcUN 

tho parents oi gu udiiu^ of t « child omitting t )pu> 

vide for 1ns ukionli m, to cnelu the unj hiyu to pay 1' V ( URJ'IUS (. oamr 01 , a court established by 
to him (the inspi cte>r) oit penny mtvtiv shilling ot 21 lien VIII 1 21, s 4 whereby authority is given 
tlio weekly wages of the Juki, to be apjihul to tli at to the Alchbishop ot ( antorbury anel Ills successors 
purpose By 7 anil 8 Vic’ e 11 the powus and to giant el is] unsatioufe, faculties, Ac, by himself, or 
elutie- of inspectors vveic men a curitejy si t forth Ins sullielent anel substantial comimssriy or eleputy, 
Re gulatii’iis in luel down lo the protection of f 11 env sue li matters not be mg repugnant to the Iloly 
children wmking in web pinning 11 1 \ mills, and Vn[ tun s anil tlie livvs ot (Joel, whereof be fore mica 
it i« enacteil that tin mllgeiimg shall not be do pui lations, Ac , b ael been at t ustomed to be had at 
cleaned while in mertuia anl that the- machinery the sec of Rome Up te> the time of passing this 
sliall bo g-uarli 1 \ slid l is de lint.<1 to mean a act the pope, notwithstanding the stvtutes which 


person unelu thutce 


1 youn 


lml been passed restraining lus authority, continued 


etween the ages ol Unite in and u hit on All I to exucise lus power, and to drvw a considerable 


abstract ot the act an 
hung up m every f ve ten 


lelativc notues must be 
As to the time of clnl 


re x e nuo for indulgences, Ac The c kief officer of the 
court is called nwgisler ad faadtatn The sittings 


j 1 I -- -- * —- v 1 auc Qiuiaiitio 

arms work, it is piondul that they shall not be ot tho court have always bun held at Doctors 
employed lnoio than six hours and thirty romutos Commons (q v) On its first institution, there 
Hi any one elay, or et ven in silk factories, but they w ci e various matters in which the etispensihg power 
“ay unployed ten hours in one day on three was called into exercise—such as the pow^r to hold 




paochno. 


two or more livings (see Plujulitt), and the per* 
mission to eat flesh m Lent, Jto. But 0£ late years 
the matter which has chiefly occupied the court 


has been the 

f nbhcation of 

UWKNSAT10N 


licence to mariy without 
See Licence, Marriage, 


FACULTY See l nivermties. 

FACULTY, n name apjiliid to certain apti 
tttdeB or powirs of the mind tspecially those of the 
intellect Beni considered th it the char irtei istic of 
a faculty was its pi undue <h irictir, .is opposed to 
the acquired poweis 01 habits Sir W H umlton 
remarks on this distint turn is follows ‘Powers an 
active and /hiamjc, nutund vnd a pun<J Powcis 
natural and active an cdbd /aad'u^ l’ovvns 
natural and passu i, capauh ? 01 i r p/iiitiii 
Powcis acqntnd art liabits ml liibit is used 
both in an active ami pissm smsi lb.il, p 
221 Menu, in disi ussing tin intilltit, whit vn 
arc con sub ri d its pnmiiy or fun lament il fiuiiti ms, 
nio its facultii s Piruption M in ij, 1« isoniu 
Imagination m. tin h idmg nililh toil iuultns 
accouhng to tin oldil lm t iplu su 1 uis vvho lollovvi <1 
tlicpopulu clusificitun Hum would not now In 
consult ml vs giviu tin nltmntc unlysis if tin 
intellect ( onscutict il tin m i d si nsi lms s nn 
tinns bun < till d tin m hi/ 1 unity Si ImiiiiiI 

FAOUI/IY ( i on in. iv jju Oi oiNAi v m 
ordu by the lush jiot i din os t nv u 1 si me jnvi 
lege not pinuitUd by lomuim 1 iw V t u uiiy is 
ntccssiiy in ouli r to ilbtt my imjnrtmt ilUiitim 
111 aihmili such as tin (it turn it i _,dliiy n ot 
an or., in Without i f i ldty i ]>i is >u isin t < ntilli 1 
to crut v m nniniuit within tin vv ills <f i ilnmli 
But i iniminnut hiving be n jut up thou U 
without a i uulty, i aim t In icmovul till i f icullj 
or Older to tint (Hot his bun oltiuu 1 1 y tin 

common 1 iw i f Lngliud <v lYpiusln n i i intitli.il 
toasiat m ehuicli but in < ni his i claim to itiy 
p irtn ular sc at, utili ss the i i 3 lit h is 1 cen 0 iv i n by a 
faculty Sic Pnvs 

FACULTY Or kl>\ OCATT S Su \moi uk 

FAS CES, oi SOI 11) I V< Id MIMS „ tin 
matteis which in uunnl Cjutsti in tin lovvu nit 
of the mtcstinil i mil uni m gn di i j lit tin ist 
of those portions ot to id win h < u j i n ' tint u^lt 
the alimtntaiy land lnu Inn ii|i tut is com 
paiativtly woitbb ss m ti < it i il nutiiti n In 
the higlui sniniil tin fi s mu ill untim 
about thuc fmntlis of tluu vvi It it w itu in 
remaining cne fourth consisting in gn it i put <f 
organic remains, m tin i isi ol tin ox sbuj> and 
other heibivoious alum ils ot undi.ist il vuoily 
fibre In thi hum in solicit tlu quantity of lius 
yielded daily by m <ivu in hialthy nun is 5 to 0 
ounces, the jiecnhu blown i iloui is dm ti tin 
presence of dicompising biltuy mattu, mil tin 
odour to paitial'y dun ul mtiocunn substmus 
resembling cisein lh h lloiiin., tiblc gives tin 
Composition of hum m and ox i i cis 

II nnan | Os 

Water, TV* I ^ itei -ooo 

Orifnnlc nmiui v 7 <> | w o rtj libii, 2° i 

Biliary and nitrogenous 1 Wu\ n 7< 

mutter, 14 1 ) Siitui UO 

Albumen, 0‘) Mhun cn HI 

Extract, _ 7 JUsm and Suita, 174 

Baits, 1 1 

For use os manure, these feces are of little value 
as compared with guano, tlissolv ed bones, or super 
phosphates, and, mdicd, the piincipal effete matters 
of importance to the agucultunst arc resident m 
the urine or liquid excrement of the higher am 
mals. In the case, however, of birds and reptiles, 
the urine and fseoes are voided together more or less 
moist, and hence the richness of such cxciemontitious 


matter, and its high agricultural value. See OtJANO, 
The following table gives the composition of the 
fasces of the boa constrictor 

Uric and , 90 Jg 

Aiumonu, ] 70 

lotoali, 3 4, 

Sulphate of potash, 0 il 

Rhosphati i f lime {to , v © 83 

Muiua and colouring matter, 2 94 

11)0 00 

TAED, John, a poptdar Scottish painter, wa< 
bom m 1 S2(l it Built y Mill m the stewartry of 
hiikcudbnplit, wlme his fathu was un engineer 
aiul mdlwnjit ]fis love of art was manifistpd at 
an eaily pmod and whin liudly intired on lus 
tieiis, hi vi i in tin lnbit ot miking tours thiough 
the villi,ts of (,allowly, punting miuntnies 
In 1811, lie t um to Edinburgh, wlun his talints 
ultimately won him i high lijmtition Iln lust 
jnitiui il 1 s that obtmud „h it jiopulanty was 
‘Tlit C uni Sirius tin Niibjiit i f wliiih was taken 
fiom m old Si ottish b ill id It w as i xhibited in 1851 
'smi i tluu J hts ixi utul, imong other w oiks, 
‘sli ikspc in mil Ins ( out injioi u us,’ ‘Hinson and 
1 nth, ‘ I In ( otto s N Until ty ISight’ (probably the 
m st yvulily idimit il if ill hn iffoits), ‘Tam o’ 
Shuitn mil ‘ Liu Soldin s, lb tilin’ 

I AID ruoyi y , hiitlm of tin price ding, was 
1 m it Puihy Mill m I hiti md has also followed 
tin i in 11 if in ntist tlm ot Ins t iiliest cflorts 
w is i ill iwim, (in vv itu mb un>) fi nn the Old Lug 
I li J>u in InlM't In bu mu in A sin late of the 
lb y il Si tti h \< i b mj ind sliortly attir executed 
a vuy lUiulivi woik, mtitlid ‘Siott anil his 
In mis it \bb)t,foiil In tS">2 In removed to 
London wluie Ins ‘ Mitluihss Baun ’ exhibited in 
lbw is did mil by tin i ntics to be ‘ tin picture 
of tin si ison Of Ins subsiqm ut woilib, wc need 
only illinium ‘Horn and tbi Ilouuliss,’ anil ‘ llu 
lust l,n il, m tin 1 iiinly tin 1 itb i of which lb 
iiiniik ibh tor its impli and home ly pillios 

I kl NZA, i town of Ttily, in tin juovimo of 
i mum, uni 20 nubs south wist of the town of 
tli it n mu is situitid in llu lift bink of the 
I um n m iln intilul mil In lily i ultxv ated plain 
It is sui undid vi it h w ill , is will built, and is ill 
I tli foijii i f i squiii, divnbil by font git it streets, 
w lm h meet in tin until Tlie stmts of F , though 
m „ mill ini low, i ntun good buddings, among 
win h tli duel hi in iinjn smg lathidral, a fine 
in ul 1 1 j 1 if i sui lounded witli an yiles and adorned 
with i fountuu, atul nnmiious julatis and icolc- 
si istn il 1 1 tins It is the st it of considerable 
inimifiituifs ot Ji/(d and colonicd laithenwaro 
visscls, whiili in Itilyarf tailed ‘Majolna, and in 
1 i uni ‘1 tieuce’ (q v ) Linen h is i high place in 
tin pioducts tf the town Pop 20,jgO 

1 tin iln lent lm entta w is at one pit iocl a town 
of tin Bon, wis aftnvv mis i mvmnjuum under 
tlu Horn ms and w is anniriil to tin htatfs of the 
( ‘inrill in tin l r ,tli c by Pun Ak\ander VI, in 
which condition it rinumiil till 1800, when, With 
tin 1 Indian juivimis it was vninxed to the 
kingdom of Italy nuclei Vutot Lmmanucl 

E V GUN (! is the n urn given to a usage peculiar 
to tin great pubh schools oi England, the nature of 
which will In pi esc ntly described The origin of 
tlu piirtuc cannot be traced No sihool statutes 
reft r to it no school ti v'ltums speak of a time when 
it was not The statutes of Lton College rather 
mdic ite precautions aguqpt it, for they ordain that 
then be thirteen poor youths in the establishment 
to work for the college, but in Edward IV’s 
time the college was much impoverished by royal 
depredations—the fellowships were cut down from 

SIT 
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ten to seven, and these pauperea jumorea abolished 
Howevei, be the oiigm what it may, the institution, 
aa we have said, exists, and in very nearly the same 
form, m all the public schools—that is to say, Eton, 
Harrow, Westminster, Winchester, and Rugby Its 
mam featuies are in every case much as follows 
In each school theie are two Junits the upper limit, 
extending to the bottom of the first one 01 two 
forms (the public school designation of classes), 
below which a boy may not fag, and the lowu limit, 
comprising till last lorn 01 h\t of the lowest foi ms, 
above which i boy m ty not be fagged Lht hoys 
between these hunts, as ilso Ihosc who ill lion li 
comprised within the lnwu limit have bun m< 10 
than a certain time in the school, ire di void ilih 
of rights and duties m comic < turn with this pi uliei 
The semccs of a f ig arc ot tw o kinds -tin on (i m 
prising Ins clutus to a sjh 11 il in istcr, t > whom he h is 
tieon assigned the cilliu consistm ot those clue t> 
the whole of the uppu boys J he foinni c liij 11 s 
Such tasks i jiLjurin, lus mist is buikfist 
Stoking 1ns inastu s lue, c iri>in_, his mastu s 
message s, and smu^lin., into the he use litlh i nlmld n 
deheaeies for his inastu u c< nsiuuj turn uid in this 
mstauce, if dtticted, be mng lus m istu s punish 
incut Those setincs which i lows i lxy ewis t > 
the whole of tin uppu buys, consist <1 lttindinec 
atthogunes luthi unkitsi is n the ii peifoim 
the functions of i net and stand behind tin wukets 
to stop the lulls while thui sunns m pin Using, 
and at all i vs ins tiny aic lulli to tin <lu vnu 
task of wilting ittuilum on the i wkit pi ijus, 
and ri tucving thi b ills w hull li u < lx in sky cd ’ out 
of the eouit All lasts < f dillnulty ausing out of 
fagging aie witluu tin juusdutnm of the In vl boy 
Ul the house, in the In ul it tin sill il, m l aie 
settled by lifuuici to hme Sinli m tin mini 
featiues of fag_,mg at th piisent di\ tin nli i 
perv ulmg the institution being that no boy sin uld 
be liable to tin pirfoimnni of uiy dutiea 11 ally 
menial, but only such is m tlu ibsiinc if tin 
practice, would natui illy be puli inn 1 by i i h boy 
foi himself M my of tlu ibufai i of this } i n tu i 
whitli have fiom time to time bun disiovinil mil 
suppressed, atioicl wlimisied nlustritums of tin 
pcccint ingenuity of boy uatiue lu om school, i 
scnioi boy onec hid a study, but w is no! stn luma 
he might hive lit it out to v yoim^u boy m want 
of a uib to nvd m ut a lent it s one tut i r ten 
shillings i turn, but lus mind souid beyond such 
paltiy de dings lu com mod vaster uml gi mdi i 
ideas of tlu mmagunud ef lus pi (nrty lu sit up 
a tap lit smuggled into lus nun i linn 'illon 
cask, e illed u ‘gmmoi ’ Lliui w is i r ip l sue 
cession of govtinois md a busk dun mil f i lieu 
so he appointed lus i ur a fuu stint lid is deputy 
tapstu to recuit the rijijiin Jlu ilijiuty guw 
attached to both Ins guw mots md lloutislicd long 
aud happily in the fiutlifiil disilni„c of Ins dutns 
Anothci instance consisted of m eipi dly whnnsu d 
and widely different cvciuse of powu \ sixth 
form boy, of High Church pimuplcs, m ide Jus f igs 
two veiy nice well conditioned young si hoi us t 
up caily md tome t > his room evuy morning befoie 
school fin pi ay orb 

So prominent i ftatuie m the constitution of 
English public schools as the institution of fagging, 
his, of course, maud mu di eiitveism fiom uiuei 
tioiul refomurs Thi will known nithoi of the 
letters from Patcrfaunhas ti the Ontnhrfl Mar/cniu, 
lnmsclf an Etonian, and one of those iare instances 
of a public school man diqpitiafud with tho reeollee 
tions of his school lilt, spe vks ot the practice with 
the gi Latest bitterness ‘Tagging,’ says he, ‘now 
happily almost obsolete, was also based upon the 
breeches pocket question I used often to doubt, 


when called off from my studies, whilst a lower boy 
at Harchester, to mend my master’s fire, to prepare 
his meals, or to brush his clothes, whether a system 
which permitted and upheld such practices could 
really be beneficial to him or to me, but 1 never 
bad any doubt that it was very beneficial to our 
tutor, inasmuch as it spared him tho wages of some 
two or three servants, whose menial work was per¬ 
formed by the lowei boys Of course, the ingenuity 
ot oui mastus discoycicil plenty of excellent argu¬ 
ments in support of practices so convenient to them* 
silvis, oui paitnts used to be told that carrying 
coals fm the uppu boys, md toasting then muums, 
mule us hilpful and docile, anil took the nonsense 
out <>i bumj turns lids but such arguments would 
hue tpplud just as iptly towuds establishing the 
piojn *y of sitting young noblemen md gentlemen 
to issist the scullion or to sort out the dirty linen 
for the wash’ These an lat indy sharp words, but 
ilonbthss many poisons in ly bi found to sympithise 
with i u it di u of the unsmo umt lined in them 
They w ill tell us that much vigil nice is m ti ssary to 
pnvuit thi abuse cf the powu of e\a< tmg casual 
sunn on tbi put if tlu sitnor boy s, and Siat the 
lulis of tinging such is tbty in, give no adequate 
si uuty agnn t feu urns vexation aud waste of a 
small hiy s turn liny s iy that the fayourite 
ipology, i n tin _i mini of s tikiug the conceit out 
ot those who hwi lun illed at home, is folia 
nous, th it foot! ill md | ismg uc sufficient cura 
tms of tins till turn t miuel, aud that if the 
niussity l) lentil l su mi r to a stmoi tikes the 
conetit out, tlu subsequent pmili^o of the tarly 
exi it isc of powu i nly teo i ipidly pours it ill again 
They deny ilso, tin v ilulitv of one veiy fivounte 
vssution if the uj hi lilt is if tin system, tint tile 
nlitim liLtwccii in islu md fag olti n and inched 
guitiilly gives usi to \uy pleasvnt lutimacics 
It twi i u tin ujipir md lowei hoys, and intimacies 
vuy I cinti nl t tlielattu On the eontiary, they 
m nut mi th it u j c tsc of iff u him nt hetwe.cn master 
md fig ( m le pointul to whnli would not have 
cm ti l nulci my inuiin tvnecs mil tint this 
ulition miy cflui 1 m found to lnvo mariul what 
would othuwisi hue him v vuy fiiendly loeollee 
turn I In uhoeitis ot the system tell us, on tile 
i flier lnnd, tint flit ittiudmt evils aie greatly 
ixigguitid md in some cixis purely fictitious, 
while it is in inauv icspeets of vuy gicat, if not 
i sst n toil suv ice to tlie txi time ot a public school 
llicy cluiy that it his bun onginatcd and upheld 
by the tutors ftoiu jinn ly commeui il considerations, 
is asseited bvTitut imihas for, as has been already 
sud, uo uilly niimil services aie exacted of any 
boy, but only such is i ich boy might leasonably be 
expected to piifoim foi hini&tlf, masmuoh as, in 
point of fact tinny me u at the unneisity—not 
choosing oi uot bcni n able to alToul a gyp—do really 
pupui tliur own btc ikfast, stoke thui own fires, 
md jo i ii tlit.ii own tnands Thit while abuses do 
occasion illy i an, everything is against the piob- 
ibililv ul tliur fuqueney or extent, as the utmost 
f icilif y i xisls on the part of the juniors foi bringing 
then kv uicls before the piopcr authorities, ana 
obtlining spudy ndress They say that, as a fact, 
the si r\ itt s oT a fag are so light that he does not 
cate u think about them, and they appeal in support 
ot tins, statement to the tone in which the boys 
themselves are in the habit of referring to the 
aid |cet Sec the Etonian, a periodical published by 
some Lton boys 30 or 40 years ago, ana the Tnuntr 
vn ate, a similar and more modt m periodical from 
Hanow School But the principal argument in 
the defence of the system must always rest, its 
supporters toll us, upon the security afforded by it 
against bullying. In public schools, where the ages 
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of the boys vary from ten to twenty, a much greeter 
liberty » given to the boys, and much greater 
confidence » reposed in them, than m pi ivnte schools 
*-4he idea being, that their cliaraetera can only be 
troly formed by as unrestricted intercourse as 
possible among themselves, not hampered by the 
constant presence of a superior This eoustaut 
presence of a master is, therefore, replaced by tho 
traditions and constitution of tho siliool, in which 
each boy has his assigned position, and his definite 
rights and duties, a eonstitution, there foie whieh 
each boy feels a peisonal niterest m upholding 
Such a society necessanly nquaes i piovisioii tor 
the relation betweeu older and younger boys, 
between the we alter and tin. strong i tor m the 
absence of this, tho ordmiiy i-ptots of barb main 
would be piosented, and Inute toiet be done pie 
dominant Such a pronsion, uecptabh and nitel 
llgible to the boy s, and re ibon iblt m itself is be In \ e d 
to be iound m the f i gmg systtm By this system 
it is afhnned, piovisun is made dike ioi the el wins 
of age ind inti llect, m ismueli is it is se ireely p< ssible 
that any very stupid boy should f ig, while no \ ery 
old boy e a er e au be i iggc d 

These an the ehnt teatuies oi the figging system 
at public schools and the jruuipil illume uts 1 y 
which it is suppente l md eouekmneei 

FAHRENHEIT (i ukiii IHmij th lmprour 
of the theimoimter w is loin at D m/i_, ib lit tilt 
end of the 17tli e, m 1 vi i unkindly designed f< i 
tlie cnniinerciil pioltssien 111 , ineliuition foi 
natiu ll plnlidopliy mduc d linn t > quit tbit busi 
ness, and laving tiuclkel thiou^li (.eimim mel 
* Engl md f n the puip se <>t minting bis In w 
ledge, be settled m HoUind hi 17—In brst 
coneuvcel the idea < 1 usin., quuksiher mste id ii 
spirits of uun in tin e nstmetioncf tluiinometc is 
by means of wlueh the iccui i< y of th< instnuiunl 
was very much imprene d See lmi weiMLiLn In 
1724, P was clccte l a 1 <11 w of the hoy il Society 
of London, mel tho /’In) i ip!nr d Jmisach we of 
that year enntim sevenl j qieis b\ him <uj mts 
m natuial philosiphy Jle dml in 17 H> 

FAIENCE oi 1AM V E i ^neid tarn f i 
all sorts of gl ued c utlieuw lie and poieel un 1 lie 
ougm of the n nm is disj ute I S,me derm itfiom 
Fuytuet, i siuill tewn (t Eiovence (thus fn m 
Faen/a, a city if Ttdy , while eutiiu wutcis e n 
sider that the lsleer \f ijoic i is it le isl the pine 
whero it was origin illy manul ictmed in pi < > i 
which they appe al to flu fact thil tin Italuns still 
call Taience Majolica or Mayilwa 

FAI ro a se iji nt f \iiiin (j i ) is i lie ef the 
more eoiisuhiib] unit 0 or tin empire It stinds 
on a nvei ne u its lneutli eommuiu itmg with 
Tuion, I 7 miles to tin noi tli, by me ans of i < anal 
It exports sugar md emu inion, its pnmipal tiadc 
being with Chin i It contuus 17 000 inhabitants 
who ate mostly Buddhists 

FAINEANT 6 ! llOIS (the ‘ Do nothing Kings ), 
the sarcastic designation of the latei Merovingian 
sovereigns of France, undu whose name tlie famous 
, Mayors of the I’ dice loaUy goiemed the country 
The first of the Do nothing lvnigs w is Thierry Ill 
nominally monarch of Buigunely, Noustria, and 
Austrasia, the others were ( lovi3 III, Ghdelobcit 
III, Dagobert III, Chilpuie II, Thurry IV, and 
OhddSric III The last of these w as dethroned in 
730 A X> , and ho being shut up m i monastery, Pepm 
le Bref, Mayor of tho Palace, caused himself to be 
formally proclaimed king Tins was the end of the 
Merovingian dynasty, it is cunous that Louis V, 
the last of the Oarlovmgians, and a descendant 
of Pepin le Bref, also received the contemptuous 
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epithet of Famdant, os those monarchs had who 
were dethroned by his ancestors 

FAI NTING, oi SY'NOOPE <Gr eyn, and topic, 1 
fall down), is a condition in which, from a sudden 
mental oi bodily impression, the circulation*- of 
blood is tempmanly arrested or veiy much dhni- 
mshesd in foree and \ohunc, the respiration and the 
functions of tho ne rvous syste m being likewise Sus¬ 
pended Tho indications of fainting to a bystander 
.ue elutfly i sudden, palloi, accompanied by loss of 
pow ei ovi r the limbs, with disappearance of tho pulse 
aud movinunts of respiration, tho eyes are com¬ 
monly liilf i ptu or closed, the countenance blood¬ 
less but qmte it rest, nnel not mdu atne of suffering 
ordisturbauee the flieciel motionless condition of nB 
the limbs ilho tends to distinguish simple fainting 
from epilepsy mel the other dine ases attended with 
spism , whilst the vanishing of tho coloui, and the 
suppression of tho pulse, mike > maikul distinction 
lie tween fainting anel Catalepsy (q v), and other 
fenms of Hvsteiia (<j i ), with whuli disorders, 
liow i u i, fainting miym sonic cases lie associated. 
Iht mode ot origin olt fimtmg, mil the study of its 
phene inena alike le ul to tho conclusion that it IS 
pi un inly m lmpiessnu upon the nereous system, 
\e i y much ot the same nituie as tho Collapse, 
er slunk of i se\ere boebly injury, tins reacts, in 
tlio Just ins) ini e on tlie he ait and tluough the 
e lie ul itie n on ill the otlie i functions of the body 
1 unting miy <nl m death if too piolonged, or if 
associate el with dise is. ot the internal organs, and 
espeeiilly if the li nt, lienee a particular vauety 
ot funting his been sepal itely studied and named 
S /wei/e anunoii, or othowise Angina pectoiie, 
Se e Hi u i, J)isi ist oi Oubnaiily, a peison who 
1 unis irom mentil emotion allot mel close atmos- 
iluio oi othei triusiint emu is readily restored 
iy being 1 ud e n the lnek with the head low, and 
simoiuiilid by abundmee oi cool fresh air Any 
tijht irtichs of elress should be loosened, and a 
bill mi ot cold in ei i little cold witei should be 
dine ted te the tiee aniL neck, so as to rouse tho 
rtspn deny inn cm nts It is common, also, to 
ip| ly aninn ma eu uomatu a me »u to the nostrils, 
but i m it efkotivi u iy of c voting the respiration 
is 1 1 e i q loss tin ills and all >w them to expand 
ag un minutely si is to imitate the natural 
liioiement ( iri should hi taken to ascertain that 
tbeii is ne obstruction m the tin oat ol air passages, 
is sufi iciitie n from mec h uucal causes has been 
inistilccn foi fimting, md the real origin of the 
lniselu fovei looked n ilk fatal cons* quences Should 
ill otlie i me ins fill G ilv imsm (q v ) will sometimes 
sueeeeel m listening the respirition and heart’s 
action 

FAIOTJM Set 

FAIR See T Alls 

FAIR or liLNMORE HEAD, i promontory 
of the north eenst of Antuni, Ireland, opposite 
Ilathliti Isle wlueh is tour miles to the> north-west. 
It uses 0(0 feet ibove the a i lhe lower 300 
feet consists ot eailxmifeious strita, overlaid by 
greenstone eoliimns, 20 to id ieet thick, and rising 
280 to 300 feet high It is pcipuidicular to tho sea, 
hut slopes to the laud Jlie table land on the top 
is e ive icd w ilk rich pasture, anel presents fine views 
of the neighbouring coast, Ratlihn Isle, and the 
Argyllshire Highlands 16 mil s ehstaut On the 
promontory arc two small lochs, 600 feet above the 
se a 

FAIR ISLE a solitary ihle in tho Atlanta©, 26 
miles bouth south west of Fitful Head, in the tyoeth 
of Shetland It is 4 by 24 miles in extent, and 
rises 70S feet above the sea, with high rooky cliffs 
and promontories, one of which, the Sheep Craig, 
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nses 4S0 feet The isle is accessible for ships only 
at one point on the south-east It affords topper 
ores, and hand shaped sponges called ‘trowic gloves ’ 
Pup about 300 chiefly fishers At Stromceiler Greek, 
vias w locked, in 1588, the Duke of Medina Sieloma, 
admiial of tin .Spanish Armada He escaped, afUi 
most of Jus cr< w Here murdeitd 

FAIRBAIRH, Wtiiivvl, LLD, was born at 
Kelso, in Roxburghshire, in 178‘) Having leariud i 
little reading, suiting, anil anthmetie it tin pirisli 
school of M ulioe hy, in Ross shire and atte rw lids got 
some six months’ msLi uetion from an mu h, Ik 
was apprenticed to an engine vv light at Puiyiinui 
Colliery, Worth Shields Whin Ins ippit ntie islnp 
terminated, F hi ought foi two \ t ers m London, 
and then visited many pi ire < in 1 iiglind, Wiles 
and Irelaud, woikmg a short tune at i i< h, in endei 
to obscrv c the v it mus pi utilised dilh tout Joe ditus 
Eventually, lie commence el lnisim-s ein lus mi n 
account in Mauchesti r in 1 SI7 It vv is i stm 'glo 
jn wIiilIi, -without money oi e omit i tious, only pie it 
abilities ind peisevormce Mould li iw sui i (c de d 
The lost gre it linjiiovi me ut introduced by J 1 ’ w is 
the substitution ot non loi wood in the slutting 
of cotton nulls, and tin substitution ot light toi 
heavy shafting whin metal wu iheidy m use 
This exchange uonouused the tost of iiuilimeiy, md 
enabled the motion to be speech el fioin 10 to ltd) 
revolutions ptr minute F w is unongst tin i uliest 
of the lion ship luiildus, and lus on 'in ite el \ uious 
lmpiovcments in their eoiistnntion The turn his 
built moic th in i lumdii'd v. nsiIh, \ irvuig horn tin 
smallest si/o up to tin w u fngite ot 2li()() tons 

In 1814- Its P) F uul Mi 11 Hodgkuison wen 
lnMtul by tin J’.ntisli \ssoe i it urn bn \dv mu mint 
of Scum e to suk out tin e lust of till tin ■ upposul 
defeits ill tin non piodmed by lmt bl ist luinutS, 
ami a vuy lnleiesting upoit tliuton ijipi us m 
the Transatltons ot the \ssoeutiim Winly it the 
same time, F tested tin stuiudh of tin \ uious 
kinds of non of (.heat lJiitini tin lepoet of wliuli 
appeals in the Tiunsi/ctinns ot tin I’lnlosophn il 
Society ot Mamliestir, mil i nut line much iin/iil 
luformition tor tnginuis \nolhti upoit, pub 
lishcd in the Tiansin turns ot tin ltoy il Somly, 
gives tile tenuity oi boihi plitis of anions thick 
nesses, ami ehteiniinis the lust mode ot live tine* 
Hi also made i Jong suits of evpcinmnts on the | 
lesistance of hollow tubes oi cylinders to toll ipse 1 
from outward pitssuii, le tiling to \ iluahle [>rit tit il 
results 

The first nit a of \ tubular budge moss the 
! Menai Strut is dm to Uobt rt Sit ]>ht uson, but its 
realisation is dm to F nunc than to all otlnr 
men Stephensons lilt i w is i euuilu tube, sup 
ported by chains, lmt the Itiitimiu uni Conwiy 
bndges art reetangulu stun tuus -.tuiigthemd by 
a series of cells at the top uul bottom mil without 
chains or any other suppoit iiom pm to pm Lhe 
present fonn 11 suits trow a long senes of t apt ti 
incuts upou mode! tubes tin ill u egg slum d mil 
rertangiuai, wliuli win eonduittd tntinly to- t 
long time by F , and latttrly, with the anl of Mr | 
E Hodgkuison as a m itln in itiu in to dt duet i hiav 
from the tdnditid results of ixiieiiim nts I‘ has 
elected more than a hundred bridges ujion tins 
principle Wee Ti ia.i m Hr idol F is i Follow I 
of the Royal .Society, Corresponding Memht'r of the 
Institute of Frame , J.T. I) of FilmImrgh, and was 
President of the Butish A ssoe nation for the Advance 
ment of Science, 1861—1802 His son Thomas 

was chairman of the Art Titasures Exhibition at 
M nntlie stci, 1857, and is a Commissioner for tbe Exhi¬ 
bition 181)2 Fathci and son have each declined the 
honour ot knighthood F has published the follow 
ing works On Canal Steam navigation, The St length | 


.and other Properties of Hot and Cold Blast Iron, The 
Strength of Iron at Different Temperatures, The 
Strength of Locomotive Boilers, The Effect ofltepeated 
Meltings on the Sti ength of Cast Iron, The Irons of 
Great Britain, The Cohesive Strength of Different 
Qualities of h on and Stone, The St) e.ngth of Iron 
Plait s and Btneted Joints , The Conway and Britannia 
Tubulai Bridges The Application of lion to Build 
mg Pin posts , The Stungth of Hollow Globes and 
Cilhmleis vhin J'rpnsul to Pressure from Without, 

I si ltd Information foi Engine/rs, 1st anil 2d senes; 

| .1 fuativ on MdT and Millwoih and scveial other 
pipe is published in the 7'j ansa/Lions of the Royal 
i-Mie irtj md ot otbei institutions 

I AIRFAX, Low vnn, the tiaushtor of Tossp’s 
' Iniisa/aii Dili//rid, w is a lutural son of Sir 
j Thom is 1 ml iv of Denton, m Y'mks.hiie The year 
jot his bath is not known lie spent Ins life at 
j liiys'om, in tin finest of Knarcsburough, in the 
1 Lupiymc nt of many bhssnus which raicly befall 
i poets eoinjitlintt e m, mill stem's, inti an ample 
I t ciiiiin uul of the me ms ot study F w is alive 
j in K.il but lit h siippo-td to luvc tin d shortly 
dt< i Ifis 11 loin itetl ti uisl itum ot Tasso was made 
in the Mign of <,lu( t n I'li/ebsth, to whom it is 
eh tin itiil Hit tust cditum hi ustlie elite of 1C00 
I'm puttied lie vuty md fttuloiu, it lus hceti the 
the nit ot linnets il pi list Dry den l inked F With 
Spenser is i nitsl'i of ighsh, md Waller said 
that lie itemed limn ini ttn h irmony of his 
touiiIh rs l 1 ’ dsoivjoti e tit etist on lh limnology, iu 
v, huh lit w is i lit lit i i —a tieilulity wluth was 
ptobvhly ot no little n t to him in the tianslation 
of a wmk full ol tlie mnhiuiiv ot enchantment* 
Hunt Collins s iys legudmg him - 

T"u vailing putt, wliosc vudoiilitmg imml 

l.tlievttl tin m t,ie womlt is whieli lit stag, 

'Has in atist is still m minus ript 

FA1UK\X, Thom vs 1 m a, gtneialof the pirlia 
rumtiiv tiooiis m l,u_luid diieiug the civil wars 
inula Cli ales I, w is tin son of Feidinand, Loitl 

Fuitiv autl w is limn m Kill, at Dtiiton, m York- 

hlait He studied it St John s ( olh gt, Canihlldgc, 
and iftitwuds until is i vniuntui in Holland, 
lindi r hoi el \ue whose fouith tlanghtci, Anne, hu 
nuuled shortly iftt i las it turn to Lnglmd On 

the oiitlueak of tin end wu m Jl>42, F Warmly 

espoused the t tusi ot the piilunieiit, and was 
a]i]iomttd e ivdrv general limit I his father, who 
t mum uideel tin p u li um ntaiy foi < es in the north 
lit distinguished liimsilf so iuiit.li by his valour, 
pi udi iu <, and mu ir v, th it m 1(>45, when the Bail of 
1’ssi v lesigmd lus odiet ot gtneial of the parluamen- 
tuyfmii-, F w is ipiiointed m las room In a short 
turn Cimnwell, who hid bet n appointed lieutenant 
gt nei il obtnmd nnhounded lnlluencc over lum, 
and fioni this tinu dthough nominally head of the 
p ii'iuinnt uv luiet s, lie nilly playtil a Reconilary 
I put At list in June 1050, ho icfused to mmh 
'iigiinst tin 8tots, who hail inoelaaned Charles II 
king amt Cromwell was appointed commandei m- 
lehut m las bh ul F now withdrew into private 
I lib, ami tlul not e ome forw ud again unul after the 
eh ith ot Cimnwell, whin he slowed a zeal foi the 
j rest m at ion of the king, gathered troops for that 
j purpose to assist Genual Mouk against Lamberts, 
and w is ap])omted ono of the delegates despatched 
to the Higue m 1G60 to promote the letum ot‘ 
Chaiks II Ho died at Bilburgh, near Yoik, 12th 
l'Vbruary 1G71 F had a slight turn for literary 
puisuits, and wrote sever vl works, prose and poetto^ 
among others, one entitled Shot t Memorials, which 
was published in 1699 

FAERIES, ELYES (Ger elbe, or effe; Sw relfl 
Dan. ellefoUc; Old Norse, aJfr, all allied apparently 




/ 'FAIRIES. 


to "tat. white, an<l signifying a bright, benign 

trit; F» fie, ItaL fata), supernatural beings, 
merilly of diminutive size, a belief to whom has 
m among the superstitions of the greater portion 
the European nations The etymology of the 
Word fairy is doubtful, some derive it <uul the I 
JTr fie from a Cdtie wonl tan, to clinim oi j 
bewitch, others associate the b'l fen and the Itnl \ 
fata (a friendly goddess 01 spirit) with Lit fatum , 
fate , others, ugciu, tr u t ju > u to the pi 11 of tin 
Persians (pnmouni i d tn> by the Aialums), holding 
* it to have been hi ought t<> Pliiopi liv the t rusadeis 
Be this as it nmi, tin tVltu fees 01 funis m 
undoubtedly lelics of thus mat if* uul vmhoiw, 
which a)>peai on (iallo Koman nisi upturns is 
objects of popul U belief Aftel the ti inshisiim e*f 
tile Teutonic ,mel semthem nations, the inutile in 
elves (which were 1 onglhilly ot two kinds the 
light elves, or elves piopci, mil tin duk cIms, 
or dwaifs) lies aim mived up with then (\ltn 
kmdieel the f ones in me xtiu vble cnnliiMem 

It is genu,illy dillieiilt to give any seuntilu 
definition of tin uitnii ot a suju istitnm, bee him 
ltspheuoimna an eontiimelly limin' iiioiding 
to time, plait, and olio i eoinlitum. Tin' liny 
superstition isjiieialh d ties elelmlnm bee nisi it 
Was the peculiutti m tin in item to whom it 
referrcil tint they follow i el no regular lew hum in 
Or divine', hut ulityiil the impulse <it then own 
capote, hum evetv iinvtili elille is tioni motlur 
Still, then in (Intine turns lied spcii elitus tli it 
cui lie madi enet tioin the e\ mini it ion ol i 1 11 i 
number of these u ill itiv s In the In t pi u e the 
superstition pituiinlv be Inn >s to modem 1 mope 
We find nothing like il mem, th. ilo* itn e of 
the heathen lelened to 111 Seliptuu let doe the 
Wt>rd oeeiu m tin hn.lish Lible, in its iquivilnil 
in the original ti'L In elesnel mythology, 
there is nothing in nil t'i it thin the nymph of 
the fountain or glove luiong the ( ink, lie the 
next plae(>, it ill iv he eh tel mined tint the i unties 
m the supeistition eonespemd, m some me imik , 
with those of tin physe il geogniphy of the ehs 
tlicts in which it pie \ ail i lu tliov pul i ot the 
world where there tin in >unt uns, ini-ts, <1 mg ions 
morasses catmiets, ind spumy ok ms, all supeisti 
turns, hung n belief lit sup ini'mil igiiun i, nc 
naturally e xagge i tied uni fioni the ilm.'H to 
wllie 11 the pi o]>k an bible fio,n (hi i'mu u they 
deem aupunatu al, the In lu 1 tike (hep mot in 
their minds Vi < onlmgly, m flit uni we 11 e ultxv 
countucs like ] ngl mil the f urv "Upiistilioli is' 
Simple uul hi mu ly, eonne etmg it a li with untie is 
of domestic lrmtmi.suih is the sweejmg (it the 
dwelling house, the *kmuning of the milk tho 
preservation of the butte i uni tin Ido , wink in 
Scancltuavii and tin* Higliltiuls the f .uiy p<ople 
are connected with stoims uul eonvul“nms, bill ly 
people to their death, fly iwav with them into the . 
infinite cloud land, or h ul them tlnough endless 
caverns within the e nth It h is been observed, 
M a further distinction, that the fames of tin 
German or Teutonic tnlx-s ar> lwuc le ersli, tieue, 
uncomely, or eh formed th m those of t he <_’e ltie 
nations, winch have a tendency ritlin to the at ml 
and the graceful Still, the tc is s j gre at an amount 
of common characteristic in the superstition through 
out Europe, and its pc rub inties have been found so 1 
much more emphatically display cel m Scandinavia 
than elsewhere, as to have avtgg> at< d to some the 
view, that the superstition is a lunnant of the old 
mythology of the northern nations, communicated by 
them to a greatei or less extent in all the countries 
over which their vikings earned their lavages 
There is a further distinction— at least m this 
' -ooautry—between the fames of poetic and heroic 


literature and those of popular belief—the former 
being pnnees and princesses of chivalry, only dis¬ 
tinguished from human beings by their superhuman 
superiority in ill the qualities which elicited respeot 
in the age of ihiv iliy, while those oi popular belief 
me small in statute, sometimes decrepit, and endowed 
with dispositions generally mort allied to malignity 
tb in magn umintv It is common to all classes of 
thim to be dicmid under the inmhiiiiutum of the 
icligimi of the gospel, anil to be cithei conditionally 
in nm onditnnmllv ixiludul fiomtln iboilis of the 
nghti ous in thi rn \t wmlel In hi 1 mil and tho 
11 lghl mels, t lu \ h iv i In i n spoken of is a wan doling 
niun.iul nt the filUii angels It ts sonntimes a 
symptom ot gunilily mil kindluuss tu a people 
whin tlim films no suppos'd to ho c ipauli of 
e lining tin n own mlimjiliini Somtturns tiny arc 
supposed to hi hum in hung*, metamorphosed or 
ills, in hod ii il, uul tins fin m ot the sujiei stition lia» 
m iih iuiylunl iplm of pmg itnm fm ihoso whose 
sms lnve icuiih mm d them to it The analogy is 
i in a il out m tin Li lie 1 Unit the siryues of tho 
living i in (vtiii i(o ilii souls so sitinteil, but it 
is iithu tin din'll ih vti i it\ uul coin ige than pure 
jin tv tint the hit is ,u ho vul, and tho icseucs 
lioin lurylmd 1mm sum oi the most wild and 
ivitmgot tin dli n iniiitivis an, fm instance, the 
sti mgi, wild lull id ot Tamtam 

ITu n is still niotlii i blind iliHtine turn into those 
tint dvvill in tin itppi i in mil those tli.it dwell 
v itl/in tin liowils ol tin i uth, wlnli a thud cl.iss 
lu quint tin w ttiis 'tin sm 1 u < of tin eaith ou 
whuli ininkind n uh is not ihiimd tin proper 
plui ot my (Ins i \u pt on spen.il oecamoiis 
Tin t-s iiulm iv i in i dli il Du f in y mil ibdimte of 
tin in whili ilvis those ot tlie i nth, black 
Whitevu w is guild, light, pliyful, uul licncvo 
lint m tin supii itition, ihistired round tho 
hnmci tin Ivttu did dt tin wink that was 
il uk, i no 1, mdiipuious biiturdly i nmigli, tho 
liluk in udituiamui kind friqiuutid mining 
ilisliuL whin tluymi^lit lu si in lAtuitmg the 
oie fin tin nisi lu s, ui< l finis uiiv iLtingly leiding 
flic limn i to ink nius ot no t.il liny might ho 
Hun m in i" i vsion il y 11 p Ihiougli m ipeitnic of a 
lull m thin mult i i mind nlii it i, m ihunbirs 
suppoi ti I mi | npi i i ul mum, whin they were 
stowing m i> thnrhimpiis ol gold anil silver -for 
tin \ win "i in t dly lu hi to hi u’jy itlluuit Some 
of the mo't e lilting I ihs ihmd thi ta inian gnome, 
uul tin lush h pin hum who vv is a criaturo of 
thi b uui kind, are founded on tin cflViitu of adven- 
i ilium moitils to git posts ssion of their riches 
T lien i xisfc” ,i It gi nd, oi i lining in nc illy identical 
turns in Kinal eoiintrits, whnh con arc ts some 
jin i c of v alu ihh plitc In longing to i church with 
tin uriiliigiouml funis l’lii stoiy of thi horn 
of Oldeulmig is a typi ol these minims The 
pit tin is of it lejiri a nt it ai i buiitiful drinking 
vtssil, in tin shajii of i hum, e upiiMile ly dccoiated 
with the finest finuful sdvii vunk, m the stylo 
conti injioi ary with tin in hi si Gothic arihitecturc 
Thi h gi lid n, that fine day, Otho of Oldenburg, 
hung exh mstid with bunting wd very tlursty, 
ixcluimd ‘ O (bid, would tb it 1 hail a cool drink I’ 
Jlun upon thin ipp< utd In ioio bun, is if (onung 
out of the lock, a h>n ly mauli n, who otTered him a 
drink in the fairy horn lie made oil with it, and 
sived himself fiom evil (onsetjuuicos by bestowing 
it ou the dim cli Hence these relies are generally ’ 
in churi hi a, but one of them is, or lately waB, in 
i the possession of an English family, and as thril 
i prosperity was tiaditionally believed to depend on, 

I retaining it, it was called ‘ The Luck of Eden Balk’ 

! Puck and the pixies belong to the same, class 
I of beings Of the ell folks of Scandinavia, the 

m 




FAIRIES—FAIRS 


male in old and ill favoured, but the evil element For the most comprehensive -account lit the 
ui the ell woman or ell maid consists m her beauty, English language of the various shapes assumed, by 
which enables her to be very dangerous to foolish this superstition, the reader is referred to The Fairy 
young gentlemen, whom she waylays either bv her Mytholo:/y, hy Thomas Keightley 
own propci charms, or by personating the objuts FAIRS (Fr fotre, from Lat forum, a mark&t 
of their affections plicc, or feme, holidays), great periodical markets, 


own propci eharms, or by personating the objuts FAIRS (Fr foire, from Lat forum, a market 
of their affections p] u.c, or feme, holidays), great periodical markets, 

In Ireland, and also in the border country of h0 me of which aic chiefly devoted to one kind of 
Scotland, the fairy superstition has been the theim ! mcichandise, while others, of a wider scope, afford 
of innumerable poetic legends and mystic traehtioiu ! opportunity foi most of the sales and puichases Of 
T Crofton Croker, in his Fnny Leyendt and Ttath ' t ehstnet Fans have long been regularly held in 
tlOM of the South of 1 reland, 1 vols 1828, prest nts i most puts of Europe, uni m many parts of Asia, 
full and amusing account of the Irish iuuu, m : but is tin > 1,< long i itliei to a state of things winch ’ 
elves, wlucli he dcsrril.ti as ‘ i few meins li _ r li, ' pissing aw iy, thin to modem civllisation, they 
airy, and almost tianspiruit m body , so dilicati in 1 ), m not bun ihtiblislicd oi have not acquired 

al . i* _ J .1 -l . 1 .. 1 . 1 ... Jl .. 1 a . . . t ts * . . 


their form that a dtw dmp, when they cli un< t, 
dance on it, ticmliks itulud, but unit bn ihs 


tin huik impoilnnu in Am cue i In Europe, they 
ippi n to liavt ouginitid in the church festivals, 


Both sexes arc of ixttaonliniry la mt>, and limitil which wue found to allord convenient oppor 
beings cannot b< umipiml with tillin’ 'ilnv do tumtus foi < online mil transactions, the concourse 
not live alone, m m tuns, but ilw ivs in 1 n ,>t ntunlc liunu siuh is took pluo upon no other 


not live alone, m m juns, but ilw ijs m Jum 
societies, and are gmiriud by i quun 'J he • line 
authoi adds ‘ Tin y an mvisjhk to n m, pirti 


of people bung siuh is took pluo upon no other 
on isinn 'tins origin of fills is coiimiimornted m 
tin li (irrnun n mu Jit v », winch is derived from 


oularly m the iliy turn , uni istluyim b< j ,r, s< lit j| l( „„„[ , nijiloyul to dt note tin most solemn part 
and hear w hat is said, tile p. i unlay m\oi sp tk of f ,t tin < lime li m imu Sec Miss Home tcstivals, 
them but with caution and tisput, tinning tin in , pom < iicumst mu s ot pl\u and season, speedily 
the good people, or fin mis Thevhivi tlnur dw ill | aujmiul i nm< li gu itu lonumicml importance 
mgs in clefts of rinks, eaves, mil iiuunt tumuli jthm olhi is, mul beg m, tin ulon, to be frequented 
Every part within is duoi itul m the most ‘pli mini | by lmpis md si llus mu Loin a mote paits of the 


and maguilii mi m umu , mil the phasing nuisn | vvorhl Whin tin imlini ' nu ms of eonmiumeatiou 
which sometimes issues fioin tlunu m tin night, 1 (ayu n countucs and tin itching! of caraino 
has delighted those who luvi bun so foi tun its as ,|itu , wen u i> limiti i, fairs wue of gnat use 
hear it, ’ Thin lie lush i urn s, limn u l, of mine J 1’imus and the migistiates i>f tue eitus found it 
special charattei Among tin sc are tin 11 mslii e, f„ tin u ulv ml ige to r, n< om ire them, and many 
or female spmt who witiliin i piitunlu i inulv , , puvili as wue giautul to tlum, wlrnh m some 
the Clunc uinc, m ill of rvil disposition, who |p] M ,s till subsist Coin ts of numm n > jurisdiction 
usually appi us as a wiinkled old mm, mil lus i _ commonly i died pit ptmthf, hum the dusty feet 
knowledge ot linklm tuasmo, iml tin Phooki, ,,f the suitors—vu le est ililisln d distinct ftom the 
a spirit of tliibolml disposition, who sonuturns ! oulin iry unuts of the iminty oi uty, foi tin deter 
appearing as in ngli or i blaik horse liunirs tin mmition ot i(u<stums vvlmh might ms< during the 
person he gits possi ssiou of to ihstuutnm < »f i ui In eoim. < turn with ill tins, tin prietnevvas 
Bimtlar varieties aie the Heottisli el\i s tin Brownie, mussmiy uloptul ot publitlv pun 1 tuning the tom 


Or domestic spmt m ul\ uniespomliiig to tin Bin 
sheo , the Kelpv, a kind oi w iti l hoi si, In mg little 


im mi input mil dilution ot tin till, md this still 
Milmsts wliui seneiR an> othu vestige leinams 


diffeient fiomthe 1’hooka and the Clum nine bung ot the old puvilugis ot f urn, imlwlun they have 
as regards figirn somiwlut analogous to the bung ,, ,sul to b, ot ,nn n il use to tin community, and 
Sling by Leyden m Ins ehaiming ballad, ‘ The Couit mndit, puli ij.s, with uhautigi to all the interests 
ot ICoeldar’ [Min dithy of the Seothdi Hot tin) \ society, hi now abolished, as m the ease of some 


1 Blown chvaif, tint o’c l the muni md sli ijs, 

Th> mom to Kh hi u Lll ’’ 

‘ Tlio Blown AI ui of tin mini's, who stays 
Btneath tin heat In l lull 

According to lush as will as isiottish fun snpu 
stition, the elves, though in tin m on li irmlcss, oi 


I ot society, bi now abolished, as m the ease of some 
1 of tin limit il tins still In Id in the great cities of 
But am 

1 In Westun Ruiopi, tin goods cxposul for sale at 
[fins n e i hn ily those in lesput of winch there is 
a fiecpicnt change of f isluon Piovisions are Beldom 
an article of muthandiso m them , and while in 


at most tueky, luvi the lud leputition ot stalling, some puts of tin lontment persons of all ranks 


away yomig ehildun from tin 11 idk, and substilut 
mg ior them a eh ingiling who 1» us i iim tnblanee 
to the stolen infant, but is m uglv httli eri dun, 
and nevci tlirms On tins theft of a fundi 
infant, who is cornid to Fury land, but m tin 


still w nt foi the cio it yi irly fuis to make their 
prim ip d pui th mi , of t lotlung aud of manufactured 
u tubs of nuy dev upturn—such things as corn, 
wine, spuds, La, cotiee, sugai, tolueco, oil, &c., are 
s.Idoin sun in them It is otherwise, however, in 


course of years returns to her pnenth, Janus Hogg pints on tin outskirts of civilisation, and almost 
founded his fine b dlad of 4 Kilim nv’ [(Jiltin' s IPtsIi) all the product of great provinces is sokl, and all 
It need hardly ho uldtd, that in tin progress of, tbit tlien mhalntauts require is bought at such 
general intelligence, the fury supeistition lias du furs as those of Knchta md Nislnuj Novgorod, 
appcaicd m Scotland as well ns m tlir guatti part The British fans leally of much use at the present 
of Ireland, ami now is as little a matti r of credence , tl ty arc ekieliy those at which cattle are exposed for 
as is the belli f in Kngliud of tint use fill drudging silt of these some held on the borders of the 
fiend, Rohm Goodfellow Besides being embalmed .Scottish Highlands, and elsewheie m Scotland, are 
m imaginative lituntun, the lain Ins i jierjictual fmpnnted by buyers and selleis fiom all parte of 
memorial m tlu small exquisitely shaped airow i the kingdom, and bring together the breeders of 
heads found so abiuuluitlv m northern coimtries, eattli anil the graziers, by whom the animals are to 
where they were long known as elf arrows oi bolts , he li d for the butcher Such are the fairs or trysts, 
vntb which the more malignant faints sometimos , as they are called, at Falkirk, Doune, Edinburgh, 
slew or injured cattle and human 1 icings, thus, | &c At other great yearly fairs m the south of 
vdien a poor roan’s cow or heifer was suddenly i .Scotland, lambs and w ool are sold, and fairs chiefly 


affected with some deadly and incomprehensible for the sale of the annual produce of pastoral dim . 
illness, it was said to be 1 elf shot * See Elf-ARROW - tracts are common in almost all parts or the world. 
hxaps The greatest fairs m the world are the Easter and 
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FAIRY RINGS—FAITH, 


Michaelma* fairs at Leipaio. These are not to be 
confounded with the Lcipsic Book-fur, which is 
Chiefly an occasion for tho settlement of accounts 
afnong booksellers and publishers Next to the 
Leipsic fairs, those of Frankfort on tho-Maine are 
the most important in Germany The fairs of 
Frankfurt-on tlie-Odcr, and of Brunswick in Get 
many, of Zurzaeli in Switzerland, Pestli m Hungary, 
Sinigaghft in Italy, Bergamo in Lombardy, llcunc me 
and Lyon m France, and Nishnq N o\ gorod in Russia, 
are among the most important in Euiopt AfU 1 
the great fairs ot Lei pm, th vt tailed the Fan ot 
St Peter and St Paul at JSislmi| Novgraoel is the 
greatest m the woihl, and n> frequented by buyers 
and sellers from different parts ol Em ope', and ot 
Northern and Oential Asm. Tin tins ot Tmla m 
Upper Egypt, ot Kiacbta m tin south of Sibuia, ot 
libit, also m Liberia, of Mccci m Aralm, ami ot 
Hurdwar in Western Indiv, are also ot vuygicLt 
importance, indaiothi most (onsulcrable fins out 
of Europe That ot Kuchta is i soit of buta 
market, when' almost ill tin coniine mil tiuns 
actions .between the Russian ami Chinese < mpm s 
take place The fairs m Biitun ha\< lalteily sunk 
for the most part to insignificance, md m iinuy 
instances Imc intmly disappcucd Tiny sure 
gatherings idapte d to i eoiupu itni.lv hukwud 
state of socu ty when tile provmei d stoics oj goods 
were few, and tlu* moms ot eomnmnu ition d< fc c 
tivo The prev lie ni eof good louL, populous towns 
with clo lit is in mise elline ems wins, and otlm 
tokens ot acl\ inccinc nt hm superseded the. neces¬ 
sity for the oielmuiv e 1 ns ot fins, mil in einisi 
quence they base in some e im s deginiriti.il into 
scenes of meniment, such w vs Butholomew 1 ui, 
London, nowt'xline't, also (>n i nwn h Fin, Glisgovv 
Fair, and Donnjbrook Fm, ue u Dublin , this list 
being likewise eitliei 1 x 11111 !, 01 111 11 1y so The 
boisterous merriments it these fms we 11 of old the 
devices employed as likely to atle ut 1 gie it eon 
course of people, hence each f 111 hid its sport oi 
drolleiy—football, vvn stlmg, y inning, eudge 1 phy 
mg, throwing at cocks, sick laits Hying eh iigoeis, 
grrnnmg thiougli home coll 11 s, June k gi ints, 111011 
strous fishes, so ipeel jugs, smoking 111 lie he s, citing 
hot hasty-pueldiug, whistling, whulbanow rues 
M. Bottin, the anthoi ot a stitistie il I « w 0 / the 
Fairs of France, says tint on 1 \ miming hi < wink, it 
Will appear that they wer" pi ie 1 d for the most part 
on the frontiers of the liinydom, m on the marches 
of ancient provinces , or at the foot of high me ,n 
toms, at tho beginning 01 in<l ot the snow season, 
which for months shuts up the inhabitants m the ir 
valleys , 01 in the neighbourhood ot f iinons e itbo 
drals or churches frcejuoutcil by flocks of pilgrims , 
or in the middle of uch pastures A fair in the 
north of Scotland, lie Id in Juno, whe 11 tlu nights are 
very short, began at sunset, and tndi'il an hour 
after sunrise it was called 1 >Ski py Market ’ 
FAIRY RINGS are spots or circles m postal es, 
which are either more bare thin the lest of the 
field, or more green anel luxuriant Frequently a 
bare ring appears, like a footp ith, w ith green grass 
lathe centre, and the circle which the ring forms, 
or of which it might foim a part, is often some yards 
lfi diameter These rings he gan to attract the 
attention of men of science m the latter part of the 
last century, and various hypotheses we re suggest! d 
to account for them Some imagined that they 
might be the effect of lightning Dr Withering 
appears to have been the first to ascribe them to the 
growth of mushrooms. Dr Wollaston further invtg 
ligated the subject, which has more recently been 
Very tally investigated by Professor Way, and it is 
now perfectly ascertained and universally admitted, 
thatxatry nngs result from the centrifugal develop 


ment of certain kinds of fungi, especially of 
Agartcua oiewlei 1 , A gambosus, A coccineus, and 
A persona tun The Common Mushroom (A, com* 
pe.rtns) shews a tendency to grow m the tame 
maimei Probably the spot wliero tho agano has 
already giown is unfitted toi its continued nourish¬ 
ment, and tho myteltum (spawn) extends outwards j 
to new soil, the fungus unfitting tho soil to which 
it extends ten the immediate nourishment of grass, 
but enriching it attu wards by its own decay Th* 
viyuhum ot m my fungi lias e'ortaiuly a teiieieiioy to 
cute nil outw 11 da bom a centre and decay eel funjn, 
eoutuiung not 1 little ot tho phosphate of potash, 
ue i buddy stimulant manuie feu grisses Fairy 
lings of luge s m some time's occupy the same situ¬ 
ation ten mmy yeais The circle is almost always 
impel fee l, Home n enleiit.il cireumstanee having 
1111 steel the glowtli ot tlu. mycelium on one side. 

FAITH is use it by theolognns 111 various senses. 

Tt iv sometime s t ike 11 to denote tho tne'ie assent of 
the unde 1 st Hiding to 1 set of f ie ts 01 of propositions 
si tin fmo it, it is neon pee till,it ly used t.o express 
the living lieeption fey the lie irt of tho ‘tiuth ttB 
it is in (.heist ’ Some divines have enuiuuuted 
no fewer then fom kinds of fnlh 1 The faith 
of iniriilrs, 01 tli it unnndiate pi lsinision of the 
Mniighty im si mo md power of their Master, 
which 1 n ibleel the e uly' ('hiisti ms to woik miracles 
— 1 pirsn ision, tppuently, winch might e'xiBt and 
issm 111 astonishing ie suits without being associated 
with inord excellence 1 1 hough I have all faith,’ 
seys St 1’iul,‘so th d 1 could icniovc mountains,, 
md hive mitehiritv 1 un nothing’ 2 Historical 
filth 01 the issent ot the unde'rstamling to truth 
the cvuli in e of whieh is uri sistible, such as we 
hive d<sullied ileove f 1 ‘utial or temporaiy 
futh, muh is 0111 1 onl miplii s in his exposition of 
the' ji liable of tin So we 1 , and as appeared to am- 
m ite those who, attu hiving followi.it ifii'r C’hrist, 
ttumel luck mil welkeiL no more with linn, and 
4 Swing f uth, 01 tho jkisu ision of < liristiau truth 
wioughl in the he lit by tin Holy Spmt 

These distinctions in ) ithe 1 theological refine¬ 
ments th tn inytlung < ls< , the jnopet uid chol¬ 
ic tt 11 st u mi unrig ot tlu t* rm t aitL 111 Scripture has 
blllt t , do with any' ot tlum except (ho last 
‘ 1 1 ith ’ iv s tin vviitt i of the Epistle t o the Hebrews, 
‘is tlu sub time of things hope d for, the evidence 
ot things not semi’ It ih a vision, quality, or 
1 quilt y of soul when by spiritual truth is appre¬ 
hended, and Rpmtu it life itiginderiil Tho distant 
is Immglit in u by it, and substantially appropri¬ 
ated , the unseen is felt to be a 1 call tv Faith 18 
the oigin by wliuh the soul passe’s beyond the 
present anel the visible to tin 1 tu nal uml the invisible 
Still mine eh vr 11 tenstu illy, pel haps, faith is the 
living afltefion which binds the Cliiiutian to Christ 
<ih a Havioui ‘faith is ,a suing grace whereby 
we receive anel lest upon Cluist iloru' for salvation, 
as lie is fieely offe u el to us in the gospel ’ Tills 1 * 
its highest and most eompiehensive meaning, out 
of which all the others tome ‘Whit shall I do to 
lie «iveel ' ’ aslce el the Piiihppian jailor of Paul 
‘Believe on tho Lord fesus Cluist,’ he replied, ‘and 
thou shalt lie s u 1 el ’ And it is remarkable how 
frequently it is f'hnst or God—a living person— 
rather than any' linie truth or senes of truth* 
which is re pre sente el as the pjoper object of Chn»- 
ti 111 f nth ‘ Ye behove m God, behove also m me,’ 
‘We be'licve m him tbit raireel up Jesus our Lord 
from the dead’ ‘Abraham believed God, and it 
was accounted to him for righteousness.’ ‘Com* 
unto me all ye that labour ami are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest ’ 

Faith, therefore, in this its highest view, is 
nothing but trust in God and in Christ. This is 

m 


*1 



> '&W? 

at .. . . .. . . . . . . . .. . . . ..- - I.I .nuMpHOr,,- 

the faith which ‘ workefh by love,* and * overcometh and always led still and pensive muds d»to i#clw- 1 
the world ’ —the faith of which St Paul and St sion ami aohtude, must naturally have been atom 
John alike speak. The faith mentioned by St powerful here, in a land which yielded almost oi 
James in apparent conflict with works is different, itself, and m abundance, all that was necessary fer 
it stems to have been a mere religious distm, lion the sustenance of man—m a climate of flower and,, 
‘Thou hast faith, and I have works One party put sunshine, win re a hermit’s calm retreat might well 
forth faith as their ichgious badge —anothu woks | nv bef ire the wianed eye in all the soft sunset 
The spiritual 01 true moaning of either the out Inns whuli surround the abode of the recluse in 
or the other was little regarded | the Rmiayaua, or in the Sakoontali But constant 

Faith, in the distinctively (hnsti in must < ui moliisim uni naseliss meditation here, as else* 
only exist by the operation of (rods II >)y Npml |w)un produce! m all but exceptional minds their 


‘For by graee au yi savul thiough faith m 1 tli it 
not of yourstlvis it is the gift ol (.oil Orth i 
dox divines grutly insi t on tin lxeevuty if tins 
operation of the Spmt of God yit not h is t > 


sol nsuits J nt\ is no longer enough, sanctity 
is tin gml I bus ibstmemo becomes mortitita* 
ti n and slftutiin nitntil icjiose, mvstic self 
ilsuption oi fun/iei iMltatiou Ibis leaning of 


excludethoaetm io opuatronot inm lh(Jclii.mi tin Hmlusti i lif of vutiewm w is fostered by 
and Antmomnn fitriniis i sputivrh tin >\v nL tlm pi mi ill uli^ion which cujoms various 


—the former thi divim tin 1 itt< i tin hum in < b 


j n tin i i i 1 in irtiheation upon the 


ment Orthodoxy < orn bint tin t\v» ittubutin lijtliue hi u ) i tis in genual, but upon the 


God the eflictne iguuv I ut to min i 1 i 
voluntiry (onruinmi s m ol l!i j ui 


Jo ilinnns m pirtiiulu Ihcsi lining passed 
thn>n„h dill Hit st i is rf r gtmrition, cud by 


theologu al iimtioii mil s <onn ti t mth futh in I I i nun v uiv isms ( wh lino lift eaiivtbmg’), 
Slot lieie alri idv iiuntion d will bt in ti t 1 nil hi mil n ib id t li 1 in lb aim Id inct its usages 


JuSimi ITIOV 

FAITHOHNT1, Wll l TAM, a airy ( mini ill 1 n hsli 


engraaer, w h b m m Loud n m tin i uIv put f i 

it., mil _ i .. i ii i 1 j - i l... . IT. 


bin no in t 11> ilum u, n them caul religious 
< mm mis n ui Ion i m ii as u y 11 till ‘Fluted 
aiitb(i) 1 1 Ii > i dud n in filtha lags, leodvo 


., ■' , —i j .1 . , j . , , T i lie imam t f il l ll’l mi tun VI lUH'iit I'tuii i 

the 17 th e but th, I\u t di . IS n it ui avn T. (Jl m lll(l „ „ 11 , u i tint did i onsists m 

Was a pupil ot Mi (ittuvi inls M, lybut) P. iki, thllK(tvm t tn th istltv mtuml punty, 
pnntoi and ]«mtsillu On the mi b, tk < t tin ( 1]lslllfc , ltll , t c , ntiiuphhon of W/ 
civil wai, he followed Ins mist r, wl. . In 1 t ik, .1 uu u „ , K , ulnm s t huflj to have 

up arms m Kim I bubs II, th « . t ik n ,, lm { m , lN , „ MJ llts , „ „ t only pious 

.pusouers at Bising ilimsi 1 a, is s ut to f I >.. 1M u.lla * mis m uhasof imiailos,mid 

and lmiHisoucd in Aldi rs alt but ill i s n tnu . . inn,. n. ,,i.l 


tbit without eitha 


diuiind ii thuds lliu (third i d ionsists m 
the 1 1 sin tu t in oh istitc intiinil punty, 
i mst i it 111 c i t a i i i ci ntiiup] d ion of Betty 
\fUr tli s ui I Is 1 viiism s nisthicflj to have 


ana unmisowa m Ann rs an nut iti i s n uui 
vasrcfeasid, uni i bt um l j> unis n t I m tin 

country 11 c cm nt t > I i ini i wh , h. u u v l ml tl ■ . ih tuislup .Oil bt the people, 

hispiofloicmt m the aitot. "g." in imlutinmim it t t > its i inks It a a<n , ult dab. many 

to Engl md about 16.0 < .mm mi l 1 us..,, s is |„ hll t , ls , u „ tl „„ lut aml avbo, 

pnu seller near Tcmplt Hu He ds . n . we 1 | ]m lf , , ,, ln , llllllU m d .huty collu tod 

Steadily for the booksrH uh at the am■ turn , llin | , u , ^ , st, ,1 , dimly distinguishes 

About 16 St), lie gic, up Ins sb p but still p. tll „ , , fl u tho m „ lc hmusb.nom 1 .crs of 

secutcd his irt, Ik suits <\<tutm^ |» i if aits in .» , % , , „ . . 

, * l it i i tnui th i ml it vu im\ tmst tho ti ivellors of 

crayon, ana pamtin^ m immitnrt. lit dud m , 4lw . „ , . i , , „ w „i 

xir J i/ni n , ii . . oiu nui H i\ tin m k riMi thldt tlmunt hw now 

lMflv lf»Ql I a mi i i\ni y nil tn T.n in yl. ini r ... . t. 


, I li lit t l ill ills (sj< uill\ plqm imi stenlitj 

, u , Hi lid ai 1 1 li ti >m llu fit 1 MUKimhdJ ikirisin, 

", 11 11 1 in l tit i ih aauslup i tl l 1 ba the pcoplr, 
mil n tin mu r , ...... , _ , , . 1 ‘_’ 


A l ltiutl I4J<- f/llLtll U (U t n Illicit iJi litrit'j tli,. ay ,1 , — £ yi _. 

i is , \t tinus, iki> uilh in then return from distant 

engraving but his n soli me m blame ipptus to , X , ,, , ,, 

hate eoumduably modified h.s , ul.er stek I is 1' s" m W» «. j nu cun dinguous as the killing 
also an authoi, having publish, ,1 in lft02 i he it.se of . m , u ,bdl ! Vl . r , 1 » u l‘l*°«^l to be an mfalliWe 

on engraung, eleelu itiil to h.s old mister iml ™t«. Uutinn to tl.« lories of pai.uliHC They lm 
entitled Tkeir, of Guv op onl , t k,u, oka m 


ii erprtwd tJir i,ue W„„ , t ( un in, w t „ r c, \ n l ! mt ‘ , m Jal ^ < irry.ng aims and a banner, 

AUo the Manna ami MM , / that /„>„<„ , t allot ’’ .‘*'"7 uul 8, ?' lndln - horna “ 


and M Boise ni thm sanal JJ ot/v of A ft hi 1 / 


1 toa\ 11 oi adlage I lion Appear mu' is disgusting 
in th< cxtiime , tlies go naked, besmeared With the 


FAKI'R, a avoid dirmd from the. \rabio folk /r dung of the holv innual, the cow Some bedeck 
(poor), and designating 1 mendui of m 01 k 1 ot themsdais \11th the skins ot serpents, some vntil 
mendicants or penitents, chiefly m Indii and the hunun bones othois array themselves m the garb 
- neighbouring cotin tries In 1 ’eisiu and Turkiy, tho ot women Ihur fiarful shrieks, and tho hideous 
word is also used for Moslem prusts and du vision rollings ot then eves, add to the ibsgust of their 
(see Dervish) The origin ot rikimm, an institution appiaianeo Imitating madmen, they gi uerally end 
which roaches back to the most remote antiquity, b> Incoming madmen The height to which self- 
is lost m mj thical darkm ss I hi common account torture is fieuuoiitly earned by those wretched ' 
of the son of a mighty raj.ih, who, cxpilhil from faiutus, and of which we meet with signs even SO 1 
Jus home and country by tho cruelty of lus father, fu back as the Ramajana, where a penitent ik | 
, made a vow, half in levenge, and half in contrition, desi ribod as perpetually sitting with upraised WmoV 
henceforth to roam a luggar through the world, and between foui fires, the sun forming tho fifth, is 
to win proselytos to a life of poverty and self appalling that human nature shrinks from the ftaere ti 
mortification, as the one most befitting in man, and elescriptinn. Some pass their whole lives m ’P&. j 
most pleaflK t° the Deity, can hardly be called cages, laden with heavy chains; some dat^.wW'*] 
historical ^The same yearning for rest, for peaec, fists till their nails grow through the hand; «U»ts ^ 
t Uid pious contemplation, for escape from the noise hold aloft both their arms till they begem# JwA « 
V *®d turbulence of the world, which has everywhere withered branches; while others, e$em,, 

tfilw.... " ' ' " 



hands and feet together, and roll hoad -time heels 
tor thousands of miles Not the tenet mid feature 
la aQ this pH, that these religions antics are not 
confined to men, but that youths, and area children 
' offender age, are occasionally initiated thorcin 

FALAISE, a town of France, in the department 
Jof Calvados, is situated ou a lofty platform border 
jag on a precipice, m falaise, wheneo its name. It 
la Situated on the Antt, a feeder of the Dive, 22 
mQes south soutli cast of Coen It has three 
Suburbs, one of them, Guibray, a mile to the east, 
rivals the town itself in size and population The 
buildings of interest are the ecclesiastical edifices, 
the hospital, the public binary, and, more thru all, 
the old and luuiod castle, once the scat (if tin dukes 
of Normandy, and the birthplace of William thi 
Conqueror In the castle, the chamber iu which 
the Conqueroi was born is still shewn as well is 
a tower called ‘Talbot’s’ Tower, which is supposed 
to have been built by Talbot when Lend Warden of 
tho district, after the capture of F by Ilenry V of 
England F has manufactures of cottons, liosieiy, 
aim bobbin net At Guibray, in important minimi 
fair is belli, at which gicat minibus ol horses mil 
cattle arc sold It takes place between the 10th 
and 25th of August Pop 7000 

FALCHION Set ,Sworn 

FALCON {Fak<‘\, iu the Linn rail zoology, a 
genus of biiels, iue lading ill the' dim nil bints of 
niey, now known is the family of FaUmudn , but 
In its piesent use is a pturiii tunie, lmntesl to 
nearer areonlancc with its popular use is i elosig 
nation of those species which, in the language of 
falconry, weii styled «oW" bird* «/ prn/ Tie tine 
falcons are ch iractenseil by a bill cun cel fiom the 
base, the uppi r m nubble'hooke el it the juntit, and 
the cutting edge ot the upp, r maneblile fuuusleeil 
With a strong pi ejecting noteh, oi tooth The 
daws are also Biiaip, eutveel, and strong, and in 
accordance with .ill this poweiful arm.iturc, the 
whole frame is ve ry robust and musuilai The 
legs are rather short, inel hue lire it power ni 
striking or seizing prey i’h< keel of the sternum 
(breastbone) is ceiy large, and adapted for the 
attachment of powerful muscles, the tuieuli and 
coracoiel bones (see Brielis) are also very strong so 
as to alibid a sufhueut lcsistmg bisc foi very 
powerful action of tho wings The wings aie long 
and pointed, the fust niel third quill ft itlieus of 
equal length, the s< eond rathe r the 1< nge'st tho 
first and see oriel quill feathers e margin ite d men the 
tip. The true falcons are holder in proportion to 
their size than any other Falcomdx—even eagles 
Their acuteness of vision is wonde rf ul, anil they 
have very great powers of flight A F is known 
to have tiaversod the distance between Fontain 
ble&u and Malti, not less than 1‘150 miles, m 24 
bonus , and as the se birds do not usually fly during 
tho xught, its flight was probably at the rate of 70 
« 80 miles an hour Thoy soar to a prodigious 
height m the air, always endeavouring to outsoar 
wny bird of which they may be m pursuit, and to 
swoop down upon it from above, although it is far 
more difficult tor them to rise vertically m a calm 
, atmosphere than for birds of short and rounded 
wing, and they either nso obliquely—often also 
.making their onward flight in a senes Of arcs—or 
avail themselves of the wand, and by flying against 
it, we borne aloft as a boy’s kite is. The species 
'*» pretty numerous, some of them are of very 
(graphic distribution, whilst others are 
to certain countries or climates. The 
species are the Gybpalcon (q. v), or 
* CF. Oyrfako), also known — although, 
ai^h diEvwaoee- of variety—aa the IoelanaF. 


and Greenland F.; (he PsfcmataWE 
{F. peregnnut), of which the female j« fior'saiwMenoe 
the F of falconets (see Falconry), and. 1m 'wrfiR » 
the Tercel, Tiercel, or Tercalet, the HoKSV (^,'Wvh 
(F subbuteo ) , tlie Bed-footed F , or F» 

(F rufipes), a small species, much mmi Kaffir raft 
Hobby, the Mkrun fq, v.), {F malm), w2 
Kestkfl (q a ), or Windhover {F hnnwuUkap,, 
For tho species chiefly used in falconry, Mft 
Falconry , , ^ 

Very closely allied to the true falcons are ifeM 
spec ics constituting the genus JIuirax, very mutflvVfi 
but re markable, for strength and courage, natives of 
the East Indies. Tho upjier mandible has two 
notches In tho Harpagons (Harpagm or Bidttu}' 
of South America, both mandibles have two notches,' 
None of thebe', however, aro equal to the true falconi 
in le ngth of w r ing 

For particulais regarding tho Falcoind®, aa 
subservient to field spoils, set Falqovby 

FALCO’NE, A Non l», an eminent Itaban battle- 
pamtor, bom at Naples m 1600 A fellow-student^ 
ol Salvator Rosa’s at Spagnoletto’s studio, he himself* 
subsequently bee-line the founelci ot an academy of 
much ri sort In aeeoi dime e with his turbulent 
impulsive'nature, h, flung himself mto the political 
struggles ot the times, and during Masamettej’s 
outlneak, oigimsed lus liiuntrous scholars and 
depi ndints into a secret band, which inflicted 
iliaelly ictalntion on the Spaniards. On thjB 
suppression of thi' msuiiwtiou, F fled to France, 
but sulmi uuently i('turned to Naples, where he (had 
m 16b.i The weeks of tins painter, representing 
t lne tly military si e tie s, are few m number, ana 
eostly iu priee, they are prized for tlieir extreme 
fidelity to nature, as much as for their harmony 
and bnlbaney of colour, <md their variety of 
i \jn ession 

FA’LOONElt, William, was born in Edinburgh 
about 17 HI, and was one of a family of whom all, 
excepting himself, were deaf and dumb He went 
early to sen, serving hjs apprenticeship on board a 
menhantman , mid before lie was 18 years of age 
lie was secouei mate, m i vessel in the Levant trade, 
which was slupwice keel off Ciipe Golonna, lnmself 
md ti o others bung the only portion of tho crew 
sace 1 1 lie published Tin Shipwreck m 1762, and 
dm mg the next year he entered the navy as nnd« 
slnpina i m tin Royal Geoufc When peaoe came, 

In lcsidcd in Loudon, win re he wrroto a satire on 
\\ ilkts, and compiled a Nautical Dictionary He 
pioccedecl to sea in September 1769, as purser in 
the Aurota fugatc, reached the Cape of Good Hope 
m December, and pcnshecl with Ins companions— 
the Am o a having gone down— m the Mozambique 
Channel 

F wrote several poems, but The Shipwreck is the 
one ou which lus fame rests. It abounds in nautical 
language, and has the iare merit of being interesting, 

It is not a great poem, but it has always had nr 
readers and admirers In the second edition) the ' 
author added the characters of Albert, Ro dni o ti d, ' 
1’alemon, and Anna -characters bearing the same ! 
relation to actual sailors that Alexis and Chloe bear 
to actual shepherds and shepherdesses—and to sotRO p 
extent destroyed that singleness of impreesiOQ v 
wlucn was the chief ment of nis work. . ! i* 

FA’LCONET, a name died in the 15th and I 
centuries for the smallest class of cannon, 
ball weighed from 1 lb to 3 lbs, and the gun 
5 cwt. to 15 cwt w i, 

FALOONI’DiE, a family of diurnal bird* of 
(see Accipitbis), corresponding with thft I" 
genus Falco, and exhibitmg those ohmwcteM 
cular vigour, armature of beak and talo?% 


mm 



of flight, which an to bo found in their highest applied to the apart shm^oII that pertains& gt; 
perfection i* thetrue F«]oon* (q v), and in a scarcely It aiding to its actual ftpbfefcs in the i 

inferior degree tn the Eagles (q v) The species is of very ancient origin, and has been tfcacw' 
are numerous, the British Museum alone contains back, as an Eastern sport, to a period antersfc- 
apecunens of almost 200 unquestionably distinct to the Christian era. In Britain, it seems to have s 
gpeoes, but very many sujqiosed specie* nave been been followed before the feme of the Heptarchy.;^ 
named end described by ornithologists, which, m the and in the celebrated Bayeux tapestry, Harold »“ 
p r o g r ew of science, have been ascertained to owe figured with a hawk upon nia hand. It seems, hows ' 
their distinctive characters merely to age and sex ever, to have been practised in Eastern countries, v 
The female is generally larger than the male, and and in Central Europe, long before it became , 

established m Great Britain, and to such a height 
did the sport reach in Germany, that nobles, and 
e\ cn kings, seem to have devoted to it the greater 
part of their time As an instance of this, the 
Emperor Frederic II of Germany was a passionate 
admirer of the sport, and is said to have written 
a treatise on F, published by J G Schneider in 
1788 (2 i ols Lt ip ) In England, after the Norman 
Conquest, F semis to havo taken rapid stride* 
bung much indulged in by kings, nobles, and ladies; 
and in those days tin rank of the mdiMdual was 
mdieited by the particular species of hawk earned 
on Ins wrist Thus, an earl earned a Peregrin* 
Falcon In the 17th e , the sport declined , in the 
18th c it partially revived, but again fell off about 
the year 172 r >, when the art of shooting birds on 
the wing came into fashion In the present day, an 
ittinipt is being mull m several quirters m England : 
to ri store this noble sp rt, and already its restoi ation 1 
is being attended wit growing success. In India, j 
Persia, and other I istem countries, F is stiU 
cagaly practised thi methods there followed being 
fur the most part nuuly similar to those of Great 

the plumage of the young different from that of tlio E r ’ t ' u ° , . . . , , , . - 

adult There an, in tht ddb m,t groups, consider , In , F ’ tw ° ( lstln f k, f s of hav f ks , a ' e u8ed 7 
able diversities u. tln curs stun inf strength of the tbe " tr , ue talco “ 8 4,1,1 sbort wu »« e<k 

bill, which also has the cutting edges of the man lhe fl < uoba b “ ds of .H*T) are ^presented 
AMm oitlwie nnSti ,1 „r „l„n th, I, oh chiefly by the (ryrf ilcon and Peregrine, the second . 


T*V-W. 

V W t. ' 


Bead and Foot of Brazilian Eagle 


dibles either notch, d, festoon, d, or plun, the l.gs by tUe Uyrnicon and Feregrme, Urn second 

and tees also exhibit divus.t.cs as to length, strength, ** ^ t.oshawk and Sparrow hawk, and though 
feathering, Ac , and m some groups, the wings a.e '. ,r r,rtll . n the male is snpeuor, as a n3a 

much longer, and at the same time more pointed, than tbu S' 1 "" , ^ s * V T I ?, ore kl Shly 

la others ° This is particulaily the case with the true r tt,UK ‘ d for sp.it,ng purposes, from thejr bemg 
falcons, ns contrasted with eagles, li.wks, buzzards, ur k ,er . and ™ rt - l'7' , ul ‘Long winced hawks 
kites, harriers, &c , and, in the laiigu ige of faleonry, a,s<) > ‘V, rule ' b f distinguished from the 

the former—having the second qudl feutlie, longest, bb< '[ t wln « ul > b >' ^ kav,I1 8 a tooth or notch 
and the first seoily equal to It ue < ailed noble , tbe hl>l>er «n indilrf* , from the second feather 

Olass fe.sr.ME s 


ue F are distributed oven all nuts of the weirlel, . , . . , - , . . , , 

ODd almost all kmels of vertebrate amnnls, except patent f nour with falconers, and if taken from th* 

*» 1«»« qiudmiii-ila, ^ ,b. ,„v „< ,1 “ l ^ 


reregnno ' 


TA :WTXl„iZ “ b f*y -1«* « ,a “ other Bntash spectra 
among ravenous quaeimpeds, the V do not willingly W \ B j theiefoie confine our remarks, for ttu» 
feed OH caman, but generally seize anel kill (heir j n<>! f ^ Kud '’ bbe s I wr t 48 ^ 18 preotised mth this 
own prey As in the Frluhr , also there is a pm , , .. . , . ., .. ,, 

vision for the preservation of the claws from being hwk 18 fit f {° T P arp0aea ^ ifc ^ 

blunted by unnecessary contact with the ground, ov «ndergoue a eaiefu process ol tnvmrng The young 

with any hard substince, the V contracting the kawk 18 marc ““fc th “ that h< ^ 

toes so si to elevate their claws Hie F genially ljeen ««W h ‘ m 8tot t 

live in naira. a number of operations require to be gone through 

The Lnnuner-geyer (q v) connects this family the sportsman vcntur« to t^e hi. falornt 

With the Vultures, the Wreta.y (q v), whilst m mt .° \ tic hokL ' 

many respects agreemg with the F is peculiar m and da »g™ 1 * 

some of its characters or y tmu S fricon (with her comjiamon fledgbum, o 
# usually twb in number), is carefully conveyed to iS&ft 

JPATjCONRY, the term applied to the art of f Uccmer’s home there she is kept in an open shad j 
training certain of the £ ilcon tubes to the pursuit m a nest of straw, and fed several times a day uMp 1 

«»/] - - . __ f 1 1 _ _.. ..1. .. *■ lv „ 1. C is n noon sior. . 1 n n t. 


ggeon, See 

Hxwkiso, a term still preserved in many places, and bells (see fig 1), which afterwards became p«S 
Md which, perhaps, u the more strictly correct maneut fixtures. Her powers of flight, 

tbs twa Now a days, Falconry is the tenn aa yet voiy l im ite d, ahe depends upon her f a*t#r &r 





mmpUM of food, and aoah. ttdfete fo at me foiled foils; these, again,-foe fond 
, fe- Jtofa pfo fo *6 bm call. Her mwa&fowmaHy fixed by leather straps ceiled imtUt; and bath, fofMhsr 
£pi ' " • with the jesses, became permanent fintwstftjwm 

?■< 1/jg § daring the bird’s flights Jet ms are two fosfojsm 

f straps, five or six inches in length, attanhefl t» 

«wh fog immediately below foe balls; foft. i ans i, 


tig. 1,—Leg and Foot of Hawk, shewing the method of 
attaching tile Bells and Jesses 
a, the end ot Hindi b, b, the Jeeees , r, tlie bill, d, the liewit, 
a, the rat eels ot silver, with owner's name and uddiess 
engraved 

to an apparatus termed, the hire (see fig 2), and 
thus the hawk is eaily accustomed to that lmport- 
nut lastrumont, the further uses of which are 

explained lielow By 

t degrees her powers of 

flight are st length 
otnl, and she is jeer 
milted to fly at 1 trge 
(returning to the lure 
at her master s will 
to be fed, or in h.vwk- 
roglanguage.to leinain 
at hack) for several 
weeks, during winch 
tune her meals are 
gr idually reduced to 
one a clay While at 
hock, she some: time's 
becomes wild, wanders 
far from home, and 
Fig 2 —Tho Lure kills game for her 

self, and when this is 
foe case, she is usually caught by eirt.ie.ing her to 
a bow net, close to which a pigeon or some meat 
It fastened to the ground After be mg ‘ taken up ’ 
from hock, she is kept at the block (see fig 3)—the 
stand upon which sue sits— for a few elavs before 



Stand upon which sue sits—for a few days before 
her regular training begins At this time, also, 
hawks require a bath twice or thrice a week. 

The first of the principal operations m tro ping 
it hooding, an operation which, if successfully per¬ 
formed by the trainer during his earlier efforts, paves 
foe way for overcoming many subsequent difficulties 
It demands the greatest patience and the tenele rest 
manipulation lhe leood is a cap of leather (see 
fig 3), made to fit the head of the falcon in such a 
manner os totally to obscure the light, a single 
aperture only being left, through which the beak 
protrudes, and a slit behind, through which are 
passed the braces or ties that secure the hood td 
foe head By shutting out the light, the hood is 
Serviceable in tending to make the hawk quiet and 
tractable, but to accustom the falcon to submit to 
its use requires much time and great management 
When, after great perseverance, this is achieved, 
foe hawk is said to be ‘ made to the hood,' during 
which process she also learns to sit balanced upon 
. foe fist. Besides tending to induce docility by 
<r biding foe light, the hood is of further service m 
ahnttmg out from view auy object which might 
^aune toe hawk to flutter or bau off the . fist or 
\.yeadp an its way to and from the field, ftc Hence 
Ir-fffa v hawk is ckmed always hooded—the short- 
Afomgpd only being exempt To the falcon’s legs 
'irdtajjfofet&ea, two small hollow globes of fom metal, 

" ^Vi^Sfsv." ..... . , v 


Fig J —Hooded Pori gnrie 1‘alcon on its block. 

One end of the hash in iitlichod to tho Jowea, the other to « 
i mg di i\rn into tin Hide of tin block, and thus the hawk If 
pu vented fium neaping 

again, ire themselves attacbod to another leathern 

strip, called the lea ah, about four tunes foe thiok- 

ness of a boot lace (see fig 1), by two nogs Or 

varvda, and the laid Wing thus caparisoned, foe 

falconer winds the leash through his fingers, and 

«o prevents the falcou’B escape while on ms wrist 

Instead of varveh, some falconers follow the Dutoh 

plan of using a swml, the 

former method, however, is 

now considered the best A 

long cord, colled the creanee, t/ 

is further attached to the 

leash, and is used for the * 

pur)lose of giving the bird w 

greiter freedom during her 1 

training than that afforded V > 

by the leash alone ■ 

The hire is a bunch of ■ ■ 

feathers attached to a cord ■ 

and tassel, and m the centre VI 

of fhe bathers is usually a VI 

piece of spliced wood, to II J 

which a piece of meat may bfe V ’" 

attached. By accustoming # * Iff.. 

the haw k to feed off the lure, V 

or to come to it at a certain W , 

call or whistle to be fed when Fig, A—Tabor 1 

on the wing, the lure becomes ' If*™* - 

an important adjunct to the fofoonn’t-'foifonfofo^ 
as by it he is enabled to enttoe bis bird feackl aftfo 
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an unsuccessful chase. On such oseaaions, the 
falconer reclauns his bird by swinging the baited 
lure round and round his head, accompanying the 
action by some well-known calL Four wings tied 
together make a good lure The tabur stycke and 
drawer were formerly used for the same purpose 
as the litre, but were made in the form of a stick. 

In 'Europe, hawks aro carried on the left wrist 
(while m file East they sit upon the right), and to 
protect the falconer’s hand from lining lnjuiod by 
the bird’s claws, a glove of stout buckskin leather 
is used And here it may be remarked, that the 
claws and beak of wild caught or haggard falcons, 
are usually pared or ioped If the bud to lie 
trained, instead of bung a nestling, happens to be 
a wild one, the difficulties of training are immt dur¬ 
ably increased, and can only In ovucome by days 
a&d sights of unwiaiymg exertion If it proves 
Unusually restless and difficult to tame, it is kept 
On low diet, is picventeil from sleeping for several 
days and nights, anil has cold water pouicd upon 
it by means of a sponge, &c By these and othci 
means, the faleon gradually loses mu< h of its 
restiveness, and submits with tolerable icadintss 
to the processes of training 
For training the eye.ni, or young falcon, to the 
lure, as preparatory to Clitciing at game, Sir John 
Sebright says ‘Take the lnwk out while veiy 
hungry, and let an assistant swing the line lound 
his head steadily, and at full length of the cold, 
upon this the falconer casts oft his hawk with 
the usual whistle or halloo, still holding the cieance, 
and the assistant suffers tin lute to fall to the 
ground, for fear of injury to tin hawk, by stnk 
ing it in the air with the two strings attached 
When this lesson is peifect, tin vssistint, instead 
pi suffering the lure to fall, withdraws it, and ills 
appoints the hawk, which flits by him, uid tlun 
returns, when he liny be suffutd to xtnkc the 
lure and feed upon it In process of tune, the 
oreance may be removed, and the hawk entutd to 
the lure from a considerable distant e, and m ly then 
striko it in the air (if tht lurt is a light out), while 
syringing round the head of the assistant After a 
still greater time, the hawk becomes so perft et that 
she will cirole round tho head of the faleonei, 
waiting for the lure to be thrown, aud is thin 
said to “wait on” peifectly When the hawk is 
feeding on the lure, tho falconer should encouiage 
her, and suffer her to finish without alarm, by 
which she will be shown that she may do so 
'without fear, and will readily snffei herself to be 
taken after flying She should also be accustomed 
to horses, men, and dogs ’ 

Having ‘made the hawk’ to the flit, the hood, 
and the lure, she is next ‘ entered ’ at hoi game (the 
quarry) This is done by ty mg a long eord 01 n tance 
to tho varvels of the jesses, and llymg the hawk 
from the hand at a bird thrown out to it, also 
restrained by a cord The hawk is next flown 
several times without a ircanco at buds shortened 
in tlievr flight, after which it is ieady to he entered 
at wild quarry In case of failme, ho we \ or, alne 
bird, similar to that at which she is floxvn, should 
be cam oil to the field, and thrown out to her in a 
oreance by way of encouragement 
The heron is, and always has been, a favourite 
dfoject of pursuit in British F, the pel lod of the year 
best adapted for the sport being the breeding season 
Having previously ascertained the feeding-place of 
that bird, the hawking party makes for the spot, 
usually towards evening, if possible m a direction 
down tetnd from tho heronry, so as to intercept 
Hie bird in its up wind flight homewards. When a 
““ten is soen to pass, a couple (a cast) of hawks are 
linhooded aud ‘cast off,’ and the chaad commences. 


The heron, seeing the fapproach, disgwges its, 
food, to lighten itself, and’ immediately ascend*. i» 
the an*, the hawks, eager m pursuit, and quicker of 
wing, speedily make upon it, and strive to gain A-* 
greater elevation by a senes of beautiful gyrations!' < < l 
When one of the hawks succeeds in rising above 
the heron, it stoops, that is, descends swiftly, and ilk 
a direct line, upon the game, aiming a stroke with 
its outstretched legs and talons at its body, 
tho lieion almost always succeeds at fust m eluding, 
by a rapid and sudden movement aside. The 
second hawk, which by this tune has also soared, 
then stoops, while the first is regaining its former 
altitude, and so on for many successive times, till 
one hawk at length elutches the heron or lands, 
upon which her companion 10 ms her, and the three, 
buoyant by the motion of their wings, descend 
gently to the earth The falconer’s imperative duty , 
is now to be up or ueai tho spot where the three 
buds aie descending, to dnert the attention of the 
hawks before they reich tlie ground, and entice 
them fiom the quarry to him, by means of live 

I iigions as Juris This is \iry ntcessary, as the 
leion is extremely dangirous, and has been fro- 
qm ntly known to injure the hawks with its sharp 
be ik whin on the giound, though it is all but per¬ 
fectly harmless while in the air When the heron’s 
wounds have been dressed—for this bird is rarely 
kilhdmsuch cuiouii* s—a ring with the captors 
n une is usually affixi to its leg, after which it is 
set at liberty, and si becomes available for future 
sport The falconer’s usual cry of encouragement 
to Ins hawks upon the springing of the quarry, is 
‘ IJnoha ha ha ha 1 ’ llis cry when the quarry is 
killed, is ‘Whoopi’ A falcon takes its prey either 
by tearing or rakin'/ it with the hind claw of each 
foot at the instant of passing, or by clutching the 
victim with its talons, and when she thus succeed* 
in binding to liei quarry, she slowly descends with 
it to the ground The supposition that the hawk 
strikes its quarry with the beak or breastbone m 
its swoop, is a mistaken one 
Besides the Peregrine Falcon, the Merlin is trained 
tor F , and is extremely bold This bird, however, 
is flown at small game, chiefly larks The Gus¬ 
li iw k, though it does not soar and stoop, flies 
diicct at its game it is used cluefly for pheasatkts, 
rabbits, hares, etc, in an enclosed country The 
Sparrow hawk, fiom its extreme boldness, is a great 
fivountc, but is flown at smaller kinds of birds 
only, such as blackbirds and thrushes, Ac. The 
Hobby is seldom or never used 

Tho following aie the principal terms used m 
falconry A falcon’s legs, from the tlngb to the foot, 
are termed arm #, toes , petty singles, claws , pounces; 
wmgs, sails, tail, tram, crop , gorge, lower stomach, 
pound , feathers, hair, &e, ejected at tho mouth, 
the codings A young hawk from the nest is an 
eyess or eyas, one that can hop, but not fly well, a 
branchet , a nestling hawk reared at liberty, is a 
huckhauk, a young hawk able to take game, a 
ioa> hawk, a mature wild hawk is a haggard or blue 
hawk, , young hawks taken in their migrations, are 
passage hawks, or red hawlcs —the term red being 
applied merely as a title of distinction between , 
the young hawk aud the eyess or nestling, the i 
colours of the two being in reality the same. The ,, 
training of the passage-hawk and haggard is termed 
reclaiming, fluttering, is baiting , fighting with 
each other, crabbing, sleeping, jouktng The prey ., 
is termed the quarry When the hawk stakes,. : 
her quarry in the air and clings to it, she bind*,,’ ' 
when she flies off with it, she carries; vfhen , 
she plucks it, she deplumeq. Dead game je tie 1 
pelt. Stooping or swoppmg is tho act of descending 
with dosed wings from a height at prey. Direel,, 
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flight*without soaong, is ta&ngef; chareidg bom 
one WeH to another, checking. when game flies into 
§ badge, it putt in When the hawk » moulting 
4wr leathers, she is memng; after her first moult, 
> she hi interviewed; with complete plumage, summed, 
when in good oondition, she is enseamed , when 
out of condition, seamed Mending the feathers 
artificially (an operation frequently performed 
when one has been accidentally broken) is termed 
imping, blunting bill and talons, copiiu/ When 
the falcon is obediently flying round in the air, 
she wails on lur masUr, flying long winged hawks 
from the wnst, is termed Jlt/uio out of the hood, a 
couple of hawks is a cast j he cadge is a frame of 
wood with four legs It is tamed by mums of 
straps, which pass over the heart rs’ (tilt cidgcis) 
shoulders, and is used, when there an several easts 
of hawks, to bo taken to the held The hloel (-.ee 
fig. 3) is a round meet of w < nd suth as would 1« 
made by sawing a toot of wood out of a felled 1 ueh 
tree of some twenty yem,’ giowtli, and upon this 
the hawk sits when out of doois Through the 
bottom of the block runs an iron spike, whuh bun., 
dnvt n into the ground, si eun s tho blot k to its 
place, and so prevents the hiwk from di ageing it 
away Falcons art airy imguioious inti if not 
carefully kt pt separite would soon kill etch other 
The sciem 01 puck is a pert h guarded by a 1 illm,, 
piece ot cam is to support tin lnwks m t isi ti 
their leaping flown up ntlus tlu hawks an plain! 
at mght in iui ap ii tint ut ealh d the men n 

The best works on tlu subject iri those of lur 
berville and Lath mi ifspeetivily as old trciti'.cs, 
and that of Sir John bebriglit, is eompaiitnely 
modem Of thi more recent treatises / alionn / 
m the llntish J she, by Salvm and Lrotlriek (Loud 
1855), and FdUonn /, ih (loan* and Piactur by 
Freeman and Salvm (Loud 18 r >‘t), ire the lit st 
authorities 

The village of Falconswaeid, niar Bois le Hue, m 
Holland, has for mmy years furnished falconers to 
almost all Euiope Sir John St bright says ‘1 
have known miny falconers m Lnglaud, anil m 
the service of difleimt pnnees on the continent, 
but I nc VLr met w itli one of them w ho w as not i 
native of Falcouswaerd 

FALE MF, one of the most important tribut irus 
of the Sent gal (q a ), into which it falls, in lit 
about 14° 40 N, and long 11° 48 W Its cun ho 
has not yet been fully exploieel 


FALE'RII i city of an< it nt I truna, w as sit steel 
west of the Tiber, and north of Mount Soriete fts 
earliest historical appeirimt is in 4 37 B c , when, 

| according to I ivy, the inh ilntants (wh > were t died 
; Falisci) joined with those of Veil in assisting the 
Fidenates against the Horn ms The I disci wen 
among the most dangerous enemies of Home, and 
were the last of the i tninans who submitted to its 
power Their city was at last destioyed by the 
Romans (241 b c ), and they themselves weie com 
polled to choose a new site i ft w miles off Here a 
Roman colony was settli d in the tune of the tnum 
nrs, whence the plate took the n line of Colwiia 
Junonta Faliscorum But tins Roman F does not 
appear to have ever acquired any importance, for 
the temple which anciently attracted so many 
pilgrims, stood on tho site of the older town 
; During the middle ages, however, i new city 
; sprung up on the rums of the Ltnise in F , which 
■ finally obtained the name of ( wtta Castellano, (q v ) 

* Sums of the Roman or later F, consisting of a 
part of the ancient walls, are still visible. 

», FALE'RNIAN WINE, so called from Falerting 
Ago r, the distrust in which it was grown—mid 
, mbioh lay m the northern portion of Campania, 

■»* 
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betwoen tho Massioan Hills and the northern bank 
of the Yulturmu—was one of the favourite yfmes of 
the Romans It is described by Horaoo an, ih h» 
time, surpassing all other wines then in repute, and 
seems to have been m groat favour with the soet 
himself In tho time of rimy, however, as he 
self informs us, Falemian wine hod already, OWUljg 
to a want of care in its cultivation, begun to dedfiae 
m quality , and the wine then esteemed the task 
was a v ai iety grown in the Falermon neighbourhoods 
and cilltd Faustianum. 
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FALIE Itl, Marino, a celebrated Venetian, waW 
bom about the y< ,ir 1234 He was elected m 1354, 
at the a^i of 70, Doge of Venue, and was tho third 
ot his nunc called to this supreme dignity, but WU 
dceapititid m the following yeai for hie daring con- 
spiral y eg mist the lights of tho commonwealth, 
which previous to 1ns elution, he hail zealously 
t.i leeel in the < ipet ities of eommmder of the foreos; 
eonimandir of ilut fleet mil ambassador At the 
sit gt of /an, in 1146, lit defeated an army of 
80,0(10 llungirians, vigorously pursuing at the same 
turn ( xti nsivt sn gt> ojirrations, and in the rourse of 
the wir having assumed tho command of the fleets 
e ipturtd ( ipo (1 1strm Subsequently, he became 
embassador ot the u public to Rome and Genoa. 
Of in ungovunibh and unplacablo temper, hi* 
lntttr risentnunt atuns to have boon loused by 
i giossly oflinsiw libel on his fair and youthful 
wife , the author of w hull, a young patrician named 
Mu h< It Steno, ow t d some grudge to tho doge. The 
punishnu nt aw licitd to tin young noblo by a patri- 
eim tnlmual seemed to F wholly inadequate to 
the oflencc by vvbitli his dued elignity had been 
emti igtd, and in older to avenge this double slight, 
he organised an aueLniouH plot, with tho object 
of ovirthrt n mg the republic, and massacring the 
heads of the instoerney, to be followed by hie 
ow n assumption of bov u c ign rights T he conspiracy 
was, however, reve iled on tho eve of its execution, 
md F w is anesttd Ho suflered death by deca- 
pitition on the 17th of Aptil 1355, on the very 
split where, a year puviously, he had been ten¬ 
dered univtrsal hoina„e as supremo magistrate of 
the htiti In the hell of tho grtat council, which 
< lit u is the portraits of all the doges, the space 
allottc * to tint of F is elraped with a veil of 
h ibli and bt in. the following inscription ‘ Hie eat 
let iis Maiuvi Faiiiro dte.ipititi pro cnmimbua. 1 
A futhful representation of the plot, and of lta 
chief eonfederites, is given in Byron’s drama of 
Marino l alien 


rA'LKIRK, a Scottish parliamentary burgh, situ¬ 
ate el on a rising giound m the midst of a populous 
mineral and manufacturing distuct in Stirlingshire, 
near the old Roman w ill of Antoninus, with no 
pret< nsion either to beauty of situation or to archl- 
tictuial or other chgmee Pop in 1361, 002*1 In 
1000, it was made i buigh of barony by King 
limes VI, in favour of Alexander Lord Lmng- 
stom, tfterwards Farl of (allander, in whose 
1 ivout dso it wis in 1046 ernted a burgh of 
legality by King ( h erics 1 In 1715, it passed to 
the crown by tlu f iftifuic of the Earl of Linlith¬ 
gow end Callander and it was not tall the pass¬ 
ing < f tlu Reform Bill in 1832 that it was mads 
a pirhamentary burgh, and received a municipal 
constitution, with a council of twelve, including tk 
provost, three bailies, and a treasurer It unite# 
with Audnt, Hamilton, Lanark, and Linlithgow, ip. 
st ndmg a member to parliament It has nine yeafiy 
fairs, an ext* nsivi inland trade, various local manu¬ 
factures, and charitable institutions Its pafilm 
church - the Kglais Bhrec, Vana Capclla, Or 
j Kirk of our chartulanes and of low tradition— has 
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one or two monuments of some antiquity, but woe 
Itself rebuilt in the year 1S10 The ahurcb, church 
lands, and barony belonged of old to the Abbey of 
Holyrood. Near F, in 1298, Sir William Wallace 
made hia masterly retreat fiom the disastrous battle 
(see Falkirk, Batti e of), in which he lost his brave 
companions m arms, Sir John Graham and Sir 1 jhn 
Stewart, both said to be interred in the parish 
churchyard. The inscribed stone alleged to cover 
the grave of Sir John Graham, is apparently moit 
modern than his time In 1746, the neighbourly '<! 
of F was the scene of another battle, in w luc h flu 
reval troops were defeated by those of Prince (. balks 
Howard. It is now chiefly noted for its well known 
cattle trysts, at which stock is yeaily sold to the 
amount of about £1,000,000 Ill the mime lute 
Vicinity are the well known Catron lion wen ks, the 
Forth and Clyde Land, mil the Ldmburji uul 
Glasgow, and Scottish C enti il L ulw ays 

FALKIRK, Bam v or Wdlace bad foil >wcd up 
his victory ovei the Lnjisli neai Stirling m 1207 
by taking possession of some of the more import in t 
fortresses of Scotland In the f blowing year. King 
Edward, having returned fiom riuiikrM summoned 
a great army to meet him at Ymlc, end maiched 
northward to Itoxbnigh, and thence al mg tlie cast 
coast of Scotland >ncl the liort cf the Tirth ot 
Forth It was not till the diy of the Inttle the 
22d July 1208 that 1 dwird first saw the cm my 
The Scottish infantry, much ink nor in numbers to 
the English, weie arranged in fc ur circulai bodies 
on a small eminenec m ar Falkirk uni were irnud 
with lances, and with bo ws ml air ws fhecav ilry, 
numbering only 1000 men avert placed in the u u 
This array was (haigtel by the 1 njixh eav ally 
The Scottish footmen bravely aaithxliv el the onset ol 
tile well appointed English lioisi , 1 nt the ea' diy 
dismayed by the pn ponder it mg numbers of the 
enemy, rodo from the held with ul stnkuig i bl w 
Thus left without support the sp vrmen md ar hi rs 
were compelleel to jield md tin retro it became 

f enerul The loss on the be ittisli sick is saul to 
ave araountod to 15,001) men I he it suits of this 
defeat were, that the military p>wcr of Sotlinl 
such os it was, wis bioken , inti 1 lw ml iitiunc l 
to England master of all the import mt stiongholds 
of the south 

FA'LKLAND, a royal burgh of Scotland, in the 
county of Fife, is situated at the north e iste rn b isc 
of the Lomond Hills 22 miles north of Edinburgh, 
and 10 miles south west ot Cupar The east 
Lomond Hill rises so abruptly be hind the tow u as 
to intercept tho rays of tlio sun fi ran it foi sea oi il 
weeks during winter F was in e uly times a m moi 
of the Earls of Fite It passed from them to the 
crown in 1425, anel was mule a loyal lmr,h ly 
James II in 1458 Within the town are the remains 
of Falkland Palace—a laige towoi (in the s ime stjk 
as tho north western tower of Holvrood) above a 
vaulted doorway leading into tin eourtyard, built 
about 1500, anel two sides of a quadrangle, built 
between 1530 and 1550, fine and uitucstmg examples 
Of Scottish ai i lutecture The palae o w as a faa ounte 
residence of King James IV , and after his death, in 
1513, hia widow, the impetuous sister of King Henry 
VIII. of England, was hero kept m lestramt for a 
season. Here her sou, King James V, died in 1542 
The last king who occupied the palace was Chailes 
II, who passed a few daas in it m 1650 Ol thc> 
more ancient castle in which David, Duke of 
Rothesay, was imprisoned and starved to death 
by the Duke of Albany, in 1402, no traces now 
remain F is frequently alluded to in the verses of 
fur David Lindsay Pop (1861) 2938, who support 
themselves mainly by handloom weaving. 


FALKLAND, Lottos Cary, Vtscomrr, was 
born, it is believed, at" Burford, m Oxfordshire, an 
1010, and educated first at Trinity College, JDublia 
—his father, Henry Cary, Viscount Falkland, being 
at that time lord deputy of Ireland— and afterwards 
at St John's College, Cambridge. Even during bis 
father’s lifetime, he enjoyed an ample fortune, left, 
him by his grandfather His earlier years were 
wholly devoted to study, and to the convcrsattem 
of learned men, among whom he himself, by all 
accounts, must have occupied a first place His 
rcsidi nee (Burford) was only ten miles from Oxford, 
mil here, actoickng to Clarendon, ‘he contracted 
finulnuty aud friendship with the most polite and 
inein ite men ot that university The praise which 
that hi tonin bestows on him is extraordinary, bnt 
F is oue eif those historical jicrsonages whose 
eharaetei anel abilities vac must tike on the word 
ot fm mis and pai«_,>rixts if at all, for hia deeds 
and wntine,s ar lot equal to las fame In 1633, 
he w as m ide one of the gentle mi n of the priyy- 
chamber to Charles I , anil t ink pari in the expeai 
tion against the Se its ill Ibl'l In 1040, he outered 
pviliament as number tor New port m the Isle 
of Wijit, and was at first distinguished by his 
j ati intic /e al for the 1 aw s and constitution of bis 
counti y Against such men as Sti afford and Finch 
bo e \hibete 1 gre at sea erity of speech though even 
in tin ii r ise Ins aln «t lull al 1 ive of the forms 
of legal procccluie a manifisteel Shortly after, 
be c inn iv eel it to 1 his eluty to assume quite a 
ehflerint political standpoint anel to oppose what 
seemed to him the exeissis and liltgilitus of the 
populirpirty On the lire akin out of the ei\ il war, 
lie eonsequi ntly took part with the lung, though 
mourning de ply the unsem s aalndi li s cemutiy was 
alout ti stiffen ITe duel a soldiers death at the 
b attleof Ne eal ura, V j tembi i 20 1641 P was quite 
unlit feel t> |l-iy a prartuial putiu the sanguinary 
polities of his time but lus g mum 1 >at of Lngland 
and of the rights of the natim which burned in 
him as ‘-trimJy when a roj ilixt as when attaek 
mg Sti aff ii el an 1 the bishops e nables us to under 
stm 1 bcttci than we mi Jit oth iwise hive done, 
the deep indication that posse ssul the English 
gentlemui ai ho ie pit suite 1 the Commons at tho 
anogant ami unprincipled policy ot Charles’s 
aetaisirs F wiote a in ms tre atis s &e , the prin¬ 
cipal of wlneh is 1 Divoui se> on the Infallibility of 
the Chui ih of Hi wr 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, tho only considerable 
cluster m the South Atlantic, lie about 300 miles to 
the east north cast of tht Sti ait of Magellan, stretch¬ 
ing in S lat from 51° to 52” 30', and in W long, 
fiom 57° 40 to bl° 20 After haanng successively 
belonged to I rime anel 'Spain, tiny have, sinee 1771, 
formed put of the Biitisl) empire, and in 1833 they 
began to be settled, being, as a whole, the moat 
southuly of tho organised colonies of England 
They number about 200, presenting a total area ot 
alout 13,000 square nnles. Fop (1858) 621 The 
two largest members of the group. East Falkland and 
West Falkland, comprise between them more than 
half the sin face, and of the remainder, the chief 
oms arc (treat Swan, Saunders, Keppel, Pebble, 
Eagle, and Jason This possession is valuable 
mainly fiom its position with respc ct to the Southern 
and l’acilic Oceans, being in this connection all the 
more valuable on account of its many excellent 
h u hours Both the soil and the climate are much 
better adapted to pasturage than to cultivation.* 
While the natural grass is extremely luxuriant, 
scarcely anything but a few vegetables is grown 
in the settlement The coasts teem with fish, 
more especially with cod, and m certain seasons of 
the year, penguins and seals are killed in great 
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numbers tor the cake of (fair mL Tb«i«aper»taire 
is very Afferent from that of the corweponding 
ysralWhi in the south of England, hems bom lovers 
& summer and higher irf winter The mean of 
jtihe former season is about 53° F, and of the latter, 
about 40“ These avenges considerably exceed the 
-vogue estimates of early navigators, who, coming 
suddenly down from the tropical beats, appear to 
have here felt, by comparison, something of hyper¬ 
borean cold. Though theie is no timber worthy 
of the name, yet peat abounds to the dopth of ton 
feet. In 1857, the revalue and expenditure respet- 
•tavely were £5640 and £5546 whue, in the sime 
year, the arrivals flora abroad shewed 40 v case Is 
and 18,415 tons In 1850, the nnpoits amountid 
to £11,100, and the exports to £11,800 

Act orduig to an otliu.il return fin 18"8, 20 acres 
have been reclaimed for hoituulturc in the neigh 
bourhoixl of btauhv, the si it of goicinnunt, 
and*tlie sheep, i hitfly Cheviots and Soutlulovvns, 
amounted to 8000, the wool uimuiHiding a good 
pnee m London, and the mutton li tiding a ri idy 
market on thi spot The pi at ( ol the colony, pn 
viously guarded by a single eonstable and cihiul 
aid, had been sunred by the- aimal of a small 
garrison of anbodii d pi nsioncrs 

FALL Tlie doe turn of the roll is the doetiine of 
the histoncal introduction of ivd into the vvoihl, is 
deserdn d in the thud rhipternf the hoik ot (!< in sis 
The statement ot this elnptii ill its n itui d and 
obvious meaning is t> this ellut, tint the supuit, 
which ‘was more subtil tlnn my be ist of Hit lie lei 
which the- Lorel God had unde, tempted the worn m 
to eit of tin trie if the knowltd_,( of good indivil, 
regarding which the Lorel G d lnd sml, ‘Thou 
•halt not eat of it for in the d th it them t ite st 
thereof thou slialt sure ly die ’ In • mite nipt ot this 
command and warning, ‘the serpent fetid unto the 
woman “Ye shall not study die foi God doth 
know that in the day ye eat tinioof, then your 
eyes shall bo opined, auel ye slnll bo as gods, 
knowing good uid evil” And wlnn the woman 
aaw that the tieo was good foi food, ind that it 
was pleasant to thi tyis, uid i tiic to bo eh sued 
to make one wise, die- took ot tin fnut time of, 
anti did cat, and giu ilso unto hi i hush uid with 
her, and he did e it ’ The result of this was, 
that then eyis wcio opened, and they Linw tint 
they were inked and whin tiny In ird the volte 
of the Lord m tile _udin, tiny lnd Hum tins, 
and on bung sun mom el, they ai know helped tin rr 
transgression, and weie driven foith in»m Id u 
Separate punishments, also, as the const qucnic 
of the transgression, wen denoumtd agmist tin 
aerpeut, the woman, and the man The- first 
was cuised above all cattle, anil condemned to ge> 
upon its belly, and to iat duct all the el i\s of its 
life. Enmity w is to he put be tween it and tlie 
woman, and between its sud and her seed, ‘it 
shall bruise thy he ul, and thou shalt In uiso his lictl ’ 
“The woman was to bring foith child]in m soirow, 
and to be subjitt to her husband, to whom her 
desire was to cleave The ground was curbed foi 
the man’s sake, and he aat to e at of it m sen row all 
the days of his lift, in the sweat of his f icc ho w is 
to eat bread till he returned to the ground. 

Such is the narrative of Gem bis, ujion which the 
doctrine of the Fall is based Thq eloctnnc assumes 
various forms, according to the mtei pntatiou wlueh 
-the narrative receives Some thiologaans interpret 
the narrative more literally—although nono can be 
•aid to do so quite literally—anil others interpret 
it more figuratively , while others reject it altogether 
as a narrative, and look upon it merely as a mythical 
Story of the early tune —mirroring the lapse from 
« punitive golden ago, or age of innocence. 


1 Even the most orthodox theologians so far 
spiritualise the narrative, or regard it fiaursfctvehr. 
The serpent, for example, » with them the dm), 
although the text in Genesis itself gives so hist « 
such an niterm etatiou The enmity between the 
serpent and the woman is the enmity between the 
•Jev ll and mankind, and the bruising of the head and 
the heel is supposed to represent the viotonou* oott* ' 
quest—although uot without wounds -qjfhrufaw ~ 
of Jesus Christ, is the Messiah, over the devil. The 
doctrine ol the 1 all, according tu the most common 
mode of mtu prctation, may be stated in the follow* 
mg terms Our fust pareutB being seduced by the 
subtlety ind tunptatiou of Satan, sinned in eating 
the forbidden fruit fiy this sui, tiny fell from their 
origin d i i„litiousness, and commuuion with God, 
and so buuiiu ch id in am, and wholly defiled in sS'gj. 
the funities mil paits of soul and body They” 
bung tlu mot of all in inland, the guilt of this siu 
w is iinputtd, mil the same death in sin and 
comiptid nduiu umviyed to all their posterity, 
ihse mling ft inn than by ordinary generation'— 

II isfrnrnshr ( im/iawoh of Pazl/t, c vi Tlie Fall, in 
this vn w, is the tunptatiou of our fiist parents to 
e it by flu d ul, and tin luhmtame of tins act by 
the ii n if in d dt su ml ints T his in ly be said to M 
tin orthodox doetiini of th< Llmsturn church 

2 Othu tlu divians lousuhi the tlurd chapter of 
Gtn<sis to hi in tin ni mi allegorical— representing 
a putiiio ot tlu viohnu of apjietite in our tun 
puuils In this vuw, the serpent is a men 
imiginiry nussoty tlie irnblun of temptation, 
tin supposed inkivuw between God and our first 
parents is ol tin himo ilni liter the emblem of the 
voiu of consul nre following unlawful indulgence, 
tin tue of the knowledge of good and evil repre- 
hi nts noun foim of sensual indulgence The only 
realities in the put me aio the moral realities, 
loiisuinu and tuujitation in somo carnal form— 
leditus which wire no more powerful in the case 
of mil hist paunts thin they aie in the case of all 
tlicir di sicnd into who yield to unlawful indulgence, 
is tin > did T In doc (rum of tlu Tall, according to 
this inf i i)ni tilion, is simply the doctimu of tlie 
dune ol tier will in out lust parents, and the 
(pnstum it tlu nlitiim of tins prunaiy sin to all 
subset, not bin, is v numbly rigaidid by this clans 
it Hu igiuis Ml of thim would repudiate any 
foi in d iniput itn n 11 it, yit all oi most allow some 
u In d ti msmibsiou or inliuitarii e of corrupted will, 
as tin* LonsupiuH e of tin original abuse of it 

Tlu l'i 1 1 ii ni theory maintained, indeed, that the 
race was not thi worse of Adam’s fall, but that, as 
our first puents ‘wire to blame for yielding to a 
temptation wlueh they might have 1 resisted, so all 
of us, tiy a propu ittmtion in cultivating our 
nitnid povvirs, may m mi turn our innocence 
aniulst tlu temptations with which wo are 8UT- 
rounihd, and, thin tori, that wo fill short of that 
wliu h it is in mu powi r to do, if we clo not yield a 
more perfut obiilumc to the law of God than 
Adun ynJihd’ The Aiimnnn theory, again, 
con ti ruli 1 tint tlu rhitf Joss of the race, aa the 
constqu me of tin tramgribsron of our first parents, 
was ttu subjection to di ith tlureby incurred, and 
tin moi d disudv intig s arising out of the fear of 
di ith (>tbi rs, more orthodox than either, contend 
tint the spinfud unity of the race necessarily 
unpins tint the diprivid will of our first parents 
has di set mini to their posluity as their unhappy 
poiti n 

3 Liu opinion of Inoar who look upon the chapter 
m Gnu sis as a nurt myth oi fable, representing 
a dream if the rthgious imagination, without any 
spen d moral meaning, cannot be Said to oomo 
within thi pale of Christian theology, Ills doctrine 
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of file Fall is with them only a devout idea, moon 
sistcrit with their principles of philosophy and 
history, and which, accordingly, they dismiss from 
their speculation or concern altogether 
FALL OF THE LEAF See Deciduous Trees 
and Leaves. 

FALL RIVElt, a remarkable stream of Massa 
chuaetta, in the Unit*d States, is only about two 
miles long. Throughout marly the whole of its 
course, it tumbles botwcui lofty banks over i ro< ky 
bottom, descending m its 1 vst half mile fully 1 iO 
feet This lower Hiction of thetonent is htually 
crowded with nulls, which scarcely have loom foi 
air and light between c ich other The mouth is on 
the eastern arm of Niinginsit Biy 1 J, is the 
name likewise of the adj u ent locality r I lit tow u, 
# or rather the township, lontnns lbout 15 000 mil i 
bitants, who arc t hit fly employe.d in e onue etie n wltli 
the waterpower already iwiitmu 1 Ibepimeipil 
manufactures arc woollens, eeettems, anel non ware 
The place, moreover, has tn e xe e lie nt li iibnur sife 
and capacious, with eh cp wate l, auil e f c ixy ae e r ss 

FALLACY The imotiecfc ptrfeum mce eef the 
process of reasoning see is to le ul tee erioi is saiel 
to be a fallacy '1 he sen ne t of I ogic re elute s sounel 
reasomng to cutun lules, anel when im of these 
rules is violate el, a logiial filhey is the rpsult 
There is always mcluelecl m lo n ic il lieitisis i 
chapter on fallacies, m w huh the He \ e ral kiuels arc 
classified and illustrated In the old vwitcis, theic 
was always a division info two el esses weorcimg is 
the erroi lay in the /him of tlic i camming, en m 
the mattei , the form il were entitle el in da tume , 
or those appealing in the expussion the mitcnil 
were entitled ertm dutioium implying tint the 
fault could ne>t he eh tee ted from tlu linguigi hut 
fnuat be sought m 11 emsielcr itvon of the meaning oi 
subject matte r \s seinn eif tlie elesign itions 
employed in detailing these vinous kinds of euo 
neons reasoning have passe el into common use, we 
shall first give a 6hort notiee of the ancient elassili 
cation 

The formal, or those m dirliom, wcie direct 
breaches of the liws of syllogism, in of iigumcn 
tation from premises 

The fallaiy of umlistidmkd middle is one of the 
eases where what is eilleel the middle term of a 
syllogism is use d in tw o si uses 1 A term is s ud to 
bo “distributed” when it is taken muveisally, so as 
to stand for everything it is cap ilile of being ijiplu d 
to, and, consequently, is “undistubuteil” whin it 
stands for a poition only of the things dcsig 
Dated by it Thus, “ all f iod,” or e v i ry kind of food, 
are expressions which imply the distnbution of the 
term “food,” “some food,’ would imply its non 
distribution ’ In such a piopositiou as * ill food is 
obtained from tin ngi tilde oi iiiiniil kingdoms, 
tho term is distributed, because it is meant to be 
affirmed of every artieh used as fiod tlut such 
article is derived fieim one or other of these two 
sources. But when wi say ‘lood is nee essaiy foi 
life,’ we mean only a limited numb r of artieh s 
Hence such a syllogism as the following 1 Pood is 
necessary to life, corn is food, tlieretoio, corn is 
necessary to lift,’ is faulty from undistributed 
middle, the major piopositiou, ‘food is necessary,’ 
Ac, has the form ot a unn crsal proposition, with 
the reality of a paitieular one 
The cequtnocaho or amha/umii middle, is tho case 
where a word is used in two senses so different ns 
to give properly no nud lit teim and, the refore, no 
connecting link between the premises and the eon 
elusiou A favourite tiainplt of this is the follow 
mg ‘Every dog mns on four legs, Sonus (the 
dogstai) is a dog, tkerefoie Sinus runs on four 


legs * This is merely playing with the ambiguity of 
a word. Dr Whately has shewn that thus faffaoy 
may often arise with words derived from the same 
root, but acquiring from usage different wgnffim- 
tions, thus, ‘ projectors are unfit to be trusted, this 
man has formed a project, therefore he is unfit to b» 
trusted,’ where the argument supposes that tho 
meaning of ‘projector’ and ‘one who boa formed a 
project "is the same, which it is not * 

'1 he fallacy of composition and division arises by 
ubuig a woid distnbutively that » meant collea- 
tivcly, thus, ‘five is equal to two and three, two 
and thice aie even and odd, theiefoiefivo is even 
anel odd ’ 

‘ The fallacy of accent was an ambiguity arising from 
pronunciation Thus, bv if list accent in reading tho 
nmmnnelmcnfc “thou shalt not bear false witness 
ag mist tliy ne lghboui ’ it might he suggested that 
suborn itiou is not forbnleh u, oi that anything false 
except cvielcnu is p< rnnltcd, or that false evidence 
may be gmn f>i him oi that it is only against 
in ighhouts that falst witness is not to be borne ’ 

Jin / album atcidiiitu is still a form of the 
ambiguous middle It is when we conclude of a 
thing something tint is only tnu of it a< udentaliy, 
as, ‘ wme is pernicious, therefore it ought to be for¬ 
bidden ’ I In pn mi sc is tiue only of the immoderate 
use tin eomlusion rcfus to its us< m every form 
Auethei fillacy, the nmviise ot this, is aigiung A 
d eta ieiundum i/uul ' datum \unphedir (passing 
fiom whit is tiue in me inspect to wlnt is true 
ibsolutely) Of this lie stock example is ‘What 
>ou bought yixtordivyou e it today, you bought 
i iw mi it yisteuliy, then foie you cit law meat 
to day ’ 

Tin most u-.ii illy quitcil of tlie seeonil class of 
fillaeus -eaba dationuu tie the following 

h/noiatio el nclu or ‘lguoiince of the lefutation ’ 
Ibis means mistaking the poult in dispute , oj" piov- 
mg something that m opponent does not deny This 
is common enough m unitiovirsy Sec an example 
in point in Lrmcs 

'l\ic petitio pt inci/iu, or ‘begging of the question’ 
Jins is when, mste ad of piovm, i position by some- 
difh lent position, something is issumed that is iden¬ 
tical with what is to he puled Tho most common 
form of this fill icy is what is ttimed teasomng in a 
mih, when we mike two piopositions mutually 
pi ov e i oeh othi r The follow mg would be an example 
of this modi of ri isomng Suppose' wo asked why 
smoke ascends, and my one wer< to answer, ‘ because 
it is light,’ we then inquire how it is known to be 
light, anel the leply is, ‘ bei ausc it ascends.’ 

The non eau»a pro (ansa This is a fallacy of 
insufficient induetion, or tho lnfiiring a connection 
of e luse and t fleet where there is only a mere sequence- 
oi accompaniment, as when wi allege that the prog- 
pc nty of l'ligl mil is elne to its having an aristocracy, 
or an istablisln d Chinch, or any other cncumstance 
that has ittiehed to the country, without ascertam- 
iu_, th it time is any real causation between the two 
faits Lmjmieism in medicine is of this nature, 
sin h a one t ink a < e rtain medicine, and recovered from 
an illness, theiefore the medicine was the cause of 
the recovery The post hoc, erijo propter hoc, is - 
anotlu i expression for the same fallacy, which is one 
of wide range, and whose rectification far transcend* 
tho limits oi scholastic or formal login 

The arrjumentthn ad homniem is a reference to the J 
eu eumstanees of the party addressed, and means that 
although a certain reasoning may be good in itself, 
sui h p irty is not entitled to nrgi it hav ing perhaps 
already repudiated the some reasomng in other basep, 
or acted in a manner inconsistent with the employ¬ 
ment of it (For a full exemplification of fallacies 
according to the foregoing enumeration, Bee Be 
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Morgan’* Formal' Logie, WL#to}y*a liogio, Sir Wil- 
barnHtaitlton's Lectures on Logic, tea.) 

The subject of fallacies has received a much more 
comprehensive treatment m tlie work on Logic by Mr 
;J( S. Mill, who has enlarged the basis of the scienoe 
itself,' by placing Induction at the foundation of 
Seasoning, and by recognising the necessity of laying 
down roles for the correct performance of that pro¬ 
cess. See Induction This enables him to give a proper 
place to some oj the preceding fallacies, such as the 
post hoc, ergo propter It or, which, although occurring 
in treatises of syllogistic logic, dots not \iolate any 
role either of syllogism or ot any process included 
m such tieatises In fact, if we take a complete 
View of all the cardinal optritious that onttr into 
the establishment of truth by evnknci, we ought to 
enumerate four such operations Obsi rvation, lnclud 
ing experiment, Dehiution, <>r the right use of | 
general terms, Induction, and Deduition or syllo 
gisni* Now, any om of tin xe operations badly 
performed would necessarily hod to a wrong lean It, 
m other words, a fallacy But in addition to the 
mistakes arising from the admission of insufficient 
evidence at any point, thin is i class of emus 
(as well as truths) thit arise from our lecuvmg 
propositions without iny evidence at all, on tin 
ground that they in self evident Jn ivuy c is< 
of reasoning, wi must conu it 1 ist to somi thing 
that does not ntul i re ison, is, for example, the 
evidence of our sensis, or our aituil obsi rvatuui, 
but wc nuy sonntunes admit as m If evident whit 
is really not so, owing, peiliaps, to our liavmg a 
strong sentiment in the mattci on hind It is 
usual to consider the existence of an externil 
material world, iltoge tliei imlepe nelt lit of our minds, 
as certain in itself without requiring any proof 
or reason for the belief It is found tliat we often 
commit mistakes in this way, and the nnstaki s 
thenro arising Ml Mill illustiates under the title 
of Fallacies of Kirnpli Inspection 01 Fallacies 
& priori, which me luelcs the w hole eif w hat may be 
termed Natural Piejiulnes The other mcmbeis of 
hia classification follow Ins division of the process! s 
concerned in the investigation of truth they are 
Fallacies of Observation, Fillacics of Geneialisatinn, 
including Induction, anil Fallacies of Katiocuiation 
or syllogism He remarks, inomivii, thit eiror 
does not often take the form of adthberate infringe 
ment of the rules of gooel observ itiou, induction, or 
deduction, but latliei consists m i confused pcrcep 
tion of the premises involved In othci words, it is 
the ‘not conceiving our piemises with elue elearn »s, 
that is, with due fixity, forming one eonee ption of 
our eVielence when we collect or receive it, auel 
another when w c make use of it, or unaeh lsedly, and 
in general unconsciously, substituting, as we pro 
ceed, different premises in the place of those with 
which we set out, or a ilifleient conclusion for that 
which we unelertook to provi This gives existence 
to a class of fallacies which may be justly called 
Fallacies of Confusion , couipre heading, among others, 
all those which have their source m language, 
whether arising from the vagueness or ambiguity of 
onr terms, or from e asual associations with them ’ 
It is in this group that Mr Mill places the petitio 
pnnmpu, the i gnoratio eletuhi, anil ambiguous 
language generally {Lope, Book v) 

The scholastic fallacies were considered mostly 
in the light of weaknesses or involuntary errors of 
the intellect, to be corrected by sound rules or a 
good method of procedure The syllogistic logician 
made little count of the natural prejudices, or strong 
emotions and passions of mind, which forcibly 
pe rv er t the intellectual views, anil render men averse 
to Sound reasoning. This grand omission was first 
* effectively supplied m the immortal first book of the 


Novum Organon of Bacon, who, in a vigorous and 
telling exposition, set forth some of the most power¬ 
ful prejudices of the natural mind, tad theit itflBn.* 
once in corrupting science and philosophy, as W«3,, 
the everyday judgments of mankind, finder the 
name of * ldola ’ he classed four different species 
these moral sources of error, against which the minS 
had to be fortifieel, not by syllogistic rules, but by 
a self-denying elisciplme, and a highly cultivated 
perception of the true cud of science, which wa* to, 
mciease human power in all the arts of life, 'Sm, s ‘ 
hist class of niola we're ulola tribus, or delusions t , » 
I'oininon to the hum m minel generally, such a* * 
errors of the si nse s, the over susceptibuity of the 
mind to impre ssious of sense, the limits of tho human 
faculties, anil tho interference of prejudices and 
passions, a very compiehensive class, whid^SVeUj 
he has f ule d to do full justice to The next class 
are idula s ptctli, lelols of the den or cavern, by 
which lie unilc rst unis the jiieulunties and ldiosyn- 
erisies ol individuals 'I'he third class, ulola Jon, 
idols of the niaikct, are intended to include tile 
abuses of linguvge', m tho various ways that our 
com options of things aio distorted by names The 
last class uc tho ulola theutn, theatrical illusions, 
unelei which lie iihukes the great system builders 
of antiquity, muJi is Anstotlo, for introducing 
fanciful anil irrelevant consult rations into philo¬ 
sophy , anil dwells especially oil the corrupting 
in flue nt i s of Kupcihtition ami tin ology, and also the 
pot tit d teneli mies of the minel, winch arc not 
satibhcd with truth unit ss it can take on in addition 
a ce rtam waimtli or biilliancy of colouring * 

FALLING BODIES Owing to Gravity (q v), 
all turestiial bodies, if unau pool ted,/oil, or move 
tow aids tlie eaith’s ei utre When a falling body is, 
absolutely without suppoit, it is said to foil freely, 
as distinguished from one descending an inclined 
jilane or curved surface We shall here consider 
the two eases of flee eli'seent and of descent on 
inclined jilanea 

1 liodiet. fallintj freely —The first fact of observa¬ 
tion regarillng hilling bodies is that they fall with 
a vanible velocity , from this wo infer that they 
aie aitcd upon by some font Again, on observing 
how the viloiily vanes, we find that its increments 
in equal tunes an equal, fioin this wo eoncludo 
that gravity is a uiufoim force, winch it is, at least 
si nsihly, for tun ill dwtarie t s above the earth’s 
surface We li ivi in xt to find a measure for this force. 

By experiment, it is found that a body in 1" falls 
thiougn ll> 1 feet, and that at the end of I" it moves 
with such a velocity, that if it continued to move 
uniformly after the I" expired, it would pass over 
32-2 fact in the ne xt s< conel lienee 32 2 feet U the 
measure of the velocity which has been generated 
m 1“, anil is therefore the mi asure of the acceler¬ 
ating force of gravity, for tin measure of acceler¬ 
ating force is the velocity which it will produce 
in a body m a second of tune The quantity 32*2 
feet is usually denoted by the letter g, ana it il 
jiroper to mention hue that tins emantity measures 
the accelerating force of the earth’s attraction on 
all bodies Experiment shews that under the 
exhausted receiver of an air-pump all bodies fall 
with equal rapidity, and that tho difference of 
vclouties of falling bodies in air is due entirely 
to the action of air upon them. 

As tlie accelerating force is uniform, it follow* . , 
that the velocity generated m any time, t, will beji) 
given by tlie formula v = gt Since the force 1*v 
uniform, it must generate an equal velocity «v«fjF'- 
seeouel In t ’, therefore, it must generate a velocity 
gt, since it produces g in 1” In 2”, a falling body 
will be moving with a velocity of 64*4 ftaba~£e,I 
were the velocity to become constant for the. third 
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second, it would in that second move through 644 
feet. 

Wo are now in a position to inquire more parti¬ 
cularly how bodies fall, and to answer such ques¬ 
tions as first What time will a body falling freely 
take to fall through a given space ? Second What 
velocity will it gam in falling through a given 
space ? Third How high will a body ascend w hen 
projected straight up with a given velocity? &c 
Let A be the point from which 
A a body falls, and B its position 

, at the t nd of the time t , mil let 

All — S Then wo know that 
at B the body lias the a eloi ity 
. qt Suppose, now, the body to 
be projected upwards from B 
* tow irds A with this velocity '/( 

_ B _— grivity at ting against it, mil 

tending to ritud its motion 
We know that at the end of a tiuu t it will be 
again at A, hav mg exactly ri tr icul its course and 
lost all the vi locity with wInch it stilted fnmi B, 
because gravity will just tike tin mine tuu< to 
destroy the velocity /// which it took to produi e it 
From this consideration we may obtain an expire 
sion for the spare AB or S in terms of the tune ( 
In the time I, the body rising fiom B with a velocity 
= fft would asrend, if not lctarikd, a height (qt) t, 
or gt* But in the time t, gravity, we know, < arncil 
it through S , it will theref 01 e, in the same time, by 
retarding it, prevent it going to the liuglit qt 2 by i 
8paoe = S The space through which it actually 
ascends is then ropi esenteil by the elitfi u nee qt 3 — is , 
but this sjiacc we know to be AB or S Therefoie 
S = qt‘ — S , or 2S = qt 2 , or 4 qt* We may 

* give this equation anotlier form For v being the 

velocity acquired in the time t, v = gt, t — 

i? v * J 

Then S = 4? Henco v* = 2gS Flora 

g J -ig 

these formula 1 , we see that when a body falls fiom 
rest under the notion of gravity, its velocity at my 
time voiles as the time, anil the square of its 
velocity as the spice dtseiibcd 

If the bixly, msteid of stirting from rest, lias an 
initial velocity V, and if v, as before, be the velo 
City at the time t, the n evulently v is - the origin il 
velocity + that which is generated by gravity, or 
»= V + qt, anil the space will be tbit whieh 
would have been described by the body moving 
uniformly with a velocity V + that which it would 

r .fS 

describe under gravity alone, or S = Vt + ~ With 

regard to the last two formulas, it is easy to see that 
they may be made to suit the ease of a body pro 
j acted upwards with a velocity V, by a change of 

signs, thus, v — V — ft, and S — Yl — ' , gravity 

*4 

here acting to destroy velocity, and diminish the 
height attained From the general fornml e in thi 
case of an initial velocity, w hether the body be pro 
Jected upwards or downwards, wc may express v 
in terms of S, as we did in the case of motion from 

rest For *>» = (V ± gt) 2 = V* ± 2g(Vt + —) = 
W ± 2gS 2 

These are all the forniul is applicable to the case 
of falling bodies, and by their means all problems in 
thlB branch of dynamics may be solved. It also 
appears that the fornudie above investigated apply 
to all cases of rectilinear motion of bodies con 
sidered as pai tides under the action of any uniform 
force. In all such coses, if f measure tho acoelerat 

n^g forco S = If?, u* =. 5J/S, for the case of motion 
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from wet; sad S «»■ Vt ± 4/F, and «* n» V* ± #8, 
for the case of an initial velocity. 

The reader can easily frame examples illustra¬ 
tive of the formulas lor hiimmlf We subjoin 
otae A stone falls down a well, and is a the 
sound of its striking the bottom is heard How 
deep is the well ? Neglecting the time occupied m 
the transmission of sound, the formula S = igf 
applies, or S = depth = \g 2*, t being 2", . depth 
= 2 g, or 64 4 feet. * 

2 Bodies descending inclined planes —In this 
i ise tile* formulas already investigated apply with a 
slight change In the figure, if P be a body on the 
inclined plane AB, de¬ 
ar ending under grav ity, g 

we obseive that only / 

that re solved part of p/ 

gravity paiallcl to AB y 

is tfliitive to mike it / 

deseenil, the other part / 
at right angles to AB f 

meiely producing pies / _________ 

suit'fin thi pi me The A C 

angle of inclination of 

the plane being n, vre know (sec COMPOSITION AND 
liKsoLtriON or Forces) that the resolved part of 
gravity parallel to the plane- is q sm a The body, 
th<n, may lie’ concaved to bo tltstending under a 
uniform atcilii iting I 1 ce 7 sin a Wo obtain the 
forinnlp, accoulmgly descent on mebned planes 
by substituting q sin 1 for J in the general fomndsa 
given above YYe notice, howi'ver, that in descent 
on me lined planes the velocity acquired is, as in 
the ease of bodies fading fretly, due soli'ly to the 
vciticd height through whuh the body hills By 
our formula, ir — 2g sin a S, where fs = AB, if tho 
body fills from B This may bo written v 2 = 2g 
S sm a, or = 2q AB sin a, or = 2 g BC, since 
AB sm a --- BO But this is the same as the 
velocitj nequireii by 1 body in falling freely 
through BC In fact, it holds generally true, that 
the viloeity aequireel by a body filling down the 
stu-fue ot any smooth curve is tint due to the 
van tie vl In 1 glit through which it lias fallen , which 
might lie proved in various ways, but is sufficiently 
eleir fiom this, that any tmve may be considered 
as 1 siufessioii of inchmil jilam s, ludefamtely short 
m k ngth, and great m number, for the proposition 
lx mg ti ue, as above proved, for each of them, will 
be hue for all, and therefore for the curve 

For an account of the v arutions of the value of g, 
due to tho earth not being a perfect sphere, and 
other causes, see Earth The reader is also referred 
to the articlo Atwood’s Machine. The theory 
of the dt scent of bodies under gravity was first 
discovered and taught by Goldoo 

FALLING SICKNESS See ErnJirsr 

FALLMERAY'ER, Jacob Philipp, a German 
traveller and bistouun, was born 10th December 
1 701 , it Tsehotseh, near Brixen in the Tyrol, Btudied 
at Brixen, and in 1809 went to Salzburg, where he 
gave instructions to pupils m history and Latin. 
At tho university of Landshut, hr studied law 
history, anti philology When Germany rose against 
Napoleon in 1813, he entered tho Bavarian anny, 
anil took part in several engagements. After peace 
w as concluded, F returned to nis studies. In 1626, 
he was appointed to the chair of history ana 
philology at Landshut. In 1831, he accompanied 
the Russian general, Count Ostermann Tolstoy, u»;» 
journey to the East, visiting Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Cyprus, Rhodes, Greece, Turkey, and Italy Dar¬ 
ing 1830—1840, he resided with Count Oatennann- 
Tolstoy at Geneva, and in the course of the next 
eight yean twice revisited the East. The events of 
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IMS readied Mm to Bavaria, and for * abort tarns 
he sat as a deputy to the Frankfurt parliament, hut 
sinoe 1-859 has lived privately" in Munich. F » a 
cKat^nguahedpoly^ ;' ' , and apeak* a great num¬ 
ber bothtof European and Oriental tongues. His 
principal works are, Oeschvdite des Kauerthuma 
Trapexunt (Munch. 1831), Oeachichte der Hatoirwel 
Mona tm Mtildaltrr (2 vols, Stuttg 1830—183b), 
and JFragmente aut dent Orient (2 vols, Stuttg 1845) 
His views on the origin of the modern Greek lan 
gunge have excited tho liveliest controversy both in 
Greece and elsewhere A complete odition of F ’a 
works is at present (1861) appearing at Ltipsio, 
entitled QetammeUe Werle von Jaiob Pluhpp 
FaUmerayer 

FALLO'PIAST TUBES, The (so called after 
Fallopius, who is usually, but incorrectly, regarded 
as their discoverer), or oviducts, are canals about 
four or five inches m length m the human subject, 
opening at their inner extremity into the uppci 
angle of the uterus or womb, uid at the other iml, 
by a fringed funnel shaped termination, into tho 
cavity of the peutoneum llus fringid or iimbu itul 
extremity at certain periods grasps tin ovaiy, and 
receives the ovum, which is dischirgcd by the nip 
tore of the Giaahan vesicle.. See Ovakv The 
ovum usually passes ilong the Fillopnn tubes into 
the uterus, where it is cither impifgnated by con 
tact with one oi more sperm itozoi, or is absorbi d 
Sometimes, however, the ovum becomes not only 
impregnated but retained, anil further develop* d in 
the Fallopian tubes, thus gnmg use to one of the 
forms of extra-uterine pie,mam j 

FALLO'PIUB, 0abrili, a celebrated an itomist, 
born at or near Modena, about the year 1 r >2 i (this 
date, howevei, is very uneertun), and died in 15b"2 
If the date we have assigned is eorrec t, he was only 
twenty five when he was pi omoted tioni the uiuvt r 
aity of Ftnara to a professorship it Fisi, whence, 
after a few years, he was c allc cl to Padua, to sueeec cl 
Vesahus, who had been compt lie d by the Inquisition 
to resign his office See Vlsai ms Cuvier chiru 
tenses him as one of the thicc mvnnte who restored 
rather than created the science of an itomy in the 
17th c, the two others being Vesihus ami Luste 
chins After a shmt but bnllimt inicer, he died 
at the ago of 40, and was succeeded by his favourite 
pupil, Fabncius ab Aequafcendente 

He published numerous vvoi ks in v irious depart¬ 
ments of medicine, of which the most important is 
bis Obteroateonea Auatomuo, in Ubraa rpam/ur ilu/rato t 
1561, m which he corrects many errors into whie li 
hu predecessor, Vcsalius, had fallen. He was the 
first to describe with accuracy tho ethmoid and 
sphenoid bones, and the minute stmc tun of the ear 
(toe canal along which the facial nerve passes, after 
leaving the auditory, is still known as toe aqueduct 
«f Fallopius), the muscles of the soft pal iti, anil the 
snlli and valvulse connive ntes of the small intestine 
In some of Ins supposed discoveries, lie had been 
long anticipated, for < xample, the tubes passing from 
♦J»« ovary on either side to the uterus, anji w Inch 
bear his name, weie known to, and at curate, ly 
described by, Herophilus and Unfits of LphesuB, 
300 years before our era. In addition to his ana 
tonucal fame, he had a considerable reputation as 
a botanist He was the superintendent of the 
botanical garden at Padua, and a genus of plants, 
Failopta, has been named after him. A complete 
odition of his works, in four folio volumes, was 
’published m 1600 

FALLOUX, Frederic Aured Pierre, Vicomtf 

US, a French author and statesman, was born at 
Angers 11th May 1811 His family was diatm- 
jhttifttied for its legitimist zeal, and at the Restora¬ 


tion was rewarded by receiving letters of nobility. 
Young F first drew attention to himself by two 
works penetrated by an ardent love of the old 
Bourbon order of things— L'Mutmn de Louis XVJ, 
(Pons, 1840), and L’JIulotrt de Kami Pm V, Pops, 
de VOrdre dee Friree prStheun (Pans, 1844) These 
indicate the level of his political and religious ftatb. 
In the elections of 1846, he was chosen deputy for 
the department Moine-et Loire. In religion, ha 
advocated the ideas of Montalembert, to politics, 
those of Bcrrycr, but united with his legitimist 
sentiments a Iovp of liberty and education strangely 
incongruous with the historic chainctc*r of his 
party After tho revolution of February 1848, 
lie exhibited mu< h energy us a meuibei of the 
Constituent Assembly, was one of those who organ¬ 
ised the resistance to the insurrection of the 18th 
May, and, as reporti r on the national workshops, 
pronounced foi their immediate dissolution He 
was also one of the most ardent promoters of the 
expedition to Rome*, which has since entailed so 
much trouble and even dinger on tho govern¬ 
ment of Fiance Afte'r tho election of Louis 
Napoli on to tho piisiebniy, F was appointed 
Miinstir of Public Institution, an office which be 
held only for ten mouths Sui^e the events of toe 
2d December IS'H, he has ri tired from public life 
altogether, to i country seat in the neighbourhood 
of Angti*s, where he occupies himself with agncul- 
total pursuits In 1857, he was admitted a member 
of the Frincli Ac ninny, and in the name year 
published it lours his Souvenir e dr Charitt —F 
lies a brother, a canon at tho court of Home, Who 
flatters himself th it hi pi mi sses the veritable 
hindkcrthiif of H Viromca, bearing tho imprint of 
toe Sivlour’sumuti nance 

FA I.LOW (fi mu the same root as Ger fold or /aib. 
Lit fulmii, expressing a pale dun, tawny colour) 
Tins word sometimes sigiulics w iiste, uutilled land , 
but usually it is applied to lmd that is ploughed 
and otherwise stinul for a siason without bung 
uoppid The most of the wheat raised by the 
Romans w is sown after the 1 mil was fallowed, 
ineleul, (he usu.il rotation was fdiow anil wheat 
alternately It w is only fertile soils that rould 
long support su h an i vlimstiug system, hence 
ri suiteil (hi ill rn ixing pioducc which the lateT 
Romm sgiiculturil authors so often speak of and 
1 uncut 

The fallowing of land was introduced into all 
tho countries which fell under the dominion 
of the Rinnans During thi lr sway in Britain, it 
soon i x ported large quantities of wheat, and 
foi centimes after the Romans left it, no other 
mode of cultivating the land was followed It 
may here be observed, that wherever the system of 
fallowing, without giving manure to the crops, la 
practised, it necessarily supposes that tho soil is 
at least niodentily fertile This system is moat 
successful on argillaeious soils, which are retentive 
i of organic manure* It must lie borne in mind that 
the chief use of fallow is to libeiate the plant-food 
which is already stored up in the soil as organic 
matter The ploughing and stirring, by admitting 
air, promotes dieomjKjsition, in the same manner 
aa the turning over of a dunghill does , it also 
destroy s the roots of tho weeds that impoverish and 
choke the crops 

It was long before fallowing)- was introduced to 
any extent m Scotland, but about tho beginning- 
of tho jir) hi nt century, it was largely ttractttej. 
Owing, how ever, to the draining of the soil, and too 
extension of the greeii-croppmg system, it is npw 
confined to the most retentive clay soils, when It 
affords the only means of thoroughly cleaning ton 

land. In a rotation of beans, clover, oats, fallow, 
* 
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wheat, and barley, each field is subjected to a pro¬ 
cess of fallowing once in every six, seven, or eight 
yeats, according to circumstances 
Fallow fields usually receive a deep furrow m 
autumn Lying exceed through the winter, the 
frost pulverises the surface. In spring, when the 
weather becomes dry, the cultivator or the plough 
opens up the soil, and the process of extirpitmg the 
weeds goes on Sometimes as many as three or four 
furrows are given in summer before the seed is 
sowp in autumn In old cultivated countries, land 
is commonly so much reduced in its organic matter, 
that fallows rective dressings of farm yard manure, 
rape-dust, or guano, to obtain fertility 

Since the general introduction of green crops, 
the term fallow has ileputi d in some im isuie from 
its original meaning These crops an sown on 
what was formerly the f illow break, and vi ( now 
often styled fallow crops The land, no doubt, 
receives in some measure i fallowing, as the git m 
crops are cultivated by the plough duimg their 
growth B.ist.aicl fallowing is a tirm which is used 
ill Scotland whin hay stubblt is ploughed up m 
the end of summer, freul from weeds, and bown 
with wheat in autumn 

Where no express stipulation on the subject has 
been introduced into the h ise, it has been held 
m Scotland, tint, as the outgoing tenint might 
have taken a crop from the laud, which, m 
accordance with the mobt ippioved prnuiplcs of 
agriculture, ha ought to li ivc fallow, and as the 
mcomiug tenmt leaps the advantage in time of 
his abstaining from doing so he is entitle el to 
claim its value (Purvis, l)t<ember 3, 18 11 See 
Bell's Principle s, s 1 _’b i) ‘This decision,’ siys Mr 
Hunter (Landlord ami Ttnanl, n p 4’>8), ‘ li is been 
deemed to have lixul the lvw’ In conformity 
with the same principle, it his luui ruled, tint 
if the outgoing tenant rectrnd pnpart'd fallow, 
the like should he lift by him A tenant who, 
on entering to his farm, hid liceiaeil i entaui 
extent of fallow, prepued with m inure, frit of 
expense, was licit! bound to leive the same amount 
of fallow and manure as he had received, aud to 
be entitled to claim payment only foi the suiplus 
(Brown v College of St \ndnws, 11th July 1851) 
But where a portion of hand has been expressly 
reserved in the lease for fallow and gri en crop, for 
which the tenant was to recene merely a certain 
Bum pel acio foi ploughing, the rights of tin parties 
are Bettled by the contract, and the tenant i en claim 
no additional sum for fallow (Sheriff v Lord Lov it, 
13th December 1854) 

FALLOW CHAT Sec Wiihateaji 

FALLOW DEER ( Davia vuh/arii or Crrvuv 
Duma), a species of deu well known m Britain, 
being very commonly kept in jmrk% as it is tlso in 
most parts of Europe It is piobably a native' of 
the countries around the Moditerrane an, and h is 
been introduced by man into the more northtin 
parts of Europe, where it is, howevti, now m some 
places to be found wild in forests It is doubted 
whether it lias not been introduced by man, at a 
remote period, from the North of Africa even into 
the south of Europe, in all parts of which it is 
now at leist completely natmahsed How far its 
geographic range extends eastward, is not very 
certainly known It is roproscnteel in the sculp 
tures of Nineveh Its introduction into Britain is 
ascribed to J imes VI of Scotland, who is said 
have* brought it from Norway when he brought 
me his queen, Anne of Denmark, and after Ins 
aci cssion to the English throne, to have transported 
i R to Euhelil and Epping Thousands of r D 
j now exist in some of the English parks. They 


generally reoems some attention and supphea. of 
todder in winter 

In sue, the F D is smaller than the stag or 
red deer, from which it also differs in its broad 
palmated antlers, its longer tail, and ita^moothet 



I allow Deer (Ccrvus Damn) 


and finer liair In colour, it is generally yellowish- 
brown in slimmer, darki'r, or even blackish brown 
in wmtei , moie or less spotteej. with pale spots, 
partuululy in sun uer and avhen young, but In 
one vanity the spi ate very maikcd , m another 
el ulc coloured van ly tht'v are not to be observed 
iven in the young The buttocks are always 
white, and a dark hue passes aloug the back. The 
under parts art white White B' D are some¬ 
times to be seen The female has no horns The 
male is i ailed a Buck (ir daim), the female a 
I)oL(Fr dinmr), the young a Fawn (BY faon) The 
name F I) is derived from its colour See the 
article B’viiow in Aguculture 

When tin F I) mil led deer are kept in 
the same park, the herds seldom mingle, nor do 
by In ids occur The B’ D loves the shelter of 
woods 

The fli sh of the B’ I) is one of the most 
esteemed kinds of venison 

The rtnuins of fossil species neaily allied to the 
F I> occur in some parts of Europe Not remotely 
allied to it is the great fossil Irish Elk (q v) 

FA'LMOUTIl, a parlumentary and municipal 
boiongh and seaport in the south west of Cornwall, 
on a west branch of the estuary of the B’al, 14 miles< 
north north east of Lizard Point, and 2b9 miles 
w est south west of Lonilon It chiefly consists of a 
nojiow street, a mile long, on the south west of the 
harbour, and of beautiful suburban terraces and 
villas on the htights behind The harbour, one of 
the best in England, is formed by the estuary of the 
B’al, which is 5 by 1 to 2 miles in extent. It is 12 to 
18 fathoms deep, and afforils sheltci to 500 vessels 
at a tune The mouth is defended on the west * 
by Fcndennis Castle, situated on a rock 198 feet 
high, aud which resisted a siege by Cromwell far 
six months, on the east, by Mawes Castle, both 
built by Henry VIII Top (1801) 5706 With 
Penrhvn, it leturns two members to parliament. 
In 18(>0, 1293 \ easels, of 121,971 tons, entered and t 
cle'ired the port There is a great pilcltaid fishery 
oft the neighbouring coasts The chief exports aro 
tin, copper, pilchards, aud fuel Here orange and 
lemon trees yield plenty of flint on open garden- > 
walls B’ arose in the middle of the 17th c., jjbr 
Walter Raleigh having at an earlier period dmmt' 
public notice to its capabilities, and it has been, 
suite that tune, a chief rendezvous for fleets aim 
mail-packets proceeding to foreign countries, ( 
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FALSE, ttro* OF, or FALSE POSITION, is a 
mode of reckoning in ewes where a direct solution 
of the question is impracticable. Any number js 
■chosen at hazard, as that which is sought, this false 
jjpsftiort of course gives a false result, and from tho 
amount ef the error, it is ascertamed by proportion 
what the assumption ought to have been Ex 
What number is that whose half exceeds its third 
by 12? Assume 9G at random ,48 — 32 gives 16, 
wtuch is toogreat, lb 12 96 72, the number 

required. This method is now mostly superseded 
by the use of equations 

FALSE AND PRETENDED PROPHECIES, 
with intent to disturb tho public p<ace, arc punish I 
able by several old statutes. By 13 Henry VIII i 
c,14,th is crime is made a felony, but by 3 and 4 j 
Ed. VI c 15, continued by 7 Ed VI c 11, and by 1 
S Ehz c 15, the punishment is restricted to ont [ 
year's imprisonment, and foi feature of A10 for the | 
first offence, and foi the second offenee, imprison 
ment for life, and forfeiture of all chattels These j 
statutes apply to a pirticulai chss of prophetns- 
viz, prophecies ‘upon oi by the o<casual of any 
arms, holds, beasts, badges, or such other like tinned 
accustomed m arms,cognizant cs,oi signets, m upon | 
or by reason of any time, y (ai, oi d ij, bloodslu d, oi 
war, to the intent to make rebellion, Ai ’ Tins ] 
description lefeis to pndutions loundid upon tin 
heraldic bearings of pirlnulu firuilus will'll, m 
the state of public feeling at tin time when tin 
statutes were passed might liavt tin u productiv 
of discontent and sidituin The statutes aie unn | 
pealed, but are not likely in tin present day ig mi j 
to be put in force I 

FALSE BAY, an inlet which may bo rcfcired i 
either to the Atlautu, tho .South' i n, or the Indian 
Ocean It washes the east sick of tin mountainous f 
district of South Afina, which teimmates m the | 
Cape of Good Hope, and extends eastward along 
the coast as far as False Gape, ineasmmg about 
22 miles in length, and about the same m bn adth i 
F B is, of course, sheltered fi ran the north west 1 
monsoon, to which Table B ly - the harbour of 
Cape Town—is exposed, an advantage which is 
more especially possissid by .Simon’s Bay, at its 
north-west extremity Henc, lx sides ptnodually 
receiving trading vessels from 0 vp< Tow n for tf m 
porary protection, it is permanently the station of 
the naval force of the i olony J 

FALSE IMPRISONMENT Every conflni- i 
ment of the person is ail imprisonment, whetlur » 
be m a common prison oi a pnvate house, or in the 
stocks, or even by fort ibly dit uning one in the ! 
public streets (Coke, htit u 482) A man is liable 1 
for detaining the person of an’other, not only without 
cause, but without legal cause Thus, where a man ' 
gives another m chaige for committing au offence, , 
the former is liable to an action for false imprison j 
ment, if he fails to substantiate his can, roln e ' 
officers, also, are liable for apprehending a man | 
without a competent warrant, or without re isonable | 
suspicion But where a felony h is been committed, 
an officer is entitled to ain st on suspicion Not ] 
only constables but pnvate psrsons may arrest a | 
man who commits a felony m their presence A . 
person who has falsely imprisoned another is liable 
to a criminal prosecution, and also to a civil action | 
In the former case, ho may be punished by fine and ' 
imprisonment, m the latter, he must pay such 
damages as are awarded. Any one detained with- 
cutsmfficient cause is entitled to apply for a writ of 
i Habeas Corpus (q v) to procure his liberation. In 
> Sttriland, this species of offence is called Wrongous 
Imprisonment (q v) 

- FALSE NEWS or RUMOURS. Spreading 


false news to make a discord between the sovereign 
and nobility, is a misdemeanour, and punishable by 
fdie common law of England with fino and imprfsbik 
ment. By statute of westmmstei the first, tt 5H, 
this penalty is confirmed This statute is skid by 
Lord Coke to have been passed m consequence of 
the rebellion of Simon de Montfort (Coke, Inst. li.' 
226) Tho law before the Conquest had been mole , 
severe, and reqiuicd that the author and spreader Of 
false tumours should have his tongue rut out, if he 
redeemed it not by estimation of his h< ad (or capi¬ 
tation tax) One of tin articles against Cardinal 
Wolsey w as founded on this principle of common 
Law 1 Also thp said caidmal has busied and ondea- 
voiuid linns'If by uafty and untrue tales against 
your nobles of youi lealm’—Coke, Inst iv 92. 
The feeling of the picsent day is .nore in aicordanco 
with tin. axiom of Ticitus, Convicia, st uascerts, tua 
divutqats, sputa iriolascunt (if yon seek to revenge 
slamlus, you publish them as your own, if' you 
dispute them, tiny vuush) 

FALSE PRETENCES, Obtaining Money by 
By the common 1 iw of England, a man is not punish¬ 
able is i iriimnal ulio lira induced another, by 
fi mdulcut upiesentitions, to part with tho property 
of momy or goods, unliss tlie loss occasioned by the 
diuptum be ol a public nituic Larceny or theft 
w is the only spuns of wiongful abstention of 
aitiiks of \ iliu whuli w is lfcognised, and where 
flit consent of tin ownet to tlic transaction was 
obtumd, no niattn how liaudulently, the loser was 
It ft to i civil utiou loi lus i< lief To lemcdy this 
difeit m the law, the 11 llcnry VIII t I was 
posst d, wliiuby it w is nine ted, that if any person 
should falsely and dccittully obtain any money, 
goods, &.<-, by me ms of my falst token or counter- 
ft it letti r made m any othei man’s name, tlie 
off' nib r should suQci any punishment short of 
death, at the discretion of tin judge This statute, 
howevei, only i< uluil the case of deception by use 
of a falsi writing or token , the 30 Geo It e 24 
was therefore passed for tlie purpose of including 
ill false prottnccs whatso'vu Further alterations 
wero made by subsequent statutes, until, by 7 and 
8 (lio IV i 20, the previous legisl ition on the 
subjet vvis consolidat'd This is now the ruling 
statute m ngaid to false pi<ttn<cs The general 
piinuplc is that, whirtvir a ptrson fraudulently 
rt presents as an cxwUmj Jail that which is not an 
existing fact, and so gets money, Ac, that is au 
olkn" within tin act (Reg v Woolley, l Den. C 
G 559) The false pi'tuieo must relate to some 
picscnt fact, and thucforc a promise merely to do 
some act is not such a false representation as will 
sustain a conviction It is not ncussaiy that the 
deception should be by words or writing, but any 
a< t tending to decave, will bring a person within the 
statute Thus, a man it Oxford wearing a cap and 
gown, in older to indue a tradesman, of whom he 
ordered goods, to believe that he was a member of 
tin uiuvusity, is Htifhacnt to warrant a conviction. 
The deaption practised, howtvir, must not be 
simply as to the qualihi of an article, for this is 
regarded as merely a dishonest trick of trade, and 
not crinnti illy punishable , it is also necessary that 
the owner should be deceived by the pretenoe, and 
where a tradesman is induced to part with goods to 
a regular customer, making a false statement, not 
on account of the statement, but from his belief in 
the credit of the party, the transaction is not punish-; 
able under the act By 24, 25 Viet c 96, ss 88—90, itf 
is enacted that it shall be no bar to a conviction' 
that the i rime, on being proved, amounts to laioany,. 
and that it shall not be necessary to prove an intent 
to defraud any particular person, that the delivery 
of money, 4a, to anothe# person, for the benefit rtf 
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tbe party unng the deception, and also the obtaining 
signature to, or destruction of, a valuable security, 
Ac, by a false representation, shall subject the 
offender to punishment The same statute, sa 46 
and 47, contains a salutary provision, that any person 
attempting to extort money by threatening to accuse 
another or certain felonies, or of an infamous crime, 
may be transported for life 

In Scotland, this offence is known as Falsehood, 
Frand, and Wilful Imposition. Each species of the 
offence which m England is punishable undei the 
statute, m Scotland is indictable at common law 
Thus, false personation, as where a man, in tin 
assumed character of an exciseman, received money 
as a composition for smugglfd goods, bus bun held 
to warrant a coni i< tion oi falsehood iSo, also, where 
the deception consists m fictitious appearincts, as 
where a man, by fitting las shop with falsi, hilts, 
induced another to trust him with goods Obt lining 
money by begging httus, and the common practice 
of chain dropping, fall under tins denomination of 
crime. 

FALSE RETURN, Action non Where a 
sbciiff makes a filse ritum to a writ, the party 
injured may maintain an action against him foi 
damages Thus, a it turn of non rxt invrntun to a 
writ of capia.it , when the defendant might halt been 
apprehended, or a return of nulla bona to a fun 
fatuin, whin there weio goods which might have 
been seized, ri nders the sheriff habit in damage s to 
the amount of loss oceasiom d by Ins nt gligc nee 

FALSE SIGNALS By 7 Will IV and 1 Viet 
c 89, s 6, the ixlnhiting any filst light or signal, 
with intent to bring any slap or vessel into danger, 
is made felony, and punishable with death 1 he 
felonious intent nny be proud by declarations 
made by tilt aicustd, or by tmuinstanns which 
fanly lead to the conclusion of a guilty purpose 
The punishment of ilt itk is rtundid, but is not in 
fact earned out 

FALSE SWEARING By 10 and 20 Viet t 79, 
B. 178 (Bankruptcy, Scotlaud), itiy person guilty 
of falsehood in any oith mule in the pursuinit of 
the act, shall be liable to a ptosccution at the 
instance of the Lord Advocate, oi of tbo trustee in 
the sequestration, with consent of the Lord Aelvo 
cate But m tin latter ease, the pioscuition must be 
authorised by a majontyof the cieditors present at 
a meeting i dltel for the run pose Tin person, on 
conne tion, is lnble, in iddition to the punishment 
awarded, to forfeit, foi behoof of the ti editors, his 
whole claim under the sequestration In England 
a bankrupt is not put upon oath, but on making 
a false declaration, he is deemed guilty of a mis 
demeanoui and punishable with the penilty of 
perjury 

FALSE VERDICT The remedy in cases where 
it was alleged that a false ludut hot! been u turned, 
was formerly bv means of a writ of attaint. This 
writ originally lay only in cases w licrt the jury had 
returnee! a vtreliet on their own knowledge of the 
facts, and proceeded on the assumption that, in 
returning i false verdict, they w’ere nee css inly jar 
jured The ease was heard before twenty four men, 
and in case the original verdict was found bad, the 
jurors incurred the penalty of infamy anel forfeiture 
of their goods By statute of Westminster the 
first, c. ,14, a writ of attaint was allow ul upon an 
uupiest, l e, where cases had been decided upon 
evidence adduced. In this case, the evidence pro 
elueecl on the sec ond inquiry could only be such as 
had been lud before the first jury, as it would have 
been manifestly unjust to punish jurors on fresh 
evidence w Inch the y hail not heard. Writ Of attaint 
was abolished by 6 Gees IV c. 60, a 60 


FALSE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. The 
use of false weights ssd scales is an offence at common 
law in England, and punishable by imprisonment. 
In Scotland, by 1607 c 2, the users of false Weights 
are punishable by confiscation of movables. 

FALSEHOOD See Fraud 

FA'LSET, or FALSE'TTO, a term m singing far 
the highest register of a man’s voice, whiah lams the 
natural or chest voice, and which, by practice, may 
he so blended with the chest-voioe as to make no 
perceivable break 

FALSIFYING RECORDS The injuring or 
falsifying any of the documents of a court of justice 
is, by sexual modern statutes, made a serious 
offence Any person old iterating, injuring, or destroy¬ 
ing any record, WTit, Ac , or any original document 
belonging to any court of record or of equity, isguilty 
of a misdemeanour, and may lie transported for 
seven years (now jicnal servitude), or be punished 
by hue or imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, 7 and 8 Geo IV c 29 By 13 and 14 Viet 
c 99, any person imployed to furnish certified 
copies wilfully eertifymg any document as a true 
( opy, knowing the sami is not so, is guilty of a 
inmdcmeinoni, and may be imprisoned for eighteen 
months. Tins act does not extend to Scotland. 
By 1 and 2 Vut c 91, any person employed in a 
public record office ci rtifying any writing to be a 
true copy, knowing 1 a same to be false m any 
material pait, is gin > of filony, and may bo 
tr insporti d for life 

FA'LISTER, a Danish island m the Baltic, south 
of Sielmd, lies betwien 1st 54° 30'and 54° 58' N-, 
and hi tween long 11“ 46' and 12“ 11' II It u 
separated by the strait called the Gronsund from 
the island of Morn, and by that called the Guld- 
borgsund from the island of Laaland, together with 
which F foi ms the stiff or province of Laaland, a 
province winch contains in all h 15 square miles, and 
which, in 18 >5, had 190,811 mhibitants F mahout 
2b miles long, and lb wide at its widest part, and 
Ins an area of about 178 square miles It is flat, 
lemarkably fruitful, and well cultivated, so that it 
nsembhs in attractive garden, and maintains m 
all about 21,000 inhabitants, who employ themselves 
cluefly in agnculture anti cattlt-breeding The chief 
town is Nykjobing, on the Guldborgsund It is 
any old, has a castle and a cathedral, has some 
comnu rt e and shipbuilding, and a population of 
2008 The only other place of any note is §tubbek- 
jobuig 

FA'LTJN, or FAHLUN (called also GamZa 
Kopparhntji>t t i c , the 1 old copper mine’), is a town 
of hwedtn, tapitil of the lan, or province, of the 
same n ime, foimcrlv the province of Dalecarha. It 
stands on the north western shore of Lake Runs, 
120 miles north-west of Stockholm, and has long 
been, and still is, famous for its copper-mines, though 
the quantity of ore now obtained from them is much 
smnllci than formerly The greatest yield was about 
lCil), when no less than 3000 tons were annu a l ly 
got, this however, decluied, in 1690, to 1900 tons, 
w lule at piesent it is only about 400 tons. Gustavua - 
Adolphus used to call the mines the ‘ treasury of 
Sweden’ The excavations are immense, extending 
for miles underground, and containing vast chamber*, 
where Bermulotte, the late king of Sweden, gave 
splendid banquets, on which occasions the mine* 
were brilliantly lighted up F is an old town, 
rt'gularly biult, but has on the whole a gloomy 
effect, os its houses, which are of woocC have beoetae 
blackened by the fumes which arise from 
numerous smelting-furnaces of the town. These 
fumes, though destructive to all vegetable life in tife 
neighbourhood, do not seem to affeefc the health of 
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the inhabitants; on the contrary, it is resorted to lor 
safety doting tbs prevalence of hootagwus d t i m a sos . 
P. has a High School founded by Queen Christina, 
a museum, aa institution for instruction in the 
scisnoe of mining, several cotton and flax spuming 
nulls, and some manufactures of blankets and 
carpets—which are made from cow-hau—tobacco- 
pipes, leather, tc Pop 4618. 

FALUN'S, a term given by the agriculturists of 
Touraine to shelly Band and marl, which they spread 
over their lauds as a ft rtihsmg manure, and employed 
by geologists as the name of the deposits from w Inch 
those materials arc obtained They an loosily 
aggregated beds of sand and marl, in ■which arc shells 


ana corals, some tntire, some 1 oiled, and others in 
minute fragments, occasion ilh they are so com 
parted by laloareous cement as to form a soft build¬ 
ing stone They occur in scattered patches of slight 
thickness m the lower part of the valley of the 
Loire. The animal remains contained in them are 
chiefly marine, and have the stamp of a more tropical 
fauna than the Meeliterianean A few land and 
fluviatile mollusca are found mixed with the oceanic 
forms, anil with these ire associate d the 1 cmains of i 
terrestrial quadrupeds, is Diuotheiuim (q a ), Mas | 
todon (q v ), llhinoceros (q \ ) Ac It is prohibit 
that the falun beds weic deposited near tin slune in 
shallow watci ami at a time when the tempi ratim 
was warmer than it is now Abe at 23 pet lent of 
the organic remains art said to belong to leant 
species The strata form the typicil beds of I yell s 
Miocene Period (q ' ), the middle division ot tlie 
Tertiary rocks | 

FA'MA (Gr Plume), the goddess of rumour, 
appears in the works of the earliest poets Sophochs 
makes lior the child of Hope, Virgil, the youngest 
daughter of Ttrra, tlio sista rf Cncel ulus and t a us 
Terra produced her to avenge herself upon the gods 
for the defeat of her sons the glints is I' would 
everywhere procl uni their evil el, e ds Ovid describe s 
her dwelling as a palace of sounding brass with a 
thousand entrances 

FA'MA CLAMO SA, in the ecclesiastical law of 
Scotland, is a wide spre id. leport, imputing immoral 
conduct to a cleigjmui, piohitionei, or elder of the 
church A fam i clamosa, if very cl imint may form 
the ground of process by a preshjtcri, without any 
specific complaint being brought lie fme them ortheic 
being any partie ill n aecusti In thesi eu e urn stain e s 
the preshbyteiy act foi the v milic ition of their own 
order, anel m behalf of the morils of the commnmtv , 
Should the inquiries of tin piu-byteiy lead them 
to the conviction thit the rumour is nut without 
founeiation, they will serve thu meusid ]urty with 
a libel, and thus bung him for tn il before tlmm 
(Hill’s Church Piac 49, Cooks Styles , and Wood 
On Libels) 

FAMILIAR SPIRITS, a term employed to 
denote certain supernatural beings, in attendance 
upon magicians, wizards, witches conjurors, and 
outer skilful professors of the black art. Ihe I 
weed ‘familiar is in all likeldiood derived from 
the Latin famulus (a ‘domestic,’ a ‘slave’) The 
belief in such spirits goes far hock into the hnitory 
of the race We read of them in the time of Moses, 
who admonishes his countrymen to ‘ regard not 
them that have familiar spirits’ (Lei xix 31), which 
Would imply the prevalence of the superstition 
among the Egyptians The word in the onginal 
rendered * familiar spirits ’ is oboth , it is of frequent 
occurrence in the Hebrew Scriptures, and literally 
Signifies ‘leathern bottles,’ thereby indicating the 
antiquity df the idea, that magicians were wont to 
fagprson m battles the Brants whom their spells 
lud subdued (whence our ‘bottle-imps ’ and 1 bottle- 


oanjurars ’), the origin, again, of which grotesque 
belief is perhaps to be sought for in the oircunv- 
stance that mystical liquids kept m vials hotel * 
been immensely in vogue among the oonjiirorO 
of all ages and countries. It is not dew, M> 
some think, that wo can include Socrates among ; 
those who shared tins vulgar superstition, for 
although he spoke of his attendant ‘ d»mon ’ in vw y * 
ambiguous terms, the opinion ot all enlightened, * 
critics is, that he meant by the word nothing more 
and nothing less than what Chi istianj mean by the 
presence eif a divine light and guide in the heart 
anil conscience But aceorelmg to Ilelrio—a groat 
authonty on this subject—the belief in familiar 
spirits in the giosatr and more magical form did 
exiBt among the ancient Grttks, who, he affirms, 
designate el siuh bungs Paiuuu, ‘companions,’ as 
hung evei assiduously at hind The story of the 
ring of Gygcs king of Ijilia, as narrited by 
Herodotus is held by Hey wood (see Jheiardite if 
the Blessed A m/t Is Ac ) to jirov o the existence of 
the belief in that country also, and it is quite 
certain that during the. middle ages tho belief m 
‘enchanted rings containing familiar spirits was 
widely diffused throughout Europe, the magicians 
of Silimanea, Toledo irnl those of Italy, being 
especially famous for the il skill in thus subjugat¬ 
ing and mipusomng demons Asia m fact, would 
seem to line been the original home of tho belief 
in familial spirits, w Inch has long bee n established 
as a cudind superstition of the Persians and 
Hindus anil which apieurs in perfection m the 
AialutnAi /his Hu si u e of thi lamp ’ who waits 
upon Middin is an example m pouit Whether the 
lelief in fenuliir spuds spang lip independently 
among the u iti ms ol Weste rn Luropt, or was trans- 
jluitid thither by intercourse with tlio East, does 
not clearh appear A fivounte form assumed by 
the fumliu spit it. was (hit of a blick dog Jervuw 
ind others ielate th it tlie f imous Cornelius Agnppn 
(i| v ), half plnlosoplie i, half epuek, was always 
aieompanicl ly ‘a deed m the shape of a black 
deig, anil id 1, th it when he peiieiieeltht approach 
of di dh, he took i collni mnimuitcd with nails, 
disposed in magic il ms uptioiis, fi mi tho noek of 
this animal, ml dismissed him with these memor¬ 
able word A In ] < rditn Bistui <juu mr tot inn per- 
dxhsli— (‘ ,way, ateuihe-d heist, who hast ruined 
me wholly foi ever ) Butler, m las lludibras, 
speaks highly of this animal 

Agnppa kept a Stygian pug 
] the garb and habit of a dog 
That was hu> tutor anil the cur 
Head to the occult philosopher, 

And taught him subtly to maintain 
All other sen nees are vain 

The realtors of Goethe, too, will rrmemher that 
Mephistophcles fust ippe ns to 1 aust and Wagner 
dunng their evening w ilk in this shape, but, in 
truth, the eailicst mstlines of siuh transmigration 
are much older at le wt, if medieval trielition con 
he crceltttd, for it assures us tliat Simon Magus and 
other ancient magieiaus hid familiar spirits who 
atteul d them in the foi in of dogs Curiously 
enough, in spite of the servitude to which the 
attendant imps were reduced by the notent spells 
of the magici ms, they weie popularly supposed, 
during the middle a"cR, to have t(ieir revenge at lost, 
by carrying with them into etc-nal torment the 
souls of their deceased masters This idea trf divine, 
retribut on overtaking the practise™ of magic is, 
howei ii, not found out of Christendom The J0lf% 
think not the less but tlio more of Solomon beesfiis 
he was, as they sav, one of the greatest of magicians; 
and a similar feeling ui regard to ‘ wonder-workexa 1 
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I pervades eastern nations generally, though it u to 
be noticed that the latter are often represented as 
using their power malignantly See Magic 

FAMILIARS See lnQUismoN 

FA'MILY (Lat familui) Though we are in the 
habit of regarding the life of antiquity, uml more 
particularly that of Greece, as less domestic than 
that of Christian Eurojie (and probably with reason), 
the idea of the family ot house (Gr otitis), as the 
nuoleus of society, as tin political unit, was tin re 
very early developed Aristotle speaks of it is 
the foundation of tilt state, ami quotes Jlcsiod to 
the effect that the original family consistul of the 
Wife and the labouring ox, who h held, as he says, 
to the poor the position of tin slave {/’ohl i 1) 
The complete Uncle family then consisted of tin 
man and his wife and his shve, the two littu, 
Anstotle says, never having bun confounded m 
the same class by tin Uri eks is by tin b irbarians 
(lb) In tins form, the family wis leiogmsid as 
the model of the monarchy, tin earliest, as well is 
the simplest, foim ot government When, by tin 
I birth and giowth of (lnidiin, and tin de ith of 
the father, tin ongiual fimily is broken up into 
several, the heads of which stand to 111 h otln l in a 
coordinate ratliei than i stuctly subordin itc posi 
tion, we have in tliesi tin piototvpex of the won 
advanced forms ot govtiunxnt Kaih brolhu, by 
becommg the head of a sepuate f unity, be < nun s i 
member of an aristoiricy 01 the embodiment of a 
portion of the sovctiigti powci, is it txists m the 
separate e leincnts of u hie h i ((institution il oi a 
democratic govcinnu nt is composed 

But at Home the idea of the family w is still more 
closely eutumod with tint ot lift in tin slate, md 
the natural powtr ol the f it In r was tikm is the 
basis not only of the whole political, but of the whole 
social organisation ot tin people In its mou 
special aspects, the Rom iu ah i of the f unify v\ ill bo 
explained undoi Patiua 1’oiim as lien it will be 
sufficient to state that witli flu- I tomans, as with tho 
Greeks, it me lud< d tho si ivc as w i U is thi wife, 
and ultimately tho elulditu a I ut which indeed 
u indicated by the etymology of the woid, which 
belongs to the. same loot as famulus, a slave In its 
Widest sense, tho ftnnha include d eve n the man mi ite 
possessions of tho citi/on, who, as the In ad of a 
house, was lus own mastci (*it i jurn.) , and G mis 
(u. 102) usch it is synonymous with patnmomum 
In general, however, it was confined to persons — 
the wife, childicn, gi indcluldri n, and great-grand 
children, if such there wire, and slaves of a full 
blown Roman citizen Sometimes, too, it signified 
all those who had spuing from a common stock, and 
would have been numbers ot tho f niuly, and under 
the potostas of a common ancestor, had he bei n 
alive See Oognaii In this sense, of course, the 
slaves belonging to the different members of the 
family were not included in it It was a family, m 
short, in the sense in w Inch wo six ak ot * the royal 
family,’ &c , with tins difference, tn it it was possible 
for an individual to quit it, and to pass into another 
by adoption See Aboftio Sometimes, again, the 
word was used with reference to slaves exclusively, 
and, analogically, to a sect of philosophers, or a body 
of gladiators See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities 

The whole social fabric is based on the grouping 
of human beings in families, an arrangement wnicn 
is in harmony with all the conditions and wants of 
human life, and which tends to foster those habits 
and affections that are essential to the welfare of 
mankind A prosperous community must be an 
aggregate of happy families , there being little true 
. happiness in tho world that is not intimately con¬ 


nected with domestic life. The formal bond of the 
family is Marriage (q v ; see also PonYGAMY), and 
an essential condition of its right development seems 
to be a distinct abode, which shall be not a mare 
shelter, but a house or home, affording a certain 
measure of coinfort and decency, according to the 
standard prevalent in the community See Genius 
and Design of the Domestic Constitution, by Rev 
Christopher Anderson (Edm. 1826) 

FAMILY OF LOVE See Aoafkmonb. 

FA'MINE, Pom, an abortive settlement of Spain, 
on the nurthi in side of the Strait of Magellan, is 
situated in lat 5 F 38' A , and long 70“ 68 W It 
owes its name to the death, by starvation, of the 
Spanish garrison, md it is said to bo now a penal 
colony of the icpublii of Club. Some voyagers, 
however, have spoken of the neighbourhood as 
‘(overall with flowers,’ and ‘ cli corated with luxu- 
niuce,’ and capiblt of bung made, so far as soil is 
concerned, 1 oui of the finest regions in the world.’ 

FAN, an lnstiument or mechanical contrivance 
for moving tin an foi tho sake of coolness, or for 
winnowing < h iff fiom gram In the East, the use of 
fins is ot ri mote antiquity The I febiews, Egyp¬ 
tians, (’himsi, and the mise<llanrons population of 
India, all usul fins as f ir back as history reaches 
At tin picsent diy,it is customary, in the bettor 
cl issos ol houses m Indn > suspend v large species 
ot fin fiom the (tiling, id keep it m agitation 
with stungs, pulled by irvants, m eider to give a 
ilt gri c of t oolnt ss to thi air See L’i nk ur Among 
the olilist noticis of w,allowing fins art those in 
the Scupturc s Thin the fin is ahv lys spoken of 
is an instrument foi diivmg away chaff, or for 
iliansmgin i met iphoncal sense , md such notices 
remind us of thi simple pioctssis of husbandly 
employed by a pioph little ulvaiuoil m the arts 
It w is i long stiult from the use of a simple 
hand lnstmmilit foi winnowing to that of tho 
modem mu hamsni employed loi a suinlir purpose 
Set Fax neks 

As is obseivoble from the lollcetionof Egyptian 
mtiquities m the Piritish Museum, the fan as an 
irtnle of female taste and luxury is ot quite as 
old, date as the instrument is for commoner pur 
poses Teiencc, a writci of Latin comedies, who 
lived m tho 2d c B (’, makes one of his characters 
speak of the fan as used by lailu s m ancient Rome 
Cape hoc jlahiUum, et lerilulum huic /onto —‘Take 
this fan, and give lier thus a little air ’ From 
this Roman origin, the fashion of carrying faQs 
could scarcely fail to be handed down to the 
ladies of Italy, Spain, and France, whence it was 
in advanced turns imported b> the fair of Great 
Bntun Queen Elizabeth, when in full dress, car¬ 
ried a fan bhakspeare speaks of fans as connected 
with a lady’s ‘bravery ’ or finery 

With scarfs and fans, and double charge of braveiy 

It is proper to say, however, that the fan was in 
thise and also m later times not a mere article of 
fine ry There were walking as well as dress fans 
The walking or outdoor fau which a lady earned 
with her to church, or to public promenades, was of 
large dimensions, sufficient to screen the face from 
the sun, and answered the purpose of the modem 
Parasol (q v) In old pnnts, ladies are seen carry¬ 
ing these fans in different attitudes according to 
fancy The dress fan, which formed part of a lady's 
equipment at court ceremonies, drums, routs, and 
theatrical entertainments, was of a size considerably 
less than tho walking fan, and altogether more 
elegant. Of these dress fans there exist numerous 
specimens bequeathed as heirlooms from one gener¬ 
ation to another , indeed, there are few ladies who 
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cannot show several of different Mas throughout 
the 18th c , some being in good preservation, 
while in others the gilded stars and cupida which 
delighted the eyes of great grandmothers have a 
mournfully tarnished appearance In tlicafuier kuids 
of these old fans, the ojien p irt of paper is pamtecl 
with pretty rural seems and gioups of figures in 
the style of Watteau (q v ) All weie probably 
of French manufacture Ihe more costly fan 
imported from China was ami still is altogethei of 
ivory, luglily tarvtd and juuud, hut it Hants 
the lightness und flexibility ninth wero csstutid 
in the ordinarv miuagcnuut ol this aituk of 
the toilet Strictly spmking, tin fm h is used 
less for tho purpose of tooling thm for giving the 
hands something to do, and ilso lot symbols dlf 
expressing ceitnu pissing it dings In tlic lnnd 
of an adept, the 1 m, by pi culiai mo\ enu nts, < ould 
bo made to ixpuss lmt, disdun, modi sty, liopi, 
angir, and otln r (motions Giy, spt ikmg of 
Flavia’s accomplislniu uts, s ij s 

In othir hands, tin f in Mould piovc 
An engine of smnll foicL in loyi 

Consult ring Ihe consent ss of lutgnigi, mn in 
the higlui units, in the t ulv put ot the 18 th t , 
He cannot Honda that tin t'm should hau bun 
indispensable to 1 Inly going into company It m in j 
held up to slut It! th< 1 ountt 11 uu 1 Mlit 11 any thing | 
too shocking foi ft nt ih 1 us w t, uttmd Popt It is 
an allusion to this u,i of the f in 

The modi sfc fm mis lift* d tij. no mon , 

And viignts bittihU it what tluy blushed befon 

Steele, in a papt r 111 tlu Ittftn, No r >‘ 2 , August 0 , 
170 1 ), givts an milt mg mount ot Dt 1 umi 1, a hue 
lady, resigning lirj tin yyhin she yvis iliont to lit 
married Om of Im ft in ih acquaintuicts, having 
envied the manner in ninth this chirmmg anti 
fortnn itc cotpit tte li ul ]tl ty t d hi 1 fan, asks In 1 for it 
Delaiun 1 at kuoivlt dgt s tin nomluful vnlms of tin 
fan, and tells ht 1 th it all she li itl above tin rt st 
of hei sex and conttuipoi 11 y btantns was wholly 
owing to a fan (thitw ts hit hu hy In 1 niothu, 
and hul been long in tin family), ninth, yvhotvu 
had 111 possession, anil used yulh skill, should tom 
mand tht heart* of all In r lit holth is “ md smet " 
said sht *mi)mg, “ 1 It ivt no mme todoHitli t \tunl 
mg mr eontjucsts or ti minplis, I Mill 111 ikt yon 1 

{iresent of this mi stunaldc )iiity r ’ ’ 'Ino yiirs 
ater, Addison m 1 p i]>< t in the h/mtato) (No I ltd), 
glV'es a liunnuous it count of tlu toe tit s of to(|Ut t*is 
Ul the use of fans ‘Woimn in nintd Hith lilts 
as men Hath snords, and some times do utort 1 \ttn 
tion with them , ’ tin 11 hi gout on to dihciiht how 
ladies arc lnstrvu toil to h unlit, (list h irgt, ground, 
and flutter tlmr tins—Uu vholt bung a pleasant 
satire on the fan in main ring 111 the reign of (juc.cn 
Anne 

Later in the 18 th < , fans seryed another import 
ant purpose At dmcmg issunbhes 111 London, 
Bath, and elsewht re, it h i* usual for the gentlemen 
to select their partners by (Iranmg a fan All the 
ladies’ fans being plaeul prormst unualy in a hat, each 
gentleman drew one, and the lady to yvhotn it 
belonged was his allotted pirtmr Mrs Montagu, 
m one of her letters, reins to this t ustom ‘ In tht 
afternoon, I went to Lord Oxford’s hall at Mary le 
bone. It was very agreeabb The partners we re 
chosen by then fans, but with i little suprrrherie’ 
Of tho trick or fraud which this authoress deli 
catdy veils under a French term, the beaux of that 
period were far from guiltless. A lady’s fan was 
almost as well known as her face, and it w as not 
difficult, with a little connivance, to know which 
to draw. At Edinburgh, where it apjieors to have 
Vi 


been tho practice to select a partner Car * whole 
season, the tans of the ladies were carefully studied. 
Sir Alexander Boswell alludes to this species of 
stratagem m one of Ins poems 

F.ach lad>’R fan a chosen Ramon bore. 

With core stlected many a day before , 

lor unpioudcd with a favourite beau, 

Tho nymph, clngimetl, tho ball must needs forego. 

In Itily, Stum, the Wist Indies, and also SOUS 
parts of the United Matt s, fans are largely in use 
lie giymg tho suisation of toolne*ss during hot 
wcithci, ind I01 this puiiKise they may sometimes 
be stt 11 in tlu li mils of gilithium as well as ladies. 
In Spain, the old i odium of fan Ihrtnig appears to 
Ik still in login \ lati trait Her 111 that country 
s ly s> l m is \ istly mt< rested 111 the lueivements of 
the lulus’fins at church All tlm win Id knows 
that Npimsh fms uii' m jsrpi tii.il motion, and 
In tray each filling, red 01 assumed, that passes 
tluough the nimtl of tin lie m 1 1 felt convinced I 

eoultl guess tin'nature of tin sirvuo at every par* 
tn tdai moniont by tin' way in which the fans were 
yy ivmg The tliffirtiue betwieu a litany and a 
th mksgiy mg vt is inmost ik iblt , anil I believed that 
nimutei sli uli s ot tltyotion win abo cliscov t’rablo 1 
— I anition 7 0111 nts (I 8 (il) 

Mitli other thingts in mannas, fans are no 
longii usttl m l'nglish f ishumablc urclis for tho 
fmolouh ] uu pi ists notuiil 111 tlu ir jiast history; 
tiny still iimtmuo, liowivti, to form an article 
ot ci itmuiuil tins* it diimti anil other evening 
paities In embellishing them, fortign as well as 
nitiyi ut is ixtiUil on 1 seali 1 tmmieusurate with 
thtir priti l ion] tlu supi uor kinds, composed of 
nory and silk, tostmg twiiily guineas, down to 
tliosf of wood and p i|« r, wliidi an sold lit 1 #, 
time ire v iiutit* to suit iieiy toilet and pocket 
Litily, fills mailt tistefullvot featlieis, also fans 
constituted of sti iw and v u lously t olotired ubbons, 
hive littn imong tht novtitles of fashion lu the 
f vst of a gem r il 1 imit lnouinmg, 1 ulus aie enjoined 
to list ‘bi u k pipu f ms ’ Tht nianuf.it tore of fans 
of y 111011* kinds is c until on m Eng]mil, Fiance, 
Jit Igi no, Spun, and ntlu r liuopi ui eountnes, hke- 
yyisi 111 tlu Undid Matts, mil now, as formerly, 
thi fm is an utide of i spott from < lima to many 
pails of ilu woiltl W O 

I AN I’AbM, a nanit tniomon to all those palms 
wlncli luvt fuisliijiiil liiyth, as the species of 
llamihii, Ijiichurra (limibli ftnui Nut), Jlyphcene 
(l)oum 1 ’ilm), < 'firy/iliii, Ln utona, (Jhamaropn, kc 
Tht only truly Em opt m naliu, Chamaiopt humtlis 
(<l y ), is a J' J’, is is also tho North Americau 
I’dindto 'Jlu Talijiot 1 ‘dui [Cori/pha umbiaevh 
ton) is some times c dh d tht 0 1 eat ran Palm Tho 
Pilrnyr 1 Palm 1* anotlurhnpdm The fan shaped 
ltal is produced by in ddireviation of the mulnb 
of a pinnatt d It if 

FANA'RIOTS, the general namt given to tho 
Gruk* inhabiting the Fm.w or Fana) in Constan¬ 
tinople a tiuaitfr of the alywhidi takes its name 
fiom the bt it on (Gr phanauon) situated in it. 
1 lit y first appt ar in history after the taking of 
ConstintmopU by the links, and appear to have 
httn ongmally dcsti nd mt* of sueh noble Byzantine 
f.innlu s is escapt d tin fury of the barbarians 
Aftdvvards, liowtvtt, the class was reennted by 
einigi ints fmm different parts of the old Byzantine 
t moire Subtle, insinuating, intriguing, they soon 
took idvantuge of the ignonoct of the Turkish 
govtrnor*, and in.ule thmisthts politically indis¬ 
pensable to thur rulers They filled the offices ot 
dragomans, secretaries, bankers, &c One of them, 
named Pan ij otaki, at a later period, was appoint'd 
Dragoman to the Divan, and his successors obtained 

ttl 




FANCY—FANG 


■till greater honours Through their influence, the 
lucrative office of Dragoman of the Meet was called 
into existence, ■which gave them almost unlimited 
j >owtr in the islands ot the Archipelago Beside s, 
from them were chosen, until the outbreak of the 
ri volution in 1822, the Hospodars of Wallachia ind 
Moldavia, while, in addition, the disposal of most 
of the civil and military posts under the Turkish 
government was in tluir hands In spite of thui 
power, howeiei, the F mvti exhibited much 
patriotism, they wire miniated by tin petty 
motives of a caste, mil whin the w u of him itnm 
broke out among then countrymen, thiy took no 
part in it. In the presmt dtend stito of xlla.ii s 
in Tuikey, they hiv< no political iuIIulih < Si o 
Marco Zallom's Jitsai s mi In 1 nnm wh (Maisulh, 
1824 , 2d ed is JO) Consult ilso Fmliy’s I/nloiu ] 
of the Gie<L lieiuluhon (Ediu, Blackwood vud Sou-,, 

1S01) 1 

FANCY Sci Iwii ihAliov J 

FANDA'NGO, like tin Ilolno is m old Spanish j 
national danct, in * turn It is dinctd must "ran j 
fully in the count! y, mm illy to tin io< oi ip mum nt 


of a guitar, while the dancers heat time with 
castanets, a custom borrowed from the Moors. It 
proceeds gradually from a slow and uniform to the 
liveliest motion, and notwithstanding the smjplieity 
of the pa i, vividly expresses all the graduations ot 
the passion of love, in a manner sometimes bordering 
on licentiousness The people aro so passionately 
lend of it, that the efforts of the clergy have never 
bun able to suppress it 

1ANFUIL HALL, a spacious publio hall in 
Boston, Massu kusetts, crecttd in 1742 by Peter 
J mt ml, and pri Hinted l>y him to the town. In. 
its origin ll condition ns so giiti d, the building con 
t mud i lull tin public nuttings, with lesser ap&rt- 
iiu ids al him, md a basement used as a maiket. 
In 1701, it w is ebstreiyeelby hie , and rebuilt During 
the iiMilutnmui stiuggli with England, the kali 
w is mi <>lc< ii iisi <1 tor unpoilmt political meetings, 
tint it bicinu known is the uadleof American 
]ilmt\ ’ In 1 SO I, tin building was increased m 
height hi in ulddion d stoij, md also increased in 
width It i-, now m idiliu ihirnt 80 feet'square, 

I hi lull milt mis Mum luu punting*, and the 
b i pic nt i no loii'u used i« v mirkit The cut 


i mtuil l 1 ill 



line given, which is taken fioin an anginal ibawing, 
represents this interesting histoncal eillficu as it 
existed in 1768 

FANFARE is the French name of a short and 
lively mihtaiy air or call, executed on brass mstiu 
ments It was biought by the Arabs into Spain, 
whence it passed into Mexico and tho New Woild 
I'anfaroil, dei lvod fiom fanfau , is the name given 
to i swaggering bully or cow uilly boastei, probably 
becume of tht empty noisi hi makes when‘blow 
mg lus own trumpet,’ m thieatenmg timid people, 
ami the term applied to his idle biaggadocia anil 
xaiKiuriug vaunts is Fanfaionnarfe 

FANG (Aug Six and Gei, anything caught oi 
take i, from the \eib fangen, to catch) In the 
2 u 


teimmology of tho law of Scotland, a tlnef taken 
with the Jang is one apprehended while carrying 
tin stolen goods mi his person It is not very long 
suite tins woiil iorrned part of the common speech 
of Scotland 

Sn ip went the shears, then u a wmk, 

The fang was stowed behind a l>mk.’ 

Morwon’s Poemi, p 110 

In England, also, the verb fang was still m use in 
Sliaks]ieare’s time ‘Destruction fang mankind 1 ’ 

| (Tilium of Athens, iv 3), and ‘Master Fang,’ in 
Henri/ JV,ib named after his office We stifl use 
I the phrase ‘m tho fangs,’ for in the dutches, and 
the tangs of a dog or of a serpent are its teeth with 
which it catches or holds 













PANNERS-tFAN-TIIAOERY vaulting. 


FANNERS, a maohme employed to winnow 
gram In passing through the machine, the gram 
is rapidly agitated in a sieve, and falling through a 
.strong current of vrmd, created by a rotatory fan, 
the chaff is blown out at ono end, and the cleansed 
particles fall out at an onhco beneath. The appa 
ratus is composed ehie fly of wood, and though 
ordinarily moved bv the hand, it is sonic times 
connected with tho driving powei of a tiirushuig | 
mill The fannma supeistxud Hie old and slow | 
process oi wiuunwiug which c (insisted in tin owing 
up the glam bj irn ms nt sieves oi shovels while \ 
a current ot wind, blowing in urns tin finishing | 
floor, oairied aw iv tin dull ‘A jiudune loi tin 1 
winnowing of coin w is, ns In is < an 1» isi c it am d, | 
for the first time 1 inuli in tins island by Vmltiw 
Rod go, a fvrmu on tlie estate ot Havers m l!ox i 
burghs lure' m the ye ir 17.17 K w is ilte I le tiling 1 
from his faun to mdnlge i be nt lm nice h mn s that j 
he tnteicd on this ie in likable invention end begin 
circulating what vine e ilkel Janiiin throughout 1 
the countiv, winch Ins eh see nil lilts eoiitiimul to 
do foi mailt >' ns’- /Wue/ie 1 miah uf .Sen limn!, 
by R. C'biinlitis, \ol in Stim.eh euoiigli then 
w is a stioog oppo ition to tin use ot llns nselul 
instrument , tile objectors bun iirtuu mid 
bectuies m Seotluiel, who sew ill it n impious | 
evasion of the Divun will To e n it. m mtitie id j 
Wind vv.vs a distinct living in tin li e ot the te \t | 
‘JJe tint loiiinlh Hie mount nns me! < i< it. th llu* i 
Wind.’—Alien n 11 Aji nt floin tile lolly ot tin j 
objectors, who e line el then flu K h to the extent 
ol p. tty peneiution, w ,in mi e . il it then 
appurc nt in gli11 ot the l e. t tint tin winnowing (il 
com by .il title ill me ms, m which I ms perfumed | 
"n conspnnous pint, is mention, d iipiitcdly in 
the Old Test.uiu nt See Fan The ulv mti_e e m 
using the fumiis soon oveuamc ill prejudices on 
tho Bilbjei t, md tin objections to the use of the 
mtchmc aie now kith mix u d only by tiaditmn, 
and by a p essage in one ot the lmptctsh iblc In turns 
of Scott. In the tile of Old Moi faith/, Meuse 
Hiaelrigg is mailt mu hnmously to sp. iK to In r 
mistress about ‘ a in vvf mglcd m ie lime fen th f/ilnti / 
the corn tin the dull, thus impiously thwaitmg 
the will o’ Divine I’roudiini, by i using wind 
foi youi lcddyslnp’s us. by liunrtn .lit, lust, i.l 
of soliciting it by pi iyn, m jut’entU waiting tor 
whatwei disjiciisituui ol winil ITiivuleine was 1 
pie iscd to scud upon the dm bn; lull’ j 

FA'NO (Lat Tamtm Futtaim, so called from 'lit j 
temple of Fortune which the Romans meted lure 
in com me mm limn ol the defeat ot A id mini on tin , 
Mctaums) is the mine of a town one 1 m ipmt ot j 
Italy, in the piovnue 'if ITrlnnei e I’esaro, linclv 
Bifcuatcel in a beautiful md fertik distiiet on tin I 
shore of the Admin, 10 milts nmtli west ol 
Ancona, and neir the mouth of the Mcluirus. It 
is well built, is surrounded with walls and ditches 
has a catheehal Uedn ittd to Mt Fortunate), and | 
numerous churdie b containing manj v aluablc jiaint j 
lugs, among winch in severd of the* best works, 
of Domoiuthino, and an < 1100111 nt ‘ Armunci ition ’ I 
by Guido The remains 01 a triumphal are h of! 
white marble, raised in honour of Augustus, form 
perhaps the chief object (if classical interest at 
Farm. Pop 8%0, who carry on cemsiderabk trade 
in corn and oil, and in silk goods Herr, m 1514, 
Pope Julius II established the’ first punting press 
with Arabic letters known in Europe. The jiort of 
F was once well known to the tiaders of the 
Aelriatie, its commerce, however, has declined, and 
tire harbour become, to some extent, choked up with 
sand. 

FANS, The, a raee of aborigines in Equatorial 


Africa, residing on the tributaries of tjie Gaboon 
river, and Saul to be cannibals ; the accounts of this 
suvago race are, however, etili imperfect, and wh*fc 
is inuitioiud respecting them wants confirmation. 

FO SHAWM, Sir Hicuard, was bom in, 100 $ 
at W 11c Park, 111 the county of lie rtford , studied at 
J1 sub College, Cuubiidgi , and m 1020 , became a 
numliti ot tin Innu Tunjile On the* outbieak of 
flic eml w u lie took part with flit king, and iu 
101 S, Infum tiiisuiii to tlu> 11 nj under Prrnco 
ltiijieit lb w is t ike 11 pi lionet at tho battle of 
Woii.stii 'iid mi his ule m vvithdie w to llruela 
111 Hull mil, when ( hubs ll was holding lim court 
in exile tit. i flu Ristuuition, lm was appointed 
mill o-s leloi H tile' mult of M ullid, wile ro hi) ilied 
111 1 (>(>(• l‘ w 1 an uiflior ol lonsuleinbh' rcjiuta 
tmn Hu in ist eelibi.ited woik, now vciy rare, is 
a truvd iimn ot (inai mi’s I'ntttm l'uhi, the lyncal 
[iissiges ol which me lemleied with leinoikahla 
skill and ele Line. Till eolunu' in which it 
ippe iltel was jiublislied m llilil, and folltaillS other 

Jill . 1 S 111 JIIOHI .mil v 1 is. 

I V\TA',M V iu M11 si. flu* 11 uno ot ft composition 
of li sum 1 11 dial ie tei to tin eapueelo, also given to 
e\tiiii|oii 1 1 ) usn *ti jit t fen iniei b> a iiiHsieiau who 
j.o. . .h 1 fin i 111 gilt ol j>1 eiduciiig, as itweri.ott 
il md liillsn like 1 we II stuelie d, re gulai 1 ompoaitlOH 
lltiimiel we noa. eel. Iu ate el foi Ins cxk'inpqiP 

I mt 1*1 is mi tin |i. inoioili tli in tie n lot bis puli 
llsln de emijiii it 11 >1 IS 1 ll de III k Si lilulele 1 wasiqu illy 
gn it ioi Ins lit 1 I mtasi 1 on the 01 gm 

I WroClT M Set Vi’l 1 l'i 

I AN Tl! UT’in \AliLTING, a kind of Late 
f.otbi 1 v inlting (1 r )lh e 1, so idled iieiin its rest m- 
Ilium to ilui llu 11b, 01 ve 111s Bjniug from ono 
jniiiil, tit 1 41 ol llu' sli lit, and iidiilv with the 
'■uin etiiv itun , md at iipi il inti 1 vids, 1 ounel tho 
suit ui oi it uni ele one 01 poligon, till they real li 
tin Ht 11111111ill 11 01 poly ouil nbs which ebvido the 
jiiof Jioii/oiil illy at tin ndj'i level The Bjiacea 
III twee II tile lib nt Idled W'ltll foils anti eilHJlB, 

II si milling 1 hte iiuiiy of a Gothic window , lienee 
the 11 urn tun tnuni/ '1 he spue* lit live ul the out 
lines ol tin tm* d tin iielgi level, ue callul by 
1 ’iolisH'i Win well (//»» iii'in ('/mu /iev) iidge lorengtH. 
In lleniy \ 11 ’ fhtpil 'Weslmii in, one of the 



Ian tracery 

From King’s C ullege Cliapil, Cambridge 

be A examples of this kind of vaulting, these loKenges 
are occupied by pendants, which produce a most 
astonishing effect, looking like arches resting on 










FAN TRACERY VAULTING—FAR ADAY ' 

mg. nuity by internal arches, n g K acknowledge another’s priority), he has really mad® 

visible vaulting This is one of the lovrs force ^ £ he o/tent and accuracy of 

which astonish the vulgar, but are on V 1 , . experiments, but by the exquisite experimental 

when art has reached a low kv.1, and hasm a peat Wnch h/ effected 1 the results. Hi. 

measure given plan to artifice 1'an “ ; ](i( IS ou reflation, and its connection with the 

very beautiful kind of vaulting, and is peculiar , f J tl(lera have not met with universal 

England, where it onginated, and where alone it " thomdi (sic Hpai, let, Giaour) there 

waS practised Among the finest exampl. s arc a, c c ;I*™ l, e ,ng correct m his facte In 

Henry VII’s Chapel at U j stuunster, » t reoigi , ^ Q onHcrv ^tmn of h’orei, there can be no 

Windsor, and Kings (.olbgi Chapel Ca ^ r '-^^ ^ ]u haa i HU1 ) ( d into a fallacy, by 
Fan tracery is also frequently used m the viulU , , t)l( t ,<hnieal use of the word force (sec 

of cloisters, as at Cuiti ibury, Duster, &i 1 1 flI u »> foi m his urticle on the subjeit lie describes 

FA'RADAY, Midiui, L>CL lb 12, one of tin l ( MllU1 p £ut s nll ,d. with the mow of proving the 


most distinguished chemists and naturvl phihiso 
phers now living v pb mini instmee e,t sueeiss 
obtained by pvtiinu, past vi i mu, anil g.nius, 
over obstacles of biith, < due ition anil fortune 
He was bom m 17’)4, lieai London, his f itlur b< mg 
a blai ksnnth Hi was.irlv ippiintni.Uo i booh 


J OK* M,1UI III ill-* -- J 

i \pu audits made with the mow of proving the 
i oiisi i vatiou of statical, not dynamical force, 
whin as the doe trine of e onsei vatnm asserts merely 
the emisery ition of ‘iinrgj,’ which is not statical 
f om Ho may be light ilso, but if so, it will be 
In i inw ihseovuv, hiving n<> eoliniition whitever 


a blai ksnnth Hi was . irl\ ippii ntii id io i booh , ^ l( _ (msLlv ltum „f u.ugv ' 

binder, yi t even tilt n lie de voti d his ]i isuit turn Hn, Christie is li i tun s it tie Royal Institution, 
to seicnn, and amongst otln r things m ule <xpm i ,s, dlv nhln ss« d to the young, eon 

mouts with an elec tut il mai him of las own ion lhty mluh tint may well be tendered 

structiou (’ll mi c li ivmg pro. urtd him admission fcho ()W H|S nvuimr , l us unv trying success in 
m 1812, to the eh.mu it lutmis of Sir II Jiyy ltl ul(1 hw fckiitems ib.me of exprission, 

(q v ), thin m the zenith of us fame be v.ntimd , tljou „ h t)u hll l,j,, t s lie often of the most abstiuse 
to send to J>avy the notes hi hul taken, with , ^ U( SU1 h „ t „ Giann. and attrict all classes 

modest expitssion of Ills desire to b. impli.y.el m i f , i(a ’ 1(rs | i(sU | lS two - s (alleady mentioned) 
some intellectual pui suit l)ivy mi ms to hive it ^ a KU i, J( ,t s we >e lus Lcdniei on the 

fust cnileivouieel to ilisimu ige him, but finding p/ imw i p ou , s , i simple >rk, but m riahty most 

him tlioiouglily m . «n<st, soon engaged limi is j f(mn( , oul Jn lts slightest rennuks 
Ills assistant at tin lloy il Institution He tiavcllc.l 1 Hyt ^ t wolk of ],fc is the se ries of 


lit at tin lfoy il Institution lie tiavelled ' I ^ ^ fc wolk of ] in ], ft , , s the sines of 
with Davy to the .ontinint, is issistiut and ' j ment(d ];, vt „,lue „n Lied,ally, published 
amanuensis Du tlun utimi to London, 1 >1 pinluio/ihtial lian^idioin eluting thi last 

confided to him tin p.rfoim inct of eirtun expm 1 u-3 am ( 1 ally to umlerst md all the 

meats, which led ill bis binds to tin u.ndu.sat.on ^ tolltum d in that evtrior.lm.iry act of 

of gaaes into liquids by juismu ” Lri be i st, ^ uo(1 |j 1(1 , lu) , t knowledge* of all that baa 

shewid hoi ni ol that , vti loi.l.nary povui uni ] ic [ n d dunng that turn vs to We. tin it), 

fei-tili ty w hull bin limlmd lus n inn limiiir <> IWUJ tiwn, 1 lectio magm Lism, md Diamagin tism 
every one even slierhlly u(|uu«tea \\iin p >\ n < s », ^ ,^ invv much mention th* iollowinalmost all 
and which ltd to Ins ajipointin. ill m 18 - 7 , to . ir , 1)u L l|( .ilsiovems of tin 1„d oiihi They 

H Davy s I>ost of Piolessoi of Un miwtiy m tin , t ] 1( (1 „Ui of public uion, which is 

Royal Institution We hliillgivi i brii f suininu V ^ „{ Ji^oveiy 1 Induced Kleetneity, 

of hia more important di si«.veins and publish, d a ^ n<ll , uu i t vphmmg a vast venoty 

works, arranging the iliffin nt subj. its aeeoidmg o ^ „ 0U n n i, some of vvlinli havi alieady been 

their position m v uious hi mi lies of seicnn, mum [ R(1 IU l(tK1 (,spieiall\ as M vgneto clectri 

thin m then ehronolognal md. r , itvl to light houses tlutro pi iting fumg of mines, 


j. insioviin-s ....it — -- - . 

1 I pipers would i uiuiii i kuowlulge of all that has 
' |, CU i discovm d dming that, turn vs to Wei Unit), 
Migintisni, I lectio magiulism, md Diamagin tism 
J’\\t in iv nnnlv mention tin billowing, almost all 
r i i. ... tin ,nst oithi lney 


til ill ill LlJtJJ uuiuilt a rs a . yj J ( 1 LV I Ml llRUt UDinvi ei""*" ... —— r -, • 

In chemistry, we have his ticatis. on ( hevned , . m,l liudicvl pui posts Electric ciureats 

Manipulation, 1827 , 2d ed 1S42 ev.n now a ft^a the earth’s in vgiutisn, 2 The Elect, o 

veiy valuable book of reft re nee His Lirt«/i« on tin . c statp |)f yj at ter, 1831, 'i Identity of Elec 

Non metallic Jihmenti, and Lertuni on the Domical , f HiffeieJit ‘sources, 183 3, 4 Equivalents 

IMory of a Candle , del.vu.d it the Ko>al Insti | tro ehe i.nal Decomposition, 1831, 5 Electro- 

tution, vvtie published within the Pis* few yi usM tifcu Tn(lm t,o„ Spetifit Inductive Capacity, 1838, 
As discoveries or uni digitmns of a high rdtr (> | Ukltumot (J,, tm and Mignetie louts, 18J8 , 
this biantli of sum.., w. m iy muitnm - . t j,j ci tuuty of thi Gymnotus, 1839, 8. 

Compounds of Cblornn md ( irb.ui 18-1 Alloys ^ eleetin ity, 1843, 9 Magm tic Rotatory 

of Steel, 1822, Compounds of “J 1 r„h n svtnm, 184b, effect, d by means of the optical 

Carbon, 182-5, Action of Sulphur,. Aud on Evph Ju M lv nuntioued, 10 Diamagnetism and 
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utv) to light houses tin tro pi iting filing of mines, 
tel. gnpliy, mil medic il pui posts Electric eiurenta 


uaruoil. 10-1, ve . *■'!. - *. 

tlulinc, 182b, JX composition of Ilydrot irbons b> 


,-h I)t lOI t KlirUKi'U, j o ***'•'' 1 ,, ,, 

mcntioiud l sir\ation of statical for«c Ilio results are ail 

As prietieal applnatoms of sci.nu, his riepvia , ^ , iut an , n(me the less worthy of careful 

tion of the T.ungs for Diving, and \entilation of j , tk( lno q e 0 f ctpcnmentmg detailed in the 
Light housi L imps, in* mnspunous, is arc also Ins ’ a tb precautions taken and required, 

if i lobrated lettu on Table turning, and lus lee tun IW ; ™ ‘ , no( J for ever y physicist Id Atmo- 

na Mental Edu. Hum UnVn i ic Maunetism. 1851 An attempt to explain 

To t unmet vti only thi most prominent of Ins ( I , , chan r cs of the earth's magnetic fores 

publications on physic il si it m c, we may commence , effect'on the oxygen of the air, a very 

With the Condensation of the Gases (already referred the^solar ettect on Jb 

to) then we have Limits of Vaporisation, Optu^ have P omitted many things well worthy of 

Deceptions, Acoustical Figures, Re gelation, Relation eyen m s hght a sketch as this, but F’S 

of Gold and other Metals to Light, and Conservation no foftnd in these pages m connoctiou 

Of Force. Of these, the condensation of gases into ■ name MU1 M ,ouu 1 5 
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with something new in nearly every branch of 
physic*. 

FARCE, a dramatic piece -of a low comic char¬ 
acter The difference between it and comedy proper 
is one of degree, and not of kind. The aim of both 
is to excite mirth, but while the former docj so by 
a comparatively faithful adhen nee to nature and 
truth, tile latter assumes to itself a much greater 
licence, and does not scruple to make use of any 
extravagance or improbability tliat may serve its 
purpose. It docs not, therefore, exhibit, in geneial, 
a refined wit 01 humour, but <ontents ltsilf with 
grotesque rcucontits, and dialogues provocative of 
tun anu jollity Tlu name is diflercutly c x jil unc cl 
In any case, it comes origin illy fiom tin Latin 
farmre, to stuff, but while Adi lung says thvt, in 
the middle ages, firm signified in (lammy ccrtun 
songs, which were sung bt tween the pt lysis dining 
divine service, others derive it fiom the Italiin 
fursa, this fiom the Latin 70 /vecm (htuffid), while 
Paolo Bcrnaidi stites tint it ionics fiom a Pro 
venial word fin suin, me iiinig a uvfniit, 01 miss of 
different mgielimits, a 1 opinion whieli his this to 
Say for itself, tint the diumuU v }« runur, hul 
pudding, Ac, were gimrailv 11 irned after sp<ml 
dishes 01 mixtures Tlu fust fines an said to 
have been composed by the snentv of the ('Inisih 
liaznche m Piris, ihout tin jeai 1400, ns aeontiast 
to the ecclesiastic d pliys jut formed b> tin 1 < ii 
Cions orders r l he most widely nlebriteel and the 
oleltst is tin Fnm dt MttHu I'm 11 I'nllii hn, wine h 
some consider to lit a ((imposition of the 1 1th 1 , 
but which vv is mori piobibly executed by one. 
IVtei Iilaneliet ibout 1480 iSiibse qm ntly, Moliilii 
elevated and re fine el the fine' into pun corned), in 
hlk Mtilietn d/ee/e/n lut, Mefodi Jmutjinaiu, In s 
Fnurbfnen de Siajnn, mel othi r nnimtabh pioeluc 
tions In England, the origin of the modern fane 
dates fiom ibout the eoniminet mint nt the ISth 
century It thin lxgin to be ri gulled is Rome 
thing distinct from eomedy pi ope r, ami to conhti 
tute a special theitue il entert iinnie nt Of all the 
numerous farcis which have be cm pi ifoime el lie foie 
English audieneis, only those of Simile 1 Foote hive 
kept a plae e in late r iture 

FARCY 111 horses depends upon the same causes 
as Glanders (q v ), which it usuilly pice cells mil 
accompanies The absoibnit glaiuls irid vessels, 
usually ot one 01 both hin<l limbs, ue mflimeel, 
tender, swollen, haul, anel knotted The vite it'el 
lymph thus poured nut softens, end uln rs, or f 1 < y 
buds appeal Unhlci the ulcers of glandeis, they 
are curable, but require time ind care '1 liey must 
be scarified with tin hot iron, which, to prevent 
their spreading, may also be gently rim over the 
adjacent hound skin Gooel feeding and comfortable 
loilgmgs aie essential, anel if they elo oot interfere 
with, tne appetite give tomes, such as a eliaehm 
each of sulphite of copper ami iodine, repeated 
twice a day 

FA'RDEL BOUND, a disc iso of cattle and 
sheep, consists of imp uturn of tin faielcl bag, or 
thira stomach, with food, wlrnli is tiken in be'twee n 
the leaves of this globular stomach, there to lie 
fully softened and reduced When the food is 
unusually tough, dry, or indigestible, consisting, 
for example, of overripe clover, vetches, or rye 
grass, the stomach cannot moisten and re dim it 
with sufficient rapidity, frebh quantities continue 
to be taken up, until the overgorgt d organ becomes 
paralysed, its secretions dnul up, ami its leaves 
affected with chrome inflammation. The slighter 
cases so common amongst stall fed cattle are 1 km 
of cud,' indigestion, and torpidity of the bowels. 
In severer form, there is also fever, grunting, 


swelling up of the first stomach, and sometimes 
stupor or epilepsy The overgorged stomach can, 
moreover, bt felt by pressing the oloBed list upwards 
and backwards underneath the false nbs on the 
nght side The symptoms often extend over ten 
davs or a fortnight Furgativ ea and stimulants am 
to bt giv eu F 01 a full grow n beast, give, in three 
or four bottles of water or tlun gruel, 4 lb each of 
common anel Epsom salt, 15 ground croton beans, 
a dr.ubin of lalomel, and two ounces of ginger li 
no 1 fleet is pindiuid, repeat this in It! oi 15 hours. 
Inject soap mil watir ilysturs ivory hour, withhold 
all solid food, and allow only sloppy mashes, treacle 
and watoi, 01 thin hum id tea. An occasional bottle 
of ilc with an ounce or two of ginger, otten expe¬ 
dite s the action of tlie physic, and wauls oft nausea 
and stupm 

FARFIIAM, a town and see bathing place in 
the south of Ilmipshui on a creek at the north* 
wct.t end of Portsmouth liuhemi, 12 miles east 
south 1 . 1 st of Month impton, and 9 milts north 
ninth went ot Portsmouth It li is manufactures of 
carthuiwnc Pop (18(>1) bib*) 

FIBER Gm 1 vi mi, one of the most active 
promote is of the Jtefoimaticm in Swit/eiland, was 
110111 in the vc 11 148*1 in Duiphiuf Ifi studied 
it Puis, and w is if (list distinguished by bis 
cxtriiigirit 7i il fin tin pi at tie is ot the Catholic 
('hint h *’l 1 ulys cy s In mom of Ins letters , 1 the 
pepuv itself vv is not cm pipistical as my heart 1 
lute umum with the Wilde uses, and with his 
fiuuiil Lifivio d’h t epic's, indne c d him to study the 
Smptuiis , tin 11 suit w is his coimmon to Pro 
test nitron, and l 1 ', who w is by nitnro vehement 
inn to niihsc 1 etion, immediately commented to 
liiohilytisi Tin lined su nc of his labours was 
brine 1 and Svut/eiUiul At Basel, 15th February 
l r i 21 , lie opened Ins c.uecr of contioversy and 
1 vangelisit 1011 by publicly sustaining tO theses cm 
the jioitiU in dispute between Roman Catholicism 
and J’lote stantism In less than two months, 1m 
w is compelled to hive, Tiiamlv on account of a 
qu ire I between himself ind I’m ,reins, whom, on 
mount of his moiln ite or trimming policy, F had 
eonqiaieel to Balaam P next went to Strasbourg, 
uul iftirwaidH to Montbcliird, where lus icono 
clislie w ly of preaching the gospel excited the 
alum of hue filends, heui.il of wliom, GEcolam 
padniK among othe is, censured him sharply for his 
violence ilia re el was next manifested in tho 
c inlon ot Thin It was also chiefly through his 

exertions that the towns of Aiglc, Bex, Olon, 
Morat, and Aeueliflte 1 followed the example of 
Jk'vn in einbraemg the J’e formation Jn 1532, he 
went to Geneva while lus smetss was at first 
mi ere it, that on account of tlie agitation excited, 
he hid to leave the city Hi nturneel in 1533, 
w is again eoiiipilliil to withdraw, hut owe more 
enteii'd it in 1511 'Ibis w is Ins year of triumph, 
tlie Reformers filled the e hurt lie s, anil the Catholic 
ehriry, who hid mule themselves odious to the 
titi/ens by alnttinu tlie despotic schemes of the 
Duke of Savoy, retired to Lausanne and Fribourg 
In A'gust 1515, tin town council of Geneva for¬ 
mally proclaim id the Reformation F, however, 
was a missionary, not a It gwlateir, and the organi¬ 
sation of the Gencvin ( hurcb passed into the 
hanels of 1 alim (q v ) The seventy of the new 
uelesnst 11 . 1 l discipline prodioMl a re action, and in 
April 1518, the two re tonne is were 1 expelled from 
the e tv E took up ms residence at Neuchktei, 
where the reformed church was in a state of deplor- 
al»li disorder He composed its differences, and 
drew up a constitution, which it accepted, after 
long and stormy debates, in 1542. In September 
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of th“ same year, we fin l him fighting the battle 
of the Reformation at Metz After hw return 
to Neuchfttel, he frequently visited Calvin, whose 
authority m Geneva had been completely restored 
It was on one of these occasions that he was 
present at the burning of Servelus, and though 
not, comparatively speaking, a bigoted Calvinist, 
he allowed his orthodoxy on that occasion to choke 
his humanity, exel Mining, os the unhappy heictu 
uttered his last prayer to God freon thi flaims 
‘See what power till divil has over one who li is 
fallen into his hands’ In I r > r >7, along with lii/n, 
he was sent to the I Vote stunt prill! is of Grtmaiiy 
to implore then ml loi the \Vable uses, and on 
his return—mi xh mstihli m his utility In sought 
a now Bpheic of evangelistic libom m tin i< gums 
of the Jura Mount tins Whin tn milling upon 
threescore uulten, lie in mud i lining wile, \ii\ 
much to Cilvin’s disgust who sm istec illy spe iks 
of him under the < in must trie < s is ‘mu pom 
brother’ Hut mitlnr Ins mnlv humid doim stu 
ties, 1101 the inlunnlus of i_<, could quimli Ins 
missionary /i tl In l'OO I >l> 1 hi pmeeedeel 1 i 
his native Uuiplimi, mil pis-nl wield months 
at Gaji, pululling igunst ( vtliolimrn with ill 
the 11 dour of 1m youth In jVmemhei I ltd, lie 
was throw'll into jnison but was i-hoitly ilti 1 
rescued by his Jui nets In 1101, he pud i \ isit 
to tho dying Cihin, Ins slienglh, liowivei, w is 
now nearly e \h mated, md on the 1 !tli Njitembu 
]5b5 he expired at Ne lull'lli] h mug i son ninied 
Jean, who Miivivcd linn only thin yc us JJ was 
a man of evtiiisue sc hoi u slop, md wioti luglv, 
but his works vuy linuh qu it( ly kjikmiiI tin 

f enius of the nun Compile hmhlinleis J)as 
ifben Wilht’ha / kk/i pdvols, Zuinh, 1S II - Ihli), 
and C iSihmnlls IVmb \ sin laid (sti islmuig, 
18.14) 

FAREWELL, Caii, tin southern ixtienuty of 
Greenland, Ins in I it V) 1')' X , ami Jong It r > t' 
W It is generally lie's t w ith u c, w liu li u < ordmg 
to recent authontics, apjaars to eonu tioin tin 
uorth east, and to sweep louml into Urns’ Stn.t 
Hoiue it is but little known md, m Jut, the 
Danish traders, in passing to and tioin the si title 
incuts on West Greenland set m umlormly to maintain 
an oiling of more than 100 mile s 

FAltl'A Y SOUSA, Mamifl, a Portuguese 
histonan and poet, was bom of an amu nt fitmly at 
Caravelln, m the piovmee, of Kntie Miuho c Doino, 
18th Mmch 1500, and studied ut the nnivusity of 
Biaga For some turn he w is in tin service of the 
Bishop of Oporto, lmt shoith aftir 1011 he wi lit to 
Maeirid, whtic, however, lie did not long um mi is 
ho found no oppnitmuty there of lmpioung Ins 
circumstances In 1011, lu obtained tho oflice of 
secretary to the Spanish cmlnssy at Home, where 
his extensive acquirements pi ocuu d him the notn i 
of Pope TTrban VIII and of .ill the h uned men of 
tile city After some time he returned to Spam, 
and died at M lelrid 3d June 164*1 F’s waitings 
are partly in Spanish, and partly in Portuguese 
Of the form ci, wo may mention Pisturmi mm airs 
y politico* (2 vols,Maeh 1023—1020), Epitome dt 
la* Historian Pmtuqucsas (Madr 1028), Pumentano s 
*ohie la Lusiada (2 v T ols, Muir 16,1*)), Asia Poitu- 
quesa (3 vols, Lisbon, 1000—1075), JJioopa Portu 
•mesa (8 vols,Lisbon, 1078 —1080) Afnta Poitvqursa 
Lisbon, 1081) and tho gie atir portion of his poems, 
which he collet ted unclei the title of Puente dc 
Aqamppc o Hinas Vana* (Madr 1044—1640) 
These poems e ousist of sonnets, eclogues, canzones 
and madrigals F however, eomposeei about 200 
sonnets and 12 eclogues in the Portuguese language 
™ 18 mainly by these, and also by three theo¬ 


retical treatises on Poetry, that he has influenced 
the development of the poetic literature of Portugal, 
in winch lie was long regarded as an oracle fibs 
poetry exhibits talent and spirit, but is on the whole 
tasteless and bomb istio F is not to be confounded 
with another Portuguese author of the same name, 
who w*m born at Lisbon in 1581, and died at Evora 
in l(r< r >, and who was one of tho most learned 
numism ltists of his igc 

FAltl'KA is the term used by many writers on 
I boi s, insti ul of path n, to eli note the pollen of 
(In (is colli (ted by bee s ior feeding tlioir larval 
Sir Lit 

I Altl'Jf A, a Latin ti nn for meal or flour, which 
his hem adopted min tin English and other lan 
giugis, md is vtry frequently employed both in 
m iintilu mil popul u wmks The term fanna is 
ilso tiiqiuntly cxti iiiliil to m mv Mibstitues, which 
igue with the mial ot the corn plants or Ccrealia 
(q v ) m i out lining mm li state li, md food made 
ol sudi substirues is often i ailed fai maieous, its 
qilililns nion in hss resembling those of tile food 
diiniil fiom tin ecu aha Ot the difli rent kinds ol 
f li in i, those piodueeil by mm trituration cif tin 
Mods nf gits'.is (curn), linlil the fust place for 
import mi * md list fulness Most sinulu to them 
in tlinsi obf uned m the smu in mml ftom certain 
utlin ‘mb hio Ci i” vita The fvrma of tin 
dilb lent Kinds of Puls v), oi scidsot leguminous 
pi mts, his i unsidi mill diffnoit puipe'rtus For 
flu qu ditu"., tin misti v (iimmnenl import mce &c , 
of tlu diflmiit kindi ot mi il, ai Mf A1 —Othci 
fuiiiiiious substincxs, > (insisting chiefly ol starch, 
m ohtumd lioin mb oft t n liom tllheis—ot 
pi mts ol vi ly difli nut mil m d ordi is , some kindi 
il o, I-, Mm fimn stuns Cis-,ivv meil, which 
unit mis, dong with studi, min h vegetible fibre 
and jiiutun oi illiiimmous sub l mu s, is commonly 
i ailed fuiriv (Ftnnilin) m m tny pirts of South 
Vim tu i when it n i pi me ip il utuli ot food 

J'lissd hn inn, niiiin'tim 1 mill, oi Aqmu milicial, 
is i deposit of siluitiul mimihuhs, obtained fiom 
< him, fle In J0() j>iitv it ((insists ot silica 501, 
jluinin i 26], magnesia <t, w itu md oigime m itter 
I i, null tt ins oi hem and oxide ol non 

FARl'NI, Cat ro bin i, m Ttilun author and 
stiL sm m, v\ is hoin m 1822 it llussi, in Uaveuna, 
in the noitli ot Itily Hiving, with gicat success, 
studied medicine at Hologni, F lirst be nine known 
by siveial publications belonging to the science of 
mcdiune, and soon aftuwards by contributions to 
vinous suintitu penoilitals In 1841 and 1842, 
hiving mixed himselt up with politics, he was 
obliged to have thi liomin States, and change 
his re side nee reputedly until he finally settled at 
rurm 'J’lio amnesty following shortly upon the 
icecssion of l’io Nemo, opened to F not only his 
native country, but also a new e ireei, through the 
iibn il svstem mragurated by the supreme pontiff 
In 1847, lie w is called into the reformed mimstry, 
as a substitute to the home* secretary , m 1848, ho 
w is present in the suite of Carlo Alberto at Volta, 
md ittu the flight of the king, protested against 
the pi nc burning of a republic JDurmg the short 
numstiy of the unfortunate Iios3i (q v), F was 
ilnei tor general of the sanitary and prison depart 
mint it Rome, fiom which post, howivoi, he retired 
is soon is the reaction under AntouelU began to 
be est iblished Upon the occupation of Homo by 
the French, F became once more an exde, but for 
a short time only, for in Piedmont he found a 
home as well as public honours In 1850, he 
Md the scat of Minister of Public Instruction in 
the cabinet of Victor Emmanuel II, and on retiring 
from office, was named a member of the supreme 
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comical ) and has ever since sat as a memlier of 
parliament. When, after the overthrew of the 
Bourbon princes, as also -of the papal government 
m the Legations (1859), Central Italy resolved to 
annex itself to the kingdom of Victoi Emmanuel, 
by means of universal suffrage, it was F who 
directed the popular wind with suth admuable 
success that, on the day of ballot, not one vote 
was dehvered asking foi a sepuate kingdom As 
governor of Central Italy he shew ed an undaunted 
courage against the tlirevts of Austria, and r\hi 
bited a thoroughly consistent moderation agunst 
the unruly piomptings of the Mi/zmiaus, '1'lu 
same qualities actompaimd Ins hk isures whin 
the newly acquired kingdom ot fsnphs w is in 
be reorganised It has bn n v ud tli it ‘ I'.uini w is 
the mind of Italy, is (iuihvldi wis id Mioid ’ 
Among his lit 01 uy ]>rndm turns nnv 1» nu utumtd, 
11 Stato Hornant> (I lie lioiinu Stih), timslited 
into English under the Htipt iint< neleuu A ot tin Itiglit 
Honmirabb W k (ihdstom (London, teols, l,Si‘l) 
irtoria d’ Italia (History of Itdy), i i mitiuii it ion 
of Botti’s edebi it< d woik F w is llso i (onstmt 
contributor to Count Cuoui's A’tsoi i/iiih ntn 

FARIS ECCHIDIAK, an U ib pod md litl. 
rateur, was bom ibout tlie yt u 17% fn i< 1 1 mu 
he is a Hymn Christiin lb tudud at l mo 
uuelcr tlie uluni is of tin nm ,|in ot II \ lm mil 
m 18d0 pioeured for M In od soon mv \ do 
atilo eoinnieiitxm s upon the poim ot Llmnlnm 
He was afteiwaids lmitul to M dti by an I nghsli 
imssionaiy sonety wlm winbd lm mnoi m 
their Ouental printing i si iblislmieiit do dull 
cation of a poem to tin In y ot linos ibout 1S17, 
indue ed that unman b to t ml a w o owl to M dt i, 
for the purpose of bniming I to Jinn , whin tin 
poet obtained a distinguished n upturn and m my 
nch presents Subsupu ntlv, In vnt to hug] mil, 
where he was employ'd m nn nm tin test of i 
translation of tin Bible into \i ibu, b\ tin Ninety 
for the Propagation of the Smptiiiis In ls5I hi 
publish! d m London tin At w J i st unnit in \i dm 
lie subsequently it sub d in limn mi i tonsidtt 
able tunc, and jmbli lud tin it dong with M <! 
Dugat, in IS54, i I u m li gi mini u m los mlm 
tongue tor tin uit ot the kibyhi <1 Mm i Jbsj 
pnueipal work is clilitltd La I i ft 1 in a nn s , 
tie FariaL (1’iris, IS55) it mnli os a n ti dm ot 
Ills own travtls, with Mitn tl ol-sei\ iti mt> on tin 
Vnbs and other ptophs whom In visitid Soigt 
of Ills own prnns aie ilsn inti ispnsnl Fun eutil 
to London tin yeai lie foie tin publit it ion if this 
work On the outbreak ot tin < nun iri Wu, tin 
sultan ippointed hnn tint of bis ibigomins m | 
lnterprfteiH, but he has iimr tbs<ii irgtd tin dutn s I 
of Ins othce F is said to possess m manuscript a j 
eolleetion of poems, eilbd I'in Jinan, wlinli ut | 
.highly spoken of by those who hat < sei n tin m 

FARM (of utu i rt i n tit n ition), lb It rut usu illy 
employed m 1’iitun to signify i pice< of 1 uni, 
either m ju-turt oi in uiltn ition, lit Id in leas' 
by a tenmt Irom the pioprutur In the Lnilttl 
States, the term firmii i olttn tnpbed to a person 
who owns as well as tultiy ites lind The tt mire 
on which land is he*ld by faunt rs ditfi rs in ditlcii nt 
countries In Borne paits of ■ ontini ntal Europt tin 
farmer lures the laud on the punciple of a kind ot 
partnership with tin proprutoi het Mrmri In 
Eugland, land is usually It t for a cei t un annu tl 
rent, and either by a yearly term or at the good will 
of the landlord In !Scotland, the plot ess of land 
letting is on a footing lemarkably advantageous for 
tenant and proprietor, as well as serving the best 
interests of agriculture, and on this account it is 
gradually being introduced into Eng 1 and. Under 


tbe head Ij?asi. will be presented the details of 
Scottish tenantry , a few leading features need hero 
only be adverted to The Scottish former is pre¬ 
sumedly a capitalist able to work the land un the 
best manner lie is given a lease of 19 years, during 
svluch pound ho brut entire possession of the land, 
and from the length ot tmuro is encouraged to sink 
moneythat will lie amply lopaul to fum bymereased 
crops He t innot sublet, but lus lo iho is heritable 
l>y one' ot lus t unity Tlio landlord at tbe outset 
elects bum buildings, coiistniets ft lues and roads, 
and otlioiwisi puts the faun into a pioper condition 
—tlio whole of which opointioiis may cost him from 
AiOOO to AtltltO Kcieivjng his farm in this state, 
tin tininl is bound to ktop it so, and to dolivor it 
u]i in a juopi i ly teiiantabb condition at the aon- 
ilusion ot Ins h use By tlu ho explu it nrr lugements, 
the outgoing tt nant t m m iko no claim ftn improve- 
mints titlui lioin tin lmdloril m fiom Ins successor 
the nu tuning ft n tut who is merely eftIJod on to 
pay toi hoi li tin] s is happen to be on the ground , 
iml tins is itilul by mbittrs mutually ohoscu 
So In row (onttsts ibout tenant light, such as 
in tm in lit I mil, fiom tin pint tun ol assigning to 
I minis tin duty ol tin ling buildings and making 
pi nu im nt iiiipiovt nn nls ut thus lot illy unknown 
m the .Si ottisli y stim Tin nu tlmd of paying rent 
lm turns in Si oil mil is not uniform In some 
ib ti nls tl» uiuii it lent is i fixed sum, lmt in other 
pint it is i (niiiiiiim pi at tici to pay partly a fixed 
sum mil to li no iiintlu i petition to l>c paid in 
l,i un, oi i illui tin mom y \ ilui of so mutn gram 
aceoidni ’ to tin utiigi in ii Kit pin e« eatli ytar, 
is ih+irninnil by' i pny in tiny uiunty See 
i 1 1 m s 'I his 1 ist pi in is the f mt st for all parties, 
but smnt tuiniis pit It r to piv a lixod sum total, 
iml so - (it i ul iti on 111 st m m ulu ts In whatevei 
m unit i tin nut is atlpisfid, it is stipulated to be 
p ml as in u 1 1 is po siblt, in two equal portions, 
it Wbitsinid iy (M ty 15) ind M irtininns (Novemln r 
11), but m pi u tn i tin 1 milloril guts three months’ 

111 dit mi t n h oi t iMou tlu Whitsunday rent being 
■ xigibli it Lunin e (Aumst I), end tJie Martinmas 
lint it (‘uullimts (Filuiiny ") At all times, 
In>w11■ i tin Imillunl In i light of Hypothec 
('ll a ) in tin tiops mdi m t ikt un asuit s to avoid 
Inin i rr imbd of In pinm r el emu Usually, the 
m iy In t lulmg sub i-fs bitwiin landlord anil 
bnint mil t xtit nit mt i mis m ot r lie occurrence 
Tm uni'.' tini ib tiai t ot tin Scottish system, 
Un I hi 'I ml usiiilly binds Jus tenant to farm or 
mlln iti tin I uul in Hiding to tlu most appjoved 
sy-ti it i in usi in tin disfiut Null a inuise is no 
doubt lKiissny, to jin vent the almsts that might 
inst fi»m in gligt nu ot lgnoiaiui but the iiNtilo¬ 
tions have often bun i inn il too tar, and have 
foirrud bann is in tlu way of nnpiou mints It jh 
not, ptrliips, \iiy t u-y to ib (mt wit it in Iibcial and 
whit string! nt, as pi utu is vm tucoiding to 
i in unisiatii i ‘ot hoi 1 oi totality Nifii as legards 
mtif iioiqiim', it wmiltl not bt lnuili amiss, now- 
(mi, on in >st ai ibh fai ms to foi bid more than 
(mi lulf oi tin I mil tn mg in white crops during the 
]a-t tmu y< in, ot tin ti e< (<, 11 n clops, it may be 
st ited, do not pic it nt i \h uistmu so mueh as they 
pitMiit tin 1 uni bung (Aeirun with weeds It lg 
pi i b ips not Mipi i lluous to otisi i\ t here that leases 
should In writti n in clear md contisc language, and 
a" i,n it limy i il from ambi.u t, an possible 

'lie. si/i ot f.nms is rtijulitid ty many circum- 
Rtirntv On land adipbrl for grmi eiopping, and' 
remote bom towns, laige fanns loim good subjects 
fort ijutiJ -ts ami conseqwntlyprevaiL Stiff clay 
soils ait rather against extensive culture. Where 
crops arc grown that require much hand-labour, 
fanns become small m size. Flax, rape, vines, And 
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market garden produce all tend to lessen the size 
of fauns In new rountiics, too, where there is no 
slave labour, farms aic mostly small, for labour 
being high, it is too pm ious to lie profitably wn 
ployed on a large scab white thi prices ot produic 
are Hmall (Iruring t inns, vvhttbei m tilt High 
lands or Australia, foim good outfits for large 
capitalists 

Under the modern system of farming in But on, 
not less than ill) of cqutal pu am is requited to 
farm green crop 1 mil V In rt t ittfi ue pastuii d <m 
arable lands instead of sheep, it rcquin s still morr 
capital Highland gi i/mgs 1 i quire from 1 to lion 
to maintain a simp tbiougbout tin si ason 'I fit 
rent vanes fiom to His a lu ul fin i.k h slm |i 
kept, the value of i uli shup Ining fiom tJ to 2.2 
a head, according to tin kind mil igi of tin stock 

The profits of f inning line tuati iputc is imu li 
as those of any othei tiado Stmt pc tson il supc i 
llltendenco is iyi( of tin fust lupnsitis of mimss 
Without this, tin det ids mil Ik ni gl< c t< d, uni loss I 
Will ensue 10 ptr tint on (In i quid invested is a 
good return Formeilv, it « is thought that irififi 
land should yield a gross pmdim iquil to thru 
times tin rental One ]iilt unit foi rt lit, one fin ! 
expensrs, and the otlm fin pioht But no sm li j 
absolute lufi can In laid down tor while, is in' 
other tracks, some lie making luge piolits, otln n j 
are losing money ,Skill uul itlcntiou are the 1 

qualities which eenninaml ‘imiss in fuming is m | 
othci things | 

A farmer nuessuily possesses luge minibus of 
ammiln-horses e ittfi, sleep, pigs uni poultry 
These lint ill te> fie ii in d anil temfid, uul] 
demand no little laic ami evpu leuci I’lopu si eels i 
must he sefietul, mil the pinpu cultiv item of 1 
the land for the eliffirent cio|is meessilates i sue ! 
cession of processes vilenh mpuie to lie itteiiifid 1 
to These, lienvevu, will he tiken up inufi i then 
rcspectivi lu ads i 

FARM BUlLDTJiGS Bull firm must possess 
a resideneo foi the fainici, rott igts for tin sen mts, 1 
and buildings foi tlit stock and emp The /aim ' 


house should he commodious and plain, with an 
extent of accommodation about equal to that which 
those have who are engaged in commercial pursuits 
m town employing the same amount of capital 
Hit cottages for the servants should also be plain 
ind roomy, and internal convenience should he more 
studied than outward ornament 
Proper offices ale essential to the economical 
disposing of the produce of the farm The coin 
oops ue usually thrashed thuc, mil a large portion 
of the giccn oops ih consumed by stock, wluch 
must hi well pmvidid with slid tot from the cold. 
When few turnips wile laistd, and few cattle fed, 
luge <>}>t ti omits wen lust suitol foi converting 
tin straw into mimue how, however, in many 
t ise s, the i \otintnts of the sto< fi are sufficient for 
wetting all the stiaw, mil hunt has arisen the 
pi it tire of fueling m coined comts aud m boxes. 
In this ease the solid uul liquid exertments are 
i irteel out dong with the stiaw, winch acts the 
put of a sponge 'This is no doubt m excellent 
uni ot liiiimf ii tilling hoim m nle niauuie, it takes 
n omsiifi i ihfi qumtity ot sti iw, how e v u and as 
mou i/roti crops an laisol mil lonsumol on the 
f mu, sufficient sti iw e innot lie got to ahsotb all 
the liquid, fiiiui, a smug of the straw is effected 
b\ stall fe (<11110, vi In n the < \o ss ol liquid must be 
(olhe'eil into tinks, mil otlurviise disposed of 
Winn it is remindin' that ammonia lannot be 
punhisul in tin maik t the pnsint time under 
ibOpu ton, the utility t lmsliaiuling tins nuteinl 
when it is tuiil vs tin (summits ot the stock 

(fitompoa must fir elltvufint li the solid 

ixeuunnts an kipt in i lompussul state, no 
tumiutitxou tikes plu< , uni it tin liiainue is of 
good quility, it should fie ippluel to tin fields 
it ouie Liqiinl m mules should he t irteil out, 

oi elistnlmtiel by pipes wliiu tin pi nits ire in 

a glowing stiti, otfiuwisL put will lie washed 
out of tin soil t'oviiid fumvuels ue 1 ipidly 
i xtitiding ovn Hit (oiintij It is the die ipiat anil 
best w ly ot uniting fum office i (fill out lepie 
suds i find’s tie view of a 1 1 it m ste uling,’ for a 
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iMimetucal \ icw of Con red Homestead 


farm of 500 acres, and a model of which was com i houses are rangetl as convennnt as possible to those 
mended by the judges of the Berwick cattle show I in which the food is to be consumed, and that the 
in lSol I illative positions of every other department have 

The steading is on the covered principle, all the been carefully studied. This is the great point to 
various departments being under one roof It will I bi attended to m the formation of .ill homesteads, 
be seen by the ground-plau that the food preparing | whether open or covered 












FARNE-FARO. 


in the North Pacifio Ocean, north of the Sandwich 
Islands, in lat 30° 49' N, and long 169° 20' W , was 
formally taken possession of, for the Queen of Eng 
land, on the 8th February 1861, by her Majesty’s 
steamer Albert Tho harbour was called English 
Harbour, and a point, on which there is a settlement, 
was termed English Point 

FARNE, FEAliNE, or FERN ISLES, or the 
Stafmcs, form a group of 17 islets and rocks some 
being visible only at low tide, two to live miles oil 
the northeast coist of Northumberland, opposite 
Bnmborough On one of tho isles is the tow c r of a 
pnory, built to the memory of St Outhbert, who 
spent tho last two yi ais ot his life here Tin ri is i 
hole called the churn, through which the sc i rwts 
The passage between the isles is very dangcious 
in rough we athi 1 Two of the ish ts have e u li a 
' lighthouse Hen the Porfttutlnrt w is wicikid in 
1888 (see Dakitno, Gracl), and lien, m 1813, the 
Petjnsux met the same fito, and (>() persons, wtic 
drowned 

FARNE'SE, the name of an illustrious fumly in 
Italy, whose origin t m bo trued to the middle of 
the 13th e , when it possessed tin i istlt of Farm to, 
near Ometo Many of its me inbcrs li ive tille <1 the 
highest offices in the eliuuh In 15it, Caidiuol 
A LXSSANDRO Farnim was rained to the pipal see 
imdei the title of Pope Pml HI (q v ), iml as Ins 
great aim w is the aggiandismunt ot Ins fumly lie 
erected Parma and 1’iiet n/i into a dueliy, wdneh 
ho bestowed on Ins nitural eon, Pimto lain l 
Pietro was one of the meist dissolute men ot his 
period, and afti i many tyinnme d attempts to limit 
the privileges of tin nobles, hi was assassinated 
10th Septembei 1517 He w is sinceedul b\ his 
son Ottavio (born 1520 duel 1585), who mlined i 
natural dauglitii of Charles V, ami whose lugn 
was marked by m unbroken peace, iml by vnnous 
efforts made foi the good of his subjects 

Aiemsamirci Fai nksf, son of Ottnio, was born in 
1646 He sen cel Ins first cniiipugu under his uncle, 
Don John of Austna, anil distinguished lumself at 
tho battle of Lt panto, in the year 1571 He after 
wards followed his mother into the Low Count?ies, 
then in a state of insuriectiem, mil aided in obtun 
mg tho vietmy at Gemhlmuc, 31st January 1578 
He was made govcrnoi ol the .Sjianish Netherlands 
by Philip II, and earned on the wan against tho 
Piincc of Orange The ill success of the expedition 
against England, to the command of which lie hid 
been appointed by Philip 11, giievul him the more 
from the contrast it presented to lus former sue 
cesses On lus return to the Netherlands, ho was 
appointed comm inder in chief of tin army des 
patched to the assist nice of the Catholu s in Fianei, 
and compelled Henry IV to raise the siege of Pans 
Being, howeyer, ill supplied with proyisions and 
money by Philip, and insufficiently supported by 
the League, he w is forced to yield to tlie superior 
power ot Henry IV , and died soon liter at Arras, 
in 1592 F was really an able wanuu, and though 
se\cre in his discipline, yvas almost worshipped by 
his soldiery Ranuctio, lus son and successor, did 
not possess the brilliant qualities of Ins fathet he 
wasj(ombre, austere, greedy, and proud A con 
spnacy was hatched against him, and Ranuceio 
was sewed, and thrown into prison He died in 
11)22 —OixiARiio, a natural son ol tho preceding, 

' as a prinee romoikablo for the elegance of lus 
manners, and also, according to Mura ton, for his 
magnificence, m ignanmnty, and liberality He died 
m lh4ti, at the age of 34.—The family became 
extmet in the person of Antonio F, who died m 
1731 

The name of the Farnese family has been bestowed 


upon several celebrated works of art These are— L 
Trie Famese Palace at Rome, an edifice nused by 
Pope Paul III, before his accession to the holy see, 
after the design of Antonio da San Gallo It is in the 
form of a quadrangle, and was completed by Michael 
A ngelo The palace is one of the finest m Rome. The 
antique sculptures for which it was formerly renowned 
are now in the Museum at Naples, a few classic 
works, however, are still to be seen m the great 
hall The galle ry contains the frescoes of Annibal 
Cviaea, which me very valuable, as exhibiting in 
the most complete manner the new line of art winch 
lit struck out In a room adjoining the gallery, are 
some mythological frc>seo paintings by Doinenichmo 
2 'The Famenna is a vi ry elegant palaco in Trosfse 
\<>re It owes its celebrity < Inelly to the frescoes of 
Raphael, but it also colit mis frescoes by Penixzi, 
Sebastian del 1’iombo, iml a tolossal head m c/iiaro- 
intro, attributed to Michael Angelo Among the 
antiques, iormeily belonging to the Finiese family, 
now m the museum at Naples me two which still 
bear the name of their originil owners 3 The 
1 nroute Hull js the name givi u to a colossal group 
attributed to A jiollomus anti 'I aunscus of Tralles, in 
Asia Minor, who probibjy In longed to the Rhodian 
school, and lived about 300 l> t Tlie group repre 
sintn J)iree bound to the horns of a bull by Zethns 
and Amphmn, lor ill us me ot hoi mothei —a subject 
which, notwitlist mdmg io vigorous mode of treat 
ment, is on the whole matistacton Pliny men¬ 
tions the transfert nco i i the gioup to Rome, wheie 
it lirst adorned tin library ot Asitnus Pollio, and 
afterwards the 13 iths of Cam illi It was ills 
coiercel anew m the ye ti 154b, lestored by Binnchi, 
end pi utd in the F mu se l’alai i 4 The Farnete 
llntulet, eopitel by (ijjkon fioui an original by 
T/\ sippus It evlubits the lieio, exhausted by 
toil, it ailing upon his club, the muscles and veins 
are still swollen, the held inclined, the expression 
molmcholy, one hind lists upon his back, and 
grasps oue of tin ipple s of the He>sjierides 

FA'RNIIAM a town m the wisteif Suncy, on 
the left lnnk of the Wej, 10 miles west south west 
of Guilelford It consists chiefly of one street running 
east and west The principal fe itme is the stately 
old castle of the bishops of Y\ niehestei, lust built by 
Bishop etc Blois, brother of King Stephen The castle 
was ra/cd by Henry III, ri built and garnsoned by 
Charles 1, and restored in 1684 to its present state 
by Bishop Moiley It is an embattled quadrangle 
of brick, eoveieel with stucco F haa belonged to 
the bishops of Winchester since 800, when Ethelbald 
of Wessex bestowed it on them Some parts of the 
parish ehurrh weie built in the 12th, 15th, and 16th 
centimes 'The chief trade- is in hops, a very fine 
vanety of which is grown m the vicinity Pop 
(1861) of town about 4500, ot parish 9351 Wil 
him Gobbitt was born and is buried here The 
vicmity of Aldershott camp, which is only about 6 
miles to the north of F , has increased the activity 
ot tlie town dining the last few years 

FA'RO, a pleasant and wealthy episcopal city 
of Portugal, capital of the province of Algarve, is 
sitiuted m a plain at the mouth of the Fermoso, 
in 1 it 37° N, and long 7° 52 W It has, on Hie 
whole, a moelern aspect, but its houses axe not 
handsome, and its streets are in general narrow. 
It is surrounded with walls, which are said to 
have been built bv the Moors. The harbour of 
F is somewhat confined, but tho road formed by 
three islands at the mouth of the river affords good 
anchorage? F has considerable exports of oranges, 
figs, auchovies, and cork. It has also a prosperous 
fishery Pop. 7900 The number of bund people 
here met with u surprising, groups of five find 





PAaO-FAREJiR. 


six together being frequently observed. This is 
accounted for by the light sandy soil which prevails. 

FARO, or PHARO, a game at cards of the 
nature of hazard, played chiefly at gambling estab 
lishments. See Hoyle's Game* 

FAROE ISLES {Dan Faar Oen, sheep islands), 
a group of mlands, 22 in number, of which 17 only 
are inhabited, belonging to Denmark, and lying 
nearly midway between the Shctlamls and Ice 
land, between Cl" 27-62° 2.7 N lat, and 6°—8° 
W long Ihe principal island, Stromoo (capital, 
Thorahavn), is 27 miles long, and 8 miles bio id, 
those next m importance me Obteioe, Vaigoe, 
Bordoe, and Sudaroe Their < utire ar< a is nearly 
600 square miles, population about 8TOO The 

F I consist of liasiltic (lea itions, none of avhn It 
attaiu a height of 3000 feet, and tiap formations, 
covered with a thin vegetabh soil, which yields 
pasturage to the iattic and numerous slieqi which 
aie reared in the islands Tlieie an no con 
siderable a r alh ys ot sti i urns, but sm ill fri ah vi etc i 
lakes are luminous The coasts, which ire stetp 
and lofty, aie luokcn by deep inlets, whirlpools, 
and rapids, avliu li midci navigation perilous Tin 
funous liurrioam s which pnvail, pn veut the gioivth 
of trees, m cam of most of tin oidmaty aigctildis 
and cereals, but the iluuitc is so gicatly modiliod 
by oeeanie mtiuiiues, tint, notwithstanding the 
high latitude, so. iw ran la Ins long on the giound, 
and the cattle eiui piss tin gii it< i put of tin voit 
m the open ail Peat and mil an mud foi fuil, 
traces ot lion and copper, imt opd, chalcedony, ill , 
are found The chut souths of aacaltli in Hoiks 
of sheep, and the multitudes ot ma fowl wlinli 
frequent the. imks Tin islandeis shew considei 
able skill in climbing the duigirous clitls in march 
of birds, and they aie also expert in fishing foi 
seals and whales Tlnn manufactures in of tin 
homeliest kind, Imt m it turn ioi the numcnms 
articles supplied to them by the molln r < nuntiy, 
they yield tilloav, tiam oil, feitlicrs, skins, and 
butter, to the Danish maikets 'I In people in of 
Norwegian origin, a vigorous, labonom, loy il, mil 
religious race, and belong to the Putin i m < huri h 
They are governed by i 1> email anifmand, oi huldi, 
and a lanelvogt, oi dnector ot the polio and mimic i 
pal departments, atnl an uprismtiil in the Dmish 
legislature by i th put y ippointt el by the king Tin 
islands, which Wtie diseoaned m the ‘HLi e by 
Norweglins, have, belonged to I)t ntn irk smci tin 
incorporation of Norway with tint kingdom by the 
Union of Palmar, and the langu igo of the people is 
only a slightly modified ioim oi tlie Old Nois. 
England held tlie lslmds fiom 1807 to the tie ity 
of Vienna, in 1814 For furthti pattuuliri, gee 
Trannr/i of Iceland and (he Fame Ms, by Robert 
Chambers (W & It ('handlers London and 
Edinburgh) 

FA'RQUHAR, Gforc f, was born at Londonderry 
in 1678, and received Ins education at the Dublin 
University, where, although he eliel not take any 
degree, he secured among his ceimrades the reput. e 
tion of a wit who was a spendthrift ot his w itticisnis 
When he left the university, he ay as engaged as an 
actor by one of the Dublin theatres, but, like most 
dramatists who havehgured on the stage, he proved 
but an indifferent performer Playing a part in 
Dryden’s Indian Emperor , and forgetting that he 
wore a sword instead of a foil he accidentally 
wounded a brother-performer, and was so shocked 
by the occurrence that he at once quitted the 
boards. Accompanied by the actor Wilks, he 
proceeded to London, and shortly after received a 
commission m the regiment commanded by the 
Jgnrl of Orrery, which was then stationed in Ireland. 


Urged by Wilks, and perhaps stimulated by title 
gaiety and leisure of a military life, he, in 1688, 
produced his first comedy, entitled Love asiti a 
Bottle, which proved a success Two years after¬ 
wards, his Constant Couple appeared, which tnet 
with a brilliant reception, and to winch he Wtote 
a sequel, called Sir Harm/ Wildair In 1703, he 
piodui ed The I in on Slant, founded on the IF»W- 
</oose Chase ot Beaumont nml Fleti her, a version in 
which all the con sent ss, md none of the poetry, 
of the eldoi ih limitisis is re tamed He mairiedltt 
the mini yen, and falling into seuous pecuniary 
difficulties lie sold his commission, and, struggling 
with idee iso (oituue, succumbed Ho died at 
decline m 17<*7, leaving ‘two helpless gills’to the 
care of lus fiiond \\ ilka 1 bn mg his last illneR8,he 
wrote tin best of Ins plays The Iltauj SI)ataf/em — 
m six wi c ks, it is s ml — ,md died while its wit and 
invention vine making the town roar with delight. 

F is on. of tin funst oi mu iiiodl dramatists 
although Pope i siltd linn a ‘faiee writer' He 
is less inly bnllniit than Uongiev’e, md possesses 
on the wlioh more amity mil iharactor than 
my of his coHipms He lnd wit m abundance, 
but hi h id hum nut v too lit was n tender hearted 
md soim w li it mel uu holy man, mil—what Was 
lari in Ins siliool and m his firm -lean are found 
glitl. ling imong tin linllnmts ot his fancy 

FARR, Wiiiiavi, hi D Flit, an eminent 
statistic) in, was limn it Kinky, in Shropslnie, 
hum mint to, 18u7 ln< mu ui ussistaut suigeem 
at tin Silo]) Infiiinuy m 1 S2(>, and attn attending 
prtvitily tin mi do il ind smntilii e lasses of the 
day, went to Puis l maeisity in 1S20, whole lie 
ittendul tin Intuits oi fin must i niniuit medical 
piohssois In lhll, In litunndto llnglaud, and 
bicmu i nn mbi i of tin uiimisity oi London, 
whin In inmjilitul Ins protrusion il currnilium 
1’ bis devoted hiiir-i It in uiily to i ronsideration ol 
flu irn])ortant qm slums nsulting liom me dual 
statistiLH At lint lie found it vriy ihflicult to 
ill aw tin- ittention < itln r of tin pnlilu or ot medical 
somtns to tin Hiilipit , but in the yoir 18.17, his 
irtn li, ‘A it if M iti I u h,’ in hl‘( 'nlloeh n S/atishrs of 
/hi Bii/iJi Iih/iik, oht lined tin notin' mil nppioval 
ot (i rt i o infill' nti d pt isons Jn tin s mic year, the 
li nutrition of ill tin elt iths, md ot (hi causes of 
di ith, w is i oinmi nei il in I'.nglunl, and in 1888, F 
hi i mil an appoint uu nt m tin (burial Registrar's 
Olhee Sum thin, lu h is bi i n m nil nu))crmtrjidcnt 
of a Htatistn il dipirtimnt, tin mcmbeis of which 
hui di iwn up tin new I ondon 'Tables of Mar 
l a I il// tin <fiarlnlij Jhlunis of Bn the, Deaths, and 
Manmi/is, mel tin Annual Al/slrails In ]Sol, lie 
w ih <mi of tin gi nth linn employed in taking the* 
eiusus of Lu it Butun, in mimrition with which 
he dual up hi void ivtnnnly inti listing reports 
F is the author ol a tie w S/uhs/ual Nowloyy, and 
ot animus valuable pijsis on tin Fiutmo of Life 
Assui mu, tin Imomc Tax, the Public Health, the 
('boll ia, Si 

FA RRIER (Horn /<mini, iron), a person who 
shot horsi b mel tri vts tin ir iliheasis The better 
class of f’rrnrs often win, and indeed still are, 
men of gn it shnwdiuss and observation, some- 
turns possi sfing umsuhralili experience, anS with 
skilful, us. ful hinds Their .management of sick 
hoi ses is ot casionally se nsil I , but generally alto- 
gt tlicr inipirica! Tbry havt usually but crude 
ideas of the structure, fumtions, or diseases of 
animals, md pm their taith mainly on a few Care¬ 
fully cherished recipes To their calling as horse- 
doctors and shoeing smiths (see Shoeing), they 
usually unite those of cow leech and cutter of colts 
and pigs, and although still met with in many 
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FARRIERS—FAfKJINES. 


of the rural districts ot England and Ireland, 
their practice is gradually passing into the hands of 
regularly educated Veterinarians (q v) 

FARRIERS, Army Famers major and farriers 
are non commissioned officers in the cavalry, 
artillery, engineers, and military ti am, whose duty 
it is to shoe the horses of tliur corps, and, geneially, 
to assist the veterinary surgeon m txercising a 
proper care ove'r the regimental animals They 
receive the same pay as other si rgoants (with whom 
they rank), and, in addition, lertun illowuniisi 
proportionate to the miinbei of mitnals m cliutre 
The sum neeessaiy to dcfiay this allowance for i 
year is about XI0,000 

FARS, or F4IISIS TA'N (atiui utly foin) ipio 
vmce of I’crsi i, on the i nst short ot the l’i rsi in 
Gulf, lying between lit 97° 10' uid U 10' X, 
and betwitn long 49° ,10' iml f>5 Is An i, 71,000 
square lmlcs, poji about ] ,700 000, lompositl of 
Turkomans, liinjans, Pi rums, mil Jiws The 
coast icgion is flit, with a lint ibmab , ulind, the 
ground nsis to an elevation of fxun 9000 to 1000 
left, tin climati is foohr, mil a illtys, iliki 
reraarkalile 1m then bt mty and firtilili, l iiiging 
from 15 to 100 mills in lingtli, an muni tons List 
of this hilly district the prowm* ig.ain bi comes 
flat amis uuly and lu u minis tin lagt salt 1 vki 
Bakhtcgin The ihief mils an tin Buinliiniii 
(anciently Ar.uus), wlinh flows into llaklitigm, tin 
Nabon, and the Tab (amnntly Aiosis), wlinh fill 
into the Peru m Gulf 'J’he piovmci piixluics 
tobacco, wine net, ditis, opium, linen, cotton, silk, 
cochineal, and loses foi tin iniimfutiiu of attai 
It ^has iron ind had mines, mubli ami ilibastir 
quarries, and yuIda also hoi ix mil niphtha It 
trades mainly with Jndii '1 lie piuicipil towns art 
■—Shiri7, Jchmom, l)u il, or Duihgud, Bihbihm 
or Bahalian, and Muslim Ninth of Min i/ it i ills 
tnnee of about .10 mill s. In the nuns of tin men lit 
and splendid city of I’nsipohs I ilso lontains 
the remains of Slialipur, i city olih r than tin igt of 
Alexandt r the Gnat, and tin iilebratul sculptuiid 
locks, calltd by the Persi ms AN/f < J’lislam 

FARSA'N ARCHIPE T.AOO, i group of islands 
in the south i ist of tilt Rid Sen, tin i hn f of which 
are Farsm hibetr, ‘il units long, and Firsm 
Soggeer, IS milts, in lat lb JO'—17° N, ami long 
41° 45'— 19" 10' E Tiny would bt mIui 1 . 1 i is 
harbours, wue it not for the mts m tin vicinity 

FARTHING (Six fioit/nnni, fioin Jt tii III, fourth), 
the fourth put of a Pcuuv (q \ ) 

FA'RTHING ALE, old foim of tin* won! (as 
foiunl in Bishop Lituner) uuhnqah, is probably a 
corruption of the Fiunh mtiiqaile which is itself 
a corruption of reitu qauh, Mgnit\mg guard of 
modesty For a description of the faith ingale, see 
Crinoline 

FA'RYNDON INN, the name foimcrly borne 
by Serjeants’ Inn, Chancei v Lam This building 
belonged to the bishops of Ely, bvwlinm, m 1411, it 
was let to the serjeants at law In 1481, the name 
was changed to Seiji ants’ Inn (q v ) 

FASA'NO, a town of Italy, in the Terra do Ban, 
and 38 miks south east of the town of Ban, is situ 
iited on the high road from thit town to Brindisi 
It is small, but wealthy The whole of tin distnet 
of F abounds in nine plantations, and there are 
numerous oil piesses m the town aiul neighbourhood 
Fop 11,450 

FA'SCES were bundles of rods usually made of 
until, but sometimes of eliu, with an axe projecting 
from the raidille ot them which were carried before 
the chief magistrates of ancient Rome, as symbols of 


their power over life and limb They were borne 
by the lictors, at first before the kings, m the tune 
of the republic, before consuls and pwetois, and 
afterwards before the emperors, Their number 
varied, a consul having twelve, and a prretor, six , 
but within the city only two Valerius Pubhcola 
introduced a law that within the city the axe 
was withdrawn, except m the 
case of a dictator, who was 
pri codul by twenty-four 
lu tors, bearing as many fasces 
Publicola also made the fasces 
bi loweicd at the nssembliis 
of the people, ns an acknow 
lulgmciit of tliur supreme 
powu 

FA'SGIA, in Ari hi future, 
a flat spict or band, like a 
broad ribbon, usually betwein 
mouldings, as at a, a, a of tbi 
aiilutravc (sei iig) An hi 

trivis are called single, 
double, or triple fast in irilutruvcs, iceording to the 
nnmbi i of f isi m into which they are divided 

FASCINA TION BY SERPENTS A power 
his long been popularly asinbtil to scipents, or at 
k ist to some kinds of tliun, of fascinating by their 
<yi the small amniils on which they piey, so as to 
j.ri v i nt the i scape of t. intended victim, when its 
esi ipi would othirwis be easy, aud to cause it 
r ithi r to run or lluttc 1 into the mouth winch is 
opi n to il. v our it This popular notion has been 
ridiculed, but is suppoited by a 1 irge amount of 
evidenti, and has lx tn fully adopted by some of the 
most si nntilu obstiveis Jn the caiher part of last 
11 ntury, h aim desi i ibed the rattlesnake as frequently 
lying at the bottom of a tiei, on which a squirrel is 
si itt d, and fixing its eyes on the little, animal, which 
fiom that menu nt cannot escape, but begins a dole¬ 
ful outuy r , ionus towaids tin snike, runs a little 
bit aw ly, conus luarn, and finally is swallowed 
Le Vailhuit ilesenbis a similar scene, as witnessed 
by him m Afina, a shrike mcipibli of moving 
aw ay from a serpi nt w Inch was gazing fixedly at it, 
uid dying of fiar, although the serpent was killed. 
Dr Andrew Smith statis that the presence of a 
non venomous .'south African tree snake, Bucephalus 
multi, in a tiee, causes the birds of the neighbour¬ 
hood to collect around it and fly to and fro, uttering 
purring ones, ‘until some one, more terror struck 
than the rest, actually scans its lips, and almost 
without resistance, bet times a meal for its enemy’ 
lfi adds, ‘wliitivtr may he said m ridicule of 
ftscmalion it is nivcithcless true that birds, and 
even quadrupeds, are, undei certain circumstances, 
unable to retire fiom the presence of certain of their 
tminus, anil what is even more extraordinary, 
un iblc to ri sist the propensity to advance from a 
situation of actual safety, into one of most imminent 
danger Tins I have often Been exemplified in the 
else of buds and snakes, and 1 have heard of 
instances equally curious, in which antelopes and 
othei quadrupeds have been so bewildered by the 
sudden appeal anoe of crocodiles, and by the grimaces 
and umtortions they practised, as to he unable to 
fly, or ev en move from the spot towards which they 
were ipproaclimg to seize them ’ Ellis, in his 
Time visits to Madagascar, records anecdotes of 
the same kind, and one m particular, of a frog 
apjiarently unable to move, until an object woo 
pushed between it and the eye of the snake, when 
the frog immediately darted away, as if relieved 
from some mesmeric influence exerted over it 

FASCI'NES (from Lat fascis, a bundle) are 
fagots for military purposes made of young branches 
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of trees or brushwood, and also of osiers, hound 
toget’: r with yarn or withes They are about a 
foot in diameter, and of varipus lengths, averaging 
12 feet, according to the object for which they are 
intended. Fascines are used in the construction of 
temporary works , for filling a ditch, and sonic- 
tunes, in a pile, foi setting fire to an obstruction 
Before a siege, the soldiers arc t inploycd in making 
fascines in great dumber, and when needed, each 
soldier bears oue to tin place, casts it ou the heap, 
and the auantity required is thus accumulated m a 
remarkably short time 

FASCI'OLA, a geneiu name formoily employed 
to designate all the Trematnde J'nlnzon, as Flukes, 
See, which are mm, however, divided into many 
genera. 

FA'SHION, 01 , as the French term it, I a Mode, 
admits as little of txict definition as ot hung 
referred to any intelligible principle In ivery age 
and country, there li vs bet n i ri coguis ibli < ostumo 
or general style of male and ft male attire, along with 
certain niceties m llic shape, colour, and tc vtuie of 
dress, winch, fluctuating iceording to taste oi whim 
are known as the fashion--a word which etyinologi 
cally sigiufics making in a putieulxr foiin 'Jhc 
terms fashion anil fashionable ire, howevei, sn com 
prehensive as to include imicli Ixvond the spline 
of the toilet, as, foi c sample, i style ol spe iking, 
living, and forming opinions then being, to ns a 
common phrase, ‘a fislimn in everything ’ It is 
only in China ami some othe r e xste m e ouutrn s that, 
in consequence ot elre ss being 1 e gul vte d b\ seuiipto u y 
laws or some cqu illy stmt ti editions, the fashions 
of attire remain horn generation to genu itmn with 
little or no < h enge 

The nature ot clothing, and the necessity for 
its use, being treated in the ertieks He vine md 
Textile Fvhkks, what seems desirihli lieie is to 
glance at the leading forms ot driss and mint 
conspicuous fashions that haic prt v ule el in We stem 
Europe, and moif pxrticululy in England, smee the 
dawn of civ lhsatum Oui moeltin costume has 
Seemingly h id a elnulile origin -that of the Jlomnis 
and of the Teutonic pi ople, w he> m elille re ut In uu In s 
invaded Franre and Dntam The usual Roman 
dress, m the lattei period of the 1 riipne, i oiwstcd ot 
a tumc, or loose upper garment, with i die ss loi the 
lower limbs, called bruit a , huu e the modem term 
breeches Over ill was decision illy worn bv the 
higher chisscs the toga, or lnuitle It is believo el 
that these Komau lostumcs we ie ge nerilly eopi i 
by the greater number of British, at least among tin 
more opule ut classes Ju the dress of the women, 
however, there was but little change Tley appi u 
in two tunics, the erne teaching to the ankles, tin- 
other having shoit sleeves, anil re at lung about 1 ilf 
Way down the thigh in othe r words, they resemble 
a round gown, oi bedgown md petticoat, though 
the latter, distinct from a body and sleeves, is not 
conaidereei to be ancient This tunic was callid 
m British gum hence our word gotin, of which we 
gtill see specimens of short dimensions worn by 
women of the humbler elasse s m 1' iiglaml, Si otland, 
and Wales. 

Hie Anglo Saxon and Danish pc nods of English 
history are marked liy new pi eulianties in costume 
Soon after the departure of the Romans, anil the 
arrival of the Saxons in the 5th c, fashions of apparel 
were introduced from Northern Germ my, which eon 
turned with no material change for see eral centuries 
most important improvement m the ordinary 
dress of the people was the introduction of the shirt, 
a linen garment worn next the skin, for which we 
are indebted to the Saxon invade r» The common 
dreys of the 8th e. consisted, as we hud, of linen 


shirts , tunics, or a kind of surcoat, cloaks fastened 
on the breast or shoulders with brooches j Short 
drawers met by hose, over wluob were worn bands 
of cloth, lmen, oi leather, in diagonal crossings. 
Leathern sandals were worn by the early Anglo- 
Saxons , but afte rwarels the shoe became common 1 
it w os very simple-, auel well contrived for comfort,, 
being opened elow n the instep, anil there, by a thong 
passed through holes on each side of the- slit, drawn 
tight round the fe-i t like a purse A felt or woollen 
cap, called hot (homo our mode.ru word hat), was 
worn by the highci class of Anglo Saxons , hut it IS 
generally- believed that the- seif-, or lower order* 
wcie without any otliu coveting for the head than 
what nituie hid givt n them Tin Anglo Saxon 
tunic still exists in the smocL hod, a sjiecies of 
overall ge m rilly worn by the pe-i-eintiy and some 
faiineis in Lngluid The blouse, worn by workmen 
in Fiance and Svvit/nlinil h.a-e an equally early 
origin 

The Nciinnn Conquest introduced gieater taste 
and spkmhmi into Ihitish costume Aow, were 
lntroehueil t.lovts (q \ ), 
along with flu fishnms of 
ehiiilry 'Ihe mm veil «n "CWwf 

gi ivmg ie(i|i si uts ev ge nth 
m in ol the it mi of lie m> oHL 

V hi IS ellesseel 111 a slim t 
tunic, Imttomil in lioi-t, f 

with gndli, lirge loose dallH 

sleeves, tight hose forming C. l 
pant iIooiih, anel stoi kings m Ij I* «nH 

e single piece pcilke el shoes, 1 . 

and he ed e loth or cap About \ if -i'4 rwSyV 

tins pi nod, silks anel velvets VMrrrrlrv' 
of eln e rs e olours e inn mto» 
usoamongthe lnglni tlisse-s, / I n fin 

by win-in gold thuns wtie / \ V \ 

ge lie i illy worn The ell ess j \ \ \ 

of ladies was of the richest ) k. 

kind Gowns well e in 

broiel. i c el anel bmel. i e d w lth (jl |ltkm of Fifteenth 
tins oi vilvil and the Centuiy 

liodiee, 1 iced ill flout over a 

slom ie he r, now lost qqiinied But the greatest 

eeetntiitity- vv is the lolty steeple lie ul (liens, shewn 

m the in nxed poiti lit, tins ((insisted of a roll of 

lmen, eo < ted with fun 

liwn, wine lx hung to tin 

gioiind en was mostly eff 

tile keel undei tin aim 

111 tilt Kith c , tin impel jfc 

pint of the long hose- r 

or nethti garments began Ej/ 

to be worn loose,or sloshed 
with pi-vts of elilliruit , 

e okuus le t in, anel the aims 
inelshouldei oltlit doublet 
e i jacket we ie f Lsluoutd in Yv '///If 
a similai sty 1< Boots we ie ) mVl 

also yyom loose on the leg, VI UV 

with tin- iipjn i part filling 1 ^ | 

down, lie nc t the oiigiu ot il tf*. I w 

tilt hud tu Buds or rutiles, 
eollir, old velvet lioiimts 
with feathers, came like 

wise into use as may be Lady of Fifteenth 
Seen from the paintings of ( entury 

Ilemy Mil Hall, thei 

ebromeh i, describes several of Henry’s superb 
dresses, oi-l among them o frodr, en coat of velvet, 
embroieb itd all ovu with gold of damask, the 
sleev e s anil breast cut and lined with cloth of gold, 
and tied togethc t ‘ with groat buttons of diamcmda, 
rubies, and orient pciTls ’ The cloaks and 
were of corresponding magnificence. The shirt* Wer® 
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pinched or plaited, and embroidered with gold, (diver, 
or silk The term hone continued to be applied to 
the entire vestment, from the waist to tne feet, 
thiougliout tins century the material is more dis¬ 
tantly stated, for Henry wore knit silk os woll as 
cloth hose the precise period of the separation of 
tho hose into breeches and stockings, is not so 
cleai as the derivation of the lattei term from the 
‘alockifinj/ of hose,’ ‘that is, adding the lower 
part that covered the legs and feet to that which 
was fastened by points to the doublet,’ and wis 
called the nlocl s r lln shoes arid Imakms wen ot 
the German fashion, vuy bund it the tom, and 
of velvet and satin, slished and pufhd Tin hats, 
caps, and bonnets wcri of itmost indites Joans 
and colours 

The dress of tb< nuddh tanks m tlie reign of 
sun in pi infs of tin turn , 
pi mi limit coits, i ml i 
loose kind of ki rsiybn u lies, 
with htoi kings of thi sum 
pun, win tin oidin.uy suit, 
uni tin London apprentices 
wore blue clinks m summu, 
and gownsol thesune culoui 
in winti r, is bulges of sri vi 
tiuli ioi tins ippi ars to 
li ivi bun till ugi of rlomi s 
In distinctions tliorclusof 
the ii nil disin of tbo middle 
i'jcs Tin wom< a wine rus 
sit, 01 long woollin gowns, 
worst id kntlis (luicaftii 
i vllul jiiI tKoals), and white 
c i]is and ipioiiH indwluti 
uudi linn n i inn into gi m 1 il 
an u ’I In i nu ivmg slaws 
i in m mil Mom in in lie 
oidiniuy dn ss ot this jieiind 
The principal n ivi'ty ot lln mgnsol Ldwaril Vf 
and Mary muk tin ‘ltd lounil bonm t m t ip, ot plain 
velvi t in cloth mo, ii on otu side ot tin lu ul, mil 
deioiateil with a pwil nml single ostia h li iflur 
Tlio bonnet itself is piisuvul in tin i ips worn it 
the piesent iliy by the boys of CluistS IJospitd, 
and tluir him unt ml yi How stoikmgs arc sudi as 
weie Mom by tin Loudon ippn litiees it tin (life 
of the found ition of tin hnspitil by the y outbful 
Eelwaid iStchioikiMs 

The mill ccistiimi m Eli/ibetbs itignwas tlie 
large tiunk host, long w listed doublet short (loik, 
lint, band, and ii libel, sbois with roses, mid the 
large mil, but tin gnat lniubis, ‘stulfid with 
hair like woolsuks ’ liter tho si partition ot the hose 
into this garment ami stoi kings, ajtpt ir to have 1« en 
worn throughout the mgn tin y were made of silk, 
velvet, satin, and dam \sk The doublets wen still 
more costly, and quilti il uni skilled, ‘ si isheil, ]aggi d, 
pmchtd, ft'd lined, ’ anil ovu these were woiu ioats 
and jeikrna m as many v irntus as theie aie days 
in the year The i lo tks w ere of the tsp mish, l 1 11 lull, 
and Dutch cuts, ot cloth, silk, velvet, and titleta ot 
all coloms, trimmed with gold, sdvoi, uul Bilk late 
and glass bugles, inside and outside equally superb 
The stockings, shots, slippers, and rulls resembled 
those of the 1 wlies 

Hats now begin to supusede tlie bonnets of a 
former era Thosi ot bener vrere exceedingly 
expensive, and tiny were for the most part made 
of felted wool, dyed The most remaikablc thing 
about these hats m as then numerous shipes some 
were steeple i row neil, otluus who flat and broad, 
like the battlements of a house, and others with 
round crowns, and bands of all colours, and orna 
meuted with huge feathers and broocheB, clasps, and 
jewels of great v alue. See Hats. 
it* 
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As regards female attire, the more conspicuous 
features m the reign of Elizabeth were the farthin¬ 
gale (q v) and ruff The farthingale, or fardingale, 
consisted m an extravagant expansion of the lower 
garments, by means of cane$r whalebone, by which 
the lady seemed to walk in a kind of tub. The 
farthingale, which is referred to by Shakspeare, 
Butler, and other writers, mostly in a satiric vein, 
was the predecessor of the hoop, Vhioh m its turn, 
utter an interval, lias been succeeded by the Crino¬ 
line (q v) and hoop work of steel The widely 
extendi il rut! of tine linen, like a huge frill, is seen 
m tin piekuis of Elizabeth and her envied rival, 
M iry Qui ui of Scots, both stars of fashion in therr 
day 

Lnilci Tames I, the male costume was somewhat 
mole Spinish, as respects the slashing and orna¬ 
menting of the doublet and brccibcs Late in the 
itign, however, tho jackets oi doublets were shurt 
i in d, and the In 11 cln s reduced in size, and fastened 
in luge bows at tbi kirns, the well stockinged leg 
was admired, and the bat worn low in the crown, 
uni with bread bum, as si en in portraits of the 
date JOT) Beirds and whiskirB had become almost 
umvirsalm the icign of Elizabeth, but in that of 
,1 inn s, the former wis sometimes worn trimmed to 
a point, li inging down at the division of the rulf 

In the fun lit loxtuini, there was little change 
The fai tlung ill c outlinin' to be worn by ladies of 
quility, i strong pissioi i fori ign laic was intro 
iliietd, pr iris weie the ivounte |ew(ls, and tho 
mil raamtimiil its (way -.o as to be anathematised 


fiom tlie pulpi 
wiie glam i il 


liifc , mil thi fanen s of female i ostumo 
it in a scuiion pii «bid before the 
king it Whitehall m 161)7—is ‘her French, 
lie i ispunxh, mil la i foolish f ishions ’ 

The iishion of iliess in the lugn of Charles I 
buainc still mini tie iiiledly Spanishand picturesque 
Hie re wtri now Morn tollars ol nch jimnt hue, 
1 u go mil h mgmn down on tho slnmlilris, held by a 
coni miltisstl it the neck, and now tailed Vaiuh/le, 
lrom ill being the most stiikmg part of the dress m 
wine li Vandyke at that time painted portraits 
Tin pimupal habits wen vests and cloaks of 
velvet, en silk dam isle, short tnmscred blenches ter¬ 
minating in studied rolls, anil fixugcs and points, and 
Vtry rnh boots, with laigo pro|ectuig lace tops A 
dn ss of diaries is thus described A falling baud, 
gmn doublet (fiom the aimpits to the shoulders 
wnlc and loose), zigzag turned up ruffles, long green 
hi etches (like i Dutchm in’s), tied below the Knee 
with yellow ribbons, red stockings, green shoe roBes, 
and a short reel cloak 
lined with blue, with a 
star on the shoulder, the 
king sometimes wore a 
1 u ge e r ly at, and at otbe r 
times a long falling band 
with tassels The dress 
ot tho gay courtiers or 
i.avaliers consisted of a 
doublet of velvet, silk, 
or s itm, m ltb large loose 
sleeves, slashed, and 
embroidered, Vandyke 
e ollar and band, and 
short embroidered cloak, 
worn on one shoulder, 
tlu long breeches, fringed 
and pointed, met the 
rufflect tops of the boots, 
the embroidered sword- 
belt was worn over the 
right shoulder, and in it was hung a Spanish rapier, 
and in the flapping beaver hat was worn a plume of 
feathers confined by a jeweL A buff oo&t or jerkin 



Citizen in the tune of 
diaries I. 
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w as often worn, as a better defence than the doublet, 
wlnohis sometimes covered. The engraving repre¬ 
sents a citizen of this period more plainly attired! 

The female costume of this period was rather 
elegant than splendid. * Gowns with close bodies 


and went aieeves wero worn, tnougfi tne rarwnngaie 
was renamed, with a gorget luff standing up about 
the neck like a fan French. hoodB were still worn, 
though with little distinction as to rank The hair 
was worn in small cuils, and the hoods, ot all 
colours, fastened under the chui with curious effect 
Eamuga, necklaces, uul bricelils weie much worn, 
but the Puiitans forbade the females to weai lace, 
jewels, or even braided hiu , and they retained the 
close hood and high crow nod hat 
Towards the close of the reign of (’ll ulcs I, the 
cumbrous farthingale clisappcaitd, with the yellow 
starched ruff and band These tasteless fashions 
being dismissed, the ft mule dress hot imo vnv 
elegant, with its neh full blent anil shoes, anti 
falling collar edged with rich lact, aucl the hur 1 
worn in graceful nughts, but these tunities were 
condemned by the l’uutin purty 
With the r<stoiation of (yhailes II (arm ceitain 
tasteless limm ations upon the degant Vandyke 
costume of the time of t'hailts 1 , wluch wist the 
first resemblance to tin coats ind w-listenits of tho 
present clay Thus mu most picturesque attire 
lasteel little more linn iquirtci of a icntuij Its 
decline was giadiul, lls tlmalnt ehaiutu soon 
degenerated into gioti sqm mss, which in its turn 
changed to stalk memntss I illy m the mgu of 
Charles 11, the doublet was mmh shoitcmd, and 
worn open in front, whirl, and al tin waistband, 
the neh shirt w is shew n , ind the loosi sleeves uml 
breeebi s were elei Li il w itli ribbons ami points, and 
from the knee binds hung long lau rutiles At tin 
w-nsts, too, rutiles weie worn, hut the hue eoUar 
was shorn of its points The cloak was retained 
upon tho lift shouldii, and the high clowned and 
plumed hat lemauud foi a short time, but the 
crown of the hat w as soon lowered 

The petticoat bieielus wc ii another absurdity, 
although ornamenti d with ribbons it the subs, the. 
lining stiatigely appeared below the* bntelus, and 
was tied at the kneis , to matih which, tho sltevt s 
of the doublet only ri uhed to the elbows, anel fiom 
under them bidgul tho milled sleeves of the shirt, 
both being ornamented ivilh ribbons Meanwlul the 
skirt of the doubled h wl been li ngtheni'd from above 
the waist nearly to the knus, and had button" and 
button holes in its entire length, thus becoming a 
coat, anel so name d m airiuvcntory „f 1879, wheiein 
also are the lttins of uamtront, breerhn, pantaloons, 
diaware, and trousers, being the eaihest mention of 
these articles Stockings of various kinds were 
common, and ‘the lower ends of stockings’ ur. 
understood as socks Instead of tho laws collar 
was worn the long square eiule d cravat, of the same* 
material, from Brussels anil i 1 landers 
Passing to the reigns of James II and William 
III, we find tho malt attire gradually fashioned 
according to tlio artitieul costume of tho court 
of Louis XIV Every mticlo of dress was now 
more prim and exact The pettu oat breeches were 
exchanged for tho close fitting garments tied below 
the knee, and therefore called Lnee breeches, tho 
broad-bnmmed hats were turned up on two sides, 
and edged with feathers or iibbons , wc began to 
see the neh long lace cravat anel embroidered waisl- 
ooat, and the oand was now narrowed, so as to 
resemble that worn at the present time by clergy 
men. Wigs, which had been some tune in use, weie 
Worn still longer than hitherto, hanging down in 
front, or flowing upon the shoulders, though the 
colour was altered from black to suit the complexion 


From the 17th to the end of the 18th a was the era 

of Haxr powder (q v), W\gs (q v ), and cooked-bats i 

in these as w other matters were being an excessive 

artificiality in the tastes of the higher classes. In 

the annexed cut, we offer a 

representation of a gentleman 

of 1760, with his owing coat 

and ample cufls, frills at tho 

wrist, ilcc'p waistcoat hanging 

over the 1 legs, long wlnto hose 

(limit ova the' knees, his 

loekedhat folded nnelei lus T 

aim, and in lus hand the open /jfMulllaPgP* 

Snuff box (q v ) .Such was )CKP’B|T». 

the appealanu of what is tra /juni'IMfc 

elitionallv known as tbe ‘old /fAltfs 

English gi n tie man ’ The (oats 

ot the Jhtli c weie of vehe'1 

silk, or b stilt, as well us hro id l IV y 

(loth, and then Milours very VI/ 

fanciful Ilogaith’s favounti Vlli 

colour was sky blue, Bey 

nolds’s, elei ji ermison and no 

let, and Goldsmith rijoieid (niitlenuiu of 17,id 

in plum colour About 17:1(1, 

iloth beeaine flic gum il wi u , the waistcoat being 

of the eostia i mituials, arid niilnowlcred, ana 

some turns the lueuhis Bui kies weie worn at the 

km is and m th(> shoes till the (lose of tho een 

tiuy , mid tla« laigi square plutuil buckle was tho 

ton until 17‘)1, win n shoe strings became general 

Among the mtificiilitus of dress dining the greater 

part of the 18th c, none was moie odious than that 

of Hoops (q \ ), worn by ladies who, by these means 

of expansion, were made to appi ai us if standing m 

an mverti'd tub In the loignx ot George 1 and II, a 

loose kind of eli ipcry it the lnckof the dress, called 

a sotgue, and hooded silk cloaks, wens worn, also a 

\iry small mull, such as have been latily revived 

In tho 18th e , after tin disuse of towering head 

tlusHcs, Veils (q \ ) of an iligant f dirio were intro 

elui eel, and the Fan (q v) was in important article 

foi oi n iraent iriel flirt itiou 

'I'lie formalities of tho 18fli e rulived a soieio 
blow at tlio Fnnih Hi volution, and m the ten 
y are ftom I7‘*0 to 1800 a more complete (hange was 
(.llccted m dress, by the spontaneous action of the 
peojili, than hud t ilce n pt u e at any previous period 
mauutuiy T ii« i)iuu;i la g m m France, partly to 
mark a eoiitinipt foi old i ourt usages, anil partly 
m imitation of ccrtim classes of poisons m England, 
wheise oostumo the Fieneh mistook for that of the 
nation generally This new French dress was intro 
dueed by the party who wore styled the Sans 
Culottes It consisted of a round hat, a short e oat, 
a light waistcoat, anel pantaloons , a handkerchief 
was titil loosely round the neck, with the ends long 
and hanging elown, and shewing the shirt collar 
above, the hair w is cut short, without pov eler, d la 
Titus, and tho shoes were tied with Htrings 
The eompaiativcly simple form of dross of the 
Sans Culottes found many admirers in England, and 
Boon bee ami' common among young men, the change 
from antique fashions w is also greatly helped by 
the imposition of a tax on tho use of hair-powder, 
which was henceforth gem tally abandoned Panta¬ 
loons, whu h lilted closi ly to the leg, remained in 
very common use by those persons who had adopted 
them till about tho year. 1814, when the wearing of 
trousers already introduced into the army, beoat&e 
fasb lonablc It is pmper, however, to mention that 
trousers had, for the previous fiftogix -T”"'tWeaty 
years, been used by boys, and wefe perhaps from 
them aelopteel by the army Previous to the French 
Revolution, the dress 'of boys was almost the same 
os that of men. Although trousers —called bjr the 
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Am prn.fl.nH pants —were generally worn after 1815, 
many elderly persons still held out m knee breeches 
against all innovations, aiul to the present day an 
aged gentleman may occasionally be seen clinging 
to this 18th e piece of dress The general use of 
white neckcloths continued, notwithstanding the 
introduction of tlic standing rollar, till the reign of 
George IY, whin this monarch's taste for wearing a 
black silk kerchief or stock, and also the usi of 
blackstoi ks in the army, c in nil a icmark ilily qnn k 
abandonment of wlnti neckcloths, mil th< adoption 
of black instead The yi u 1825, 01 tin u ibouts, 
was the era of tins signal nujirovi mint in costume 
While thesu leading (hmgiswiri illictmg otliei 
alterations of a liss conspicuous mturc wui from 
timo to tunc tikia/ pi in The dislntuling of tin 
army after tin pi icc of 1SI5 1< il to vauous ti instm 
mations hesuli > those w < have mentiomd VVluli 
pantaloons wui the fashionddi iImss, it bei tnu 
customary to wiai Hi ssivn boots thi sc, which hod 
originated among tin Tie ssi m ti dojis, wi n without 
tops, and wi re worn with sin ill silk twsi Is <1 ingling 
from a cut in front, hung ihiwn our the lowu 
ait of the pantaloons they had i m it ippi uanu , 
lit the ktipmg of them ik m tunned a toiincut 
that pievintul tin it nimiisil usi .Sie Booi-, 
When house is wi ri intioducul fiom tin practuc 
of the army, the usi of Wellington boots to go 
beneath them also bicami common ltilemng to 
the eia of 1815 to 1825 as tint m which trousers, 
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Wellington boots, and frl u k neckcloths oi stocks 
came into login we mij plm tin introduction of 
the surtout m the same period of histoiy I*loin 
the turn when the coll irli ss mil broad skirted co it 
hail disappeaud ib mt tin lomnnnicment of tin 
century, the f ishum ot eoits had i hanged in a ainms 
ways till the abm i nimedoia when tin loose hoik 
coat or surtout w is idilcd to tin list of girmiuts 

Such is a gintial auouut ol tin pioguss of 
fashions in Kngl md until m irly tin pii suit day 
In thine fashions, tin W elsh, Irish uni iScotch li in 
participant, and tIn it is now little to distinguish 
the inhabitants of oni part of tin f T mtul Kingdom 
from auotlu l At li it liilten tins i xixt in )> u tn nl u 
localities-ns, foi lnstanu, tin lomnl hits of tin 
women m Wilks, tin chcckul griy plant of tho 
Lowland (Scottish peasantry, ami the Lilt of the 
Highlandss- will mine somi notice utnlci tin lr 
appropriate hi ids 

Tilt gmeial simplifying of thiss subsequent to 
1815, was not unauompanud by m evpning iffoit 
to sustain i high style of fashion 'I ho mat wont, 
or highly diessul beau of the 18th c , w\is now sm 
ceedeel by the tlamhi, who, with mincing, nffictid 
manners, prided himsdl on his studied collais, his 
trouser straps, and tin ilnsliy bunch of seals whuli 
dangled from lus witdiiham The Regency was 
the era of tins kind ol supreme dimly ism, but it 
continued till latei tunes, and ebaiaetensed a mini 


her of leading public personages ot whom notices 
occur in Jfrukcs’s Itcvwuscenet i, from IS 11 to 1851 


In the present da}, liny be noted a kind of bieik 
elown of ci i e ytlung like foi m ility in gentlemen’s 
walking cod unit 1’lam cloths, of dners hues, 

called Twii els (q v), have almost suptrsedeel niati 
rials of a supcnoi quality , cloth e ips, or soft felted 
hats, called utile auaki s (ste Ha in), cover the 
head, and the feet are provided with short ankle 
boots instead of Wellingtons In evening or dinner 
costume, how cv er, the old “c tiquette of dress eoats 
anil white neckcloths is still maintained Among ( 
the changes that aie taking place m the morning or 
walking elioss, none is so lun.ukable as the grovv 
mg fashion of wearing LnukerbocLtrs These are wide 
loose tiousene to below the knee, leaving the lower 
part of tho leg only Btockmged or covered with 
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leggings This fashion, which lias been corned more 
immediately from the French Zouaves (see Zouave), 
and partly perhaps from the common praoiice of 
stuffing the lower paits of the trousers roughly 
into boots in the western^cegions of the United 
States, is veiy meieli a resumption of the costumes 
seen in old Dutch prints Should it become general, 
liggntcis or boots will come again into use, and 
tlic present generation may live to bco the fashion 
ol male attire work once more round to the knee- 
brt colics of the 18th century In female as well 
is m mile costume, feshion seems to have a ten 
demy to wmk in a cieilc , of this, tho resump¬ 
tion of tlu laithmgali, or hoop, under the name 
of cimohnt, dec idy lifcrred to, offers a sufficient 
example, hi sides allot ding a ludicrous instance of 
tin linn isonmg uiaunei in which extravagances in 
diess ire usuilly followed It is to be observed, 
howivei, tint Lnglislivvomen, chargeable as they are 
with this ihsurdity, sit a must creditable example 
to tin lr six all mu tin woild ill allowing no fan- 
t istic ch inge of fisluon to pii vent them from 
tiking outdoor exniisi m all weathers, to which 
tlic limit mtioduiturn of India lubber Goloshes 
(q v ) b is III it< ri illy' nidi il 

As to the moi il view that miv be taken of tho 
win in sk ilitus of ft malt fislmnib, wi might refer to 
tin mimelous pqnis of Stub in the fettle ? and 
iS /Hctalnr, and also tie wutnigs of other 18th e, 
essayists pissing tin ovn it is c cough to quote 
tin wolds of 11 i/lit a moii ruilit essayist 
‘ Fashion ’ hi siys, i oimt mtfy begins and ends 
m two things if ibliois most- singulaiity and 
vulguity ft is tin piipituil sitting up and then 
disowning i iiitiin stmdaiil of tasti, ileganct, 
md rcbmment wln<h has no otlin formation or 
wthoi ity than tint it is the prevailing distinction 
ot tin moment, wluchwas yistird iv l nlnulous from 
its being m w, anil tomonowwdl be odious from 
its In mg common It is oik of tin most slight and 
insignificant of ill things It cannot fro lasting, for 
it dipt mis on tlu must mt ihmge anil shifting of 
its own huhquiu disguisis, it cmnotbi sterling, 
for, it it w i n , it i mild not depend on the bicath of 
i iprut it must hi supulicnl, to prodiue its mune 
iliuti cflnt on the gaping riovvd , and frivolous, to 
admit of its being assumed it pic isuie by the num- 
bci of those who affect to hi in the fashion, to be 
distinguish* d from the rest of the world It is not 
invthing in itself, noi the sign of anything, but the 
folly and v mity of those who rely' upon it as their 
gnatist pride and om uncut It takes tho firmest) 
hold of weak, llimsy, and uarrow minds, of those 
who-, emptiness conceives of nothing excellent but 
whit is thought so by others That which is good 
for anything is the betttr foi being widely diffused. 
Hut fisluon is the aboitive issue of vam osteuta- 
tion md exclusive egotism it is haughty, trifling, 
attected, servile, despotic, mean and ambitious, 
prt cisc and fantastical, ill in a breath—tied to no 
mle, and hound to tonfoim to every rule of the 
niinutt ’ For a large variety of amusing particulars 
eonierniug fashions, ‘stars of fashion,’ &t, during 
the pist two centuries, we refer to Mrs Stone’s 
Chronttlev of Fashion (Loud 2 vols 1845) W C 
FAST (a word common to the Teutonic tongues, 
w liu li (Irimm derives from a root signifying primarily 
to hold, keep, observe, and hence to restrain one’s 
silt, Lat jep/ntum, Gr niiteia, Hebr tsom) is 
the word used to express a certain self-imposed 
u.stiaint with respect to the nourishment or the 
body The abstinence enforced may be either 
partial, when the restriction is confined to certain 
articles of food, or t ital, when all sustenance is 
dispensed with for a specified time The origin of 
the custom seems to be coeval with man’s first 
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experience of the salutary mflticflee which absti¬ 
nence exercises on the health, and With his more or 
less instinctive consciousness of the necessity of 
retaining the body in due subjection to the soul 
By degrees, the self mortification which it implied 
raised xt into a sacrifice offtred to the Deity, it 
became a rtluious observance, was sunounded 
with rites and (crcmouiih and finally boro tlie 
stamp of a tin me law < lim iti, the habits of .a 
people, and then cmd, give it it different pi nods 
different clnrn tmsfcics , but itiniv be piomnuuid 
to have bun a lccogiuscd institution with all the 
moie cnilisid n itions, espiuilly thow ot Asia, 
thiougliout all lnstom turns Wt find it in hiji 
estimation among the ini u nt l’usi i s ot hum It 
foimul a pionum nt h itim m the ciiimouus of the 
Mysteries of Mitlnas and ionnd its wav to_,ithci 
with tliesi, oi 11 Annum, ( ijpidoua I’outus mil 
Asia Minor, to l’dtstme and lmitliwud ti tin 
wlids of S< y tin i 'J he men nt ( him si mil Hindus, 
and prinupilly the littei lit ucordinet with the ir 
primeval new which they held in common with 
the l’aisns of luiviii rail lull sill ilion mil 
diminution, i 1 tin ti uisnn^i itirn ot th s ml mil of 
the body is tin tcmpiiuy j n n of i t ilh n sjunt 
cailli l fisting to m linn itm il i v i s Altheu li 
the Vidas itt uh htele imp >it met to tin cMiinu 
turn of tin hilv yitllii I uiki by tin dm olisiiv 
aim of whnh tin Hindu hi In \ i is puuin d tiom 
all liib sms rii|uiies linin' i tin l thin s an mini 
Umipted 1 ist li r till h,iu of tw hi diys J gy pt 
sums to hue liil t w oi no i mipulsoiy gincril 
fasts 1ml it is estiblishi I hiyiinl di ul t, th it f n 
the unti itimi min the iiivstini if Isis and O mi 
temporary ahslinui i w is u_oiously mftiiul In 
Hum, all solemn aets an pun did b\ i jniml of 
fasting, the si asoiis i f tin m w mil full m ion bung 
CHfiei ullj eiuiMiiitel to this uti In I u i, whin 
abstmuiie fiom tin fb sb of om n is pirt ol the 
religion ot all Huddliists and vvoisbippirs of Brahmi 
alike, the iniunci and tutu s ot tin nb nv inci i uy 
according to tin iili h ion of tin induiduil \ an, 
mTibit, tbi T>il ill mi alt i and 1> „rln linmti i hold 
this liw in eommoii lint < h i obseivid and 
gave i ln„h jilaei tio m nil listdiys sn li is 
the thud diy ot tin ii itu d il tin 11 iisiui m 
mystenes, mil th it Joi ml met th sl who i mu 
to consult the oi icli t J my li mu s h id 1 1 ibst an 
from food in twuitv t in horn is we 11 liiiiwn 
It need hardly In aided tint th K maisdid not 
mint so imjioitmt in <1 mint if tin ti stu i 1 , ini 
cerunoines which tiny idiptiil tmin their mi h- 
bours, though w ith tin m the pi i inds of f istmg wi ri 
of less fitqui nt lei inline Sm 1 lit. um mu I, 

As to tin Si untie lues, tlthongh wt laid tin 
people of Nan till uudi rji m,, onisiond fists, 
to which cvm aiimi ils w t ri m lilt ti t intoim, yd 
tlie Alps at luv stt iput one ilty only in tli i 
whole yoai for tin purposi of f istmg 'I In 10th 
day of tht stventli lii mth (J ishi i), c died ‘the Hay 
of Atonement’ (Yom hippui) oi, as the liolust 
of the whole yi ir, ‘tin Suhbith of Sibbaths’ 
was ordamul for the ihisUnmg of the r/ilwnh,’ 
which the troiiitiimd liw ixplans j> meining 
the strictest and most rig >i i us abstinence fiom 
all food or drink, as also turn washing, anoint 
lug, the putting on of sand ds, &c , from thp sun 
Bet of the ninth to tin using of time stars on 
the evening of tht tenth tin In process of 
time, jr* 1 ) clays of compulsory f istmg were oildeil, 
m ojPjfbmoration of certain days of humiliation 
andfFarional misfortune—viz, the 17th of the 
fc-C ,-i month (Tamus), as thi anniversary of the 
taking of Jerusalem both by Ivebm hiuliu z/ar and 
Titus, the 3d of the seventh month (Iishn), when 
Ishmael had lulled Gedaliah, the Jewish governor 
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appointed by the Babylonians (Jer xli 2)j the 
10th of the tenth month (Toboth), in ?WB«xn- 
bianco of the siege ot Nebuchadnezzar; the 13th 
of the twelfth month (Adar), the fast of Esther, 
and the day most rigorously kept, next to the 
greet Day of Atonement - the uth of the fifth 
month ( Ah), the anniversary of the destruction of 
tbi trst timpli by Nobui hadmzrar, and of the 
second by 'litus Tint the peopli had at all times 
hein pnuif to attach grtat iinjuirtam o to the use of 
this pi n uu i m n lsihle sign of outw ard contrition, 
is i U ir from th it oiihn mie of the Mosaic law whioh 
puts into tin hinds of the hc.nl of a family the 
jmwiril umfimng si It linposi d \ ows of abstineuoo 
withm dm limits The community loved to exptess 
tlnu piintiiui fm sm oi then glut on the death of 
„u it men by ornsumil fastings Tiny were also 
i oiisult ltd in i llu u nt me uis ot avi rtmg the divine 
wiith, ot instiling mi toryr ovu an enc'my, or of 
himging down mu fiom luivcn lb suit's, fasting 
w is not until ijutntly risoitul to by those who 
wished to fui tinu minds fiom all hindrances to 
im dll it mo, ih in tin ioitv diys ot Mosos (Kxod 
\\\iv JS] ii lln fist ol Duutl (Daniil, x 2 ami 
J) 1 Iih 1 1 t ol ( onti nijil itmn i it nil^h< bo called, 
s ms ilho to Inu In i n tin model irmtatod by 
th 1 ilihabsls Minn ot whom in known to have 
listed fiom Sihlutli to Svhluth in later times, 
wluii itti i tin il,stimturn ot tho ti mplt, sacrifices 
hid ec isi 1 f istiue as i lining i dieitnso in tho 
lb sli md lit if llu individual w is lonsiderid 
to hi in soim digue a suhsttuli loi the animal 
whnh lud tmimily In ui otti ml up by the priest 
1 loin i nu ms to k pi ut met and lnwimi jmnhca 
turn wlnih pm pom clone it lud bein oiigmally 
inti nrleil to si i \ i, it bet mu an i nil mil a virtue ill 
itsi if in ibusi, milt id, in itim unknown nor uude- 
nomiii 1 i\in in tin ihys ol the pniphtts If wo 
uld to tbu tlie endlisn i hnn of due ralamitus and 
ivti ruiiwid jn isi i utions of whit h thi Jews have 
In tn the v li tuns I n w my i Jong <i iitmy, the evtr 
im ii wing nundi i ol then tists i onniu moiativi of 
di iths md ti iliulatuins will be Iiu from stuprising 
Most nt tin si, howiiii wlncli win suptiadded 
Ii mi turn In turn s mil fill into oblivion Over 
md 1 in tin si\ dn uly iTuntiomd but ftvv tntiro 
il lys ie now obsiiml by tin orthodox, and these 
uu n ly ot i Innl chain In 1 wtme, with tho 
bus ilw i>s implus i ntiu ibstim nee, and lasts, 
ivupt on tin Hiyol Atom limit uid the,9th of Ab 
win n tin smut t of tin jircMous evening is tho 
si_,n bn its tonimi nenm ut from the bieak of tho 
day to tin apptaTaneo ot th' first three stars 
SieLilitb mil ashis, tin gaili of the ] uni tent in 
uu ii n*- turns «uc no longer worn, but as the 
spit nil lioliniss of thi Diy of Atom merit is cele- 
liritid by vinous solemmtns (mo ltsirvAis), so 
tin dupist mom mug ovu tin loss of temple and 
count!y is Msibly ixpiessid by may eeiemomea 
in thi Jewish syn igoguts mil holms on the 9th of 
Ab On tb it il ly ilso, to uld thi individual to tho 
nation il soimw, tin n nut i es ue gnu rally visited 
(si i Ti w rsir lliri s) Ot si vtril li df days of fasting 
tbit Invi smvjved, wi will mention the first two 
Mondiys and tin fust 7 hursday in the second 
month (ly ir) md in thi eighth month (Ohishwan), 
(shcui v ai li umshi v eslu m), in ci lel>rition of the two 
inietnig ]>omth of Ruinmir and w inti l, os also, several 
d lys In lou tin New yi ar i i' Dav of Judgment, and 
biforc tin 1 Diy of Atoncnh-nt The individual 
is hound to ichbrate by fasting tbi anniversary of 
the dt ith of his pari nts, his own weilrUng day uixtil 
the pufoimance of the marriage i orexnony, and 
the birth ot his first-born male child (up to it* 
thirteenth yeat—when the duty falls upon tho latter 
hims elf), on the day preceding the Peeach (Pasha) 
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—in f ommcmoration of the sparing of the Israelite 
first born m Egypt For the several hoars’ fasts 
on the two New years’ Days, and qn the first six 
days of the Feast of Tabernacles, we refer likewise 
to Festivals, and wo will only add in conclusion 
that the Sabbath o tuses the postponement of any 
fast—that of the Diy ot Atonement only txreptcd 
— which may happen to bt comcnk nt with it, and 
that children—girls up to their twelfth, boys to 
their thirteenth yoai —pregnant women, and the 
sick, are exempted from the observance 

In the time of Christ, fisting, as we have seen, 
was held in high < nti motion The Mondays and 
Thursdays—the inarkt t days, on which th< judges 
sat, and the law w is read in the si nogogui s weie 
especially sot aside foi this pin pose by the I’hariw < s 
The Kssenes fastid even mine frequently The 
Sadducees alone took exception to this iile, anil 
'Were therefore conRidercil ungodly Christ lumsclf 
neither approved nor disappumcl of tlio custom, 
buf, 38 111 “11 matters of ceremony, allowed his 
disciples, Jews and (h utiles, to act according 01 
contrary to the ir old habits He is distinctly ug mist 
such a lommaiidnient, mil even ixcusis those who 
did not fast His own ibstuiune fiom food foi 
forty days was like tint ot Mosts, entm ly an 
individual act, and agiinst a voluntaiy and limited 
imitation of sue h ibstinc nee, to which the spirit 
might move a man, no objc etion whatevc i was to la 
taken* During the lirst centuues of Chnsti uuty, 
these volunttry f istswn* in queiitenough, the mw 
(onverts adhering in most casts to thou old rite, 
and only taking c ue to eh mge tin clays, which had 
been days ol abstinence, m then fountr leligions, 
foi others ill side s, the y wc re eonsidc ml a In fitting 
preparation foi holy ic ts md feasts, foi orcliu 
ation and baptism The tune mostly cohbratid 
annually in common by all were the forty houis 
from Friday afternoon to Sunday morning, timing 
which tune Clmst 1 ly in the sc pul el uc Hut not 
before the cud of the second imtuiy was iiiythmg 
like an ordinance ptomulgittd with uspcettofist 
mg m the new lcligion lit was lust Moutanus who, 
as tlu I’aiaelite, mtroduud, imong othu liws ot 
excessive' severity anti rigour, fisting, as an min 
bition upon the faithful The Wednesdays mtl 
Fi lehiys, as the day s w In n Chi ist was taken prisonc r 
and crucified, ware nude davs of stuetesfc ibslin 
ence fiom ill food, while ecu the othei elays ot the 
week, dried, uncooked victuals only wane allowed 
Asceticism anel monlelnsm hid their shite, m 
the gradual development of the doctrine of the 
necessity ot mortifying tht flesh, and is a natuial 
consequence, in the growth and eliflusiou ot the 
custom of fasting Yet, m tht first six centuries, 
the difference m the various Clnistnn communities 

* Roman Catholics, however, maintain that all the 
words of our Lord, which to Piotistants appear to 
disoountenanoe the obligation of fasting, cue duected 
exclusively against the ostentatious and self reliant fasts 
of the Pharisees They even under-tand the language 
which he used in condemning tlio praetieo of the Pharisee 
fasters, as containing a direct exhortation to his own 
disciples—not that they should abstain from fasting— 
that they should fast with suitable dispositions. They 
hold, moreover, that m exempting his disciples from 
fasting, he had regard only to the actual time of lus 
own presence among them It was moongruous, he 
said, that the oluldeen of the marriago should fast as 
long as the bridegroom was with them, but, he added, 
‘the days will come when the bridegroom shall be 
taken away from them and then they shall fast m 
those days’ (Mark m 20, Matt ix 15) Hence they 
infer, that from tho tune> of our Lord’s asoension the 

S racticc of fastuig became obligatory on his disciples, 
ie temporanr cause of the exemption hitherto existin g 
having ceased. 
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was not greater an any* other doctrine or ceremony 
than in this Bishops and councils, however, gradu¬ 
ally fixed the times and seasons for the whole of 
Christendom The 40 hours had gradually become 
40 days, called the Quadragesima, and the Council 
of Orleans, in 541, made it binding upon every 
Christian not to cat any meat during this time, 
save only on the Sundays * The eighth council at 
Toledo, in the 7th c, declared those who ate moat 
during Lent, sinners unworthy to partake in the 
resume turn From the 8th c to the lltli, when a 
giadual reaction set in, tin laws of fasting and the 
punishments awarded to the transgressors became 
stricter and stricter, interdict and excommuni¬ 
cation were among the penUtics By degrees they 
had bcc ome so numerous md diflc rent in kind, that 
they were divnhrl into—] Jejmmini gencridc (a 
fast binding foi all) 2 (hmstietuduiariura (local 
i ist, Ac ) , J Pi intent] ilc' (atonement foi all trank 
grissums), 4 Votivum (consequent upon a vow), 
5 Voluutare (lor the bitter carrying out of an 
undertaking) These, agini, weie kept cither ns 
1 Jijunmm niturnlc (in entire abstinence fiom 
food oi dunk, ispeciilly in pieparation tor the 
u c c ption of tlio Km h mat), 2 Abstincnti i (certain 
food only being illowcd, but sevc i d times a day), 
J Jc |iuuum cum abstmuitii (the sime food, but 
which must lie taki n nine a diy only), and 
4 .Tijmuuin snu ibstim .'tut (ill hmdR of looil, but 
only once i il.i\) Ih 'ood piolubited on partial 
fiat days included, dm ng certnn puiocls, not only 
the filebh of quadrujM'Is, fowl mil fish, but also 
the ‘ Inc tic mi i’ —i c, nil tint comes fiom quad 
luped md bud is bulfci, eggs, nulk, Ac We 
c moot 111 ic eutci into cict id, tin disc rcjiamics and 
cliircicucos of cqimicm with lispcct to the times and 
modes of fisting, ot to the food pi olnbited, being, 
i veil among successive popes and contemporary 
bishops mil cldc is ot tin chunk ho numerous, 
and involved in such obscurities, tint the church 
histoiniis themselves bIu mlc from tnumerating 
them Siifhcc it to si\ th it they gradually' 
iltvilojMil in the Roman Chuich into—I Weekly 
fasts, ot which Fueliv, as the’ eliy ot the crucifixiou, 
seems to liive been c ul\ md generally observed 
To this w is adile d the V\ e due scl ly, as tin day on 
which the th ith of (.'Inist was reserved Upon 
'J'hese two days ittcived the uunt of Stations, a 
turn borrowed fiom the stahouts of the Roman 
soldiers, m accord nice with the views hold by the 
asecties and monks, tint they were the warnois of 
Clmst At a synod in Spaiu in tlic beginning of 
the 4tli c, the Siturd iy w is suptradded, but this 
innovation met w ltli gi t at opposition, especially 
in the Last, wlieie Jewish notions regarding the 
Sabbath bail obtained a moie peimment recogni¬ 
tion 2 Vigils, ongmally' night services observed 
by the first Christians on thi cv e of Sundays and 
festivals, partly in imitation of the Jewish oustom 
of celebiatmg the entrance of the' sabbath and of 
festivals on the evening of tho previous day, and 

* It is only just to add, however, that here again 
Catholics dissent strongly from the Protestant view of 
thiB history They a dmi t, that the followers of Monts- 
nus did introduce greater rigour and frequency into 
their fasts, but they deny that before the tuno of 
Montanus the practice of fasting was not fully reoog- 
msed m the Christian Church, and regaided as strictly 
obligatory The very earliest allusions to the forty 
days’ fast of Lent ( tessaracoste) regard it as an estab 
lished and recognised institution Tho veiy first 
fathers who allude to it, speak of it as ‘ handed down 
and observed by the church,’ and so far is its origin 
from being ascnbable to the influence of Montanism, 
that, on the contrary, the earliest relaxations which 
tho church admitted were a reaction against the 
excessive and intolerable rigour of that f a na ti cal nek 
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partly in fear of the danger to whioh a service in 
the daytime would have exposed the early converts. 
Although these night services became unnecessary 
m the course of time, they were still continued up 
, to the 4th o , when, owing to the abtiBes to which 
they led, they were abolished, or rathei transformed 
into fast-days, kept on the eve of great festivals 
in honour of Christ, Mary, Saints and Apostles 

3. The great or 40 da vs’ List (Quadragesimal fast), 
the most important md most rigorously enforced of 
alL The 40 hours of fast, m commemoration of the 
40 hours during which Christ’s body lay m the 
tomb, gradually expandi d to 10, or rathei 40 days, 
as mentioned befoie in pious allusion to the 40 days 
of Moses, Llijab, Clnist, the 40 ye.ua’ sojourn in. 
the desert, or the 40 camps--all consider* <1 typical, 
and the fasting bet uni an cm tin nearei Passion- 
week itself appioachcd, in which many other signs 
of mourning and contution veie gent rally exhibited 

4 The Quatuinhu fasts on the Wi dm sdays, Fridays, 
and >Satuida>s in one week ol each season, in 
imitation of the lour Jewish fasts m the 4th, 5th, 
7th, ami 10th month — Theic were still many other 
fasts, such as those of m dm ition, &,< , but as they 
had only a tempo] ai-y t xisti in e, wi cuinot treat of 
them lure Nor i m ivi enti i into the v moils 
dispensations gruitcd by the chmeh, m the special 
postoial littus gi him lily jssmil bi fore Quailia 
gesimi, not into tin vnmtious in flic* nbutiami 
of fists indfisfmg in om owndiys, wt i in only 
add, that tiny him in i gu it im isme lost tin ir 
ioimei seventy, and tint only partial abstinence 
1 H the rule m all < isis The opinion held by the 
thnrcli in foimi r days, that fisting is inintoiurns, 
and ionducive to the "ilv ition of the soul, lias 
unde i gout no i lian gi 

With iihput to tin (link Clan ill, we lme to 
obscive that fasting w is anil is kept with much 
greater seventy, the non obsitvanee of it being the 
least venial of sms The days hue extend over 
almost thue quartt is ot the yi ar The print ipal 
onts are the Wedmxiliy uid Friday—with a few 
exieptious--thioHglniut the wholo year, the gnat 
Eastoi fast, lasting 48 days, tint of Christmas, 
30 days, that in lionoin of the Vugiii, 14 days, anil 
that of tin A-jiostlis hi ginning on Momliy aftir 
Trinity, and extending to th< 20th of June Besides 
those sinallei fists of prtpaiation, whu li com 
spend to the vigils of tin Roman Chiu eh, they b ive 
many mon ouasioiial fists, whiih we, liowevir, 
must onut hen 

The Church of England considers fasting a 
praisewratliy, but by no nil ms obUgvtory custom 
According to Hook’s ('hunk Dutumam the dis 
tinction betwi m the l’roti stant ami tin Roman 
Cathobc view of fasting i (insists m this, that the 
lloman Catholu ri g nils the use ol fasting as m 
lmpeiative means of giace, tlio I’rotestant only as i 
useful exercise pieparatmy for the means of gi ici 
In proof how much tin Church of England has li ft 
the question of fasting to the conscience and disue 
tion of lior members, it miybe observed that she 
has neither ilelinc cl tin mode or degree of tasting, 
nor anywhere given a positive command to fast 
, It has been remaiktd that no bishop of the Church 
of England has in an tpistopal charge laid down 
fasting as a positive requncnicnt The days name d 
by the English Church as seasons of fasting or 
abstinence, aro the forty (lays of Lent (q v ), melud 
mg Ash Wednesday and (jood hnday, the Ember 
(q v) days, the three Rogation (q v) days, and 
all the Fridays m the year (except Christmas Day) 
and the eves or vigils of certain festivals 

The Scottish almanacs contain lists of the fast- 
day* of all the principal places m Scotland. These are 

session of the Established Church of the parish, or by 
concurrence of kirk-sessions in towns, bat generally 
by use and wont fixed as to their date. The fast- 
day is always some day of the week, preceding 
the Communion Sunday, or Sunday set apart m 
the Preshyteuan eliurches for the dispensation of 
the Lord’s Supper It is usually appointed as 0 day , 
for ‘ fasting, hmruliation, and piayer’ Business & 
guiurally suspended, shops shut as on a Sunday* t 
and churches iqiened foi public worship By Set > 
net of pailumont passed not many years since, 
factories arc prohibited from carrying on work on , 
the pariah last day, but m consequence of the eccle¬ 
siastical divisions m Scotland, it has become more 
common than it once was for agricultural and other 
kinds of work to be carried on The fast day of a 
huge town is always a busy day on the railways, 
many taking advantage of it foi excursions, aud 
malcuig it a day of amusement , too many, also, a 
day of dissipation and uveli> That it is nght to 
keep up the annual fast day in these cucumstauoes 
is doubted by many who themselves conform to its 
leligums observance, although of that observance 
fasting thu s not now gt utially form a part. Many, 
liowevir, doubt if it iver was a good institution, 
alleging that it is inconsistent with the frequent 
celebration ot the Lord’b Supper, winch they deem 
right md desirable, and to which theie is a growing 
tf ndenty '1 he Scottish Itcformeis, as appears from 
the Foil Fool of Dunipluu, timtemplatod the 
ordinary cchbrition of the Lord’s Suppci at least 
once a month , and the fust day, as it now exists in 
Scotland, ilinvis its ongin fiom .a later period 

A few winds lcinaui to be said of the Moham- 
midan lasts Islam, as an ollspring of Judaism 
mil < ’lirmti uuty, adopted tins custom with many 
olhus fiom both iliurcli<s 1 lining tlie wholo 
month of Rairiailin, in wlucli the. Prophet brought 
the Koran lrorn hi aven, catiug, drinking, smoking, 
smelling perfumis, Ai , ire stuctly forbidden from 
diybriak till sunset, for the mti rvening nights, 
however, ill these lestmtious wo iemoveil There 
ue be idis many volantiry lists, cxpiatoiy like 
the lOtli ot Mohanaui, corn sponduig to the Jewish 
Day of Atonement, or tor the averting ot tlie 
Divine wi ith m Huddi n cal unities, oi as au mdein- 
nitu ition for tin omission of mtiuu pious acts, ns 
the pilgrimage, Ac Su JLVi s, Mohammedanism, 
Monks 

Bisulis tlio Bible, Schuhhan Aruch, Koran, and 
the Fathers gtneiallv, wo riicr to the following 
nuthoi itn s on this subpet Bingham, Ong vol ix 

1, 21 FabrirniH, liibliogi Anttqu/iuu, c 11 , J A 
Muraton, Do Quatuoi Tevqiorum jejuniis, &c , 

J Dalluus, De Ji) units ft Qiwdragnuma, 1054, 

Si horn’s < 4 esrh ichtiforichu ngen , Th 1, Briefe liber 
d Gottejid d margin! Km fa, von Dr E v Muralt 
(Leip 3818), Sngel, Altilimtl Altcrtliumer, Dasscl, 

J)e Jure Tmipor (Juad? ages , 1(>17, Waloh, De 
ftfunio Quad]uqisiniah (Jina, 1727), Ilombtirg, 

De (Juadi agesima Vet man Vlirmtia.norinii it, ntibus 
in ea quondam vtdatte dm qua rham de recenhar. 
Papist , (him , Bum , Sqnan, Georgian, Marontt , 

Jai obit, tic dtmcritit) (Hi bust 1677) 

Fasting, or lit privation of food, is, ui a physio¬ 
logical sense, a state inconsistent with the continu¬ 
ance of life in most waim blooded animals morn 
than a few weeks If water is not supplied, the 
pei iod is much shorti r, be*Tig in man commonly not 
more than a very few days, or at most a week. , 
Persons have been found in coal pits and uunee, And 
m other situations whole access to food hos bpen 
impossible, but where water could lie had, as Iona 
as six weeks after their seclusion, still alive, 
of course in a very feeble condition, and g very 
small duly allowance of food has supported lira 

»» 

) 

gen«raUy*one m each year, appointed by the kirk- 


it 





FAST AND LOOSl^FATE, FATALISM. 


longer than this, as in some cases of shipwreck, and right ( fas) to do so The mystery with wjtmh this 
other accidents at sea. Oases of alleged fasting, lore was surrounded, for purposes Of power and profit, 
longei than tins, as in the notorious woman of by the favoured class, was dispelled by Cn Flavius, 
Tuthury, are certainly in most instances due to the scribe of Appius Ciecus, who surreptitiously 
imposture. The insane would appear, in some copied from the pontifical book the requisite mfor 
instances, to boar fasting bt ttu than the healthy /nation, and published it to the people m the forum 
Hyhernatmg animals (s/c Hybminatios) are cap From thin, time tables (fash) became common, very 
able of sustaining the want of food for an aim iruitly much resembling modem almanacs They contained 


b common, very 
They contained 


indefinite period of waits diuiiig the winter sin p , tin days ami months of tin year, the Nones, Ides, 
but no warm blooded anun il can endure fasting m liwful and unlawful days, Ae* , astronomical obser- 
anything bke the same dtgiee as the reptiles in \ alums on the nsing and setting of the fixed stars, 
many of wluc li, indeed, tlic natm il stall of t \i t tin common <uient of the seasons, brief notices 
enca is one of long intervals between tin tirnis of 1 loneeiinng tin mtioiluction and signification of 
taking food, and in whuh the vitil eh.inge of icrtun rite-, tin di dilation of temples, the dates of 
texture is remaikvbly slow J'hus, tin monk adorns, dmsteis, and the like In later times 
able amplubiouH niumd, the Ptoliii* mu/innu i, his tin exploits uul honouis of tin lmpoiial family 


been known to live for ye ms without food, uni tin 
same is trot of salarflunleis, tm tonus, md <au 
goldfishes In tasting, tin' body gridmlly einui 


w/r< didy entiled in tin cab nil u The celebiated 
/’iisfi of (Hul is a sort of jx/itical <orapanum to 
tin eah ndu as publish'd by Julius f'.taar, who 


ates, most of tin seditions in u listed m git it 1V iiimxlelle el the Koinui ye il 


diminished, and at last tin mini il In it J ills j ipully 
m all parts of thi body In itti mjiting the i, am ly 


Si veil] very euiions spa miens of f isti on stone 
•mil lieu hie hue ban disc oveud, of which erne of 


of pel sons n dueod by fisting, tooel must be given tin most lcniitkibh is tlic Knlmd irium Fi vnesti 
m voiy small qu mtiti, s il t turn md of the most mini, whn It stood in the Iowa jartof tilt forum of 
nourishing iuilI digi stibk on ilitv , stiinnl mts sluuild I’lineste di scribal by Suetonius Of these ancient 


nourishing anel dim stibk iptility , stiinnl mts sluuild 
bo cither within Id, oi vi ry < mtnnislj nlmuuste ie el 
The most importmt point, m\f to tin i, gut vticm 

. S il f 1 1 1 i ^ i. r i 


l’i i msti ik scribal by Suetonius Of thesi ancient 
f isti, tkan ut enumti ited by Foggini, a learned 
It ill in mtiipniy One of tin most mteiesting is a 


of the food, and soim turns ea n In lou fuexl is given rnnl elui m u, known u tin K di ml mum Kusticnm 
at all, is tile* remox il of tin 1 toipm uul dull ol the Finnsiamini It is ait on him sides of i cube, tacli 
body by gruluilly applied In it with liutum of snh of whuh is dun 1 into thin tolumns, eiaeh 


the limbs See Tn di in inn s /Vn/wJo//// Fund ie It's 
Phymolor/y, Chossat, ]lnhnthe\ on I’himutmii 


aJiiiiui (inhi tang i m th Jhe vinous ngricul 
tin il opi l,itmns to bt l i tfonm d m ( ai li month are 


FAST AND LO(HE is th. nunc of t du itmg on this eui-oiis lib,, in uldition to the ordi 


gome, also c itlcd PiuLnn/ at tin lit It, w hu h ijijii us 
to have been much pi ictixd by tin gipsits in tin 
time of Shales|n ai i Tin following is i dese nption 
' A leatlu rn hi It is math up into i numb, ? ol mti n, tl, 
folds, and placed algtwm, upon i tabli (In, of 
the folds is mule to km mb], tin middle ,>t i 
girdle, so th t whoever skill (hilist a skiuu into 
it would think In lie Id it fist to tin tilth , whin a 
when he lias so done', tin pa son with whom he 
plays miy take bold of both aids, md di iw it 
away’ The game is ntill piutisnl it f ui iu,s 
and aunilat meetings mnia the him <>t Pmk 


n uy inhumation lontinal in tin si ( ilendiis In 
tin month of M iy, for etiuiph, tile i untie is told 
th it his ,oiii must lx wadid ins slut]> shorn, Ins 
wool w islu ,1, K< 

2 / ees/i li main m 1{,\(n mi wcle thronules, 

and lining tin n iiues of tin eousuln .and other 
m tgistr it. s of (In veil mil in e'liitnie ration of tht 
most i, in irk ib], > .ants m the history of Home, 
not, d down oppositi flu dies on whuh tiny 
o, iiiiial Fioin its i],j)li, itum to thesi thtonulcs, 
tin wind fi'ti Linn to be us, ,1 by the prxts ,is 
synonymous with liiston, it i,colds A veiy nita 


the Oartet , th, onginal plume, ‘Fast and Loos,,’ < sting spa mu n of t.stio this class was discovered 
howevei, is now used to d.signite tin am, but of , " I tll 1 l at 1,1 1 >*' , fragm, nts into 

those uumeious slippery eh u le ti is w hose eo.h oi «hi‘h dill ad ban hiokoiiwiir cnlJe. tal and arranged 


etliies dots not fenbid tin ni to say one thing mil do ]’! f irdinal A 1 , \ in,lei I irncxe, and place'll in 
anotliei tin < ipitoi, when they m iy still be seiu, together 

FASTFN’B EVF c <__ . with some addition il petitions which weie discovered 


l'ASLJSN is H V is Set Silicon Tiimiav hi 1317 mil 181b Isa Smith’s Da honary of GieeJe 

FA'STI Fuy, in Litm, signifies diam law, uul and Homan Aida/iutu s, 10 a ‘Fasti,’ and also the 


fashtt, anything in ouoiduiu with dniiu 1 iw 
Hence the 1 du s la\ti, 01 liwful diys, among the 
Homans, vvt*re the diys on whuh it wis liwful to 
transact business lxsftn t tin pi elm Hut tin surd 
books, in which the lawful diys of tin you vur, 


>11 title on * 0 ih nd.u ’ (Romin) in the s tine work 

TAT LITE is the term ipplied to a composi¬ 
tion of linseed oil mil pip.elay bee LtlC 

FA'TA MOIKIA'NA is a striking kind of mirage 


maiked, wire themselves dani'mii it, cl /uiU, and obsaial 111 tin Stt ait of Me ssin a A spectator on 
tile term was einployal, in an extended sens., to I s ^ olc Sl 1 images of men, houses, ships, Ac, 

signify vai mus kinds of legisf.is, winch litae ban 8 " lu ' turn s m the vv itei, sometimes in the air, the 

often confound.d with each otlici Tlnse ngistas SU,K object having frequently two images, one 

fall rtifcn t.Wn nimt.iml divmmim t.lw' fasti Sun m UlVilfcm MlKA( K 


fall into two punupil divisions the* bash Sicii oi iuv,,te< * Mika( k 

Halciulares, and the Fasti Ann iks 01 11 at 01 ia FATE, FATALISM, express a conaptmn which. 

1 Fastt Kalenda) , 1 , or 1 ilendais ol the yexar, las nune or less prevailed in all leligions The 


were kept exclusively bv tlie» priests fot about foui 
oentunes and a half alter tin building of the uty 
The appearance of the new moon was pi oil mned by 
a pontltcv, who at the s ime time annenmeed to the 
people the time which would interne 11 c between the 
Kaleuds (q v ) and Nones (q v ) See also 0 UiNDAii 


winds aie derived from the Latin Fatum, which 
h is pumaiily a passive signification, denoting some¬ 
thing uttered—a decree or ordinance The Greek# 
e \pte Hsal the same thought by Lima) mens fflotia, 
ignin, w is the active personification of the idea— 
the goddess Fate or Destiny It lepresented, in tile 


On the Nones, the country people issembled foi the Greek mythology, the final monotheistic element! 
purpose of le irmng Horn the Ilex Sauorum the various — the vague Unity binding together and dominating 
festivals of the month, aud the days on which they ovtr the crowd of Olympian deities In Homer, 
would f ill In the Bamc way, those who intended Moira has a double meaning, appearing sometimes 
to go to law, learned on what tlays it would be as superior to the will of Zeus, and son#etimea as 
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inferior to this will With the oottrse of Grecian 
thought, the conception of Fate became more spirit¬ 
ualised In iEschylns ii is an inexorable Destiny, 
m Sophocles and Plato, it is more of a free and 
ordering Will In the later forms of Greco ltoman 
Speculation, again, it undercots various modifita 
turns With the Upu urcaiis, it seems identical w ltli 
Chance (Twche), with the Stous, it w tin \uy 
opposite of this In the one case, tlic Absolute is 
|y a mere blind fatality in tin otlni case, it is .in 
imminent necessity ol leison, governing with non 
Sway the appni cutty ncudi nt il phenomena of lift 
In the twogr<at religions of modi in turns, ( 1ms 
tiauity and Mohammi d inism the same conception is 
found in a minis foims In tin lattri, the Highest 
is conceived as an ubiti uy mil me veil able liw, 
swallowing up e\eiy lowti liw ot utility md 

1 smutting no si opt to fried, in of .1. m lopin. lit m 
mtnau natuK In (hnstiuuty mil tin moduli 
speculation ninth it his tolouiid it In w . itsilf 
liss bro idlv in th well known doe turn s ot l’ii ih s 
tmation mil ot I'hilosophie il JSbussily In tin 
Piedistiiiition the 01 y ot \ugustiui ( linn uni 
rniny otlms, tin old fitdistu dm trine is lijudi 
atul tin leeogniti >n of a fiei ditt iinminc i Iciiu of 
m tin ilnmt Will m p u iti s tin n id lot it ilt> 
gitlnr fi om that of i nun Mini 1! stmy but tin 
111 Hill in o] tin m nli ol thou Id i lit ot ninth the 
old nil i spurn, ipp us m tin in inn i in ill I. h tin 
eliMiu di in is ui s.m.i turns sp I it <>t is ini \ i 
ably o\ trhi mm, limn m lnul m In tin ih tmu 
of phil j lophie il m i sity pi omul it l by I e limit/ 
Edwards, mil m l soin whit mill not foim by 
Modem Po itiusm tin sum l h i i im i gi i uiuli i 
tin ii inn ot lined d] s. ipi nei ol m mvuiihh 
connei turn linking t ^ tin l ill j lu noun n l niitenil 
uul mintil \n i iiiuutabli l iw i tie (land to 
peruidi uul hunionist ill ixixtiut 11m is a 
much higln i (i>nu])tion, but it is not elilluult to 
see lion i isih it miy pass into the old pi_,iu 
iloctnne of J' iti 

The dm linns if Pu di stm ition ml if Philo 
sophical JSi eeSslty lull bieli suppo d inutuilly 
to support i uhotlui in ii ihty Iiiwcmt th y ui 
liry uillerint dm turns I hi mi stuts tioni tin 
dominating conn ptinn if tin ilium Will u our 
inline all things uni ippio ulii s 1 itnlisin bv isiul in, 
111 eiltuil eisis udi an ibs i lung i in r,y t . this 
Will w to h nt no p >iu l 1 1 lu i ul mu to inyotht! 
Will It collet mi ot euiy thing is sh illiwul up 
in thi single i iiinipot. nu of tin Itniru Tt is 
Pnnt/ieiihc I hr otlni st ills fn m the ilmmi Haig 
conception of 1 iw in n itiiu ami mpio wins fat ilism 
by nn ixting tins luv with in linimitabli md silf 
subsistent ilnrut. r It looks it all tustm i is 
ii meie nnebuitmg loutinc ot ih ulopnunt, uni 
tends in ik nt opp isitnm ti thi othir ilm tune, 4 o 
shut out tin Diuuc lu lnnil the suien ot thi N iturd 
It is Attifutu It is, of r om sc mu ly thi tin 
deniy of tin uspictne sjneul ition tint is thus 
ch.arai tei isi d 

The conieption of 1 it spiin, s nnsistibly fioin 
man’s const muslins of th. ti ms.. mini j; gieatness ot 
what is outsido mil abov. Ins mu f.tble cvist. me 
—of the objectiu 1‘ovui that encloses and moulds 
Ills own subjective actiuty Ah such, it will nuei 
wholly disappear from hunnn spt culation, liowcur 
Adlessly modified it may he 
FATES See Pine i 

FATHER bee Panisr ami Omni, Famtiy, 
Patria Potestas 

FATHER LASHER (Cotlm hubah*), a very 
common fish on the British coasts, the most spiny 
of the British species of Cottus (q v), and parti 
dulariy armed with strong spines on the back of the 


head—w hick is large—and on the gill-covers. When 
touched, it distends its gill-coveis, set# out its 
spines, and assumes a very threatening appsaitiqoe. 





1 nth. i J.asln i [Coltns hthahs ) 

Us gincid isp.it is lmliiel ft i bidding, mid oven 
th httli I in s ii Ii i au_l< ti.mi thi locks and pier- 
h ids an u uiilii Jiursi to tmu h it, although it 
is Mil ti 1 1 wholesome mil u,ui able food Iti# 
t 1 t 1 lown i loin ilmu wlnlisli 1« ui ith, curiously 
miibled ml «]i dti 1 flu him inubleel black and 
"lull In Sc oil mil, it be us tin inmo of Lucku 

/’i i h 

i \t hi ns or tut cuirnrii ( Paire* 

1 I sin l < ) ciilim i nly wiittts of tin ( bustiau 
( liiiidi I In tom \bb i < a i emt il (Knthor), 

m usi iming tin 1 ilmuelisls im a synonym of 
b iblu (my misliO uul ((instituting, neicirdmg to 
M nun nidi tin tIm l oi Inust bonor iry title of 
i Doit i <f tin Divine 1 iw, was in the tnst 
centuries ol t hnstiuuty applied mdiseliliiinately to 
ill thiol gie il vvutiis who wire dihtmguisliecl by 
tin ir 1 irmng mins m piety (ii ulii ally, how 
nil, tin word 1 itlui oi, nioie fully, Father of 
th. < hutch w is . onliiud to thorn timbers whoso 
wntin„s w.i. ioiisidir.il jiii uuun ntly orthodox, 
md who nn lit 1. 1. kid upon u tin ptoi/onlom, os 
it w.h ii iirtuii do_mm ujitn the development 
of whuh th y Jill lumstil i mon in low dilcet 
inflii n((,vluh t Im sc vvi iti i who diveigcd into the 
Jn hi 1 1 hi i. tic i) i pinion win i illid simply Mtrip- 
f ii v / af s tfsha (( linn h wide is) Out or tile mun 
be t ol the forum, Him ti w m istei mnuls, to whom 
the ilumh owiel i still _,i< iti i tiibute, wore* again 
singled out is Jlniloni / irlema (Doitord of the 
(him lit wlueh titli of jire iiinnence, however, is 
lx stow d on minywntiM who lived subsequently 
ti tin tune of the Pitlu is, in < oimidi ration of their 
’ puii i itid mon ixcellitit duetuiu ’ (Benedict, xiv, 
Jiiilht, Mdil J ol i) 

J he ttnip ii il liimls within wlinh tin Filln'roare 
to li ei ntiu d, as well is tluir prop" r Bharo of 
authoiity in mittus of fnth hue long been 
points ol gi ut disi iission \V lid. some include the 
I itlui ot tin J t i , ^. ini illy e illttl the ApOfl- 
t. In il 1 ith. is on u mind m their hi lug the con* 
Im poiunsoi diseiphs oi ( hunt and the apostles, 
th v in excluded by otlms, igun, by some, the 
71 h e it made the closing pi rind, while others carry 
tin list down to the 1-ttli oi even the 1 fth Centiuy 

W ith r sj i e t to the uithoilty ot the Fathers, some, 
like I ii l ^is, held their words to be as sacred a# 
thosi it the ptojihets and aeiul writers, whllg 
otlni.like Vlphonso h C astro, M elclius Cano, afei 
( aitlmil < ip tan, nluulcel the notion that 8ym- 
mai hus stunild be madi eeiual to St Paul,or Didymus 
to bt John the Evangelist Others, again, Bk« 
Popi (litgory and the majority of writers, took the 
miciclli eourBe of regarding them not as mfaUili““I 
much less as prophets and apostles, but held, th? 81 


' FATHERS OF THE CHURCH" 


when in matters of faith the most perfect and 
unswerving unanimity reigns among them, then, and 
then only, the Holy Ghost is to he considered*to 
speak through them See Tradition 
Immense as is the range and variety,of their 
writings, ascetic, apologetic, polemical, exegetical, 
moral, historical, or dogmatical, so also is the 
diversity of their individual value Nothing can be 
further from historical justice than either the whole 
sale laudation or condemnation of these wntfrs as 
a body, but whatever stand we may take, we can 
not but sec that they are of the utmost moment 
Stretching as they do ov i r the entire extent of 
that period which forms the turning point between 
the antique and modem world, they faithfully uni 
often unconsciously portray that awful change, 
of which they were in no small degree tlio instill 
ments—the giadual wane of old faiths, and of an 
old civilisation, and the clow md struggling rise 
of that which was to rtplace them, while tiny 
preserve tin most minute and tailing dit ids with 
the same aecm icy as the most momentous event, as 
each happened to b< nr upon their snbji 1 1 The 
philosopher, the historian, tho antiquary, cadi and 
all will find their writings, as a whole, to < ontain in 
inexhaustible fund of insti uction Of no h ss mt< r< st, 
perhaps, are tinlr works in rclition to the wnteis 
individually These, issuing fiom all parts of the 
then known world, from all ranks, all creuls, could 
not but impress the st imp of tin ir n itionality and 
callings, besides that of their youth or vgo, \ igour 
or feebleness, u]»on tluir writing - Ji w, Grctk, 
Roman, African, Spam ini -orator, pent, lawyu, 
statesman, prust, thej all bring with them that 
which was their ow n before they i mbraced the new 
faith their dialectic power, thou f vntastio poetry, 
their graceful speech, their stern austenty Wlnt 
Greek subtlety dnl theoretically for the development 
of dogma m Ongen anil Athanasius, that Roman 
thoroughness did practically foi the croc tion of the 
hierarchy in Leo the Great ancl Gregory III , while 
from Egypt came asceticism and nionuhisin, the 
asoendoncy of spiritualism over sensualism is owing 
to those w ho came from the nortln i n coast of Afne a 
How far Platonism, and c socially neo Platonism, 
Aristotle and Greek philosophy genu illy, are found 
developed in these works, ancl infused into the new 
faith by tho formei teachers of the at ademies them 
selves, who mostly retained their old philosophical 
gitrb, upon this, as well as upon many other points, 
we must foibear to enlarge 

We will now proceed to tike a brief suivey of 
these writers —refuring for further information to 
the special articles on the more' eminent among them 
According to the now generally adopted method of 
dating them fiom tho 1st to the 7th c , they aie 
divided into two distinct periods, the first of which 

§ oes down to the Council of Niecca, 325 ad Of 
lose who head the list, the Apostolic Fathers—so 
called from their supposed connection with Christ 
and tho apostles—veiy little need be said, as their 
writings, which are mostly of an ascetic al character, 
have come down to us in a corrupt and mutilated 
state, and as the wi iters themselves owe their chief 
celebrity to the times in which they happened to 
live. We have here Barnabas, the sou of Teostes, 
and the companion of St Paul (Acts ix 27, xn 25), 
Clement, supposed to have been the third Bishop of 
Rome, and the Clement mentioned by St Paul 
I Philipp iv 3), Hcrmas, identical perhaps with the 
Hennas of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (xvc 14), 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, Polycarp, Bishop of 
v Smyrna, Papias, Dionysius the Areopagito, &c 
to JB 8 ? 4 '' * o ^ 0W the Apologists, or those Fathers whose 
asfjf aim was the defence of the new faith against 
o Roman state, and non-Christian authors, ana who 


were the first to make their scientific culture, and 
more especially the Platonic philosophy, subservient 
to Christianity^ for this purpose Quadratus the 
‘Evangelist,’ a travelling missionary, Anstides, an 
Athenian philosopher, Justin Martyr, the well known 
author of the two Apologies and the Dialogue with 
Trypho (oi rather Tarphon), Tatian of Assyria, who, 
h iving examined tho different forms of worship, as 
wtll as the systems of philosophy prevalent in hut 
time, felt satisfied with none but Christianity, and * 
became a disciple of Justin, and a vindicator of the 
philosophy of the haihanans , Athenagoras, who 
addressed Ins Apology to the Emperor Marcus Aure¬ 
lius, and Ins son Coininodus, and wiote a Defence 
of the Doctiim of the Rtsurrection , Thcoplulus, 
Bishop of Antioch , Milti ulc s, Ac Next come the 
Church Fatheis of Asia Mimu, men of moie prac¬ 
tical and pc acetul tc ndentu s Hogesippus, pci haps 
an Ehionite , In nans, Bishop of Lyon ancl Vienne, 
who wootc i iffutition of the Gnostic system, 
Hippolytus, his disciple, of unknown birthplace and 
renowned name In the North \im in Church, the 
deielopment of which is of the utmost moment, 
inasmuch as its lmguage, dogmas, and laws were 
adopt* cl by the gre itei part of the Clmstian world 
in tlio Wist, wt hud Tcrtulhin of Cartilage, tho 
rlie torici ui mil aelvoe ate, i m m olpiofound mind and 
vistinfluc net , Cypinii, the intlio) of the Testimonies 
in faiom of Clmst, C< umocliin, the wntor oi tho 
links of Livwif , anil ‘rnobms, a ihctoneian of 
Sue a, in Nunudii Tl> nrst comparatively barren, 
though otheiwise liigh’y import ml church, is the 
Roman 'I lie pre e nine ntly piactic il Roman mind 
looked more to the emi vv ircl giowth and wellbeing 
of the cluuch tliin to literaly esicllcucc, md thus 
we have only two distinguished mtliors to be 
noticed hue-the Rreshytu Cuus, known as an 
opponent ot the Mont mists , and the 1‘icshyter 
Ninatun, who wiote i tre itisc on the le'Wish laws 
respecting food The chiu< h w Inch, mem than any 
other, cuelenemud to combine speculation with 
faith, mil which giaduilly became, thiongli its high 
degree of c ultuic and ciiuhlion, the ury centre 
ot Christianity, is the Ale \ inelmn And licit we 
have I’antanus, Clement the Alexandrine, chiefly 
known by Ins Stioin iti or T'lenunts of tho Gnosis , 
Ongen, called Adnnintimis, the eminent Neo- 
Platomst, born lb r > a it,m Alexandria, one of the 
most influential writers of the whole Christian 
Church, Hcrculas, with lus disciple Dionysius, a 
liberal and inodeiite mm, Giegory, the worker 
of miracles , Rampliilus and Julius Africanue, the 
first Christian e horograplier 

In the second period, which dates from the 
Nicman Council, and comes down to Gregory IL, 
004 a. w, a penoel altogether superior, on account 
of the gre it number of intellectual and erudite 
men who devoted their lives and labours to the 
church, we ha\o to distinguish the Greek from the 
Latin Fathers Among the former, we have again 
to draw a lino between those of the Alexandrine 
school- like Eusebius Pamphili, the Herodotus of 
the church, Athanasius, the father of orthodoxy; 
Basd the Great, Doctor Ecclesue, and his brother 
Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazian/en, called 
the Theologian, by w ay of eminence, Dielymus, and 
Cyiillus, some time Patriarch of Alexandria, the 
chief prosecutor of Nestorms-and thoso of tnl 
Antiochian school, where wo find Ephraem Syrus, 
‘the nrophet of the Syrians,’ Cynl of Jerusalem, 
the converted Anan, John Chrysostom, of b rillian t 
eloquence, Diodorus, Bishop of Tarsus, one of the 
chief founders of the Antiochian school, and Theo- 
doretus, Bishop of Cyrus Besides these, we find, 
of Greek Fathers who belonged to neither sohool 
—Epiphamus, the violent adversary at Ongen; 


Socrates Scholaations, tlio continuator of Eusebius's 
BpdmatUcal Hxttory, Philostorgius, an Arian Church 


comDftts wmu too aem, JFrocornus ot uaza, tne 
rhetorician , and Joannes SeholnsticuB, famous 
through his collections of canomcal law Among 
the Latins, we lint e to enumerate first tlie Afncau 
Fathers Fabius Vietormus, Augustine of Tagaste 
m Numidia, the greatest dogmatist of tho Western 
Church, Pope C chasms 1 (492—49b), who finally 
fixed tho canon of the Bible foi the Roman Churi h , 
and the Bishops Fulgeutius, Junilius, and Fat undug 
Of Spaniards, we li in Prudent ms the poet, Panins 
Orosius, whom Augustine usid as his messcugti 
to the Fist m 1ns coutioveisies with Pdagnis Of 
Gauls tlieic are Hihuius I'li tun nsis. Bishop of 
Poitiers about 550, the Athinisuis of tin West, 
PaulimiH of JSola, Sulpitius St veins, fiund of 
Martin of Tours, \ intuit of Bonus once a soldoi, 
who mote inidt i the name of Ptrcgrinus , Sidomus 
Apollmans, Bishop of f'ltiinont, (Jinnailius, tlie 
autlioi of an i cclisixslieal litci iry Ins Lory, Elmo 
thus fioni Ailex, who exutid lumsi If to mute tilt 
Eastern and tht Vtstirn <’hunh, and Giegonus ; 
Turoutnsis, who wiott F<<lt\in»fitti Finn 

corum, the lusts of I'ruikidi histoiy Fiom other 
countries wc lint iSululins, tn lnxhmui, Jo limes 
Cassi uuis, St > tin hi, and Men itoi, of unknown 

buthjilaio V t tomliult with the Tt tlinns tin m 
selves Lottantins lunminns, tht Clmstivn Cittio , 
Julius hnnisms M litmus tif Sitily , Amluosi, 
Mctmpoliti of ''III ill, vho l used his mo to silth a 
powti tint it tilled to ltstst l’tiirn luistlf up to 
the 12th et tif to \ , Rulinus of Atjuilt 11 , tlefeiidti of 
Oiigcu against the cliaigi of hen sy In ought against 
linn in tho IV t st, Bum Inns Hit ronymus, undonbt 
tally tin most learned of ill t,ln Litm 1 atlieis, 
and wlio nn l tiled ilso the Gink uni lltlmw 
languigos, collictitl in 1’ilistine tht most valuable 
notes foi the elm id ition of tho Senjitiut s, and ilso 
eoireefed the Latm edition of tho Vulgate, Pope 
Leo I , Boethius, Aurelius ('.isModoius, whose 
lhiloiui Tnixntita, m twihe books, scried foi a 
thousand yt us a-, i ttunptmluim of eeiltsiastual 
history, the two pints, Aiator and Vtnaiitius 
Fortunatus, and I’ope Grigori I (509—bOfg is 
regarded by Piotestants as lining fust givtn the 
Wostt tn C'huicl) its pt< uliai ly Rom m < 'itliolie stamp 
by developing tin tlei ot fin J''ut Inara, t into i 
Titoophanj, and miking it the (cntn ot tlie wor 
skip His works,especiilly hislettus,aielnva 1 fible 
for tlie stuely of lus own times, especially for tho 
history of the eouveision of the Wt st 

On tho MSS of tlie Patliirs we rtftr to Pdn 
Lambeccn Cotmiwntm n tie Jiibhothua, ('titarca 
Vtiulobonemt The tdifions of the works of the 
Fathers ate of two tlasses —those of the individual 
Fathers, whose writings in the most voluminous 
andof highest dogmata il importance, <nd the general 
Patristic collections, which t ompusc the writings of 
the less voluminous oi minor Fathers In the fotincr 
class, tho first place, beyond ill dispute, liclongft to 
the celebrated Benetln tine editions, by the members 
of the _great Maunst congieg ition of the French 
Benedictine order (see Bi >i werrua), of which 
community tho task of editing the Fathers tame 
to be considered as the rt cognised woik The 
Benedictine editions of tht grcatir Fathers, with 
the exception of two or three, still maintain the 
very highest place in the estimation of the learned 
Of the collections of the woiks of the Fathers 
(which, for the most part, consist of writers not 
published separately), the moat important are those 
ot La Bigne, Galland, Kessler, Walch, Zimmerman, 
and Jligno, the last still m progress Cardinal Mai 


has also made considerable additions to the Fatristio 
collections in his Bibliotheca Patrum, Spiaierfium, 
Bomanum, and Clamei Audores, as have Idle Bene* 
diotincs of Solesme in the Spmlegum Soletrmetm. 

FATHOM, a measure of six feet, principally 
used in reference to marine soundings, ana in namee. 
Originally, a fathom was takou as the Width to 
which the two outstictehed arms extended 

FA'TIMIDES, or F VTIMITES, the name of an 
Arabian dynasty which reigned for nearly two 
centuries ovei Egypt Its founder was Mahadi- 
Obaidallah, who flounshed from 910 to 934 A. D. 
He asserted that he was descended fioill Fatima, 
tho daughter of the Pioplict, anil Ismael, a grand¬ 
son of All lie thus won over to lus side all tho 
adheienls of tlio widely diffused Ismaelitos, an 
ixtiavagantly schismatic sett of Mohammedans m 
Alnea, anti tnerthiew the lace ol the Aghlabides, 
who rulttl at Tunis His smeossm extended Ills 
dominion an f u is Ft /, uul lus dcst enilant, Motlzs, m 
tho >eai 970, t ontjut icel Egypt, exi»elled tho leigiuug 
family, i nuoattl lus court thithu, founde'd Cano, 
assumed the title of Calif, thus proclaiming himself 
tht lawful silt eessor ot the Prophet, and subdued 
Syiia and Pile stmt Aftet tho death of Meilizz, 
tlm F mamtatned thin high position for some 
tunc', but gr.uluilly tit gent rate tl, and lesigned all 
tin tares ot govt limit nt into tht hands of their 
vi/urs Then powti now rapidly tit timed, and 
tliur vast t« intones united iway Jn religious 
matti rs, tho F , bt t nisi ilityweit raised to poVver 
by tlio tollowiis ot Mi, took upon tlumselveH tlin 
protection of the Slniti sect, uul tin establish 
mt nt of tho Ismathtn dot turns Bet wet il tho 
years 1002— 10*21, the Calif Hakom Biamr Allah 
perseeuttd tht. orthodox Moh unniedans tn Sunnites, 
as wtll as lews ind Christians Ilo founded an 
leadtmy at Cuio, and tndowttl it largely, but eon- 
lxetid with it a sit tit sotiity for the diffusion of 
Ismulitic opinions in tht lust st igt s, tho noviie 
w is slitwn the uutenubh natuie of the pricepts 
ot the Kotan , in the sixth, the idvanced student 
found that nligious It gisl ition must give way to 
tht el Hum e>t philosophy, m the sivmth, a mystic 
pitithtism w is pi tn t tl to be Hit tint philosophy , 
ind 1 nally, in the ninth, the initiated discovered 
that li. was not ltquircd to Ixlievo anything, uml 
might do whitest i lit pit istd 11m system, with 
consider able intidifit atoms, found a homo among 
that peculiar peoph tin Ernsts (<) v) After the 
(hath of Ailbid, the last of the F, in 1171, the 
ioundei ot the dynasty of the Ayubades, Salftli 
cd din (Saladm), took jioshi ssion of Egypt 

FATS are those oily substance s wlnth are solid 
at ordinary ti tnptritun They do not (lifter essen¬ 
tially from tin liquid oils Sn Ohs ani> Fats 

FATS, Asjmal. Tht re is eonsidu able diffeicnco 
of opinion amongst cht mists rigaiding the exact 
nature of the lats on lining in the animal body 
According to most tin mists, they tut compost'd of 
an admixtim ol Him stjiaiatei fats - margarine, 
stc arine, and oleine, of which the two former are 
solid, and the litter fluid, at ordinary temperatures 
Hiimz, who his carefully studied these bodies, 
declares, howeve r, tint mui ganne is not a simple fat, 
but a mixture ot st< irmo and palimtinr (a solid fat 
occurring m palm oil), and bo considers human fat 
to Ik a mixture* of stearine ; palmitme, and olei&e. 
For the chemical characters ol these substances, we 
refer to the artu les M tin ,tinier, Oi.eive, PALMnutE, 
ami Siearine, and we nroettel at once to the con¬ 
sult ration of the physiological relations of the fat 

I at, usually enclosed in vesicles, is found very 
extensively in the animal kingdom. It is abundant 
i in many larva:, and occurs more scantily in most 



faitt Acms-FATcrirsT^ t v , * 


insects. It is met 'with m the mollusca, and is ' extreme emaciatiou,fl always remains in the parts 

comparatively abundant in all the divisions of the whoie motion is most essential, as the heart, and) 

vertebrata In most fish, it occurs throughout the the orbit of the eye . 

body, but is especially abundant in the liver, where Another of its important physical properties is 

it is found in tlie hepatic cells, and not in its own . that of rendering other bodies supple, and chmuusli- 

charactemtic vesicles In reptiles, it exists dm fly I mg their brittleness In this point of view, the use 

in the abdoineD In birds, wo especially find it of fat is very conspuuous in the bones. 

about the peritoneum, and under the skin In , The chief chenrn al use of the fat is its power of 

mammals, it is A try generally diffused, but tin. muting and supporting the animal heat In the 

greatest quantity is und< 1 the slum, m the omi ntum, oxidation of the fats m the animal organism, 

and round the kid n< ys .whither the pioiesa be giadual or rapid, a large 


and round the lud in ys ^hither the pioiesa be giadual or rapid, a large 

The quantity of fit m the human body vims amount of heat nmsfc ntotssardy be liberated, and 
considerably at different pi nods of lift In tin tint they an oxidised, and toi the most part 
eaiher stages of foetal existence, we find si uccly ieduced to < vrlioim u ul and w iter, is evident, 
any fat, m newborn chiidieu, thuo is nsuilly i brcansi thevnuthu ajijiiai in any quantity m the 
considerable quantity of this substance diposittd i xuitions, 1101, as a gimini rule, wiumulatc beyond 
under the skin, and t,h< oigamsm (ontmuis mli m i i tertun point in thi orp mum An accumulation 
fat till the ag< of pub<rty, winn i in ukid diuumi ot fit thus sums as i iisnvim of combustible 
tion of the substance omiis It iginn nun us niittir in turn of ncul This is i spec 1 illy evident 
about middle life, uni thin on asion illv minis in hi the case of hybiiintingmumrn ils, is, lor tximple, 
great excess, foi example, time ra loui inihis of In dpi hogs, m wliuli m monnous quantity is 
fat are not unfuqinnlly found under the skm ol i dtpositid pistbifoie tin bybun iti ig pmod dining 
the abdomr n in eoipulint ]« inoiis , this period, it giailu illy ills ippi us, its c nbon being 

Extraordinary diposits ol fit jo smin patnulu slowly consuimd in fin icsjin itory jnocess, and 


part of the body an obscivid m cutiin i uis of 
men and animals One of tin most nmukiblc 
examples of this jicciihantv is alfrachd by tin 
Hottentot women, in wliom the fit aiciunuliti s 111 


ki i ping up tin mini il In it 

1 it is, iiiinmui, mu of the mint active agents 
in tin mi t.nnoiphojis oi innii il matloi Lehmann 
1 -.CI itaiui <1 th it i nit tin ilthough a srn ill quail 


the gluteal legion to such in ixtmt is to gm i tify ol 1 it w is indispin ibh to the completc gastric 
most remaikibli piomimnct to tbit pirt ot tile i digestion ol inLiogini food, a fait winch is con 
body, and a sommliat snilogons deposit < \ists in j turned by tin obstiv mil tint in cvpuimints on 


a Variety of sin i p (Otis sfeipo/n/r/n, tin fat Imttoi kid 
sheep), in wliuh a lugi in iss of fit, souictinn s 


attaining a weight of forty pounds, is divilopul on 1 ol i little fit T) 


tinned liy tin obsei\ mil tint in cvpaimints on 
artilnnl digi stum tli solution ot substances used 
is loud is consnlei ibly leech i it• il by the prinonce 


u oci ILIUIIII i 


il 1 it in tlie milk and 


the buttocks, and t ike tin pi w i of 1 1 ul 


j in the igg, is dm in dl highly cellular on,ms (as, 


The otigin of the fit m tin uninil body must loi ixanqih, tin bin) is iih u irnlii ition tbit this 

undoubteiily be cluilly iclund to thi fit taken substime pi iys in mqioitant put m the inoecss of 

•with the food It has liowevi i, him pioved by tin ctll iomi ition , uul no mini il nil oi etllyulding 
most careful mvestigitions on vinous uum ils sub j>l ism i }i is iur bid) obsuved in which fat is not 
liuttod to the ptoi css of fatti mug, on hi < s tnl w ith 11 oiistitin ut 

cane sugar, oi with horny emit lining si intly any An undue ai i umul itum m huh isid giowtli of 

wax, and on the luvi of tin lnsuts inhabiting tin fitty tissiu gi\is use to tin condition kiuwn 


nutted to the ptoi css of fatti mug, oil In < s tnl w ith i i oiistitin ut 
cane sugar, oi with horny emit tilting si intly any An undue an 
wax, and on the luvi of tin insuts inhabiting tin fitty tisstn 
galls, th it tin animal, like tin vigitiblc oignusm, asOlnsity (q y ) 
has tin power of framing oi producing fit, f u mon PATTY A( 11 
fat being found, m these rxpunnents, in the body J 

of the animal, than eould he lelitird to iht fat h'ATUTTY, < 
taken in the bind The r xccs.s must tin lefoie h in i imp mini id or r 


PATTY ACUIS ,Su Oirs vxr> Kits 


KATUTTY, ra DlcM KM'IA, consists in the 
imp ul iih id or r xtmition ot < ulam imntal pow us, or 


been foimeel either ftran the non mtiogenous portion | ol ill Esipmol has quaintly hut dcst liptnely said 
of the food sueh as staieh md sugu , ra from the j th it tin idiot and imbecile ire pool who haye novel 
nitrogenous nutters, sueh is filnui ilbumiu, <fce bun lieli, hut tbit the fatuous oi elements are rub 
In the ease of the bees, it wis distinctly pioveel who hivi hem nude pool Tins impoverishment 
that tlie fat was formed liom sugu , while m the is sometimes so extrmn mil the suflerer is so little 
case of the Ian a of the g ill ins< 1 1, it vies sum I n ly mllui in eel by conseiousut -s as to lose a knowledge 
shewn thill it was pioducul firan tin stuck which ol lus own ixistence, and so little by impressions 
forms the interior ot the gall in whuli tin ainnnl through the ivleinil sensr s uni by tlie mstincts of 
lives, and as we have no iiniespondmg ivnlenec of the suisoiy gmgln, is to lie crjually ignorant of 
the convertibility of fibiin, albumen, Ac, into fit tin existntci ot others 1 de is vegetative mtrely 
(although such a convtisum is by no mi ins impiob j This dr pi nation in iy be juitnl ra complete It 
able), we must tor the piescnt it gold tlie non |miy ippe u as a weakming of sensibility Tins 
mtiogenous foods as the chut lat forim rs next to j is not the toleiame of powerful or painful im 


fat itself 

The physiological vdue of the fits is dm partly 
to their physical, and partly to thru ihcmual 
chniaeters 


piissions ot iiiddh ienci to sin h, sjnmging from 
abhtrietion or <ngiossment ot the attention, hut 
positive i xtiiulron of perception , or it may pre'seut 
the moil common form ot eub<lilcmerit of intelll 


The lists of the fat di posited bun ath tin skin | grmo, ol mmioiy , ot the will, where the patient is 
aie, lust, to piotect the body from i xtr mal shorks i apatln tu, jussive, jilastic The disease may Involve 
by a linifoim diffusion ot pleasure- thiough the J the aHertions and tht moral sense, and abiogate the 
whole adijmse tissue, and, sieoml.to keep up theljxiwu of decision, and all sponlam ity of action and 
heat of the body, by mituially cheeking, through , thought lneohcicnee in ideas and wordb may be 
its vuy slight conduituig jiower, the loss of tree much to constitute another feum, although generally 
heat by ruliation This use' of the fat is most rigairkd as i chaiacteristie, whrthtr it amounts 
elemly seen n. some ot the lower animals (the j mtrely to forge tfulness, ra to confusion or irration- 
se.il, whale, &c), which are exposed to very low i ality, to mconsecutiveness and inability to express 


temperatures 


instincts and wishes Delusions and kallucmaiaons 


Another physical use of fat is to promote the , may to exist with these conditions, but, like the 
mobility of various oigans Hence, m cases of I real impressions received by this class of the insane,'’ 

%i /> 1 , 



they are feeble, fhgaciona, and umnfluentiaL Under 
all these aspects, the essential element is privation 
of power j and this is met with as a ipeeifio mental 
disease, arising from obvious causes, unassociated 
with general alienation, acute m its nature, and 
rapid & its progress It is most frequently the die 
ease of youth, of the period of puberty, contempor- 
aneons with growth, w ith debilitating and exhaustive 
processes, and depending m all probability, ns w 
the other forms, upon insnffu lent nutrition of the 
brain At this age, thi mjuiy is rc parable, anil wli it 
may lie designated juvenile dementia has tin i irt 
distinction of being tumble Moic frequently it 
is the sequel of maun, mel mclinlia, mil sucre 
affections of the nervous systint Tin dcluioi ition 
here arises from actuil thingis in tin muons 
structure, wInch lendir In eltliv nutrition inipos 
Bible, so that, iltlumgh notigitom anil sonntunes 
to a matvellems e \ti nt, is withm it it h of trt itnient 
recovery is lie lie ml to bi linpiae tit ablt V^am it 

is an affeetion of obi igt and iltlumgh si mb 
dementia tiny sum but m e\ i_gi ritul stitt of 
dotage, it is auomjnmttl fiysutb itnrkttl plumed 
changes, as to lent no doubt tbit it onunitts in 
circumstancts dittoing wahly fiom tint giulnil. 
dt gene r itiou of tin tissuts which is tndtmttl by 
the‘secontl chibtishiKss an 1 nit i tllinon 1 i fly 
this state* in ly f dlow bin ah it it n tiinsiton 
and gene rails of bn f dui iti n 

fatuity is one ot tin ftn un ibi 1 lm lit il coiuhti ms 
recognised in our It gal c dt, tun Is in m is 
relicsing from tbi tons tpien t of it mini tl uts mil 
as disqualify ing ten tin elmimstt dnm m 1 ells post l 
of piopu-ty 1 stjuuol, lJ s 1 Utlud V nt , tom n 
p 210 

FAUCHFll, 1 1 on 1 1 it neb pul In ist mil st it* 
man, was bone it Limoges, Stli Vptiinbei 1 SO I, 
studied at first philology uni min i1ol\, in whuh 
brane hes of ltnowli tlgt lit a qumil soim nputition 
but about tbt period of the Inly rt n lution (18 (0), 
betook binisclf, with guiumc t nthusi ism, to |oui 
naliRm anil politic il te ononis Hi Inc nm stietts 

sivcly editor of tin TV nips tin < < ustitati min uni 
the Cournci 1 lancin', J ht st flint ti ms o t npie 1 
him from 1810 to 1812, dining win h | mil lit 
published many irtnbs on qinsti at ii ji btu il 
economy InlSll, ht In gm to wntt f n tin II m 
(les Dear Month s a «<riis it irtnbs <n tin meins 
trial condition of Lngl uni 1 hew hilt ivn eillntt 1 
into two volumes, wliuh ip| t ued in 1815, until r 
the title of htmli < swi / A mi!el i> and tonstituf 
the most weighty and bulistmtiil of all his produt 
tions, though hnglislraii n ri ckon tin , ufluir „n atly 
m enor in many pi mts Vt tin mineral tin tit ns 
of 184(>, he was elected ft i tin m inuf ictiiring t lty 
of JRheims, wlleie lus npmi ms on tuills wen highly 
appreciattd 111 tin t lumbr- of i)t peitus hi nit<el 
With the dymstu opposition A re idv but by no 
means brilliant speski i lit t uni forw ir 1 is out of 
the leading mlvocitts of fret trulc and published 
in the Silclc, and in tin Fmeo e/e s Di us At omit i, i 
number of essays on nation«1 te moniy^ eluirictd 
wed by their vigoi ous m l spnifrd argument itiou 
After the revolution of ISIS he Bit both in thi 
Constituent and LegiJiti c ‘‘issunblies for the 
department of Maine When lioms Isapoltonwis 
chosen president, F bet amt first Mmistir of Public 
Worts, and subsequently Minister of the Intirior, 
but when the President pt posed to appeal to 
tunvorsal suffrage*, F gave in his nsignatiem, and, 
after the coup d'etat, he withelicw from political 
l|fe F died 14th December 1854 A largo number 
<jf hw most valuablo contributions to the science 
of politics will be found in the collet tiou of the 
JBconormstes et Publicists# Contempor aim, and m the 
BiMiolhique dee Science# Morale# et Politique# 


FAULT, the term in Mining and Geology for any 
interruption in the continuity of the strata coupled 
with the displae e*meut of the beds on either side of 
the lino of frant me Sec Disuse, a uon. 

FAUN 1’iunus was a mythical personage, an 
ancient king of Italy, who instructed hut subjects to. 
agneulture and tin management of flocks, and was 
afteiwards woishipped us tin* god ot fields and 
of she pbertls 'I hi it stival of the Faun aha, held on 
tin 5th Deri mini, ri fined to the* protection he 
ixtriistel osn i,iuultine lmleattle Fauna was 
lus ftnult eomphimut lit w is also worsliipped as 
a pitqiht tu tin lints As dt lty of the* woods and of 
lien ks uul lit i tls, he loiuapontls to the (luck Pau 
tin ult i al*<o uost of a pluiahty of 1 aum oi Fauns, 
lilet the (tittk Sityiie, whtt were liprcsintcd as 
luonstei elutiis w ith sluut htnns, pomtt d t ais, tills, 
uul „tnts feet anil to whom ill terrifying sounds 
I mil ippt u lilt ts wtit istnlutl 

F\l T N4, i turn imployid to dtntgnatc* annuals 
col It t list Is, m those ot i ]i title ttl n imiutiy or of a 
putie ul u gi e logit tl ptriotl 'Jhus, wt speak of the 
1 mm of (in it lb if un, flu mint fiutii, tlu> fossil 
f tunii tin f unit of Hu Intern ne nod or ten million, 
\t l!n ft un In us Du amt it 1 ition to tho animal 
km dom tint 1 loi t tints to tin ngitilili Its 
ib in ition is fit m flu iny tin bii.it d fauns, rigmded 
is tin pdiens 1 wild unin il In tin fium of any 
temntiy lit iiiilinlt 1 only thus miniils which ale 
meli t lions to it, mil not tlmsi wluih have litt‘il 
liditiduit tl 

FA I Jill L ( i u in Fiiaiiis, i Fit nih philolo¬ 
gist liiston in md tutu w is boin at St Ltienne, 
m flit tlipuUntnt ol lout 21st October 1772, 
stneliul it tin Collect des Oiittnuns it lonrnnn, 
and ifttrwauls it Lyon md m 17‘tt) w is ippointul 
to a situ ition multi 1 out lit but destituti of all 
politic* il iniliitu u oi pit tlih t turns md p issionatt ly 
fond of le until studies, 1 lisigneel lus otlu e in 
1SII2, mel eleiote l himself to the eallotl pursuits 
ot liliiitim lit hi ub Iiimsi If fundi ir with 
S ifise nt, Ai dm mil the tnisures ot e 1 issicsl 
anhepuiy mil of tin middle uis, anil il though lie 
eltd nit wilt mm 11 it nijm itnely spt iking, yit 
tin i dm ot whit lit dui wntt cmn it lastly be 
ovircstim fid M Umm m ly t\i, H nitc when 
In iffiuii that I ‘jmtm ciieuletiem tin greatest 
nuinbti oi ult is’ of my <onttnqioruy wuter, but 
ilia tin (.triimn allow that m lnuiy points of 
libriry hist my irituism, mil philology, F was 
twt nty y us in -111111111 of Ins ngt Aftir the 
duly let volution, In mis ippomlid i prottssoi at 
flit Siiilioniie , in 18U>, lit publishtd lus ehitf wink, 
Hinton i/< l’ (fault Vfttaionah wuslu Domination 
ik s ( orn/uii inti (iiimmni (l coin Phis), which is 

I cknnid one of the lest speeimms el lustoucal 

mu stigati m mil art jiiodniid in luoeleru times 
Worthy of notice, ils >, pirtnuLirly on in count of 
Is nnurkibb lnsforn d inlieieluetion is lus edition 
et thi Prentnt il lbyrntd t lironiclt cntilIcU Ihntoue 
(h In ( joesie/f e inti t Its Hiiitu/n # Athiqeon (Pans, 
IS !7) 1 ilso umlril uti 1 st \u il important essays 

I I the bit illy jen mils of 1 lantt of which, pirliups, 
tin list known u is tint on tin ongui of the Epic 
of ( lmahv in tin middle t es lb duel at Pans, 
I7tli Tills IStf Iwoycir-, dtti hw death appeared 
a tulle t turn et Ills profissoml luturcs, uiultl the 
title ot Jf ^t i ii <!> la Po(m< Hi oven {ale (J veils, 
Pans 184b), nt which F enikcvouis, with great 
erudition ami origin dity if i riticism, to shew that 
to the 1 i ivcnr ds must be* attnbute*(l the eompo, 
sition ami pnmime devc lopment of the greater 
portion ot the romances ot chivalry, including 
those which desenbe the contests of the Christians 
and Moors in Spain, and those which form the 






FAUSSE-BRAYE—FAUSTIN A. 


Charlemagne eyrie, thus finding the ongin of the 
old Spanish and German poetry on the soil of 
France F’s views have, however, met with 
considerable opposition 

FAUSSE BRA YE, m Fortification, a low ram 
part encircling the body of .1 place, and raised about 
three fiot above the level ground This work bis 
mostly been discarded by raodirn engimcvs, iv<ipt 
when used m front of curtains, under the nunc 
of TenoUlea (q v) The French engmceis give 
this title to the wink, as in adaptition liom the 
Italian term foam Hun, wtmli hid its ongm fiom 
the faussc bra ye lwing (oinrnonly m tb° ditch, in 
front of the mun wall Tin iiussebriyo hail the 
advantage of gu ing m addition il titi of guns loi 
defensive purposi s but the still gri iti 1 divert m 
tage of afloidiug fuililus foi th< siding ot tin, 
paiapot 

FAUSSE KIVJF.RU (hi English, TVs? J?nn) 
is a lake of Louisiana, I'nite d St iti s, w liu li d< si i v i s 
until i childly as an inch a of the physu al i h u u ti l 
of the country Till ihout i untuiy ind i lulf 
ago, it WiS i (hliiml of till Mississippi a tut 
which proiinhiy is still i xpi< ssi d m its n une lien, 
as m othci illuvial form itnms, the beds of the 
lunning watt is up undt rgoing muss ant > liangcs 

FAUST, ol FUST, loll VNis, the elm f promoter of 
the invention of printing, null < iti/i 11 ol M iyi n< i , 
died in the jeai 14(>0 Sin Gull mu w 

FAUST, Du, an 01 ding to tiailitum, a cthbi itid 
diah r m the hi u k irt, fu queutly • onfoundi d with 
the prcct ding, y\ is hotn at Kuitthngcn, in AVurti in 
birg, or, as sonn ay, it Rod i m u "Wiimu Hi 
flourished duimg tin littulidl ot tin 11th and thi 
hegiiuung of tin Jtilh i< nturus, mil is s nd to li.tvi 
studied inigu ilCiaiow Aftn li ivmg spent i ruli 
Hihentann left linn by his uiuli, h is illegid to 
have midi use ot Ins ‘ powei ’ to i u < or cunpin up 
the devil, with whom hi i nten il into i i onti u t foi 
twenty-four yeirs, obtaining duiing tint time his 
fill of earthly pleasure, hut it its tnmnution sur 
rendenng boiiy mil soul into tin h imls of the Gii it 
Enemy Thu ill vil gave him an attend Hit spirit oi 
demon, callnl Meplustophth s, thomdi otlur lnmis 
.lie given him by the lati l tridiliomsts, with whom 
he travelled about, enjoy mg lde in all its forms, and 
astonishing piople by working wondeis, till he w is 
finally e hiilcI offhy the Fail One, who apjinued in 
temble guise, hi tween twelve and one o’tloik it 
night, at the \illuio of Kiiuluh, non Wittcnbcn' 
though si vu il otln i plicis 1 iy claim to tbit vny 
questionable honour home li im douhti d, < onsidei 
ing the monstiously niythn il hum m which his 
cartel lias e oiiu down to us win tin r such an null 
vidual as F ever existed, hut it is now gemi illy 
believed tbit there w is a bisis of fut, on whuh 
tradition has built its grotesque Mipirstructure 
Quires, indeed, isserts that one George Sihelliens, 
who elisapfieaiod about the year 1517, is the nal 
F , hut Philip Melancthon the man of ill the 
rcf’ormeis whose word in rtg ml to a m itti i of f let 
would most readily he trusted — says that he hid 
himself e one ei seel w ith Dr Faustiis Conrad Gesnor 
(1561) is ecpially positive, and Luther, in his Tahir 
Tall, speaks of Di F as v man lost beyond all hope 
The opinion tint pre\ail% and ■uhich n reckoned to 
he intrinsically tho more probable, is that some man 
of tins name, possessed of varied knowledge, may 
possibly have piaotisui jugglery (for the wandering 
savims of tlie middle ages had all a touch of the 
quack about them), and thus kavo been taken by 
the ignorant ]ample for a dealer m the black art, 
an<\ one who muntamed a secret and intimate rela 
turn with evil spirits His widely diffused celebrity 
not only occasioned tho wonders wolked by other 
360 


so-called necromancers pf an earlier age—Alberttts 
Magnus, Simon Magas, and Paracelsus—to be attri¬ 
buted to him, but likewise many ancient tales and 
legends of a marvellous character were gradually 
transferred to him, till he finally appears as the very 
keio of magicians But while, on the one hand, the 
narrative of F’s marvels afforded amusement to the 
people, on the other, they were made use of for 
mstruition by the cleigy, who pointed out, m the 
frightful fito of F, the danger of tampering With 
the ‘hlailc art,’ and the ahommahlenesa of a life 
sunk in sensuality anel vice Tho myth of F has 
receive il a manifold literal y treatment First come 
the VoHibni hci (or people’s hooks), which record F’s 
Liiteiprisi s and feats The oldest of these now 
known appiaud at Frankfort m 1588 Then came 
m ‘ impiovi il ’ edition of the same, by Widmsnn, 
entitled Wain hnftiqe ffistnuen ion denen qiaulicnen 
Smitten IJi Joh F’i (Tim History of the Hornble 
<Tline s of I)r John F, H.imb 8 vols, 1599), and m 
I(,65, a work v is published it Ndiubeig by Pfizer, 
hast il uiMui tint ol AVidmum Tliei oldest of these 
books w is ti in slated into all the civilised languages 
of Liu opt 1 lripostoi s ilso puhhslu'd books of 
in igie under tin name of F , such as Fault's qiosser 
nm! i/tualliqti Iliilliirnanq (Fiust’s Great and 
Potent Book of .Spills), Fnuiten'i Mimcullunst 
(F uist’s Art of (Vrfoimmg Muncies), and lhetf(u,he 
J/ollrii'iniiiij (The 5 ei fold Book of Spells) These 
w n te hi il pi odueti ai e f i lie el throughout with 
mi amugless snaw! md figniiH interspersed with 
texts Jr’oiTi the Bil.li si mdalnusly nusftj)])hed , hut 
ill the hi 111 f of till villgai, they were supposed 
i ipibli, win n ptojii ily uiuli istood, of ica omplishing 
piodigus ’I’li it the pot tic.il ut should in due 
time have sii/iil on i Hiihjiet atTouting so mueli 
m etc rial foi the fun v t > wink upon w is inevitable , 
md consequently Genii m literatim abounds ill 
ihgus, piiitoinimis, liagnhis, and iomeelies on 
F uist Nmi i tin i ml ot tin 17th e the Puppenipiel 
(I’tqipi t show) of Di F (lust publish! d at Leipsie 
in 1850) his him one ut tin most populai pieces in 
Germ my It forms the truisition hum the ruelo 
magic tills miniimng 1‘ , to the latei philosophic 
(.(inception of the Fuisf myth, which has hte.omethe 
most ]«ift 1 1 poetic il < \isession of the eternal strife 
between Good and Evil in the soul of m.an The 
lust write i yvlio treatiel the story of F di lunatic 
illy was the English, writei Chiistopher Marlowe, 
about the year 1M)0 (Geitnan truislation by W 
Muller, Beilm, J818) , hut the gi mdest yvnrk on 
the subieet is Goethe’s Faust the first part of which 
appealed undii the title of Dr F, ein Tiauerspiel 
(Leip 1700), and afterwards in a remodelled form, 
midi i the tith of F, tine Tidqodte (Tubingen, 1808) 
The second pirt was published after the author’s 
death, at Stuttgart m 1833 Beside s Goethe’s drama, 
may' he mentioned Lessing’s masterly fragment, F 
vntl die Su hen Oniter (F and the Seven Spirits), 
G F L Muller’s Jh F's Leben (Dr F’s Life, Manh 
1778), md Klmgei’s F's Leben, Thaten, vnd Iinllen- 
fahit (F’s Life, Doings, and Descent into Hell, 
Pifcersb and Leip 1701) The plastic art has also 
louiid a fit suhjeet in Faust In Aueibach’s cellar 
it la ipsie, yvhere F ia said to have performed many 
of his feats, are two rude daubs of the year 1528, 
representing F anel Mcplustophedes riding oat 
of the cellar on a wine-barrel Rembrandt and 
Christoph von Sichem have also illustrated thB 
story of F, and, in modern times, Cornelius and 
lietzseh ha\e done the same See Peter's Die 
Literatur der Faustsaqe (The Literature o| the 
Faust Myth), 2d eel Leip 1857 
FAUSTI'NA, mother and daughter. The former, 
Anuta Galena, usually spoken of as Fauatma Senior, 
was the wife of the Homan emperor, Antoninus 
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w.is in danger of losing Ins life , this, however, did 
not prevent lnm from appearing before the House 
of Peers, in 1834, as the defender of those who 
hod been impeached m April, and comtm nring hie 
speech with Jr mu Itfpublu am Since 1834, F has 
been a mombci of the Pang bar In tlie Fi bruary 
revolution of 1848, F was appointed Home Nitre 
tary, m which capacity he wrote the liotwious 
urculai for which l,edru Itolhu’s administiatiwi was 
so severely reproacht d, invt sting the commission) rs 
of the republic with dictatorial authority in the pio 
Vinces. Asa lie mini of the Committee of loiii'n 
A (fans, and foi soim turn midi l steii tiry to tin 
same, lie took m active pirt in the lahimis of tin 
Aasunbly Aft*r the cli i tion of tlu 10th Dm mb i, 
F slicwcil hinisi If i pirsistint mtigonist ol tin 
President, Louis L ipoli on, mil alti r tin 11 iifltt nl 
Ludrti Rollm lx i aim tin oritoi ot tin Mount uu 
The coup d'flot ilituallv closnl his politu il emir 
Hu refused to taki tin oitb ol (ulilitv to tlu 
imperial govuniinnf mil betook lunmilf -i<_,mi 
to his piofissionil dutus In 1 S.iS, hi di fi mb d 
Orsim, oil Ins tnd foi i conspu.u v to niiiiilci F 
IS gicutixt in politu it iiput'i, mil though lone; 
aceiistoun d to the ion oh utin of publu Htuti.lns 
language is uotiil for its Attic ilu'iiui JJt is tin. 
author of sevu it politic il broilniii i 

FA'VTJS (Lit a honeycomb), i disi isc of tin 
skin, chitily ot tin h in v si dp, tli iruti iisul by 
yellowish diy tin rusHtnms ot mon oi li xs loundish 
foim and oft) n cup sh ipi d, conipo u d of tlu Npoiuli s 
and Myulii(q v ) of i vigitibli growth In longing 
to tlu oidu <>l Fungi (q v) ’1 In ilisi s of fa\ us ire 
produced with g*i it r ipuhty, uni spu id i ipully if 
not ittcuded to it the lust, omi tbowboli si ilp 
destroying tin bulbs of tin bur wliu li beionus 
veryshoit and thin, md tlnn fills out ilto/ithu 
Favus H a disgusting md unsightly, tint I udly i 
dangerous disoidu it is, lx yoml doubt, miiti 
gious, but only spu ids when <lc inline xs is gn dlv 
neglected, and is thin foie ilmost unknown unong 
thi liettei dissis It is In mm common unong 
children thin among ulnlts, md unis to be mou 
frequent in Ncotland thin in Lngl md, and more 
frtquent also on the loutimot thm m < itln t Lti" 
land or Siotland Tin inn is Bonn tuncs ittimptcd 
by a variety of lindic itid md simpli ointments, mil 
by pulling out tile ban by the roofs ol tptltilwu , is 
it is called , but it st i ms li udly possible in invet) r itc 
cists to get ml ot tlu> disi isc without a \ ny long 
persist! nee ni habits of Uu most x< lupnlimx cli mil 
ness, and tkciifou the cuu is sildoin pcinianent, 
though c isilv att imul foi tin turn Fay us is almost 
always followed bv pcruiincut bdilniss of tin puts 
affected , unlike Einguniiu (q a ), wlm h is a ininoi 
disease of the sami ouh i 

The Fains fungus, 1 <hot nm St bn itb tilti, is m ulv 
allied to the fuugtis whuli his iicmtly proud so 
destructive to urns, ai-xL ins by some hotuusts 
been placed in the same g^is, Oidunn 

FAWKES, Orv (jnopuly Guno), the In ul 
of thi eonspnacy known by tin name of tlu 
Gunpowder Plot, w is bom ot a Protixtmt family 
in \ orkshire, m the yeai 1370 He bicame a 
Roman Catholic at an early age, mil seived in the 
Spanish aimy m the Nithuluids Iuspiud with 
fauatual /eil foi lus new religion, on his lcturn 
to Engl wul, hi entciid into a plot with wvei.il 
Catholic gentlemen toi blowing up the king, Ins 
ministers, md the members of both houses at thi 
opening of pirl,imtnt 5th November 1W15 Guy 
F was taken with the burning match m his hand, 
tued, and alter haling been put to the torture, 
wag publicly executed January 31,1606 In remem 
branee of this event, in most English towns, but 
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particularly in London, * grotesque figure, stuffed 
with straw, is earned about the streets on the 6th 
of November, and finally committed to the flames. 


At 


Guy 1 awkis’s Signatme before and after torture 

V political and ldigioiis signification was again 
mi( utul to this custom by what was called‘the 
papd iggrcssioii’ in tlu yiai IN50, when the figure 
of < 1 mini il \\ iM.ni m (q \ ) was substituted foi that 
of Guv Ktwkix 

l’A Y, Amu \x, s lliinginin luthoi, was Ixirn m 
178b, it K.ilrmy, in tlu county ot Zempli n After 
li icing studud piidosnjiliy and Lw at the Protestant 
tolloi/i ol N irosp it ik, F w is i alle il to tht bar Ho 
hi Id i situ itmii im somi tunc in tin county of 
Pcsth wlm h, lnmi mi, In itti 1 w irils leluiquiahed, 
m mdi i to In tide to divob himsilt altogether to 
literuy puisuits Aft two volumes of poetry, 
iippiued tin mlliit of I iblts ( M( *7., Vicn 
1S20) uni with tlu i< ni of that work F obtained 
i di i nlul n petition l lie fiblis ne liki those' of 
Pin dins tnd Li Fun ami but m pi use Richness 
of umutinn, simplmtv ol disign, mil tiuth of 
ihiiutir, in tin i hnf qu ilitns fm winch the Me»fk 
lme Income i house hold woul among Hungarians 
Among l’s diimitu sinks may be me ntioned the 
tnguly, '1 In Two ILUioiys ( I /w'l HtU/ton/, Pesth, 
1.S37) tin cumulus, \niiint (inns (Hit/i PCnztl |, 
mil I lunti is in tin M itia ( Ma/im I tubnrol) '1 he 
noul 'Ike I louse ol tin Lclti kys (A' Jitltflif haz, 
1’e sth, IN >2), h i itli rot i dnlu tic kind, but exhibits 
in my ie duns of Hiingttiun domi stu hie Besides 
tin si, F Inn bee n i lonstanfc lontribiitoi to literary 
md sen ntilu puiodn ils, md had llso Ins share in 
some ol thosi ]iani])hlits by which great social 
questions, is, fm instance fun ilt iduiation,savings’ 
banks Ai , wcic bmucdit to i successful issue in 
Hung u v Tn leading F \ works, w e ire frequently 
ltmindiil of l)i an Nwift Fiom 1825, which year 
may In b ml to h i\ i In t n tlu lx ginunig of a new poll 
tical life fin Hungary, up to the you 1840, F was 
loiemost among tin It uh rs of the lilieral opposition 
m the county sittings of Pi sth , but on the appear¬ 
ing ol Kossuth till stndis of public life growing 
molt atul more lipid, F' gradually letired from the 
region of political controversy, turning hts inventive 
mind to six i il impruvi incuts The lirst savings- 
bmk of Hungiry (at Pesth 1 is cutirclyF’s work 
Mis lituaiy works won published meight volumes 
it 1\ sth, 1811 1844 He is a directing member of 
tin Hungarian Academy of Ncicncis 

lAYA'L, one ot the most mipoitant of the 
Vans (q v ), contains about 37 square miles, and 
ilxmt 22,000 inhabitants As one must infer from 
am h density of population, the isl ind is fertile. In, 
its ulitre Is a mountain 3000 fiet m height, and 
on its south cast coast a comtmint bay with good 
anelmiagc Its principal town, iiorta, stands (mu, 
this bay in lat. 38“ 30' N , and long 28° 41' W 

FAYETTEVILLE is the name of a flotinshirtg 
city of North Carolina, Umted (states of Ameriod 
Standing on the left l»ank of the Cape Fear River, 
about 140 nules from its mouth, F marks the head 
of its natural uav igation , while, by means of looks 




grass. 


and dams, it communicates likewise With the upper 
basm of the river, While the interior sends down 
coal, the immediate neighbourhood is covered with 
forests of pine, which are traversed in all directions 
by 350 miles of plank road, and yn Id not merely 
♦timber but tar and turpentine The Cape Fear, 
moreover, raves abundance of watei-power, which is 
largely applied to the manufacture of cottons and 
flour F has an arsenal of nearly 50 acres in extent, 
and numbers fully 8000 inhabitants 

FAYUM, the name of an Egyptian province, 
surrounded, m the form of i boon, by tbe Eiby m 
Desert, and tonnee lid merely by a uatrow x dk\ 
with that of the Nile, htvum lat 20 ° JO N , 
and 30“—31° U This piculiu ihprcssion of the 
desert extends about JO mihs fiom uoith to south, 
and aliout 40 nuhs from tasl to wist, its loxvtst 

S oint lying 100 lcct bilow the bulks ol the ISlih at 
ernsucf F is oik ot the most It i tilt pros nuts 
in Egyjit, producing, in addition to the oiilin iry 
useful plants of the eountiy, rosts, ipiuotx, tigs, 
vines, olnes,, Ac m git at quintitn s r Lhis it itilitv. 
Ml a provuut the soil of winch is mini ally irul mid 
sandy, is the risult of uiigitmn V t an il fiom 
the Nile was, it an inly pcuod, caimd wtstw irtl 
through a gorge in the Ed>\ in hills, wliuh lnrt 
shut the western bank ot Uxt \ilt and afti i tlivuling 
into numerous bimehts, lotlgtd its w iteis in i 
depression in the north wist, thus foiunng, it is 
said, the l.nkt \1uris(q x ) Tin alien lit t ipit il of 
the proxinu, t dltd lxiokod lopoh« md at i 1 iti i 
period Arsuioc, stood on tin cisitin slioic of Like 
Meeris, and upon its mins st mils the pri smt town, 
Mt'dlnet el l 1 ' tvflni, still iplue of eonsidel lbh ma , 
and the chief town of tin pionm t 

FEAL ami DIVOT is a Ihttli d Si i vitmh (t| x) 
peculiar totheliw of Stotluid, in iirtui of wliuh 
the proprietor ot tin dominant tent mint posstssts 
the right of turning up ind eiriyiug oil tmf fioui 
the servient tenement for the pui post of budding 
fences, rooting houau,, ind tin like This, is well as 
the servitude of fud iniphts the light of using tin 
nearest grounds of the mivicnt tun mint on wliuh 
to lay and dry the Tiuf 1’t ats (■ | \ ) oi ft d Tin m 
servitudes do not exti ml Inyoinl tin oiduiuy ust s 
of the actual oceupints ol tlu tlonnnuit ttmiiunt, 
and cannot lx taktu ulvintigc oi for sutli i pm 
pose as to bum limestone Joi site Lhev an not 
included in the si i\ dude ot pisturtgt, lint mirt 
be constitute el eitlu i by expuss gi mt, or by piust -• > 
sion following on tin usuil clause of puts mil 
pertinents Ersle n tit ix s 17 The etymology 
of these worth has htcu ninth dispute el Ftal cu 
fad ig suifi to come fiom tho Sum-Gothic a all, any 
brassy part ot tin .urfoet of the giound ninl 
J armeuou derixcs elixot from dt In (Six ditjaii or 
delven), oi, as another altunatixt, says that it miy 
have been foimed by tin monkish write rs of old 
charters from dejodi >e, to dig the cai He The fomiei 
is the more probable coup t turc 

FEALTY (Eat fidelita ) is the full hty w Inch n 
’ mart who bolds lauds of anothe r owes to him, and 
contains an engagement to perform the services, or 
to pay the dues, for which the land is granted It 
was embodied m an oath, by which tho tenant 
bound himself on entering to the*) intis In taking 
the oath of fidelity, Littleton siys, s 91, that the 
tenant shall not kneel, nor shall make such humble 
reverence as in homage The only object of fealty 
in modern times is to keep up the evidence of te nure 
where no other services are due, but even to this 
effect it has gone into desuetude 
FEAR, Mania of, or PANPHOBIA. There are 
many morbid manifestations of the instinct of 


cautiousness. Sudden fear m sleep, horrible dreams, 
nightmare, sleep walking, have been regarded as 
symptoms of a special disease Actual terror frond 
irrogulai circulation in tho sensory ganglia ( tbs 
sense of filling or drowning in eardiaa affections } 
incubus fiom elistuibance of the circulation ill the 
largei xcsscls hi icplction, plethora, oi position, 
w here tlu ic is tlie super addition of a dtlusion to 
tho lceling of ipprehension— are all allied and dis¬ 
tinguished by in \ i ilnnt u y and excited i autmusness. 
It is not only howixci, whou tho intelligence may 
be supposed to lie dormant, and the instincts awake, 
that sui h txnggi i ite'd feus pirilyso minds other¬ 
wise sam mu! sound Mm it, ‘the hiavest of the 
brave,’ mid J inns 1 of Fngland, harm'd if not wise, 
weie subjut to \ague, uiicontroll ible panics, which 
foi a time uiunxuiu d them 'Tlu condition is often 
found axsocivtid with diai ise ot thi heart, as a con 
sequence ind < oik omit mt rather than a e ivuse The 
pusuite ot tin holnttml dii id of evil, tho fear of 
de ith, the shiphss ind hreiithlcss anxiety during 
dark in ss, oi solitudi, or silence, as well as the sudden, 
wild, ungow iliable jiune point to thi e xistence of 
orguui or linn turn U etis, tsi s of tho boart, and 
conn istly, e xi itid m nitgulat u hum of the organ, 
imu mius, angm i, h id the astute psychologist to 
puds iti li u is i i hai i( toristu ot the rnintal 
condition It jutudis, nut is bctuvid to pioduce 
i lion i, i mi < i, mil mu thus I’loxuniti ly, howevet, 
it di pi lids ii]miii dti i itions m tlu c ipill try t in illa¬ 
tion, oi n< rvous stun t ui o ot the In am Its cli.arac- 
tinstn is nwohinliiy, nri sistibh,blind teiror, winch 
insis ind loiitmius without m adequate cause, 
and wliuh is not inttuuuid liy leason or roligum, 
not (ini liv lh< ninovil of tin mippomd object 
ot il um The dim im bis ipp< iri it epidemically 
during (ouitniiciil puucs, dining tbe liorrors of 
i hull t i tnd plague, and in tl) it smgulai atlcction 
e ilk d '1 unoi 11 w lot h is mat ki d by dt lull try, tiemor, 
ind ti nor, and lus bun timed to the t fleets ot tho 
dainji.uiiln ilthy n gums in Sudirua md Su ily, whim 
it i xelusmly oi tins I’liipholn i is hcri ditaiy, tnd 
Ins Imn ti util lluough thni siuttssivi gunri 
turns In u v u wmg tin unolihiisivi mom lit is of ail 
tsy him f inuly tlu pdint, st trllciL, st iiiiil', tlnkiring 
loiintioui is m iy lx ehliitnl as those oi patients 
1 thinning iintlel li ir I)u y itsi mlili mihiicholics 
m pilluhty ot skin, but hi j*I act ot courting they 
sh ink 1mm syrnpvtjiy, though turn or Btrickmi by 
'loom, they hull m torntis ttu y escajx, they 
slunk in disj>i intion, tiny climb lues and appai 
i ntly m ici i ssdih jil ici s , and uuounti r re il m ordt r 
to tlinli iuuuil duigois, or tiny ait motionless, 
paralysed Tiny liar md (li c fiom i lit lines, jxjliee, 
tit moils, d< itli, jmmslmunt, mdi scubabh agonies 
tlicmsi Ives - K u< hti rsh ben, Prinrt/iln of Afedual 
J’tti/iholoqy, ]i ‘281 , Arnold, Obvrvattoni on Nature, 
K xds, Causes, atat PnmntioH of Jnsaiuhi, Ai , vol l 
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FF.ATHEK, a nvir of California, and a feeder 
of tlu Saerainmto, inns tlnough one of the richest 
gold fields in tin blab' It n ci ivi s the Yuba near 
Mirysvilte, wliuh ippt ars to mark thi head of navi¬ 
gation the distimc down ttu F and the bacra- 
mento to the Itirbour of San i 4 lanusco bung about 
100 nuhs 

FEATHEK OK ASS (,S tijw), a genus of grasses 
rtmaikiblo tor tlu long iwns which give a pecu¬ 
liar and xtry gi act fill apjiearanco to the species, 
mostly limits of warm teinpu ite climates In 
some of thirn, thi awn is beautifully feathered. 
This is ttu case in the beat known species, the 
Common F U (8 pennala), a very doubtful native 
! of Britain, but found on dry hills m the middle and 

jest 




FEATHEB GRASS—FEATHERS. 



Fcnthei (buss (Shjia yniuiaia) 


south of Europe It is a perennial, easy of cultiva 
turn, and a favourite ornament of our gardens When 
gathered before the seeds are npe, its feathery awns 

—sometimes a foot 
m length - remain 
attached, so that 
tufts of F G 
retain then beauty 
throughout winter, 
and foun one ot tin 
most pic isuig mil 
familial du or itions 
of looms I hey m 
<ift( n (lyul, to giyt 
\ iru ty to tin <li 
coAitiun, but am 
neat r inoii Ik anti 
fill thin in tinn 
Dituiil yillovwsli 
wluti coloiii 'Jin 
fi itlu i y ivvns not 
only assist m the 
diffusion of tin slid, 
which is c n m il by 
the wind to gu it 
dist tm i s, but in 
i yuy mint sting 
in inner lu Ip to fix 
it ill tin soil 'J 111 
siid alights yciti 
i illy, the fui low id 
biio of tht nm 
laconics tvvisbd, so 
til it its fill lows 

bum tlic llm ids ol 
a screw, tin foitlury poition buunirs hon/ontil, 
the wind uts on it, anil the sud is scicwul into 
llio ground- i nvirsi action being pnyiutcd by 
stiff: Inns wlmh ut is bubs The Isjurto (q i) 
of Spam is ucirly illnd to the Common luatliu 
Grass 

FEATHERS, a complicated inodifn ition ot the 
tegumeutary systi m foiniuig the external eovtiing 
oi plum igi ot buds mil ptnili u 
to tins iluss ot auinnls Nut 
witlntHiding tin i unfits of 
si/i, stungth uni (olotu, ill 
fi ithcis a:c coiniiosnl of i quill 
oi biml, a, i sluffc hh , ninl i 
\ me bi ml, oi yvtli n on uthci 
sidi ot tin sli ift, thi vine ion 
sistmg of b ulis mil lnrbuh s 
Tin quill by wlmli the it atlu i 
is ittubnl to till skill lh Willi 1 
but shmtu thin tlio sluft, and 
founs i scun ti msparint, homy, 
tyliuilinal tubi, whnh terinm 
itis lit low lu an obtuse i \ 
tremity, imsuiting an onlite 
termed the lowu umbihuis, e 
A seconil oi lfit i, leading into the 
mttnoi of tin quill, and turned 
the uppu umbilicus, J, is situ 
attd at the opposite mil, whue 
tin two aims my it and unite 
Tht cavity of the quill contains 
a series of conn al capsules littid 
one upon mothei, and united by 
. and the whole stiucture piesents 
a remarkable combination of strength and lightness 
The shaft is always of greatti length than the 
quill, and tapers gradually to its free extremity, 
it is flattened at the sides, is more or less convex 
on the back, and presents a longitudinal groove 
mfenorly It is composed of white, elastic, spongy 
structure, which is covered by a thin homy sheath 
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Fenthei 
a central pedicle, 


At the point of junction of the shaft andnuiH, 
we usually observe—except on the feathers of the 
wings and tail— a small supplementary shaft given 
off, which is furnished with barbs or fibres, and- is 
termed the plumule or accessory plume. In the 
ostrich it is altogether absent, m the rhea, it is 1 
represented by a tuft of down, in tbe emu, on the 
other hand, it equals the original feathers m bum, 
so that the quill supports two shafts, and in the 
cassowary there is a second plumule of considerable 
si/i , so that the quill presents three distinct shafts 

Tin vanes or webs aie lomposed of numerous 
barbs or mil ill hi ires nnangidm a single senes along 
i ach snk of the shaft They aie fine prolongations 
of the outer coal ot the sli ift, are of a flattened 
iorm, ami Ik inclined towards the apex of the 
fiathd, with tluir flat sides towards inch other, 
mil then mugni'i in tin direction of the external 
and intunil sidis of tin feathei The barbs aie 
In oadi r mai the sli itt than it the free apex, and 
ju tin lirgt wingh ithus the convexity of one is 
icuivul into the concivityof another They are, 
howim, gnuially kept m position by the barbnk's, 
which uc liuiHiti iiuvid lilaments arising from the 
uppri edge ot tin baib, much as the latter anses 
lrum thi halt Tbuc an two sits of these bar 
bull", oiii cutvul upwaids, mcl the other down 
w mis, mil those ol one bail) hook so firmly into 
those ot tin mat is to tonu a i lo,c and compact 
suit m In thi istncli, the bubules are well 
ik vi lopi il, hut ai loose mil separate, and it is 
this irringimi nt vhich gives to tho fcatheis of 
this bud thin soil, plumous ippcaianie 

Ft ithcis pit st nt numi rous gradations of struc- 
tui< 1 u tin lassew u v, the wings, instead of being 
piovidid with onbiiiry tiatluis, ire furnished with 
live lylindniil stdks ib stliuti ol barbs, so that 
Inn we have mmly tin quill and shaft On the 
Inc ist of tlu wild tmkiy thi ii is a tuft of feathers 
liscmblmg long l>I iik liau In the I)av//ophun 
Cii/tuni/u tin li ithus ot tin rust, bn* ist, and 
thru it hi ihaugul, it tlmr ixtri mi tits, into round, 
homy luudki, looking liki shilling blaik spangles, 
and in tin i omuion w ixwmg or llohcnuan (batterer, 
soon of tlu wmg ii ithcis pit suit at then extremities 
sin 1 11 horny i vpausions, u st nildmg h d seahng wax, 
both in i olotir and lonsistiiui 

Ik suits the coninion fi ithers, the skin of many 
buds, ispicially of aquatic spieics- in which 
])lunmks i.uily exist—is coined with a thick 
i oatmg of flow n, winch may be described as con¬ 
sisting ot airy minute fiatheis, each of which IB 
composed of a aery small soft tube lying m tho skin, I 
from tlu mtmot ol which anses a minute tuft of 
soft filaments, without any cintral shaft This 
downy corning secures yvanuth without weight) 
like tlu soft fui at the base of the hair of arctic 
nnmmils In most buds, the skm also bears a 
good many si ittercd li air like appendages, which 
indicate their relations to the oidmary feathers by 
the presence of a few minute barbs towards the 

ipex 

Fi .ithers me developed iu dipressions of the skm, 
lined by an inversion of the epidermis which sur- ' 
imunis the bulb from which each leather springs, 
they grow much in the some manner as hairs, py 
the addition of new cells iroin tbe bulb, which 
Incomes modified into the horny and fibrous Btem, 
and by the elongation ot previously existing cells. 
They are, when first formed, living vascular parts, 
growing by nutrient vessels, but when they are 
fully formed, the vessels become atrophied, and the 
feathers become dried up, and gradually die from 
the summit to the base For a lull account of the 
development of the different fiarta, we must refer 
to Professor Owen’s article, ‘ Aves,’ and to Professor 




FEBRlUUM-FEBRONtAjnSM. 


Huxley’s article, ‘ Tegamentary Appendages,' in 
the Oydopadxa of Anatomy and Physiology 

Feathers grow with great -rapidity, and m wnae 
birds attain a length of more than two feet They 
are almost always renew ed annually, and in many 
si panes oftener , hence it may readily be con ecu ed 
how much vital energy must be exhibited in their 
development, and how mtieal the period of moult 
mg must be The plumage is gem i ally changed 
several times before it nttuns the state which is 
regarded as characteristic of the adult bird, these 
changes may occupy a pi nod usuilly laugmg troin 
one to five years 

Notwithstanding their exti u ascuLu tutui e, feath¬ 
ers, as is well known, undo go i r lunge of colour 
after they aie complt tely fonm il lu vt ubng birds, 
the winter plumage, winch succeeds the autumn il 
moult, giadually assumis lu lgliti r tints, the mw 
colour eomraeni mg -it the pirt of tin v me neatest 
the body, and gioduolly extending mitwnds till 
it peivades tin wholi* bather 111 Weinluid, an 
Amencan untuialist, is ot opinion, iiom a tomptu 
sou of bleachi <i spicimens in imisiuins with leecnt 
ones taken from the bird, tint I be bnglitniss uid 
fading of tilt colouis an due to the mere ist 01 duui 
nution of an oily nutter Thus, tin miiiosmpir 
examination ot tin a uu ot h itlier tmin tin bn ist 
of a fresh mirgmsir shtwtd mum unis I<1<1111<1 urn 
tainmg a icddibh oil like limit sonu wi i ks ilt< i, 
the same feathus liaung Ik< unit n< illy wluti limn 
exposme to light, disclosed til bubbles insti ad oi 
the reddish fluid Lf this llu.d is in it I ml oil, u 
is most probilily tin last, it uuihl nuki its w ty 
into the 11011 \astular tissui by nun physical inibi 
bition , and on the vaiying ipi mtitiis of ibis oil tin 
variations oi pluinagi would ih pi ml 

The proper!,} possissed by tin plimugt of most 
birds, of keeping the suit ill protected limn mms 
ture, is well known 'Plus is due to two 1 iums 
M ost buds aie provided with an odgluiil at the 
base of thi tul, whose suictum is distil but nl o\u 
the feathirs by lticuis of the lull mil, ulilitionully, 
the shedding of w itir is -ji vrtly ilm to 1 tlim pi iti 
ot air entanglid by tlm itatlu is 

The featliirs v uy in bum 111 iltiluint put, ol 
the body, and adoid /oologn il ihuutus fm tin 
distinction ot spiins Jleiut, tiny hivi 11 mud 
distinct names, sm h is pi 1111 uus, skiiiiIuio, 
tertianes, A.i , 111 onntliology Then turns m 
expUumd m tin aitnk II11 us. 

The chief uses to which te itlu is 11c u-plii d 111 th 
arts are thrt 1 — jirn s, dm to tin pi culm tlistmiv’ 
of the barrids, bnlfiathw, ilm to tin loinbmid 
softness and ilisticitvof the birbs and oniiininit, 
due to the giaccful bn 111s mil diheatc tints of tin 
whole feathei The mode of pit-paring the bauels 
for pens is destuhi.il multi Q nr is 

Bed feathers wue used in England in the tunc of 
Henry VII , hut it is not known how much earlu 1 
At the present day, goosi fiatlicrs ire pro'ern il, tin 
white rather than thi gi ly What are called 
poultry feathers, such is tliosi of tin turkey, iluck, 
and fowl, are less cslctnnil, 011 account of thin 
deficient elasticity Wild duck fiatlnrs am soft 
and elastic, but contain an oil ilifl-eiilt to iimove 
The following is one among scveial inodes of pic- 
parrng feathers for boils Clean w ati r is saturatf il 
With quicklime, the ieathtrs are pul into a tub, 
the lime-water is added to the depth of a few 
inches, the feathers are well steeped mil stirred for 
three or four days, they are tiken out, druned, 
Washed m clean water, dried upon nets, shaken 
occasionally while drying, and finally beaten to 
expel any dust The larger establishments, how¬ 
ever, now prepare bed-feathers by steaming, which 
M found to be a more profitable and efficient pro¬ 


cess. The down,' which is of so light and exqtUsite 
a texture as to have become the symbol of soft¬ 
ness, is mostly taken from the breasts of birds/ 
and forms a warm and doUeato stuffing for bod* 
pillows, and coverlets The most valuable is that 
obtamod from the cider duck, described under 
liintn. 

Feathei a used for head dresses, oi other pur- 
jmses of ornament aie silexted according to the 
forms anil colouis ivluch they display The ostnch, 
a veiy valuibh kmd of liuthei, may bo taken as 
ail example of tin way m wlinh ornamental feathers 
gent rally ui pupuul by tile pfttOTMssw* The 
modi of 1 lit lung tin bird itst lf is noticed under 
Os run 11, it suflii 1 s lure to shite that the hunters 
club av our to uonl lupiimg tlio fiathers by blood or 
blows Whin brought to Fiigl mil, the feathers are 
issmli il act 01 ding fo ipi ility , those from the hack 
-mil abovi the wings arc thi best, the wuig featheis 
in xt best, mil the tul ti ithus least a allied The 
fi.ifheis of tin m ilo ue latlm moio pwod than 
tliosi ol tin funilt Tin y in ilemid lor use by 
ripialul sinkings and washings 111 watu, sometimes 
with mil somi twin s without snip There is also a 
piuci ss ol hit u lung by 1111 ms ol burning Bulpliur 
Wlun iliuil hy lu mg hung iijion iimls, the feathers 
p iss into tin li am In of tin iIussli, who opens the 
tibiis by sli iking, gius |di miy to tin ubs by scrap 
mg Hu m with bits of gl iss, md cuihi the filaments 
by p issmg tin ulgi ot 1 blunt kiuh oiei than lf 
tin li iflms, whctlii 1 of tin ostnch 01 any other 
bud, 10m wu in tin n it or il mloin, little 11101 e has to 
lu limu but il 1 1 lunge of twit lu required, the 
h itlu is 1 isdy t ik< dy l matin iIh - sue h as sifllowcl 
audit 111011 pun fm nisi loloui 01 ] nnk, Biazil wood 
I01 iliipml, Jha/il wood and eudbuu ini irmismi, 
indigo fm blui tuimini 01 wild for yillow, &e 
A pi01 iss of 1 ill ichmg is uloptul bifoic the dyeing, 
1 \i 1 pt I01 ldat k 

Thi kunls ol ti ilium ihnlly usid fin ornament 
in tho t ot tin ostudi, ulpit wit, iln 1 or Amcriian 
osliich, emu, o puy, egutt. In urn, antiinga, bird 
of pnndisi, wm, tiukiy, ju u oik, wgus pi teas mt, 
ilm, t igli, uni glib. WkiLi o tnih fi.itllirs 
in pit p 111 il ilmlly r for lulus’ lu-ill tin ssis and 
bl uk foi tin lligldmd iignuints md for fiuieical 
li ippings Tin wlwti and gi.iy 11111 ibout stork 
It din is, in | on ti ■ i limn (’ihuLti, m lu auti lully 
soft aid light, and an in lupust fm hiail dresses, 
mulls, and bins tin white kinds will sometimes 
sill loi tin't weight in gold The flossy kiuds of 
rim ii it lit r in mid foi milttui y plumes, and the 
long blown wing' ii itlu is foi blooms and bhishcs 
Osprey md igutt h ithirs .11c mostly used for 
miiituy plunnsby llus> w tuiopuH Ibid of l’ari 
disc fnihirs wi much sought -altei by Oiuntul 
I mins for tiubin plumi s ('oiks’fiathers m used 
foi ladiis’inlmg hits anil foi nnlitai y plumes I>i^ 
Mugowan.who was Emtul >Stitcs < ousnl at Nlllgpo 
a ftw ycats ago, his dcsmbid, 111 tin Ainenian 
Join Mil <j S<i< use and Ait, 111 mgi nious process 
which thi <'him si ulopt foi cnmbmmg bnlliant- 
lolourul n ithu j with lats of colourid mi tul into 
gailands diapltts, fioutals, tiara,, and othci orna¬ 
ment il aim lo 

FEBltrCULA (Eat t littli fever), sometimes 
1 died ilso Epbi uicru (Or <1 fever of a day), a fever 
of short iluiation and mild character, having no 
distmit tyi« or specific symptom 1, by which it can 
be distinguished and dcscrdied See FfcVKK. 

FEBlllFEGF (Eat. frdni, a ftvei, and fugo, l 
drive av jy), midiemes calculated tif remove or cut 
short Fcvci fq v ; 

FEBRO'NIANISM, n> Eoman Catholic theology, 
a system of doctrine antagonistic to the fAmitwa 

*u 
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cl urns of the Roman pontiff, and asserting the inde- 
j)i ndencH of national churches, and the diocesan 
lights of individual bishops in matters of local 
discipline and church government The name is 
derived from the nmn Ut yuerre, Justin us ‘ Fob 
rouius,’ assumed by John Aicholns von Hontlicim, 
coadjutor aiclibishop of '1’ieves m a wotk on thtse 
subjects, entithd D< J’jieunti Statu Etcltsta, which 
he published in the yen 1707. and who h, with its 
sovnal stuuessivi volumes, led to i wokut md 
protracted contiovi 1 sy, md elicited tlic wuicst 
censuTes of the Jbnnui tiibunals See Jfo\nil ivi, 
Gali.icavisw 

FE'BRITARY, tb< si (olid month of flu vi u li is 
Ordlnnnly 28 days, but m k ip ve n it bis m nidi 
tional or mtimilniy day \iinmg the Romms, it 
had origin diy 2 f ) il iys m an oiilmuy y< ir but whin 
the suiati eiirrciil tliit tlic eighth mouth should 
bear the name of Augudus, i d iy u is tikin fiom 
February, and given to \ugust which hid the 11 
only JO, that it might not 1« ink nor to Tulv 'Hie 
name is derived horn the i ueurnst mu tint dining 
this month oi i ui 11 d the Romm ti stn il idled tht 
Lupeicdia, and dso Febiuilu, iiom Jauntin', to 
purify 

FE'BRUUS (eonnutid with Lit fthnuin, to 
puiify) vvis the name oi m old It ill m divinity, 
whost worship Mis < i It hi ib (1 with lustritions 
during tin month of lihuuty Tin ci n liioim s 
mstitutiel in his lmnoin Men btluiiil to bin 
the efleet of pioduimg hitilify in mm and hi vst 
F, whose mnu in tin Etiuvan Imginge is snd 
to lme sigmfn d god of tin lown wen Id, was dso 
worshipped as smh by tin Romans, md nlmtitiiel 
Mitli the Guile Pluto 

FEOAMI’ a m inuf u t in mg ton n md m apart of 
France, in tin dipntnunt of Nunc lnlnnuri is 
situated m i li mow \ illi y, (1 min d on utlni side 
by stei p dills, it the mouth oi a stri tin oi tin 
same name on tlu English <lianml 11 miles ninth 
oast offline It consists mimly ot one hmgshut 
Its piineipil budding is tin liindsonic dtuuh ol 
Notre Dame m tht lailv pointed style, iiidditing 
from tht. 14th (i ntnry 11 k haihour is Jiiepunte d 
by colliers fiom Newt <v tic md iSumkilunl and 
by Baltic timber ships and hsliing vessils F has 
cotton mills, sugar u lint lies, tmneins, slop lniild 
mg yards, ami some hum cloth anil liatelw in 
manufactures Poj) 10,421 

FE'CITLA, or F/EGTMA, is i term ipplied to 
starch obt lined fiom \ uious souius hut in Fi nice 
is gcneinlly ltstiutul to the starch of tin potito 
See Stabch 

FECUNDATION, oi i rilTILT^V 1'IOX, m 
plants, takes place lecouling to liws sitnil u to 
those which pio\ ail in tin animal kingdom In 
plants, bowelir, the oignns of repioduetum are not 
poimanent as in annuals, but i ill oft the mile 
organs generally soou ifter In audition, the ft mile 
after the ripening of the senl The mile senna il 
substance called pollen, uc vi i exists in a fluid state, 
but alii ayh in that ot gratuilis of various iorms 
(pollen qrams), which ionsist each of one cell, whose 
covering is of various thickness, and contains the 
impregnating substiuee After the dehtsctnie of 
the anthers, the pollen gets into contaet w itli the 
stigma of the pistil, which m its lowest and tlnrki st 
part (the ovary oi qnmm) umtams tin rudimmts 
of the future si cels (oi utt v) The inner layer of the 
cell covonng ot the jiolhn gi uu separates fiom the 
outer and thicker liver, as if it came out ot a big, 
and continuing to be elongated by growth, is earned 
down through the style to the germen, where it 
reaches the /iw amen or Bmall opening of the embryo 
sac, and comes into contact with the ovule, or even 
tni 


| in many cases penetrates into the ovule itself,'. • 
1 between its cells By this tune, one or other of the 
1 cells of the ovule has become considerably more 
1 tnlarged than the oilier cells, and what is called the 
amnion has been formed, in the muoilagmous fluid 
of which (protohlatma), after the contact of the 
1 pollen bag, tluough the dynamic operation of its 
i ontents, a cell </emi or cytoblast is soon developed. 
This cytoblast is the hist commencement of a new 
ind distinct cell, wluih divides into two cells 
These men isc, liy continually lepeatod separation 
oi iuw nils, into a cellular body, winch forms the 
moii or li ss perk it nnbu/o of a newr plant If 
tin orgm liom which the pollen his proceeded, 
and tin orgm which ioutunul the ovule, belong 
to tin simi piuit or to plants of the same species, 
tlu embryo uisrag fiom this fecundation btcoincs 
i jilmt ot Uu sum spiciis But if the pollen 
by ninth the fecundation is effected comes from 
a pi mt of anotlnr spieies thin that to which 
1 the pi utt belongs m wlmsi guinea the embryo IS 
tmnml, the snd lesultmg fiom this fecundation 
will not whin it glows, piodme plants ot the same 
spi ties, hut Jii/ln ah, mteimidi itc hctwei li the parent 
, pi mts, md with v uious degri es of lebcmblance to 
out cu othi r ot tin ru, but not pirfectly lorrespond- 
, ingwitb i i tin i Hi net the pi eduction of hybrids, 
md multiplication oi vanities ot plants m gardens, 
j by wli it is e ilh cl t artiln l il lmprcgn ition of the 

stigmi of one pi i with the polhn of another, 

1 which, howc mi mi si, be of an ill it cl species, hybrid 
isitmn hiing eontn id by tin liws of natuic within 
vt ty n ulow limits Sic Lspkoih i liov 
1 FEDERAL GOVERNMFNT (Lai /microtut, 
i bound In tii ity, fiom fmlut, i tieaty) Wben 
si viral st it's uthuwisi mdi pciuklit, bind thorn 
' si his togetlici by i tu it\, so is to prestnt to the 
external wen Id tin ispcit ot i single state, without 
wholly ic uoiuieiiig tin n individual ] lowers of m ter nal 
si If goiuunn lit, they aie s ml to form i Fodeiation 
The mutrutini partus an sovucign states acting 
tluough tlinr uprisiiititivis, mil the extent to 
which tin ccnlril ovcntilcs the locil lc gisl iturc'S is 
fixed by tilt terms of the contrict In so far as 
tin lot il seven igivty is rtnonncul, mil the central 
powei becomes sovereign within the limits ot the 
, it diiatnl states, tlu ft dilation approaches to the 
| ehu liter ot a Union, md the only lenunciation 
i of sovciugnty which ifidilation is such necessarily 
j implies, consists in abandoning the power which eaou 
Isipuati stitc otherwise would possess of forming 
| independent relations with foieign states ‘There 
! iri,’ says Mi Mill, ‘two different modes of 
! orgMusing a fedtral union The ftderal authorities 
nny lepuatnt the govunments solely, and their 
1 aits miy be obligatoiy only on the governments as 
I such, oi they may have tin power of enacting laws 
, and issuing onlcis which are binding three tly on 
| individual citi/c ns The fmmer is the plan of the 
1 Gtimut so called confederation, and of the Swiss 
constitution previous to 1847 If was tried iu 
I America foi a tew years immediately following the 
1 war ot lndcptndmce The other principle is that 
1 of the existing constitution of the United States, 
and has lieon adopted within the last dozen years 
by the Swiss confedei aey The federal congress of 
the American Union is a substantive part of the 
I government of every individual state. Within the 
1 hunts of its attributions, it makes laws which are 
| obeyed by every citizen individually, executes them 
> through its own officers, and enforces them by its 
own tribunals Tins is the only principle which 
lias been found, or w Inch is even likely to produce 
an effective federal government. A union between 
the governments only is a mere alliance, and subject 
to all the contingencies which render alhanoa* 
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- precarious '—Sepresmtatwe Government, pp 361,302. 

* One of the chief difficulties which arise in organising 
a federal government, consists in discovering by 
what means disagreements between one or more 

• of, the local governments and the central govern¬ 
ment as to the limits of their respective powers, 
ore to be disposed of The arrangement by which 
this object was songht to be effected in America, 
of which M de Totqucville expressed his admir 
fttion, is thus explained by Mr Mill ‘ Undci 
the more perfect mode of federation, where every 
citizen of each partmdai state owes obedience to 
two governments that of bis own state, tnd that of 
the federation it is evidently necessary not only 
that the < (institutional limits ot the authority of 
each should he precisely iml cleaily deiiiud, but 
that the power to decide be twe on them m any case 
of dispute should not usido in either of the govern 
inents, or in any functionary subje 1 1 to it, but in an 
umpire indt'pelicitnt of both Then must be a 
supreme eomt of pistiu, md a svstem of subm 
dmato eouits m evciy stati of tin union, before 
whom such questions sli ill be can led, anil whose 
judgment on them m tin list stige of ippi il, shill 
oo final Every si ite of tin union, and the iediril 
government its. If is well as eieiy tunetioiuiy of 
each, must bi li ibb to he sin d in those courts foi 
exceeding tin u power e, 01 fm non pi i form line ot 
then federal duties, end must m ge m i il In oblige d 
to employ those < mills as tin instrument ten 
cnfoieuig then fiihril lights Tins involves tin' 
remnikahli tonsiepuiue, utmlly n ilised m the 
United btates, th it i (oiirt of justice, the highest 
fede ral tialmn il, is supte me ov e 1 the v inous gov i rn 
ments, botli stit< iml f< <b i d, li ivmg the light to 
■declare that my new 1 iw mob, or let done by 
them, excel ds the jiowus issigned to them by tlie 
federal constitution, and, in consequence, his no 
legal v ilidity ’—(l* !0 >) ‘The tribunals which act 
as umpires betw ei n tin fi ele l al mil ntati gove rn 
ments naturally also eleeule ill disputes In twe in 
two states, m between i citizen of one stito and 
the government of mother r Iho usual re me dies 
between nations, wh ind diplomacy, being pre 
eluded by r the federal union, it is miissuy tint a 
judicial lemedy should supply tlmr pliu 'I be 
supreme eomt of the fi deletion dispenses mtir 
national Law, and is the lust gi< it esimple of what 
is now one of the most pioinimnt vv mts of eivilistd 
society, a real lutein ition il tribumd ’ Sue h v res 
the constitution of the gre ite st md most eomjde t ly 
organised federation tbit tbe woilel has ever st<n 
To what extent it has been alre idy ‘flittered by 
recent events, it would be difficult to state, whilst 
it is absolutely impossible to conjecture in w h it 
form it may ultimate ly emerge from the greater 
dangers which still threate u it 

FEE akju LI'FEIlfNT (in the Law of Scotland) 
—the first of winch is the full right of jiroprie 
torslup, the see ond the limit'd right of usufruct 
during life—may be held tog< tber, or may eo exist 
m different persons it the same time The settling 
of the limits of the rights w Inch in the 1 ittcf- case 
they respectively confer, is of ve ry great practical 
importance, and, from the loose way in which both 
expressions have been used by conve yancers, by no 
means free from difficulty ‘In common language,’ 
says Mr Bell, * they are quite distinct, liferent 
importing a life interest merely, feo a full right 
of property in reversion after a liferent But the 
proper meaning of the word liferent has some¬ 
times been confounded by a combination with the 
Word fee, so as m some degree to lose its appro¬ 
priate sense, and occasionally to import a fee This 
-seems to have begun chiefly m destinations “to 
husband and wife, in conjunct fee and liferent and 

' m 


children in fee," where the true meaning is, that 
each spouse has a joint liferent while both’ bve, 
but that each has a possible fee, as it is uncertain 
which is to survive The same confusion of tetma 
came to be extended to the case of a destination th, 
parent and child— “to A. B in liferent, and the , 
heirs of the niarimgc in fee” — where the word life* 
rent was held to e onfci a fee on the parent file' 
came' gradually to bn held ns the> technical meaning 
of the woids ‘liferent to a parent, with feo to hie 
children nasnluii,’ that the woid hteiont meant a 
foe in the fithei Finally, tho expression earns to 
be hold as stmtly limited to its propel meaning 
by tlie utompanymg won! “Alltnciiy ’ or some 
similar expression of icstnction, or where the feo 
wis given to e luldrt n li,iti and nommatim, them * 
being in that e no no necessity to divert tlie word 
liferent from its piopu memiiig, or, on iv similar 
principle, where the sittlonimt was by means of a 
trust cieited to t ike up the fc c ’ (Pun s 1712) 

FEE, Ksiatf in, the htgest estate in land m 
point of quantity of estate known to the law of 
England, being i Freehold (ej \) of inheiitauco 
Estates m fei in divided into fee simple and foe¬ 
tid A fee simple is dt lined by Littleton (1, a) to 
be a lawtul and purt inlie-iitumo In oreleil to 
eie ite an est ite in tee simple by dee d, it is necessary 
tbd tlie woid Inn' should bt lineal tor a gift by 
dud to a in m fm ivei, oi In a ni m and bis assigns 
for e v it, eli ati s only an i si ite lot lilt But words 
ot pirpttuity mntxed to i gilt to a man by will 
in imistime! as e nrying an estate in fee The pro- 
pin tor of m cstiti in iu simple enjoys the fullest 
rights of pioperty mot bis cstiti, which lie may 
die n iti or bindi u al pliiuuri, <iiul out of which ho 
may giant ostitis ot a loinr kmel, us for life or 
years He is ownn of tlie* soil ‘a into umjae ad 
antrum,' mil is the icfoie entitle el to every pi oduct 
of tin land, is timhci, At , md to ill mmoials and 
othei valuable prndueturns tonne] boneiih the sur¬ 
face On his de ath, the i st if < tie st e mis to his right 
bins, inept in tin t iw of ft is In lei by eorpora- 
tions, which disciml to tin li successors in office 
Wht re a m m el uiii“ an est lit in fi evtumplo in pos 
sisuoii in a eorjiori il lb re dit uncut (q v ), ho is 
sud to 1 1 ‘ st ise d in Ins d< riicsni is of be’ Estates 
in fn an iplo in divided into fei simple, absolute, 
quililud or base, and conditional A qualified Or 
bisi fn differs fioin a fee simple ibsolutc by having 
a quail In it on dune xt el wliun may determine tho 
estite, as where it is granted to a man and his heirs 
‘tenants of the hi mm of Dili! ’ If, therefore, at 
any turn flic holder of tho < state ceases to bo tho 
ten mt of Dilc, tin tstate, which depended on that 
qualification, dilennints 

A cimdilnmalJa was limited to a paitieular class 
of heirs, to the exclusion of others, as to a man Mid 
the heirs male of Ins body On failure 1 of hcirs- 
lli lie of the body of the gi ante <, an i>st ite of this 
kind reverted to the grantoi oi his lie us But 
although the estate was thus limited, by tho terms 
of the deed, to i jiarticuhir seru k of he irs, the judges 
previous to tin itign ol Ldw nil I held that the 
gift was i fee simple on condition of the lnrth of 
hens ol the body of the ginntic, anil that on the 
birth of an heir of the body, tlie condition on which, 
thr estate was held was purified Tlie estate did 
not indeed become i pno fit'■to a fee simple absolute, 
but tin grvntei was btltl entitle el to sell the estate, 
tcJ forfeit it for treason, and to burden it With 
oncumbraneos But il tin < stale was not sold, and > 
descended to the heir, he continued to hold a feo* 
simple conditional This state of things led to tha 
famous statute De Dome Comhtiunalibus (13 Ed. I. 
c 1 ), w he re by it was oaac tcel that estates should 
bo held secundum formam doru Estates created 
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by this statute were called estates in fee-tad See interest in the issue of suite, has done much to 
Entaii. maintain the independence and respectability of 

The original mode of transferring an estate m fee the bar As regards physicians, the rule that a 

was by Feoffment (q v), but the statute of Frauds fee cannot be recovered by an action at law, Was 

(29 Cnar II c 3) requiring that writing should be applied m the case of Charley v Bolcot, June 39, 

used in all transfers of land, estates m fee must 1791 (4 T R 317) But if either a barrister or a 

now be conveyed by deed or will physician acts under a special agreement, ' as if a 

The proptietor of an estate in fee simple in the physician, who is my friend, hearing that my son 
present day is, as has been said, absolute owoei of is sick, goeth to him m my absence, and helps and 
the freehold, which ho holds without owing duty or re covers him, and I being informed thereof, promise 
service to any one, exoe pt the allegiance due to tin him m consideration, &c , to give him £20, an action 

sovereign, who is reguded ns supreme lord of all will lie foi the money,’ Veitch v Russell (QBE. 

the lands m the kingdom But originally this was 1842, p 0,14), and tin same was decided regarding 
not so, an estate in fee is in its naturi a feudal a bamsttr, m Egan v tko Guardians of the 


t benefice, a feud, auil the ow ncr of the fte hi Id his 
estate subject to all the mmios incident to tin 


Kensington Union, tried before Lord Denman, C J, 
it the sittings in Middlesex, aftei HiLuy term. 


feudal state Butthc«< dittos have been by digms 1841 Memlicrs of the mil nor branches of both 
entirely abolished m England .Sic Fkcijai Sys professions —attorneys, solicitors, &c, on the one 
TRM, T.FNT7RKS In Sentlind, the b udal usages in bind, and surgeons, dentists, cuppers, and the like 
regard to land are still n timid to a vu\ gri it on tin otlici-arc all entitled to raise action for 
extent The two distinct rights of stipe nor and their fics In Scotlind the same rules prevail aa 
vassal continue to subsist An estite in lei in m England with rcfeunce to both professions In 
Scotland must be hi Id by ran of fin three (listing France, though the delicate sense of honour of the 
tenures—vu, feu, blanch, ot burgigc, and is sulipit bir has alw lys been picserved with qmte os much 
to the Casualties (q v) attacking to thesi lights can as m England tin ruli is somewliat different. 
See Hfrhabli! Birins In law, an aition for the recovery of fees would be 

FEE FUND, in Scotland, is tin fund arising fiom m untamable m tint country l.y an advocate, but 
the payment of dues of court on the tabling of IU Fans, the ruli of the ancient bar, founded on 


summonses, the i xtr u ting ot dccues, and tin like 
Out of this fund, tkt dirks and other mfuioi 


the disinti rcsttdni ss v hicli was its charaotenstic, 
md according to wli any pidicial demand of 


oihceis of the court are pud If the fund is at my piyment of fees was 'nctly foi bidden undei pam 
time insufficient foi tin purposes to wliiili it is cl uisim from the fable (of advocates), baa been 
applied, the deficioni v is supplied out of the mom \ s religiously presence! ’ Hi situ >/ of the Fi entA Bar, 
provided by the uts7 md 10 \ntu forUtcpmg up Robert loins, I So > The practice m France, 
the Scottish courts ot 1 iw Thi uilloi tor, win i the howtvci, set-ins to hi fm the fi i s of nclvocates to be 
passing of 1 and 2 Ant c 118, is appomti d b> the ]™d ifti iw mis, though my bargain with the cliont 
crown at a Balmy not exceeding i.100 pci intnun m his ipmt tint tlicir amount shall depend on 

FEEJEE Set Fin fho issui of a trial, is ugirded is dishonourable, 

md on si viral oitisums the bir has vehemently 
FEELING See Emotion' resisted n gul itions calling on them to acknowledge 

Neither barnsjirs nor pLymiuns < an rempt ot thin fees, as wounding their sensibility 


recovei then fees by h gal pioncdmgs igeinst thin 
clients or patn nts, t \i«pt midi r a spi i i il t onti u t 


ULi li cm acimlt hi i stronger proof of the value 
ot whit seem m tinmstlies to be tufling and 


The ground of this rule is, that flay an ltgaiilid pul mile puces of etiquetti, thin the dignified and 


not as payment, but as an expression ot giatitudi 
for sernies the value of winch cannot la. xppn 
mated in money The migm of the rule m tin 


imlcpi nclcnt position, which, from its scrupulous 
si use of honour, the French bar has maintained 
timing all the jiolitical i evolutions which the 


case of the advocates, is tin til to tin illation I'onntiy h is unde rgone 

which subsisted between patrons md then ibents FEHEKVAR (SZKKES), the same as the Latin, 
in ancient Kotik WIku the foim< r appo i.roa Alha Jteyui, or thu G^rmm Stuh/vieissenbimj, is one 
as the defenders of the lattei, thev practnid, as of the most ajl0lont royi l free towns of Hungary, 

Bliickstone tvvys (in 29, Korrs eel), *f infix, loi sj^mtod in a marshy distnot about 40 miles south- 

honour merely, or it the most foi the sake.of west of Fcsth Undei the Aipkhan kings, it was 

gainrng mfliienci aucl so likewise, it is established tll , mi t,op„hs of the realm, and the residence of 

with us that a immsil can muntvin no ictnm 1he SO v 11 cigns, who have been oftorf crowned and 
for his ftc% ■which are i^ivon, not is hnatio ul Luindthirc On many occasions, the diets also were 
conductio, but aa qutdiUun nonoun mm uot as j R hl m R ^ wlit re twelve kmcs— among which are 
a salary or hire, but as a iwri <j\ atuitv, av hu h a st Stephen, and the preat Mathias Corvmus—lie 
counsel lor cannot demand without douu? vion K to l miU v ( ] i t 1S th( . 8eat of a t^hop, and contains a 
Ins reputation The rule at Konu vs m vmt inn <1 j )0 pulation of 21,000, chiefly Roman Catholics, and 
even under the emperors, and Tantw muitums , lU of tllc Magyar race Water is supplied by an 
( Ann lib u e 5) that it was din etcd by a decree ^rtc sum well 

of the senate that these honoraria should not m . _ , . _ , . 

any case ex<oed 10,000 sesttrees, or about £80 of a laigc lake of Brazil, lies on the man- 

English mom y It h is further been decided in border of , t3ie Province « Rio Janeiro, and is 

England, tli it no action lies tr. recover back a tee lj0 lnlloa - tu T ^ e north fr 'J m 

given to a bamstei to argue a cause which he dul '( the same name It is so near to the Atlantic 

not attend (Peake, 122) But special pleaders tbatit has been connected with it by meansof* 

equity draftsmen, uuleoin evaneers, who have tiken ‘■“■J F 18 about a to the north of file 

i -in ennrni rn frAnif* 


out certificates to practise under the lnr, and time 
foro are not counsel, ma> noovei their ixiasrinabli 
charges foi business done by them (Poucher i 


canal F is about a degree to the north of the 
southern tropic 

FEIGNING OF DISEASE is much practised 
in the army and navy, anil also by convicts and 


Norman, 3 B aud C 744) Anotliei rule with others anxious to escape from discipline, or procure 
reference to the fees of hamsters and advocates is, a discharge from compulsory servioe. In the army, 
that they are paid before they are earned, a rule it is technically called malingering The detection 
which, by removing from its members all pecuniary of feigned disease, of course, necessarily belongs to 
374 
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the highly educated physienaa, and is impossible 
withe** a thorough knowledge el the reality, unless, 
indeed, the imitation be very coarse and badly 
studied. The diseases most commonly simulated 
pM epilepsy, catalepsy, convulsions, blindness, deaf¬ 
ness, palsy, insanity, indigestion, neuralgia, rheuma 
tism, palpitation of the heart, and generally all 
disorders which may exist without leading to any 
distinct external appearances Ulcers of the legs, 
however, have often been made, and kept optn 
artificially through the application ol lintaut sub 
stances, and vomiting or coughing up of blood is 
very easily simulated if tin supposed patient can 
get access to the necessary materials in the slaughter 
house or elsewhere The detection of such ltnpos 
tores is easy or not ace ordmg to the opportunities 
and knowledge and skill of tin deceiver, a» compaml 
With those brought to bear on the discovciy of the 
fraud Many men in the public s< i vices, and women 
affected with hysteria, kave become bo expert as to 
deceive even men of high chai ictei and nkill The 
writer has known of in lnbtauie in which a mm 
submitted to successive amjmt itiuns of the aim 
upwards, maily to tin shoulder, for m ulctr pio 
duoed and kept open at will by local applications, 
andacase has been lately retoided by Di Miuchison 
in the Medic.o chirnrgical Iransactmns, in whuh 
there is no rtisomblc doubt tint a luge dinning 
into the stomach was the rc suit of caustic subbtauecs 
deliberately ipplicd to the ibdoim n, witli tlio view 
of excitmg symjiathy 

FEINT (from thi Fr ft min), m militiry or 
naval matttrs, a mock attic k ot assault, usually 
made to throw in e nt my off lus _,u ird at unst some 
real design upon Ins position Sec biMTNO 

FEITH, IIhttnvis a distinguished Dutch poet, 
who ranks next to Pdlelerdi|L (c) v) is i lcvivci 
of the national poctiy, vv is boin 7tli l\biu uy IT 1 "! 1 ?, 
at Zwoll m Ovcryssci, studied liw at Leyden, mil 
returned to his natnc town m 1776, wlmc lit held 
the office of buigom.tbtc r lit die d Stic Feliru ny 182J 
F tned almost ill kinds of poetry In his < ulitr 
productions, he shewed in exetssive lnclmition 
for the sentimental, but m 17 l) 2 i]>pi ircel his U t 
Giaf (The Tomb), a did u tie }>oem, wbieli though 
not free fiom the weikntss icfcncil to, is yet on 
the whole happily conceived, uni eontuns some 
admirable passages His Ik On l td >»t (Old Age), 

E ublishod m 1802, is dtheitnt m pi in Am mg 
is lyrical pieces, Otlai cn Gnltdtlm (Odes and Mis 
j cellaneous Poems, 4 vols, Arnst 1706—1810) aie 
several maikcd by a high c ntliusiasm mil wmmth'of 
feeling Of his tragedies, tliclast known ue Thi),.n 
(1791), Johanna Gim/ (17 f >l), and Inc de Caitio 
(1793) Along with ]Meludi)k, lie itcast in a noblci 
form Karen’s famous patriotic poem Di Geuzen (las 
Gucux, or the Beggars), which celebrates the first 
I struggles of the Dutch for nidi pi udcncc Of F’s 

prose works, the most important are Brieven over 
• verseheiden Onderw rpen (Letters on Diffciont Sub 
, jocts, 6 vols , Amst 1784 -17 f *0) These Letters, 
by their i»ohslicd style md icfmed criticism, did 
i mack to improve the literary tibte of Holland. 

| FE'LDMANN, Leopold, a German venter of 
' comedies, was bom at Munich in 1803, of Jewish 
j parents, to whose faith hi remains attached. 
Apprenticed m 1815 to a saddler, and afterwards 
to a cobbler, be soon gave evidence of his deter 
i ruination to be a poet by sending in a ]«ur of shoes, 
which he had mouded, a poetical expression of his 
devotion to their fair wearer For this his master 
Sent him bank to school, when in 1817, when only 
in his l^th year, he wrote a play, Der Falsche Eul 
(The False Oath), which was actually produced on 
j the stage After spending a few years in business 


at Pappenhoim, and subsequently in Muttissb, be 
was induced, by the reputation which he gamed 
from some humorous pieces, entitled, GenreWMjftJbo 
devote himself entirely to literature. In 1835, 
his HtUlen hctln (Hell Songs) appeared, and bis 
first comedy, Dei &oh» aujr Remit (The Son on. hie 
Travels), was acted in Munich with applanse Wnild 
travelling thm attir for five years, chiefly in 
Greece, he wrote ‘Pictures of Travel’ for Ixiwald’s 
Luropa, and the coirespondcnoe for till) AllgemetM 
Zeituny In 1841, his comedy was produced itt 
Vienna, and since 1850, he has been employed as 
lustuouK tiaehei in the National Theatre of that 
capitil I s weeks, which are numerous, are 
nckoned among the List specimens of modem 
< cermau comedy, pit asmg by their clieorful humour, 
and happy employment of eoutempoiary ideas 
and evtnts tliou_.li lompl.ained of as deficient in 
irtistie finish 1 has published a coUeitum of his 
comedies in six volumes [Dtufwhe OnginaUustspiele 
(Onguiul (niman ComcdiOH), Wien, 1844 — 1852) 

FFLEGYHAZA, a town of Little Cumama, 
Hungiuy is situ ittd on the rulway between Perth 
md 1\ iucsv ai, 67 nules south i ast from the former. 
It Ins an extensive tndc in gram, fiuifc, wine, 
tobacco, and cuttle In the neighbourhood, several 
J toman unis have been found Pop 17,900 

1 l’LICU DI bee 1 uari Isiands. 

FI. LIDA,, oi FI 1 Llk/F, a family of digitigrade 
e iirniv eireius epiadi upe els (set (’Al MVOKA and 1)101- 
Tit raha) con esp* ending to tlui genus Ftlia of 
Linn ins, anti sometimes eollcitively called cats or 
tin taf lid< I hey ue gtiie i ilLy biioakmg, the most 
eiMuvtnous of all ilie ('minima , holding the same 
it lativc plat e among quothupcels that tile FcJumida 
tlo among Imels l heir org mention is admiiably 
smtible to thur h tbits 1 hey luivi a very lithe 
must ul u fiame the body is rather long, and 
reinuLibly flexible, the limbs generally short 
I e w oi the specie s possess much lit etneas, but most 
of them exeel ill elimbing ind m leaping When 
moving lapully uvu ilie siufice of the ground, 
they gent l illy advme e by n si iits of aig/ag bounds, 
lithe i than by elueet m nnmg 3 hey are mostly 
liih ilnt inis of foicsts, mil m my even of the larger 
spines live much among the branches of trees, 
althougl some tif the large st tlo not ISave the 
grouuel llicy ill lelvuitc ste ilthily on their prey, 
whieh ill of tliem kill foi Uieinsilvis, and devour in 
a peifeetly fusli stite, uid gtmrilly whilst still 
w «m aud quiv eiing When they have approached 
witlun a sufficient elistauci, they complete the 
seuuie by i spring, many of them uttering a roar 
oi ye 11 aB they elo so, and thus ruidi ring their 
victory men senuc by the consternation which 
paralyses the object of then attack Then move¬ 
ments are extremely noiseless, owing to the soft 
velvety pids with which then toes aic provided. 
Their elms are strong much curved, very sharp, 
anil retrictili , Is.mg with Inn n by special muscles 
and ligaments into sheiths when not in use, and 
their jHimtb even tuineel upw inis, so that they are 
not blunted by unneeessery fnetion, and do not 
interfile with the more merits of the animal by 
aeeide ntilly hooking oh|iets which are in the way. 
The last bone (; h tlanx) anil joint of the toe exhibit 
peculiarities requisite for tlio extension and retrac¬ 
tion of tin claws The fore fy«t have five toes, the 
hind fe-et foui Hie heiul of the F is characterised 
by great breadth of skull, whilst the muzzle in 
short, and sometimes even rounded, the jaws are 
moved bj v ery powerful muscle s, and tbe articula¬ 
tion of the lower jaw is such that it haB no rotatory 
motion, the teeth also being so shaped, and those 
of the two jaws so fitting to each other, that they 
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cat like scissors—the loner teeth shutting -within 
the upper—and ore not at all adapted to the 
trituration of .food. There are six small incisor# m 
each jaw, followed on each sidp by one very huge 
canine tooth, adapted for prehension, and this by 



Characteiistic 1 estates of tin 1 1 lid c 
1, tlpci’B hcuil , J, shemne tits dentition 1 pmtjon of 
tongue, flight foie puw, flbi» tut, elms, 5, cl itv, shewing 
tendon# 

two pitemolars, in filst mol us, si hit h, piifiriil ul\ 
in the lower jaw, ue nimprisstd anil simp edged 
their edges using to s n nti il snmnut, with mttnoi 
later il t usps, ho tint lhsli httuetn them is suit 

i ectetl to a tutting u turn in virions diuttums 
i'mslly, them is on tsth suit of utli (aw out tint 
molar, and in tin nppu ) iw ol in vny spit it. s, a 
second true molar I'ht trow us of all tin tt till nit 
covered with tnaiml The tongm is rough, with 
horny papilla* tlnectcd luckwinis, by whith it is 
fitted for cleaning Hu bouts of the pity The 
stomieh is siinplt, tin intt slim s short, and thgtstion 
rapid The senses of sight indlnaiing i t extienuly 
acute, tho eyes are ulipted to smug both by d ty 
and by night, tin si list of smelling is ilao my 
acute, although nppaieutly not tijad to that ol 
dogs, tlio st use of tattle, ir supposed to he less 
acute, Jslio bulbs fioin whitli the long whisk'is 
aitee appear to posstss the sinst of temeh in gieit 
perfection, and the whiskers thus become Ubetitl 
m the progress of the antni il through t otangled 
thickets 

The F ague so ninth m torm and strncturt, that 
mauy naturalists still leftist to divide th< Limia?an 
genus Fi’lu None of the F art gugamms Almost 
all of them, when tiken young, stun t ipablc of 
domestication, but m general they aie little to be 
trusted The elite tea ue lunmious They aie 
distributed ovtr Europe, \sn, \tiu g Amenei, and 
the islands ailjacent to these ■ outim nts, hut none 
are found m Austialia, win le then pi u t is supplied 
by the carnivorous m vrsupial t|iiailnipeds Tlie 
laigest species aie tint fly found m waim ehmates 
No species is known to be common to the Old aud 
New worlels, although some ue veiy neaily ilhcil 
Vast numbers of the huger F were brought 
from Africa and the East lor those savage spoits 
and shows m which the ancient Homans delight*d 
Five hunelrod lions were slam in fivi days at the 
Opening of Pompey’s theatre, aud five bundled 
panthers have been let loose at once in a similar 
Itoman arena The wealth of Intlun piiuets has 
also boon often spent m lights of such beasts 
Tho principal F are noticed m separate articles, as 
Liov, Tiler, Jaguar, Puma, Leotard, Panther, 
Cat, Tiger cat, Lynx, Ohxftah, Ounce, Caracal, 
Serval, Ocelot, & c . 
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FELIX, Antonios, a Bo man procurator ol 
Jndssa (51—62 A.t>) in the time of the Apostle 
Paul, w r as a frecdmnn of the Emperor Claudius I 
The cncmnstances under which he received his 
appointment are related differently by Tacitus and 
Josephus Ilia government, politically considered, 
was in some respects good According to Josephus 
and other authorities, he cleared the county of 
lobbcis, and vigorously suppressed the chaotic 
seditions of thi Jews, but his iruelty, lust, and 
gi i cd were unbounded His wufe was Brasilia, a 
beautiful lmt renegade Jewess, whom he had 
intiueid to ilnndon hci first husband, and to form 
i ipii stionable connection with himself It was 
thireioic not at all wonderful that F should 
trimble as Paid icisomd of ‘ righteousness, temper- 
met , utd judgment to come ' (Acta xxiv 25) 
He was localled to Home*, 02 Al), on account of 
tin luusations piifcmd igamst him by the influ¬ 
ential lew s of l A nan i, and narrowly escaped the 
siutincc of th itli 

FE'IiIX (Pori) 1 — IV — Felix I, leckoned the 
20th in tin succession of popes, succeeded Dionysius 
in the me of Komi piobablj m tin ycai 26b HlS 
pontific ite is chiefly intinsting as an eaily example 
of the ii J itions of the I’hnstian Chulcli to the Itomau 
tmjiin, ind ol tin ritogintion by the state of the 
iml lights of C'lmstims In the poutiheato of 
Ft lie’s jnethet ssoi, Dnmjsius, Paul of Hamosata, 

Hi hop of Antioch, h been deposed by a council 
held in tbit city 1 id having lcsisttil the sen- 
ttnu, the matter vv t laid be tene Felix, Dionysius 
being now dead, and, as Puil held possession of 
tin chinch mil chimb buddings, the bishops weie 
obliged to eluni the mtciieiuuc of the Emperor 
Aim Inn, who w is pissing through Antioi li on his 
it turn Irma Palm>i i Aiueli m u turned a decision 
which is olttn ijipealtd to in modem controversy, 
to the < licet tint the buildings should belong to 
the pel sun ‘to whom they should he adjudged by 
tin bishops of ltdy mil Koine ’ Felix afterwnids 
sulbred mait>rdom m the nusicutiou of the same 
impeloi, \urelian, pruhahly m 274— Felix II 
oeeupud the Jtom in see during the Innishmont of 
label ms, in in'; It is agreed on all hands that 
his first ippomtmcnt was lutiusive, but much 
diveisity of opinion exists is to his subsequent 
earcu In reply to >. petition ior the recall 

of Libenus, it was proposed by the Emperor 
Fimstxntms that Libe nus and Felix should 
exercise juiisibction jointly, but this proposition 
w is lejeeteil by the Homans, and Felix appears 
to have been compelled to retire from the city, 
Aieoidmg to the Libei Pon/ifitalis, he suffered 
nmtjnlom in the end, at the hands of his former 
p. ill on, Constantins, hut this is not confirmed by 
my contempoiary authority— Felix III occupied 
the see of Pome from 48 f till 492 lie was a 
native of Koine, and of the family from which 
iftuwards spuing Pope Gregory the Great His 
pontificate is historically memorable, as presenting 
the tubt commencement of the disruption of the 
batik md llomau churches The contemporary 
oceupint of the see of Constantinople, Acacius, as ,, 
well as tlie impellal court, was a favourer of the 
Mom >phj site party, who refused to accept thp 
decision of the council of Chalcedon See MONO- 
i in sites By their influence, the patriarch of 
Alexinelna was deposed, and replaced by tW, 
monophysite, Peter Mongtis The deposed patrir 
ireli having appealed to Kome, Felix sent two 
legates to Constantinople, to require Ins restoration:, 
and the legates having failed in their tnut| and 1 j 
Acacius still adhering to the heterodox party, Felix 
assembled a council at Borne, and excommunicated 
not only the offending legates, but also Acacgw, 
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himself, the sentence being pinned by a taonk 
upon the book of the patnarah’s robes while he 
wjM» actually officiating in the church. Felix had 
previously rejected the Henotvxm, or Decree of 


Union, published by the Emperor Zeno The schism 
thus inaugurated was not healed till the year 519 
The only literary remains of this pontiff are the 
letters and other acts of this controversy He died 
February 24, 492 — Ftu\ IV . a native of Beue- 
vento, succeeded Jolm I *m 526 His pontificate 
presents no noteworthy cv ent Hq died m 5.10 - 
Fevix V (anti pope) 'See Amadeus 

FELI'XIANS, a Spanish sett of the latter pait 
of the 8th c , so called from Felix, Bishop of Uigtl 
See Adoptian’ Oonthovkksi 

FELLAH (plural, Ej Fi n Airis), an Arabic 
word meaning peasant or agrieultunsl, specially 
applied to the agiicultural or labouring pojml i 
tion of Egypt by the Tuikh, m a tontimptuous 
sense, as ‘clowns,’ or ‘boors’ They form the gital 
bulk of the population, and ale dosientlants of 
tho ancient Egyptians, lnttrininglul with Syrims 
Arabs, and other races who havt lies n couveilid 
to Islam In tlitu physical (onfoimntion ami 
features, they differ among tin mst lvi s, tliosi of 
the northern jrrovinetR of tin Mctlitt i lant.ui lx mg 
of whiter hm whih if Assou ui tin y arc almost 
black They ait dtsiribtd as h n mg a 1 irge skull, 
facial onglt almost 90 digieis, o\ il fui, aiclutl 
eyebrows, cletp ties, jnojttting 1 ii>s lugt mouth, 
turn beaitl, short nose, lugt chtst, and small belly , 
arched back, and sm ill hinds inti ft it, anil bung 
of menu height Tiny foim tin fouilla class ot 
the population, and ate distingmsbi d fium tin 
Bedouin or free Ai ibs, who haie mUml the 
country Intel than the Raraicnn conquest, and thi 
Arabs of thi towns and villigcs Then ditss 
consists of a shirt anil linen drawers, ovei winch is 
a larger blue shirt (hern) gndlul by a It atlur or 
stuff belt, which is exchanged m thi winter for i 
coat with sleeves (znhout) On film In id, tiny 
wear tho tarboush, turb m, oi i hi u k or gr ly i ip 
the women tattoo thirnsilves, uni aie nubih it 
an early age, being often mairuil it II yi irs, 
mothers at 12, anti gi indinotlic is at 24 'I In 
food of the Fellabili t (insists tntircly of vcgifiblts, 
which they cat in a truth state, dhourri bn ul, 
and beans Even me is too tlr u foi thirn mil 
animal food unattaiiiiblc Tlnn drnik is limited 
to the waters ot the Kile and coffee, ami thi 
ouly luxury which they enjoy is the gieen tol mu 
of the country, yit on this diet they arp robust 
and healthy, and capable of tnuth liboui and 
fatigue In their social position, they art liiftuor 
to the Bedouin, who, although tiny will mairy 
the daughters of the Ft Union, wall not give to 
them their own in muiiigt They apptai to 
exhibit the moral qualities of the ancient Egypti ins, 
being mtelligiut, glut, and calm, docile, pliable, 
and sober on the out hand, and ldli, jedous, 
quarrelsome, satirical, Iki utious, and of unbinding 
obstinacy, on the other, and inherit the tiaditional 
hatred of tlieir ancestors to tin payirn lit of taxis, 
which are often only ixtortcd by the lustinido 
Their political condition is most miserable Eat h 
milage is governed by a Sheik fl Puled, who is 
responsible to the Nazirs ana Mamours, oi district 
officers, for the conduct of the inhabit Hits, and 
their due payment ot taxes So oppiessi ve, indoi d, 
_ is the taxation and extortion, scarcely of the 
' produce falhng to their lot, that it would not he 
possible for them to live if it were earned to a 
higher pitch, and none cultivate the lands with 
diBffence unless compelled by their supenois — 
( Glifldon, Types of Mankind, p 310 , Lepsius, Egypt 


and Ethiopia, p 76, Lane, Manners and Uttd&rnt 
of Modem Egyptians, pp 125, 126, 192, 10UTj ( Glut 
Bey, Aperfit g(nf,ral% i pp 159, 160 

FE'LLENBERG Pmur Emantot. vow, thft t 
founder of the institution for the improvement Of f 
education and agncidtme at Hofwyl m the canton) 1 
of Be>rn, iu Swit/nlaml was born at Bern m 1771. l ' 
His fathei w as a in m of patnei in rank, and m con- 
sequent i, a lutmbtr of the govoirttuent From him . 
F m i n ul a veiy careful euui ation, but it was his 
motliei, a great giaml daughter of the famous Dutch 
admit il V in Tiomp who inspired luni with the 
anhnt dtsnt ot In mg visit ul to lus fellow creatures 
In 1789, lit wt lit to tin unuersity at TUlnugen, for 
tho pm pose of studying law, and sulisequeutly 
Irnilliil in vaiums juris of Europe, takiug up his 
qunteih not in tin holt Is of tin laigo towns, lmt'in 
flu icttigis ol tin pi isantiy, tli it he might know 
it Hist liuul the nal loudition and the manners of 
tin pom is well is thi kind of education received 
by those whose lih was to be sjh nt in igilCultural 
pursuits Whin tin nvolution of 1798 broke out 
m iSwit/eilind, F took put m it for some tune, 
but tin fiiithhssmss mil want of public spirit on 
the put of the Bumst govtiumerit indue id him 
to withtli iw liom politic il Uh altogilher, and 
to dt volt hunstlf soli ly to plnl mtlnopio st'hemes 
1ft non jiuiihistd the estati of llotwyl, near 
lit rn, mil soon nftu entinil into an alliance with 
lVstalo//i, tin (ilutalumist Tilth tilth rent char- 
at tt rs, liowixei, itiidtretl such a union nnpuicti- 
t able, ,iml tiny touml it nettssiryto stpaiate F 
now jii oeu did with ri doubled /ill to men use the 
pioiluu ol Ins est iti by niw uuproMmints, to intlu 
mu tin nt igliboiulitMid by lus ex ample, and to 
m ikt bm i xpi Hintnts known to tin world by his 
a"i it ultuial tri atist s At tin s ime tune, ht founded 
an isylumfoi fms do n elnlilmi He ilso ojiened a 
| st hool of tin ore tu al and pi actual agiieulturc, and 
toimccttd with it an institution for till education of 
tin thililun oi the bight l 1 1 issi s The establish 
mint .it llofw'yl aiipmid loi its fnuudci a very 
gri it lcpiilatum, iml ]iujnls lusti mil to it fiom all 
(juutiis M my lore ign piintis viwtid it, and on 
thin riliuii to tin it own louiitiiis, fimmlid similar 
institutions In tin yi ir IS 10, l 1 founded a school 
ot irt, iml some yi us litii, in iiifmt school Ho 
tin d 2lst Non min r 1844 The institutions at 
llolwyl wen loiitmiuil tin sonic ycais by hn son 
Wilhelm .uni thin i ntiri ly gtvm up Compare 
Hamm, E’s Ltbai unit Willon (Bern, 1845) 

FE'LTiOWS, Sii (’n akieh, an antiquary of 
ionsitli r.ibli riputitmn, was born at Nottingham m 
1799 In tin be gi lining of 1818, he commenced 
tliosi tiavi is in the East by rnt ana of which lus name 
has In on lu ought so prominently into public notice 
His list nt lies win i lilt (ly contend to thi western 
pimusuli of Aki i Minoi, and to the course of the 
ant nut Xanthus, m tin south of that peninsula, 
('eminent mg his investigations it, Fitari, at tho 
mouth of tin Xmtlius, mil |>i«o ding inland along 
tin valhy of tbit mu, lu (list ovt led, only nine 
mih s from tin to ist tin ruins of tho city of 
X Mifhiis, foiiueily tin tajntal of Lyeia Fourteen 
or fifttiu mills bight r up the river, ho met with 
the rums of mother eity, whuh, from inscriptions, 
lit found to bt the ancient Tins Having made 
drawings of some of the fun unions of architecture 
and m ulpturi which ht f mini in the rums of 
tluse nt it s, md eopu & of sonn of the inscriptions, 

F n turned to Engl uni, md published A Journal' 
wnttni dm mg an Ijhi? von in Asia Minor, by 
Cltarlr v J * Ibm s, 1898 (Loud 1830) In 1839, he, 
agam visited Lycia, and in the course of another 
excursion, ht diseoveictl the ruins of bo less than 
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thirteen cities, each of which contained works of 
art Another Journal, entitled An Account 0 / 
Discoveries tn Lycia, bring a Journal kept during 
a Second Excursion m Ana Minor (LoncL 1841), 
was the result of this journey In 1841, on expe 
dition left England foi the purpose oi selecting 
works of art from the ancient cities discovered bv 
F, who accompanied the expedition, and dneettd 
its operations Authorised by a firman fioin the 
saltan, they made their selections, and rt turned in 
the spring of 1842 Another cxjiedition sent out by 
the trustees of the British Museum In ought home 
twenty eases of marbbs ami casts in IS 14 'Jlitse 
remains have been d< posited m the Butish Museum 
m what has been talhd the Lycian Saloon In 1845, 
F’s labours were rewarded by th< honoui of knight 
hood. The other works ol E arc— The Xanthiuii 
Marbles their An/uiiilion, mid Tiunsmission to 
England (1841), An Aaonnt of the Ionic 'Irophy 
Monument Ereanahd at Xmithin (1848), 1 n issue of 
his earlier Journals under the title ot Tuieels and 
Researches in Ann Minor , paitutdaihi in the P 10 - 
vinre 0 / Lijeia (18.52), tnd Coins ot Ant uni Li/ua 
bejoie the Jietr/n oj Ahxandi 1 , tilth an, Essay on 
the Rilatwe Dates of the Eycian Mununmits tn the 
British Museum (1855) 

FELLOWSHIP, 18 A Fniyiksjty As the 
history of this institution will be ticited under 
University, we Shall line only 1m ntion its hading 
characteristics, as it < xicts in the two grt it muvcisi 
ties of England—Oxfold and ('inibinTge In these 
ancient and <<lebi ited seats of haniing, the ft lion 
ships were either constituted by the origin il found*.is 
of the colleges to which tin ybt long, or tiny line 
been since endowul In ilmost all lists, thru- 
holders must have tiken at It 1 st the fust dtgrie of 
Bachelor of Arts, or student in tin civil law One 
of the gieatcst changes intiodnced by the tommis 
sionera under the Uiuvtrsity Att of 1854, w h tin 
throwing open of the ft How ships to all iminbt rs of 
the university of rtijuisite standing, by 1 miming 
the old restrictions by which many of them wtrt 
confined to foundei’s kin, or to tin inhibitmts of 
certain dioceses, arthdeuonms, 01 otlni distnets 
Fellowships vary guatly in v ilut .Some of tin 
best at Oxford, 111 good yt us, aie sud to rt uh 
£700, or even iSOO, whilst thue arc titbeis wlnth 
do not amount to £100, and many at Oambndgt 
wluch fall short of that sum Bting pud out of 
the colitge revenues wlncli arise fiom land, they 
ilso vaiy fiom year to yt ir, though fiom this 
arrangeintnt, on the othci hand, their gtneral value 
With reference to the valut of commodities is 
preserved nearly unt bangeable, which would not 
be the case if tin v umsistid of a hxid payment 
in money The semoi fellowships .are tne most 
lucrative, a system of promotion bung cstiblished 
among th< ir holders , but they all confer on their 
holders the privilege of occupying apartments in 
the college, and geneially, in addition, certun per 
quisites as to meals or commons Many fellow 
ships are tenable tor life, but m general thiy aic 
forfeited should the holder attain to certain prt 
ferments in the ihurch 01 at the bar, and sometimes 
in the case of his succeeding to property above 1 
certain amoiuit In general, also, they are forfeited 
by marriage, though this disability may now be 
removed by a special vote ot the colitge, permitting 
the fellow to letain his fellowship notwithstanding 
his marriage With the single exception of Downing 
College, Cam budge, in which the graduates of both 
universities are eligible, the fellowships are confined 
to the graduates ot the university to which they 
belong 

FELLOWSHIP See Partnership 
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FE'LO DE BE, iri'Enriisk Lww, is where a mao, of 
' the age of discretion, and compos mentis, voluntarily > 
kills himself. ‘No man,’ says Sir M Hale (PI gf me 
Ct 411), ‘hath the absolute interest of himself, but < 
1st , God Almighty has an interest and propriety in 
him, and therefore self-murder is a sin against Cwt, 

2 d, The king hath an interest in lnm, and therefore ! 
the injunction in case of self murder is fetonici et 
nohintarib se mterfeext et murderavU contra paean 
donum regut ’ A man or Ionian is considered of full 
age in legard to capital offences at the age of 
ioiuticn A lunatic killing himself during a fit is 
not guilty of felo de se, but a merely melancholy 
md hypochondriacal temperament is not such a state 
of muni as lull relieve a person from the comae 
quinces of Hus ofience Where tw>o persons agree 
tn die togethei, and in pursuance of this design one 
or both die, it is suicide, or tclo de se And in some 
t ascs, win ic one m ilicioitsly attempts to kill another, 
ind unwittingly tills himself, this is said (Hawkins, 
1* C c. 27, s 4) to be felo de so But ns a general 
rule the at t must be voluntary Then fore, if death 
tnsufi from 11 ish act not inttnded to kill, as where 
a man cuts off his hand to prevent a gangrene, and 
the act is follow id by death, this is not felo de se 
Fount lly, the liw pniushid this offence by inflicting 
ignominy on the body of the offender, which was 
ordered to be bulled by night at four cross ways, 
mil that a stike thou Id lit driven through the 
body lint by 4 ' > IV e 52, this ignominious 

mode of burial 1 ibobslitd, and it is provided 
that a felo d< se .hall la privately buried at night 
m a burial giountl All the chattels, real and 
personal, of a felo de st are forfeited to the crown 
in Siotland, the cimie of self murder is known as 
Suit ltle (q v ) 

FE LON asp FE'LONY The etymology of the 
avoid ft Ion has given rise to muth difference of 
opinion By tht majonty of the most reliable lexi¬ 
con! aphers, it is suppostd to have .a common root 
with fad, and its onginal signification w.is supposed 
to bo a vassal who faihd 111 his fidelity or allegiance 
to lus superior, thus (tmumttmg an offence by 
which lie forfeited lus fee or ft ud Fiom this it 
cimo fo signify traitorous or rebellious, and was 
gruluilly gcuorilistil till it reached its jiopular 
meaning ot 1 crime of so heinous a nature as to 
infer a capital punishment 

The characteristic distinction of a felony, in the 
opinion of all legil writers, is, that it is a crime 
wlnth occasions the forfeiture of the offender’s 
goods ‘ Ft lony,’ says Blackstonc, ‘ in the general 
acceptation of our English law, comprises every 
species of crime which occasioned at common law 
tli<* foi future of lands and goods Treason itself, 
says Sir Edward Coke, was anciently comprised 
unth r the name of ft lony And to this also 

wt may add, that not only all offences now capital 
ait 111 some degit e or other felony, but that this 1 a 
likewise the ease with many other offences wluch 
ire not punishable with death—as suicide, where 
the party is ilready dead, manslaughter, and larceny, 
ill winch ire felonies, as they subject the commit* 
ters of them to forfeitures 80 that, npoa tbs 
whole, the only adequate definition of felony seems 
to he, that which is before laid down—viz., an 
offence which occasions a total forfeiture of either 
1 unis or goods (or both) at the common law, nod 
to winch capital or other punishment may be super- 
added, according to the degree of guilt ’-—Stephen’s 
Com \ol iv jx 81 From this statement it appears 
th it the popular notion that capital puaishnnBBt « 
inseparable from the idea of felony, is, as. Black- 
stoue elsewhere remarks (.Stephen, u< sup. p .83), 
an crior As to the present law of forfeiture hi 
cases of felony, see Forfeiture. <t 
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wmaVJUk (G«r. fMtpaih, field-spar), a amend 
extremely abundant in Almost all parts of the world 
It is * principal constituent of many rocks, as 
granite, gneiss, greenstone, trachyte, &c., and clays 
seem very generally to have resulted, at least in 
great past, from its decomposition. It occurs both 
massive and crystallised, in rhoraboidal, pyramidal, 
and prismatic crystals, often having their edges and 
angles truncated, and thus very variously modified 
There are many different kinds of F, which mineral 
ogists have recently attempted to arrange in mineral 

r ies, distinguished by physical and cbemual 
actors, and also by gcognostic position, and by 
the groups of minerals with which they are asso 
mated. For these mineral species new names have 
been invented, Oithoclane, Ohqoclaec, Albite, Labia 
donte, &c All the felspars are anhydrous silicates 
of alumina, and of an alkali or lime Orthoclasc, 
and the other more sihcious fclspus containing 
potash, abound chiefly in giamto and the platonic 
rooks, the less silicious, containing soda and hmo, 
characterise the lolcanti rocks—‘as Librodonto tin 
basaltic group, gl issy felspar the trachytu ’ All 
the kinds of F me so hard ns not to he easily 
scratched with a knife, and arc fused with difh 
culty Some of them are soluble, some insolubh 
in acids —The kind known as Common F - i t ft i red 
to Orthoclane —is generally white or flesh tolouml, 
has a glassy and somewii it pemlj lustre, is tries 
lucent at hast on the edgts ind Ins an uneven or 
splintery fractme Oryslils four or five inches long 
are found in Aberdeenshire This variety, undci 
the name of Pttunac or Pelantze, is used by tin 
Chinese in the mmufa< turc of port olain , along w lth 
some of the quarts' which is issociatcd with it in 
the rock It is ustd, with otha m.ituials, as a 
flux, and alonL to form an cnamt l or gl issy cover 
mg, without which the porctlain would absorb 
moisture and grease, and would be unfit foi any 
except mere ornaintntil purposes —Ahularia is a 
transparent and almost colourless vai lety of F, 
often cut as an ornamental stone, the finest varieties, 
of which one is known as MooNal onf, being prized 
almost ns gems A variety, found among 1 oiled 
stones in Cej Ion, and remai liable for tin inflection of 
a pearly light, has Ik en sometimes confounded with 
Cat’g Kije. —AvANruKiNB F is similar to tlu v mety 
of quartz called Aiantuiun (q v) in tin play of 
light which it < Mulcts, and which is said to bi 
owing to minute crystals of specular or titanic iron 
It is much esteemed as an ornament il stone A 
variety with golden yellow specks, called SrNsrosK, 
is very rare and very beautiful it sells at j, high 
price — Labkadorite exhibits ruh colours and a 
beautiful opalesmicc, on account of which it is 
much used for ornamental purposi s —A blut vanety 
of F, found only m htj n i, and a green varu ty, 
sometimes called Amazon >Stone, arc also esteemed 
as precious stones —Ml the finer varieties of F are 
characterised by a soft bciuty, which will comp-n 
sates for the want of that bnlli mey which belongs 
to the true gems 

Kaolin, or Porcelain Clay, is regarded as a deeom 
posed felspar—To F also are interred, as chiefly 
composed ot it, or apparently derived from it, 
Felstone, Trachyte, Claystone, Clmk atone, Fitch- 
stone, Obsidian, and Pumice 

FE'LSTONE, a name introduced by Professor 
Sedgwick to designate those rocks which are com¬ 
posed, either in whole or to a large extent, of felspar 
When they consist of a compact and apparently 
amorphous felspar, they are known as Trachytes— 
a vanety of this rock, which splits into small slabs, 
that rang with a metallic sound, is called Fhonolite 
Trachyte, with distinct crystals of felspar scattered 
v through it, becomes felstone porphyry, when the rock 


& in a vitreous condition, and ha* a restooos lustre, 
it is Pitohstone Even in the most compaotfelstonee, 
minute crystals may be detected, and JAM*. Monte- 
times increase in size, till we hare v«n«( 3 .es which 
are completely granular and crystalline. 

FELT, FELTING, a fabno formed whftottH. 
weaving, by taking advantage of the natural \ 
tendency of the tilnes of luur und wool to mteidsOO . 
with and cling to each other The hatters’ tradition „ 
concerning the invention of felt affords as good 
an illustration as any we can find ot the principle ' 
of this manufacture In most Homan Cathoho 
countries, the hatters celebrate as a festival the , 
23d of November, St Clement’s Hay, as they 
fotmerly did m this couutry, and it is stated that 
St Uhment, wk< n on .1 pil gi image, put carded wool 
between lus ft et and the soles of Ins sandals, and, 
found on his journey’s < ud that the wool was eon- 
virtal into cloth Although this tradition is very 
questionable, as the manufacture of felt is of far 
mint unut nt origin, then* can be no doubt that if 
raided wool weit thus continually trodden, and at 
the same time moistened, it would liecome felt, and 
all th< mumf.ittimr’s practises of felting are but 
modifications of such treatmint 

Tins matting 01 ft Itmg ot the fibres of hair and 
wool a wits fram thin stniotiin, tor, when exa¬ 
mined by the nut rust opt, the h.nr ot animals IS 
found to Ik- moit m *loss Jigged or notched on its 
surf ice, m some inimals it is distinctly barbed, and 
this strut tiirt is ho illicit* d that the teeth or barbs 
ill point towards the tqi of thi hair See Hair 
J f a pien of human h nr (in whit h this structure is 
hss marked thin m most animals) lie held between 
the fingt 1 mil thumb, and rubbed m the direction 
of its length, it will m van ably move between the 
lingers in tht dirt etion of its 1 oot, foi* the skin, whilo 
moung towards tht tip of the hair, slides freely 
upon it, but moving in the other direction, against 
the irn linntion ol tlie barbs, it brings the hair with it. 

It will be easily umkrstood th it when a number of 
burs are prt sued togitliei, those whieh lie in opposite 
directions 1o t at Ii other and in contact will inter¬ 
im hat tin so bubs 01 ttitb, and thus resist any 
cliort to tt ir them asunder When once this close 
contact uni mteilocking is established between any 
two or mort loins tiny remain atl iched, but the 
otln i, that ire difhrtiilJy imngtd, til not in con- 
tict, will still bt fru to move upon each other, and 
tin it foit, if subpittil to foidmual blows, pushing, 
and pitssun.liki tlu tit idmg of the ieet in walking, 
tlu unittitlicd burs will be continually slnftmg 
until they reach others in suitible positions for 
t linguig togi tin r, t itbf r by crossing obliquely or by 
lying in tin Balin' line, and overlapping at their 
mils or any other portion When the hair has a 
niti.nl ti ndency to tuil, the felting is still more 
ri adily brought about by tin additional interlacing 
This is tlu c.ist with wool to su< h an t xtent, that 
when irtt irom gieaso it cannot In rttamed in tba 
straight carded condition uquirid for spinning and 
weaving When it is riquireil to be felted, the 
n itural greasi has to he rt moved This tendency to 
felt is shewn m tlu liard lumps formed m wool- 
m at tressis that have been long used. 

r l Ini In aver-hat maker produces his felt by taking 
a few ounces of the nuxi d fnr, distributing it m 
an even layer by twanging a bowstring against the 
heap, md then condensing this into a felt by a 
sort nf kneading piocess with his hands See dial- 
makim ' , 

Tlu ftlt now extensivtly useil for carpeting and 
other purposes is made by machinery, chiefly from 
the waste wool from the weaving mills Many ' 
patents have been taken out for the various detain 
of felting-machmery, but the mam principle is. the 
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lime in all The wool is carded more or leu per- 
fsctly, and steamed 01 moistened with hot water, 
and passed between beaters, which act like the 
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a substitute for carpet, the felt is prmted by means 
of blocks with various patterns, or simply dyed 
Felt is also used for padding < oats and othci gai 
meats, sometimes for cloaks and capes, for t able 
covers, some of which are beautifully embossed 
and printed, for i arnuge linings, upholstery work 
polishing cloths pianoforte hammers, uid \ m ms 
other purposes win re a eoaisc or thick cloth is 
required A simple kind of saddle, cut out of any 
thick felt, is in common usi in S uth Aimuci 

The ‘filtcd sheathing used as a noli c ndin tm„ 
covering loi retaining the lit at in st< im buliis is 
a substame lnteimidute between filt ind jhjici 
being composed of the comment'd w <> lit n ulus 
from paper mills, &,< , mult into i semi j ulp md 
beaten to product i putnl it.llus win u 
dried burdens, anti though j t sst ssuig blit little 
tenacity, and unlit ft 1 tin wtai tf tnetim is fioni 
its computncss, hi tin til i] tt <1 thin tntlmiiy felt 
foi the purposes to winch it is ipj he i 

Asphalted lit ofin /1 tt is a any cotrse felt satin 
ated with pitch asphalt or toil tai usually 'it 
lattei, on iccount oi its tin ipntss it is ittul d it 
one penny Jiti toot ind eist.il i tint nog sheds ami 
other buddings Amoic expensive kind, frit iiom 
coal tai, is called Tuudori it s h tt and used as i 
lining ioi d imp walls up m wlutli pipti has to he 
hung Asphalted felt is also ns d is a flowing foi 
gianants anil sinul ai buildings mil has been u uu 
mended foi publit schools t jih\ cut the noist fiom 
the shuffling ot tin childitns tut 

FELlItL a town of Norlbiin Tl tl\, m the 
Venetian tcrntoiy, is situvtul m ti tin light bink 
of tho l’mt, 44 milts north north wist of \ eiutc 
It sutfcied scatuly horn the iltuks of the Goths 
in the 5tli century The thuf buildings irt 
the cathfdral tht tollt 0 t cceltsiisticil stnnnaiy 
and gymnasium l has some ti idc in coin, wnu, 
and oil Fop 0000 

FELU'CCA, a smill eliss if vessel ustd in the 
Moditeirancan It is piopcllcd by from 10 to 
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16 oars, and by lateen s uls It has frequently a 
rudder at each end, to be applied as occasion 
demands During the Trench war, feluccas were 
armed with a hcai y gun or two, and sent out as 
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gun-boats against our ships, whea becalmed new 
the Spanish ports, from their speed in smooth 
water, and the difficulty of hitting them, they were 
very troublesome antagonists. 

FEMALE LABOUR is prohibited in mines and 
collieries since 1st March 1843 (5 and 6 Viet c 99)s 
under heavy penalties As to the limits under 
which it lb permitted m factories, see FaCTOBY 
Laws 

FTMAI.lt SHERIFF There is only one instance 
on lecord of tho office of sheriff in England having 
been held by a lemile, this was in the case of 
Anne ( mint ss of Pembroke I his lady, w ho was 
distinguished during the rebellion m the reigns of 
( harlt s 1 anil 11 by lit r stanch adherence to the 
loyal cuisi was the wife of Philip, fomth Earl of 
Pciulni ki mil diugliti r of the I ail ol Cumberland 
On tin tit ith <f In r fitlur, without malt issue, m 
1() 11 slit sut tilth tl to tin lie rt ilitaiy office of sheriff 
r f \\ e stmori 1 mil ind in tli it cli ir it tei shi attended 
the juilgea of twi md sat with them on the 
bench it Appleby 

TLMALE WHIPPING is a public punish¬ 
ment w is abolished by r >7 Geo III c Ti, and 
by 1 (>to IV e 07 it was enacted that no female 
1 i fit nth r should still l tht punishment of bung 
whipp'd tithii jublicly or pnvitely, but that 
imprisonment or Bilituy coniine mint should bo 
sul stitliti tl tilt rt foi Sec \V mi i i\e 

Tl MT ( OVFRT (ftrnwui \ iu> to uperta) la 
the language ot tb uv of Ingliud i woman by 
li l mam i„e lit com subject to her husband, who 
his the e mtrol of h r jieisiu ml is entitled to fix 
hti residence 7hi- control m the husband is 
ulmittid to a ctrtuu extent in enmmal eases to 
excuse a mimed woman li mi guilt Ihus, in any 
felony, exetpt niunlti tr mmslaugbtei, committed 
by a mauie l iieiiinn m jntseu e of hei husband, 
it is assume tl th it she at tul uulcr lus tomjiulsion 
But this j in sumption in ly bt it butted by e vidence 
tint slit w is the jumeiptl agent in the erunt A 
manual w mime inn it m crmnn il e ast s bt a witness 
for or ag utist he i husban 1 e vee j t win n he w tned 
til airleiic against hu In mil casts a mimed 
worn m may lie t \ mum 1 in i siut whe 1 e her husband 
is a jnrty In i petition foi tlnoitt on tho giound 
ot alultery i m urn el woman is not a competent 
w ltui ss , but wbelt e lut Ity forms one of the grounds 
1 1 eomplunt she miy be examined on that subject 
I he property of the wAc is by mainage transferred 
to the husband Personal property, even though 
ictjlured by hi l own i\trtinns, is absolutely vested 
in the husband, anil cannot even be disposed of by 
will by a nunied woman By 7 Will IV and 
1 Viet c 2G c\cn a will made befoie marnage is 
revoked by the mam age But where a wife is 
eltse rted lay lici luisbaud, slit may, by 20 and 21 
A i< t e 8> s 21, obtain an eireler to protect any 
money she may icepuic by her own industry Tho 
1 aniled jiioperty of a married wt man is during tho 
manure unde i tlie administration of the husband, 
an 1 timing their joint lives he is entitled to all 
the j uifits of the lands Should there be a child of 
tlie in image Loin ilivc mil capable of inheriting 
tho lands he has, by the Courttsv of England (see 
• on nsi iv Law), an estate for life m all lands in 
which lie is seised in fee m her right Formerly, 
a in an ltd woman could not, duung marriage, 
execute a ronatyance eif lanels without levying a 
1 me (q a ) , but by 3 and 4 Will IV o 74, a 
maineel woman may now make a disposition, of 
real estate as if she were a feme sole But the 1 
husband must concui in the eleed, which must 
also be acknowledged by the wife, m presence of 
one of the judges, a master in Chanoery, or of a 
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donuniasktoer appointed under the nek' ASS aetiou 
cannot be mamtamed either by or against * married 
woman dating the subsistence of the marriage, unless 
with the concurrence add m name of (he husband. 
A married woman cannot bmd her husband by any 
contract she may enter into, but as he is bound to 
-support her, he is liable for necessaries supplied to 
her while she lives -with hun, or if ho wilfully 
deserts her, but not wlieie she has left hun of her 
own accord Fonntily, a wife could not obtain a 
divorce fiom her husbuid , but by 20 md 21 Yiet 
C. 86 , she may now obtain a clivoue on the giouncl 
of adultery, coujiltd with ciuelty oi desertion 
See DxvoncK 1 or the lw cf Scotland m it „aid to 
the rights of married women, bit \Lv.n ani> wql 

FE'MERN au islmd of Denmark north t int of i 
Holstein, and scpainted from it l>y i stiait evllul 
tbe Femern Sound, h vs in vrt i of 6 J squau 
miles, and a pojiulation ot ibout 9000 I hi lslintl [ 
is flat, fruitful and dcstiluti of wood Agruul 
ture, fishuies and stocking weaving for t xportiti >n 
form the pnncipil employments of tin mini ltints 
The chuf town is Bing, which lus ubout 2000 , 
inhabitants 

FE'MGnueirrr (derived from tin old (,. inian 
Fan, punishment inti ( n<lt limit it justin) 
spoken of a« tbe 11 > 1 \ 1 t mi (or 11 linn ), an l ilso 
known as tin \V t stph ill in ti S cut I iibumls 
weru among tin mist leuiukible plan nnena of tin 
middle ages, and suppled tin pin of tin rcgti | 
lar admimstiatim of pistu t, tbm m a dtploiablt 
condition I he origin of tlust t Herts Ins bet n 
ascribed to Oharleuiigm vvh ltwi pn tended lnd 
instituted them t > prt \ t nt t ht 11 1 ij tst into Paganism 
of the bixons wht bul Inin fouibly tinvirtnl to 
Christianity It is more piobibli In won that 
they wire i relic of tlie am k nt Gi no in fne efuits 
of justice, the piestrv ition of which in vy have been 
favoured in Wistpbali i by special cut umstanecs 

When Heniy the 1 n n was put unlti tin ban of 
the empire mil ilipiivid it lus ) sstssions in 
1179, Westpliilia, which th<n ea mpust d ne uly tin 
whole distuet between tbe ilium and tin Wesu 
was granted to the Aieblushop of ( 1 In„m mil 
from this time the set 111 tribunals n mu 1111 linpi it 
ance In the guitid eonfusitn which tbtn pie 
vailed in Gummy when til iiws letli end an 1 
ecclesiastical boil lost then intimity mil the 
fabric of amicty seemed on tbe pant <f toppliri 
into ruins, tbi Femgei icliti wm orgimsiil for 
the purpose of tmsting md iimtrolling tbe mu 
pient anarchy that thrmtim l to bring 1 I 11 f back 
again, and of inspiring with feelings of salutvry 
terror, through the ageiny of then mutinous 
powers and solemn judgnunts all npiu us ml 
lawless persons (but tsptcnlly tin feudil barons), 
who—on account of tin impotence of tin 01 dm uy 
legal cheeks—committe l erimis with impunity In 
the causes, theiefore, which led to thi lr foima 
turn, and in their gonial design tb< Femgeriehti 
resemble the Hanseatic towns They soon acquired 
tremendous mfluente the tmperors themselves 
having recourse to tbtn issmtmcc against powu 
fid and rein Hums lioblts It wis in the 14tli anti 
16th centuries, howevei that they attameil the 
summit of their dread authority when they btgm 
to extend themselves ovu tin whole of Germany 
Beneficial as in many instances tin y proved to be, 
they oould not fail, in tin Ion., run, to dcgoneiatc, 
and to he frequently employid is a cloak to self 
interest and malice It is tin ref on by no means 
surprising that many voices were raised against 
them, and that m 1461 various primes and cities 
«f Germany, as well as the bwuss confederates, 
fainted union* for affording justice to every mdi 


vidual, and preventing any front Mtajtyr it from 
the secret tnbunala Particular classeH' likewise 
obtamed imperial letters of protection ttgwui the 
pretensions of tliese tribunals The erofWWS tbetn- 
selves, howevei, could go no further than to nwkh 
some un tv ailing attempts to introduce improver 
meoits into thi t (institution of the Femgencl I 

the latter wen bold enough to opjmso the imperial ; 
authonty, and even summoned the unptror Fnedligfr. * 
Ill to ipneur before them Tin 11 rnnut tico oame to \ 
<111 md only win 11 thi publit pi let [Ltiwifni'd?) W8S j 
established ui Uimiu), ami ui amended form of 
tn il uni pi 11 il judu ituro was lntinilueed The last 
uill emgtiuht w is held at ( tilt m Hanover, in 
tin yen 1 r il 18 A liumnut oi. tin institution, how* 
rvei ixisted m W cxtpbali 1 until tht yetr 1811, at 
wlnt h time it w is ptrformmg tin function of a 
society foi the biippnssmn of vie * 1 when it was 
ibolisludly in miiii of Jeioim Bonaparte Beyond 
the linntb of A\ 1 stphali 1 nolw ithstiimlmg all their 
iiuleivmus tbt ltmgciiibtt uivu succeeded m 
fully ext il fishing tbtn iiithoiity and even in the 
AW Lirm/ as A\ estph ill 1 w is t illid (piobably from 
tin tolun if tin sul) tiny wm 11 stneted by the 
mi I trill jirmligts 111 v Inch tiny founded their 
mthonty 

I hi immbirs of tin lime welt calltd fFwwitie, 

* tin kn iwmg on< s or tin iintidtal It was neces- 
hiiy tb it tin y should lit b rn 111 vvidloek, be of the 
( bust) in religion, It id 1 bliiniliss lift and bmd 
tbtmselvts by 1 tie me minus oath ‘to support the 
holy 1 <1111 mil t> t met il it from wife and child, 
fithtr ml inilbu sister and biothtr, lire and 
wind fiom all tbit tin sun sbinis on and tbe rain 
wits ml fiom ill tint is between heaven and 
( utli Ongmilly inn but ui niluilutant of the 

lb 1 Laud’ pississul ol r< il pro|ierty, could bo 
lliiutttd 1 nu mini of tbe Wissindt , at a later 
period tills rule w is lelaxi il 1 rom tbe general 
body wm i lee ted olhceis e died hewhoffen (free 
pistu is) who wire issnsois of tho couit, and 
1 xeeuti is of its sentinels llte presiding judge 
w is c dlid tin In p i) (Iru eiunt) Ihi general 
sup nut ndi net mil prt suit nt y of the societ 
tulmn lls belonged to the loitl ot tilt land —1 e, in 
\Vc stj li ill l tutli Ait blush >j> of ( ologne The 
high st (flret, bow vti is Mipieme picsieleilt, waa 
iioinin illy luld by tin tmjxioi vvlio was usually 
ektlttl into the niinilm of tin Wissendt on the 
on iston of bis eoiou ition it Aix la ( hapelle The 
couit of a Irei^rif w is 1 died 1 uidtng (a free conrt 
of pistu t) md the pint wluic lie held court a 
hnvtuhl (flee 1 1 neli or court) Out of the most 
etbbratnl fret eourts liad its seat at Dortmund. 
'Iht sittings of tbt tnbuiial wuc titlier open or 
sicut I be formirueit laid by day in the open 
air, md dt tided in tivil disputes tbe see ret 
tribunals took eo_,m/m< < of tbosi who had boen 
iinabli to jirivi tin 11 mno(fnet 111 Hie ojk n courts, 
is wdl is of thos who were u < use 1 of heresy, 

* soicciy ii|i(, theft lobbcry, or muidtr The 
ucnsition w is mule liv (1111 of tin 1 reischo fit'll, 

I who ilul uni u)im oatli that the accused had 
ommittcil tin eiimc Jin citation was secretly 
athxccl with symb lual signs to tb( (loot of the 
ueusiil who w is t > mitt tin Wisscridc> at a certain 
lioui md plat 1 uni In conduct* d by them before 
the tribiinil 1 la ace used could now deal himself 
by an oitb, but the at emeu and witnesses could, 
epjosi tins with mother If the accused could 
now bring forw ird six witnesses to swear in his 
favoui tla au use > e uild sire ngthe n his oath With 
14 w ltni sacs , md it was not till after 21 witnesses 
had made their dfidavit in lus f ivour that sentence 
of aequiltal ncccssirily lollowcd The persons 
convicted, as well as those who refused to obey the 
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lammonB, were given over to the FreuchSffen The 
first Frcusehdffe who met him woe hound to hang 
him on a tree, or, if he made any resistance, to put him 
otherwise to death. A knife was left by the corpse, 
to shew that it was not a murder, but a punishment 
inflicted by one of the Frasohliffen Compare 
Wigand, Baa Fehmgencht Weat/alen’a (Hamm 1825), 
and Usener, Die Fi n und hemhchen Oenchte Weil- 
falen'a (Frankfort, 1832) 

FENCES, in Agnail tine, serve tho twofold 
purpose of enclosing animals on pasture giounds, 
and of protecting land from straying animals They 
are formed of a great variety of matenils, anil of 
very different structure In countries where wood 
or stones are scaice, more espe nally where they 
have been long settled, bulges, furmul of vinous 
kinds of plants, ari common These, when will 
kept and managed, give a clothed mil pictuie sipn 
appearance to the huilsi ipe The lnwthoiri is tin 
favourite hedge plant in tins country Sic Hun rs 
When stow s aie used as ft w t s, they iri built as 
walls The iorm awl inode of building varies with 
the nature and quality of the stow s, and the ilegric 
of taste and nia ty n quirctl Abuili i nslnrc forms 
its walls or dykis surrounding its fields with tilt 
gianite boulders that aie sticwed ovu the surface 
of the country The giayw itke affords slaty stones, 
which give the walls tluir piuthir form in other 
parts, and so with the various kinds of sandstone 
In new countries, whin wood is abundant, the 
fences arc all of this in iti 1 lal The snake fence, 
named from its /ig/ag form, is made by meiely 1 ty 
mg the ends of trees above i veil othir, and requuos 
no othei mi ana of fixing As wood bieomts more 
valuable, it is in ule into stob.s and rails 'J'ki 
stobs art driven into the giounil fiom two to thm> 
yards apart, and from four to live mils ire nnihd 
across, according to the pm post it is meant to 
serve The stnb and r liter fence is made by driving 
the stobs from three to four me Iks mart, ind 
binding the whole by a raftn oi l ul nailed across 
the top This is one of the stiongist of wooebn 
fences, but requnes more ra iten il th in the oth< r 
Iron oi wue fenang has come much into use of 
late Vast stietelns of waste land in this country, 
as well as pastures in Australia, hai e b< cn eni losi cl 
by mi ans of w u e fencing Strong wire s are stre tchecl 
on posts tirinly secured m the ground, fiom 100 
to 200 yards or more ajm t Intt l ini (bate or lighter 

posts are put in at from two to three yards’ dis 
tance After tho wires arc fully stretched, they 
are fixed to the bmalltr posts, when of wood, by 
means of staples, oi threaded through when of iron 
Law reijaidim/ Fnicei — In England, it is held to 
be tho duty of the ouupier of lands to repur and 
uphold fences, and not of the 1 mdlord, and without 
any special agreemi nt, the landloid may maintain an 
action against the tenint for not doing so Though 
a tenant from year to ye ir is not bound to put tilt 
fences and other buildings on his f inn into repair 
he must not do anything that amounts to waste, or 
to a breach of the inks of good husbandry He 
cannot cut and sell hedgerows, or if he does so, he 
must make up the Lodges and fences aeioidingto 
the course of good husbandry ‘ It there be a 
quickset fence or w bite thorn, and the tenant shut 
it up, or suffer it to lie destroyed, this is destruction , 
but cutting up quu knits is not w aste, if it preserves 
the spnug’ —Woodfall On Landloid ana Tenant, 
pp 45b, 457, and cases cited Where, in answer to 
a declaration against a tenant for not using premises 
in a husbandbke manner m repairing fences, on his 
impbed obligation to do so, the tenant pleaded that 
the fence became out of rtpair by natural decay, 
and that there w is no proper wood which he had a 
right to cut for lepainng the fences, and that the 


plaintiff ought to have Mt oat proper wood far the 
purpose of repairs, which he had neglected to &a, 
Hie plea was held to be bad, because it did not aver 
any reqnest to the plaintiff so to do, or a custom ef 
tho country in that respect.—Whitfield v Weeding 
2 Chit 685 By 7 and 8 Geo TV c. 29, sa. 23, 40,44* 
the destruction of fences is declared to be punish¬ 
able summarily with a fine of not more than £5; 
or m the case of a deer park fence, with £50. The 
statute is limited to England 

In Scotland, the landlord is held bound to put the 
fences on the farm in due repair on the entry of the 
tenant, independently of any stipulation in the lease ) 
whilst the tenant must maintain them and leave 
them, with the exception of ordinary tear and wear, 
m the state m wine h they w ere given over to him. 
But the landlord is not entitled to increase the 
burdens of his tenant by electing new fences not 
stipulated foi, unless they he in irch fences, which he 
may he compelled to eret t by contiguous proprietors, 
and half tlu expense of which he must share with 
them, under tlie aet 1601 c 41, latihed by 1G85 c 39, 
of the existence oi which the tenant is presumed to 
have been aw aie when he entered to tin farm As 
Kgirds fi nccs ertctid spontaiuously by the tenant, 
the rule is that if, being entitled to remove them, 
he allows them to rem un, he must leave them in 
repair, but if they art Fixtures (q v ), wlueh he is 
not entitled to remove he is not hound to repair 
them It is optional the landlord, at the ter¬ 
mination of the lease to order removal of fences 
and other buildings voluntarily built by the tenant, 
except in the case of pilings and movable fences, 
or to prevent their being removed without offer¬ 
ing any indemnification —Hunter, Landlord and 
Tenant, n p 208 As buddings, fences, and other 
imehorations made by the tenant, are supposed 
to be made for his own %ak<, ind not for the sake of 
the landlord, he has no c 1 urn for the moneys which 
he may have expended fur such purposes, at the 
end of the. lease , except under a special stipulation 
to that effect But it the tenant’s occupation be 
terminated abruptly, and more particularly if bis 
lease cxelndis assignees and subtenants, it is 
c quit vble tint the landlord, getting the benefit 
beyond what was contemplated by the tenant, the 
family or the creditors of the latter should be 
illowod a proportion of the value of the ameliora¬ 
tions Bell’s Prtnnp s 1253 The cases m which 
meliorations are or are not removable will be 
expl uned under Fixtures (q v) 

FENCIBLE, a word, of doubtful origin, mean¬ 
ing defensive Regiments raised for local defence, 
oi at— and only for— a special crisis, used to be 
denominated ‘ Fencible ’ In the last French war, 
the local, as distinguished from the general militia, 
was called fencible, and many of the volunteer 

corps styled themselves the ‘ Royal - shire 

Fencible Infantry’ The only regiment of this 
character still hew mg the title is the ‘Royal 
Malta Fencible Artillery,’ although the Ceylon 
Rule Regiment has also essentially the character 
of fencible 

FENCING may be described, for a general 
definition, as the art of defending one’s own body 
or assailing another person’s m fair fight by the 
aid of a side weapon — i. e., by a sword, rapier, or 
bayonet Technically, fencing is usually mnited 
to the second of these, and works on the art 
touch only on attack and defence with the foil in 
pastime, and the rapier m actual personal combat. 
The present opportunity will, however, be taken 
to introduce the elements of single combat With 
foil, sword, and bayonet The objection formerly 
existed that instruction in fencing encouraged » 
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propensity to duelling; but as that abeurdest of 
absurd anatoms has entirely ceased—at least in 
Britain—to demand its. annual victim*, no such 
obiefction now holds Fencing may* therefore be 
safely learned and taught as an elegant and manly 
accomplishment, developing gracefulness and acti 
vxty, while it imparts suppleness to the limbs, 
strength to the muscles, and quickness to the eye 
This regards fencing with the foils (the rapier has 
disappeared with the duels which employed it). 
but instruction in fencing with the sword and 
bayonet, while confei ring the same advantages, has 
m addition the ri commendation of helping to fit the 
student for taking an active pait in any general 
national defence tn it political < ireumstances might 
render necessary The Foil (q v ) is a circular or 
polygonal bar of pliable and \ei y highly tempcrc d 
steel, mounted as my other swoid, and blunted at 
the point by a * button,’ to prevc nt dangei in its use 
Fiom its nature, the foil um only he employed in 
thrusting, and, being edgeless, it can be handled 
without liability to cutting wounds The It ngth of 
the blade should be pioporttoned to the height of 
the person using it—dl imhts being the medium 
length for men, md 58 inches fiom lult to point 
the maximum allowable As a protection against 
accidental thrusts, the face is generally gnardt d 
by a wile mask The two poitimis of the blade 
are known as tho ‘forte’ and the ‘ficbh the 
first extending fiom the hdt to the centre, md the 
other fiom the centie to the point 

In drawing, adi uu o the right foot slightly to tin 
front, take the scabbai d with the left hand, r nso 
the right elbow is high as the shoulder, scree the 
hilt with nght hand, nails tin ned inward, and hav¬ 
ing drawn the foil, pass it w ith vivaoity over the 
head m a semicmle, and liruig it down to the 
guard (of which presently) with its point towards 
the adversary, not higher than his face, nor lowci 
than his lowest nb Simultaneously with the 
weapon being brought into position, the left hand 
With fingers extend* d should bo raised to a level 
with the head, as a counterpoise in the sarious 
motions to ensue In establishing the position of 
guard, the light foot must be advanced 21 inches 
before the left, the heels m a stiaight line, and 
each knee sbghtiy bent, to impart elasticity to the 
movements, but not too much, lest tin firmness of 
the position be diminished 

In fencing, there aro three openings or entrances 
—the inside, comprising the whole breast from 
shoulder to shoulder , outside, attackable l f all the 
thruBts made above the wrist on the outside of the 
sword , and the low ports, embracing from the arm 
pits to the lupa For reaching and guaidmg these 
entrances, there are five positions of the wrist— 
prune, seconde, tierce, caite (quarte), and quint*' 
The most important, and those to commence with, 
are carte ana tierce, from which are derived the 
subordinate positions of carte oier the arm, low 
carte, and flaneonnade or octave 

To engage is to cross sw orda with your adversary, 
pressing against his with sufficient force to prevent 
any manoeuvre taking you unawares To disengage 
u to slip the point of your sword briskly under hts 
blade, and to raise it again on the other side, press 
mg in a direction opposite to that of the previous 
case. 

The guard in each position is a passive obstruc 
tion to the opposing thrust, the parade is an active 
obstruction, m which the guard is first assumed, 
and tho blade then pressed outward or inward by 
*a turn of the wnst against the adversary’s sword, 
ao that when thrust at vour body it shall be 
.diverted from its aim, and held off The parade 
Uay therefore he regarded as a mere extension of 


the guard. If the parade were called tj» ''pany.’ it 
wotud Convey its meaning more readily to JSngush 
ears. Another, and perhaps more appropriate name 
for thrust, is the ‘lunge* or ‘ longe/ as the thpusi 
is almost always accompanied by a lunge forward 
of the right foot, to give at once greater force ana 
longer command to the blow . 

The following are directions for the principal 
guauls and tin lists, which may also be seen depicted 
roughly m thi ski ti hts below 

Caite, Guild—'imu wrist with nails upwards; 
baud on i lino with lowci poit of breast, arm 
somewhat bent, and tlliow maimed a little to the 
outside , point of foil eltv ated at an angle of about 
15“, auil directed at upper part of adversary’s 
breast. 

Thrust - Iking at the guard in carte, straighten 
the aim, lame the wust above the head, drop the 
foil’s point to a lino with the adversary’s In east,throw 
first the wnst, and then tlm whole body, forwaid 
by a lunge with the right foot of two feet from the 
‘ gu ird,’ the li it foot i t maining firm The left hand 
shuidd bo dumped during the lunge to a level with 
the thigh, anil to a position distant about a foot 
from the body , it will tlit.ii afford a good counter¬ 
poise to the swoid aim During the whole action, 
the hotly must be poifeitly upnght When per¬ 
formed briskly, it ippi are that tho point and foot 
arc advanetd sunult m* ously, but in fact the point 
his, ot should bivi, priouty, m order that the 
instantly following lunge may drive it home Most 
ot tin so olis* nations eoucuning thrust in carle 
apply iqually to all other thiusts 



Fig 1 —Carte 

Caite over the arm, is a variety of this thrust 
Thu sword is driven outside the adversary’s blade, 
fi om the carte position, but in the tierce line 

Low Carte — Engage adversary’s blade in. carte, 
then drop point under his wrist, in a lino to his 
elbow, and thmst at his flank, the body being con¬ 
sul* rably b< nt 

Flaneonnade oi Oetave --Engage adversary’s blade 
in carte, and bind it with yours, then carry your 
point 1 m hind his wrist and under lus elbow with¬ 
out quitting his bl ul*, plunge your point to his 
flank 

Turce, Guard--As m carte, tin* nails and wrist 
being somewhat more downward, and tho arm 
stret* bed a little outward, to cover the outside 
Farid* -Move arm, from the guard, obliquely 
dou award to the right about six inches, and oppose 
tin inside of the adversary’s blade 

fhi usl From the ea'ard, turn wnst with nails 
downward, the same height as in carte, the inside of 
the arm in a line with the nght temple, then, forwA 
and lunge as in carte 

Seeonde, Parade —Mails and wrist downward, hand 
opposed outward, and blade, pointing low, should 
form an angle of about 46° with the grottn& 
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Thrust—The same as tierce, but delivered under 
the adversary’s wrist and elbow, to a point between 



his right, armpit and right breast the body to lu 
more bent than in caiti 01 tune 



Prime, Parade —In using pume to p irry tin ! 
thrust ill socondt, pass your point mu tin advi j 
sary’s blade, low r it to tile waist, kit ping voui ' 
wrist as high as your mouth, nails dovvini ml, ilbinv 
bent, and body hi Id huh. is fir is j ossiblt The 
left foot should ilso hi di mu biikvv ml i fivv 
inches, to remove the body luitliu horn tin lmstih 
point 

ThruBt—An extensionmmcmintfiom tlic puacli 



Fig 4 —Prime 


Quint)’ Parade —Wrist in high carte, sworil point 
low, and oppose adversary from the forte of the 
outside edge of yoiu hi wle 
Thrust —Make a feint on the half c lrcle parade, 
with the wrist in raiti , disengage your point over 
the adversaiy’s blade, and thrust duectly at his 
flank 

Half circle, Paiade—One of the principal defen 
give parades straighten arm, keep wrist m line 


with shoulder, nulls up» by quick motion of wrist 
sweep point from right to left in a circle covering 



v»n body from In id to knie, until the adversary’s 
hi nil is found and opposition estdilished 
Tin puaibspury tlnusts as i< 1'i.v s 
Cult), with vuist low, pairn - ow eaite and 
siiondi , with vvmt l in d, ill the thrusts over the 
point on flu iiisuli of the swold ind the fiaueoniraile 
Tiiik ptrms high <aiti wi(h riisul waist, 
pari ns uu 

l with [ am s all lown thrusts, both insult and 
outsidi 

J r 'll uuh panes c , high • ,, tierci, nuil 

scan 

Pmnc p mies i irti, i cirte andsnimde 
Quint- ]i nru s « ond mil fl uu min idi 
In ill p,n idi « in p inns, i m must lu tihenthat 
in entiling the sub ittuLid tin piruli is not so 
w nli as to O' tin oLhi l sell t > (lu eiuniy A 
steulv i milt ,u, i, shining no disqun tudi at any 
dttlupl h in ly lniki, 11 , ihovi ill, inns ny ni 

u 

v Jill idi lias it" jituru, wlnili should lie 
muli it 1 iv ii ity ill ’ i ision A thrust fin lie 
ri mud win a tin ulvi s uy thrusts oi when, 
luir d m at taik, 1 is ri mv i ring to Jus guild 

In (In fus isi, no lunge is nenssuy, till return 

bring madi fmm tin Mist this ntutn riqtuus 
gri it skill and (pinkiuns, sum tin advusiry should 
ii ime tin tinust hi foil, by finishing his own, hi 
h is tout hi u y tmi body 

Outturn ii ltdm ns -Aftn c uti pirn, rettun in 
carti , aftu tu ne, return in tune, aftn parrying 
high carti, it turn seionde, nftir jiirrying sccondc, 
litmn hi qumte , after parade in prune, return 
set i null oi low < arte 

Flint’,, of whieh thire are many vanities, con¬ 
sist m thieitimng in attaik on one side of the 
sword, and tlun ixemtiiig it on the othei The 
lust parule iguiist a feint is that of the half- 
inch, which will he sure to find the adversary’s 
point 

A dm no and Hi treat are motions of attack or 
withdrawal, puformiil by nilvuicing the right, or 
withdrawing the left foot suddenly about 18 inches, 
and instantly' following it with the other foot As 
the ads tis uy advances, you must retre.it, unless 
pri p uoil to ri ccive him at the sword point 
Salute — The salute is a courteous opening of the 
feneuig, and consists m gracefully taking off the y 
luit, w bile, with the foils, your adversary and your- 
sill me asm e your respective distances 

A/ijuIi or heats with the right foot, beats on the 
adversary’s blade, and glissades oi glidings of on» 
swoid along the other, arc motions intended to 
confuse the enemy, and give openings for thrusts. *■ 
Voltes, demi-voltes, and disarming, were maaceu-vree 
formerly taught with care, but they are now quite , 
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discarded in the academies of England and France, I 
as useless and undesirable i 

In > Spam and Italy, considerable differences of ] 
practice from that m France and England pre\ ail/ 
The left hand is used ok an auxiliary m parrying, 
and id Italy is aided by a dagger, or sometimes a 
cloak. The Spaniard, though tilisting to lus sword 
and left hand only, has his blade five feet long, with 
sharp edges, his guard is m uly straight, and one 
of his favourite attacks is by a cut (not thmst) at 
the head. 

In an articli limittd m hngth s this must 
necessarily lie, it is impossibh to i >u than 
the merest outline of the v irnms u 1 i,t, of 

couise, m aeti al piutne, time > , f • 11 " 

tiors of tin difliiuit moths 01 i*t i lAm, 

which will lx sccci illy uloptid i t t> tin 
skill and option ot tin fun i Pin s no inn 
indooi ixeniM thin t <.m i• >_, h tl >ms 1 ■, m 
evciy lnnh m developed ml -*■ rcug mud by it 
The gicst lfipi rtiiunt tor siiu m i 4e iby e yc 
andhuul, i ipm 1 pi r| ost a* ipiu kl / i \i < uUd, md, 
pet haps aho \ i }l . i h 11 ctjniniinity ittunpu 

I'hi Svo’ i> V cm dith is f rom I ncmg wiMi 
the foil, m t > the \vi ijiou imping d 1 m mi 
cnttiug tili well is i punt mo is tli iiiiu 
intend d to e i t, uni tinu«t I hi xumcl is tin nu 
of ill ofluti m f|i um\ ml ni'\ ol nntiy i 
i nninissioni 1 Hi i is m l n->t ti In fl ■ s j| moo 
il itt icL and dc f. i i 1 u +1 o| i , , , t the 1 lull 

\oiu lti , is \ i it i n h ii ol ) it f|i i, n y it 

usi is tin n Ion uwi, iv i dil lit j itm,M 
liiuu uhstituti i i 1 it ti n,'if ~,ti I , i dh 1 i 
single stu 1 , 1 lllli 1 h i lit 1 III *1 t I 1 I the 
knuckle s 

I ho positio i ol tie u ml dint i I 
that s mind in It in mg i tli 111 toil 

•il.il is in dsi tin while ’ l ‘ r tic o 
iiiu i win points Vicoichu^ ti ,ii ai s i ms 
.1 dull masteis, Ilnr i » e e i e i h unn 

'mu nondmg gniit, i tin i ill Tin 

tin ore tn il duct I, us I l 1 tin sc m si v u on ini 

ice om pan> in ' elu_i u, nhvh t ■ { c unV it gel 

tine el opposih i pupil tin! Ii n ly mi ill 
moll n ii 1 1 i vj uti d t) pi ill in ilispl lyt d lx I i 
him II eti t Ihe tti.ciis up] d to lx m 
a lino nil 1 .m ccuti cl lus br* mt ! 



5" pomf 
Fig (j 

The cuts proceed from the circumference towards 
the centre along the thuL lines Noa 1, 3, and 5 
are inside cuts, and attai k the le ft check, left side, 
and inside of the right leg respectively, 2, 4, and 
6 are outside cuts, attacking the enemy’s right 
cheek, right side, and right leg on the outside. 
Ho. 7 is a vertical cut, aimed at the head. 

the dotted lines shew the position of the Bword 


in the several guards by which tha atits are Opposed. 
The sword handles illustrate the situation of the 
nght hand with rofeaenoo to the centre of the body 
The pe nits or thi lists are shewn by the black 
uroles Tint tow aula No 1 should be Elected 
until the wrist md edge ot the sword upwards to 
the nght, tow mis 2 , with Hie edge upwards to th% 
lift, and in tin kl nomt, with the wrist rising to 
the center, m the edge upwards to the light, 

The ‘ ]) u ry ’ is m uldition il defensive movement, 
and consists in hrniguig the wust ncaily to the 
light slloulcbi, wIkuci, lx eelitie i ciicular SWSOp 
m the avoid is 11 celt tiom kit to light 

A consul i ibl lititudc is illow cble m regard to 
the tuts 's to the put of tin mice iB uy's body at 
wlmh tiny in dmetiel, pioiiihd tin general 
inelinition ol tin blow be observe! similarly, too 
eutmiv it time lx pm mil by i guild olhel than 
tli it intiiidiil sjxi i illy ten it, aci ending to the dis- 
e ie turn of Hi le in ei 

In engagin' m ] iimn \m uls with the enemy, 
puss tier bheles 1 il li htl tog< tlici, ao that the 
bind and wust nuy lx o i lily susicptiblo of any 
motion hi mikm„ tin mills, cue must always 

lx tikin ii ci in, it pi s ibk tin feeble ot the 
e i i my x bl ub u tin tmt ol yum own, so as to 
odi i tin gie 1 l eippi si( nu, I she ulel also lie liomo 
in in mil tin in ill nits it tin Ii win a at propel 
dist i i,He doftin >1 y .nu own leg', and delivering 
i i ot it tlx min moimiit,lxi mu the most e'fFcc- 
te, i) 1 nl\ nt ,o ei ib ft u, j nt n nl it ly if you 
Ii i| pic I e till i Hi in i i n’c > in, as you will 
t ll]lobibty | i e ut t III n i b bib he ISWltlllU 

y ml 

In e om mine w tli biyomt m piki, the most 
i toil guild ii 1b r >tli which, it will timed, 
nbl sUn hwnd mm to i i/i the immketoipike 
' b Ills h 11 h uid mil tin n make till htl I i III at ll IS 
0 |i|i Hints mil-. In in iiiioimtti with the l vpiet, 
tli In t i lit 1 in Nos { uni 1, in they itt it k the 
ciniy's utn wlinb iinisl lx ilc meed within reach 
h I in be i n tomb yenii body, md al o constitute 
c di bin i mist bn tin list If tlx eueniy—no 
m itti r In w mmd lx on Jiorsi b ick, tilt dismouutf il 
swiilsiuiu (pi cidnl In liivi propel nnvo and 
i ibl y i b is di r i h lly tin uh cut tgi Jluehavoui to 
pic i yom til n lii I H win n In has less J lower of 
del i (in 1 mi i If 11 bis Inn si nidi inuof ri ach to 
so i U i il si uni n i a lus n_,ld an attick on the 
lior i will p'obihfy i min it ungovii liable, and it 
linomis i i y lb, o t nonttbi i nl< i’» blows, while 
bo linnsi If m ly lx t< u Ucd with impunity in almost 
iny din e tii n 

I'.uiiMi l.MWisi If tin swoiil exercise be 
of tis to velunli, i ohmn, tlure are (18C2) thirty 
tunes ii many Miluiitieis thenisei vi 8 to whom a 

I n ijirr iinumind of tin biyomt is indispensable 
rt i losi i,u u ti i i ng igcim nts, tin re is no aveapon 
mom foimti! ibb fioin its length and weight, the 
thrust ol tin b ey uni t give s a ti ri iblc w cmnd, md its 
ioi i is sm )■ tli t tli n is gn it ditlnultyiiipirrying 
tlx ettuk 1 di othtr sm ill inns, it is most ser- 
vm ibl. win n b unllid on si n ntific principles, and 
thi ut of usin 0 it to uhantagi is so simple as to be 
very easily aupuriil, whiJi tin exircise, from the 
, nght of the idle, ulmii ibly aids ill developing the 
nniscli s of ill puts of the body 

Of couise, tin biyomt is always fixed at the end 
of tin muski t, when it bnnmi s virtually a pike The 
position of the feet m the bayonet exercise remain* 
alw ijs thi smu relativly, and absolutely until 
advance in retreat lie etkcteil The right foot it 
throw u back 24 inchi s, and the weight of the body 
thi own upon it The heels are kept m a line with 
each otlur, both knees bent and well apart; toe 
right kneo directly over toe foot, the left easy and 
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flexible, pointing to the frost Is this position of the 
body, all the defensive motions of the bayonet are 
made Is ‘guard,’ the bayonet is brought nearly to 
a homontaf direction, level with the wawt, and 
pointing towards the breast of an advancing enemy 
Similarly, to ‘ guard,’ the positions ‘ low,’ ‘ high,’ and 
••second point’ are assumed, the bayonet pointing as 
shewn by the dotted lines in fig 7 The butt of 
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the rifle is always kept will to the right side, tlia 
hand behind tin tnggei guaid, and tin, whole body 
m attitude to ofler griat resist line In Mow,’ the 
barrel is turned downwards, but m all tin otlur 
defensive motions it is held ups*aids The position 
of the arms is in each c wo that w Inch would natui 
ally he taken m placing the bayonet and musket 
m the required direction 

Thu otlensivu position o[ the body is acquired by 
the extension of tho right kg, and binding form aid 
of the loft without moving the hot The butt of 
tile nfi< is at tho sann time pusscil firmly to the 
shoulder Tins position ih called ‘point,’anti eon 
stltutes an extension of the wt q«m in a diriction 
parallel with uthoi of tho,e pnviouslj taken As 
there were foiu ‘guilds,’ so tliue are foui points 
which are shewn in fig 8 'J In bariol is m each 
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case upward, and the motions for each are similar, 
except m pointing fiom ‘2d point,’ when the nth, 
seined by the right hand round the small of the 
butt, is thrust straight up abov e the head to the 
full extent of the arm, the left hand f ill mg along 
the thigh, and the legs being straightened so as to 
form an isosceles tn mgle 
‘Shorten arms’ is a useful motion, both as a 
defenco and as a preparation foi a strong attack It 
consists m carrying the butt back to the full extent 
of the right arm, while the barrel (downwards) rests 
upon the thick part of the left arm The body is 
thrown upon the right hgrand the left straightened 
This powerful position is seen in the annexed cut 
In all the gnat da and points, and also ‘shorten 
arms,’ the bayonet may be turned directly to the 
front, to the right, or to tho left, as circumstances 
288 
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may suggest Is contending with a swordsman, 
the action of changing from right to left, trim at 
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the ‘high’ or ‘low,’ is sufliuent defence against the 
ordm try cuts of the latter 

Among tlu treatises consulted for this article j 
have bun tin works on fencing by Angelo and 
lloland, as well as the shorter instructions issued 
by tin military authorities 

FKXKLON, Fuam is nr Satignac df la Mothk, j 
was born, August 0,1011 m ihe cMteou Fenelou, 
provinie of Ikngord, now include.d in the depart 
ment of the Dordogne a family which has given 
m my o< icbntu s both t the e hure h and to the state 
in Fi imp His tdui inn was conducted at home 
tip to his ]2th uai, when hi was transferred to 
t'ahors, anil attnwirds to the FkhSis College m 
Faria At the close of a most blameless collegiate 
laieei, be stheted tin chuich as his profusion, 
and entered in his 20th ycir, tin ntwly foimdeil 
semin iry of St Sulpice, tin n undi r the direction of 
the cilibrated Ahlie Tionson wluri he leceived 
holy orders in lb"/i Unlike but too many eccle 
siostna of his own milk at that period, he gave his 
whoh heart to Ins f icred < ailing For some time • 
after Ins ordination, lie w is employed in attendance 
it the hospitals, and in other parochial duties of 
the pmsh of ist Sulpicc, and m the year lb78, 
hi was named dnector of an institution recently 
founded foi the reception of female converts to the 
Homan Catholic faith, m I’iris During his tenuro of 
this office, he wioto his lust work On the Education? 
of Ga/% which is still a standard authority, and 
the gentleness, model itiou, and charity with which 
he clisibarged his duties towirds the young eon* 
v erts, led to lus appointment as head of a mission, 
wkiili, on the revolution of the Edict of Nantes 
in lbbl was sent to picaeh among the Protestant 
population of Saintonge and Poitou In 1688, he 
resumed his duties m tho Maison des Nouvelles 
Convcrties, at Pans , and m the following year, he 
was named by Louis XIV to the highly confidential 
post of preceptor of lus grandson, the young Duke of 
llurgu nely F’s management of tins most important 
mil dibcati tnist shewed how well he understood 
tln> tun natuie anel objects of education All lus 
own instructions, and all the exercises enjoined upon 
his pupil, were so contrived, aB, while they imparted 
tho actual knowledge which it is the ordinary busi¬ 
ness of a master to communicate, at the same time 
strv ed to pi epare the mind and the heart of the pupil 
for what was to be tbe real business of lus life, by 
impressing upon him a sense of the responsibility 
w Inch awaited him, of the great principles of truth 
and justice upon which these responsibilities are 
founded, and of the hollowness and futility of all 
earthly glory, power, and happiness, which do not 
rest upon this foundation To this wise design of 
the preceptor we are indebted for many works stall 
popular in educational use, for the Fable*, tar thp 
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Dialogue* of the Dead, for fee History qf the Ancient 
Phtionphen, for the germ at least of tits JVfe* 
mackut, and lor the L\fe. qf Charlemagne, the 
manuscript of which last work, unfortunately, 
was burned in the fire which destroyed the archi- 
epucopal palace of Catnbray m the year 1697 As 
an acknowledgment of these great merits, he was 
presented by the king, in 1694, to the Abbey of St 
Valery, and m the following year, to the Arch 
bishopric of Cambray, which he only accepted on 
the express condition, that for nine months of each 
year he should be exempted fiom all duties as 
preceptor of the prmce, and left at liberty to devote 
him self exclusively to the care of hia diocese It is 
to this period of F's life that the history of the 
unhappy controv ersy about Quit ti sm belongs W ltb 
out entering into the details of this singular revi al 
of the ancient Mysticism (Bee Mi.stk ihn), it wall ht 
enough to say that two scparivle schools of Quietism 
are to be distinguished, the moral Chirac ter, 01 at 
least the moral tendency, if which was exceedingly 
different See Qimis»r In one of these, the 
common mystic principle of the absorption of tin 
soul in the love and contemplation of God, led to 
the eouelusion, tint the soul, in this state of absorp 
tion, became entuely passive that it w is 11ie*net 
forth lilelejictielent of the extt mal world , that it 
suffered no contamination fiomthe material actions 
of the outer man, and that no acts eif \irtue, not 
even of prayer, were anv lougei nquueil hec 
MoMNOS Iheotbe r school, while it m unt une d the 
theory of passue contemplation and love, yit repu 
diated the dmigeious anel imuioial conscqiu nci s 
which were deduced therefrom It w is exclusively 
the lattei and less objectionable foim of Quietism, 
the professors of which for a time e lajmed, although 
not the patioruigc, yet at hast the indulgent eon 
sideration of Ftnelon lie formed, in the y r ear lf)S7, 
the acquaintance of the celebrated Madauu Guy on, 
who may be regarded as the fountbe ss ot tin Fie>nch 
school of Quietism See Guyon The e xtrvordmory 
piety and exemplaiy lile of tins rtmaikahle wonun, 
and his own natural bias low uds the> tenelu mil 
lolty spuituality which she professed, appetr to h i\ T t 
blinded F to the true nature mel to the prai tie ll 
consequences of the system which she followed 
Fully convinced of the- unfiuness of much of the 
outcry which was raised ag unst her, and which luaelo 
her responsible for all the principles of the grosser 
Quietism of Molinos, his gene runs mind was pc rh ips 
attracted to her cause by the ve ry injustice of hci 
opponents He advised hei to submit her wo ks to 
the judgment of Bossuct who w is then in the zenith 
of his fame, and with whom F was in the inoBt 
friendly relations In the condemnation of the hook 
of Madame Guyon by this prelate, F acquiesced , but 
os she made a formal submission to the church, 
he refused to iom in any condemnation of herself 
personally Sfevertheless, when a commission was 
appointed to examine the whole affair, F , although 
not a member, took » part m fhe proceedings , and 
be even suggested certain changes in their report, 
which he subscribed m common with the rest I o 
the articles prescribed for her signature by this com 
mission, Madame Guyon readily subscribed , but it 
was further considered ne cessary not emly to publish 
a condemnation of her several works but also to 
prepare a special exposition of the true doctrine of 
the church on these questions When the work of 
Bossuet on this subject was completed, he submitted 
rt to F for his approval. This F not only refused 
to give, but even composed his own Maxims of the 
Saints in the Interior Life, in explanation aud defence 
of certain at least of Madame Guyon’s doctrines. 
He submitted his book to the Archbishop of Fans, 
aad introduced into it some modifications which wore 


suggested hj the diocesan censors, cicetfuBy agree¬ 
ing to the stipulation of the archbishop, that it should 
be kept baok from publication until the complettoa 
of the rival treatise of Bossuet, On the State* qf 
Prayer Au unfortunate violation of this engage¬ 
ment, committed without the knowledge, and in the ' 
absence ot F , was the last of a long tram of cause* 
which led to the pamful and disedifying raptor* 
between these two great prelates). F ’s hook ws* 
recen ed v. ith much clamour, that of Bossuet wa* 
universally approved , nnd in the controversy which 1 
ensued, all the weight of the displeasure of the courts 
which F hacl j>rovoiced by the covert strictures upon 
the existing state of tilings, in which lie was believed 
to have indulged in his works of hution, was brought 
to bear against lnm He, w as ordered to submit Ills 
book to the judgment of au ecclesiastical tribunal, 
of which Bossuet was a member F refused to 
m ccpl Bossuet os judge, on the ground that he had 
alrc idy jirejudged the cause, aud in the end he 
appealed to the judgment of the holy see. Unfor¬ 
tunately, cvc n while the afhur was pending at Bom*, 
the contiovusy was still maintained in France 
Bossuet published a succ c ssion ol pamphlets Several 
of the bishops who li ul c spouse d the' side of Bossuet, 
issued pmtoials m tin same sense F defended 
himself vigoionsly against them all m several publt- 
c itions, cxjilau itoiy as we 11 of his principles as of til* 
personal imputations in wine li some of bis advei Danes 
did not scrujih to indulge I ho lost blow against 
the ancient fne uelbhip of the gn at rivals was struck 
by Bossuet in his ccleibiated lit latum sui k QuUiume, 

F w as w ouucU.d to the In ai t The copy of Bossuet’s 
pimphUt wind) fust t inn into Ins hands is still 
lire si i ve il m the British Musi urn , and tlio margin is 
litcially filled with miiiiks, annotations, replies, 
dmiilh, ami lejounhis m tin siueularly delicate 
and beautiful handwntnig of the indignant arch¬ 
bishop The cojiy now in the, Itritish Museum la 
most juobubly one which, ns wc learn from his cor- 
n spondeiuc, he si nt to bis agent at Rome, and on 
the mat gm ol wlinli he counted, lor tho guidance 
of his frn nil, the many false and cxaggeinteel charges 
of his gre it antigoiust The substuife of these 
npins he gm to the pubbi in a most masterly 
dcfiin i, wrifte u, printed, and published witlun little 
more than a ioiiiught from tin appe araue.o of Bos 
suets Delation Fioni tins jieiiut, the controversy 
assumed a more pirsou,il, anil tlunfoie a more 
a<numinous diameter, and it was maintained on 
both sides till the long cbliyeil decision of tho popo 
brought it to a dost, March 12, 1699, by a brief, 
in tlie usu vi form, lonch inning the Maxims of the 
bumfs, and marking with especial censure 23 pro- 
Xiositmnb extiaited from it Tho conduct of F 
undi l this blow constitute*, m the eyes of his fellow- 
churchmen, one of his highest titles to glory Ho 
not only acci pted, without hesitation, the de'cision of 
Rome, hut ht took tin very earliest oicasnm to 
publish from lus own pulpit tin brief of Ins condem¬ 
nation , ho issued v pisloial addri'ss to his flock, to 
apprise tin m of tnc judgment of Rome, and of hia 
own clitirful acquiescence aud he presented to hi* 
cathedral a m igiuhccnt piece of church plate, a gold 
o°t< usury, in wbi< h the Angel of Truth is represented 
trampling under foot many erroneous works, the 
most prominent of which bears the title of Maxvms 
of th/ .n tills 1 Bossuet is said to have been greatly 
toui’ln d by the conduct of his noble adversary, ana 
to have earnestly desired a reconciliation. But til* 
adverse influence ol the king, Louis XIV , and of 
the court, stood in the way The jealousy with, 
which the political principles of F were already 
regaided was heightened about this tune into open 
hostility by the appearance of his Telemadatt, Which 
was printed from a copy surreptitiously obtained by 
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his servant, and which the king regarded ns hut a 
masked satire upon his own court Seaostiis being 
supposed to represent the Grand Monarque him 
self, Calypso, Madame de Montcspan ; Protesilaus, 
Louvoib, and Buchans, Mademoiselle de Fontanges 
Loms’s anger knew no bounds F was stnetly 
restrained w ithin his diocese , measures were taken 
to give the condemnation of lus Ixjok every character 
of publicity, and what wouiult d him most of all, 
all intercourse with him, wlicthir personal or by 
letter, was torlnddi n to his old and mm h lov i 1 
pupil, the Duk( of Burgundy Fropi tlusdili, 1 
lived exelusivily for his Hock Tic ioumltil it 
Cambray a stnnnary for his ti< hdioci se, which In 
made his own ispan il eh ugi Hi w is as ulu us in 
preaching, and in the disi hargi ot the otliu duliis 
of his office and tlw finu of Ins bene vole me 
chanty, and «iili n hti m il hb< t ility is ittistr d 1 \ 
the order given in thi e impugn ot 171)0 to jun the 
palace and the stun s of tin \ichln hop ot < unlii i\ 
The olllylatir eontioveisy m viliiih he aj pi us is 
the revival of the fnnHiiiislie dispute m tin will 
known fonn of ‘ J'ln < asi of < onsen me (si e Tin 
SKNIsm) in which 1 ingigul i irmstly on tin suit 
of orthodoxy Notwitiistmilin., the pn hilntion 1 1 
his grundtithn, tin young I»n 1st of Buiguuily 
retained all his old aflution for lus puciptoi mil 
the highest hoptsvvm intiitain il is to the futuic 
career of the pupil ot such i sihool Tluse hopes 
were nnfortun it* lj (utshiit by tin pnmatuit di ith 
of the duke in 171- t surviviil him hut i short 
time Hi dit d 1 mil iry 7 171 > 

The works of F mi \uy loliiimnous llielitist 
collceted eilitiou extends t) twenty Svo volurms, 
and embiiois e\ery v uuty of submits tlnoli v 
philosophy, lnstoiy, hliiituri me l id mil me deni 
oratory, especially tin iloqumu if the puljit 
asceticism mil spintu ility in ill its inane lus His 
correspondence is \ei> i xti nuu uni most mtuest 
mg Of his i ulj sirnions (one it vvhn h m is 
delivered in Ins J >th yi u) in hum w is printid m 
1744 Of his limtuit disemirses two only hue 
reacheel us in a linislud st ite I hi y in ot tin ytiy 
highest elide red sicrul i loqm nee Of tin nst vi 
cm einly judge fioin tin skeli tons wine li it u is Ins 
habit to prejiaie with gn at e\ n tinss mil ot which, 
very many hive been pte seised His liti i iry inel 
historical woiks, mauy of whii h wt n i oinposi d for I 
the instruction ot his pupil, ut lilli il with illusions I 
and suggestions illustrative of tin pmniples of 1 
government uni >f tin lclitnt duties of son reigns 
and subjiets, fai m aihameof the tune m which hi I 
lived His woik on the /nnjtial l‘oit i of tin 
Medieval Pope* pri suits tbit elm tunc m a form 
which divests it of mmy ol tli se e h iricteustu s 
which are most obli i tion ible m Hu e vis of l'rotes | 
touts, and even Ins sjintnil wilting in gnnial 
may be leael, and indeed m not uufn que ntlv read 
not only without oftinu, but ivn with positive 
advantage, by Chiistims of all di nominations Set 
Card OaussLtt’s I u de 1 in Ion, 4 \ ols l-hno also 
the Vie di Jlomut of the s line authm See also the 
Life prefixe el to the collects d < ilition of the (Em i rs d< 
l'enelon the voluminous eomspomhme eontained 
m that colitetion and ibove all, tin 1 ii d< ruielon, i 
recently pubhslu d, by one of the Sulpician c ongrega ! 
tion (M Gcsstlin), in four lirgo 8vo volumes 

FENESTELLA, oi FENLSTIIELL 4, a genus 
of Polyzoa rcstmbluig the lcunt ‘lacc coral,’ vciy 
c romon ill Pilrco/oie locks, longing ficim the Lower 
isilunan to the reininn Tlurty species have been 
described 

FENNEC, or ZERDA [Meqalohs), a genus of 
Canola, peculiar to Africa, resembling foxes m 
general form and in the bushy tail, but having eyes 
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adapted for diurnal and not for nocturnal vision, and 
remarkably large oars. The species are small and 
beautiful They feed partly on dates and other 
vcgotable food, also on eggs, and on insects, which 
they adroitly snap os they pass 

FE NNEL (roeniculum), a genus of umbelliferous 
plants, allied to Dill (q v ), but distinguished by the 
I lylmdncal strongly nbbetl fruit The flowers are 
yellow Ml the species oio aromatic, and have 
I mu< h dn ided h ai cs w ith thread like segments The 
Inst known is tin Common F (F wlr/are), a native 
i f the h nitli of Europe and of some parts of England 
It is a bn nmol, three oi foui fut high, and is culti- 
v iti d m garilt us, chiefly foi the sake of its leaves, 
w bn h ire belli el, and sii v cd up w ith mackerel, with 
dmon, md ooc isionally with other kinds of fish, or 
m i mph vi d to b mi a s iui i for them —Swur F, 
1 1 ai i in 1 , or ( KiiVN 1 (F dula), is a plant of 
miiili humbler growth, mil annual, much cultivated 
in thi south of 1 uiopi but loo tciulei fortho climate 
ot liiitain 1 he young spiouts from tho root are 
swi eter md less arom itic th m those of Common F, 



1 cnnel (Faniculum vulyaie) 
a, a flower 

and when hi inched, are a very agreeable salad and 
potheib 1 he fruit (seed) is longer and paler than 
that ot Common F, has a inoro agreeablo odour and 
flavour is the favourite ammatic condiment of the 
Italnns and is useel in midiune as a carminative 
md iromitie stimulant Oil of F, an aromatic, 
stimulant, and caiminative essential oil, is also made 
fiom it —f ai l F (F Capense), found m the interior 
ot the ( api of Good Hope, lias a thick, aromatic, 
esculilit root—1 he Panmciioorek of India [ F . 
1 amnonum) is a species of F much cultivated in its 
nitnt country for its sweet, warm, and aromatic 
fruit, w Inch is much used as a carminative, and in 
uunes —-Phe Giani F of the south of Europe is a 
plant of i different genus ( Feinla ), and abounds 
in a ft tid juice It is indeed closely allied to 
i« ifutiela, but forms a favourite food of buffaloes in 
V puli a where it particularly abounds The dry 
di id stem is full ot a white pith, which is used in 
Sicily as tinder 

FENS See Bedford Level , also Marshes. 

FE NT7GREEK ( Tngonella ), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Papihoyacea, sub-order Legnmn- 
otte, allied to clover and melilot. The leaves have 


three obovafce leaflets and scythe-ahapod H *p" W 
The flcwere generally have the keel very email, so. 
that the tilings and standard present the appearance 
of a tnpetolous corolla The Common F (2' fctnum 
Gtracim) w a native of the south of Europe, and of 
BOrhe parts of Asia, it is mm li cultivated in India 
as a fodder-plant, and d< lives its nanu (Fa nitm I 
Grceeum, Greek hay) fiom itj use as fodder m Greece 



Fcnugieek (Ini ntllu fi n i < i t um) 

Its pods in many s ( lul lti l < \ 1 in 1 1 k 1 1 itssicis 
have a stiong pi culm sin 11 uni in od\ 1 Ut ititi 
the flour mob ftom tin ni is usi 1 In imolb ut 
poultices, lmt only in v t inm\ pi i li ( I In 
steds of F vuu toiuu Hy In Id in .pi it i tmn m 
medicine — \uotli i spun a (/’ u/uviii/i) glowing 
spontaneous I y in m un puts nt Tin 1 1 i u min li usi d 
as foddei for < ittli I be h nun s of tin 1 tiilM 

llUC.ONFLLA (/' is lilt lit l), li u 111 J lull Ml pi lilt 111 

used as liiuiun food tine spuns only, the Bum's 
Foor F (/' oi mth ijiatli ni/ 1 .) is i lutiM of Jo it mi, 
a small plvnt mowing m study ] i tuns m ir tin 
sea, and nut \uy oinmou 

FEYYliS, Iitk (\li\ms), v JTungirun tjm ( 
grapher and stitistical .iiithot, \v is lioru in 1807 ai 
C sokaj, m tin county of Biliai Ytter tin nsud 
career of stud it s m philosophy ind 1 iw, F be mu 
bamstirathvv as tally is 1S2!), but instead or 
frequenting tin liw iuurti In big in tr willing all 
over the countiv, with tin purposi of making 
himself thoroughly acquaint!d with the state of 
the Hungarian kingdom, of w liu li there li id ni ver 
before bjeen an mthentu snm> Tin 1 rst fruits 
of F’s enterpnsi appiaml m 1840, under the titli, 
Hungary and its Annuel Part',, G'ogra/ihually 
and Statistically lonsidtted tfi Mils, lVsth) The 
great prize of 200 ducats w is awarded to the 
author by the Hungarian Ai ailemy The Statistics 
of Hungary, m 3 vols, followed (1843), Geneial 
Atlas for Hungary (1847), Desrnption of Hungary 
(1847), Qeogtaphital Dictionary of Hungary (1851) 
—all of which wero published at Festh The 
whole of F’s works are written in the Magyar 
tongue, but sevaal of thorn have been translated 
into German, and repeatedly published. Besides 
that these works are the first true expounders of 
tbp state of Hungary, it is also generally admitted 
♦haft , os to their completeness, solidity, and exact¬ 


ness, they will bear a comparison'wf0i the boat 
of kindred woiks in European literature, jwt&g 
the national government of Hungary (1848k F. 
was made thp ciutf of the statistical section. After 
.t respite of several yens, from failing health, 3P, 
is again busily i ngagt d m the periodical press, 
and is editor of the Faunas' J on mud (A Falust' 
(iiizda) 

FEOllO'SI A, or THEODO SI V See K affa. 

1T20 FFMl'Vr (tn/iutfau), the oldest and fora 
long period the mill, method fen the conveyance of 
land known in 1 nghind riofluunt consisted in 
the joini il i in i > nice ot the 1 mil limn the loofferto 
tlu feoffee, tin forme i stating distuii tly the measure 
ot the estde unite mil, wlietliu it was in fee, in 
till or tor life While no mention of tlu duration 
ot the i fit iti was mode, tin gilt was pie same el to bo 
fen life Ibis i onv i v im c ol tin land, in older to bo 
complete, riqiiniil to be incnnpaniul by delivery of 
S*sim. (ij v ) 1 i v11 \ ot sisini w is of two kinds — 

si/, by dud, met in 1 iw III tin humor ease, tho 
putns bung aetuilly upon tin lind, the tiottor, by 
diluiiy ol i twi'ii i tmf, t<stifled lus eonveyanco 
ot till laid 111 lively niliw, the pnties bung in 
sight of tin 1 iml flu fi often nte mug to the land 
„i\i |n ssi ssion to tin fi ollii '1 his modi of foot! 
im nt w is im liei tud mill ss the ieotlu cute rul into 
p issi s ion dimn„ tin lilt oi the Itollm Liutym 
llu I linjit In i lb li 1 by ittiuni y but bvuv ui 
luv null by tin puli tin nisi hi s In tin i ulust 
turn th si ut monies uunphtul th uinu \ uiu 
Imt In, il k s th |>l i ti e e t e uibntly m ' t In tl tns- 
ntimin i ile I w is mtio luu d W lu n idculwis 
usi I it 1 u mu i listinn ii v but n t issuiteil, to 
t minis on lb ih il tin lot tlut livuy nt H mine 
In l bun nu I l>v tin stiluli ol 1 1 in Is (2‘f C ar 
II i it it w is ib 1 1 met tlut n > i st iti mated by 
live ry ot sisini uni ss i uinipinii 1 by wilting, 
si_inilli\ th p 11 ty ii his i„e nt slu uld lit of my 

i Ib 1 1 i\u|it is in i it it will md by S and ‘I 

\ i t i Jllti s t, i 1 1 o11 1111 nt u void iitdiss loom 
pulled ly <1 d lbi live! niiulygueso mat.in 
i lb e t ti i I ollmuit tlut > \ e u when tin piity 
ost nj,ilil\ in dun tin iinviyinu w u not 1 iw fully 
s isi d in tin i st ife lln 1 ollmuit vv.es Mistimed 
1 Im w is i dbd itoiliui e nu \ mu , tin pirty m 

whose fiv it it w i m id w is sud to ii ivo aeepiui'd 

mu-titc I y winii , tin iiglitiiilo\\nu wic disseised, 
mi 1 w is li It to Ins light i t Lntiy (ij v ) But by 
tin i I 1 ist muitione d this tm tutus i fleet of a feofl 
me nt w is ilium ui It mint In obsuvul that tho 
piaitiu of fi olfmi nt ibovi ill suiliul, and which has 
existed m Lngl iml from turn immemorial, difiuid 
matt rially fioin the old ini in of investiture in use m 
stmtly fuulil timis, and from that which still pre¬ 
vails in Sootlind hi Lngl md, tin ti ms v turn was 
simply i convey mu' by the in tual lioldu ot tho 
I mil to a new ti liant, te stifle il by u rt mi i demonic», 
but rifjUinng no eonfitni ition by i thud party to 
eoniplete it Hut by fuulil im h i s, every holder of 
1 mil w is the e iss d ot somi Mijieimr lord, to whom 
he owed Bint and aeivie <, and without whone consent 
ho could not evm pirt with his land, hence no 
eonviymu was complete without the reception of 
the new te nant by tho loid paramount as Ins vassal. 
In like manner, to this day, in .Scotland, no transfer 
of heritage is complete without the formal confirma¬ 
tion of the sutie rior, and although by recent legis¬ 
lation the old feudal usagei, which for two centimes 
have existed as landmarks, telling ns of a system 
now pissed away, h ive be en abolished, yet the font 
of acceptance by the superior, and the performance 
of the pecuniary servie cs attendant on that accept¬ 
ance, are still p.userved. See Infeftment, Sabins, 
Fbudajc System 
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Feoffment to Utm —This was an application of the 
feudal form of feoffment m England in order to effect 
a conveyance in trust The common law courts, 
adhering to feudal rules, refused to recognise any 
interest in the land hut that of the person actually 
mfeft, but where a feoffment was made to otic man 
to the w>e of anothei, the equity courts gave effect 
to the transaction by compelling the party mfeft to 
hold m trust for thi thnil person, calh (l tin leilm 
<fue use, who was said to have an equitable est.iti, in 
contradistinction to the legal estate which k maimd 
m the feoffee to usis By tin statute of Uses, it 
was enacted that in ill sue li conveyances the ictuil 
legal estate' should pass to tin cca tui jin u si Hu 
Uses 

FEll OL1GISTE is a miner domical term applied 
to a variety of udiydrnus lid oxide of iron (Fi .<>,), 
othoi*wiHc eilled S/iimlni Jion Urr i he famous 
Swedish, Itussi m, and Kiln lion ni in gii itu pert 
prepared from this non ore The mtural position 
of tel oligiste is in tin prim iry locks Hi e Iros . 

FE'R/S3 (Bit fniii Mild), in tin Bum i in system 
of ecology, an nrcli r of Jiliniimnlin, m uly coins 
ponding to the Ctnnaua (q \ ) of Cuvn i 

FF.'RyE NATU'RyE (Bit of i Mild liituie) 
Those aiinnils whuli llu the dominion of m in 
whether beast, bird, or tish, and nl un tlinr n ituiul 
freedom, are thus eli n utciisid in the Ibmiui 1 iw 
Acs orilmg to th.it Bysttm, mm h annnils bieiine tin 
property of anyone mIio might c itch them, nn spec 
tivily of tin ownership of the sod on Minch tiny 
were taken, on the pmnipli th it ‘ natm il reason 
gives to tin lirst cue up tilt tint wlueli li is no oMiu r ’ 
— hint u tit l s 12 But this rigid itnm elnl not 
pievent the piohibitiou of tn spass ‘Of e nut sc, any 
one who i liters the gioiiud ot anothei foi the pur 
pose of hunting oi tow ling, may lu piolnhiteil by 
the propne toi il hi pi items his intention of entil¬ 
ing 1 (fh) This light on the pnt of tin piopmlor 
did not alb 1 1 tin piopirti ot the ininnl tikm, 
though it gave him in « turn igunsttlu ticspissn 
If a wild inimal im iped fiom its i qiliu Ins piopiu 
torslnj) mstimtlv i e isi d, mil tin mini il might igim 
be appioprntcd by its < iptoi 'I his ncciuml even 
though the auun il m is not out of sight, if it could 
uot be mu sued without gii it clittic ulty I 1 ,veil i 

wounded inimal w is not the pmpi ity of the spoits 
man till it w is iaught though the point which is 
decide<1 in this se use (In'll li tit l s 1.1) is Slid to 
have been one oil wlueli dithunei ot opinion had 
pievnilcd Exc i pt m so f u is it is modiliiil by the 
statutes, which will hi cxpl mud under Gami iaws, 
these piemsions hum pait of the common law both 
of England indSiotlmd \nimils wlinh in said to 
be ferie nature, or ot i wild and untuuible dispo 
Sltaon, any man may si i i upon mil ktep lor Ins 
own use or pietismi , but it they isi ipo from his 
custody, though without his \oluntiiy ibandon 
ment, it naturally follows tint tiny re turn to the 
c'otumon stoe k, anil my m m else has in tqud right 
to sei/o and enjoy them alterwards (Stephen’s 
BhuLutonc, l 161) Tile lew ol Seotlaml follow id 
the law ot Home so closely m this, as m othei 
reajiects, that the passage' from the InstUnttn of 
Justinian above ri'ferml to was tianslated into 
one of the oldest collections of Scottish law's—that, 
vir, contained m the Cronioitie MS, the date of 
which may be assigned to the latter part of the I4th 
c, and which eeit unly is not later than the reign of 
Robert III (Irvine’s Gnnu laws, p 20, and statutes 
published by tho Record Commission, Appendix v 
P 335), see also Stair, u. 1, fi, and 31, and Ersk n 
1> 10 Under animals, force untune, the law of 
Rome' included Ijet ?, unless included in a hive, or 
dep, as it is still called in Scotland, or unless the 


proprietor be in pursuit of them, and has kept them 
in sight See Bee. Domestic animals, though they 
stray, do not cease to be the property of those to 
whom they have belonged, hut as regards animals 
which have a tendency to return to a state of 
nature', the rule of the Roman law was, that 
piopeity m them continued so long as they had 
the' intention ot returning (ammum i uvrtendt), or 
r itliei, one would imagine, tho habit of douig so 
This rule applied to peacocks and pigeoiw, but not 
to low Is and gtese , with lcfcroncc to which it was 
provided, th it though they should be frightened anti 
t ike to flight, they were still yours, though you 
might have lost sight of them, and that whoever 
detained tin m with a view to lus own profit, was 
guilty ot tlictt See Done or, Wai.kfn, Forest, 
Fimi 

FERDINAND I, emperor of Germany, 155G 
—1564, w is born in Spun, 150) ll< was the 
son of rhilip I, and biotinr of Clinics V, whom 
lie succeeded m the empur m 1556, having been 
pn viously i It etcd king of Konie F hid mimed, 
m 1521, Anna diuglitu of Biilislaus VI, king of 
Bohemia mdllungui When liei hi other Louis 
fell m 1526 m lutth with llu lurks hiving no 
issui tin ciown M is tlaimid by F ill light of 
lus wile Tins lnvnlviil him m c hum mil bloody 
struggle with i mil (olin ot /ipnlvi, who laid 
elnui to Iluugnv, 1 who, is well as lus son 
fsigismurul, vv is sup) led In ,Sulim m, sultan ot 
tin links F at list gulled the upjn i hand, 
bought oft tin link) by a yi nly tribute, and finally 
seemed Jlungniy and Bolnmu to the IJouse of 
'\ustn i When In w is iliittd impcio 1- , tin con 
cissions In h ul midi to tin Biotest mts caused 
the pope, Baul IV, to ntiisi to u know li dgc him 
That pope dying, lus snnessor, 1’ius IV , was more 
c oinpl ii-- mt but tin ill i tots n solved that for 
the liitim tin consent o! the pop should not be 
ask i cl uid this w is cm a cl out L’ m idi SeVelil 
attempts to n i niicih tin l’roti st mts and C itholns, 
mil uigid though fi mill ssly tin utounatinii of 
iluisis on till Council ol I’nlit lie dud in 1564, 
1. i\ mg the uputition of a pimlcnt mil c nil glitc tied 
rulei, uni was since'ehd by lus son, M ixinuh'ut 11 

FERDINAND II, cmpcioi of Go many, 1619 
—16)7, mis boin it GiaU 9th Tnly 157S He 
mis giandson of Feielinaml L, lus fithcr being 
Cliailcs, Aieluluke of Htym, tin younger biother 
of Maximilian F’s mother, M tin of Bivana, 
early inspiied lnm with liatreil agunst the Protest 
ants Fie was eiliu ite'd by' the ,li suits at Ingol- 
stidt, along with Mixumlian of Bavana, and at 
Loretto, hi hid taken a Rolemn oath before the 
altar ot the Mother of Cod, to it instate Catholicism 
is the solo religion of Ins dominions, it any cost 
Vs soon as he succeeded to the government of his 
own dueliy of Styna, he set about putting do\yn 
I’lotcstantism by forte* He attempted the same in 
Bokeuni and Hungary, of which countries he had 
been c let ted long during the lifetime of Matthias 
Coi v mils but though at first unsuccessful, and even 
in clnngei of losing his dominions he ultimately 
man vged, with the aid of the Crtholie league and 
of the Eleetoi George I ot Svxony, to subduo 
them Bohemia loBt all its pnvilc ges By hanging, 
confiscation of projie'ity, and tin banishment of 
innumerable families, the wretched Lauel w vs redttoed 
to obedience, and the lntioilucturn of the Jesuits, 
and rigorous persecution of Protestants, le estab¬ 
lished Catholicism Meanwhile, F had been elected 
emperor of Germany (1610) The war, which 
properly ended with the subjugation of Bohemia, 
yvas at the same tame transferred to the rest of 
Germany, and took the character of a religious 
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war—the famous ‘ Thirty Years’ War ’ (q y). The 
two imperial generals, Tilly ami Wallenstein, were 
opposed by a confederacy of the Protestant states 
or Lower Saxony, with ('hnstian IV of Denmark 
at their head, but the confederates were defeated 
by Tilly at the battlo of Lutter, m Brunswick, and 
forced to conclude peat t (Imlxck, 1029) Confident 
in the ascendency w hu h he h ul acquired, F, in 
the same year, lssmd an Edict of Restitution for 
the whole of On mam, t iking aw ly fiom the 
Protestants lieiih all the rights they had acquired 
by a centaly nt struggles, and the. tioops of Wal 
lenstem uid of the league won mime ell itely stt 
to work to c.au\ it out in siwnl plate* Rut 
further pioctt dings wilt soon incited by the 
dismissal of W alienate m, on w hn h the diet of the 
empuc it lie gc nsliuig h ul insisted, md bv the 
opposition of Riche In u, wlio put eieiy wheel m 
movement to uirli the powei of the Jlouse of 
Austn i Vt this tune ilsn, a leu rmdable opsone lit 
to the sehemts oi the tmpuor appe ued in tin 
person of Hindu us Vdolphus of .Sweehti (ej v ) 
Aftei the nuirele i of Wilh iistem, the conun met it 
which is in nnllaee iltle blot on 1* s mumny, the 
impend tonuuandi i, G ill es, glim d, lb H, Un h it tie 
ot Noidhllgen which li id the e fie e t ol (kill lung 
Saxony from tin’ ,Swedish illiinee but tile ihilily 
of the Swulnh _,t in ills, loi whom \iistni hul 
none tied Wen t niiteli md tin open put Hi it 
Fruiee now took in tin contest bum lit link the 
bilinte nt victor, so 1 u to the Pi oh stint irms, 
that whin F die el, Fcbm ue 1"), l(i!7, he hul gum 
Up the hope ol C 11 lit lining Ins objects His 
ltign is one ot the most disr-tions m liisloiy , for 
Gummy owes blllJ iiotluug but blooelsbed, mil 
misery, and dcsol itum 

FERDINAND TIT , e mpe i«n e»t (le nil my, lb 17— 
1657, the son of Ft lilm end II , w is boni 11 th July 
1008 Hi w is not so niueh uiidii lesuito il md 
Spanish lullucmc tia bis 1 itln i Hiving uium 
named the armies m thi ir c imp ngns liter the 
death of AVilhiistcm, he hid witnessed the nuseins 
of war, mil w is inclined fen pincc, but the con 
fhetuig interests ot the lodiwduil lu Ilige n nth 
hmderi'd my unity of low, md mule it nee ev-aiy 
to proct t el with the eoulest 'I Jins w is tins mist l 
able wai piotiaeted, e\ti cxlending in eiiiiut, mil 
increasing m ilevistilion owing to the growing 
licentiousness of the selduiv At last in Kill, a 
congress met at M, nste r to m mge turns of jie in, 
which was e one luele el in lb IK, mil is known i 'the 
Peace of Westphalia At the met of the empire, 
1651—1051, the lest pieside<1 o\u by an einpeior 
in person, F etTeetcd import mt dUi ttions in tlie 
administmtion of justice He died, 2d April 1077, 
shortly after i erne. 1 minig m alb mee with Roland 
against Sw cell n ITis sun, Leopold I, sueee eded 

him in the Gum in empire 

FERDINAND I, einpeior of Austria (1815— 
1848), eldest son of Fi inns I by his second mamagr* 
with Mana Tliciesa of tin I louse of Naples, was 
born at Vienn i 19th Apid 17'>i He was from 
the first of a weak constitution and was unfortunate 
in those to whom his education was intrusted 
Yet he shewed on all occasions a goodness of heart, 
which was fosteied by the rxunplo of his uncle, the 
Archduke Charles, to whom he w is much attached 
While crown prime, lie ti u Heel through hm Italian 
provinces, Switzerland, and part of France, and 
took great interest w manufacturing industry In 
1835, ho succeeded his father on the tluone It 
Was expected from his character that ho would 
Inaugurate a more liberal policy than his prede¬ 
cessors had pursued, but the absolutist principles 
that seem destined to rule for tier the Austrian 
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ckhihet, triumphed, and Mettenuoh was .allowed to 
oarry on the government. It now became obvious 
that F sadly lacked moral decision, and his 
‘goodness’ exhausted itsolf m numerous acts of 
clemency and benei donee Novel theleus, during 
lus reign, the industry ot Austria made a great 
advance, and tho gient net weak of lailroads and 
highw lys was begun The msmreetiou m Galicia, 
1840, led to tho amnxation of Giacow to Austria 
No rountry w is more* afieeti’d by* the Eiuojieau 
nioviriient that begin m the wmtei of 1817- 1848 
thm An tm, though the li mint ion uy storms that 
shook till enqiili euniiot be ittubute d to any Want 
ot goodwill to hn people on the put ot Foidmand, 
1ml ends to a eeimplite w mt of political wisdom 
On tin disliubluets bn iking out in Much, he con¬ 
sented to tin dismiss il ol Mt tti inieh, the appoint 
moat tit a nsponsible ministry, and gimtcil tho 
outlines ot a constitution In M ly, lit ictuuil with 
lus imiit to lnnspnuk, but w is indue od to lttma 
to the capilil in August \t list, the October 
iiiHiine e turn in Vie uni made' him again lonvo tho 
pijau ot .Sehiitibtiiim anil n tnei to Olunlt/, whore, 
on 2d Deccnihei 1818, lie alielie ited in t ivoiu of 
Ins nephew, Kim/ losepli lb lias snuo lesidod 
it l’i igm lb mimed, 27th Iibntiry 18 , 11 , 
Cirobne <1 luglite i of Vutoi Emamul I, king of 
•S u dim i, but Inis no e lull li e ii 

1 KKDJ N AND i m Giinmie, fith of Castile, 
2d ot D igiui, lei ot N iple s, mil 2d of Sully, w*as 
bom Ifitli Mueli 1452 lb w is the son of lolm 
IF, king oi Naxuie i.ul Aiigoii, and in 1469 
mauled, it V ill ulolnl. Is ibe II i, siste i of IleurylV 
ot ('istili li\en in tin lititime ot hit fiithe’r, 
eients wuc pi\mg the w ly leu the Hubseqiunt 
union of the two kingdom < ot l'iistik and Aragou 
*ln the de ith oi Hiniv IN ol ('istik m 1474, the 
(Antes ii tused to in knowledge tile legitnuie y of 
bis el mghti r Fu m t, and pine 1 limed Isabella and 
Hel husbiml h’ |omt sow le igns A w u ensued, 
in wliuh they we i e completely siuie Hid In 1479, 
F beumiing king ot Ai igon on Hit eh ith of his 
tlthei, tin two kingdoms ot \i igon md Castile 
weie unite d m Hie ]«rsons ot l 1 mil Isiliella. 
Is die 11 1 , hovve ve r, is long is Hu lived, m tint lined 
lici po itum as ejiii e n ol (A tile, mil ellowcd lier 
liushan 1 no other sit el e in tin goiciumuit than 
the puiilegeot ifiixiug Ins si, il illlle to the deniesM, 
md of uniting Ins aims with Itti own F’s whole 
riign wis m uninUuupti el senes ot sue e i ssful wars 
In t aside, he* elistnignisl eel house If by tho ofjeetmil 
suppression ol the. binelitli, who had lie come iomiiel- 
ihlf in tin* cemfusion resulting tiom the civil warn 
This he ie e otnplislied by it org mining and putting 
in fence igunst tliem the hn uiamhnl, ol Inothcr 
bond, i kind of Spanish linlitii, composed of till* 
eitire ns and tin (ountry pioph Blit F, whose 
(lift and \igoin wm quite M u Inave li in, was not 
content With taking stiong me isims eg mint tho 
(Jastik in out! iws , he ilso ie solved to hunk tho 
power ot the feudal liohilitv, ami inulo good 
use; of tho hiiiiHivilml m e iirymg out this design 
Gitas uml towns wen eiieoui iced to make them- 
selie s mdepi iident ol tin noble % w ho wcie deprived 
of niiiy lmjientaiit pnviki.es Among other 
humiliations, they were subjected to tlio ordinary 
trilmnils ot justice The establishment of the 
Inquisition in 1478 -1480, although pnmanly and 
miinly intended to furtln i r nligioiLs’ ends, llke- 
wiso helped to lessen their influence* F also 
strengthe ned his powe i 1 v costing in himself and 
lus sueuHsois the gland in ud< rship of the military 
orders of (alitrava, Ahantaia, ami Santiago In 
all his schci a s, F was ably seconded by his queen 
Isabella, and by the celebrated Cardinal Xnnanes. 
The ytur 1492 was the most brilliant in hu reign, 
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and is one of the most; important m tie history of Aranjuez, and the king abdicated in favour of 
of the material progress of thd world. It was signal- F, 19th March 1808 Almost immediately after, 
is«*d by the discovery of America by Christopher however, Charles wrote to Napoleon, declaring his 
Columbus, though the honour of having aided the abdication to be forced Napoleon, who had designs of 
groat navigator belongs not to F, but to Isabella, his on n upon Spam, refused to recognise F as king, 
The same year witnessed the capture of Granada, but sent him an invitation to meet him at Bayonne, 
and the retreat of the last Moorish monarch into In spite of all warnings to the eontraiy, F repaired 
Africa F, who had a true Spanish hutreel ot luresy, to Bayonne, at which place he arrived on the 
immediately issuid an older for the expulsion of 20th dpnl, mil was received with distinction by 
the Jews lrorn the comjuucd kingdom, and, in Napoli on Meanwhile, however, the French troops 
consequence, i(>0,00(1— some say 800,000 ot las under Mui it h id inarched across the Pyrenees, 
new subjoc ts were conipt Ik <1 to souttci tlumselvis and taki n possession of the Spanish capital The 
over Kurojie This ait was neitlni wise net wntchid squabbles and lecnmmatious that now 
Christian, but it was in xieoulame with tin ri li took plica between ('harhs and his son, and which 
gious barbarism of the age, and t spu wllv of bj um mu i ucouraecd 1iy N apole on, ended in F’s renounc- 
It was followed, sever,d yiars aftu, by tin pusieu mg the eiown of Spun unconditionally, receiving 
tion and ixpulsion of tin Moors- an w t still moi< foi hnnselt uid Ins postmtv an annual income of 
unwise than the fount i, foi tin Moms of Crtnula 000,000 times fiom the eiown levtnucs of France, 
were unqui atmnably tin most linliistnoiis, civilised, ami likewise the pal ice and paiks ol Navairo The 
anel refilled inhibit ants of tin I’minsida F vv is elidtiau ol Vile m ay, belonging to Prime Talley- 
assuccessful alnoad as it boiui Hi w as an lorioiis l md, was assigned to him as a residence, along 
over Alfonso V, king ot Portugil, vvluli lus wltli his Inotlur lion < 1 ulos,lus uncle Don Antonio, 
general, Gony ilio ile Coiiluvt, twin \i icsti d N ipk s (lie Cinon lesi oiquis, md the I) like of San Carlos 
from the Freni h the suonil film in 1 5(H ilt« i lit re Ins pioeotdums weie wati lie d w ith tile utmost 
which it lcmaiiitel peimuuntly in l 1 s possession vigdame, and it w is not till the end of the year 
In the feillowmg yi ir, JsiIkIIi dud, and m i sOo, ISI1, vvlun the splendid sent sol British triumphs 
lie man led Germ,uni <h l'm\, uim of Louis All in the Peninsula hid modi a loiign ociupation of 
of France He took pirt m tin famous li igiu it tin eoimtiy by the l'n m h impossible ,th it Napoli (in 
Cambriu formed against Venue in I'iOH, mult nllcml to lemstiti lnm on the tlnoiu of Spain 
lumselt mastei of vinous towns and fortresses in On tin 1 Ith ot M in' F letuiuid to ,Spain, w hi re 
Afnca, and m 1512, tonqutitd tlu kingdom of In u is niuvid with * my demolish item of loyalty 
Navane, thus bi mining mon areli ot Sp un troin the md aflietum V 11 y unfoitun itely toi Spam, anil 
Pyrenees to the Uo< k of Gibiiltu lb elnil at ilso loi lus own eommit, F hail, in tin nuantime, 
Madugak |o liuuuy 2 1, 1510, md w is sticeeidul le lined to issoeiite bln lalism with 1 aeobimsm, ftlitl 
by lus giandson, ( links V To F anil Jsibtlli both with Bon ipntisin, so tint, on Ins rt accession 
Spain owes her unity and gu vine s is i n ition , to powei, he tliievv himself into the hinds of the 
anil, Hi tin no less skillul linids ol tlnu sm lessor, ekigy and tin rt letuui il y pot turn ot Ins nobility 
slie exiicistil in luipuid mflinme o\u I mope, Even belnlt Ills im\d ill M uliid, lu refuses!.! to 
which it lequmd Lutlu i and tin Uifoimitum to s\u u oi midi to tin ((institution of the Cortes, 
cheek See l’i< seott’s Jhsloni of tin lit u/n oj 1 1 nil is uiteiieriiig too mm h with the fiet ixercisc of 
IMTlil anil Jwliifla ol N/min (18 IS) rigil mthoi its though lie pioltiisul mother m its 

FERDINAND VJI, king ol ,8pm., bom Uth pl«< Fiom the uuum lit, how evi l, tint lie assumed 
October 1784, w is the son oi King ( li li li s IV and L>< of gove mmeiit, a scuis ot tiansaitions 

thePrineiss Mai la Louis i ot l’n in i Mtliough lu took plm winch exult il the isfomshment mil 
hod the adv ant igt of t \i i lb ut pi i et ptors, i spe i i ally disgust ol ill lilx i il minded politunns in Euiopo 
tilt* Canon Eseoiqiiu, m his youth, a 1 1 tin mu lull i lustiul ot the promised ((institution, then* com 
turns of the notoiious Godov, mimstti ot Spain mmeiit a fi iiiul system ot persecution against all 
piiventid him fiom enjoying any oppoitumtns foi "ho wen snspti tid ot holding li her il opinions, and 
tilt* intelligent ( \t'i else of lus f veultii s Adilibiriti executions, nnpiisimmeiit, i\xlL,aiul eonhscation of 
attempt vias made by Ins motlm mei Godoy to pi ( >p< ity ieigned in ill parts ol the kingdom The 
degrade him into a loiet ot nun mini il ph vsiins, monastic ordtis, the Inquisition, and the rack were 
that their intlue*neo md aiithnuty might be un iestored, anti e vely cxpiession of opinion ngorously 
restruned F soon eonctlvid an aveision to the repressed At length, m Jmu iiy 182(1, an msurrcc- 
nunistel, wlueli w is liieitased by lus mairugf in turn bioke out, and F was eomptlleil to restore the 
1802 with the amiable and at complisheil Mma constitution ot the Cortes of 1812, but the French 
Antometta Thensi, ihuightei of Ferdinand I, king goviiinmiit mttrfeiing by knee of aims, absolutism 
of the Two Sieihts This lady, who endeavoured " ls listened in Spain in 1821 In 1829, I 1 married 
to mauitam hu husband’s dignity, dud, ‘21st M iv the* nolomms Miria Christina She was \na fourth 

1806, of grief, as is supposed, it the msiuts oik ml spouse By the lirst thiee, he had no children, 
to her by Grotloy, the king hunself, and abovi ill by Morn, however, bore him two children Isabella If, 
the epicon. Suspicions ot foul play, however, win the pie sent queen of Spam, and the Infanta Maria 
entertained by Ferdinand Mainly foi the purpose Louisi, who niomed the Duke of Moutjiensmr By 
of gratifying their h itreil tow aids Godoy, a uiimbt r the mtlui nee of Maria Christina, I* was induced to 
of the nobles, headed by the I hike, of Infantado, i>’io;ate the Salique law excluding females from 
assembled round tlic ci own prince A falso stip the tin one, and to restore the old oastilian law of 
that the lath i now took piovtd the beginning of cognate succession This step led to a dangerous 
great misery to Spain By the aelviee of the Canon combination among the adherents of the king's 
Escoiquu, he wiott a letter to Napoleon, in whu h bi other, Don Carlos, even duimg the lifetime of 
he expressed a wish to mairy the eldest daughter the formei, and after his death, to a civil war See 
ot Lucien Bonaputc This letter fell into the Lon Carlos, Espakterg, Ac On the 20th June 
hands ol the minister himsolf, and the prince wa° 1831, the deputies, Cortes, and grandees of the 
in consequent e arrested in the Escoriol, 28th October kingdom took the oath of fealty, and did homage 

1807, land tleilarcd a traitor by a royal proclama to the 1’nncess of the Asturias, and F died on tho' 
tion, written in Gneloy’s own hand, and addressed 29th September of the same year 

to the Council of Castile, The anunosity of the FE’RDINAND I, king of the Two Sicilies, 
people towards the minuter led to the revolution was the son of C'hailes UL of Spain, and born 




ITERDlHATSD-FERQtTSON. 


12th January 1751 When Charles ascended the 
Spanish throne in 17%, F, though a minor, suc¬ 
ceeded him on that of Naples under a regency 
After his marriage, m 1768, with Mana Carolina, 
daughter of the Empress Mana Theresa, ho fell 
completely under hei influence, and lost all his 
former popularity The queen and her favourite 
minister Acton (q v) rulid the kingdom F 
joined England and Austria agamst France in 
1763, but ju 1801 was forced to enter into a treaty 
with the First Consul A.subsequuit violation of 
this treaty compolhd him, in 1800, to taki rifuge in 
Sicily, uudei the profit turn of tin English A 
French aimy marched into N.qihs, and took ]h>s 
session of thp kingdom, wlinh Nipohon bestow id 
first on his lirotln 1 lost ph, and ifterwanls on Mui it 
F Wras icmstitid by tin tom uss of Vienna, and 
entcitd Naples, ultu Mm its flight, in ,1 mu 181 r > 
His qutin had dud in 1814 Fining the riaolu 
turn of 18211 lit w is obliged to mtiodui i tin Spanish 
constitution of 1812, but abolished it m\t p u 
avith the hi Ip of Austiun irms Hi, limmu, 
exjudled tin Jisuits and iliohshcd supirfluims ton 
vents, acts that may pi 1 h ips, pattly atom tm bis 
bloody ppisitution ot tin ltpublnins m 1800, uni 
Ins general uitipitby to t nlijiti m d piinujilis of 
govenmunt. Hi dud riimuy 1, 1S25, iml w is 
snciictltd by hi, sou Fi intis I, who dud m ISiO 

l'Elll)I\’ <VM) 11 , king oi tin Two Nii ilu s, 
was the win nl I i iiv is I by Ins si mini will, 
Jsihtlln Mini ot Spun mil w is bum 12tli 
Janu iry IslO 11< sun mini b lithu m IS 10 
The country w is m tin most wuUhid coiuldion , 
and all tyis win tnund to tin young lung, 
the beginning of vhosi n inn w is niukid by 
various uts ot ihuiiuy towimls ]iolitu il i minus, 
and also by tin inhmlui turn of lifouns in tin 
economy and goummint of the touutij Hut it 
was not long bifme In In gan to bstin to !oiu_n 
counsels, which siw duigu tm tin wholi pimnsuli 
in liberal nit vsun s 1 loin tli it turn , A apks bn um 
tho si cue of mass mt i onsjm u y, uisurnttion 
bloodshed, anil politic il ]ikm cutions kirilinam! 
yielded to tin Btoim of ISIS, mil gi mti rl lionsti 
tutlon to both puts of ins dominions , he w is m n 
obliged to tike put m tin w u against \nstni m 
Northern It aly Phi Sicib ins mistrusted mdwith 
reason, tlu kings piocu dings, anil dulirttl that in 
and his fiinily had hufutuL tin Suibin tiown 
F followed tin constitution so fu i, to i ill 'Ju 
chambers togitlur, but qunkly disnmsi d tin m, 
impatient of my nitirfi leim with lit lulliouty 
Alter the subjugation oi .Sully m 181') whin tin 
reaction hi gan to s ( l m ill in ir Italy, lit liistimd 
completely to sit asidt tin m w constitution whili 
all who hail tikui any part m s( itf rtfmins 
were suhjccttd to tlmsi eiml pint cutions that tin 
Letters of Mr GLulstom li ivi In Id up to tht txci n 
tton of tlic world F (bed 22d M ly 18)9, and w is 
succeeded by his sou Fianus 11 

FERDINAND Ill, (band Duke of Tustany, 
and Arehdnkt of Austini w is born at Hoitmt, 
6th May 1709 In 1790, hi succ-editl his fathu, 
Leopold II, in the govtinrmnt of Tuscany, when 
tile latter obtained the imperial throne at the death 
of the Emperor Joseph II, la npolil s lirotln r F ’« 
rule m Tuscany was one ot combined mi Illness 
and ability , and during his u igu ware inaugurated 
many judicial, economical, and legislative refonns 
commerce was protected and encouraged , hospitals 
and asylums founded, good roads opened through 
the state, end the greatest attention bestowed on 
the welfare of his subjects, who h aa enlightened 
and good prince could exercise. A lover of peaceful 
progress, he remained stnetiy neutral in the first 
* 

* t ^ » 


cotdition agamst France, and was the tint 4av'mt$jni 
mi Europe to recognise and treat drploiflattcaUy 
with the French Republic in 1702. In 1788, intfaju- 
dated by the combined menaces of the Russian 
and British calnnets, F was constrained to r#l»s- 
quash Ins neutral poluy, and betome a passive 
member of the t u ilition formed by tiie above gqverll- 
ments ag mist 1* r met In 1795, on the French 
oicuji.ition ot Piedmont, ho speedily reassumed 
friendly it litmus with Fiance In 1797, in order 
to save his stitisfiom annexation to the Cisalpine 
Hi publu, F i mu link d a treaty with Bonaparte a a 
most unfavourable lams, undertaking to pay a 
w n h vy to Fiam t, and to tuvnsfer to the Museum 
ol Fins pomt ot tin thief master pities of the Flor- 
mtim gilh ms, mt hiding thi ‘Venus tic’ Medici’ 
Owing to tin i mil mui il intitgucs of Franco ui his 
stitis, I< w is imiul to siik an Austrian alliance, 
wliiili fiumsluil Houiputi with a pretext for 
deiluing war simult iminisly against Austria and 
Tusi my In 1799, F ntirul to Vienna, leaving 
flic bn mil tumps m tutupitiou ot Tuscany la 
1801, it tlu ju ut ot Liiutwlk, lit was tmood to 
iimmiHi .ill ilum on Tusi my In 1 SI4, the peace 
of Fins it install il bun in Tu«i inv, and i von restored 
Ins utistiL tiiismti lb dud 17th June 1S24, 
h iving In c t di s to his son Li opold 11 

FEItl N ITNo, t town of It aly nt the tklegarion 
of Fiosinom , md six nulls ninth wist of the* town of 
tint n mu I’m turns ol tlu iniunt walls, built ill 
tlu lyilopi m styk of lngi niiguhn mid polygonal 
bloths ol bint stout, md pah luil oi surmounted 
with Homan in isoniy, no morl ii having bien used, 
in si ill extant F is ilu ancient Ftrintiniun, a city 
oi tlu lliiiini I’usintpop 81110 

Fit RGT’SON, Vnvvr, i hiottisli philosopher and 
historian, w is bom (1721) at Eogur lit, in Portb- 
sliin, wlieie Ins latliii w is puish ministci He 
sliiclml it tin mmeisities ot St Andrews and 
Fibnlmigli, and w is apjionitnl (17*412) thaplam to 
tin 42<1 R pirn nt, in wiin h tapuity hi was present 
it tlu batth of lontaioy, md is said to have 
ihiigid the i in my swonl m hand, among the 
fori mint ol tin n unit nt In 1757, hi sueiotiliil 
1 > n id ilium is kn pi i of tin Advoi atis’ Library m 
I'dinlmigh lb was mat appoint! il professor m 
tlu I'dinhuigh Uimiisity, fust of n iturnl plul 
o.ophy, in 1759, uid sulistqiuutly (1764), ot moral 
philosophy - isuhpit whnh lead always land great 
dtiaitions tm Inin Wink holding this oflice, ho 
I'lonijiuniil the young Earl of (Jinsterheld (1774) 
on Ins tnvi Is on tin inntimnt, and in 1778—1779, 
hi u ft il as sec ri t u y to the eomimssiim sent out by 
land North to tty to aiiangi the disputis between 
tlu North Ann m in cobnuts and the mother countiy 
I'he state ot lm hi ilth mduieil him, in 1784, to 
risign lm juoitssorship, in wlm h he was suentided 
by Hug ilu Stiwut In 179!, In aisitiil various 
Jiarts ot tin i onti lit lit, and on bib 11 turn, took up 
Ins ii mb in i tor stunt tiinr it hi ldpath Castle, in 
Twtuld lit, and littirly in Sr Arulriws, where he 
died, 22d Ftbruny ISlti Ills elml works are— 
/'av/</ ,;/! Iht H Him if :>t ('mil hocoti/ (LomL 1767), 

/ii thlliltn it/ Voiul I'/nliHii/i/a/ (Loud 1769), II mtAi'y 
of tin yVoynhs mid 'In iiiniiiiiiiH of the Homan 
/{ijmhtii (bond 178,1), and I’niuiplm of Moral and 
Puhliuil iSi nun (Loud 1792) Tht work by which 
lit is hist known is bis Jlteuirv oj the Homan 
Iltjiubln , tins, tog...tlu r yitJi the Essay and Inatt- ' 
tutes, have gone tluough a number of editions AU 
lus woiks liavt him translated into German and 
French, and tin. Institutes Las been used as a 
textbook in several foreign universities. F was 
distingmsht d for the di cision aud manliness of bis 
character 

m 



FERGUBON—FERMATA. 
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FERGUSON, James, was bom (1710) near Keith, 
a village m Banffshire, Scotland. His father be big 
a poor day lahoure r, he enjoyed only three months 
of instruction at school, and his subsequent acquire 
muifsweio tho result of his own insatiable thirst 
for knowledge His tastes lay principally foi 
practical mechamts ind astronomy, and while 
keeping sheep, to which lie was early sent, lit w is 
constantly unployt d in m iking models of nulls, Ac , 
and at night m study mg the stars Aftei winking 
at various country t mploynunts lit took to di iw mg 
Iiatteins for 1 id it s’ dressis, and copying picliun s 
and punts with p<» md ink lit Hun supported 
himsilf and Ins purints by di iwing porti uts lust 
in Edinburgh, ami illuvvaul* (1741) m London, 
his leisure tinu 1 m uig ill flu while giuu to 
astronomicil pm suits In J71S, hi In gin h i turtng 
on astronomy mil mu hums with gn if acupt mi c 
He was iliitid a lullowof fin lioyil Sot n ty m 
170,1, and itriivulliom Otoigt Ilf a jieiisiou of 
iCfiO lie now gut ii]i portrnil, mil divid'd 
hnnsdf to let tilling and wilting on his iavoiuite 
subjects H< dml m 177<» 1' w is held m 

high tstoniu for flu woith mul amiiliility of his 
charaitcr, ns wt II is foi In* * xti lonlin ny md si If 
taught acqum in* uts Ft w men fun dont mint to 
promott i know’ll dgi of tho it suits of sen in c, 
among thos, who lint not the ulvnntagi of itgnlii 
scientific truning Ills prunipil winks me - 
j\ntu»ioini) < iplained upon Sn J'-cuu A r (irlun't 
1‘rtnnjiliM (1750, Sir Divid I.iiwvsti i’s ul, 2 
volt* 18J1) , Let /mi \ on Mechanic s, Ihiclioskitic * 
Pnmmaltu >, and Itphce (1700), ilso editi d by Nil 
David Brtwstu in 1805, md iS, Inf MtUwnuid 
jk'at’icistv, with m Xiifobiugt iphy (177 t) 

FEUUUbSON, lion I' i, a Scottish pot t, w is bom 
at Edinburgh ibout tin vt u 1750, and iiciimJ 
his ctliualitm it the unm isity of St Audit ws, 
vihere he w is in jiosst ssion of i lmrsuy found* tl 
by a person <>i his own limit, md iisnhil lour yi us 
Subseijinntly, ho ltmovid to Ldinlmigh, md was 
employed m tlu olhie of flic iomimssmy chtk 
His jiocms weie tlucfly umtiibutid to Ruddnnau v 
Wcel.li/ Naqazmt , uul gmicd liini lousulcriblc local 
rcjiutitimi Unhappily, this it put if ion ]>roi«d his 
ruin His souity w is i.igcily sought , and m tint 
convivial tune, lie was ltd into cvtcsscs wlmli 
permanently minted his lu ilth lit kll into i 
religious nitl unholy, and finally, thiough in atn 
dentil fi icturi of the skull, bu uni totally deiangul 
He died on tho llith October 1774, at the ago ot 
twenty fowl 

F’s pot ms no distmguishi d by consults ible 
bmnour, famy, and jnuity of langu ige, anil lu 
possessed gn id uiibttiy ovei Lovvluul Notch lit 
sketches with 111 clint ss contt mpoiary life md mi l 
dents, and much ot oui kuowhdgo of old Edinbmgh 
is derived fioin his vuscs Ills fime liowcvu 
rests quite as much upon his unhappy lilt and 
enrly death, and upon tho cimmistiuci that lit 
was to Homo ext* lit the fortiunncr of Bums, as 
upon ihe e'Stntial mints of bis vtise Burns 
aciuiiieil his works, was indebted to them for hints, 
called lutn ‘Ins older brothel m the Muses,’ and 
vvhta ho came to Edinburgh, erected a memorial 
stone ovei lus giavc 

FE'RIvE (Lit), hohdiys during winch political 
and legil tian.saetions were suspended m ancient 
Rome, and slaves enioyed a cessation from laboui 
Feruu were thus chesmtudc, the opposite of the dies 
fatti See Fasti Days which were consecrated 
to a particular divinity, on which any public cere¬ 
mony was ulobiated, and tho like, were fen® In 
tonti adistinction to theso which were fence pubheer 
(public holidays), there were fence private, which 


were observed by single families, in commemoration 
of some particular occurrence of importance to them 
or their ancestors. Birthdays, clays of purification 
attor a funeral, Ac, were also obsc rvetl as family 
ft rue The public fen e wue divided into those 
which were always kept (stativce) on certain days 
in irked in the lalcndar, and those which *vvere 
let pt by command of the consuls or other sujionor 
magistr lies on thi oci asion of any public emergency 
‘The manner m which all public fen® were kept 
bears great an ilogy tft om Sunday The people 
giutially visitnl the tcnijiles of the gods, and 
ofbicd iq> their jinytrs and sacrifice!* The most 
sc nous md solemn stem to hi\i been the fence 
cm pend me , all tin othen vfert generally attended 
by it joltings and ft i«tm r ’ Stc an cl iboi itn article 
by lit iStlmut7 m Smith's Hiclmiutit/ of (Jrecl, and 
Roman inticjmtu v In St otl tnd, those days during 
whuli it vi is not 1 iwful }oi , milts to be held, 
txtiution to pintetil, oi any otlnr judicial step 
to bt t ikon, used to bt calh il ftnat times, but tho 
i vpitssion is obsolt tt 

FEKM A'NAO H, m nil uul county in the sotith- 
ivtst c,f Ulstci niovime, In 1 md It is 45 miles 
long, mil l! 1 ) mold Ana, 714 square milt's, 
} u ahlt, T V m vvootl, md aliovo in w itu, mcludiug 
Ujqiti mil Jiowtr Lmigh Lmt Then are other 
sin lilt i like s, is Lm s Mi Ivin and M unt m Tho 
siiifut is mostly i i ecs-non of ibnqit mountains 
and lulls, using lu Ci i t agh 21SS It 1 1, iml m Bcltnorc 
1)12 fett The sttiniv virus fmm the lichcst 
valis to ilie wildest uplinds Tin tlutt rocks aie 
mountain limestoni, with in my c ivitics and undcr- 
gtountl w ati r couisis, nullstonc gut, and old led 
smdstom Some coil non, uni m ublc ot cur Tho 
chief nuts arc tin Jrue mil its trilmtincs, the 
('oleinooko, Woocltoid md Vincy The sol) in 
Hu low giomids js a di tp nth loun, but m the 
limestoni mil Randstonc ilntmts, it is told and 
thin Theclimiti is mild mil moist Maishftvti 
]in vids in simmur and mtiinm in the low tracts 
ncai Lough 1 uu In 1858, m illy lulf the surface 
w is m cio]), o its, baili y, win tt, jiot itots, turnips, 
mil luy bt mg the thief pi intuits 1 he chief 
* vjMiits uc oils, butbi, anil t ggs F is divided 
into 8 bitonits md ’) pauslits It returns 2 
numbers to ptiliamenl I’nncipil towns Ennis¬ 
killen, Lisnnski i, and Low tin istown Pop (1851) 
110,017, (ISO!) 105 172 In 1851, t)„ro were 130 
mtionil schools, witli 82)) hi holms The chief 
antiquities are riths or rude lull torts, and some 
ecclesiastic il nuns 

FERMAT, I’ii KK 1 lit, a Flinch mathematician, 
vv is bom it Toulouse in 1500, and at an early 
pi nod, in con|UTittion with lus fiuud Pascal, hit 
uiion a very ingenious mode of considering figurate 
numbi rs, upon viluilt he subsequently based his 
dot trine ol the c vk uidtion of probabilities. F 
employed luniself guatly with the properties of 
numbt rs, and made many acute discoveries m 
rtgud to thur comjiositioii and analysis He also 
squared the pariliola in a much simpler way than 
Archuucdes at an cailier period had done, and 
m ith many other discoveries m geometry His 
nu thod ot lindiug the greatest and least ordinates of 
curved lines was analogous to the method of the 
tlu n unknown differi ntial calculus In addition to 
lus scientific attainments, F possessed an extraor- 
dinaiy knowledge of ancient and modern languages. 
He thed at Toulouse m lbb5 A collection ofF.’s 
works apjieared at Pans m 1079 

FERMATA, m Mush , is the name given to a 
pause, or restmg-point, generally marked by tho 
sign The notes over which this sign is placed 
are prolonged beyond their true length. The 
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imMENTAtlON^jaEMEN'TED AND DISTILLED LIQUORS. 


fqnnata u frequently found near the end of a part 
of a composition, which affords an opportunity for 
the singer or player to introduce on extempore 
embellishment. 

FERMENTATION is the term applied to the 
change which occurs m one organic substance when 
influenced by anuthu m 1 state of decay or putre 
faction. Tbo pun css mis originally understood to 
include all tho changes which matter of plant and 
animal origin undergoes when disunited from tho 
living fore*, but is now u stnoted to e ertain of tho 
changes Thus, tin re are minj substantia, suth as 
starch and sugui, which line no powu of them 
selves to pass into die u, 01 th to go in composition 
thiough lengthi in il pi uotli. of time, whilst then- is 
another clou ot subst inc< s, mclmling albumt n, hhun, 
and casunc, is well n gelatinous tissues, lime us, 
&c , which, wlieii e vposcel to model itcly heitul ur 
m a moist lonelitum, mm. or less nnidly btgin to 
putrefy or doe mil] ios> The litteu substances vi/ , 

those which spoilt me oosly jim into a state* o) 
change, ire c illi il in nun!\ and when they an 
biougiit m emit ut with sugu, ire , winch otherwise 
would not he altered, tluj < mse the lattir to hi 
broken U]> into simple i compounds it is tins 
pnxnss th it constitute s h rim utitin.i 9 lu hniunt 
is alw ,11 s i 1iod\ whie h has the powei ol rotting 
or hceoming putinl, iml 1 uludly in a stito 
ot decompo'-ition E\ny siibslinu wliieh is li elite 
to putni> hiiouies, while (uitM tyin', afiuncnt, 
anil ill tins condition 111 ( 1111 . s the pmperty ot 
setting n.oing tin piotiss ot iuiin ntatimi 111 my 
seioud body e ipilile ol it end re tuns the powei 
till it is so lit decomposed tint the putieseeme is 
over 'Jlie fiiiiniits lie uiy widely eiistiihute.l in 
organic matte t md In net, w lie m \e 1 a pi nit or an 
auuuil dies, the piooiss of ft rmciit ition yiroenels 
more 01 less rapidly The most import Hit hind of 
fei mint ition is tbit known undo the design it ion 
of mini/e, anil winch tonus pait of the pioeesses m 
the pujiai.ition ot .leohol lice r, wim , so It con 
sists m tlit action of 1 [ituih ir fe rim lit called \ 1 ist 
(q v) upon a saeehuine Iiipinl, when tho siigu 
(0 x «H 5 is el. toniposid into two atoms of 

alcohol (each U, II, ()_), font itoms of e ill ionic ami 
(eacll GO ), md two iloms ol w ite 1 (t n h HO) In 
tins eliangi it will he ohse t\i d th it the jiast whilst 
it causes tin ehinge, does not unite directly or ■ 
incline tly with any ot the mustituints ot the sugai 
The vinous fame italiou piocecels best at 1 tern 
peratuic 1 iiiging limn (id to SO" 1 K, the M m 
and more dcsinblc he mg about 70’ K Tlie process 
itself causes tin de\t lopmtnt of he it, anil laoursi 
must be had, tin lofori, to hrgi am rooms, while 
the fermenting tuns or v sxt Is an an ingul, and 
also to tin emulation of cold w iter ill pip. s dis 
tnhuted rmuiel th. liitmor of the vessels, anil in 
contact w ith tin lnjuiel .Si i linn. 

Tbe lactu aud firunntation tikes .lice in milk 
when it begins to sour The < am me of tin mdk acts 
tile part ot the It rnient, mil it causes the change 
mthe sugar of mdk, which is in part reselle cl into 
lactic acid (G 0 H„O 5 + HO) The latter then cunLle s 
the caserne, and the milk becomes clottc.i When 
the milk still furtliei souis, and the matenal is kept 
at a temperature of 77° to 86 F , the butyric acul 
fermentation takes place, m which the putrefying 
caserne changes the Sugar (q v ) 01 milk into butyric 
acid (0 8 H,0 3 + HO) 

The viscous or mucus fermentation oeiurs when 
the juice of the beet root, dande lion, ash tree, Ac , 
is allowed to decompose at a temperature of 90° 
to 100° F, when tho albuminous matter present 
causes tbe sugar to ferment into lactic acid, manmte, 
a gummy substance, some alcohol and various 
gases. The same kind of fermentation occurs 


when boiled yeast or boiled gluten is added to 
ordinary sugar 

The remaining processes of fermentation are the 
benzoic fermentation, yiolclmg, amongst other matters, 
the Essential Oil of Hitter Almonds (q v.)j the 
smapu feu mentation, which occurs in mustard when 
moistened with w iter, uni during which the pungent * 
oil of mustard is developed, and tho acetous fermen¬ 
tation, which is however, not a true instance of 
fermentation, as the oxygon of tho air is required {0 
ceimplete the* 1 li ingo Seo Ae.rno Aoid 

FERMENTED LIQUORS .110 alcoholic bever¬ 
ages mode by fe run ut ition of Bau bonne fluids 
and juiei s, the pniuipil being tho dillorunt kinds 
of aii ot («u, mule* by fe 1 mentation of an infusion 
of malt, e hie fly ol bar li v, but also sometimes of other 
kinds of gum , and v iiu , 111 ulo by fa mentation of 
gripe juiie fall) is in wle liy fernienttttiera of the 
jim o ot apple s , pm y, oi th it of lie u*s , palm vine , 
by tonne ntation of the sap of different kinds of 
pilm Fernnntid lupinis, eonunonly called wines, 
arc ilso made fiom the jurec of vauoilH kinds of 
ftuit, is inn mt wine fiom tint ot tin reel < urrant, 
end irom tire June ot miiiii loots, ns paistup wane 
limn th it ol tin pit imp, Ai Tin* sup of tbo 
Aina le Hi Aim, ol .1 i/un (q v), yn Ids tbo fer- 
lniuted liejum 1 dial I’uh/iu, mueli UHid ill Mexico 
\ wine is in ide tiom tin sip ot tin bn th, and that 
ut miiiii otlur tins ne usief for a snmlir pui pose. 
Mind is 1 iiiniintiil liquoi tnaih tremi honey 
Iioni every fumilitul hquoi, 11 kind of spire/may 
In obt tin. d by distill itnm 

FERMENTED AND DISTILLED LIQUORS, 
SiMlsiiisoi llnihrtbi lu ulings llvEK, Sl'lltirn, 
anil Wivi, will be found puticulus as to the 
lnstoiy, minuf 11 tine, Ac , of tlusi liquors All that 
is contempt itid in tin pit si nt irtu le, is a statement 
of tin quantitus nnnuf u tmtil and eonsunie'd m 
the (j iiitrel Kingdom of Git at Hiitim and Jredand 
hi 1801, the* consumption ot spirits, Hntisli, colonial, 
mil foil nji, in tin Umtid Kingdom was 6,800,840 
gillons in hfty yi us, it hid cunsuluably more 
than ticblul, hum' resin in 1831 to 29,700,224 
gillons In tin sinie tinn, tin popul ition had 
iism Horn 15 500,794 to 27,152,262 In the tormor 
putod, yin n fore, U 11 1 ousumjition w is at the rate 
of little more thin halt 1 gillonpti In id, while in 
tin latti i p< riod it nmuunti d to more than a gallon. 
I’hi rc would si cm, limit ver, to b ivi been something 
1 xi option il in the yi ir 1801 to re iluu tin enusump 
turn to tin low point wo luvi mi 11 turned, as in 
tin previous yiai, tin consumption was nearly 12 
nullum gillons, and in tin suceceding year, wore 
tbin 134 million gillons , mil 111 no yiar during tho 
h df 1 cutury dnl it f til so low is m 1801 Thi con¬ 
sumption at the two pi nods w is diudtd ovei the 
tluii count! u 1 as follows England, 1801,0,150,983 
gallons -11 imt ly, 2,3,33/120 British 1,087,8,19 colo¬ 
nial , and 1,907,224 fori ign In 1831, 1 i,016,313 gal¬ 
lons— 11 litre 1 v, 9,593, J 6 S British , 2,642,395 colonial ; 
mil 1,778 530 foreign In tin former period, the 
consumption of i ach xnilniilu il was 1<ss than three- 
founlis of a gallon , 111 tin 1 itti 1 , neai 1> seven-ninths 
of 1 gallon beet] mil, 1801, 930,490—namely, 
British, 295 931, colonial, 319,237, aud foreign, 
285,122 1851,7,090,894—n ime ly, British,6,830,710, 
(olonial, 179,881, ami foreign, 80,301 Tbe con¬ 
sumption ])i r head in Scotland in 1801 was thus 
only thin fifths of a gallon, while in 1851 it was 2} 
galloiiu Ireland, 1801, J,719,367 —namely, British, 
355,106, colonial, 1,057,316, foreign, 306,946. 1851, 
7,753,017—namely, British, 7,550,518, colonial, 
158,147 , foreign, 44,352 In the former period, {he 
consumption per head was two-thirds of a gallon; 
in the latter, about 1£ gallon. But there u every 
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reason to believe, that the consumption in 1801 was duced mail-coaches intp Munster The hills to the 
much larger n> tile United Kingdom generally than south of the town rise m Knockinskeagh 1388 
the statistics indicate. Between tile periods we feet. F is handsomely built and regularly laid 
have mentioned, the duty on British spirits varied out A large ecclesiastical establishment (Roman 


the duty was 3» lOJd per gallon , it rose to Os 4n lull rising from the Blackwater A bndge of 
| in 1816, and m 1861, was 3s Hd In Irdmd, in 11 arches, built m 1089, crosses the river Infantry 
1802, it was 2s 10Jr/ , in 1816, it had nsrn to and tnialry lurracks for 3000 men crown the 
fis \\d , m 1851, it stood vt 2* hd The dnties in the heights on the left bank of tht river, and command 
three counters haic now been equ.ihsid, the sum one of the chief appioiclies to Cork F has a trade 
fixed being at fust Hh pi r gdlon, mine i mi il m agiu ultuial pioduu Pop (1801) 6202, of whota 
to 10s, at wlneh it now (1802) ioniums Tin Uiout 5000 art ('itholics 

total number of^gdlous of pi oof spirits distilltd FKltN, Mats, i ii um giien m consequence Of an 
in the Umtid Kingdom in J800 mis 28 289,711 morn oils notion, long suu e i\plodid, to a fern very 
— namtly, m Rnglund, 7,808,525 m Sotliml common m tin woods of l.ntiin and of the conti 
13,940,530 , Ticland, 0,474,070 Th< numbii ot mat of Lumpi, tin As/mhnm filu ?>nu of some 
gallons on nil all duty w is pud m fin Fiutel hot mists, and Lmh it« Ii In nut- ami Neph odium. 
Kingdom in 1800 w is 2J,57 k >84, tin duty amount )ihi nut \ of otlms r riu fiomls lie bipinuatc , tho 
Mg to 09,702,807 Dt this sum 4,4 49 {21*2 w is . pimiuli s oblong, ohtusi, uni si n iti d , the son near 
paid in ]'ligland on 10,108,622 gillons, 02,80 ! 811, j tin iintiil mm, mluiulu, kulncy duped, and 
in Scotland on (>,128,519 gill.ms, t2,145,783 m hud by flu sums flu slipts nul i ichib chaffy If 
Ireland on 5 U0,(I i gallons Ot tin win by ills " 

tilled in Scotland m 18(>0 1 (>2128 1 gillons wm jf , 

expoiird into I'.n^l uni, mil 771 0>7 gillons into . \\ 2,, 'J ,^ ^ t , 

Iielaml, Siotl uni mm no in ri tmn lnmi Engl uni \ % % a 

7852 gallons, and tiom In I mil 1901 gillons In I uni jh & * k 

Bent to laid mil 1,087,117 gallons, mil got link in ten 2# v* 'ry xg 

rituitl 7*2,228 gillons Ot ton ign spmts, tin u wen Tfa jAlT $ 

import,il into till Unite! Kingdom m 1800, mm, rjHHF Jr **•«&*. 

7,t r >l,U4 gillons, in wlinli 1729419 win cultml 1 4 

fm hoirn nmsumptioii , In uuly, 2 112,510 g illons, I 

1,401,0 lb bung for lioiiu iimsiniijit um , unldiiuvi, j? 5S \ 

615,408 gallons, 2(>l 208 lot honn i onsumpLnui Jr (te 

The quantity ol Mini mtiinl lor loiisiimptnm m 5ahW f ‘S 

1802 m ab 6,449 710 gillons, lipoiiwlndi a duty ol r> J X 7 gfrjp J) B 

411,723,119 was pud, in 1851, 0,280051 gdlon 

More cilfceii d fin i imsuni]dum mil i duty ol V A< Wfc&i 1 IS. j^*S^*^* 

£1,770,240 was li vail thin upon I ii 1 S(,(> 12,181, 102 

gallons win impoi tc d, i lin lly liom Sp in Poitngil ' 

and Fruiti, ol whull 7 >58,192 wm litunul tor 

home consiimptioii, 4,150,779 being wlutt wmt, nul S “ 

the lest icil ‘ ’ " 

The quantity of bin in luufirluml in (In it (i.ninnm M ill Jun 

Britain and liel mil can only In miud it ip[>n>\i 

mutely, the duty btmg Ituililt on tin milt, ami not not one of tin very lint st of oiu ftrns, it is certnmly 
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on tile liquid in idc from il The gi in r il islini itc, 
however, is, tint two Imslnls ot milt proiluu one 
baud, oi 10 gallons of lu ti In I860, tin quantity 


i chief om mu nt ol m my of our woods, and a plant 
of my umbilici tbit bemty The subterranean 
sti m (rhi/oint ) lb oflii m il It is about a foot long, 


of malt Ini wi il in tlic Lintiil Kingdom w is and of the thickni ss of a quill, almost inodorous, 
40,60b,552 bushels, uiuil to 20,103 270 burcls, or ' vlth ft nauseous swnttisti, Incoming astringent 
730,917,030 gallons ot lxu Tins bti r was mailt and bittei It was anciently nsi das an anthilmmtio, 
chiefly m England, 36,097,111 buslu Is of malt being and its use his been remed especially in cases 


consumed tin rt , in Scotluid tin qmntity usi d of tiptwoim in ninth it is bclievul to be very 
was 1,029,448 biwlicls, and in Iuliml, 2,279,973 ‘ “icicious Its antlulimntic powers are due to a 
bushels. thick almost bliek lolitdc oil which it contains, 

. . T , , , , , , and wInch is now itself also used m medicine 

FE RMO, a town of Italy, capit il of tin tlehga VI , n „ ,, , , , 

tion of the same mum, is situated on a k„ ky height f J ERN ; ,S ' VEE f < ( <’ m Plonvi anplem/nha) * shrub 
4 miles fiom the Aduitu, and 32 mil, s south- ” f * h< 11 »tui al ordc i Amnia,"* sub order Myncm, a 

south east of Ancona* It is well lmilt and fortilidl, "I ‘ Tr" 1 , 11 " Nnrtl > America, 

surround, d with wills and dit.lns. ,.s the s, st nf V n, ‘ n « a small bush with linear pmnatihd, fern- 


FE'RMO, «a temn of Ital\, c<ipit il of tin 


Burroundt <1 w ith w ills ami dit« In s, is the si at of 


an archbishop, anil has a cathed. il, i umveis.ty V V' e \ lts ’j ^ v ', 3 h ?7 e aromatio 

(not. liowem, of any impoi taut t), mil an elegant 

theatre It 1.1s some tiadi ... corn and wool Pop * » much used in the United btates as a 

9130 In the immediate v.unity are the iurns of the J "x T V, In \ ™ [tATlh ™ , , 

ancient Firnmm, w hose n mie F mh< rits Firmum . , ERNA NDO PO, an island on the west coast of 
had been a Roman colony fi otn the year 204 Is c Afiit i m the Bight of Bi ifra, is situated about 20 

mil,s {,nm the nearest point on the shore, and is 
hfcllMOY, a town in tin eist of <\uk county, about 44 nules long and 20 miles broad Tho 
Ireland, chiefly on the light bank of the Black- appeal .vice of this island from the sta is exceedingly 
water, 19 mile* north east of Cork city Its ongin picturesque and beautiful It is traversed by A 
dates from the 12th c, when it was the seat of a mountain ndge, which, m Clarence Peak, rues to 
great Uatei man abbey , but its present importance, the height of 10,650 feet, and is fertile, well-watered 
XTu c ,°™ uence !, 1 »»the cud of last century, is due and in many parts thickly wooded Besides swam* 
to nar^tattcr wards Sir John) Anderson, who intro- of monkeys, some of which are of great fV"^ the 
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island contains many goats and sheep in a state of 
uaton*. The ehmato, always excessively hot, is 
tendered more intolerable, during the rainy season, 
by a pestilential wind from the continent The 
native population, who are of negro race, are said 
to amount to from 10 000 to 12,000 in number, and 
to inhabit fifteen villages The English, with the 
consent of Spain, into whose hinds F P had 
fallen, made .ui attempt m 1827 to form a settle 
ment on the island, but vbaudoned it iu IS {4 In 
1844, it was again taken possession of by Spain 
The colony has a popul itiou of about 900, most of 
whom are libiratal A liu ins 
FERNAN NUN IV, a sin ill town of Spun 
in the piovnue of (.oithn i and 10 milts south ot 
tlie town ol tiiit n ime it his wmc lmi u end 
woolltu maimfutnns Pop TiOO 

FERNS (/ iluti), in mdi i of urogtnous or tiyp 
togamoiia pi ints di\idul bv sonic botanists into 
Several oidtn whilst soon ni ik< 1 dx s isubtliss, 
and intiuile m it / i/< /xi/nia ?, MmaUn m and 
Jtif/Hiuluif i St i tin s< In uls 1 111 l ltlll I 111 1 

butons in nmu il pi mis, »i moii ianl> tuts tin 
rootstock or tin stun pi ilium,, It it lil.t fion Is 
(otttn t lilt tl luiol, win )i iu soim turns simplt, 
sonu tinns pnm lit l oi otlmwist uuiipoutid, t xlubil 
gicit yuui> ot turn ml in mi dll tmli 1 ii]i | 
( uicaiali ) m bud (sit uu lnpinying lllusti itiou) i 


ference, or longitudinally, or ttMoohufy. Moving 
spiral filaments exist in F, but their niiiottoM *tt 
connection with reproduction are not well kttotvn. 
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Ctterich Oflicinuuin 

The fionds irt tiaau-Hid by vuns g(mrally fl 
uniform thickniss, wlmli ait simpli or foiktd, oi 
netted, sonu turns jnolnud fmni tin unit h of a 
midrib orpriniuv atm, sum turns fiom ,i jniuiiiy 
vem on one suit, hi nn turns radiating from tin 
base of a fiundoi st^nuritof i fioutl Tin timti 
ficatwm taki s pi u» ntlm on tin lower surfitt or 
on the mat gin ot tin fionds uni arises fiom tbi 
veins The spoies arc tontaintd in capsuli h or 
spore-cases [tfwnp, ymait/ta), which alt often 
surrounded with an elastic ring, and an either 
naked or covend with a m min am (muilunr or 
tndustum), and art, goner i y i licsti rt d in lounel ui 
elongated or kidney shvpi 1 masses (son) The 
margin of the hond is somt times foldeel so as to 
cover the spore casts, and sonu times, as in the 
Flowering Fern (Osmunda) (q a ), the fertile part 
of the frond is so transformed that its leaf tike 
character entirely disappears, and it Incomes a spike 
«» panicle. The spore-cases burst at their circum- 


I e rns 

sin \\ mg the Sorl on tin bm It of the 1 1 ondi 

'Hit it pimlm turn of V Ins bean the subject of 
nsmli ineistigiti m mid dismission, and supposed 
tlueiiyi ms o| stxiul mg ms lnvt bun niinotmeoil, 
but sitistuloiy t\uli mi ot tin ii n ituiti has not 
In i n old urn d 'I In nninlii i ot known H)>i ctes of F 
is ibout - >00 lli v in found in all pirts of the 
in ild but in film tow mis tin pubs than Within 
tin ti ipics, uni f mi iii (ontimnlil thin m mail* 
turn e intn s iibcmn bug t v i <elmgly m moun 
tunmis tit |ui d lsliinls us in laniiuta Many 
it Uu m tit li_,lit in in iistiui and hlndt, although 
"imu m toiln 1 in tin most (Xposed Hituatlous 
S mi ot tin mi si mbit mossis m hi/i and ivppt u 
nut wlul I in i luis (t | v) i thimble palms, 
an l nn turns itt mi i Ini lit ol lorty hit A 
by m t hull i is Din t limbing spit ms (Zd/jjo 
f hnn J ilmihni ) is found m Ninth Amiiicl ns far 
ninth is Imst ii l in <ii\nit l into l’dli/jiothea, 
Jhl»<< i< / lii/lh i f i ah ni <i Stki'’ui Oaiiuwhir, 
J> in i i mil O/il i i/lin i tt ot which sub ortlers (m 
mil is) tin In t sttoiul, (illli mil sell nth alone 
i mtun l.utish spi i ii s, mil tin hi it i outaniH a 
gti it in i| ml\ ol ill fi ms Hi i ii t htoiks of some 
1 t out mi s > mill h sin li lb it tiny n t illn r list d 
vs io ni oi tool is jin pvii d liom tin in, putitillirly 
tlmsi d tin lot (t| y* ) Ion in Niw At aland 
uni \ n Du linns f md, mil tlmsi of A i/mhum 
(oi \ iphi mlm ii) siiih iilinn in Sikkim and Nepal, 
ilso tin Hti ms of Hoim of tin tiu ftrns, as of 
( latli a ii iiliiUmis m Ntyy /t viand, and Alnophila 
hjnnul ui i m Indii Hit young anil tender fronds 
oi Homi I iu ot i asion vlly ustd as pot htrlis m 
the Hi.il 1 mils of St otlarul Nmway, the Himalaya, 
At Hie Iromls ait gun rally mut ikvguious, slightly 
uomit i uul astnngmt I ho*e of notrit Hjitsms of 
M uth n)i nr (q a ) m iisul for linking (ajii/ltmi , 
whilst tin bitter and astrmgint loot slntltH of Homo 
I I' aic ocevsionally ust 1 m niednnu as Hotho of the 
Malt i i ru (sit liis, Mai i ) and tin Petuvian 
I’oh/podiuni ( nhifiwl t, jnitii ill irly as mtlu lmiiitats. 
Thr fionds of i b yv hpctns an tit lightlully fra- 
gi mt 1 lit cnltiy iti m ot 1 b n iw m mauy places 
I ana essfnlly (oinliuttil tm a noun what extensive 
I ae ib both m tin op n vn and m holhouses, and 
I to bueli in f xtmt has tin on iipitum of ftm cnllect- 
| mg rt vein d tint m my rxu lli ut treatises on this 
Bubj tf votie havi been wnttin and elaborately 
illustnti 1 Amongst otlu rs, w« may mention 
IluliJi / nm (!» ), publnln d i v llout’edge, London, 
an m t\tclient handbook, while the magnificent; 
Natuu pnnttd work, published in 2 volumes, royal 
j 8vo, by Hr idbury and Evans, supplies all aoodfed 
inform itiou Wardian coaes, filled with them, h*fe 
| also become common, and are most pleading <0Ma> 
montB of apartments The principal species oral be 
I noticed under their particular heads. 




FEROZ$ PORE-FEERAM 


FERO'ZE PORE (so called from its founder, 
Ferine Toghluk, who reigned in Delhi from 1351 to 
1388) stands about 3 miles from the left or south 
east bank of the Sutlej, in lat. 30° 55' N, and long 
74” 35' E At one time, a large and important ton n, 
as its massive fortifications and extensive nuns still 
indicate, it bad sunk into jam rty and msigmhc ante, 
before it actually came, in 1835, into the posse ssion 
of the English Suite then, thi place hat itgunrd 
much ol its former conseqnoutc, holding out, with 
its wide struts and its coltmnaded fj.i/ars, the 
promise of a grind tinporium of ionline re( l’olitie 
all}', too, F P his be come plenum nt unde i l.niish 
supremacy, havuig be oil a stilting point, wlutlui 
for Mill or for negotiation, m in my of out d< dim t 
with Afghanistan md tin* luiijnb Jn eoniintion 
With this feature in its hi ton, the eity iont mis t 
monumental <lunch in honoui of fin liitinoiy of 
those, both puvatis and ofliet'H, who fill in Hu 
vauous tonfln ts with the Sikhs 'I’m popid itiun is 
about 10,000 -7 lie r/istnrf of flic sann liime Ins m 
estimated ire a of 200 squ m unit s, ind a pojiul dimi 
of 20,OIK) It is now fin tin most jiirt > itlici baiun 
oi coveieel with jungle, but tin nans ol towns and 
vill iges indie lie that it must h ue In e n at eine film 
both more futile and mem populous 

FERO'ZE SI I AH, i vi 11 i.n ippumtly within 
the dihtliel of l'cieve Pen mil utuikil ihout 10 
miles e ist south e ist of tin town of Hut ninie, is in 
hit .10° r >2' N, and long 71 W K, lying ihout 12 
miles from tho lilt li mk of tin Sutli ] It elums 
until e mainly as tin sum of tin su ond m oidi i of 
the foul <;k it battli s of flu lirst Sikh w n Tin 
conflict in question, wliuh listed two diys, took 
plane inPeeembii IS 1 ">, ending in the lout of the 
natives and tin e iptuie of tlun mtu luhnu ids 
The Hiitisli nnnv w is lonuuindcd by Sn Hugh 
Uougli and Sir llimy 11 uebiigi md, is m tin 
Vietmyof Moodlvie, glined only Huti diysRfmt, 
it sustained lu ny los-, 

FEKOZE SHAM CANAL, i woik, inelmlmg 

its blttiie lies, of 210 miles m ]i ngth, demands eh f uii i! 
notice as well Joi its histone tl interest as tin its 
econouue d vilui It dites Inik is fu is 135b, 
owing its oiigiu, ns will, is its n irm, to Fclo/e 
Toghluk, king ot Delhi Viiwul is a whole*, it 
leaves tho light bank ot the .Jumna m lat 10 PV 
N , anil, alter sweeping lonml so .is to skut 
Snhuid, a terutoiy on the Isuth |, it njoms its 
pirent btn mi it Delhi in lit ‘28” >7, thus me ism 
mg, in mi le cltlhrenu' ot litituele, 100 gi ogi iplue d 
indes Tins aititleul w itei eouist, intended pun 
cipdly £en tlu> pm posts ot n ugation, sunns to be 
equally cieehtable to intiu i titeipiw* mil nitive 
skill But, is nothing of the kind appe irs to bt 
permanent in tin Eist, this noble* eh mini was 
so much neglected, tint, in the beginning ot the 
17th e, it w is cleared out by Virur \li Muudui 
Khan, who, in point of fait, was the Inst to e uiy 
it, through its lowei halt, link into tin Juimn 
Finally, the eutue line' h is, eluiing tins l'tth e , bun 
aguu relume d and improved by the Bntisli gov tin 
nieut. In the light oi tlu diought and tamine of 
1800, the unportance of such undertakings is the 
Fero/e Shah Cinal can seaieely be* ovenated 

FERRANDI'NA, a town in the south of Italy*, 
m the province ot B italic ita, stands on a height on 
tho right bmk ot the Bascnto, 35 miles cast south 
east of l’oten/a. Good wme is piocluced m the 
neighbourhood Pop about 6000 

FERltA'RA, the most northern of the Italian 
provinces that are washed by the Adriatic. It 
extends immediately south of the l’o, between the 
mam branch of which, and the Po di Piun&ro, it 
is for the most part enclosed As one of the old 
2S8 


delegations, it had an area of 1180 square miles, 
with a population amounting to 244,524 , but 
according to the official A'talTstica Admmistrativa 
del Regno d'ltaha, published at Tuna in 1861, the 
province hail undergone certain modifications, and 
its population in 1861 stood at 104,161 The area 
i on seats, for tho most part, of swamp and lake, 
auel many rivers and canals intersect it Between 
the Po ill Volano and the Po di Pruuaro, the 
mushes become very extensive, and receive the 
n urn ot Valli di f'oiiiai.cto Tins province produces 
gre at quantities of fish, allords good pastures, and 
i imps on a gn it ti iel< m corn and hemp It 
w is .it one* time a dukedom under the House of 
L t<, but ou tin fuhue of a legitimate male hear, 
Pope Clement VIII wrested it from this family, 
amt min vi d it to tlu .Stites of the Church in 
1708 It be cum put of the kingdom ot Italy m 
I860 

FEKltAT’A, an uulent city of Italy, cipital of 
the pi ovine i ol the s uuu nami, is situ ited m a low 
mushy pi mi m tlu eli It i of tlu Po, and about 4 
miles smith ol tlu mini hr inch of that uvu, 28 
miles north noi Lh < ist of Bologna, and 40 miles 
ninth wist ot I! ivi nn i I 1 w is lust made a walled 
ntybytlu ex uih ot 1! iveini i about tlu e lose of tlio 
btli e and m tlu follow mg i intiu > (Gbl A I)) bee one 
tile si.it of i bishop 111 tile middle iges, it W is the 
gn it e oniiiii le i il in mm ol It dy, md the Beat 
ot a mint unowned mougliout Lutojie , but now 
the city Jus i pie ill ily deserted and melincboly 
ipjie irmei , l,i iss puss on tin pavements ot its 
blind md jegid u suitts, and its (lunches and 
piluis ue iitlui i ipidly i tiling oi have already 
‘dim into du,iv It is suiioundid with walls, 
and is stn ugtlu ned by b istnms mil ifortuss Thi 
old i istli oi dutil pilvet ono tlu u suit me of the 
Dukes ot J stt but imutly, until 18b0, oi cupie el 
by tlu pqul k,ites, usis like i huge nick, is 
stungthe ned with eomeitovviih md Hiinounekd 
liy i ditch It ii li si islic il (difuis wliuh in 
vuy mum ioils, md ot wliuli tlu ehuiehts of 
8 mti Mini ib cl’ \ng« li and ot San P>< iu ib tto 
an tlu most lemukibli m point of aiiInti ettm , 
in mb m jiauitings by the gre it mistus of 
the I’m ui and Bologna M bools Besiile*s then 
v.iluabk puntings, thesi elmnlus contain numei 
ems sculptured monuments of i mums persons, the 
(hunk of Sin I’i encisio lias a cmums echo, with 
sixteen icverbei itions 3lie university, founded m 
1264 w is n mi' nosed m 1402, elosid in 1794, and 
i< opened in 1824 It is iu high lcputc as a school 
of medicine md juiispiiideine, met is attended by 
ibout 200 m SOI* students It lies an excellent 
liliiuy, which, bc'suhs a vanity of MSh, missal 
paiutings, and old editions of punted works, con 
tains sevoal of the works of Tasso anil Ariosto 
m tlieu own hind F is specially lomaikable for 
its ait associations Uiulei the pationage of the 
Dukes ot Este, it pioduceel a school of painters 
who link high in the histoiy ot art, while ui 
litei ituic the name of F is immortalised thiough 
its connection with those of Tisao, Anosto, and 
Guaiun At the period of its greatest prosperity, 
F li id ibout 160,000 inhabitants, but at present it 
lias a population of only 30,928 

In 1849, the Austrians took possession of the 
town, but were compelled to abandon it at the 
commencement of the Itdian campaign in June 
1859 Iu A pill I860, F, with the state of which 
it is capital, was formally annexed to the kingdom 
of Italy under Victor Emanuel 

FERRA'RI, Gactdekzio, sprung from a family 
which followed a career of art as if by inheritance, 
was bom at Valdugia, in the Milanese, in 1484 
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A scholar of Andrea Scotto and Perngmo, and the 
chosen associate and friend of Raphael, h» own 
creations may be said to have caught some inspir¬ 
ation from each of these three great masters, while 
they also unmistakably reflect genius of a bold, 
unshackled originality The chief characteristics 
of F's style are correct aud vigorous delineation, 
extreme vividness and delic w v of colouring, noble 
grace of form and attitude, and unsurpassable art 
in the dissio disposal of drapir\ Being one of 
the most laborious u lists of his d ly, he lias t waited 
limunurable paintings both in Jit mo and in oil, the 
groatci put ot ninth arc possessed by the Lombard 
galleries His most lompre lie usivo work, the 
frescoB at buillo, m J’udmont, represents the 
Passion, the ‘Mirtyrelom of St Cithamc,’ to 
which he outs his bushiest f um, is in the Mil mtsc 
colitctiou ot paintings ill dud in 111') having 
formed some good scholns, tin ebnf of whom is 
Audrta Solano 

FK’RRATl S me iondjinatious of film and 
(PeO ), a Ui ik mist tble < (impound ot iron mil 
0 X\gen with lusts Sis Jins 

FERRET UA Amomo, mu oMhedassn pods 
of Poring d, wis limn it Lisbon, ] US Ik w s 
eilutatid it Cuimlui uln ii hi ouiipud huosdt 
with the study ot tin It ill in and I dm uithnis, 
ljion i.puidly JIoiui, whom hi ilnnmt m dbd 
in loliiistms but not til dig line ot expression 
Alta holding foi some turn tin ollur ot a jnotisioi 
at (.'nimbi i, In olituind i a\ d ippointim nf ot soini 
liupoit imo at tin (ooit ot Lisbon Hi < mud to 
pafietnui tin tlo'iac iml tjuslohny styles, uln ulv 
attempted with -uiiiss l>y Si di JSlnmdi, mil 
trans]ilmiul into J'nilugium litaituie* tin epi 
tlialamiuni, the ppigrnn odi, and ti igi ily Ills /ins 
dt Oaitio is tin s< < oml ii guhu ti vs dy th it ippi mil 
iftci tin lumil oi littas in Lumpi tin til 1 bang 
the Soplwimhti ot Tussino It is still ligudtd by 
the I’oituguisi is one of tin limst numiiimnU 
of their literitme, fm its sublime pithos md tin 
perfetturn ot its style 'I he winks oi F ire not 
mimermis, m hisolluid dutnsldt him little Insure 
lie dud 1 Wl \ 11 lus winks in. distiuguislu d )>y 
souudniss and di pth ot thought IIin ixpressum 
is stremg ritlnr thin swat, isixtiandy iiuimitnl 
and lull ot that lire wlireh dcvitis tin mini) md 
waims the In irt His i (torts lfti r brevity, how 
ever, ficijm 11 11 y - h d lum to “utiliee harmony to 
thought Hi J’oi uutu J, until noi win lust ,pub 
hsbed it Lisbon, 1.VIS, mil the I'otlas on oIn oh 
de Finnra in 1771 t'niipiii Mximmih s yvoik, ho 

JaIUiuIuh du Mull (I'.uas, lbL >). md Bouti inch's 
Omt-luchte dn vein in J‘on>u und Jit n/vuiLtd (12 
vols Gott 1801—IhlO) 

FE'RRET (Muitilu him), an animal of the wo isel 
family ( Mimtilulir ), so neatly ailud to thi l’olei it 
(q v ), that many ri gild it is a met domesticated 
variety It is ot rillur smalln si/e, the he «1 auil 
body being about fourteai inches Jong, the tut tivi 
inches and a h.ilt, the muzzle r itlier longer and mon 
pointed, the hcid lather nanower, and the colour 
u very ditfercnt, bung yellowish, with moio or li ss 
of white in some parts, tin rt Ik mg two kinds of ban, 
the longer partly yvlute, the shorter yellow 'Jhc 
eyes are pink It is, hows ver, much more susiep 
tible of cold than the poire it, and requires careful 
protection from it m i Inn ites w here the polecat is 
1 a hardy native It was imported into Europe from 
Africa, and was well known to the Homans, being 
anciently employed, as it still is, in catching rabbits, 
for which purpose it is often sent into their bur¬ 
rows muzzled, or 1 coped,’ by meariB of a piece of 
string, to drive them out into nets, or, with a string 
attached to it, it u allowed to scue a rabbit in the 


burrows, and is then drawn out, holding it fast. 
The usual plan, however, is to let the F. have 
free range or rabbit holes unmuzzled. Ferrets are 
generally kept in boxes, aud attention to Wan&th 
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and ili inline ss is issmtul to then health They 
ire cipibli imly ot partial domestication, aiqttiriug 

i kind of i Limit inly with imiu, and mibmitting with 
pi licit quietness to hm h milling but apparontlv 
juvii forming any vuy dicidnl littlehmeut, anil 
tin y in vi i ii isi to In (lungiuuiN if uot carefully 
w itibid, tspmilly when intuits are witlim their 
n nli If illownl my me wure ot freedom, they 
in u nly to iH uk pimltiy, md kill fai more than 
tiny i m tlivoin, imuly wukiug tlio blood They 
gi no illy lire ul twin i yi ir, i ich brood consisting 
ot m\ or mm Tin li malo soon times devours 
tin young oin h, in whuli rise another blood is 
spi eddy pioiliu i d 

FE'ltUTDGY 4'NOGKX is ,t compound orgamo 
todit d wlnili his not tiicn isolated, but which 
hums with pot issium i will known compound used 
m tin uts i llhdtlu ti nidiy midi ot potassium or 
ud miissiitc of potisli In tin preparation of 
this dt, i solution ot iciioi yamdo ol potassium 
is i<ud on b\ i stu mi of chloiiiu gas until the 
lolmii of tin liquid passes bom yi flow to deep red, 
md thin iftu, on ivijioi ition and tooling, fine 

ii d nyitals an ohlurml 'Ihe ililonni (OI) acts 
upon two iqmv ilnits ot tin firroiyamdo of potas* 
sum (twin 2h,I'’il' 4 N, - tK.IcjO^N,,), removing 
one t qaiy ili nt ot potassium (K), forming cldoridc ol 
potissium (K('l), yilnlst the remaining constituents 
roi ii hi m together, md piodun one icon valent of 
fiindcyimdi ol jwt wmiii (TK,F< / „N,, or 3K, 
Fi ? ('y n , oi IK,Idiy) The litter is known rom- 
nitinilly in red nyst ds, re nlily solubli in water, 
and yu Ids a fim ihcji Piuhmuii btuo (Turnbull’s 
blui) wlnn nnngliil with solution of protosulphate 
of iron Ifrrnn yitiiol), and luiui is used largely in 
dyeing anil caluo jnlilting 

1 ERKIER, Tvmis F, LL B , a metaphysician, 
was born in Edinbuigh, November 1808 After 
studying it < Ixfotd, yvhi ri he took the degree of B A. 
m 18 12, hi was admitted to the .Vottish bar m 1833. 
In 1842, tu was eluted to tlie chair of History in 
the nniv rsity of I dm burgh, and in 1845 to that of 
Monl i'hilosophy m the university of ISt Andrews! 
Mi I early attracted notice by some metaphysical 
essays, which appealed in BkickwootTs Magazine j 
and in 1854 hf published the IneMutea qf MetetP 
physic*, in which he endeavours to oonstruet a 
system of idealism m a senes of propositions, 
demonstrated after the manner of Euclid. He has 
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lately edited the collected works of Mb father-in-law, 
the late Professor John Wilson of the University ox 
Edinburgh. Died, June 11,1864 
PERRIER, Susan Edmonston, aunt of the 
formor, a successful novelist, was bom m Edinburgh 
in 1782, and died in 1854 Her father, James Ferricr, 
one of the principal clerks of the Court of Session, 
and tho colleague m that office of Sir Walter Scott, 
lived on terms of intimae y w ith the wits and liteiati 
of his day m Edinbuigh, and Miss P’s talents and 
quick powers of observation wero < arly called into 
play in the midst of the literary society in winch 
her youth was paused Her fust woik, Mainaqe, 
appeared ill 1818, and tins was followed by The 
inheritance (1824), and I)i e tun / (18 il) Tbe m< rit of 
these tales, which aie din utilised by genial wit, 
a quick sense of the ludicrous, uni consideriblc 
ability in the delineation of internal pu uhuities, 
is sufficiently proved by the fact, tint tiny have 
stood their ground, notwithstanding the enormous 
number of works of fiction which Invi llowcd fiom 
the press since then publication IVliss F injoycd 
the esteem and friendship of Sir W iltu Sc ott, who, 
in the clays of bis sticngth, npe ate illy gave 
expression to Ins nppi ((nation of licr t Units, and 
who derived consolation imm l» r sympathy in 
the season of gloom vvludi dukuicd the close of 
his life 

FE'RRO, cir HIERRO, the most western of 
the C inary Islis, was founnly eonsuhiul tin 
most wcstclly point of the Old Woild, md foi 
this reason geogi iphtis vt mu time took it as the 
point of clepaituie m uckoiung limgitudis, is is 
still done by the (Inmans and otlicis lb an, m 
all probability, oiigimtcd tbe presi lit liemispluni U 
division of the maps of the woild, F being tiken as 
the boundary hni Tin English howiui, have 
adopted the miiulian of (Irctuwieh is the Inst, 
meridian and m this tluir evanqili is followed In 
tho Dutch, and m sc uhints gem i illy , ana, 82 
square miles, pop 4400 The im mb m of F is 
18° 9' west of tli it of (xtccnwich Ste Lom iii dt 

FE'RROCYA'NOGEN is a compound orgum. 
radical, gcneiallv regirilcil by chemists as existing in 
ferrocyamdc of potassium, or the yellow piussnfi 
of potash, but which has not yi t been obtuned 
in a separate state Tin pnnupal compound of 
ferroeyanogtn is the firiotyinide of potassium, 
which is ptepared by h< ifing to n dness m a coined 
iron pot a mixture of 3 puts by weight of nitio 
gemsod matter, sueh os dried blood, hoofs, parings 
of hides, sciapings of horn, or the lltsh ot old 
or diseased horses and other animals, 1 parts of 
carbonate of jiotusli, mil one pirt of iron filings 
Tho carbon rutiogen, mil non combine together, 
und form ferrocyanogi n (FiC\,N, — F< Gy,, eu 
Ofy), which, at the same time, unites wath the. 
potassium, and produces tenocyuinde of potassium, 
or yellow priissiate of potash (2K,0fy) 'J'ho com 
pound wlucli is obtained from the heatcel iron vessel 
is impure, but bv lipeated solutions m hot vv iter, 
and lecrystallisation on cooling, thi salt is obtame'd 
pure in tine large tabul ir crystals of a lemon yellow 
colour The furocyanule of jiotassium is largely 
used m dyeing and Calico punting (q v) in the 
piodliction of many shades of I’tithitan blue and 
when it is treated with sulphuric auel, and subjected 
to heat applied, hydioeyamc or piussic acid (HC a N 
= HCy) distils otl from the mixture The ferro- 
oyamde of potassuun is characterised by giving no 
indication of the presence of iron in its radical on 
the application of any of tbe tests for iron It 
gives a light blue precipitate on the addition of a 
solution of proto sulphate of iron, a dark blue 
precipitate with percblonde of iron , a ruddy brown 


precipitate with sulphate of copper; and a white 
precipitate with acetate of lead. 

FE'RROL, a strongly fortified seaport town of 
Spain, m Galicia, ib most advantageously situated 
on a narrow arm of the sea, 14 males north-east of 
the town of Comnna It was ongmally a iishmg 
town, until selected for its natural advantages as a 
seajiort by Charles III, who erected here what was 
at one time the finest naval arsenal m the world, 
and destined it exclusively for the Spanish royal 
nny Thi entrance to the harbour, ioimed by a 
nai row mlot from the Hay of Bctanzos, admits of 
the apptmn h of only one ship of the line at a time, 
and is deft mb il by the castles of »Sau Felipe and 
Palm i 1 he tow n is di fended by walls and fortifi 
cations, is, ou the whole, itgululy built, and has 
mvi id Hq lines md plowing alamedis or public 
wilks The arsenal, in which fifteen ships of the- 
lim could be simultiniously built, covers a groat 
spue , and tboiedi now in a somewhat ruinous 
condition, is stall the most important in bp nil F 
bis mauuf u tun s of lilts ih\ il stores, hai dw ires , 
and exports com, hi mdv vuugai, and lisli Pop 
fine hiding tin giiuson) ](>,(>1() 

FE'KltO I’YPE, n turn applied by Mi Robert 
Hunt, the elisiovcrci, to dtsiguitc some photo 
gi ijilin jnoci .sis, in whu b salts ot non play an 
impintint ]uit Likt i. iv ol tin c ulici jujicr 
jitoiisscs tin leiiolypc is . iliilftlioi insensibility 
to the limn modem toll niiin juoci >s ot Archem 
type, uul is on tint u c suit seldom if ever used 
cvi 11 fill llntlsi ipis 

]< RBRtJ (.IN(>T)S is i (i im elnplovctl m chi mis- 
ti y to denote tlu prise me ot non in n itm il waters, 
minerals, &t It is synonymous with the term 
chalybc iti Sc c CllAI Ml ill W 4 1 T Its 

FERRY (timu >Si\ /ii/m, Cir ftt/uen, to movei 
ptm ini, illn d to tin I it /no, Lug hem) i passage 
by hint uuiss vv iti l l>v tin 1 iw ot England, 
a nun inly have n right to keep i boat and to 
firiy passings is foi i t nnsnhi itum, just as he 
m iy hive i right to hold i fm, eitliei by loyal 
gi nit, or by pit st upturn, flora which a royal grunt 
at soim puvioiis time will be piesumid No 
othci title, unless confined by .art of parliament, 
will sufhci, ten no fm, mnkct, oi tony can he sot 
up without licence fiom the crown either actual 
oi picsumnl The posse hsoi of such a title need 
not uecessinly he the proprietor of the soil on 
which the niaikit is held, or of the water over 
which the right of ferry is exercised In the 
latter c use, he need not be the proprietor of the soil 
on either side of the nvi r, though he must possess 
such lights ovc r it as will en ible bun to embark and 
cliscnib irk his p issengcrs As fulfilling his part of 
the bugun with the public, the owruei of a ferry is 
hound to kecj) a boat fit for the purpose of carrying 
passing! is, whilst on the other hana he has a right 
of action not only against those who refuse or 
evade payment of the toll or passage money, but 
against those who disturb his franchise by setting 
uji a new feiry so near as to dimmish his custom — 
Stephen, i pp 6b3, 0G4 It has been more than 
once tli uded, that the erection of a second ferry in 
such circumstances is a nuisance to the owner of 
the old one, who is bound to Loop Ins ferry m readi¬ 
ness for the use of tho Queen a subjuts, a burden 
which is not shared by his rival (North and South 
Shields Fury Co v Barker, 2 Exch 136) Tho 
rule iu Scotland as to rival ferries is the same, hut 
a grant of ferry fiom the crown to one heritor does 
not prevent his neighbours from keeping private 
boats for tho transport of themselves anil their 
families and servants. Where femes have not been 
given out by royal gift, either express or presumed . 
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as above described, they are inter regalia, i e., they 
belong »to the crown for the public benefit. In 
this case, they are under the management of the 
trustees of the roads connected with them, or are 
regulated by the justices of the peace for the county, 
or by special acts of parliament By 8 and 9 Viet 
c 41, certain rules arc laid down for the regulation 
of femes The act is confined to Si otland 

Common lowing boats are geneially used for 
ferrying foot-passengers, but when horses and 
carnages ha\e to be taken across, a flat-bottomed 
barge, with an incline.cl plane at one end, to rest 
upon the shore, for landing and embarking, is 
generally used Tins is either rowtd across or 
pulled liy a rope* When the> cm rent is stiong, 
and the nver of modentc width, the latter is best 
The rope stietclncl across the uver passes through 
rings or over pulleys attached to the b.ugi, and the 
ferrymen move the barge icross by pulling the ; 
rope. The chief adv intige of the rope is to lestrun 
the baige fiom drifting m the diuetum of the 
stream With a small boat, this is obviated by 
the ferryman rowing oblujUL'ly, is though he wile | 
steering foi a point higher up the nvei , thus he | 
moves through the water upw inis to the same 
extent that the water mines over the land down | 
wards, md by a composition of these motions, and i 
lus tending to the other side, lie is timed directly I 
across Bieuel c stu ira s ale now ti ntise.il in many ■ 
places by steam fe irv I 

llafts are sometimes used fin fenying On the 
Nile, a sort ot i.ift is mode of limited e irtlien pots 
full of an l ( oi fiuthci mfoimition on the trussing 
ot mtis, see loans Ken dim 

I'/i/wy in kU\(‘ ls the luinu given to i kind of 
ferryboat whnh is moved amiss i imi by tin 
action of the combined fences ot tin stu am me l the 
resistvnee of a long rope oi ehun made I et to a 
lextel buoy in the middle ol the met Tin boat 
thus attached is mule to tike an obinpic position 
by means ot the ruddii, tin stre im tlnn acting 
against the side., tends to move it in a dim 
turn at right angles to its Imgth, while the lope 
exerts a fence in tin dilution tow mis the lamy 
If tbeso two foiees he li pie sente el by the 1 sales 
of a paiallelogrim, the aetuil couisc ol the* boat 
would be m the dire c turn of tin di igonal (s< e 
Oomoosi riox and Hi sol i i ton oi Nonas), but as 
the length of the rope ituiuns the same, the noat 
must eoutinne dw lys it the sime distinct fuun 
the buoy, and then ion its comae is i tun , a 
portion of a circle, of which the buoy is the eei tre, 
and the iojie the ladius The course of the boat 
and the action oh the two fore t s arc st ictly analo 
gous to tin path of a using kite, and to the forces 
of which this pith is the itsultant The lioldti of 
the kite conespouds to tilt buoy, the wind to the 
tidal stream, and the tail to tlu rtuldei Flying- 
bridges aro used for military purposes, and the 
modes of adapting them to the varying cireutn 
stances of the width of rivers and the velocity of 
their currents, forms a part of the study of null 
tary engineering An important element in the 
problem, is the determinition of the right point of 
attachment for the rope In the ease of a wide 
river, the rope or chain requires to bo of consider¬ 
able length, and must lie supported by movable 
buoys or ny small boats 

FERTILISATION OF PLANTS See Foun¬ 
dation 

FES A, or FASA, a town of Persia, in the province 
of Pars, 80 miles south-east of Shiraz, is situated in 
a mountain defile, is of considerable size, and is said 
i, to have a population of 18,000. It has manufac¬ 
tures of silken, woollen, and cotton fabrics, and 


some trade in a superior kind of tobacco,which a 
grown m the vicinity r,, 

FE'SCENNINE VERSES, a branch of the 


Saturnian luuvsuie, m which tho parties rattu s 
and ridiculed one another It formed a favourite 
amusement of the eouutiy people on festive occa¬ 
sions, especially at tho conclusion of haivest and at 
weddings As w vs to be o\|Kx.ted, it often degene¬ 
rated into bee ntiousness, that at last reepnred the 
ouib of the 1 iw The. Poscenium* verses are usually 
considore'el to be ot Etruscan origin, and to have 
derived then nuiii from tho Etrnuan town Fescen- 
muin , but there ib little piobibility in this ety¬ 
mology \uhis of this sort were anil aie popular 
to this day all oven Italy The name- is more likely 
countcted with /a\cnium, fascination, enchantment, 
or the evil i yc, against whu h the chanting of 
versts may have oityumlly been intended as a 
pi ote e tiein 

FESCUE (Fiatm( /), a genus of grasses, very 
ne uly allied to Bionit grass (ej v), and having m 
semie species i loose, in somt* a e on ti acted p uncle , 
the spikekts many flow tied, with two unequal 
glumes, which tiny much e viced in length, each 
floret having two fane'iolate p tie e, the outoi palea 
ioniieli d .at the b uk, md acunim ito oi avuieel at the 
hiimnut, the 1 stigmvs glowing horn, the apex of the 
gumtn 1 lie species ue inuncious, and are very 






Fescue Grass (Fcitura jnalcnm) 
a, ten men unci stigma* , b, a sptkclet 

widely eli(fused over tho worlel,both in the northern’ 
and southern hcmispherea Among them are many 
of the most valuable pasture; and fodder erodes- 
None are more valuable than soino of the British 
species - Meadow F (F pralrnirui), a species with 
spreading panicle anil linear spikelets, from two to 
three feet, high, common in moist meadows and 
pastures of nch soil, m Britain and throughout 
Europe, m Northern Asia, and m some •ports.,of 
North America, is perhaps excelled by no mewlffW 
or pasture grass) whatever It U suitable both, for 
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alternate husbandly and for permanent pasture — 
Spiked F (F lohacea )—by many botanists regarded 
as a variety of Meadow F , although it departs from 
the habit of tbe genus m having the bronphes of 
the panicle 1 educed to a single spiEelet, and forming 
a two rowed racerai 01 spike—is regarded as m 
excellent grass lot nek moist meadows —ILvr i> F, 
(F duriuncul(i), a grass fiom one foot and u half to 
two feet high, with a somewhat mntracted ji.uin It, 
mostly on one suit, is one ot the lust gr isms foi 
lawns and sliitji pastures, partiallaily on diy 01 
sandy soils Scvtid v mi ties are known to sails 
men and farmers—C ru pino F m Kld F (F 
rubra) is piobably a muc vanity ot 11 ud F , bung 
distinguished tlutlly by its t shiism ly creeping 
root, winch particularly adapt it to study pistuu s, 
and to places liable to on asionol inundations - 
Sheep’s F (F o> uia) is a sin ilh r griss than any of 
these, not gent 1 illy exceeding i loot in liuglit, mil 
often much less, abundant in mount mums pistuu s, 
and especially suitable lor such situ chons, m ninth 
it often foitrm a pimeip il p at of tin food of Hlittp 
for many months of tlit yt u Jt is common in ill 
the mountainous jints of Euiopi, vnd m tin limn 
Jaya, it is also i n it i \ < of North Aminci, and 
species very siinil u, it not nine v unties, ibmnid in 
the southern humsphtit Its li ibit ol giowth is 
much tufted — Ta.it, F (F t lotto/) is i gi.iss of 
very diflerent ijipi irina, four or fivt it it high, 
with spiciding muih biatulnil jiinitlt, growing 
elmflyinai rivtis and m moist low gioumls, and 
yiuldmg a gicit qmutity of ton i lit 1 big<, wliuli, 
however, is ldished by tattle - Of foieign species, 
which have belli introduced into Bi it am, F to Inn- 
phylla best tksuvts notice, a till spouts with 
narrow root leaves, iml bioatl ltavtson tin tulin, 
a native ot Franct inti otliu ptrtsof tlit eontini nt 
of Europe, and pictty t \tt nsm.ly ciiltiv ited m somu 
countries, pirticul uly Hit JSctht il mils All tlirsi 
species aie ptrenmi! - Some small an null spans 
oteasionally form n tonsnlti ible jurt ot the p ixtuiu 
m dry sandy soils, but arc nevu sown by the 
faimoi—A Ptruwin spouts (F t/tioth ideutata), 
culled Pir/ouil in its nitm conntiy, end tlnrc used 
for thatf Ji, is s utl to be poisonous to e ittlc 

FESS The ftss in liu iltlry tonsists of lines 
draw'n horizontally acioss tin slm Id, and containing 
the third part of it, between tin honour point and 
the nombnl It is one of tlic liouoiuabk oithnaius, 
and is supposed to it [iresent tin w list belt or gndlt 
of honoiu, which w is ont of tin insignia of knight¬ 
hood 

Per Fhss—A slut id, or charge m i shield, is 
Bftid to he pat t.y per ft it, when it is lion/ont illy 
divided through the middle, 01, the Fnnch say, 
simply coupf 

Fessvv IsE is said tif i t li xi g( placi d m fess, 
that is to say, horizontally across cue slut Id 

FE'SSLliR, IoKA/ Amu Lies, aukbiated Hun 
ganan historian, w is bom in 17%, m the county 
of Soprouy or Oetleuburg During a long life full 
of adventures F served successively the Emperor 
Joseph IT, the King of Prussia, and the Emperor of 
.Russia, iml also held the ollice of Pioftssoi of 
Oriental latiguigcs .it iliffeicut nnivcisitics He 
died at St Pttcisburg nth December IS38 Among 
his works of a lasting v due are — Athln (Breslau, 
17d4), Mathias Cm mum (2 vols 1781, 2d edition, 
1806, Breslau), and the lJistoiy of the Hungarians, 
&c (Oescluchte der Ungern uud derm Landaa&ien, 
10 vols, Leip 1812-1825) His autobiography, 
entitled Recollections of iny 70 \ ears’ Pilgrim ago 
(FucLblicle auf met tie 70 jft/ii u/e Ptlgerschafl , Breslau, 
1826 , 2d edit Leip 1851), is also a very interesting 
work Deep learning, coupled witji a rare beauty 


of style, render F’s works (all written in German) 
attractive m the highest degree. 

FE'STIVAL PLAYS See Moralities, Miracle 
Plays, Mysteries 

FESTIVALS, or FEASTS (Lat feslum, probably 
from the same root as fast (q v ), according to some, 
from Or liedta, hearth), a term denoting certain 
periodical!v leciinmg diys and seasons set aside by 
i timmunity for rest fiom the ordinary labour of 
lift, and more or less hallowed by religious solem- 
uitits Originating within tbe liariow cirtle of the 
f inuly, and commemorating momentous events affect 
mg one member or all, tin so pauses became moie 
fiajucnt, and of widoi scope, as the house gradually 
ivpindul into a tube, a people, a state. The real 
oi imaginary founders, legislators, heroes, became 
objects of vtin i item and ikifieition, and the Bailout 
cpntlis of tin xr livts the consecrated epochs of the 
veu N itiounl cal unities oi tnumphs wcie, in the 
ibscntoof minis lit si mm mbeietl by t on i.mantling 
gem i il tl ijs of liuimli ition or exultation Eoiliest 
of ill, liowtvtr, did tin milked stages in tlic onward 
m m b of n itiuc apiing and autumn, seed tunc and 
haivest til ih -symbols of lift mil dc itli, the sol 
stm s - turning points of sumnitr and vvmtci , the 
mw moon ind tlu lull moon, the tcunination of 
<>c.lis of moons mil cyihs of yi.us, present them- 
si 1ms as opportune half pin i s foi man himself 
Ao liss win the all m. ..tanl pmodical uses of 
fertilising livers, and tli ■ umiviisanis of imports 
turns anil inventions ot new nuplimuds foi the 
In tti r i ultiv ition tit tlit oil, oi tending of the docks, 
bi fittingly tclcbi iti d 'J In min ii nt litini in ti nilency 
towirils tfcinng ill things ot giivu import, lile 
mil ik ith, abundance and w nit, vn tiny anil defeat, 
to i lngliu powti, could not but infuse a religious 
b t ling into epochs so maikcd Fosti li d mil giucktl 
bypiusls mil 1 iwgivcis, this jntipirty ol oiu lialuia 
in long iouud its cxpicssiou m lommon hi ribas, 
pi lyus, and ceiemonus, consul did to the vanous 
suptuor and minoi ilcitns who jiresulul over and 
lull dated tlie tli mints of tin visible and invisible 
in ition, md wlio, wen king ill tlu changes within 
tlu in, irtul, i aeti m Ins spline, as a pit till provi¬ 
dence ovu man Acconling to the event which 
i illtd them forth, these fistivils were mournful or 
joyous, minimt or cxpi itoij Even when sorrow 
was to be expiissal, tin inortilication of the body 
ilnl not always suffice, but plays, songs, dances, and 
ptoetssions full ot boisterous mirth, were resorted 
to—is in the fi stivals of Isis at Busins, of Mars 
at P ipremis, m the Adoni i of Egypt, Phromcia, and 
Grace—bi cause the divine wrath or sorrow was, 
like tli it of m m, to be ch mgefl into satisfaction. 
Besides the lelalion betwicn the common tutelary 
deity anil those be pioteitcd, the bond also by 
which tlu othuwise disconnected members of the 
body politic weie held togethei was, by means of 
these festive gatherings, ptnodicaliy brought in 
new, and invested with greater strength and 
importance Apart, however, from thin their his¬ 
tone d, astiononucal, religious, and political end, 
festivils served another purpose— thai of growing 
emlisation It was the glowing spirit of emulation 
which, stimulating the gifted m mind and body to 
striv e for tlu festive lauiel in contests of genius and 
skill, in honour of tlie gods, and in the face of all 
the pi ople, matured all that was noble and brilliant 
v ltlnn the community Archaic rudeness and rustic 
extravagance became refined grace and classic har¬ 
mony The stirring drama, the glorious anthem, 
tlio melodious dance, the elegant game, winch 
accompanied the festive sacnlice of some nations 
nt their highest stage of development, had arisen 
out of those very mummies and shouts, rude 
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and savage beyond expression, of generations not 
long before them. E u usjaatic, wild, metaphysical 
Egypt invested the countless days consecrated to 
her deified stars, plants, animals, and ideas , to *tlie 
Nile, to Ammon, Kncph, Menes, Osiris, to Horus, 
to Neitha, to Ptak, with a mystory, sensuality, 
and mournfulness always exaggerated, sometimes 
monstrous. The Hindu, no longer daring to offir 
human Bacnhccs, shews lus odd and cruel mate 
rialism by throwing into the waves, on lus fibtn il 
of rivers, some of his costliest goods, gold, jewels, 
garments, and mstiumeuts , while in the licentious 
ness and dtbauc limes perpetrated on tlic fostual of 
Shiva, the god of prot rcation, or on tin B ice luntics 
of the goddess Bhnvam, he exceeds even those of 
the Egyptians on their Neitha feists at Bulustis, 
and the Greek woishiji ot Venus in her L'ypmn 
groves Phrenic 1 ins md Assyii uih, Bibylomins 
and Plirygians, aeeoidiug to the little we know of 
their religions and m innc is, appear to have feastc cl, 
thanked, piopitiated, moiuned all at chflcruit times, 
anil m the w vy most bditting then seven il natuics, 
even m tho else of those gods and festivals which 
they had m common 

The ancient Peisnns alone' of all mtions had no 
festivals, as tiny had no temples mil no common 
worship These ‘Puntms of Polytheism,’ who 
worshipped the sun only, and Ins h presentitnc 
on Piuth, fin, seornc il show ind poruji, anil laige 
religious gatherings A stiikmg umtiast to them 
is formed, in mot Inn hoinmplie to, by the aneieut 
Mexicans, who wcie found to posse st one ot the 
most nchly developed cihndirs of festivals, sewn 
tifiially divide el into mov ible and minim able fe ists 
As i sti inge ami siugul ir pbeiiommon unong 
festivals, we may also mention ben tbit ‘of the 
Deaeloi Semis,’ c eh bulled among the wild tubes of 
Noith Ameriei At a nil untune, ill the ones 
aro emptied, and the iiminis of the bodies Imiieel 
Since the lust ftstiv il are tiki u out bytlie lelitivcs, 
and thrown together into a laige einninon mound, 
amid great rejoicings iml sole mmties, to wine h all 
the neighbouring tidecs ue invited 

Gleeee hail receive el the tapes of cmlis itiem, 
religion, and ait from Egypt uni the Eisl gene i illy, 
blit she deve Jopul them ill in a luannei befitting liei 
glorious clime md the joyous genius of h< r Hems 
At the time of the Hunt, two puncipal festivals 
only—the lunvest and tin* vmf ige—sci m to hue 
been celebrated (ix *250) , but they ineuasid with 
such rapidity', that m the <1 tys of l*e neks they ll id 
roached the number of i limns md , some mde e el 
being an epitome only ot then memorable felts 
of arms, otlie'is lcstiu tcel to ouo town, or pro 
vmee, or profession, or sex, or to a few initi ite el, 
or recurrmg only at intervals of several years, 
but there were still so m iny ktpt by the whole 
people, that ancient wntors bitterly denounce 
them as meriy bigmmngs of a sad end, as the 
slow but sure ruin of the* conimonwe ilth Their 
forebodings proved true enough, anil yet Greece 
would certainly never have re iched the* highest 
place among nations, is t ir as littr iture, the arts, 
and philosophy are concerned, hail it not been 
for the constant contests ittaehed to hor many 
festivals She resisted Asia because her citizens 
wore always alert, always ready The religious 
part of the festival —homage offered to personified 
ideas—consisted mostly m the carrying about of the 
deity of the day to the sound ot flute, lyre, and 
hymns, and in a sacrifice, followed by a general 
meal upon certain portions of the animal offered. 
Then followed scenic representations symbolising 
the deeds of the gods, after which came games and 
matches of all kinds—foot, horse, and chariot races, 
leaping, "boxing, throwing, wrestling, &o. Separate 


accounts aro given of some of the more remarkable 
Greek festivals. See Bacchus, Elbustkian Mys¬ 
teries, Pavathenaia, Ao. There were also special 
times set aside for the ‘ Holy Games ’ proper. Ihh 
most important of these were tho Olympian, the 
Pythian, the Nemcan, and tho lsthnuau (See these 
heads ) As nil these festivities were provided out Of 
the public puise — hom the confiscated estates of the 
‘ tyremts ’ and politic il delinquents—the individual 
did not suikr mine than a welcome mtcmiption of 
lus usual business, and under that genual sky tho 
penalty to be paid for decision il indokneo was not 
too lie iv a 

Rome, founded annd pastoral festivities in honour 
of some goel Pales, adopted anil acclimatised, as 
she wtnt on fiom eonejiiest to conquest, the foreign 
duties, exactly as, with liei usuil prudence and 
pi ictical sense, she < onfei red liei right of e lti/enship 
on hi r foreign inhabitants, anil on whole uationB 
subjected to her rule Her yoke was thus loss 
galling to the new peovmccs, while at the same 
time the populiec at home iimml sufhoient dis- 
tiae turn m the m my uicicnl anil newly lmjeorted 
lcstiveiB, with thin quaint rites anil gorgoous 
pigi mtiy \ct tin Romans—more pirsiraomous 
md ibsti lit by nitiue than the vivniious Greek 
ncighbouis fiorn whom tiny had acecjited the 
gieitist put ol tin u u Iigum —mvei exceeded m 
tlmr listnals the numln i of one hundred, and in 
tin si, aguu, a dntine t liui was diawn hi tween eivil 
iml religious ones hmrii ot the pnniipal rehgiouB 
h stivals weie the Somcntm i, on the 25th ot January 

the ioral festival of the seiel tins , the Lupercaha, 
in honour ot Ran, tin Gciealia, the night festival 
ot the BomDi i, Mationilia, Muieivalia,&c To 
the purely eivil ones belong the Jauealu, the 1st 
of January md tho new ycai’s diy, when tho new 
consuls t ute i e el ujion then nflie i, anil friends used to 
si'iul piesents (itumt) to e ai h otlu r, the CJuirinnlia, 
in meinoiy of Rninixlus, eltihcel under tho name of 
Qumnus, and tin >S iturnali i, in remembianee of 
the golden age ot Situin beginning on tlie 19th of 
DitenilHr The cell In itum of these ft stivals was 
in ill respects linititiil fiom the Greeks, with this 
diflen me only, that the gum , connected mill them 
bet nut with tin pic cmiiuntly billuose Romans, 
terrdily lift like linigts ot vi u Ttiur sham sea- 
hghts, then jutehul )i it!It s bitvveui liorst and foot, 
lit twi t n wild be ists and me n , their so calleel Trojan 
game s, i xt e tiled by the flowt r ot the nobility, their 
boxing matches (with gloves that had lead and iron 
seweei into them) tutus, nun, anil amphitheatre 
gave, t sj e ci illy in latci time s, the greater satisfac 
tion the gr *ater the numln l ot victims 

It is one thing only tint monotheism Lis in 
common with polytheism with respect to its lesti 
vds—namely, tint they are with each the religious 
expression of human joy or human senow But if 
tho fonmr, with a dim misgiving of some awful 
ami supremo povvir mvitul tin mu Itii inous gover¬ 
nors ot the miuv provinces of nature to partake, 
as guists, of bodily arid nitillectual Lists, totjelhtr 
with their hosts, monotheism, in binding up all 
few md all liope, ill gratitudt and all awe, which 
moved the he irt of nun, in one almighty Creator, 
Mover, and Maintainor of all things, celebrated its 
festivals in konoui ot this omnipresent Spirit With 
a venerition, a purity, anil <* lofty elevation, such 
as the worsluppers of stai, animal, or image never 
lent w With the link and stnetest monotheists, the 
Hebrews, whose very existence as a nation waA 
traced to the special and miracnlous interference of 
this highest anil only God, the remembrance of that 
great event, their liberation fiom Egypt, and. the 
momentous period of preparation m the desert which 
followed it, mingled with almost all their relmotu 
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observances, and especially their festival*, and in£iue<l Sinai, became the featival )( of the outpouring ot the 
into them all a tone of deep and fervent gratitude, Holy Ghost and of the inauguration of the New 
while at the same time it held ever before their Covenant. 

< yes the cause of their nationality, and their aim Iif the course of the 4th c., two new festivals were 

ind destiny 4 to he a kingdom of priests and a holy introduced Epiphany (q v), which originated in 
people' The Hebrew festivals, too, are of a historical, the East, and that of the Nativity or Chustmos 
agricultural, astronomical, and political nature, but (<j v) Circumcision, Corpus Domini, the festivals 
they mostly combine all these characteristu s, and of the Cross, of Transfiguration, of the Trinity, and 
are always hallowid by the sime religious idea, and many otheis, are of still later date The veneration 
the same piety and devotion to one and tho harm h It for Mary as the 4 Mother of God,’ found its 
holy name (Jonnicteil with then festtvds wm cxpicswm hkewisi m the consecration of many 
no plays and no repitsentitions oi a god’s deeds, no diys to hci xpteial sirvice and worship, such as 
games and no cnulty, no mystery and no sensuality, that of her Presentation, Annunciation (Lady’s 
out the sai life e of the (lav, and a special occupation Day), Assumption, Visitation, Immaculate Ooncep- 
With the divine law, war the visible signs of tlic tion (<j v ), and many minor festivals, o\er and 
exalted seasons The influenti of the nuinbi r stv (u above tho Saturdays, which in some parts wore 
—an influence met with among most eastern nations entirely dedieiteel to hei, in order that die Mother 
—is Been m the iecuiTeiie.e ot many ot the Jtivish might ha\e her weekly el ly like tho Son Besides 
solemnities See Xfl'iN The Sabbath, the fast these, thine were festiv ds of Angels, of Apostles, 
and most important ot these septe n iry testiv ils, is Sants Mirtjis (on the supposed anniversary of 
treated of undoi its own lie ul Of the service in their death, e tilt el then birthday, dies natahs), of 


the temple, anil of the w.iy m which this anil the 
other festivals we le and an kept iffcer the destrin 
tion ot the temple', something will lie cud uudei 
Hiunrws and Jiws 'I’ln' most < x ilte d of new 


Souls, Oidm itiems, &t 

Celebrated it last with all the primitive simplicity 
of genuine pie ty, most ot these festivals wcie eie long 
invested with sue h pomp aid splendmu that they 


moon festivals was that ot the> last diy ot the snenth sill passed those of tin aien lit (lie eks and ltomans 
month, ‘the eliy ot mm mbraiee oi the sounding’ Burlesepie, even coase and piofiiic icpiesentations, 


oi ‘of trumpets’ (Lev \xni til), to wliu h m latei 
time's, win'll the Seleuenhiu eia w is intiexlmeel (the 
Syrian yeai beginning with the uitunmil eepimov), 
the name of Hash hash aia (New N e ar) w is given. 


processions, mvsteiies, and night servues, were, m 
some places, although lauthemsed by the general 
ehuieh, eoiineeteel witl hem anl voices within the 
< Inni h loudly eie noniie eel these ‘pagan practices’ 


notwithstanding that in Fvodiix (\u tl) Nisan is Oiehn iiices foilmleling muinl mo music and female 


spoken ot as tin last month of tin yi ir 


'ingtis foi divan seivne we'ii issued, the vigils 


period of siv ye as of 1 1 
celebrate i S ihhitli y< ai 
neeiusly belonged to tin 


of lilxmi, the' caith too, w is to weie truistonmd into I ists, eliys ot abstinence and 


vvh it it juoelmiil spout i pe n am i vine institute <1, putlv is i ounterpomes. 


pool, tin stl.mgi r, anl to lmt with 


animals It is umiikihh th it eve n Ale \ anil < r the uu least ol tin si hstiu 


Soi did tin jnodigious 
nee asiolis, ami till ngoUl 


Great and Ca sai iimitti d tin tmsot Tudeainthis with which ihslnnmo liomlilxmi w is mfoiccd in 
year of hhtmdta (ih unioning) Attn i n volution ot most eases, fail to ptodiin tin natuial usulfe ot 
seven tarns si ve n ye irs,tlii veil ot luluke oi lolxl anlole lice and In i ntnmsmss among the huge mass 
WHS to he (tlebi iteel, in whuli ill the He hie w si avis of the people. Bitter and fi.epuiit were the com 
were set fret, anil all land which had been sold m plants tlnougliout Climb mlom, but although even 


the interval w is icstorul to the fotmii ovvncis, m 
order that the original equihbtium m tin families 


nun like VnhbnJiop Simon of (’ante!bury (1*132), 
1‘itrus eie \lli no, Nilol ms ot dim angis, dul then 


and tribes should be m amt ailed intact (Thist two utmost to obtain a reduction of tin se ti stive oclu 
festivals, however, vveie, uiorduig to the Talmud, sums, wliuh overspiead will lugh the whole* year, it 


not kept befein the Jiahyluuon ciptivity) 


was only aft* t the most decided and threatening 


preeminently vgiomnmeal anil histone al festivals demmils, sueh as that pionounccd by the German 
wire the throe Chatji/ivi (whence thi Ai ih lliuji/, Diet ot Nutnbeig in laid, that Pope (Jihan was 
a pilgrim to Mioca)- w, Pi sack (Passovn), Selia prevailed upon to leduei the number tot Catholic 
huoth (Ft ist of Weeks), and Suuoth (Feast of (’hnsti an ty (1(>42) P.eneiln t XIV (1742), Clement 


Tabernacles), on whuh three every mile was 


(1771), follow eel lu the s imu ehiection 


obliged to go up to Jems ilnn anel ofTer soino of the change pioiluecd both in their numbci and m 
the first fruits, besides tho prescnbtd samboes the in mm r of their celobr itlon through tho Iteforma- 


(aeo Passover, A.l ) 

The postmosaic and cxelusn e ly lnstmical festivals, 


tion, wo must foibcar to enlarge here 

The Christian festivals have hi en divided van- 


Purun, the feast of Human, Cli tnuca, tlm feast oi ously into fain statutir (returning annually at fixed 
the Maccabees, will be noticed m the articles on time's), mdutn. (extraordinary, specially proclaimed), 


Jiws, and Jewish Pirns 

Only a cursory glance can he lie re taken of the’ 


duphtui (double icmimsctnee, eir ot highei import¬ 
ance), lemidupluia (half double), &c Another 


Christian festivals, which aie tieatoel fully and ebvision is into weekly and yeaily feasts, these latter 
separately undor their various names They were being subdivided into greater and minor, or into 
for the most part giafted, in the course of time, movable and immovable There is also a distinction 
upon the Jewish and Pagan ones, but always with mode lx tween mteijn (whole elays) iidercm (half- 
a distmet uterence to (’bust and other holy jierson days), &c 

ages, The weekly day of rest was transferred from The only tiae c of the ancient manner of dating a 
Saturday to Sunday, and called the Day of Joy, or festival from the eve or vesper of the previous day 
Keeurrcction, just as the weekly Jewish fasts of —a practice discontinued since the 12th c, when 
Monday anil Thursday were changed for Wednesday the old Itoman way of counting the day from 
and (Friday 8*e Fasis For a long time, both midnight to midnight was reintroduced—survives in 
Satumay and Sunday were celebrated, especially in the 1 ringing in ’ of certain days of special solemnity 
the Epst Two separate celebrations took the place on the night before, and in the fasts of tho vigils, 
of the Jew ish Passover the Pascha Staurostmon On some of the principal Mohammedan festivals, 
was Jthe festival of the Death, the Pascha Anastam partly based upon those of tho Jews and Christians, 
rion of the Ifesunection of our Lord (see Easter) , such as the weekly Friday, the Yom Ashoora (the 
/and the festival of Pentecost, or the law-giving at Jewish Day of Atonement), the Birthday of the - 
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Prophet (Molid An-Nebee), that of Hussein, of 
MofoaoUMcFs granddaughter Zeynoh, of tile Night 
of the Prophet’s Ascension to Heaven (Leylet Al- 
Meatag), the Night of the Middle of the month 
Shaab&n, m which the fate of every man is con- 
finned for the ensuing year, the End A1 Shagheer 
or Bamadan Beyram, at the end of the Ramadan 
fasts, and the Eed Al Kabn, or the great festival 
of the Sacrifice (Kurban Beyiam), see Mo ham 
SUEDANIBM For further information, seo Herodotus 
(u 60), Plutarch (\n ), Strabo (vi and x ), Ovid, 
Fasti, Macrobius, Sat i 7, 11 , Moursius, Orima 
Feriatct, Meiners, Gischichte d llelig , Fasolel, 
Ierohgia, Bible, Miahna, Gemara , Sbuh ban 
Aruch , Josejihus, Philo, Mamiouidcs, Buxtoif, 
Lex Talm , bynag Jud , Baitolocci, lhbl Kabb , 
Llghtfoot, lhtr If tin and Talin , Lund, Jtdil Jlebi , 
Wette, Aiihaologit, Neandtr, JJiU of the Ch , 
Blackmorc, Child Anti// , Baumgartui, KtlauU 
rung d ihr AlUrih , Hugel, llandb d chi AUctlli 
Mai, iJmrom di Argmnenht ltibgioso, Koran, dc 

FESTOO'N, m Aiehitiituro,» se ulptuicd wn itli 
of flowers or fruit fioquently used as an ornament 
m Roman and rai nssance buildings Like many of 
the other ornaments of tlissic artluteotun, it owes 
its origin to oiu ot tin suiihcnl i mblems, \ u , the 
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Festoon 

SI Mark’s Libraiy, \cnlce 

flowers with whuh the hevds of the annuals, the 
altars, &c, used to b< decorated 'Flic ft stoon 
occurs along with bulls' heads on the fin /e ot the 
temple of Vesta at Tivoli The hg is an ex vuiplc of 
a renaissance festoon, from the binary of St Maxk 
at Venice 

FE'STITS, Sextus Pompius, a Litm kxico 
grapher, of the third or fourth i of our ei i, is out 
of the most important ancient vuthoutiis we have 
on the Latin language He made an epitome ot the 
great woik of Veuius Flue us, J)< Yuborum Sc; 
wfcatmnc Tins compilation, which was an.ui,.d 
alphabetically m 20 books, w is still turtlui ahiielued 
and spoiled in the e nel of tin 8th c oy Pan), son 
of Warnefrieel, commonly called Paulite Thai emus 
The great weuk of Ekaccus has unfortunate ly < ntu cly 
perished, and of the abnclgnu nt made by ioslus, 
only a siuglc MS,oud th it m a eliploiably impel 
feet condition, has Hunived It cime fiom Illyua, 
and fell into the hands of Vompomus Latus, a 
distinguished scholai of the 15th e"ntury It ulti 
mately passed into the bbrviy ot Cardinal Famcse, 
at Parma, and is now preserved at Naples The woik, 
m spite of uU its imperfections, is a grind storehouse 
of knowledge on points of mythology, giammar, and 
antiq aties All pievious editions of F art of little 
value compared with that of K O Mfiller (Gott 
1839), in which he has made uso of the Famcse MS 
tfnd other sources, distinguishing the a alue of eae h 

PE'TIOHISM is the worship of a fitich. The 
word fetich comes to us fxoin the Portuguese, who 
were the first Europeans that traded on the west 
coast of Africa, and who expressed their idea of the 
religion of tho natives by the Portuguese word 
, feUnfdo, ‘ magic ’ This word, -somewhat modified, 
passed into the French language, through Brosse’s 
treatise, Du Quite dee Dteux Fetiches (Dijon, 1760), 


and from him into German, through the medium of 
Pis tonus (Stralsund, 1785). „ The tern bBA now 
received European recognition. A* fotidt {ft any¬ 
thing in natuu* or art to whioh a magical poweKfa. 
ascribed, o. g, stones, carved figures, or certain 1 ’ 
parts of plants, annuals, Sco In this general BOUftft 
letichisui eoiuiidis with the bchef in charms—A 
belief which is also to be found among monotheistic* 
natious 'I lie in ,t btoji out of Jiluhism, is when' 
lgnoiant tnlies least to be satisiiid with behoving * 
merely in the magical power inherent in them 
fetiebeR, and licgm to aseulu n certain conscious 
operation to tin objects ot them reieitiice, espocii. 
ally to the fe tic lies in the forms of beasts or moll. 

In this w ay the fetu li becomes au idol, and feticlnsm 
an idolatry The lowest fonn of such idolatry is 
win ic the sa\ ago does not hesitate to throw away, 
to chastise, m non to destroy lus fitich, it It does 
not appi ir to gratify lus desire s The res (.mice for 
sai led woods, mountains, strcims, &c, which formed 
p,ul of tin religion of tho old Gtreks, Colts, and 
Geimaus, is not htulusm proper, but lather belongs 
to the worship of u ituu 

FETID LI MESTONE i variety of bmestonn 
whuh guts out, on being violently rubbed, or 
struck with a liuniuu, a Hint 11 like tinted Kulpliu- 
letteal hyibogi li gis It li is a claik i oloui, produced 
my piolnbly fiom tin junshvblc jioi tions of the 
ininuls w'hose liiul hkilttsms lomjmso the rock 
This amnnl mittir in ly pi ihips also be the cause 
of the ibs ign t abli sun 11 Htmlcstoni or Bwmcstono 
hive bunlikewisi emjiloyeil as ehaiactermticnames 
for this lunc stone 

FETLOCK, or FETTERLOCK English heral¬ 
dic writus spe ik of a liorsi iitloek or 
fetteihuk, atul lepresint it thus It 
seems to ba\i been nil instrument iixi'd (A 
on the leg of i 1 im,i when put to & rt 

pastille, foi tin puipiiM ot jirevi ntmg 
Inin fmin nuimng oil In Haiti li 
Hcialilry, i hooji is usu illy substitute il 
for tin chim and flu letlne k is ri jire- 
h< nti il thus, is m (lie aims of Lokkeit I VI 

(Loekhait)of Bane,givin by Hu Dninl II , „ll 

Lindsay Aigint, on a lit ml s ibli time (jHiaitfiKMF 
fi tti iJoi n.s oi Hoini bianclns of this i 0 tlocks 
fauuly cany a nuns limit within the 
fittirloek, one ot tlie lnads of it having accom- 
pinnd Good Hu James Doughs with King Robert 
the Biuci s In ut to ilnusiilun (\isbcl, l p .(25) 

FED \M) F'EII DUTY A feu may be described, 
in tnnnli u langu igi, as a right to the use .and enjoy- 
mi nt o! Uud-i, Iuuisi s, oi either In nt ibli subjects, in 
jurjutuity, in e nnsider it ion of an annual piyuucnt 
in gram oi money, talk d fi a dull/, ind certain othei 
umtuigeiit burdens lallul i isuallu s of superiority 
(see CasLAIUV) Though i feu was frcejuentlv used 
to express my kind of tiniuf by whu li the relation 
of superior ami vis-,il w is i onstituti rl, m its uar- 
rowi r mi aning, whuh wi Inn hue militated, and 
whuh is tbit ni ninth it is now almost exclusively 
used, it was djijmisliI, on tin oiu hand, to those 
tenures m whuh tin let run lonsistid ot military oi 
othu jitrsoml heiine (w ml anil tin like), mil on 
the otlu r, to chose in wdni h tin return was illusory 
(blanth), tlie only object of which w vs to preserve 
the ni vtiouof supinor and him vl A feu, in short, 
was a jierj'etual ltahe- a ftu farm, as it was often, 
calk'd—bv wlneli the ti vnt became bound to pay 
a Buhst vutial eonsideiation, and his rights under 
whuh hi might forfeit, .vs the penalty of non-pay¬ 
ment In the present day, the disposal of bind me 
feu is practi colly a sale for a stipulated annual pay* ' 
ment, equivalent to chief rent. It is m this l&Jst, 
accordingly, that feus are generally regardeefin 





FEUD^FiSCTDAIi 


Scotland, and as it is on this footing that almost all 
the house-property at towns and suburban Villa- 
property is held, they form an important element 
in the propriotaiy relations of the country The 
system of feumg property foi building purposes seems 
to have several advantages over that of the long 
building leases common in England From its per 
petual mini actor, it gives to the person actually in 
possession a feeling of gi eater intu eat m the pio 
party, and usually leads bun to erect more enduring 
structures than he probably would do iimlu a 
I lease. For as turn inns ou, the fm often muiasis 
in value, while the 11 v < rso must ulw »ys be the 
case with leasehold piopoitv Neither dots it in 
any degree mtoifue with the lifting of pioputy 
on lease or otherwise Almost all the lumsi s m 
Edinburgh ind the other tow ns in .Scotland wbn h 
are let, cither on leasts or hum yi ir to }. ir, aie 
held by those vvlm no spoken of as tlieir piopiutors 
not in absolute prop, rty, but as h us Modi ru li u 
duties aie in general paid m morn \ When the 
stipulation is for a duty m grim, the ijuautity is 
valued by fiar prices foi tilt yt u (s<e Fiars), and 
paid in money acemdingly 'liu deed tiansfuung 
the land m feu horn the supmor to tlie vassal is 
called a feu charter—a clumsily umceivid and 
expensive document, which requnis renewal in the 
case of heirs to vassals, or of p irbies to whom the 
vassal sells his right,*and thw repetition of the 
transaction, design itt d ns ‘ enti ring w ith tlie supu 
noi,’ forms the heavy diawhack on tlie acquisition 
of land m feu, no matte 1 how small m amount 
Usually, the iiucbutei icbuvcs to the superior 
ail minerals in the giound, and stipulitis tint tlie 
vassal shall build las house either m a particulir 
style or of a ceit.uu value By tin Si ottis.li stat 
1C97 c 246, it is di cl ired that all v issals by feu farm 
failing to pay their feu duty for two years togetlu r, 
shall lose their right, m the suini manner as it an 
irritant clause had betn specially engrossed in fhur 
charter But as the supenor must obtain a ileerio 
declaring the loss of the vassil’s light, before the 
forfeiture can t ike effect, if the ti u is worth keep 
mg, the duties, as a lnittei of eourst, will be 
paid In the very rare case of the property having 
fallen off m value to the txtent of rendering the 
feu a positive burden, it is possible that the ltritaney 
may bo voluntaiily lnciutid Foi the most part, 
land proprietors near towns and manufacturing 
villages are anxious to add to then annual lentil 
by foiling giounds for building purposes Tlio rate 
of feu is very various, from is low as £8 to as high 
as <6600 por at re per annum, a < oinmon rate is 
from A20 to £30 per acre Whatever be the amount, 
it is payablo by the feuar— not the tenant to whom 
the feuar may hive let the property When a 
building consists of several floors forming distinct 
dwellings, the feu duty is allocated in certain pro 
portions among the respective propuetors , the fmnr 
to whom the lower floor belongs usually paying 
most In properties of this kmd, each is responsible 
only foi his own shaie Decision ally, feu duties 

are offeied for sale, and as a safe investment, bring 
from 25 to 30 years’ purchase In such cases, the 
vassal has an opportunity of extinguishing his 
feudal tenuie, and becoming the supenor There 
are oIbo instances of vassals sub f cuing It is 

customary in foiling building lands for the superior 
to make the roads and drains Behoved of this 
obligation, and getting possession of a site on a 
mere prospective annual payment of perhaps only a 
few shillings, the feuar has an undoubted advantage, 
looking, however, to the cumbersomeness and cost 
of the feu charters, and the liability of suocesBors 
to pay fines at entry, the system is entangled, 
troublesome, and expensive, and, at least as far as 


forms are concerned, it allowed to stand In need of 
reform. 

FEUD (Angl -Sax. fesght) seems to be only 
another form of the word fight, and is allied, to foe, 
and probably to fiend It meant a war waged Jfy 
one family or small tribe on another, to avenge the 
death or other injury of one of its members In a 
certain state of society, this is a legitimate mode of 
obtaining ledrcsa It prevailed extensively among 
the n itions of Northern Europe , and it was only by 
gradual steps that the practice was first restricted 
vud then abolished The laws of Rudolf I of 
I Jiimauy lecogmaeil the light of waging feuds At 
last, partial associations weie formed, the members 
of wlmh bound thenisilves mutually to settle their 
tilth rences byiourts of aibitaation and compensa¬ 
tion, without going to wai 

FEUDAL SYSTEM By some, the word feu 
or fcuil, of which fi uilal is the adjective, is derived 
from the Lat ftdt s, faith, anil ead or odh, or od, 
i Teutonic woul signifying a propel ty, or estate, in 
laud, whilst by others, with perhaps gieatei prob 
ability, the first syllable also is maintained to be 
Teutonic, equivalent to tnth, cattle, ultimately from 
the same loot with the Latin pecug, which, in the 
lorin of pecunia, came to signify property, and its 
itpresentativi, money—because, as Varro retnaiks, 
piopeity imongst ]>' ‘oral nationB consisted of 
oattio (Varr, De Lit >a Latina, 5, 19, s 95, cd 
Mtill) A fcuilum, in Ibis sense, would be a piece of 
land hi Id ior a fee, oi pi cuniary consideration, using 
puuniary in the wnl' sense wlmh its etymology 
suggests Be this as it may, the feudal system, 
as a ilcvelopi d institution, belonged neither to the 
Teutonic nor to the Romanic nations, in their original 
anil uiimixed londition We find it neither in the 
woods of Germany, nor m the Roman empire pre¬ 
vious to the inclusions of the Franks and Lombards. 
Nuthci the institutions dosiribeil by Tacitus, nor 
those with whu h tlie Roman jurists have rendered 
us familiar, exhibit anything that is even analogous 
to it as a whole But they eich exhibit partial 
indications of some of th« characteristics which 
most peculiarly distinguish it, and as it arose about 
the beginnmg of tlie 9th c, pint when the fusion 
between the conquei mg barbarians and tho subject 
populations of the Romanised provinces was every¬ 
where taking place, it seems impossible to doubt that 
it w vs a rcsiut of the mutual influence of the two 
races The subordination of class to class, and the 
intimate relations by which all the classes of the 
community weio bound together, taken along with 
the independence and equality of the individual 
members of each class within itself, were amongst 
the most jnomment features of the simple society 
of the Teutonic nations , and these correspond with 
wonderful accuracy to the lelationa of supenor and 
v assaJ, bi ginning with tlie sovereign and descending 
to the smallest feudal proprietor, and also with the 


equality amongst peers, which existed within each 
of the feudal classes On the other hand, the incom¬ 
plete and fiduciary character of the proprietorship 
implied in a feu, as held m trust from a supenor 
on tho faith of services to be rendered, or dues to 
be paid, bore a very close analogy to the Roman 
emphyteusis (from which indeed the word feu has 
often been denved), and to the domirttum utile as 
opjiosed to tho donnmum directum, See DotiptltM 
and Emphyteusis. 

The nature of this very important social institu- 


which many of the forma of our modem life am 
still effected, will probably be more clesriyun4«*feoOd 



if we Commence our description of it Iran below, 
by exhibiting tie position of the simple land¬ 
holder, then hy adopting the monarch m whom 
it culminated, and from whom, m a technical sense, 
it was supposed to flow (aeo Axi.OtmiM), as our 
point of departure The latter cornse has been 
more strictly adhered to by English wnters, from 
the circum s tance that, subsequent to the Conquest, 
the Whole territory of England was regarded as the 
property of the conqueroi, and n as by him divided 
ambngst his barons, and by them amongst their 
dependents, an arrangement which w as somewhat 

B " ar to England (see Alio dial), wheieas the 
system, m its essentials, was common to the 
whole of Europe A feud il proprietor, then, or feud 
atonr, was a petsonwho held his lands from another, 
for his own lifetime moldy, m the earlier times, on 
condition of coilain ser\ ices which he was to perform 
to a superior 01 suzeiain Apart fiom the duties to 
which he was thus hound, he w is not only a free 
man, but Ins position was that almost of an mdc 
pendent sovereign within lus own small dominions 
if his holding was at ill an extensive one, ho liv< d 
in a castle, which, notwithstanding the oflorts ot 
Charlemagne and his successors to prevent it, was 
generally fortified, not only for purposes of defence, 
but to enable him to pursue that life of lapiue 
which m lawless tunes was not considered moon 
sistent with hont sty ot person il w ortli For greater 
security, the tastli W'as gem rally situatid ou a 
height, and under its walls tin re insthd a village, 
m which all the dependents of the proprietor, with 
the exception of his immediate family, and all those 
who lived by the cultivation of the soil, usually dwt It 
—isolated farmhouses and cottages being too luiuh 
exposed to plunder to admit of their being scattered 
over the county then, as we see them in England 
now. A portion of the inhabitants of each feudal 
domain w'ere usually bound to the soil, and were 
thus subject to a bjk cies of slavery, the conditions 
of which varied according to the customs of difkicnt 
districts These were spoken of as acheujiti or 
adscnptitn glebes, and were called nativi, or bond 
men, and vtllcin socmen, as oppose el to free socmen 
on the one hand, and serfs or tlumni ou the 
other, of whose position we shall speak below' 
(Stephen’s Gam l p 1S8) ‘ Ho was,’ says bn 

Francis Palgravt, speaking of tin corn!, ‘a villain 
appurtenant, and, notwithst inding the langiuge 
which was employed (to the eflect, nimcly, that 
he could be bequeathed, bought, and sold), 1 ■ 
must be understood that tlic gift, the bequest, 01 
the sale, was m edict the disposition of tho lanil 
anil of the ceoil, and of the service-, which the 
ceorl performed tor the 1 ind, a trails u turn widely 
diftonng from the transfu of a sla\ t, whose person 
is the subject of the purchase’ [Hint ami I'logusj 
0 /the English Gommonwi tilth, vol 1 p 18) The 
ceorl, moreover, could pui chase his own freeeioni 
and that of Ihb wife and offspring ( lb ) See Yjllfln 
The rest were free tenants, farmers m the modem 
sense, though personal serines to the proprietor 
probably in almost every case constituted a portion 
of the rent which was pauh Latterly, when the 
system of subinfeudation was introduced, many of 
his wealthier tenants came to stand to the baron, 

, or lord of the domain, very much in tho relation 
which we are about to describe as subsisting 
between him and bis lord paramount From 
being tenante-at-will, scarcely less subject to his 
authority and exposed to ms caprices than the 
thralls, or villeins of the lowest class, they became 
• Vassals of their lord, and free citizens of what thus 
, gtad itlly developed itself into a feudal monarchy 
jpiftigture. The tenure by which this latter class 
j *ln$l,th«r lands was generally known in England 


aa Free Socage (Stephen’s vt stip, i 209 etmq,). 
The castles by which the bonks of the Rhine ftps 
studded along its whole course, from BaoA J io 
Bingen, with their villages and parish churches*' 
for the most part in the condition in which they-' 
were erected centuries ago, afford tho most mxraerf 
oils and perfect examples ot the arrangements of i 1 - 
the feudal period which aie peihaps anywhere to ~ 
ho met with The possessors of these castles stood 
in a magisterial as well as a proprietary relation 
to their dependents Thov exercised jurisdiction, 
extending even to the infliction of capital punish-, 
ment, either in pirson or hy means of olheirs whom 
they appomti. il for the purpose, and the castle 
was m gun.nl furnished with dungeons and other 
appliances fin i my mg their sentences into exe¬ 
cution Tow arils eich othei they stood m the 

relation of cquils, or peers (Lat pates), they were 
neighbours, simply, and ti tends or enemies os the 
case might hi - too often the latter But towards 
their immediate' feudal supenoi, the count, marquis, 
duke, 01 whattiei might be Ins title, to whom 
the government of the whole distuct belonged, they 
all stood m a 1 elation which brought them in con 
tact, md in some degree bound them to each other, 
iff him they held thur lands on conditions some¬ 
what similar to those on which they let them out 
to thur own dependents At Inst, as wo have 
said, they were only tenants for life, but their 
1 lglits m most t ountries very early assumed a here¬ 
ditary character, the dominant proprietor’s nghtg, 
on the death of a tenant, being confined to the 
exaction of certain dues from his son and suc¬ 
cessor, as a consult ration foi conferring 011 him, 
or rather for confirming to bun, the feu which his 
father hail held Wheio the feu, fief or feoff, as 
it was sometimes called from the mode of admission 
—fcoffmont, or, as it is said in Scotland, infeft 
ment (q v)-—descended to a female, the dominant 
proprietor was entitled to control her marriage, 
tor tho purpose of picturing himself a sufficient 
and trustworthy vissil, a pinilego which, like 
all those of the loid, ivas latterly converted into 
a mere pecuni iry claim When the lord para¬ 
mount, 01 Hii/irun, ts In* w us < died, held his 
court of |ir,ticc, his lassd barons weie the judges, 
being all on a footing of equahtv, or pares cunce, 
as it was tailed Win 11 ho made wai, either 
ou his own aicount, 01 as furnishing a contingent 
to tin army of tin stati, m such cases as in the 
national w’ars between fiiauee and England in the 
12th and f fill centimes —which were the earliest 
mstam i h of ically national w'ats—lus vassals were 
bound to nth ml him 111 person, and to furnish 
each the conti ibntion of men, horses, aims, mid 
othei mittrials ot war foi which lie was liable by 
the ti uuto on which lie held his 1 mds In addition 
to tin si semi! s, fie was bound to w r atch and ward 
lus castli, a duty wlnth the minor barons almost 
invariably impost d on tin ir vass ds wht n the system 
of granting fius ixtuidid downwards to the class 
ot pirsons who had formerly bum mere tenants at- 
wiIL, Ihen there wire tertum dues which were 
almost always exigible from the vassal, such, e g, 
os contributions towcuds pioviding a ransom for his 
lord when m (aptiuty, for enabling him to cele¬ 
brate tht marriage of lus eldest son with due pomp, 
or to provide a suitable dowrv-for his daughter. 
If those dues were not paid, the land reverted to 
the dominant proprietor, it. relation to whom tho 
vassal all along was a mere usufructuary 80 far 
were the conditions of feudal holdings from being 
always the same, that no less than eighty differs! 
tenures have been enumerated, the onorous 
aotor of which varied from what was merely 
nominal, e. g , the payment of a, white ro*e at a 
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pair of spurs, ‘ If asked merely,’ up to wlist was a 
rent an some degree equivalent to the value of 
the land For an account ot the manner m which 
the'feudal system affected the constitution of land 
rights and the conveyance of landed property, and 
still affects them, see Convkyancimj 

Inferior to all the classes of society m feudal 
Europe of whnli we* have hitherto spoken, tluri 
is reason to f< ai that then existed almost cmj 
where, in the earlier time", n (lass of tlu 710 1 
tivcly nntrei The lot of those who win 111 
absolute slavery excluded them fiom the liilluiiK's 
of feudality as a hgal and roc i»l institution ‘they 
were not ri ckoncd,’ s lys l’.ilgi i\ <, ‘ iinoiigst tho 
people’—hut thur existence is liy no me uis to 
bo left out of account in Imming to oiin,<lvts 1 
picture of l'jiuojM 111 sock ty in ii ud il turn s < *1 the 
condition ot this class, as foninn/ the mib'dialum 
of feudal society, 111 sliall lout 1 jnetty* uimitc 
conception from the following pissu/c, m which 
Lapjienbirg elescribis them in Anglo Sivon times, 
if we liear 111 mind, on tlu 011c hand, tint xuhst 
cpuntly to tin ('oiii|U( st tin 11 links win pmliihly 
swilled hy sueli of tlu \nylo Sivon jxipulitiem as 
was m ahsolult jmverty, and on the olhu, tint 
then position, 111 ill tin eoiintius of hiuoju w is 
gi actually anuhoiited hy tin inthnncis of f'lni, 
tiamty, tho sjmit if not the h tti r ot whnli lias 
cveiywlieie jnovid hostili to sliviry ‘One cliss 
of the Anglo S ixon jwjml item, it tin pi 1 mil of tin 
NoimanConquest, consisted ot the uuficc or smile 
(theoucis, > mm), whose niiniliei, is lcgisteied in 
Domesdly hook, w is little nlioie 21,000 Ot these, 
the majority win in 1 stvti of slimy hi liiith, 
whose forefithus lud hun either Homan slues, 
British prisone rs of w il, en othei me lilies Others, 
dononuuited, ii'iti tlumnn, or 711 n d Biases, lead 
been fmuun,lmt leduee 1 hy the suite nee ol the 
law to the senile e onditioii, on an mint ot debt 01 
delinquency (Pilgriw nt \np 1 2S) The mistu 
had the light e't selling the the on ill the eouritiy 
hut not beyond the se 1, Hem it he hod pi ijieti ite il 
crime I11 othei resputs the condition ot the smile 
neunstoliavi elide 11 il bttle liorntlutot the indigent 
free slaves who had 1 spiu d wugild, hlit of wlmh 
fell to tho niastu and hilt to the kin (Tiioipi s 
La]>ponl>crg, 11 7) >20) It is jiroliihle tint the 

\ast majonty of the senile elas, 111 Anglo Si\on, 
and cvesv in Noiman times, e (insisted of jieisous of 
Celtic blood (Pdgiau lit nip J> 20) I11 pi oof of 

this fact, Ltp|iin!>( rg it milks tint time imiulxis, 
diminish as we in ciIl liom the We Nli horde 1 and fiom 
Cornwall, tin j>1 ue s in wine h tin (Mtu 01 oiigmil 
Blltisll jiojuddiou is known to hue tike 11 iifnge' 
Tile soel d ehuuiiLs whnli e ountu lete il md 
mitigated the mthunus ot fuulility m nu du \ d 
life, were 111011 ueliy, the eliuieh, which vigoiously 
promote/l the c mane qnlion ot tin untie 1, mil dune 
all, the gloating wedth, jxiwn and lmjioitinee of 
the commons In oidei to tiee lunise It fiom tin 
lude anil insolent diet dim ot his gicat tendil 
vassals, the king, in ilmost eveiy I’lliojitan stdi, 
courteel the alliance ol the town coiimiurutie s, who 
had rtmauied mote in the eemditnm 111 which they 
hael been left bv the Homans than the inhabit 
nnta of the eouutry s md who win e ousupu ntly 
all along more' 01 less eqiposul to the growth and 
influences of feudality See Ml Mill 11 M By the u 
aid, oven befoie tlu ieirinatum of standing aimns, 
Romcthmg ipjiroidling to exeiutive power w is 
pi iceel in the li liids of the sovereign He was 
thus enabled to appoint and enfone the deuces of 
independent judges of his own, who 111 the earlui 
time were geneially churctmu u ami thus greatly to 
circumscribe the power and influence of all classes 
ot feudal proprietors over their dependents Though 


the period of bloom Of the feudal system was, as ire 
have said, from the 9th to the 13th centimes, ut 
most of the countries of Europe, it everywhere, in 
many of its features, long survived the latter period. 
Even considered as a social, and not merely as a 
legal institution, in which latter capacity it still 
e xists, it was m many 1 <:s]ieets w vigour in Scot- 
1 mel down to the ye ir 1747, when military tenures 
wen abolished by statute, as dangerous to public 
tranquillity 

FEU T)F. iTOIE, 01 ‘ running file,’ a dischaige of 
immki tiy into the an, made m honour of a victory 
or eitlii 1 gie it oee vsion It commences with the 
1 edit hand iri in of the line, who discharges his 
lift and is followed successively, at scarcely pi*r- 
(i)itibli' mteiv ils, by the men on his loft, until the 

I xtn me li ft of tl e line is u aclu el The effect much 
eh ] 11 nils on tlu legulanty with which the slight 
inti rval between the elischaigcs is pri'Scrvcd. 

FEU'EltBACH, Paul Johann Annflm, Ritter 
von om of the most distinguished criminal jurists 
ot (Itiminv, vv is bmn it le'ni 11th Novemtier 1775 
Biought up at Fi inkfurt on the Maine, where his 
fitlnr was m advocate, mil cdue tied m the gymnu 
slum then In wi nt in 17‘>2 to len.i, where he culti- 
v ited Ins mmel by the study of philosophy and them 
eh v oli el hnnself in jiositivi Liw 1 11 17% lie nj>]>cari d 
as emninal jurist in ork On On C'nnu of Jlvjh 

]’iiaimi and in the lowing yeai lie began to 
ele liver he Inns m the university of Jena In Ins 
lietures auel publishe il writings, ho lntiodueed into 
erimind jiuisjirudenee a nt w nntlioel of tie itment, 
which w is systi in itised in his < 'otnjx nebliiu of (Jcr- 
man J’eiid l.aw {In In hark tbi (him men, in Dcuinch- 
land r/i/h mb 11 jinnhihm Piivntiuhh, (Jnssen, 1801 , 

II Anil vein hi ittermaitr, 1S47) This celebmte'd 
w ork jil ie e d F at the he ail ot a new si hool of jurists, 
who muiit nu that the dee lsmn of the judge mevny 
1 im ought to Ik determined soldi by ui express 
ele live Mine of the pc nil lavv,nevii by lus own (lis 
eie tmn, mil who on that account ohtune el the name 
of lligomts In JS01 F was qijiomUd ordinary 
]nofissoi in Ten 1, but m 1802 aeei jitcel a call to Kiel 
in ISOt lie w is ie nnnul to the university ot L nut- 
shut , lmt m \t year, Jiavmg lie lived a commission 
to pie pin a jieml code 1 for Bnnu.i, lie'was trails 
felled to Muniih as privy lefiienilirv fen tho lmms- 
te rial, )udn 1 d, and jiolue de*pai tmtnts, md in 1808 
win ipjiointtd 70 iv v eounulloi 'The new penal 
code' whnli he 71I timed for Hu ma (A7 1 aftjent tzbucli 
Jitrdai lumn/uii/i llauui, Miincln 11,181 i), received, 

itte 1 1 few modifications, tin loyal apjinnal, and 
w is t ike 11 is a h isis in tlu e me nelatioii of tho 
e 11111 m il 1 iw ol si vi 1 il othe'i eountrie s lturing this 
pound ilso, lie jiuldislied his Kc'mirkable Cases m 
('lumnd L ivv (Mirhtituliqi (’/ mnnnh/rhfxfntte, 2 
Bdc , (lie ssi u, ISOS -1S11), w Inch fust led the way 
to 1 eluiier ]>s\Jiologicd ticatinent of such cases 
In 1812, lu published a work on Tual ley Jury, to 
whieh a second volume, on the Judicid Procedure 
ot Fi imp, wai added in 1821, as the result of a visit 
to Puis in 1821 In 1817 hi beeune seeoud 
pies dent ot the Court ot A]>]h*i 1 in Bamberg, and 
itterw nils first presielont of the Court of Ajipcal 
it Anspach for the He/ it elistiiet Iu 1832 he 
puhlinln d a woik on the unfoitunvtc Kaspar Hauser, 
whoso mysterious late bail btiongly attracted his 
internet lie had just edited a collection of his 
mise illineous vuitmgs, when lu died at Frankfurt- 
on tin Maine 25th May 18J3 An interesting hfe 
of F h is been written hy lus son, Ludwig (1/tben 


who have all distinguished themselves in Herman 
literature. x 




1 FITOERBACH—FEVER. 


FEUERBACH, Ltowio Anurkas, Gorman 
philosopher, fourth eon of the preceding, was horn 
at Ansp&ch, 28th July 1804 After studying theology 
for two year* at Heidelberg under Pauhts and Daub, 
m 1824 he was attracted to Berlin for the purpose 
of hearing Hegel, and soon after ho abandoned 
theology, with the view of tie voting himself entirely 
to philosophy In 1828 lie became pnmtdorrnt in 
the umveiBity of Eilangen, but in a few yean 
quitted the academical ehair, and gav t up his w holt 
timo to literary lilwuu In a am ill anonymous 
work (OfthmUn ubi> 'Joduml UndnbUchLt it, Nurn 
berg, 1880), which attracted litth attention when it 
appeared, he mditatid that lie Jiad alu ulv gout 
beyond the standpoint of his nnsttr Ilcgcl, by tom 
bating the dottnm of immortality JHiring the 
next few ye ars, lie published tint c works, oil portions 
of tlio histoiy of philoso])hy, Ire iting scat tally of 
the period botwi on Baton and Spino/o, of Luhnit/ 
ami of Pierre Bajle lint tliest histniual woiks 
only paved the way to a cntit il investigation into 
the nature of nligion and its itlatum to philosophy, 
the results of which havt hull givtn to the woiltl 
m several woiks wt 11 known to spt till ilive tilt olo 
giaus Tlio most <i It hr itetl of tin si is his w oik on 
the Nature of t bristiamty [Dan H'moi iJh Chmtcu 
thumi, Lt ip 1841 , 2 Vufl 1S41) wluth lus bun 
trnnslati tl into 1* nglisli Startin'' fiom tin lit gch m 
doctrine, that the Misolute eonits to eoiisiuuisiuhs 
only in humanity, F thimi to it any txisttme 
beyoutl the human const umstit ss, maintaining it to 
Ik imrely the projection by mail of lus own nit vl 
into the objttttto woild, on wluth lit ft els lus 
ilepcnthlite All uithoiity abovt man, inti tome 
quuntly all mm al obligation, is tlnretoit consistently 
regarded .as a delusion pioctiding from man himselt, 
and the lughtst good is expl until as that which 
is on the whole most ph asm able \ it, iud this 
highest good is furtlii t ivplainttl is consisting in 
roBMublance to that ldtal humanity wlmli mm 
creates foi himself, and windups as Mod ; Y kind 
of ideal tilt ism is time tme it t aim tl by F , but w lit n 
his doctrines wtle adoptitl by the mass ol < trinan 
eennniiuiirtts, they elegelit i iti <1, pah i]is logit ally, 
into an uctu il athiism, wluth urnmed any mold 
or social law impost d on flu milividii d timn my 
othci sonret thin liiinst If 'Tin woiks of I 1 ’ hive 
been toilet ttd, with additions and t urn < turns to 
bring than into imiiiliiio with hi, litit vnwt 
(F’« Sammtluke Hi He, 8 Mile, Lap JSH1- 1 So 1), 
and suiec thin lio has publish tl a woik entitle<\ 
Thcuqonit, (1V>7) 

FEUILLANS, (’ov 11 rAitov or, a n fonn of 
the Cistercian oide i, itmark ablt as forming part of 
the great religious mnv< ment in tlie Hum an ('atlioln 
Church elunng the lbth t , eoutt nijmrary with and 
probably stimulated by the progrtss of tin itcior- 
ination The author of tins it form was re an dt 
la Bamcre, abbot of thi ( istiiiuu monastery of 
FeuillanH, who, painfully stiuck by the relaxation 
of its disciplint, laid flow n for luinst If a nt w and 
much more austert tomst of lift, in wlanh lit soon 
found many imitators and assotiabs among the 
brethren of lna order The rub thus reformed va is, 
after consideiablc opposition from the advocatts 
Of the old nilc, approvt tl, with cert am modifier 
turns, bv Pope Sixtus V , thi u burned congre¬ 
gation, however, being still lift subject to tin 

authority of the abbot of C'lti am , and a con¬ 
vent was founded for them by Hi nry 111 m the 

Rite St Honorfi, Paris Tit subji etion to the 

abbot of Citeaux was removed by (’lenient VIII 
in 1695, and Urban VII, m lb.iO, separated the 
oongregathm into two branches, om for France, 
and the other for Italy, each under a distinct 
general The rules of both these branches were 


subsequently modified about the middle tS the 

same century ' 

The celebrated revolutionary club of the FeuiHahts 
took its name from this order, the convent of which,, 
m the Rue ISt Honorfi was the place of meeting for 
the memhei a of tlio dub It was founded lu 179& 
by Lafayette, bii'ycs, Laiochefoucanld, and others 
holding moderate opinions Tho club was at finjt i 
tilled thi ‘t’ompanjr ot 1789,’ and was intended 
to sujmort tlu t(institution igunst the ultra party, 
lt reckoned among its uiembus mdivatluals of all 
tlasses, who tool, (lit constitution of England as 
tin lr model This opposition strud, howevCfr, 
only to atieltrab the ri volutioriai y movement 
On tin 27th lanuiiy 1791, on Count Clermont 
Tommie hung tlutul pusident of the) club, ft 
popular msuiiietion biokc out .agnniBt lt, and, on 
(he 28tli March, tlu assembly m the e loistei was 
foieihly dispersi tl by a l aging mob 

F F.UILLF.TON (Fr), lita ally a small leaf, 
sigmfn s tint portion <<t v jiobtie.il ncwsjiapcr set 
apart for intelligentt of a non political character, 
for ciitmsms on ait, httratine ekt , and usually 
stjni,itetl 1 1 out tin m am sheet by <a line The 
Je mile ton is m invention of the Journal (let DfliatS, 
wlmli Hinn the yen 1800, his held an important 
jilne in the sjilitit of htt i ary tnht ism By degrees, 
tlu lie lit s It ttre s e It int lit begin to |ietv .ado lt, ana 
tlu i t suit was v spt us of light gminnliHtic litera¬ 
tim, m winch .lults 1 nun btcume tho atltnow- 
lt dgt il king In tlu >i us iliumdmtely preceelmg 
tlu Febitniy nvolution, tntm lomanccs wire spun 
out in tlu h uilhton Tin (’ onstitutionncl , in par- 
tnulii, mult 1 irgi ptrumiry jirofits by tho social 
lojiiant is of Eugene .Sm , which it publiBlud m tlllB 
m min i The Ficnch systi in has ht t'n imitated m 
Fiiglind siul Mummy, though with leas success 
than m Fi met 

J< EVICT)A, m island ol Bntisli Columbia, is 
situated in thi (.tilt of Mt mg) a, bitwt t n \ ancouver 

1 si mil imtl the uinluunt Jt is in 1 at FI" 41'N , 
and long 121" \V , im Hilling 12 milts m length by 

2 m itciagi bit.adtli It jiosessts ,i snug llttlo 
lit)bum wluth ijijii us to lm all tlie mole valuable 
on at t mint of (lit supt I lor tpi ihty ot (lie tin 1 which 
abounds oi tlu spot Its louiution is midirstood 
lobe vv holly ol him stone 

l 1 EVER (I it /ilnn, from Jnub, I grow warm, 
oi pah ips from jff/nud 1 t h anst), i form of dntoaso 
t li u at tensed pmuijnlly by men ase of the tem- 
pti iture of tlu body, wluth, however, leqmrcs to 
lie irtimittd it cording to the utato of the internal 
puts, iatlit r +han tilt ixternil, tho Biufwc of 
the bode .ml partiail uly of the extrenuties, baug 
not unfit i jut ntly eolel latlitr than warm llaving 
regard to tin lit at of tlu BUrimo only, ft ver bias 
ci rnrnorily been tonsult rtd as pissang through three 
clistiiu t, Bt agt s, mort or It sb m arkul 1, the cold or 
shivering st igc , 2, the hot st agt , .1, the sweating 
stage 'i his dt script ion )■> peift t tly t orrect in most 
east s, 1ml, il it qiuiis to he t|ii difit tl by the remark, 
th at t vt n in tlu cold st agt 'if fevi rs, it is now well 
asterf i iud tli.at the blood and tlu internal organs 
litvt in tltv itetl temperature, as estimated by the 
tin miomrt>r lotioduad into tht cavities of the 
body In tin add stag, of fcvei, accordingly, 
and even lit thi most vndt ut ague, when the teeth, 
arc cliattu’ng with cold, and the whole surface 
iH pah and tl ninny, the skate of tho system IB 
will e\,iii“Rid by tin aphorism of Virchow (the 
most ingenious and comprehensive of the modem 
cx)>omnts of the pathology of fever), to the effect 
that ‘the outer parts freeze while the inner bum* 
Increased heat of the body, therefore, is the most 
essefatial, perhaps the only essential phenomenon of 



fever The other symptoms are-loss of appetite, 
thirst, restlessness, and vague general uneasiness, 
often headache, and diffused pains m the back 
and limbs, a frequent pulse, -which is sometimes 
also full and hard, a furred tongue, often with 
red margin , a flushi d face and suffused eyes, 
vitiated secretions, and general derangement of the 
functions, with great debility of the voluntary 
movements of tht limbs The disease often < om 
mences with a shivering, oi rigor, as it is tieluu 
eally called, this leads tlnough the cold stige 
to the hot, which usually follows pretty npidly, 
and is attended by ill the lebrile phenomena m 
then highest degree, the skin bung often vciy 
pungently warm to the h uid, dry, and Ji irsh, by 
and by, the pores appuu to open, moistun begins 
to beelew the sutfaer, and tire pungent hr at iln 
appears the disease is then about to pis-, into its 
fcnnd or sweating stage, wlm.li usluti m tire 
Convalescence Foi the sptud symptoms of par 
tietdar fevers, se<' Tyuius and 'iviiioiu Fkyius, 
Small iox, Soapi l 1 Injii, Mpasils, 'U.n-, 
InTEKMiriEM' and JllMltllM Flwi, YtU ow 
Fevfr 

Besides being Urns tlie leading I let in a nnirlii r 
| of specific diseases, fever ib also isHoeiiticl with 
many othei founs of time isc as a meoudary 01 
Buboidinate phenomenon connected with an mllam 
mutton oi othu distuntly local diseise Thus, in 
Pneumonia (q v ) or Knti rites (q v), lent is is 
much a jiart of the symptoms ns pun 01 any other, 
and even m some chronn or long si ending diseases, 
as m Consumption (q v ), i slow ind eonsunnng 
type of fevei (see III cm Fivu) is found to 1« 
very generally piesmt Indeed time is no couth 
tion which uiles so huge a put ot the physician's 
duty, whether m the w ly of distinguishing diseases 
or of curing them, is this <(institutionil stile 
Fever is also vuy glacially pn \ ile at iftt r single il 
operations md injuuis, ot whieli it constitutes one 
or the leading dangeis, md in nudwiluy prattne, 
it is well known as constituting l ] ugo pait ot the 
risks of the jmiujk ral state, whetlui in the slightei 
form commonly i ilhdn it ml, 01 in tin more die iebd 
and fatal, often epidemic, foim oi l’ucipcial Fee 11 

(q t ) 

The firmly of friers is thus copulated pretty 
naturally into two large groups, in one of which the 
fevei is the greatly midounuatiug flit, and detc-r 
mincH the specdie chaiaetii of tho disease the 
local disease (if present) being quite suboicbnate, 
and usually second uy in point of time, the other, 
whom tho opposite* older pit vails, md tlie fuel is 
obviously second m J leme tho distinction <m 
bodied m medical languigt betwei'ii ulwpnthu (i e, 
self originating, spontant ons) and symptomatu oi 
secondoiy fevers Fevtrs are ilso distinguished 
with refi’ienot to tluir luodt of dillunon, as Epi 
eleimc (q v ) and Endemic (q \ ), oi with reterence 
to their supposed c mse, as eontagious, infectious, 
malanous, jrucuinonic lhciunatu, Ac , or with 
leferi'nco to their iniiihutal symptoms and their 
peculiarities of eourst and termination {the pitsumcd 
specific phenomena atti it tmg, of couise, particulu 
attention), as truptne (see Excnihimai 1) or non 
eruptive, bilious, gistric, entene, mucous, putrul, 
malignant, typhoid, Ac 

Among thesr distimtions, based upon the course 
of the* level, one demands particular notice, as 
involving an importvnt law of icbrile diseases 
generally, and of v Luge class of fevirs of waim 
climates m pirtii nlai Penoelic increase and dimi¬ 
nution, oi paroxysms of longi'i or shorter eluratiou, 
with intervals of more or less perfect relief from 
all the symptoms, are characteristic of most diseases r 
of this kind, but especially of those arising from ! 
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malana, l e., emanations from the soil, 1 educed 
undor the influence of tolar heat. The duration of 
the paroxysms and of the intervals, the complete 
intermission, or more partial remission, of symptoms, 
bciomo m such cases the characteristic facts that 
mark the type, ns it is called, of the fever, which 
is accordingly distinguished os intermittent, remit¬ 
tent, or continued , and, according to the length 
ot the' periods, Tertian, Quartan, Quotidian, &c. 
(<i ') 

I he true pitliology, m ultimate essence of the 
librrlc stale, is still n subject open to question , but 
it is in ueordunce with modern physiology to legard 
li vu as count i tod with somi* complex efcraugpment 
of the fractions on which tho aniin il heat is ltuown 
to tit pi nd—vi/ , tho nutrition ol tho textiuea, oi tho 
vatil tillages constantly in o|relation between tho 
blotrtl, on iln one irand, and tlie ultimate atoms of 
solid textilet on tin other .Itccent observations 
bav i sin wu tb it, in the pai ovy sm of ague, tlio waste 
of tht nitroguioiH tissues is in excess, and further, 
tin curious result ippcais to lie aimed at, that for 
almost tuiy gi mi of cxcittion ropiestntiug this 
t vitss oi w istc in a givt il time, that is a propor¬ 
tion il incieisc ot tin it mpu iture of the blood, 
at<oi(bug to jeeui ito thuiuoiuctiic observations 
J£ suth obscrv itious aro coiioboiated and extended, 
it will jtiobibly appiui that the mist* of lover is to 
hi lountl in an inert ed destructive decomposition 
ot the vtmus of tcxti throtiirh the oxygen absorbed 
at the lungs ami cut idatul with the blood , perhaps 
undci the intlinm of i duangcincnt of nervous 
system, vvhitli hvs been sbtwn by cxjicnmeut to 
h ivc, a voiy m uktd contiul over tlio generation of 
alum il lu it 

'J’be trt itment of f *vor wdl be considered under 
tile a p u itc founs alu i<ly refined to 

FEVERFEW (1‘i/nlhi um pnrthciuum or Mafn- 
cana pat Illinium), a ptii.mu d plant, fonnd in waste 
plat t s and nc u lictlgc s in Bi it un md m vny parts of 
Luitqit It is Imt inn vllv allitd to Chamomile (q v ), 
ami rtilliuou in it 1 \ to Wild ( h.iraomde (M.alnama 
chamonulla), and much lescrubit s these plants m its 



Common Feverfew (Af/tl) uitrtu jmi theniwn), 
a, floret of tho rav, ft, floret of the disc, r, fruit, shewing the 
toothed membranous pappus ' 


its flowers smaller its habit ot growth is erect, us 
stem much branched, and about 1—2 feet high. 
has a strong, somewhat aromatic smell ft tjSf oncer 




a popular remedy in ague, and from tuna immemorial 
has bean used as an emmenagogue. It is employed 
m infusion, and u stimulant and tome. A double 
variety is not uncommon m gardens.—Of tbe same 
£enus with F. is the Mayweed (P t nodorum or M 
modora), with leaves more resembling those of 
chamomile, hut almost scentless, and large flowers, 
with white ray and yellow disc, very common in 
cornfields and waste places in Britain and through¬ 
out Europe 

FE'VERWORT (TVtoiteiim per/ohatum), a per 
ennial plant of the natural order Cajm/oliana', having 
an erect, round, hairy, hstul ir stem, from one to four 
feet high, opposito ox ato lain enlato i ntire leaves, 
axillary whom of flowers, with tubular 5 lolied 
corolla, and leathery 1 staled homes It is a native 
of North Ament i, vv he re its dried and roustt <1 bei ru s 
have been occasionally used as a substitute foi i ofli e, 
but it is chiefly valued for its medicinal properties, 
its roots acting as an emetic and mild cathartic It 
is sometimes culled Tmlar's Root, from Dr Ti ideal 
who first brought it into notice 

FEZ (Ar Fan), the chief and most northerly 
province of the empire of M iroeco, occupn s the 
country between the Atlas Mountains and the 
Mediterranean Its population is estimated at 
about 3,200,000, < onsisting of Beils rs, Moors, Ainbs, 
Negroes, Jews, and a few Isotope ms The pun me t 
is divided into fifteen dihtrnts - Fez, the capital of 
the province, in lat 3F b' N , and long about r »“ O' 
W, was founded by Moby J.tlris 11, in tbe year 
808 All, and was reckoned dcuing the middle 
ages — when it was the capital of the kingdom of 
Marocco—one of the most iniguilicuit and Ingest 
cities in the Mohammedan world It is haul to 
have contained about 90,000 dwelling houses, and 
about 700 mostjues, and was celebrated for its 
splendid public buildings, schools, and sen id the 
institutions On the removal of the court to Marocco, 
about the middle of the 16th c, F giadually 
fell into decay It is still, how « ver, a plat e of 
considerable importance The situation of F is 
singular, it lies m a valley, formed by suriouncl 
mg hills into a sort of funnel, the higher puts of 
which are covered with trees, oi inge moves, anel 
orchards It is ebvided into Old anel New F by 
one of the upper branches of the helm, and h is 
a population variously estimated at lrom 20,000 to 
nearly 90,000 souls There are 100 mosques, ot 
which the most important is that built by the 
Sultan Muley Jxdris, which contains Ins inonuinu.f, 
and is an inviolable refuge for criminals, however 
guilty On account of its numeious mosques and 
relics, it is regarded as the Holy thty of the weste ,n 
Arabs It his seven well attended hi bools T lie 
old palace of the sultan is luge, but is now tailing 
into decay In other respects, the external .it,pi e t 
of F, with its numerous baths, eai avunsei is (of 
which there aie about 200), and ba/aait, resembles 
that of Moliamme elan towns in genenl, the mul 
titude of hotels and shops alone imparting to it i 
peculiar and more Euiopean chirartei A consult.! 
able traele is still earned on, by means of caravans, 
With the adjoining countries on the seiuth auel 
east, extending as fai as Timbuktu F eames 
on manufactures of woollens, bisIrh, silk stuff*., 
girdles, slippers, fine carpets, Ac Its artisans are 
also skilful workers in gold and jewellery 

f FEZZA'N (more correctly, Frssa-N), an extensive 
i oasis m the north of Afnea, lie 24"—31° N lat, 
and 12°—18° E. long It lies south of the regency 
,o| Tripoli, and has a population variously estimated 
st from 75,000 to 150,000 souls The north is for 
: the most part hills, but the hills are composed 
of perfectly bare, black quartz sandstone, with no 
, , 

rvr—- ' ■ .. ’V' 

nvers or brboks among them, «4 tin* i» 

mainly a level waste of dry sand. Not mote tbaft 0 
tenth of the soil is cultivable la the neighbors#*! 
of the villages, which are situated mainly lb the 
wadies, wheat, barley, to, are cultivated, Ciwpj 
and horses are reared in considerable numh^tSi. 
Lions, loopards, hjainas, jackals, wild-cats, poWk’* ' 
pinos, v id turns, ostriches, buzzards, &c, are fouftdk' 
in abundance The inhabitants are a mixed raCOy' 
of a brown coloui, in many respects resembling, 
tbe negroes, but are generally W'ell formed The 
original inhabit uits belonged to tlie lierber family, 
but since tbe invasion of the country by the Arabs * 
lu the loth c , the tiaces of tins native North 
African element hive gradually bi'como very faint 
The language spoke n is n corrupt mixture of Berber 
and Aiabu This people are far behind m civilisa¬ 
tion, and oei upy themstlvus with gardening and the 
manufacture of the most indispensable necessaries 
of life Considerable trade is carried on by means 
of carav ins between the mtorjoi of Afrioa and the 
coast F is thi Phuzania of the ancients, against 
which the Romans, undci Cornelius Bolbtis, under¬ 
took a campaign about 20 n < Ruling the classic 
period, as will as m the middle ages, it was 
governed by its own princes who were at first 
independent, but afterwards becanio tributary to 
the pash is of Tripoli In the jonr 1842, F was 
conquerid by the Tuiki, and since that time had 
re m uueil a Turkish jiashalie Murzuk, the capital 
of F , is a well limit town, with broad streets and 
a population of 2800 Mcithandise to the value of 
2.21,000 annually ibangis bands here, and of that 
amount 1 he slavi traele forms seven eighths Murzuk 
is now tlio gxoat starting point from the north for 
tin interior of Negroland Coinjuro Barth’s Travels 
in Control Africa (Loncl 18 r >7), and also the descrip¬ 
tions gmn ot Fi/zfLn by Duihain, Clapperton, 
Ouelney, Kn baidson, l)r \ ogel, Ac 

FIAR See Fra and LnriiFNi 

F1AR8 (a wold Baid by Jamieson to bo of 
Gothic origin, nud to exist in the same form in 
Icolauilii ) 'I’lie June pines in Siotlaud are the 
prices of the differ cut kinds of glam of the 
gioivth f eaeli lourity for the piicoding crop, 
as hxtd ! y the sintinee of thu sliuifl, proceeding 
on the ri port of a jury Hiiiniiumul for the pur- 
jhihi hi foie wdiotn the ividuiei of farmers and 
corn di ihra is pioilueul r J’h( values thus officially 
iiMertunul sirvi as ,i ink foi amertaimng the 
pmis of giam in ill (ontiaitfl where they aie 
not fixed by the ]i irties, and lu many sale's it 
is agreed to auipt the rates fixed by the hart* 
Ministers’ btij« nils, m so far as tin v consist ot 
gi.uri, and erown duis, n. also paiel by tlie bars 
jnuis of the lounty foi i ich yi ir With a view to 
*hi lattei, fnrs, m fiunnr times, win stiuek in 
e si in quit An eirm in stalking tlie liais will not 
afiord a giouinl of suspension 

Hie form of jiioeulun in ‘ striking the* bars,’ as it 
is i. ilhel, is regul ited by -\< ( o f Sederunt, 21st Dec. 
1723, ri neweil 29tli lu In u.iry 1723 'J’Jie time fixed 
by this act foi summoning the jury u between the 
4tli and 20tli of tebnury, and tlie verdict must 1)8 
returned before 1st March, old stylo , which is gens- ■ 
rally umaiileri rl too early, as before that tune not 
much gram of the jnivious ciop lias beeu brought 
into the market Mi Ban lay, sheriff substitute 
of Pcrthslnie, m lus Digest, givflfc the following 
account of this difficult and delicate process M 
praitiseil in Ins county ‘In Perthshire, the fiari 
court is luld on the last Friday of February*or the 
first Friday Oi March. The jury consists of eight 
heritors, a few farmer?, and some neutral parties, 
especially one or two able to check the Ctidi'DatbMMk 
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An oxpenpnced accountant is sworn, and nets 
as such, but is not on the jury, and is paid a fee 
from the county rates. The list of the ]ury is 
shifted every alternate year, thereby giving aufhcient 
releaso fiom duty, aud yet securing persons skilled 
in the practice Home years ago, it -was arranged to 
take no juior who either pml or rc-oeivcd rents 
according to the bars, but this greatly limited the 
choice, and was complained of, and abandon! d All 
considerable dealers m Perthshire victual, whetlnr 
resident m Perthsliin or (lscwhcro, an uniformly 
summoned, and in addition, evciy person whom 
name is given in by wliiftver pi 1 mm mti rt xti <1 ’ 
As giain is commonly sold accoieling to might, 
one shilling bung g<ncially allowed cm wheat lor 
every additional pound weight on iniy bushel, 
on an upplie itioo by tin larnius, it w is agnexl to 
determine Hit classification by t iking a cutnin 
weight as the point of illusion Tin lust tiling 
which the jury do is consequently to ileti mum the 
point of weight Tin witnesses lit then sworn to 
the schedules, which they rieiivc efti i lidivost, 
and m which they mse'rt every separite quantity of 
grain sold, with the* elates anel pneis divided into 
first and second classes, according is the judgment 
of each witness ehetites, ami the weight of each 
parcel 'J’he lcsults of the sepuato schedules aie 
mseiteel by the acemmtmt in a gene) il schedule, 
which is suimne el up by tin u count mt, such me m 
bors of the juiy as ue capable assisting Inin The 
result constitute s the liais pnee s for the year The 
same mode is not ulopted m Englanel, but weekly 
averages of till gi im sold at public in.iikets we 
ascertained and published pi tlic OaetU, and this 
is without inspect to the pioduie of partieulir 
counties. <) (,eo IV c (>0, r > and 0 Viet e 14 , 
9 anel 10 Viet e 22 Heu Jhstornal Airmail of 
the Stnkinq oj the J'hws in Scotland, by tlcorgc 
Paterson, Esq, Aelvocato, lb”)2 

FIA'HGO, a term borrowed from the Italun 
theatre, and now natuialiseel in Fi nice and (in 
many, besides being oce asion illy usi d by English 
writers It signifies a fuhuc to ph isi on the pert 
of nn actor oi singer, ami is thus tin opposite of 
fin ore, although why the wind, wliu h simply nn ms 
a bottle, should <ome to he finis applnel is went 
than anybody knows hi Italy, it is not uncom 
mon to bear an unlit nee < ly out, ‘ (Hi), old, fiann,’ 
even when the singer lias indy made i single i ilse 
note 

FI'AT, m English Liw, a slioit order or wirrant 
of Borne judge foi making out or allowing certain 
processes 

FIBER See Musquash 

FI'BRE (Lat Idn a), a term of very common use 
•as applied to objects of a stringy or tluculbke 
charactel, w bether of the ilium il, ve gi talih oi nun 
eral kmgelom Minerals ire ofti ti di scubed as ot a 
fibrous structure or appenance hi which tluio is, 
however, no possibility of dctaclung the apparent 
fibres fioni the gmeral mass, oi m which tliev iro 
inflexible and buttle if eletae hod but a more perh 11 
example of mineral libre is found in Amianthus, a 
variety of Asbi si i s (q \ ) For the suentihe use 
of fibre with regaid to the animal kingdom, we 
refer to tlio article Mt sort, for its seientitie use 
with reganl to the vegetable kingdom, to Vegj 
tabu* Tissue and to Wood am> Woody Fnmr 
In its more pofiulir, but perfectly w curate use, it 
includes the hair or w ool of quadrupeds, the silken 
tlirc wls ot the cocoons of silk worms and other 
msutB, the hbies of the leaves and of the inner 
bofk of plants, and the elongated cells or hairs 
oonneited with tho seeds of plants, tue ordinary 
materials of cordage aud of textile fabrics 


Of mineral substances, amianthus alone has been 
used for textile fabnos, and that only to a very 
limited extent Animal and vegetable fibres have, 
from the earliest ages, supplied man with cordage 
and w itli cloth How the invention took place, can 
only be matter of conjecture. 

The ammal fibres used for textile purposes are 
chiefly of the two classes already mentioned- (1) 
the wool or hail of quadrupeds, and (2) tho silk of 
the cocoons of insects To these may bo added (3) 
tht Byssus (q v ) of molluscs, but this class contains 
only the* Byssus of tlie> Pima (q v ) ot the Medl- 
ti rrant in, m article) of ancient anel high reputation, 
but more ot curiosity than of use The stuns and 
intestines of annuals, although sometimes twisted 
or plutiel for various uses, can seaiccly he reckoned 
among the fibrous matin nils nfforeleel by the animal 
kmgelom Fen information rcgareling the fibres 
obtained fiom the cocoons of insects, see Silk and 
Htikwohm It is to tho first class that the 
gre itci mi mix i of different kinels of annual fibre 
used for textile purposes belong, anel tho wool of 
the sheep far i see eels all the rest m importance 
>Se i Sim v* and Wool But the wool or luur of other 
qu iiliupcdx is also to some extent usod, as of the 
font (ste (ioAi and Am oi y), the Alpaca (ei v ), 
the (’ imel (q v ), the Bison (q v), the Musk Ox 
(q v ) the Y ik (q v), and the Chiuchilla (ei v ), 
.ill ot which, ivoij 1 the list —mil it has but a 
doubtful cl um to . nuntioneil—are, like the 
sheep, rn min uits I he liur of comp natively few 
aniinds is sufliuentiy long foi textile puiposes, or 
cm lx pieicured in sufficient abundance to make 
it of ecouomic importance The wairnth of cloth¬ 
ing depends ninth on the linemtss of tho hair, 
anil on other cliai icte rs m winch wool parliculaily 
i veils 

1 in useful veget ible fibres are far more numerous 
and vanous than the mimil They aie obtained 
limn plants of n itui il nidus viry diflucut fiom 
eaib other, none ot them, howcvtl, belonging to 
tin eliss of auogmous or cijptoganiems plants 
'Ibiy m obtuiud elso fiom elili unt parts of plants 
Those w Im h in dclive el from exogenous pi mts are 
eitlui the fibres of the inner li n k (oi Baxi, q v ), 
as fl ix, iienqi, &,e , or h urs of the fiuit, as cotton 
'L'lii use ful fibre s of i iiilogtnoiis jtl mts sometimes also 
lx long to the fruit, is coir or cocoa nut fibre, anel 
the unimportant tilnc of cotton grass The spathe 
of some of the palms is sometimes .also sufficiently 
tilnous aud strong to be use el fen bags &c , without 
separation of its hbies the filues of the interior of 
the sttm of old cocoi nut plints ire sometimes used 
for coarse* purposes, the fibrous eliaiactir of the 
stems of tlu sleuthr palms called rattans, of bul¬ 
rushes &< , lits them for wicker woik, for plaiting 
into chair bottoms, mil the like , the roots of the 
Aquas (q v) yield hbies useful for various pur- 
posi s, but gene r illy, the more valuable fibres 
obtained from endogenous plants are those of their 
lc ive s, either of tlie le if stalks— as 1’iass iba fibre 
amlGomuto or Ejoo fibre, both ptoduced by palms 
—or of the blade of the k*af, as Pmo apple fibre, 
Pita Flax, New Zealand Flax, Bowstring Ilemp, &c. 
The fibres of the leavcB of endogens being paiallel 
to each other, are easily obtained of sufficient length * 
for economical purposes, whilst the reticulated 
fihi es of the leaves of exogens, even if long enough, 
which is comparatively seldom the case, cannot do 
separated for use The hast fibres of exogens, 
howevci, are often of sufficient length, and easily 
si parable Their separation is generally accom¬ 
plished by steeping m water, or by frequent bedew¬ 
ing with water, so as to cause a partial rotting of 
tho other parts of the bast and of the bark which 
covers it But the fibres of endogens being in, 







general discoloured and injured by tins process to 
ft much greater degree than those of exogens, mere 
mechanical means are usually preferred for their 
separation, such as beating, passing between rollers, 
and scraping The fibres of many leavos are separ¬ 
ated by si raping alone The fibres of fruits, as 
cotton, exist m nature in a tu parate state, like the 
wool or hair of animals, and require metoly to bo 
collected and cleaned 

A complete enumeration of the kinds of v egetihle 
fibre applied to economical purjxtsc's would not bo 
easy Flax, Ilemp, and Cotton have* long had the 
pro eminence 1 o these hav c leu ntl> be t u added 
New Zealand Fla\, Jute,, Sunn or (sunn Hemp, 
Ooir, Pita Flax Abai t or Msmlli Hemp, Bow 
string Ilemp, China (liass, Pi issilia, and many 
otliera New Kinds an continually being luought 
under notice, and to tins mdustii d t \hibitioiis md 
inelustnal mnsiums line' most bontfn lolly cemtri 
buted New kinds, houtiei, do not niimidntily 
command the attention they eh serve ‘If a new 
product is suit into the markit,’ iiys 111 Hoyle, 
‘iew of the ngulir eustomeis will buy it, as tiny 
want that to which tin n mailnni ry md m inufac 
tuu's are suited’ But foi the judgment and entoi- 
pnsc ot Mi S elt, it might hue be on long e re, ilpaea 
wool lead obtained lls pii sent plui unong the 
matenals of 0111 jinniif ietines, mil time is mueh 
reason to think tint m my vcgitabli hbn a, now 
little rcgarih d, miy yit in like, inannci be oviltul 
to important!' 

Foi the use of legetable films in the mainif lotiui 
of paper, sei 1 ’aih 

lirivOis Pi ams Without attempting a com 
pleto enumiiution of jil mts wliiih yuhl films 
employed lor Monomnd put posts, we gin the 
following us a list which nny lie. nseiul Many of 
the subjects will he ton ml tnateil in sijniate 
articles, oi moit fully noticed undo the nvturd 


orelois 

capitals 


The most nupoitaut arc liulicituil by 


I Evocneots PrANrs 
1 hbm of the Fiuit 

Nat. Old Malunra CO'ITON, jiroduced by species 
of Omv/pium 

- ‘stunitiaua Silk cotton, or vipel ibk idle, 

tin prodtito of Jtnmbax tilloiutii, Ac 

- Aykptadaut l 'J In silk like down of Hit 

seeds of 1 u„mi in Silk (Asrltpiai Vyruica) 

2 Flint 1 of the Inna /mil m Fad , 

Nat Old. JlTalt urea Deck mee JI< nip (Ilibanu tan 

nabiiiu\) —Other species of Jlibntus, Al- 
tluia cuimnhuin, bida abutibin, Ar 

— - Stenuhncur Anninbir of species of ibflirent 

fincri, soiin of them cultivated to a small 
Cltt lit 

— -- Tdiacta, Juit (Gorthmv* uliUnius, C caji 

guUuii, Ac)-The bast of some tins of 
tins f nmly is tho Lindm or Lnnt (TtIni 
Eurojiaa, Ac ) la used foi mats, ropes, Ac 
Boo Bam 

- Linarew 1L4 K, the product of Linum cu 

tatiiumuni 

— - LtQain.in.Hscc— Sinn, Tubhulporc Hi mp, Ac , 

file produce of specie •> of Vi utalarm 
Spanish Bioom [Sjmliumjuwturn) 

Bokhara Clover (J/c hiatus aiboria) 

* Dhunchec (Sesbanta at utenta ) 

Species of CVwus (as ( ommon Broom), Butea, 
ParKinstmia, Pavlania, Ac 

— - Atdeptadacctc Jctcc ( Marsdcma tcnacu- 

sima) 

Yercum or Mudar (species of Culotropis) 
Virginian Silk (Asetipms bunata, A dcbilu) 
Other species of several genera 

..- Apocynact re Canadian Hemp {Apocynum, 

cannabmum). 


Nat Ord Ui ticece Common Nettle (Urtioa dfafatjond 
other species of tTrUca. , 

Species of Bcehmena, ono of them yielding 
China Grass Fibre V - 

- Cannabmaeetc HKMP (Canna.hu satwa% , 

Hop (Hamulus lupului) 

- Muracta The bark of some species tfr Fig. < 

- Vu iu fa a lnnt i haik and roots of SOBS* * 

specu s of I’me and lir , 

- Unknown lluuc *■ 

II Endogenous Plants 

Nat Old Iihaita . 

Ni w ZiATANl! 11 AX, fdno of leaves of 
Phormmm U nor 

Bowstring lb lop, fibre of leaves of speaies 
of Suiist inn a 

Fibre of leans of sjieues of Alot! and of 
1 it r i a 

- AmamlUdta Pita Hai, fibre of leaves pf, 

Aqau Amu if ana 

libu of hares of s]>* ucs of Fonrcreiya. 

- Minima \baei oi Manilla Hemp, and' 

1*1 uitani Fibrt, obtained from leaves,of 
spi e u s of Mu \n 

- Ihomdiaua J’inr apple Fibre, Uurratow, 

Ac, fi bits of lea vis ot specu s of Jit oincha, 

Ac 

- Pavilavacca Fibics of haves of fricrow-jiinos. 

- Palnumw Coin oi coins nut fibre, from 

busk of cmoi nut 1 dire of cocoa-nut 
slim (bnnuto oi Fjoo fibre, fiom Icaf- 
stdks of llomuto J’ttlm (Atcnya sacchan- 
faa) 

Pins ilia, from Atlnlca fuwftra and Leopold* 
nun Pianaba (the (Tiiquu biqui l’alm) 

Otln r tibies fiom leaf Btnlks, Ac, of many 
palms 

- Ci/i>rrai i rr Film fiom h ivrs of Li iQphurum 

taiumbinum (sec Cotton (.hash) Mats, 
chair liottoms, Ac, inadtl of different 
CupuatLa 

- Ch annum or Chassis Esparto (Stipa tena - 

f imwa) 

Moonja (bnuharum mintja) 

FI'BKINR is in organic < (impound, occurring 
both in animils uid plants In its chemieal com¬ 
position it ilosily iisuuldis albumin anil cascine, 
md it v as until iccintly lx lined th it thrso three 
snbstani i jinssessi d i common ladn d, to which 
the nunc jnolune (fiom jnuhno, 1 am first) wag 
gi\m, the pintimi hung logarded iis tho pi unary 
bisn of all tho tisiuiH of the body Hencej we 
fitqmuUy find fibniie described as one of tho 
preiti mo bodie.s 

lulmru is mainly distinguished from tho allied 
substances, albumin anil cisune, by its sepalation 
in a soli 1 state, in the' form of ixtrimily delicate 
filaments or lamella., fiom any fluid m which it is 
dissolved, aery shoitly afti r the abstraition of the 
latte r fiom tho organism 

Animal iibrmt, wlucli is of the gioatmt physio- 
logieal importanic, ocellis Jirnn ipally in tho blood, 
the lymph, and the ihyli In older to obtain it in 
a stall of purity, w c hi it or stn tho blood with 
a bundle of twigs, to which tin iibrino adheres in 
strnys Tlic mipun fibrim thus edit lined is theg 
rinsed with w iter, boiled with olcnhul anil ether, 

—to remove fatty matti rs—aud elm d In healthy 
V< noui bioul, it scareely ever amounts to 3 m IOOO ' 
pvrts, its aveiage quantity being 2 3 Small, how- 
evir, is its amount is, it \ anymore than any otnet 
eonstitucnt of the blood, ami m ai ute inflammatory 
diseasis !som( times exieedi its average by five or 
six times Moreover, artcml blood contains more 
fibrmt than venous blood In the lymph and chyle, 
it occurs in consielerably less quantity than kt the' 
blood In mflominatory exudations, we find Shrine 
in tho contents of tho serous cavities—as, for 
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example, of the pleura and peritoneum—and on 
the mucous membrane (as in croup), in these 
cases, it usually occurs in a state of spontaneous 
coagulation 

There are good physiological reasons for believing 
that h brine is formed from albumen, i£nd not directly 
from the food, and as librme contains a little more 
oxygen than albumen, it has been inferred that it is 
formed from the latter by a process of oxidation 
As, however, more fibniie is found in the blood 
in pneumonia— when a considerable portion of the 
lungs is rendered impel vious, to air—than in almost 
any other disease', wo are mchned to adopt thi 
opposite hypothesis, that the augmentation of the 
fionne m inflammatory blood is caused by an 
insufficient supply of oxygen When oxygui is 
abundantly introduced into thi blood, the fibrinc 
rapidly undci goes further tiansfurinations on the 
other hand, when, in conseqw nc< of wipe did icspi 
^ ration, the quantity of oxygi n < onvt ycd to the blood 
is not sufficient to effect the iurthci normal oxi 
da^ioil or transformation oi the hbrine, w i li ivo .in 
accumulation of tli it constituent w the circulating 
fluid 

It lias, however, been a disputed question, whether 
librme is ptoduccd in the elaboiation oi in the 
disintegration of the tissui s For tin discussion of 
this subject, and of otliu points conncctid with 
fibrine, wc must refer to Lt limaim’s Physiological 
Chemistry, vol 1 pp 361-%4 

The substance forming the m iss of fle sh or nuts 
cular tissue was formerly loguded os identical with 
coagulated blood hbriin The twm substances ut, 
however, chemically distinct, and the muscle hbnne 
will he described undo its new chomicil name, 
Syniootne (from sunteuuin, to contract or render 
tense) 

FIBROUS TISSUE Sec Tissues 

FI'CHTF, Joiicnn (Tom th», an illustrious 
German philosopher, was bom at ltammeau, m Uppei 
Lusatia, 19th May 1762 11 is carbest years were 
marked by a love of solitary musing and meditation 
When a mere child, In was wout to wander forth 
to upland fields, that he might enjoy the pleasure 
of gazing into the illimitable distance In 177b, be 
was placed at the gymnasium of I'lorta, near liaum 
burg, and in 1780 he entires! the university of 
Jena, where he devoted himsolt at first to theology, 
but afterwards to philosophy Durnig the yiars 
1784—1788, he supported himself in a piccaiions 
way as tutor m vanous Saxon families Subse 
quontly, be went to Zurich in a similar capacity, 
wheio lie made the aoijuaintance of the excellent 
lady who afterwards bccami his wift, Johanna Maria 
Rahn In 1701, F obtained i tutoiship itWirsaw, 
in the house of n Polish nobleman The situation, 
however, proved disagreeable, mil was thrown up 
by the fastidious plulosophtr, who next proceeded 
to Konigsberg, where he had an interview with 
Kant, of whom he had become an ardent diseiple 
Here he wrote, m 1702, his Knhk all>r Uffenbarung 
(Critique of all Revelation), w lu< h he shewed to 
that philosopher who praised it highly, but still 
maintained a ttrtam air of userve towards the 
enthusiastically cirnest author, which pained the 
Litter greatly At Konigsberg, F was reduced to 
such straits for want of the moans of subsistence 
th it he was force el to ask the loan of a small sum 
ot money from Kant, which the latter was stoical 
enough to lefuse Things were now at the worst 
with F, and of corn se—according to the old adage 
—they began to mend He entered the delightful 
family of the Count c>f Krokow, near Danzig, ns 
tutof, was enabled to marry, and in 1794 was 
Appointed to the chair of Philosophy at Jena, where 


be commenced to expound'with extraordinary zeal 
his system of transcendental ideahpm. F, m foot, 
preached bis philosophy as if ho believed its recep¬ 
tion essential to the salvation of his hearers In 
1795, he published his Wissmschajlskhre (Doctrine 
of Science), m which he clearly broke away from 
Kant, whose speculations did not seem to him 
sufficiently thorough, or, as Englishmen would 
Bay, idealistic Indeed, as early as 1793, writing 
to isTethainmer, he says ‘My conviofcion is, that 
Kant has only indicated the truth, but neither 
unfolded nor proved it ’ An accusation of atheism, 
which F fervidly but fruitlessly refuted, cost him 
Ins ch ur in 1799 In the previous year, he pub¬ 
lished lus System dm Sitlcnkhre (System of Ethics, 
Jena, 1798), considered by many to be his most 
mature woik lie now removed to Berlin, where he 
delta i red lectures on philosophy to a select auditory 
In 1800, appeared his Uehei die Jlesttmmungen dee 
Menechen (On the Destiny of Man) In 1805, he 
obtained the chair of Phdosophy at Erlangen, with 
the pnvilego of ri siding at Berlin in the winter 
Here he delta ercil lus celebrated lectuies, Ueber flat 
Wisen dee Gelehitui (On the Nature of the Scholar, 
Berlin, 1805—1800) In the same year, appeared 

his Giundzuqe dee gegenwai lujt n Zeilaltem (Char- 
actenstics of the Present Ag<), and in 1806, his 
Anwetsung zum scln/en Leben od<r die Ileligionelehie 
(The Way to the Blessed afe, or the Doctrine of 
Religion) But F was a i !not as well as a phdo- 
soplier The victories of N ipoleon at Aucrstaat and 
Jtn i drew forth tlu famous Jit den an die Deutechen 
(Addresses to the Germans) These addresses were 
full of the most ex iltcd < nthusiasm F ‘ laments 
that lus age lnas d< nu d him the privilege accorded 
to Zbschylus and Cervantes, to make good his words 
by manly deeds ’ The Prussian king appreciated 
tho zeal of the eloquent metaphysician, and, on the 
rcstoiation of peace, requcstnl him to draw up a 
new constitution foi the Berlin University In 
1810, tin umvcixity v is opened, with a host of 
brilliant namt s, F, Wolff, Muller, Humboldt, De 
Wttti, Kchlut iinacliu, Neander, Klaproth, and 
Sivigny By the \otes of lus colleagues, F waB 
unanimously elected rt etor Here, as at Jena, ho 
laboured with unremitting energy for the suppres¬ 
sion of all those customs which he deemed barbarous 
in tlu nisei ves, and meompitible with the true idea 
of a scholar lu 181% sthe war of independence , 
biohi out, and the hospitals of the Prussian capital 
were soon-crowded with patients F’s wife was 
one of the fust who offered her services as a nurse. 
Foi five mouths, she tended the sick with all the 
uticnt tenderness and devotion of her nature At 
.ist, she was seizi d with fever, 3d January 1814, 
After a fearful btruggle, she recovered, but her 
Lusb mil caught tilt infection, and in spite of all 
umcdies, sank under its influence, and died 27th 
.T iiiuary 1814 It is difficult to speak calmly of 
Fichte Ills life stns one like a trumpet He com¬ 
bines tin penetration of a philosopher with the fire 
of a pioplnt, md tho tliundei of an orator, and over 
all his life lies the beauty of a stainless purity See 
Fichte's Leben und literanscher Brief leeched (pub¬ 
lished by I H Fichte, 2 amis Sulzb 1830—1831), 
and W Smith’s Memoir, published by Chapman 
and Hall (Lend 1848) Tho fundamental notion of 
tin idealism set forth in F’s writings, at least in 
tin earlier of them, is the sole reality of the Ego or I, 
winch poBits both itself and the Non ego, or Not-L 
(The plirvse ‘to posit,’ it ought to be observed 
here, signifies in German metaphysics, to present to 
the consciousness Hence, when it is said that the 
ego posits itself, the meaning is, that the ego 
becomes a fact of consciousness, which it can only 
become through the antithesis of the nan-tgo.) 
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Under Ibw ogo, however, must not be understood, 
according to «w usual misapprehension, the human 
and finite, but the ‘ absolute subject-objectivity ’ j 
.{absolute, mbjefit-otyectmlal), the eternal, universal 
reason. The ego is the absolutely productive, 
which, however, would not attain to conscious 
ness of itself —1 e, of its infinite spontaneous 
activity, did it not at the same tune place in 
contrast to itself, and as <in impediment (amtoss) 
and limit to its activity, the non ego—1 t, the 
objective world, or natuie The ogo, m so far 
as it is determined by the non-ego, is the intelli¬ 
gent ego, and, as such, the subject of theoritical 
science, the ego, on tho othei baud, as deter¬ 
mining the non ego, is the subject of practical 
science Pieedom, absoluti, spontaneous activity, 
for its own sake, is not with F, as with. Kant, tlu> 
condition and pro supposition of moiul action, but 
is itself the highest cxpiession of the pioblun of 
the moral law To re disc this self ictn it\, how 
ever, the ego requrns an external world of objects, 
in ordei that in them .is limits it m ly hi c oiuc eon 
scions of its own activity To tins idealistic system 
of ethics it lias been jilausiblj—some tlnnk un 
onswe rably—objected tli it it makes the non e go be 
required as tlie condition of morality, and it the 
same tune repiesonts the mum il of this condition 
as the um ot moial e Hurt With respect to the 
idea of right F’s theory oi fitulom, in its fund i 
mental principles, attni bed itself to thu Iv mti m 
theory of freedom as thi ninati md jirumtive jnm 
ciplc of right Gentially speaking, F makes tint 
which, fiom the stand point of oidmaiy conscious 
ness, we c ill the world, inti cly a produe t of tin < go, 
it exists only thiough the < go, for the e go, and in tho 
ego F himself alteiw mis modified en e'xti tided 
his syst< m, so as to hi mg ouf 11101c prominently the 
theistic chaiacter of his metaphysics Tlio tian 
sition to this latt'r stage of F’s plulobojihy is 
seen m Ins Bestimmuny d< s Menu hfH (Destination 
of Man) It arose from the intense ldigiosity of 
his nature F was essenti illy a worshipping natuie, 
and though lie never i eased to ho a philosopher, the 
untiring aspiration of lus later yens was to it disc 
in his own way the belief of the great Jewish law¬ 
giver ‘The eternal God is thy leftige, and inund 
thee are tho everlasting arms ’ A jiopul ir exposi 
tion of Ins plulosopliy is given ill his Aniuisuny zinn 
seltyen Leljen It is set forth m a slnctly scientific 
manner in the lectures published in tho BadiyeUts 
senen Hole, edited by 1 G l'yhto (i vols J’.inn, 
J834—]815), in winch bis Spiculatue Loyd, anil his 
revised theory of right anel morals ai e particulaily 
deserving of attention Although F imvcr, strictly 
speaking, formed a school, and though lus system 
has only been adopted by a few, such as J If 
Schaci, Mohmd, Gramcr, iSdnmdt, and Micbaelis, 
hw lnflueiiee upon the subsequent de vdopment of 
German philosophy has been v cry important F’s 
collective works hive likewise been published by 
his son, I H Fichte His popular works have 
been translated into English by W Smith, anel 
published by J I'llipman of Loudon in his ‘Catholic 
Senes.’ Their titles arc —fin Destination of Man, 
The Vocation oj the Scholar, The Nalu,, of the 
Scholar, The Way to the Bless, d Lije, anel The 
Characteristics of the Present Aye 
FICHTE, Immanufi IDkmasn, son of the 
former, and professor of philosophy m the univi r- 
sity of Tubingen, was bom in 1797, and early 
devoted himself to philosophical studies, being 
attracted, by the later views of bis father, which 
he considers were essentially theistic He also 
attended the lectures of Hegel, but felt averse to 
las pantheistic fysndencies, and leaned more to 
11 Sehleiermacher and? Scbelling. Occupied at first 


as a teacher, F. was appointed professor ef.phib- 
sophy m Bonn in 183®, and In 1842 wgmviw a 
call to the university of Tubingen. flsMi 

works are —Beitidge stir CharacterisUk tier qeivfrn 
Philosophic (1841), Crundziiye sum SysMMffhir 
Philosophic (Heielel 1839—1847 ), System der JWM&> b 
(Leip 1850—1851), and Anthropologic, odtsT 4leif 
Lehie von der Mentchltdien Seele (Leip 1856). If©;.' 
suggested meetings of philosophers similar to thoM 
held by physicists, and at the ono held at Gotha, 
1817, he dthveud an address On the Philosophy 
of the Puturi (Stuttg 1847) The great atm of hjui 
speculations hvs hem to find a philosophic basis for 
tlio person llity of God, and for lus theoiy on this ' 
subji ct he has proposed the tern Concrete Thetsm\ 
to distinguish it alike fiom tho ahstmt theism 
which nukes God almost an umeality—a barren 
aggregate of lifeless attubutes, auel outlie other 
bind, from the all absoibiug pantheism of Hegel, 
whieh swallows up the human and tlw divine 
in its own m.ippi<he'llsibh totality Recently, 

F lias published m import mt woik, Zm Stolen 
ft aye, a ue Plulutaphi'she Confusion, which "has 
bun lianslated into Knglish by .T D Morell, under 
thu title of Conti/buttons to Mental Philosophy 
(1800), bn an ace omit of which see" art CONSCIOUS- , 
jNiss J tilling the move meuts of 1848, he issued 
scviril politicil tracts Tlio pnnciplo of F.’s 
politics is not unlike l>r Arnold’s maxim Ho 
holds tint the're is only one kind of real conser¬ 
vatism, that of constant well jilannod reform, and 
that all revolution consists evthi'r in attempts to 
pmipitate pieiuaturfly the futuu, or to go back 
to letcas tint arc efiiii, the labt being only the 
ehrysdis form of the lust Tin* state, ‘ according 
to the idea of benevolent o' lie longs to the future 
The* legeneration of (dmstiauity woidd consist in 
its becoming tlio vital and oigamsmg power m 
the state, instead of being occupied sole*Iy, 08 
hcietofon, with tin bilvation of individuals To 
this u < uit school of philosophy belong Wusse, 
Cholylxuis, Wuth, and otheis 
FltTEO, Maicsiiio, an illustrious pjulosophor 
of the Jtdiau 1‘latoiuc Hehool, was bom at Florence 
J4.TJ lie was tin' son ot tho principal lihysi- 
e i in < r Cosmo <li ’ Mi elioi, anel to the libeiaLty of 
this prince he* owed the classical culture which 
nispind his future caieir At the suggestion of 
Cosmo, F umleitook the translation of Plotinus, 
Jamhhchus, 1’ioclus, and Porphyry, besides a Latin 
but by uo means litual version of Plato In 1463, 
he was appointed by Cosmo president of a classical 
socie ty or ac aeh my, founded in 1440, having for its 
aim the iliflusion of the Platonic doctrines, which 
F luld to he the basis auel confirmation of the 
Gbristiau syste in On the death of Cosmo, F 
found a no less munificent nitron m this prince’s 
grandson, Lorcu/o de’ Main i, and having, at 
the routine .ago of 40, decided on entering tho 
chuicli, he was endowed by Lorenzo with tho 
rtetorshij) of two cliurilns in Florence, and * 
canonty in the cathedral His theological doctrine, 
while undoubtedly sinceio, piescnts a strung© 
mod ley of incongruous views, the natural result of 
lus .attempt to fuse the philosophy of Plato with 
the Christian creed lie died in 1499, and was 
interred m the cathedra] of Florence, where a 
monument commemorates Ins upright aud manly 
qualities no less than his 1* truing anel philos.-i by. ,-' 
F’s colb cted works were published at Basel (2 vba,. j 
f 149J), aud consist ol translations from the Greek 


heologica 


ristiana, his 


Latin epistles, and a Commentary on the B^sHss of 
St Paul 


FTCTTON—FIELD. 


FICTION See Novels and Romances. 

FICTION OF LAW has been defined to be ‘a 
supposition of law that a thing is true, which is 
either certainly not tiuc, or at least is as probably 
false as true ’—Erslone Inst iv 2, 88 Fictions 
have existed in all legal systems They must be 
regarded ns a species ot legal fraud, which has beiu 
tolerated as enabling individuals who, by the strict 
letter of the liw, Vould have been excluded fiom 
obtaining redress of t uls, to jnm uio that remedv by 
a pious baud There tic two goucril maxims w Inch 
regulate the application of tu turns— n 1 / , that no 
fiction shall bo allowed to operate a wrong, and 
that no fiction shall be admitted which in the natiuo 
of things is impossibh The Homan form of judi 
cial procedure abounded with fictions, by which 
alone, m many cases, 1 party aggrn mil ould uifon e 
his right Thus, an heir, unjustly disinherit* d, by 
the querela tnojuton tuilummti, feigned tint his 
father had been mad A strangi r in Home, who 
had boon robin d, c ould not obt im 1 estitutum w ithout 
tho fictio cintutu, wlieieby hi fi igned himst If a 
citizen Matiy of the fictions 1 \ 1 st 1 ng in Rome hive 
found a countcipart in modi in systems, thus, tlic 
fictio lonqce mulin '-, w lit it by lands it a distauu 
were feigned to be delm nil, 11 scmblcs an English 
feoffment at law J n like m mm 1 , the fi tiu traditions 
11 /mbolica of k<ys of iwarihousi to give possession' 
of the articles 1 out lined tin ri in, and of a ileid in 
confirmation of tho coven Hits contained then in 
The fictio undo hi pi 1 iunai 11 m w is tin ongmal of the 
Scottish fiiticm, that tin hi ir is eaduu pi > 1011 a cum 
defuneio Hut in 110 systnn of liws Inn In turns 
been so libeially idopticl ts m tint of Engl mil It 
is by means of fictions ilom tint the ongmal 
limited junsdu tion of tin mints of (.Jm 1 u’s Hi neh 
and Exi hcqui r h is hi 1 n 1 \ti nde d to 01 din iry suits 
in the lattir court, evtiy jd 11 ntiff assume d that ho 
Was a debtoi to tin tiown, and w as deb uud fmm 
elischargmg lus obligation by tin f iilun of tin 
defendant to satisfy his d< inaml, in the fount 1 , it 
was assumed that the deb nriiut li ul lx 1 n airi stid 
for some supposed tiespiss which lit hid nivtr m 
fact committal The fictitious 1 haulers ot John 
Doc ami Jlicli ud Hoc long < ontnbuti d to 111 ike tho 
action of i |ot tmeut famous And though these 
fictions halt illsappeaied before the lutlili ss land of 
modern lcgislition, jit to this ri ij, 111 in utum if 
tlu instance of a fathir tor the seduction of lus 
daughter, damagis can only hi awirdid on the 
assumption that she was lus ser\ mt, and th it he h is 
suffer! d pecuniary loss by depi ivation of liei si met s 
In Chancery, ,igam, the whole doctrine of uses and 
trusts is Instil upon a lotion lfi 1 hips the last 
explanation of the mtiodui tion of fictions into legil 
systems is to be found in Dr Colquhoun’s Summaiy 
ot the Jtoman Cu d Law, 2027 It uivoli os, he s lys, 
‘less difficulty to idheic to known and idmitted 
forms, and gradually to iccommiMlale tbcm to tho 
changed stato of society, than to upset all tho 
mcidenta conmctul with them by a satiric n chauge, 
which must ever tend to unsettle the law and 
practice of the ccunts All nations have thcrefoie 

found it more desn ible to let the one glide mto the 
otlier, than to adopt my abrupt measure which 
might distuib the practice aud effect of formi r 
decisions ’ 

In the Iaw T of Scotland, fiitions of law are not of 
fri pient occurrence For the benefit of creditors, 
tlu principle that the hi ir is eadt m perioua cum 
de/meto is admitted, and in an action of ‘Deduction 
unprobation’ of a dud, it is assumed that the 
document w as f dse, whether the fact be so or not 
But ui general the logil system of Scotland has 
shown a facility of adapting itself to the circum¬ 
stances of the case, and that without producing the 


alarming results which presented themselves to the 
imagination of Dr Colquhoun. 

FICUS See Fro 

FID (from the Lat finders, fidt, to divide), for 
splicing ropes, is a large pointed pin, with an eye at 
the thick end, of iron or lignum vito, used by 
sailors in separating and interlacing the strands of 
which the rope is composed 

A mail fid is a bolt inserted through the bottom 
of a slnji’s topin ist or top gallant mast, with ends 
ri sting on tlu trestle tiecs sustained by the head of 
the lowti mist or topnust Unless the mast fid be 
withdrawn, the supported mast cannot be lowered 

FIDDKMIN, one of the handsomest villages of 
I tlu l 1 lyftni, mb ilnti cl by a Mussulman and Cojitic 
; pojiulition It is surrounded by fiuit trees, and is 
nmukible for a Urge olive, supposed to be the 
onginil one planted in Egypt, and yielding anuu- 
illy 2b8 pounds of olivis - Clot Bey, Apereu qinC- 
tah f-tn CKqqple (8vo, l’uis, 18W), \ol l p 213 

FIDDLE See Violin 

FIDEIC'OMMISSTTM, in the Civil Law, was a 
conveyance of piopirty mtiust to bi tiansfuncd to 
1 thud person 11 imtcl by the tiustci Fidticom- 
mina, whin first mtioiluecd, were not supported 
by the 1 iw The pcifoimaucc of thnn dejiended, 
tlidcfoit, on the const lem ' ot tin party intrusted, 
mil tiny win constquen frequently not carried 
out Tiny wot oiigmd 1 adopted lor the pm- 
jiono of conveying pioputy either wlu're a party, 
horn the enciunstanccs ot the cise, as inability to 
pioiuie the pioper munbi r ot witnessis, was pre¬ 
vented from e'ctcuting xwill, 01 whtic lit desired 
to In nefit those who, byliw, win pncludid irom 
taking tlu pio]Hrty To 1 lfi it tins jmipose, an 
\ituil convt'j ante w is maili to a friend, coupled 
with 1 r<quest that the property should be turns- 
fund to mothir Fnlacoinimss 1 li ivmg thus been 
lntioeluccd for 1 sptil.il put pose, were by (hgrees 
in tended to umviy mu i of the whole luhcntunc, 
and fin illy were used I 01 the pm pose of settling 
ostitis m a partial] u oidir of sui 11 ssion, forming 
tin 1 ulust mstinec of Ent ids (q y ) Fidcicom 
miSNi fust 11 ceiled the s inetioil of positive law in 
the rugti of Augustus, by whom authority was 
givui to the pictoi to mfmielhe pcrfoimance of 
these fidutiaiv obligitions— Inititutri, u 2J, s 1 
'I'lie Empei 01 Uliudius subsequently cvti tided this 
authority to the consuls mil presidents of piovmies 
Fiilticommissa yvere either jmituulai or univerial, 
the forme r b< mg a bequest of a partie ular subject, 
or a pvrt only of the inheritance, the latter compre- 
ln neh d the whole estate 

In Holland, tho principles of the civil law as 
to hclcicoinrmssa form an important branch of 
tlu haw in rtgaul to 1 ineled estates An heir may 
be rcquiri d to trausfu either the whole or a portion 
of his inheritance Tho provisions of the Scnatus- 
Oonsultuw Trebellianum also have been adopted , 
but if m heir risist the intentions of the testator, 
mil is comptllid by law to execute the trust, he is 
not allow ul to tike the benefit of these provisions 
'Flic benefit also may be excluded by express direc¬ 
tion 111 the will Children who have received their 
leg il portions, and are required to transfer to a 
sti ingcr the rest of the inheritance, are entitled to 
retain a fourth p irt for themselves, Grotius, Dutch 
J 101 ijii udence, by Herbert, b n c 20 

FIDFCULA, a small musical instrument in the 
shajie of a lyre 

FIEF See Feudal System * 


FIELD In Heraldry, tho field is the whblq 
sui face or coutment of the escutcheon or shield. It 
is so called, according to some, M because it represent! 




the field of battle on which the achievements 
or charges represented on it are supposed' to have 
been gamed. Ia blazoning, the tmoture or metal of 
the field must bo the first thing mentioned 

FIELD-ALLOWANCE, a daily allowance 
granted to officers of tho British army in consi¬ 
deration of extra expense entailed upon them, in 
consequence of military operations Ouhnary held 
allowance, ranging fiom 4.1, 10* for a general ofiioer 
to Is for a subaltern, is applicable wlmi tioops are 
encamped at home or m the colonies Ext)a 
ordinary field allowance is sanctioned when and 
wherever troops are engaged in actual warfuic* it 
ranges for the above ranks from ±2, 10* to 1* Gd 
Strict mlcs an laid down that no officer sli dl 
receive this allowance unless positively piescnt with 
the army 

FIELD GLASS, is the lens usually into)posed 
between the object-glass and eyeglass of a linuo 
scope, wludi, motiving the eliverging rays fiom 
the foi mu befoie tin y form an liutge, eontiuts 
the dimensions of the nil ige, and lm reuse s its 
brightness, so as to lender it of i piopcr si/e 
anil degne of distinctness foi bung viewed bv 
means ot the' eye. gl ass, See i'll ID or \ll\v, and 
Mitnosoom- 

FIELD TU UtSHAL, the highe si lank of ge ne nil 
officers m the BntisU mil some foreign aimies In 
tile former, it is e speu vl honour e njo\eel by v < ly fe w 
ofhceiB, luiel only couteiieel by selection, tithe i on 
the gloutiel of distinguished stiviti oi of roy el lmtb 
When unemployed, tin’ field inirsbal his no lnghei 
pay than any otlee l geneiaJ but it comminding an 
anny, he reeeives £10 8s ‘)d i day tor stall pay, 
while a geueial his but J-'h ‘b M The cquiva 
lent rank in the nivy is that ot aelmu il of the 
fleet Foripeily, a captain general was occasionally 
appointed, who had lank lnghei even than a field 
marshal 

FIELD MOTJbE, a name popularly given to 
certain species both of Mol si and of Volk See 
these articles 

FIELD OFFICERS, in the Army, are such as 
are eomjittent to command whole battalions—v 1 / , 
majors, lieute n.ant colonels, colonels in coutraelis 
tmction to those meiely mtilisted with eimquny i 
duties, as captuns, lie uteri ints, anil e nsigns j 

FIELD OF VIEW is tho whole spue within 1 
which objects eau be seen through an optical lnstrei 
meat, neon strictly, it is the spue within wlfcli 
the imago of an object may be seen by whole | 
pencils That putt ot the image which is seen by 
partial pencils ot the light from the obp e t spe e i him I 
or lens is called the iagi/td <d</<, met usuilly a 
diaphragm is employe d to < ut it ofl from the view of ! 
the observer iltogetlu r | 

FIELD TRAIN, a elcpartment of the Royal 
Artillery, consistin'.' of < ommiss uie s an 1 eoiidue tors 
of stores, responsible foi tin sift custody of tile 
ammunition, foi the formation of i>ropcr depots of i 
shot, &c , bi'twecn tin front and the base of opci i 
turns, and that i due pi open-turn shall be eonstantly ! 
at the service of each gun during . n eng age merit j 

FIELD-WORKS are mtn nehments and other! 
temporary fortifications tlnowri up by an ,anny m | 
the field, either as a pioteetion from the 1 onslaught j 
of a hostile force, oi to cover m attack upon some 
stronghold Field-works will be mine partieulaily 
described under the article Fo urine atiov (q v ) 

FIELDFARE ( Tuidus pilaris), a species of 
Thrush (q v ), in size about equal to the blackbird, 
but With greater length of wing , the general colour 
gray, the feathers tipped with a brownish blaok 
, elongated spot, the throat and breast reddish 


yellow, streaked and spotted Wdtjh black j the fere 
part of the back and wrings of a noh brown colour; 
the tail slightly forked and nearly black; the 
under ports white* The F is a very ootnmon WiBter , 
visitant of Britain, although it larcly breeds evOp. ipf» 

., v ^ 


l*nlilf no (Tuuhnpilarii) 

tin* northern parts of tho island Tt arrives from 
mon lioiihun n gums whin the wintii lias fully 
conn, mil ill ji iris agun tow lids tin cud of spring 
It is vvt.ll known to youthful spoitsmiu, and adonis 
much employ mint fen thur guns during the Christ¬ 
mas holidays, when it nny guiiiallv be iouiid in 
small floi ks—oftm along w ltli ltw sni tiler congener, 
the redwing m fields, if the wcathir is mild, 
fi i ding on worms sn ills, K< , or, m si vi re* weather, 
about iudgis, Umbels, mil woods, w lie lever haws 
and otlnr sink fruits in sieds ait abundant Its 
winter migi atious extend southwiud as far at least 
ns tin islands of the Meditiriant*m It is one of 
the sumniei songstcis of the ninth eif Fiuopo and of 
Slbcna , its song is soft uni nuloihous, but is much 
less familial to us in Bntaiu than its call note, 
whuh is harsh It is ivlremely plentiful in Noi 
way, whtic its nests aie veiy gencinlly built ill 
spinet Ins, and, contiaiyto the oidinaij habds of 
tnnrdies, m wxtitj , miiniious nests being often to 
lu fouri 1 m thi sum tut, and ‘two hundred nests 
ot moie hi mg ficqui utly seen within a veiy small 
bpni e ’ Tim F is i isily tamed, and sings W'ell in 
c iptiv ity 

FIELDING, Hi sky, born Apnl 22, 1707, was 
the son of Guiu cl Edmuntl Fielding, connected 
with the Euls of Denbigh He w.is sent to Eton, 
and was efteiw mis tnnsleiriel to the umveisity of 
Ijiyilen, to jnosiiute legil stueliis Returning to 
London, In lagm to wnti for the stage, and 
workidwitli so miiili industry that hitvvun 1727 
and 171C In produced neaily v score of eoimdies 
anti fiiees. wlinli were foigotten with ueaily as 
much spud .is the y weic pioilui ed He niaincd in 
17db, mil i tiling be ir to i smallest att, he, with his 
young wifi, utired tiom London Hut his was not 
i Fortunatns’s puisi, uul bis h mel uas lontmually 
in it, and hi tlm c >i us afti r Ins marriage, he was 
bail n London i student it tin Temple He WAS 
c lilt el to the 1) n it the u>ud time, but gout inter- 
veiling, steady piaitne w is rcnduul impossible. 
Happily, a way ol escape was at hand Richardson 
published Pa mi la j the town was nngiug with it, 
and F, whose strong,healthy,! icon \ notional nature 
ip veil tul fiom the moral priggishness of ‘Virtue 
Rewarelcd,’ itsolvecl to write a counterpart, pur¬ 
porting to be the adventures of Pamela’s brother, - " 
Jov'pk Audi an This wmk, begun in a satirical ’ 
mood, and intended merely to quiz Richardson,' 
deepened as it proceeded, and flowered Cut into. 
humorous adventure The exquisite character ot 

tit 
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Parson Adams took the world by surprise, and these courts m every hundred, each presided over 
remains one of the permanent glome of English by a separate judge, whose jurisdiction extended to 
fiction The next important work undertaken by all causes where the matter in dispute did not exceed 


him was Jonathan Wild, a masterpiece of irony, the sum of three marks Stiemhook, De Jure Qoth. 
which has never been sufficiently appreciated, and lib 1 c 2 

which doubtless suggested to Mr Thackeray the ,„~, T a o nr _. ~ , . _ . 


tynZ 

of 1745 induced F to undertake the dnection of ‘ "T'f f^ H iTTlla ** . 

succession, and shortly attir, as a .eward for Inn n . *, ^ A 


mmater While encaged in luagisti ri il duties. In , , T ... . __.. - . .. . , , 

produced Tom Jones, his most famous fiction, win, h ^ > V reak open 

the world has n.vcr ceased to read, nm mt.es to S j! “TTT 

admire His next woik was Avuha —less rtiihmg !!!,^ j.' ‘ * L , , ’ J, ‘ ’ d * run 8 

and masterly than its pirdetossoi, but quntu ‘be oil.ee, m cxc ut.on h ivmg deen possession,may 
in style, and ranched with sums of dom, st,c L /'“ au ^«-tant in dn,go 1 ,y whom an inventory 
wf- Sh.-u, .<u. „u..b, ; t r 1 . „„ 

physicians Seeking rein I, Ik left England for of the owner, he is liable to an action 

When on the 2.,th*J«no 1754, ind .lu/thmo on «“J„. L L 14 -' f 


v/arimuhim (q \ ) lias been issued The 


the 8th October of the same jeai, at the early ag, 
of forty-seven 


fiom land or premises let on lease, the pi 
! unloving them must pay the rent and taxes 


F was the find great English novelist, and he '' T m * y T*« ’ “ ‘^T f V. ’ + 7’ 

remains to this day one of the grt itost TomJmnn f“ C ' vberc - H tho covenants of the lease, the 
a miracle of invention, character, and w.t Itcontuns TTn” ?'?'*£ 1 ,m removing them (56 

the most amusing seems md mlventures, the most «“* 113 c “> V*iT‘, l f «eued m exccu- 

sparkling delineations of hk, high and low, tin most T"’ w hM< 1 f icut a ^ rum « aiter tbo 

abundant satm Fverywhen the author’smudmess, 14 '‘uul Vr, W c^sT By 3 ! and 2 Viet“ 


abundant satm Everywhere, tlm author’smanliness, ‘ atc 8017,1 °* f 0B % afl U ” 7 

shrewd sons., and scon, of meanness and hypoensj tin ground (14 md 1.5 \ ut c 25) BylRiul2Viot 

are appaicut rf d< kets may be h.ntul, it nnj be L 3 ’ mon . Ljr > bank 1 n Ti 1,llls , of ex, ' ll ‘ l fS e ’ and 
saidt¥atF’s nature was more robust than ddicito, f 1 " 1 To v \ \< 2, nder * T 

that it was dciicent in the sratunentnl and poet.c ® , and 9 V,ct ° 127 ’, a T , 0 [T 

_ 1 .... .4,. entitled to tike x\eiruig .apparel and bedding or 


bUUl> 1 . 1 * WiVrt UblU/lt’Ub iil bin 'll II blJIlv.ll bill IJUk bll^ j. xl 1 j. x 1 1115 ^ 

side, and, as a consequena , th it bis ideal of won, m f ,t ! tled , ta tlbe ^ng apparel and bedding or 
is not high, and bis dm , upturns of the tcmler tools who e tin value of the whole does not 
passion either eomnmnpUe or ext, ivagantly lap tx ?‘ l1 f i9 .f uth fixt , urfs “ belong to the heir, 
turons The Jovi semes lx tw.cn Tom and bophi aml uot /° suitor cannot be taken under 

Mid the episode of the ‘Man of tl,c Hill,’ winch th,S ^ nt ,. JI “ « ao of , thc l ,ar+ / ^ 
is meant to be passion dc and poetic, are perl, ips nar,,Ca th ‘ " , T* l V tllP 

the onlv portions of th, g,eat mnel which \coders « t»ko goods belonging to ’ stranger he is 
skip Tt is to be legnttcd tint all F’s works l-a'.k to an action for damages By 1 and 2 Viet 
aie P dishgured by coarseness of ui cum dame and c , U \ tkucca aud . or(l, * ra m Chancery have the 
expression, but that was the fudt of the time as T a ju^nt m a court of law, heu^c, fien 
much as of tlm man Tic was no.use. ,es he woie. f ? m “ aud Other common law writs proceed upon 


milch as of the man He was coaisc, as he woie TTl, TZ LZ, 1 1 

ruffles, dr ink el iret, and hated the Pictend* 1 He tbetormer as Well as the lattei 

set hunself to paint soc.ety es lie saw it, and we . % er \ f bom* is a writ directed 

must forgive the coarseness for the truthfulness of thc T 'V ^ T CCS f> T S ^ attaal1 
the Tuetnie the ecclesiastical goods of a cleigyman within his 


the pictui 0 T : cccmsiasucai goous 

1 diocese, in satisfaction ol 

FIELDING, Copify Vantiiki, 111 English of law 
painter in watu colours, w is born about 1787, and tit n r. 

began to exhibit in 1810 For many years h. lu Id bI1 ; V, CHI ’ C ° c 1 1 f r ( / 10 

the office Of President of tlie 80 , uty of Paint, rs 111 , ono of , tha “° T S ™ 
Water colours, aud was gener illy leeogiustd is the bninaiout th, j ear laid 


diocese, in satisfaction of thc judgment of a court 
of law 

FIE'SCHI, Count Giovanni Luigi, a member of 
one of the most illustrious Houses of Genoa, was 
bom about tin year 1523 In addition to the lustre 


representative of that hr in, h of ?rt m England He !’ f “ccstial fame, his name has attained a tragic 
died at Worthing, in busses, Mw.h 3, 1855, in Ins bistoneal celebnty in connection with a lemarkable 


uiru au m uiouiui;, at* eume, a, au bit 11 «». au «/• aai jus . r 1 1 .1 1 r a 1 

68 th year, and attci acarur of st< ady prosperity conspiracy of which he was the chief Andrea 
Possessing rem.ukablo mul.amcil dexterity and b>na a famous a<lmir.al, spning from a race 
knowledge cf effect, F jumtcl with wlmt scvcie jun ditanly at feud with that of 1< ,Eaving expelled 
eni.es would roll fatal tae.htv Tlo oontrdmted the for(, ‘’A of Francis 1 from tlio state, had restored 


critics would call fatal taeditv He contributed ^ lorces oi I’ randsi irom me s«*ce had restored 
about a score of pictiues .annually lo the exhibition * bp H T u, i hcau i( > rm of government, bait at the same 
of the Water colour Soc.ety But, to do him justice, t,me -^ bis vigorous administration effectually hdd 
he always exhibited a certain easy finish of treatment check the ambition of tbs noWea Count F 
which Was perhaps of itself a kind of sccondar^ organised a plot, having for its object the death ol 
talent Altliough his range of subjects was but £? na ’ " , T/f Td ?“ TT ° f 

bmited, yet withVn it he was almost unrivaUeiL As V 8 P cclal bat T’ T a Z Z 

a pamter of marrne effects, and of the landscapes of ohgarchic form of government Instigated by the 


Uy ab*alliance with the Duke of Parma, ^ speedily, 

had as yet no equal cnroHed a formidable array of acoUplic^TS 

FIERDING COURT (Fierduig Thing), a district three brothers among the foremost Crowds of his 
court in use among the early Gothic nations. This own feudal retainers were secretly armed and 


FIERDING COURT ( 


court was established for the 


purposi 

in small matters. There were four o: 


e of rendering 


assembled from the various hereditary lands of the 
House, three galleys, purchased with the connivance T * 




of the pope, ’were folly equipped, tad aUbeing in 
readiness, the attempt wag fixed for the 2d of 
January 1647. Dona, in spite of repeated warn¬ 
ings, refused to ascribe treacherous or subversive 
designs to F., whom ho regarded as a fast friend 
and partisan Complete success seemed at first to 
crown the conspirators, the gates of the city were 
forced, the fleet laptured, Oianettmo assassinated, 
Dona .in flight F had but to appear and dictate, 
but he was nowhere to be found, and the strangest 
episode of this wild drama is the sudden dtsappcai 
afl.ee of its hero In a tipping fiom one galley to the 
other m the darkness of night, F Btumbled, uni 
falling overboard, was home down by his ponderous 
onnour, and miserably drowned m the haibour, or, 
according to some, stilled in the slime 

FIESCHI, Jjdsi ph Mauco, known by Ins attempt 
on the lifo of King Louis l’lnlippc, was Ijoiil in 
Corsica m tlio ym 1700 llis caily life contains 
nothing of note A profligati career appears to have 
reduced liun to great poverty about tin yiai 1815, 
when he toneeivid the idea of assassinating the 
king The immediate causi of Ins diabolical design 
vras the suppression of a situation which ho held, 
by ordir ot the prefect of the Seine Disguising 
his crime under the cloak of political enthusiasm, 
ho leagued with himself one or two obscuie persons, 
of pothouse politics, who hated tho government of 
the Citizen King Thise wire Pietro Moiey, a 
saddler, Peprn, a grocer, and Victor Boireau, a 
maker of l.imps P sketched tho plan of an 
infernal machine with twenty hamls, that could 
be simultaneously discharged, got one made, anil 
placed it in a house of the Boulevaid du Temple 
The review of the National Guard hi Id then', 
28th July 1835, afforded F the opportunity he 
desired. On the approach of the king and queen, 
he fired his machine Eighteen people w ere killed, 
among whom was Marshal Mortiei, who fell dead 
beside his sovereign Louis Philippi, however, 
himself escaped with a mere seritih, mil was able 
to continue the review F was immcdiati ly seized, 
and along with Ins accomplices, was tried, con 
demited, and executed, 16th February 1836 

FIE'SOLE (anciently, Ftrsuht’), one of the most 
ancient Etruscan cities, is situated on the erist of 
a hill, at about three miles’ dist nice from Flori neo, 
of whirh it may be sucl to lie thi parent city 
From the heights of F, tlio view presentid by 
Florence and the neighbouring valleys is gorg'ous 
in the extreme We find F fust mentioned in 
225 B o during the gieat Gaulish w ai Hannibal 
encamped here afti l i rossmg the Ape nmnes The 
City was next dcstioytd by Sull i in the Sou il Wai 
(90—89 B C), who afti rwards despatched thither a 
milit ary colony At the invasion of Tuscany In 
tho Goths, F also fell under their domnnon, and 
being by nature and art a formidable stronghold, 
was numorously gauisoned by the bai Inmans The 
growth of Florenco during the middle ages gradually 
reduced it to insignificance It is now a place of 
about 2500 inhabitants The only vestige of Etrus 
can structures still remaining is the cyclopean city 
1 ( 111 }, constructed of huge blocks of stone, many 
portions of which are wonderfully perfect The site 
of the Etruscan fortress is now occupied by a 
convent, and interesting fragments of the foundations 
are often brought to light The amphitheatre and 
Other remains belong to the Roman age The very 
ancient church of St Alexander, supposed to have 
originally served as a pagan temple, contains on 
altar do cheated to Bacchus, the inscription of which 
ns, however, illegible, owing to a fissure in the 
' huddle. Coins and other relics have been repeatedly 
: dug Up, 


FIESOLE, Fra Giovanni ha, One of the most 
eminent regenerators of Italian art, also known by 
the title of 11 bento Angelico, was bom at Mugflllo 
in 1387 In 1407, ho entered the Dominican ordeft 
and, togethei with his brother, consecrated, hit:' ’ 
artistic abilities exclusively to saorod aims, illu*. ’ 
tratmg various w'orks of devotion with beautlfUjL 
immature designs These early artistic efforts feta ' v 
remarkable foi their rich effects of colourings ' 
gorgeous illumination, and exquisite elaboration ©f 
the most minute ornamental details Having 
achieved i high reputation as frpsco painter by 
some noble compositions with which he endowed 
Ins own and othei convents, ho was commissioned 
by Cosmo do’ Medici, with the decoration of the 
chuich ot Santa Annunmta and the convent San 
Marco E ich cell of the conv ent was adorned with 
a fine fr< sc o of large dimensions, and amidst other 
paintings, olio can still distinguish F’s ‘Annuncia¬ 
tion ’ The fame of tins work induced Pope Nicholas 
V to summon him to Rome, and intrust him with 
the execution of a series of illustrations taken from 
the life of St Lao rein c destined to embellish the 
private chapel of St Laiucnce in tho Vatican See 
Giangiacomo Romano, Lc Pitturc dtlla Oappello dt 
Nuolo P, Ac (Rome, 18JO) So rigid a disciplln- 
aiian was F, tint no pi ante or public work was 
evei undertaken without tile formal consent of his 
supmors being obtained, and to them all pecuniary 
remuneration was trvnsferrid The arclibishopno 
of Florence, spontaneously offered lum by tho pope, 
was humbly declined He died in Rome in 1454 
The gallciy of Floience possesses several pictures 
of F, still uncliinintd m bnUiamy of colouring 
One of tin sc, the ‘ Birth of John the Baptist,’ is a 
cone option full of sunpli and winning grace Some 
of tlio laigcst easel i oinpositions of tins artist at 
picscnt adorn the gvlkiy of the Louvre, among 
those in the autecliunbir aro the ‘Coronation of 
the Virgin,’ and the ‘ Mn iclc s of St Domimco ’ One 
supreme mm pnvailcs all the erections of F—that 
of aiousiug lofty devotional feeling through the 
contemplation of the beautiful in art 

FIFE, an ancient wind instrument of military 
music, in whu li tin mi loily is produced by blowing 
till out, a hole m a icirl ot tube, wlule the escape 
ot an i regulated by the fingirs stopping or open¬ 
ing a number of other hobs in different parts of j 
the pipe It has a complex of two octaves, from D ! 
on the fouitli lino of the treble clef to D above 
in altissuuo The fife figuics in the sculptured 
memorials of tho Aigonautic expedition, ami fiom 
tint time to this has maintained its place as a 
simple ) < t effective mstiument for martial pui- 
poxis It was common vvitli English troops till tho 
lcign of Jamc s I, hut was then discontinued, to bo 
re introduced by tkcDuki ot Cuqibc iLaud at thcsiego 
of Maestiuhl in 1747 It is a uruvcisal favourite 
m the navy, uul many a stilling air on drums and 
fifes lias eiieucd the British sailor to doeds of 
d inng 

1 n the infantry, there is a fif< ? to each company, 
and a fife ma]oi to each battalion, the former 
reci • ing the duly pay of Is Id, tho latter, who is 
a non c ommissioned officer, 2a j 

FIFE-NES8, a promontory rtf Scotland, tho 
eastinost point of Fifcshire, in lat 50° 17' N, and long 
2° 35 W On the north, in tier sea, aie tho clangerofta 
Carr Rocks, with an iron beacon 35 feet hid), '• 
which re enured six years to construct F is m view 
of the Isle of May and Bell Rock lights In Hie 
Ness, trap rocks jut through the carboniferous 
strata, and the rocks contain small caves 

FIFESHIRE, a maritime, almost peninsular 
county of the east of Scotland, between. tbe Firth of 
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Forth on the Bouth and the firth, of Tay on the 
north It ib 44 miles in extreme length from north¬ 
east to south-west, and 18 at its greatest breadth , 
area, 503 square miles , coast line, 85 miles, mostly 
rocky, and having ninny good ports. The surface 
is a succession of cultivated vales and hills The 
hills nso in the West Lomond, 1713 feet, and Largo 
Law, 1020 Tho chief rivers are the i’ay, Foith, 
Eden (20 miles long), and Liven (12) F losts on 
old red sandstone, with trap locks in the north, and 
carboniferous sti.ita, with trap, m the soutli There 
are many coal and iron mines, and lime quarries 
The climate is dry, he ilthy, and mild on the. Forth , 
but the valleys in the north are much reposed to 
the full sweep to f the c ast and north e ast gales The 
soil IB a rich loam, or wet clay on till The Tfouc 
of Fife, on tho Eden, is mostly smdy and giavelly, 
and not very productive In 1S57, six. seve nths of 
the surface were la < rop, the chief < l ops b( ing oats, 
wheat, Larky, turnips, flix, anil brans F has i 
greater number of piopnetors, gentleine n’s seats, and 
plantations, in proportion to its si/e, th in any other 
Scotch county, and its coasts are thickly studded 
Wltli tow us and nil ups The cliiei minufaetuiis 
are linen, sea silt, md malt hquois Ilu eliiLf 
exports aio coal, lime, md fish F contains 61 
parishes Pop (1861) 154,555 In 1851, thue w is 
a population of 1.51,546 219 pines of worship 

(77 Established Church, 49 Free, 45 Lnitcrl l’rcsby 
tenan), 397 puhhe day schools, with 23,145 seholirs 
It returns one member to pulunwnt The chief 
towns arc Oupai, tho county town, Ihinfeimlme, St 
Andiews, Kukcaldy, East and \Vest Anstruthei, 
Burntisland, Ci.ul, and Ilys irt The ancient ‘ King 
dom of Fife’ was the most cultivated, as well as 
the most waihke, ot Beotih eountus it contains 
striking monastic, feudal, and pal itial ruins at >St 
Andrews, Dunfermline, Falkland, and Lindores , 
many Celtic and Homan remains Many of the 
events connected with the facottisli .Reformation 
took place in this county, especially at St 
Andiews 

FIFTEENTH, a stop m English oigarni tuncel 
two octaves above the diapasons, the lowest C pipe 
of which is two feet long 

FIFTH MONARCHY MEN Among tin 
strange and whimsical foims of opinion which tlu 
religious and political forme lit ition of the 17th e 
brought to the sutfice of society, and embodied in 
the shape of leligums sects, weie those of the Fifth 
Monarchy Men Tlic elite which has been assigned 
to their first appearance is 1654 Notwithstuiding 
the ridicule with which they hue often been ovci 
whelmed, then seems nothing in then tenets more 
objectionable than we find in those' of many of the 
other s< uts of the period, md tlu re is no reason to 
believe that the practices of tlu>ii leaders exceeded 
in absurdity, or cquallcel in impiety, those of Rob 
bins, Reeve, Miigglcton, ami other apostles ot the 
Ranters In common with meist persons who hold 
the literal interpretation of pieiphecy, they believed 
in the fernr great monarchies of Antichrist maiked 
nut by the prophet Darnel, and quite consistently 
with Christian orthodoxy, tiny added to them a 
fifth,—viz , the kingdom of Christ on e irtlt So fai, 
there was nothing peculiar in their views But 
then error was twofold 1 it The y bclieveel m the 
immediate, oi at least in the proxim ite, aelvent of 
I'hrist (a timet which was common to them with the 
early church), and 2e( They held that the fulfilment 
of God’s promise to this efloct must be realised by 
the forcible deselection of the kingdom of Antichrist. 
Eveiy obstacle which opposed itself to the netting 
up the Messiah’s throne was to bo thrown down, and 
what these obstacles were was a question for the 


solution of which the only-criterion which presented 
itself was their own fanatical prejudices and hatred*. 
It is obvious that such doctrines m such times must 
have given rise to practical os well os speculative 
disorder Tho Fifth Monarchy Men became extinct 
as a si ct shortly after the Restoration, a fact which, 
by depriving them of exponents of their own 
body, may have exposed them to misrepresentation 
(M.irsdirds History of the Later Puritans, jv 387) 
In politics, tho Fifth Monarchy Men were republicans 
of the extremest section, anil when their conspiracy 
to niureler the Protector, and levolutiomse the 
government, was ebscovered m 1657, their leaders, 
Yuniii, tiny, Hopkins, &c, we're imprisoned in 
the Gate House till after the Protector’s death 
Amongst tlii'ir arms anil ammunition which was 
sci/cd, vvis found a standard exhibiting a lion 
couchant, supposed to represent the lion of the 
tube of Juilah with the motto, ‘Who will rouse 
bun up’’—NTil’s I’uiilans, vol iv p 186 See also 
Carlyle’s Cromwell' i Leilas anil Speeches, vol lit. 

p .11 

FIG (Finn), a genus of tiei's and shrubs belong¬ 
ing to the ll itui il older Moro r <a, anil distinguished 
by having the llowers male anil feunale mixed — 
within ail llmost close d to]) shape el fleshy icceptacle, 
viInch eulargi's to lmm tty fimt, and encloses 
numerous one seeded caipils, imbt'ilileel m its pulp 
Thene are more than lot pleats, some of them veiy 
laige tiei's Almost a’ i 'long to tiopieal and sub 
tropic il coiuitrie s, of t i vegi tation of vv Jucli they 
often f oi in i most important le itiuc They abound 
in India, m every jungle and hilly situation, to tho 
most northern Mimalav i, and some) ot them are 
cultiv vte'el about eveiy village Both F relujtom 
(the Peeped) anil A ltumpha an belli m veneration 
by the Hindus The most notable specie's aro tho 
Common Fig (sec below), the Banyan (q v), tho 
i’eipul (q v ), Bo Tret' or .Sailed Fig of India, tho 
Sjcamoic (q v ), and the Easl Iiiditu Canute houc 
(q v ) Tiee Tlie lean s of some specie's arc entire, 
those of others are lobe el Kevcial sjieucs of fag 
exhibit the chiru ter for wliuli the lianyin ill 
particular has be tome eeletyateel, of senehng loots 
straight down to the ground from their sjueading 
branches, and thus multiplying the apparent stems, 
by which a v ist canopy ot blanches anil foliage is 
supported Tlu East Indian Gnmtchouc or India 
Rubber Tieo is remarkable for the exposure of its 
roots, which appeal in masses above giound, extend¬ 
ing on all sieles from the base like great writhing 
sn ikes home fags arc creeping or trailing shrubs, 
with slender stems, covering heaps of stones, or 
ast ending tices like ivy - Besides tho Common Fig, 
m my specie s yielel e dible traits, although none of 
than arc nearly equal to it in value Amongst 
them arc the l’eepul (F n la/u/sa), F Jlatjanuna, F 
pumila, F avneulata, F Iluwphu, F ISenqalensis, F 
aspera, F i arc nwsa, anil F qi an<dum,s.\l East Indian, 
also the hycimoie of Egypt--The milky juico of 
some species is bland and abundant, as of F Saus- 
nut ana, vvbitb lias therefore been ranked among 
Cow trees In other species, the milky juice is very 
at ml That of the Commou Fig pruelin es a burning 
sensation on the tongue That of F toxicana, a 
native of tho Malayan islands, is used for poisoning 
anovvs— Lac' (q v ) is gathered from somo species. 
—T1 io leave s ot F jiolitona aie so rough that they 
ue used foi polishing wood and ivory in India. The 
juice of the fruit of F tint ho ta is used in Tahiti to 
ilye cloth the colour is it first green, hut being- 
acted on by the juioc of a Cot dia, it becomes bright 
red The bark supplies cordage, of which fishing- 
nets are made. 

The Common Fig (Ficus Canca ) is a native of 
the East, as the specific name Canca (from Carta) 

i • 
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imports, but it Is now cultivated throughout the 
whole of the south of Europe, and » even found 
naturalised there. Its cultivation has also extended 
to many warm countries. In North America, it is 
seldom to be seen further north than Philadelphia, 


and the Canaries, a spirit is distilled froth fopneftfed 
figs # * f ;i 

FI'GARO, a dramatio character mtrwtttcoA. 
the Parisian stage in 1785 by Beaumarohnjp ftOjii 
in bis Barbie » de Seville and his Manage de FtjYml 
These plays, in which F , who coolly outwits evST^l 
oue, is first a barber and then a valet de-chsmtm£Jf 


m 
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Common Lig (rnut Cat ita) 
a, male flower, muamtud, b, male llovrrr, nntnral Ml 70 , e, 
female flower, m iipiihed, d, female flower, natuiul el/c 

and it is not sufficiently haidy to be a common fruit 
tree in Britain, although o\ cn m Scotland figs inny 
occasionally hi seen itpmed on a wall, and in tin 
south of England fig trees an sometimes grown us 
standards, and a fi w small fig on hards exist. Pro¬ 
tection is always given m some w ly during v inti r 
Near Paris, and m some other paits of tfif continent 
of Europe, fig trees an so trained that tin branches 
can bo tied in bundles and Hid along the giound, 
when they are covered with littoi and earth The 
fig is a low de millionstue 01 shueh w ith 1 irge ele e ply 
loboel leaves, which an rough above, end downy 
beneath The blanches an clothed with short liaus, 
and the bark is greenish The" flint is pioeluccd 
Singly in the axils of the leave s, is pear shaped, anil 
has a veiy short stalk , the eoloiii m some v unties 
is bluish black, in otlieis, reel, purple, ye How, giee n, 
or white The varieties in cultivation aie liiimer is 
In warm dimates, the fig yields two ciopa m the 
year—one from the older wood (midsunimei shoots of 
the preceding ycai), anil a se e ond from the young 
wood (spring bhoots of the same yeai), but m coble r 
regions the latter no or mines to perfection Fig 
trees are propagates! by si t el, by sue kerb, &e , very 
frequently by layeis oi by cuttings In Britain, 
they are often to be seen in hothouse", and grow 
,, well in pots Plied figs form an important article 
of food in the Le v int, in more northern regions, 
they are used foi dessert, or for medicinal purposes, 
being applied to gumboils and other sores, and also 
administered in pulmonary and nephritic a flections, 
and to relieve habitual constipation. The pulp 
contains about 62 per e ent of a kind of sugar called 
Sugar of Figs Figs are either dried in the sun 
or in ovens built for the purpose Great quan 
titles are annually imported lnteji Britain from the 
Mediterranean The best are* mostly brought 
from Smyrna, and are- known as Turley fgs, of 
Which those called Eleme or Elemi are most highly 
esteemed. Figs of inferior quality are imported m 
considerable quantities m the form of jig-cake, 
pressed along with almonds into cakes some 
what like small cheeses. In the Levant, Portugal, 


Mozart, Paesicllo, and .Rossini also made them, the ’ 
basis of classic operas Since their publication, the 
chaiacter of F has stood as a type of cunning, 
intrigue", anti dexterity After the restoration of 
the Bourbons, a literary periodical, distinguished 
for its satirical talent, assumed the name 

FIG EAC, a town of France", in the department of 
Lot, is situatul m a \alky surrounded by finely 
wooded lulls on the light bank of the Sell®, 32 
miles east north east of Cahors It is irregular, its 
streets art) nariow, anil baelly planned, and its 
houses in general not well built, but the antiquity 
and quamtness of many of its buildings give it a 
pictuieseiuo and mteit sting appearance It has two 
beautiful Gotlue churches, one of them, that of St 
Suiveui, has a ebon of the lltlt, a general super* 
structure of the 15th, and a modem front of the’ 
10th century F owes its origin to a Benedictine 
monastery, founded by Pepin in 7515 ad It haa 
some cotton m uiufactuics, and a trade ui wine and 
cattle Pop 6820 

FIGHTING FISH (Macropodus vugnax or 
(’Unojm jmgnax), a small fiesh-water fish, of the 
1 unily Anuhaudai (q v ), a native of the south east 
of Asia, md jiartu ulailjr of Siam, where it is very 
commonly kept as goldfishes are ui Britain, but on 
account of its pugnacity Two of the>se creatureB 
when brought together, often noth immediately to 
combat, or it is even enough to introduce a looking* 

! glass into tho wate i, and the fish hastens to attack 
its own ini ege Fish fights arc a favourite amuse¬ 
ment of the Si ime se , the beetle e to exhibit them 
yields a consider vble innual revenue , and an extra- 
ordinal v amount of gambling takes place in con¬ 
nection with them, not me're ly money and property, 
lmt elnldicn and hbiity being sometimes stoked 
'I he F F has the anal anil dorsal fins prolonged 
into tapering [mints When the fish is quiet, its 
colours nri dull, lmt when it is excited, they glow 
with rnetillic splcndoui, and ‘the projected gill- 
mcmhiane waving like a black frill around the 
throat, adds something of grotesqueness to the 
ge'ncial anpcaiauc e ’ 

FJGITETtAS, a town m the north cast of Spam, 
is situated near the French frontier, in the province 
if Oeroua, m a fimtful district, 20 miles north north* 
cast of the town of Geiona Its starts are gloomy, 
but it has beautiful piomenadcs On a height near 
tho town is the citaelcl of S Fernando, the strongest 
fortress of Spam, and the key of the Pyrenees on 
their south side, with accommodation for 20,000 
j men This fortress has been so frequently taken 
by the French, as to give rise to the remark, com¬ 
mon enough among tho Spimards, that tho Citadel 
of fS Fernando, m time of peace, belongs to Spun* 
but m time of war to h ranee Pop 8J50 

FI'GULINE Seo Potter’s Clay _ , ' 

FIGURANTES is the te*rm applied in the 
ballet to those dancers that do not come forward 
alone, hut elanco in troops, and alao servo to fill up 
the scene and form a background for tile »olo 
dancers 

FI'GURATE NUMBERS. The nature of 

m 
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figurate numbers will be understood, from the 
following table. ^ 

_1 , t 8, t 6. /, tc 

X 1,3, 6,10,15, 21, 28, &o 
u 1,4,10,20,3c, 66, 84, ko. 
in. 1,5,15,35, 70, 126, 210, Ac. 

&c Si o 

The natural numbers aio here taken as the basis, 
and the first older of jig urate numbers is fonm.il 
from the senos by successive additions, thus, the 
5th number of tlio lirst uidei is the sum of the first 
five natural numbers The sciond ordu is then 
formed from the first in the same w ly , and so on 
If instead of the senes of natural numbers, whose 
difference is 1, wo take hi tits whose diflu ( uccs in 
2, 3, 4, &c , we may tor in as many different sets of 
figurate numbcis Thus 



11 5, 7, 

0 Ac 

] 

"1,4, 3, lb, 

25, At 

IT 

1, 5, 14, 4«, 

55, Ao. 

III 

1, (i, 20, 50, 

105, Al 


Ac 

Ac 


1, 4, 7 10, 

13, Ac 

J~ 

1, 5, 12, 22, 

■>J, lit- 

II 

1, (), 18, 40, 

7 r >, 

III 

1, 7,25, 05,140, Ac 


A o i 

Lc 


The name f<jui ale is doiivtd from tho < lrcumstnm t, 
that the simpler of tlum may In ripusentfd by 
arrangements of equally distmt points, foiming 
geometrical figure s The miinbi is lx longing to the 
first orders itcoivc the gi ner vl name of fwh/t/onal, 
and the special minus of ti imx/uta), v/unri, junta 
gonal, &e , a( cording as the dirtt rem i of the b isis is 
1, 2, 3, &c Those of flu s(i end onlers ireetllid 
pyramidal numbers, and at cording to tbt differ 
once of tho basis, are tnagon illy, uuadragonally, or 
pentagonally pyramid il The polygon vl numbers 
may bo reptesuitid by points on a suitiei , tlie 
pyramidal by piles of b ills 

The genual formuli ioi polygonal numbeis, fiom 
which any p<utieul n one m ly lx found by substi 
tutrng the propi r values for n and ? is, 

(» — 2) n- — (r — 4 )n 
2 

where n — number of tbe tirm required, r — the 
denomination (3 if triagonal, 5 if pi utagonal, Ac) 

FIGURE, in generil, is the outline or surface of 
a body dttommung its foim oi slupe In Anth 
metic, figure denotes a nutnem il cliaraetei Biich .is 
1, 2, 3, fcc Figuit, m Geometry, denotes a surface 
or space enclosed on ill sides, and is superhuil 
when enclosed by inns, solid, whin by surf ices 
See Regular Figures, Si mu ai. Figures, At 

FIGURED BASS, m Music, is a bass part with 
figures placed over the notes, which indicate the 
harmony to be play etl to t at li noti, and serves ns a 
guide to tho at coinpamst. Ludouco Viadaua is 
said to have Iteen tbe mi eutoi of figured bass in the 
17th century 

FIGURE STONE See Soap stone. 

FI'GWORT (Scrophvlarta), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Srrophulanatea , having a nearly 
globose corolla, with a Binall 5 lobed limb, the 
lowest lobe refloxed, and four stamens with an 
additional rudimentary one They are mostly 
herbaceous plants, and natives of the temperate parts 
of tho eastern hemisphere, not possessed of much 
beauty either m flowers or foliage The roots of 
some are purgative and emetic The leaves of the 
Knotted F (S nodosa), a common plant m moist 
i grounds m Britain, are used for fomentation of 
» tumours, repellent powers being ascribed to them, 


and in the form of an ointment in cutaneous 
diseases A decoction of them is used to cure scab 
in swine They have a fetid odour when bruised, 
and their taste is acrid. The tuberous root was 
formerly esteemed in Bcrofula, but perhaps only on 
account of a supposed resemblance to scrofulous 
tumours 

FIJI, FEEJEE, or VITI ISLANDS, a group 
of islands of volt amc origin, in the South Pacific 
Ocean, situated in lat 15“ dll'—20° .W S, and long 
177°—178° W They were discovered by Tasman, 
tin Dutch navigator, m 1641 There are altogether 
ibout 225 islands, 80 of which are sanl to be lnho- 
bitnL The pimupal are—Viti Lt vu, or Great Fiji, 
uni Vann,a Lovu (Great Land), the former having 
an art i of about ’10 milts by 50, with an estimated 
population of 50,000, mil the latter extt ntlmg over 
100 miles in length, with a bnadth of 20 miles, and 
a population of ibout 30,000 The total population 
of tin gioup bis been variously stated at from 
130,000 to ,{00,000 Of the other islands, the most 
lmpoltant md best know n art Ovolau, tin residence 
of most of tin wlntis, Tuna, or Somosomo, Kan- 
d uu, Koio, Mbau, anil Tavium Shoals And reefs 
surround the islands, making tho access to them 
vuy dangerous Lirthqtukcs ,ue common, and 
dt sti ut tn e Inn ricanes m periodical The teinpeia- 
ture l.inges fiom 00" oi 70° to upwards of 120° , but 
the nit in is sit dow it about 80 On Vanua 
Lem, tluie ait stvei , hot springs, raugmg from 
200“ to ‘210° Tilt s< u, which is of i deep yellow 
hum, md well vv itt rtd, is txeeedmgly fertile, even 
to tin very' summits oi tho mount mis, which, in 
Gieat Fiji,it idi an delation of moti tlmn 4000 feet 
The clutf vcgttible pi odut. turns aie the brtad fruit 
tree, the bin,ana, planttm, and touia nut The yam 
md the t no arc cxttnsivclj r ustd, ,aud grt at eaie 
is bestowed on the cultuit of tin yaugonx (kava), 
fiom which an intoxicating hquor is obtained Tho 
sugar t me, urow mot, mitrnig, cn iway, t ipsicum, 
tt v pi uit, &e , floiuisb Cotton mows wild, two 
kinds of tomato ait found, and the botany, so far 
is t m bo judged, is itch Ibt domestic animals 
(.tun to lit limited to i few fowls md hogs The 
ngnoultuial implements of tli< Fiji ms arc of the 
most pnmitive chuaettr but in manufactures of 
a rude kmtl they are furthei advanced than other 
Polynesians Tbe n itives ire of middle m/e, strong 
limbed anil short net kill, complexion between a 
copper tolour and a black, and hair dark, curly, 
and bushy They lie horrible cannibals, and ship¬ 
wrecked manners frequently fall victims to theil 
ms itinhle appetite for human flesh, though they are 
said to prtiei coloured to white men, objecting to 
the latte r that 1 they smell too much oi tobacco ’ 
The Fijians are divided into various tribes, each 
governed by its own chief, whose rule is absolute, 
aud to whom, in a variety of ways, the most abject 
homige is tendered. Of late years, great efforts 
for their conversion have been made, especially 
by Wesleyan missionaries In 1857, there wero 
54,281 attendants upon the rebgious services con¬ 
ducted by these missionaries Compare Williams 
and Calvert's Fiji and the Fijians (2 vols., Lond. 
1858) A letter in the Athnumm (February 22, 
18(i‘2), and dated ‘Levuka, Fiji, August 2, 1861/ 
affords still more recent information conoermng 
these islands From this source, we learn that in 
order to escape from tho insupportable exaotions 
and tyrannies of the Tonguese (the boldest and 
most ambitious of all the Polynesians), who have 
planted hostile colonies m Great Fiji, the king and 
chiefs of this island formally offered to cede it to 
Great Britain. Her Majesty’s consul, Mr Fntchard, 
at once hastened to England with the nows, and 
on km return intimated to the Fijians that Her 
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Majesty's government had taken the motion into 
favourable consideration The king and chiefs 
thereupon solemnly ratified their offer, and to all 
intents and purposes the island may be now regarded 
as a British possession Its progress (1861) is 
becoming quite visible already ‘Men of capital,’ 
says the writer in the Athenmum, ‘are beginning to 
flock hither, flourishing plantations of sugar, coffee, 
and cotton are established, and extensive tracts of 
land have been purchased for sheep runs ’ 

FILANGIE'RI Ga.fia.no, one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished judicial writirs ami reformers of his 
century, was lioru of noble parentage at Niplis ui 
1752 Having early abandoned the cum of arms 
to which he w is originally destined, he devoted his 
intellect to the study of moiils, politics, and legis 
lotion. In 1774, the piomulgutiou of some wise 
judicial reforms, limiting the ailntraiv jurisdiction 
of courts, having nut with considerable opposition 
from these legal officials, young F published a 
defence of tin loyal ilun i, uni it onco atti icted tlio 
favourable notice of court end minister In 1777, 
he was appointed couit t handle 1 J.uu, anil in 17HO, 
published the first volume of Jus guut vvoik, La 
Scienza dilla Leqatazium 'J'he first put is devoted 
to an auiljsis of tlu essentially lived ethiiN of ligis 
lation, aiul of those pi maples which are modifiable 
according to lo< il and nitioiiil exigences the 
second treats of the two gnat pioblems of all poll 
tieal economy, wealth and population , the third, 
of cimunal law in its mdisl e\ti lit, the fourth, of 
public instruction, and flic fifth, which consult is 
ecclesiastical and riligious law, was ou the tve of 
being published, when its authoi, m 1788, w is 
preinatmdy cut off at the age of db, le ivmg in this 
woik an incomplete* but splendid monurniut to fht* 
noble sense of justice and the exaltul humimty 
of its author The best ltali ill edition, w Inch also 
includes his Opuscoh Hcelti, is m I Clawui It alum a 
(C vols 8vo, Mil in, 1822) 

FILA'RIA Sco Guinla worm and Thread 
WORM 

FILBERT See Hazi i 

FILE, FILING A tde is a steel tool, having 
its surface coveicel with tilth or serratuies, and 
used foi cutting down and shiping metals and 
other hard substances Time is little doubt tbit 
in the earliest stages of metal working, when bron/c 
implements first superseded those of btone, rou _Ji 
stones were used foi the purposes to winch files 
are now applied, nevertheless, the use of files elates 
from high antiquity They are mentioned m the 
Old Testament m the first book of Samuel, xm 
21, also in the Odyeteii 

Files are made of almost e very conceivable sliape, 
to suit the very vaned purposes to which they 
are applied—flat, square, round or i at tail, trian¬ 
gular, naif round, feather edged, it , besides being 
variously bent, in order to get at intruate work 
Nearly all these files are mailt thicker m the middle, 
or ‘ bellied,’ the object of which wall be explained 
under Filing 

Files require to be made tif the very best steel, 
which is first forged into the required shape, and is 
then called a ‘ blank ’ The blanks are theu finished 
more accurately to the required form by grinding, 
planing, or filing 

The blanks thus prepared and well softened (see 
Tempering) are next handed to the cutter, who 
sits astride on a low bench or stool, and has before 
him a stone anvil, with a flat piece of pewter lead 
upon it. The blank is held upon the anvd, with 
its tang towards the cutter, by means of a long 
loop «f leather-strap, into which the cutter places 

t 

H 

his foot He then cuts the teeth by striking with 
a hammer a short stout (tinsel, held obliquely at on 
angle of about 12° or 14° from the perpendicular. 

Tho object of this will be easily understood j fop, 
if the chisel were perpendicular, a furrow hks ' 
the letter V would ho indented, and an equal bqr)( ’ 
struck up ou o ich side, but, instead of thi*> * i v 
cutting tooth like that of a saw, but with leW ‘ £ 
obliquity, is required , this is effected by the obli¬ 
quity of the chistl, and a burr is thrown up ou one 
side only—vu , to winds the tang 

The astonishing ugulauty observable in the dis¬ 
tance between the teeth is secured m this ways 

The cutting lx iummenced at tho point of the file, 
the chisel is then drown backwards, laid upon the 
blank, anel slid forwaids till it leaches the burr 
raised by the list cut, the blow is now struck, 
ind inotnu tooth and liui r produced, which serves 
is i gunk fm the m xt e ut ami so on The 
distlino between the tetth thus depends on the 
fence of the blow and the obliquity of tho cut, for 
tin lit ivni the blow, tin gieateu the ridge or burr, 
and tin obliquity di tumults the distance of the cut 
from the bun , the skill ot the workman consults, 
tin n fou, m the on use rigid ition of tlm blows. 

Most lilts an ilimbli cut that is, they kavo two 
suns of iou/6c, of ilnstl cuts, which .no oppositely 
inclined at in angle ot about 55° to the central line - 
of the lilt Tin sieoud louixi is made in tho same 
nuiinoi as the lust, but with lighter blows, aud is 
usually sonn wliit finer tli m tin find This angular 
crossing converts tin ridges into pointed teeth. 
Files usid foi soft metals which aro bablo to clog 
the tilth, are single cut—tlnf is, tiny liave but one 
emu sc of cuts Tapir files liave tlio tetth finer 
towards tho point Rasps foi wood arc cut with 
pointed 'lusils, eaili tooth being an angular pit 
with a strong bun, instead of along furrow The 
newly cut teeth m the soft steel aro preseived from 
injury l>y being lud upon tlio solter powtir block 
before reientd to The rapidity with which the 
blows ait strutk v.mts with tho fineness of tho 
hit , 00 or 80 cuts aro commonly made jiei minute 

Flits have to be ury carefully hardened and 
tc mix rod If lieatid too strongly, or made too 
liaref, the stul is so brittle tint, tin teeth tear off, 
if too so t, they weal down lapidly, and tho file 
soon bcimm s usi ltss Great care w also required in 
lit i ping tbi m straight, as the sudden cooling noccs 
saiy for hardi mug is veiy apt to warp the Bteel 

At lust sight, it would appear, from the simplicity 
and continual repetition of the* movements required 
in file rutting, and the precision and regularity of 
the woik, that it is au operation specially adapted 
for machinery Many attempts havo been made to 
e ut fib s by machinery, but with only partial success, 
tho i lutf diflie ulty arises from the necessity of modi¬ 
fying the force of the blow to suit the hardness of 
the steel It is practically impossible to supply a 
largo number ot blanks all of cxai tly the same hard, 
ucss , aud if the machine lie ad|usted to suit the 
hardness of one blank, it may strike too heavy or 
too light a blow tor the next, whereas the workman 
Jeels at one e the liardm ss of the steel he is working 
upon, and adjusts his blows accordingly 

Filing —To tho uninitiated, this may seem a 
simpli operation of rubbing one piece of metal upon 
another, and requiring only muscular strength and 
no skill This is far from being tho case, for a 
skilful workman will, m o given time, with a given 
amount of muscuiar work, cut away a far greater 
quantity of metal with a file than one who la on. 
skilful, for ho makes every tooth cut into the work, 
instead of rubtnng aver it To do this, he mutt*' 
adapt the pressure and velocity erf motion of the 
file to the cejaxseness of its teeth, aud the 

m 
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brittleness, and toughness of the material he is 
w ork me upon # * 

To file flat, that is, to avoid rounding the sharp 
edges of a narrow piece of work, is very difficult, 
and some years of contmuol practice is required 
before an apprentice can do this well, especially iu 
' smoothing up’ or finishing work before polishing, 
and there are some \\ ho never suecccd in filing, 
smoothing, and polishing without rounding the tdgis 
of fine woik The power of doing this constitutes 
the main test of skill among matheinatnal msliu 
ment makers and other metal workt rs The Hath st 
surface can be obtained by 1 lying the work, while 
its form admits, upon a pucc of <orh held in tin 
vioe, and filing it with one hand, the pressuie on 
the file being cammunicfttiil by tin foil lingi i 

It is mainly to aul the workman m tiling flit 
that the rounded or bribed form is gi\cn to fill s , 
this partially compensates the tiniluuy of the 
hands to nunc in i cuned lnu with its cnnuvity 
upwaids win n tiny inoic forward and apply pies 
sure, as m the ict of filing 

FILE (Fi file, a low, Lat filum, Ital fila, filo), 
in a militaty smse, is used to signify any line if 
men standing dirci tly Ik hmd c ich other, as tank 
refers to mm stunting bisuh mu inothu in 
ordinary fornutnms of the prisirit d ly, abittalion 
stands two ilnp, or in two lariks- fiont and nar - 
wherefore a file consists of two nun .Someturns, 
bowee 11 , tin battalion m ty bi formed much mine 
solidly, as in a square, win n flic file compusos a f ir 
larger linnibii The numb* i of fills m i comp my 
describes its width, is the number of i inks dots its 
depth thus, 100 men in ‘fouls deep’ would be 
spoken of ns 25 files in 4 lauks 

FILIA'TION, the (oriclativc of pilermty In 
the law of Scotland, the filiation of a child is tin 
process by which its paternity is ditornimcil 'lIn 
general rule tint the fither is he whom the mintage 
points out (paUr est qurm nirp/ia, i/imonthunt), is i 
presumption which miy In omuouk by sluwmg 
its impossibility m point of fact—as, fin *\implt, 
where the husband is impoti nt, oi wheie In has be on 
absent from his w ife dining the period betw 11 n the 
eleventh solar and the sixth lunar month pi i ceding 
tlio birth As regards liatuial riuldrin, a topula 
more thin ten months before birth does not filiate, 
but it foinis an important ulunmcle of proof, winch, 
till the pissing of 16 Viet i ‘20, it was held might 
be completed by tin o ith of the niothci As to the 
effect of that statute on the pit c lously c xistmg law, 
see Eviiitni i, and Si mi I’lln a I’non.uio 

FILICA'JA, Vimfnso, a lyncal poet of Italy, 
was born at 1’ lorenc i, of an alien nt but liupovei islicd 
family, in 1642 Deeply wounded, while yet a 
youth, in lus afftctions, he nsolud to dedicate 
Ins undivided genius to huoic, martial, awl sacied 
themes, forswtarmg all amatory compositions for 
the futuie, and peri cm ly eonsigmug Ins exquisite 
lose inspirations to the flauns In siv sublime 
odes, F celebrated the cldiicrauce ot Vienna in 
1083 from the besieging forces of the Turks, chiefly 
effected by the heroism of John hobieski, king of 
Poland, and of (‘harlcs Duke of Lorraine On the 
ublication of the odes in Florence in 1684, F 
ocamc, almost m spite of himself, famous, and 
attiacted the notice of Queen Christina of Sweden, 
an ardent admirer and munificent protectress of 
Italian lettuis and genms Itelieved from harassing 
jiecumary embarrassments by the liberal patronage 
of Chnstma, F w'as enabled, with undisturbed 
poweis, to denote himself to composition, some of 
lus most touching verses being addressed to his 
royal benefactress Patriotic sonnets, the grandest 
of which is a lament over the internal weakness 
334 


of Italy—/folio, Italia, 0 tu mi feo la eotie —and 
heroic odes, severely classic in form, are the chief 
works of Fihcaja. His career as patriot, citizen, 
and man, won lum reverence and love as universal 
as was die admiration accorded to his works In 
advanced age, he was appointed judge and senator, 
and in 1702 was called to one of the highest magis¬ 
terial offices m Florence, where he died in honoured 
peace, September 24, 1707 His works, under the 
title of 1‘oenie Toicane <h Vincenzo da Fiheaja, 
Smittore Fwrnihno e Arcademico della Crueca, were 
publish*d after Ins death Ihe best edition is that 
of Vi met (‘2 vols 1762), e Detaining both the Italian 
and Latin itrscs of the author 

FI'LIG’ES bee Finns 

FI'LIClTtEE, from the Italian filiqrana l fib, a 
thread oi wire, and qiann, a gram or bead), the old 
filigree work bung ornamented with small beads 
The nimc is now ijiplud to delicate ware woik 
ornament*., usuilly in.uk of gold or silier ware, 
which is twisted into spirals and other convoluted 



Filigree Ornaments 

Irom a drawing bj M Mamma, in the Ilorence Lxhlhltion 
( 1861 ) 


forms , anil the»c spirals, Ac , are combincel to form 
a sort of metallic lace work, which is shape'd into 
brooches, * unrigs, ciosses, head ornaments, and 
others of a i cry Tight anil elegant character This 
work is chiefly done in Malta, Sardinia, the Ionian 
I si links, mil some parts of Turkey It sometimes 
receives the gcn< ral name of Maltese worl 

FI'LIPO D’ARGIRO, San, a town of Sicily, in 
the province of Catania, anil about JO miles west- 
north west of the town of that name, stands on the 
right bank of thi Traina, m an exceedingly fertile 
district It contains a ruined Saracenic castle, and 
seveial religious edifices Saffron of good quality, 
anil iu considerable quantity, is grown in the 
vicinity Pop 7300 *San F stands on the Site 
of tlio ancient Sikelian city of Agynum, the birth¬ 
place of Diodorus Siculus the historian, and which, 
about 400 n c, is said to have had 20,000 citizens. ' 

FI’LLAN, St Two Scoto Irish saints of the 
name of Fillan appear in the church calendars, 
and have left their mark on the topography ' 
Scotland and Ireland (1 ) St Fillan, or Faolan, 
surnamed the Leper, had Ins yearly festival on 
the 20th of June. His chief church in Scotland 
was at the east end of Loch Erne, in Perthshire, ’ 
where ‘St Fdlan’s Well’ was long believed to.have 
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supernatural powers of healing A seat in the rock 
of Dunfillan still keeps the name of ‘St Fillan’s 
Chur, ’ and two cavities beside it are said to have 
been hollowed by St F 's knees in prayer His Irish 
church is at Ballyheyland (anciently called Kill 
helan or Kill Faelam), in the barony of Uullenagli, 
in Queen’s County (2) Sr Fill an, the abbot, the 
son of St Kentigerna of Ini heailcoe h, in Looh 
Lomond, lived m the 8th c, and had his yearly 
festival on the 7th or 9th of January His church 
in Ireland was at Cluain Maori na, m Fartullach, 
in the county of Westmeath His chief church in 
Scotland was in Perthshire, in the uppn part of 
Glendoehart, which takes fiom him the name of 
Strathfillan litre, a well endowed priory, dedi 
cated in his honour, was lepairtd or rtlmilt m the 
beginning of tin 14th 11 ntury King Robert Bruce 
made a grant of money to the woi k, in gratitude, 
probably, for tin miraculous cncoui lgc meut which 
he was said to h i\c received on tlit eve of Bannock¬ 
burn from a like of the sunt--one of his aim 
bones cuclosi d m a silver cisc Another rdi< of St 
F—the Silver lieul ot his crosier, or pvstoi vl stall 
— has been preserved to oiu time It is called the 
‘ Coygorach or ‘Qiuguck,’ and appears m recojd 
as early as tlu year 1428, when it was in the hen 
ditury keeping of a iannly named .lore oi Hew u, 
who were believed to have bun its ke*epeis from 
the tunc of King Robert Biucc They had halt a 
boll of meal y tally from c vi ry naushioner of (lien 
dochart who held a moih land, mil smaller ipian 
titles from sin viler tenants, and they were bound, 
in return, to follow the stolen cattle of the puish 
loners wherevei their ti uts could be found within 
the realm of (Scotland 'lhe Quignch, besides its 
virtues in the detection of theft, was vent rati d also 
for its miraculous powers of healing in 1487, the 
right of keeping it was eon finned to Main t l)oire or 
Dewar by King James 111 in a chattel, which was 
presented for registr ition among tin public records 
of Scotland so lately as the ye u 17 14 Sixty yt ais 
later, the Quigrieh still commanded nvemut , but 
its healing vntucs sue now only tiled on lattle, 
and its once opulent he e]» is had I file n to the lank 
of farm labourers It wn publicly evhilnted m 
Edmbuigh ill the ye ir ISlh lie tote bung eained 
to (Janada, where it now is, in tin hinds of a 
descendant of its old eustodicis i finuei nuneel 
Alexander Dewar He puts such i vilue on the 
relic, that lit has hitluito n fused to put with it 
for lesB than £400 steiliug, in 1000 icus of Canneli ,• 
land It has been recently '’gund and desenbed by 
Dr Daniel Wilson in a piper in tin ( 'awnIvin font 
nat, No xxiv, re punted m a pamphlet, with the 
title of 2Ae Quupuh, u> Ciomii of ,S/ Fillan ( Toronto, 
1859), and in the Frooudimis of tlu, hocittt/ of 
Antiquaries of Gotland, vol in pait n p 23,1, pi ite 
xxvn (Edm. 18(d) A linn in the river Fillan 
or Dochart, in btrathlillan, was long believed to 
WOrk wonderful cuies on insane persons, wlio were 
immersed m the str« am it sunset, and loft bound 
hand and foot till sunrise in the ruins of the neigh 
bounng church of St 

_ , 1 jllan A hand be 11, 

EmSSmr which bore the name 

Spanns sA-mss w r of St Fillan, was 
(jiaaMaSr SSSSSSy. also believed to work 
S miracles 

] FILLET, in Archi 

' tccture, a small space 
Fillets or band like a narrow 

ribbon used along with 
mouldings- a, a, a (see fig) are examples of fillets, 
both in classio and Gothic architecture. 

FILLET, in Heraldry, is an ordinary which, 


according to Guilhm, contains the fourth part df the 
chief. 

FILIBUSTERS, another name for the piratical 
adventurers whose origin and history are treated ■ 
of under line ankers (<i v) Recently, it ha*' 
become familial to English ears as the designation, 
of certain lawless adventurers belonging to the : 
Unitewi States, who have attempted violently to\ 
possess themselves of various countries m North 
A mere a The plea urged by these persons has 

generally been, that such countries weio a prey to 
anarchy and oppression, and could only attain to 
prosperity by annexation to the* United States, 
and the introduction of ‘elemocratic’ mstitntious— 
amongst which, strange to say, slavery stands 
prominent Tlu most notorious of these {filibusters 
was the late William Walker, whose expedition 
agvinst Niearagui in 1853 was so far successful 
that he kept his ground in tbit country foi nearly 
two years At list, he was driven out by a com- 
bmitnm of tin various states of Central America. 
He w vs Biibseeiut ntly c ipturcd ami shot, September 
12, 181)0, at Tiuxillo, in Cenlril Ameuea, ill the 
course of another pu itieal expedition 

FILLMORE, ,Mn lakh an American statesman, 
the thirteinth pie side nt ot tin United States, was 
bom in Uayugi county, New \ork, r,u the 7th of 
Jinuiry 1800 His history pretends a re*maikable 
t x uuple — not, how evti, imp uallele d in America 
-of one who, without the ulvantages of early 
education, and without any vid from mtluentuil 
tonneetions, has risen to tin very highest position 
m the government 11m patents r<moved, near the 
elosi of the list t.fioin New England to Cayuga 
county, which w is tlnn a wilderness Young F 
it ached, it is sud, the age ot 19 without ever 
having seen a grunmai oi a geogiaphy 111 1821, 
lit ie moved to Erie county, in the western part 
of Ntw \tuk, making the journey principally on 
font Soon after, In < uti reel i law ofhee in Huftalo, 
and, while puisnuig Ins icgd studies, supported 
himself by ti idling i school He commemeel tlie 
ptaetue* of Jaw it Aureu i, m lino county, and m 
i fi \v yt ais lost to c mini net in Ins profeSHion He 
w is diet il ill 1829 to the st ite legislature, ailil in 
1812 was liosin i re pu sent itive to <'angle ss Hero 
he distinguished himself by the futhtuluess and 
ability with which he diseh irged lus public eluties 
Hi was dieted m 18i2 by the anti Jackson party, 
anil was re elected is a Whig in 1836, 1838, ami 
1840 In 1841, Mr F w.is Appointed chairman of 
the committee of W iys anil Means, after the speaker- 
ship, the* most responsible is will as the most 
honour UJ position in the House of Ropresenta- 
tivis Uneler his auspices anil direction, the ecle 
brated tuiir of 1812 was prepared anil carried 
tbiough tlie House In 1818, hr was 14101111 to the 
vice presidcnry of the United States, with General 
Tavlor as president, end intend upon the duties 
of his ofliee in M ueh 18-19 Gene ral Taylor having 
died in July 1850, Mr F succeeded to the presi¬ 
de ney for the unexjpircd portion of the terra of four 
years Although his party wah a minority m both 
houses of Uemgrrsfl, his admmediation was marked 
by a number of useful measures, and rarely has a 
pre side nt of the Unite d States acquired and deserved 
so high a character for vigour, firmness, and imp'as* 
tiality Among Ins most imprfrtant measures may 
be mentioned the expedition Bent out under Com-* 
modore Be ny for the purpose of opening the ports 
of Jipari to American commerce—an undertaking 
which was, at leaBt for the time, eminently success- 
| fill When he retired from office on the 4th of 
March 1853, he deft the country in the enjoyment 
l ol a high degree of prosperity He ww) the 



fri/CE®, FILTRATION. 


_n.. A m «r initn tartar jm- thn nramdencv the domestic filters that tee offered for wde aw 

» tm butin'the contestwhich foCd, Mr well *lapt«j for £fii 

Buchanan, t _ .____ a. I witVi nipirplv seems that the water which has 
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home for some thirty years—where he injoys —« “ u ~ 

among all classes that high consideration to which, ; but he should see that the filter is so 0 , , 

byhis talents and integrity, he is so justly entitled | to admit of being readily cleansed, for the 
V IT TTrT} vu tration When sold matter matter must lodge somewhere, and mmst be some- 

FILTER, FILIKAIIUJM when sona m how removed When large quantities of water hare 
is suspended m a liquid in which it is mao n > , i b filtered, this becomes a serious dlfliculty, and 
may tie separated by various means L. d r the m o . raod cs o{ overc lt bave been 

article Fimho, various methods of causing su< | £ d h In m(J , t o£ tbese , watcl is made to ascend 

suspended matter to collect tog. the r and sinkto , , th( Mtenng medium, in order that the 

the bottom or float on the surface and the ..'% j ra „ mr , tle s collected on it may fall back into the 
clearing the liquid, an described ^hc process of ' I c Ur L( i ;h a8Ct „ding filter consists 
filtration consists in passing the liquid thi'iugh ' of T tt , lir compartments, one above the other, the 
some porous substance, th< mterstic.s of whic h an , * t j ()ntauun „ the impure water, is equal 

too small to admit of tin passage of tin sidid par , IM ^ ^ ^ tbree Tbla communicates 

facies, the principle of the iction bung tu b. with the lower one, which is of small 

as that of a sieve, but as the ]>vrticles .it fluids ar V ^ t q bo top „f this is formed by a piece of 

immeasurably small, the pmes must be cvticmcly J filtu mgstonc, through which alone the 

One of the simplest forms of filtei is tint com | 'rtnlnt^which rp " 

telX»a^d£:t^^e2K \ 

and one sidtMs partly opened, so tint the papoi forms eon.pcrtmrnt^imn^ it y . _ 7?^ , 

a lining to the funnel Tlic liquid pus. s thi-rngli <> ™ ™ ,rd X, - !| ' 

the pores of the pipit, mel the solid m.tt. r rests,' fore eel Viromrh s f 

upon it Tire chief advantage s of this filter are its , betn for ed t irong - "-7 ), 

simplicity, ami till ease with which the solid matter ^ ^ u ’ r atom hK-'w.SI 

sometimes mule by stuffing » piece of sponge in £ J “ft t,h<to Z \c,ond ^ 

the bottom of a funnel or the hole of a flowu not, ^ compartment, to Lelogc’s Filter 

and then pi icing above tins a liyci of pebbles, then tb( . R Jf ment i, ?, i, 4 the four compart- 

a layer of eoaise sand, and above this a Ivvci of ro diacram showing menu, ah ,theflratporoiu 

pounded cliareoil tluee oi four inches m depth k stone, of third or filtering 

Anothu layer of pebbles should be placed above this filter in section, the tomllwlIBont , rd , th. 

Anoinei layer ei j > j figures 1, 2, and 4 mdi- exit filter,* stone of d, 

the eliarcoil, to pi.v.nt it flora bung stirrut [ the coni spending com r, the plug to remove 

when the watei is ponied in lt is obvious tint! 1 . + op },, r eh suing out Bcconei 

such a filter will liepine occasional cleaning, , 13 | R, ,, l' compartment, /, a loose 

the saspemlcel itnpu.ities are left behind on the I of the tube y wi e . „t entrance of 

charcoaf &e This is lust done by icn.wing the the fiist tn.l second com- commumcatlugtube 

tharcoal’eU, and taking out tl.e sponge anil wash [o stop some of the grosser 

mg it By a small addition to this, a cottage filter sponge may uc | i 

may be made, yvhieh, for practical use, is quite im l'™ " lg]1 h th filtcr was contrived, a 
equal to the most expensive fdters of eonesponding of ascencbng falters have been patented, 

bve It eonsists of tvvo flower pots, one above the of t p em p elll ,, , ne iely trifling modifications of 

other, tho lower one is fitted wath the sponge y Syphon Filter is a cylindrical pewter 

and filtering layers above described, and the uppei faltering media, and to it is 

one with a sponge only l lie uppei pot should attaLll0(1 a ]nn „ ^od of flexible pewter pipe When 
be tho largest, and it the lowci one is strong, ^ w lmraelse d in the water-butt or 

the upper one may stind m it, or a piece of wood th( , UUCO ilod and bent over the 

with a hole to receive th. upper pot may lest cd(r( , o£ t]ie c , s teiu ^n.l brought down considerably 
upon the rmi of the lower one Ihe two pots thus th(> lcvel o{ ^. hu w ater p t is then Btarted by 

arranged are placed upon a three fagged stool with , tbe mth to the lower en d, and suokmg 
a hole in it,thiough which the projecting part of the 11 y 1 ^ fttcl becins to flow, after which it con- 
lower sponge passes, nnel the water drops into a ju_, , , ^ keeps up a large supply of clear 

placed below The uppei pot serves as a reserve, tones ascending fflter, and 

and its sponge stops the corner impurities, and | ^ measure is proportionate to the differ- 

thus the faltering layers of the lower one may be the helght ^ ifie water in the cistern 

used for two or three years without being renewed, tbe ]ow ” r en d of the exit tube. See 

if the upper sponge be occasionally cleaned. Care Sterling’s filtering tanks are slate cisterns 

must be taken to wedge the upper sponge tightly j^'d mto compLtmcn^ tbe water entering the 
enough, to prevent the water passing from the upper b th^ passmg through a coarse falter to a 
pot more rapidly than it can falter through the apcoaa aml ^ rom tL r „ through a finer filter to the 

A „t (U.™ »™l. «» . 

pnncinle to .he nbo.A hut conetnioted of ornar a[1 A ooranion water hntt oi cittern miy be mode to 
mental earthenware or porcelain vessels of suitable rt receiV es by the following means 

shape It would occupy too much space to enter » or butt mto two compartments, 

upon the merits of the filters of different makers } b mean9 a wAt er-tmht 

10»bottom, W. *k..„o«Un& 



or small barrel, aad perforate it closely with holes, 
fit a tube into it, reaching to about the middle of 
the uuude, and projecting outside a little distance, 
fill the box or barrel with powdered charcoal, tightly 
rammed, and cover it with a bag of felt, then fit 
the projecting part of the tube into the middle of 
the false bottom It is evident that water can only 
pass from the upper to the lower compartment by 
going through the folt, the charcoal, and the tubt, 
and thus, if the upper part receives the supply, and 
the water for use is drawn from the lower pirt, 
the whole will be filtered It is easily cleaned by 
removing the felt and washing it 

Various means of compressing carbon into Botul 
porous masses have been patented, and filters are 
made m which the watei passes through blocks of 
this compressed taibon Most of these are well 
adapted ior the purpose, but their asserted supc 
rionty ovei liltns composed of layers ot sand uni 
charcoal is doubtful A very ihgant and eon 
venient portable filtei for soldieis, travellers, and 
others who limy require to drink from turbid ponds 
and nvers, w is constnu ttd of Jlansome’s filtei mg 
stoue, anti is also m vde of the compressed e irbon 
A small cylinder of tin stone or e irbon is connected 
with a flexible India rubbei tube m such a m nun r 
that the evlindci may be immtrsid m a liver, tin 
mouth applied to a mouth pice t at the othei < ml of 
the tube, and the w iter drawn tluough the liltering 
cylmdci 

The filtrition of water on i large seilo will Ik 
treated of under Waiii, sui my 

Some very inter* sting i xpeiunents wue mado by 
Mr H M Witt* to asei rt mi w lit tliei soluble nnttn, 
Slid) as common salt, is m any degree it moved itom 
water by filtration Theoretically, it lias bun 
assumed that this is impossible, sinec tht filter only 
acts mechanic illy m stopping suspended pai titles, 
but the results of Mi Witt’s < xpenments slow that 
from five to fifteen per tint of the soluble salts 
were sepaiated by sand lilters sueh as above 
described This is a t uiious and interesting snbjee t, 
well worthy of further mvi stigatnm Another most 
important matter, on wlueh a series of accurate 
experiments is require <1, is to ascertnn to wlnt 
extent soluble organic matter miy be eleeeunposed 
by filtration, especially by charcoal filters, uni to 
ascertain how long chucoal and othei porous 
mattor lotains its property of neting on organic 
matter in w atery solution The pow < r ot dry ch ir 
coal in decom]losing organa matter m a giscnus 
state is well established (see below) and n,* is 
also well known that frtsh charcoal aets powerfully 
upon organic matter m solutions, but the exti nt to 
wdilch this power is retamed in the tharcod of a 
filter m continuous action has not been satisfactorily 
ascertained This is of the highest important e, is 
it sometimes happens that water of brilliant tians 
pareney, and most pleasant to drink, on iceount of 
the carbonic acid it contains, is charged with sueli 
an amount of poisonous organic matter as to renelci 
its use os a daily beverage very dangerous Char 
coal obtained, from burning bones is still more 
efficacious than charcoil from wood A filter of 
animal charcoal will render Loudon porter colourless 
Loam and clay have similar projierties Professor 
Way found that putrid urine anti sewer water, 
when passed through clay, dropped from the filter 
colourless and inoffensive 

When a liquid contains mucilaginous or either 
matter having viscous properties, there is consider 
able difficulty m filtering it, as the pores of the 
medium become filled up and made water tight 
Special filters are therefore required for syrups, 
Oik, Ac. Such liquids as ale, beer, &c, would be 
exceedingly difficult to filter, and therefore they are 


clarified by the processes described under Furore. 
Oil is usually passed through long bags maac of 
twilled cotton rloth (Canton flannel). These are 
commonly 4 to 8 feet long, and 12 to 15 inches in 
diameter, and aio enclosed m coarse canvas bag*, 

8 or 10 inches in diameter, and thus the inner 
filtcrmg-bag is corrugated or creased, and a lhrg* 
surface m pinportion to its sue is thug presented. 
Syrups are filtered on a small scale by coafaotioaen, 
Ac, by passing them through conical flannel bags, 
and on a large se ale in the created bag filter just 
desenbod Thick syrups have' to be diluted OT 
darified with w Into of egg, to collect the sediment 
into masse s, and then the y may be filtei cd through 
a to use i loth strainer Vegetable juices generafly 
require to be ti rated in this manuci 

The simple labotatory filter lias to be modified 
wlun stating it id ot alkalino solutions, or sub¬ 
stances whiih irt> decomposed by orgamo matter, 
uquite filtiation Pnie silmous sand, a plug of 
asbestos, jiountkel glass, or titan charcoal, are used 
for this pm pose Kottger iccommuids guncotton 
is a filtu Ioi sueli pm poses Ik, has used it for 
conei utiatcel nitric icul, fuming sulphuric acid, 
chromic acid, pinning mate of polish, and concern 
ti ate il solutions of pot ish and iqua regia He says 
that property prep iretl gun cotton is only attacked 
at oreliii try tempt r iture s by acetic e ther 

Filteiing pipit ioi liboritmy purposes requires 
to be find flora morg ituc unpuiitus that are soluble 
in aculs, At , this is tillitid 
by wishing the piper with ,_> 
liyilrot him ic and, or, when 1 
tlmk, with nitric and liydio ,, Ln 
ehloru and, mil h moving the l] 
acid by w ishing thoroughly 8, 
w lth distilled w ater vErSlf 

When a lonsidnablo quan- W 

tity of liquid bis to jiass W~"J T ~ J T 
tlirougli a filtir, it is some 'wjvfdjr 
times desnabli that it should 'HtSF. 

bo niaelc to fn d itsilf In ywrf 
the laboratory, this is done by i /| i. 1 ’■Ifli'l 
limiting i llihk filled with j Ij 0 
the liquitl our tin filtering . j/ J U 
funnel, tin mouth ot tin flask i, ' . (1| 

pist toi lung the surf ice of | 
tin liquid whin at the desired ..niiiiiniii 

hnglit ill flu funnel As soon 11 'laJltellll. l lll.il lllil . ll u llll l lll f 
as it sinks lit low this, ur 
< liters the flask, and soini liquid fulls into the funnel 
On a laigt scih, si If aiting filti rs are fed by the 
i ommon i ontrivauce of a b ill t ock and supply pipe 
An Fii /ns —Hit extraordinary powers of char¬ 
coal in disinfecting tin gaseous products evolved 
fiom dei oinposmg anim il and vegetable matter, 
base been made ivulthli by Dr Ntenhoiiso in con- 
i structmg an apparatus for pmifying air tluit is mode 
to pass through it A suitible t.igc, containing 
ch.arcoal in small frigmcnts, is fitti d 1o the opening 
fiom which tin deb tenons g isi s issue, and is found 
to lender them perfectly inodoioiis, nnel probably 
innocuous The first applit itum of this was made 
in 18"4, when a eli irioal an lilter was fitted up m 
the justice room of the M msion Htmse, London, 
the window of whit h ope ns above a large unnal, the 
smell of whu h was very oflcnsive in the room The 
filter at once destroyed the nuisance, and * although 
six years have el ipse d, the charcoal lias never 
required to he renewed ’ 103 of such filter* have 

been applied to the wikts of the sewers of one 
district of the city of London, and no bad smell u 
observable whwc they ire placed, and no obstruc¬ 
tion offered to the ventilation of the sower*, 
have been applied with like result* m two on three 
county towns The subject is fully treatedrfvy Dr 





8 teahouse in a letter to the lord mayor, published 
by Churchill (London) Uharooal respirators are 
small air-filters of the same kind applied to the 
mouth. See Respirator. 

FI'MBRIATED (Lat fimbria, a border or hem), 
is said, in Heraldry, of an ordinary having a narrow 
border or edging of another tincture 

FINAL JUDGMENT The meaning of this 
term in the law of Scotland having led to some 
dispute, an Act of Sederunt (q v ) was passed on 
the 11th July 1828, declanng it to be appliLtblc to 
a case in which ‘ the whoh merits of the c mse have 
been disposed of, although no decision has been 
given as to expenses, 01 , if expenses have been 
found due, although they have not been modified 
or decerned for ’ The important c of the definition 
Arises from the fact, that only final judgments (an 
be earned by advo< xtimi fiom tht inferior to the 
superior courts ‘The whole merits of the cause’ 
has been hold to mean, not, only the mints of the 
action to which the ulvocator is a party, hut also 
those of any other eonjomed with it If the parties 
in the conjoined at turn will not proccnl to have it 
determined, the advocitor ouglit to apply to the 
infenor judge, Stating his intention to advocate, 
and praying him to call on the partus to proceed 
with the conjoined proci ss, anil, failing tin lr doing 
so, to disjoin the e uiscs, which disjunction will 
render an advocation competent Mi and s Piachu, 
l p 464 In Advocations (q v) and Suspensions 

S v), if the retold he closed, and the proof coll¬ 
uded in the infenor < ourt, the case may be taken 
at onco to the Inner House without a judgment of 
the Lord Ordinary, l'l ami 14 Ylet c lb In order 
to warrant an app< d to the cucuit court in a civil 
cause (where othe rwise compi ti nt) not only the 
merits must have' been thsposed of, but the expenses 
modified and decerned foi 
FINA'LE, the natm given to that part of a 
musical composition which finislu s the act of an 
opera, also to the 1 ist mov ement of an msti umental 
composition, as in the sjmphonj, quartet, quintet, 
sonata, &c The eharaitir of tin built, in puiely 
instrumental works, is alw iys lively In the ojuia, 
it depends on the subject, while m some opi r is 
the finale consists of an aru alone, as in Mo/irt’s 
Figaro, instead of the usual full concerted music 
for soli and chorus 

FINA'NOE, a Fiench avoid incorporated with 
our language, means the art of managing money 
matters, the person who professes this art being 
called a financier Finance, m the plural, is often 
used foi money itself, but still with a reference to 
the purpose to w lm li it is to be applied, as w here 
the finances of a country are said to hive improved 
or fallen off—that is to saj, have become almnu 
ant or scanty according to the expenditure of the 
country Sometimes the word is applii d to pm ate 
wealth, but it is properl} npplic tide to public funds 
We use it in this country i ither in a political and 
economic sense than officially, but m Fiance there 
have been, from time to time, comptrollers gfneial 
of finance, councils of linauic, bureaus of finance, 
&c Many statesmen have been spoken of as great 
financiers, from the talent which they havo shewn 
for ndiustmg national revenue and expenditure, 
as Colbert, Turgot, nnel Necher m France, and 
Godolphw and Feel in Britain As a branch of 
statesmanship, finance is intimately connected with 
other branches In questions of national policy 
— such as, whether a state can go to war or not 
—the financier is the person who is expected to 
count the cost, and say how the necessary funds 
are to l>e obtained. In the question, whether an 
un P 0 jMar or oppressive tax is to be abolished, the 


! financier is an authority on the question, whether 
the government can do without it Hence, there 
is a special connection between finance and taxation, 
which has become closer and stronger since the 
progress of political eoonomy has shewn that the 
taxes which are the moat productive, aud even 
the most easily collected, ore not always the best, 
looking at the gam or loss of a nation, in the 
long run Turgot said that finance was the art of 
plucking the fowl without making it cry On this 
notion, the pruiciple of indirect taxation achieved 
its popularity For instance, customs duties seem 
to fall on no one The importer and the retailer 
add them to tht pi ice of the article, and the 
ultimate puichaser only knows that the article is 
dear without experiencing the sense of hardship 
felt by one who pays out money directly m the 
shape of a tax But many mducct taxi b have, oil 
the otliei hand, bun found to atttet the trade and 
the wealth of coinmiinitu s to an extent which has 
made them very deletinous m comparison with 
direct taxes See further on matters connected 
with finance thi hi uls Cl srovrs , Di bi, Na riONAL, 
Corn- Laws, Lxeixi , Pan Tsiw , Taxation , 
li LVTN us. 

FINCH (Gci Finh , for the origin of the word, 
sec Chafi inch), the popular n ime of a great lium- 
bir of spicus of little buds of the order Jnsesioi<'«, 
mil tnlx Conn os! Miuy of them have great 
powers of song, an are called llaulbilltd Sumj- 
tin da, in contradis'i iction to the Waiblcia [Syl- 
luuda) or Soft hilltd Soni/ birds The name F is 
sometimes used as < quia dent to PnnqiUida (q v), 
uthcr in its moit extensive or moie restricted appli 
< ition , but thi limits of its popular use arc x’eiy 
inch t( mun iti, and some birds arc iqually known as 
finches and as linnets, or is grosbciks, Arc The 
word F often forms pait of the popular name ot 
birds of this family, as bullfinch, chaffinch, haw¬ 
finch, pine finch, Ac 

FINDER OF GOODS The finder acquires a 
special properly in goods, which is available to 
him against all the w ot Id cxetpt the true ownei , 
but before appropriating them to his own use, ho 
must use ovtiy means within his power to discover 
the oaa ne r It h is been decide d that if the property 
had not been designedly abandoned, and the finder 
kniww'ho the ow ner was, or, with due exertion, could 
have discovered him, lie xvxs guilty of larceny in 
keeping and appropriating the articles to lus own 
use Armourio v Dclamuie, 1 Str 505, Merry v 
Green, 7 M and W 023 1 n the lattci case, m which 
a person pm chased, at a public auction, a bureau, 
in w hich he afterw ards discovered, in a secret 
drawer, a puree containing money, which he appro- 
pnateel to his own use, Mi Baron Paiko thus laid 
dow u the laav ‘ The olel rule, that “ if one lose bia 
goods, and another find them, though he convert 
them ammo fat andi to his own use, it is no 
larceny,” li is undergone in more recent times some 
limitations One is, that if the hndei knows who 
the owner of the lost chattel is, or if, from any 
maik upon it, or the circumstances under which it 
is fouud, the owner could be reasonably ascertained, 
then tho fraudulent conversion, ammo furandi, con¬ 
stitutes a larceny Under this head fall the caoee , 
xv hero the finder of a pocket book with bank-notes 
m it, xvith a name on them, conxerts them ammo 
farandi, or a hackney coachman, who abstracts 
the contents of a pirccl which has been left in his 
coach by a passenger whom he could easily ascer¬ 
tain , or a tailor, who finds and applies to las own 
use a pocket book m a coat sent to him to repair 
by a customer whom he must know all these wave 
been held to be cases of larceny , and Hie present is 
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an instance of the nme kind, sod not diatingmeh- 
able from them’ (Pp. 631, 6312) 

FI'NDHORN, a river rising on the west side of 
the Monadh Liadh Mountains, m the east of Inver¬ 
ness shire It runs north cost through the counties 
of Inverness, Nairn, and Elgin, in the valley of 
Strathdeam, passes Pones, and enteis the Moray 
Firth at the village of 1’indhorn by a lagoon three 
by one and a half miles m extent, after a course of 
about 90 miles Its waters abound in svlmon and 
trout. Its basin consists of gneiss ui tho upper part, 
and of old red sindstone in the lower At one 
place, it rose nearly TO feet in the gi eat floods of 
August 1829, known as the ‘ Moiay Floods,’ end diet 
much damagi W cst of the mouth of tin P ire the 
Culbm bands, in one pait 118 feet high, and covering 
9500 acres of a formtrly f< ltilo tiact 

FINE OP LANDS, in England, fit titious pro 
coedings foimeilyin common iim in oulei totiansfcr 
or secure ical piopirty by i mode mou dbciuous 
than an ordmuy tramyance A line is defined l>j 
Coke, quoting twin (danvslli in anm ililt composi 
tion and final agio incut by h ivi ami lici n< c of the 
king or his justieiirus, and such mill id it w is m 
its original elhct, ami it was c ilfud i lin< bccausi it 
put a termination ( lints) to ill litigation bctwn n flu 
parties, and tin sc < 1 inning thnni,Ji them, m it gird 
to all m itters tom lung the suit 'Ihi procn dings m 
a fmt were slioitly is follow flu party to whom tin 
land was to be conviyul (oninu m < 1 afuhtims suit 
against thi vendor P>ut tin ( isi wts nosoonn m 
couit than the pi until! o-skid hue to igri i or 
settle with the deli ml ant ’1 his If in < has mg In i n 
obtained, i com riant was rntued into wlniiby thi 
vendor or delinduit called tin icijiu ui, ncogmsid 
the light of the pluntiff, lallid tin ci/ni u t> tin 
lands, of which hi admitted tint the plmififi w is 
Wrongfully kept from thi posts ssion 'Ibis pro 
Ceedmgs, which at iirst win i al, wtif aftuw u Is 
adopted universally without h iving a shadow if 
foundation m f let Hus solemn tuu having ban 
completed, a nok of the luu hung in ahsti let of 
the ooaenant, thi names of the pirtus and flu 
parcels of tin 1 mil, was outirid on tin lolls of tin 
court, and the busuu ss w as t mu ludi l hy wli at w as 
called the Jiot of tin line sitting 1 nth thi paitus 
the time and place of ngriinnnt ml lnfm whom 
the tine was livitil 1 hr whole w is i luhodnd m 
mdentures commencing hue eif fuinlis ton oidm It 
was necessai y th it a tuu slnukihe l*\ud opinli ( in 
the Court ot ( ommon Pli as or Inf on tile chut 
justice of that mint, or htfoio twe o more lorn 
miasioners appontted in the lountry lime wm 
of four kinds wliu h in i d not lie speeitu d Inn In 
order that a lint should ha\i full ifliet, it nquirrd 
to be levied w ith pro tin. mat out, l < opinproelimi 
tion of the transaction in court A. lint so lev nil 
cut off the right oiu if stringers who failul to 
assert their claim dm lug the pi ru d dlo > i d by law 
honco an estati was s ud to he barred by fine mil 
non claim A lint levied by a mamed woman hid 
the effect of cutting ofi all right she might have 
m the lands, and w is tin only inode by which a 
married woman could conv i y lands , aud in older to 
protect her from undue lntliunee, she was pmately 
examined as to the voluutuy nature of the trans 
action. A fine levied by ti nant m tail cut off the 
estate tail, but did not affut remainders, hence, 
though a fine was sometimes used to bar an entail, 
tile usual method was by common Hecovi ry (q v ) 
But while a recovery was the most effi itual method 
of barring an entail, it required the consent of the 
tenant in possession Where, then, that consent 
could not be obtained, or where the tenant in tail 
was at the same time tenant in fee in remainder, a 


fine was a convenient mode of banting ffca entail 
The statute De Dorns prohibited fines as a mean* hi 
barring entails, but this restriction was removed by 
32 Hen VIII o d0 

The old law ns to fines has been abolished by 
the Fmes and Recoveries Act, 3 and 4 Will IV. <b 74* 
This act was passed for the purpose of abolishing 
the cumbrous machinery used in tho transfer of 
land according to the ancient forms and fiction*. 
Tho act abolishts all tho fictions formerly in und 
In reganl to fines and recoveries by heirs of entail, 
it permits iveiy tenant in tail of freehold land 
wluthei iu jiossissum, in romaiuder, or contingency, 
to dispose ol the lands for an estati of fee-simple 
absolute, or any li ss estate, by any of the ordinary 1 
conveyances, ixiept n will, at common law, or 
under tin statute of Uses (q a ) Hie conveyance 
must be rcgistt led in thi Court of Chancery within 
six months iftn its exiuition But win re there u 
an estite of fieehold pnoi to tho estate tail, the act 
lequites that the coumnt of the tenant of the free¬ 
hold shall be lie cess iry in older to give full effect to 
the com ey ami 'I Ins pci son is called the protectoi 
of the set tit mail Wlitie i eonviyanco is made 
without i on si lit of the protei tor, it has the effect of 
bluing those only who would suticed under the 
liurby whom it is exuutid Tins is precisely the 
i Ih 1 1 whn h undi i the old law belonged to <i leeovery 
without tho consent of thi tenant to the pratnpe, 
anil of a luu li v led hy i tenant in tail, so that 
tin statute, w lull it abolishes the lietions, sustains 
minis as family sittli mints to the limited effect 
wliuh tiny f irnu ily possessed In regird to fmes 
byniirrml women, thi mt provides that a Feme 
( ov orti (q v ) may dispose by deed of any lands, or 
of monty sub|ect to be liivostel in the purchase of 
lands It is netessaiy, unless spu ully dispensed 
with by the court, that hir husband should concur 
m tho loirn yanei, and that she should acknowledge 
it Ik fair a juils of one of tin supenoi courts at 
Wistumislir, oi i Mistir m tliamuy, in two of 
tin toninussioni n appointed for that purpose under 
tlu ait 

PINEALS CAVE NcSivfia 

I fNLEU BO 4KD, that piri of a sttiuged musical 
mstium it, as m thi violm, violoncello, guitar, &c, 
w hit h is m ule of ebony wood, and glue d on the neck 
of tin mstniim nt, uni shapi d on the top somewhat 
lcmnd, to suit tin position in wliuh tho strings ho 
on tin nnt anil tin bud < At tho low or cud, tile 
finrir bo ml jrojuts ova the souniling board of all 
those mstrumi nts pi ij i d with the how, while iu 
tin guitn spccus tin tingirboud is gluid down 
on both min md sounding board Ihi strings aro 
stietilud tlong the fnigu bomil from the nut it 
the top to tin budge it the lower end, and aio 
pusseil down by tin imgiis ot the lift hand, to 
mike the difhrnit notisin music , while the right 
h ind produi i s thi Round citlur ly a bow or the 
points of the lingers 

FINGLliS Six Hand 

PIN C. IvRS AND TOES, the popular name of a 
disc as m turnips, cillcd also Anbuky (q v ) 

PINIAL, in ornament, gcneially carved to 
rcRcmUe filngc, which forms the teimination of 
pinn teles, gables, spirt s, and other portions of Gothic 
aichitertme Theie are traci 'if foluiteel termina¬ 
tions, both m stone and metal, on the pediment* of 
classic buildings (sieAc no nation), but it was nottiU 
the 12th i that the fimal pioper was introduced, 
Duiing the 1 itter part of that centuiy and the whole 
of thi I 1th c, limals of tho most perfect form m 4 
of infinite vanety were used as the crowning, onja- 
meets of every Client point m the budding* of the 
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FINING—MNISTfiRIS. 


period (see fig I). The architect* of the 14th c, 
in fimals, as m other ornaments, imitated more 
closely the forms of natural foliage; but their 
fimals had neither the variety of design nor the 
vigour of outline of those of the preceding century 
(see ‘fig 2) 

In the 15th and 16th centimes, the fimals became 
more and more meagre in form, and arc frequently 
only four crockets set upon a bare pyiamidol 
terminal Sorao variety of effect is oiten obtained 


does not take place, some means of promoting such 
action are usually adopted One of the simplest is 
to add soluble albumen, such as white of egg, to a 
portion of the liquid, and after beating it well in 
this, to add the mixture, and stir it into the whole 
of the hquid. Upon the application of heat, the 
albumen coagulates and contracts from its diffusion 
into a scum, enveloping and drawing together the 







iMw nm 

h muds 

1, from Bishop 111 ulpol t H Monument, Sftlmbnrj C itlierir il, 
2, York Minster , 3, Maulbioun, Ucrmnny, 4, Cron 11 ill, 
Cheshire, 6, Augsburg 

during this period by surmounting the fini d with a 
gilded vane This is i oirimon m Tudor and elonn stu 
architecture (fig 1) Fimals were ruvul both m 
stono and wood, and in the lattei mate ml with 
great diheacy and minuteness In connection witii 
metal-work, fimals of imtal weie u«(d ami wli itevoi 
the maternal adopted its natural cnpihilitics w t n 
made a source of special be luty 

Tile flnial is oni of the most efhctn' 1 omamints 
of Gothic vrclntccture, and wlnn that style was 
succeeded by the ifilial of classic, in the leign of 
Queen Elizabeth, our forefitheis could not persuade 
themseh es to part with tlic hmals to their buildings 
We thus find in Elizabethan an hiti cture a gri it 
variety of fimals , they aie, howour, ilinost intirely 
of a geometric form, and without foliage (fig 4), and 
are frequently, especially when t<minuting wooden 
gables, coinbirihtions <'f tun il and \ me jiaitly wood 
and partly iron (hg 5) In the stricter classic 
which Buccoedeel the Elizabethan, some traces of the 
favourite fimal still remain m the balls, obelisks, &c , 
used as terminations and also in the shields and 
supporters (themselves a remnuit of feudalism) 
which form the crowning ornament of gate piers, 
pedestals, icc 

FINING, the process of dealing tuibicl liquors, 
such as beer, wine, ifcc The simplest mode of 
lining is by passing tho liquor through a jiorous 
substance that retains the solids and allows the 
clear liquid to pass through (si e Ficti k) , but this 
method is only applicable to particles mechanic ally 
bi.upended in a limpid liquid When the liquid 
contains mucilaginous or other matter, that readily 
clogs the filter, some other means of fining must be 
used Such is the case with all malt liquors and 
moBt wines when turbid When in good condition, 
these do not usually lequire fining, as the suspended 
matter agglomerates, ana sinks to the bottom shortly 
after the fermentation is completed. When thus 

850 


This method is adopted for syrups and other liquids 
tint may be heated without mischief In macing 
dear soups, the albumen of the meat performs this 
iunction As alcohol coagulates albumen, it may 
lx used foi fining wines and eoidials without the 
application of heat Tt is geneially used for red 
wines JM lit liquors an usually fined by means of 
g< 1 itine, cither ismgl iss oi cheaper substitutes being 
use d One pound of is nglass is soaked in three or 
foul pints of w it oi, oi sour beer, then moie sour 
liqum added as tin ismgl ass swells, until it amounts 
to about i gallon r l In jelly thus formed is next 
dissolved in seven oi < iglit gallons of th< hepior to 
be fined Tins solution, li ivnig the lonsibtence of a 
syrup, is < ailed ‘ bri wets’ finings,’ md about a pint 
to a pint and v lullf is iildiel to a birrel of ale or 
portei, or to a hogshead of <idol or wine The 
action of this eh pends upon the (ombuntion of the 
gelatine with the vstninnut matter (tannic acid) 
of the liciuoi, forming idn an insoluble solid, 
which sinks to the butte , ami < lines with it, like 
the cniguliting allnimi u the suspended matter, 
but vs tin flavour of malt hquois partly depends 
upon the astringents tin v cont un, tlic lining afiocts 
the fl vvoeu , tho astroig< nts also lulp to preserve 
the liquor, ami hi nec tin n ri niov vl is in this respect 
elis ul\ int igi ous Malt liqnms thus Imed do not 
‘stand well on draught’ The use of gelatine for 
fining led wains is objection iblc, as in most of 
tin si the astringent flivemi is m esteemed quality, 
and thereto] e vlhuxni n is pretuied 

Otlier methods of fining arc adopted Sugar of 
le nl is sometimes vdibd, mil vfteiw irds one half its 
weiglit of sulphate of )«>tish dissolved m water 
By this means, an insoluhli sulphate of lead is 
prinjutatid, which lu sulisieling earues down other 
matters with it This is i dmgi rous prou'ss, the 
salts eif lead he mg poisonous If properly conducted, 
the whole of the hail liny lit pretipitateel, but a 
casual mistake in the quantities might cause the 
death of many people Ox blciotl is used in the 
same manner as albumen and isinglass Lime, 
alum, alcobol, and anils act by coagulating albumen 
hr , contftiuecl in the liquor Plagtci of Pans, clay, 
and even Bind, aie sometimes used to carry down 
the suspended matters A strip of isinglass or a 
piei e of di ltd sole skin is ofti>n useel for fining 
coffee, and it acts in the manner above described 
Liqnois that me unusually difficult to fine are 
cal It'd ‘ stubborn ’ by coopers and cellarmen 
FINISTKRE, or FINISTERRE (Lat Finis terra, 
‘Land’s Enel’), a department at the western extre¬ 
mity of Fiance, comprehending a part of the former 
duchy of Bretagne, has an area of 2648 square miles, 
and a population of 606,552 It is traversed from 
t.,tst to w e st by two low but picturesque chains 
of hills Its coast is very nigged and broken, its 
short s bristling with dangeious granite rocks, and 
frmgetl with many islands The Boil, one-third of 
whn h is occupied by sandy tracts and marshes, is 
moderately productive, and, owing to the vicinity 
of the aea, which washes the northern, western, ana 
southern shores of the department, the climate is 
mild and humid. Corn, hemp, and flax are grown 
in considerable quantities, in the valleys, smiling 
meadows everywhere occur The silver and lead 
mines of F. are very valuable, those of Ponfllaomm 
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and Hurieoet being about tbo ncbeet m Franoe, Its an abundance of salmon, herring, and other* fish. 
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witli tne uiavet, ana lorms part of tne great line wmcu passes aimoBt suddenly into a snort out , 
of communication by water from Brest to Nantes hot summer of six or seven weeks, succeeded lb 
This department is divided into the following its turn by a rainy season, which ushers W the 
five arrondissements Quunper, Brest, Chftteauhn, return of cold weather In the north, the mb 
Morlaix, and QuiraperlC Quimper is the chief is absent during a part of December and January,,, 
town and almost peipetually above the horizon during 

rnwrommiTiT, ,, r rwn n the short siimmci F is divided into eight 

FINISTERRE, ( u>i , eir LAM) S EM), is the j ieocg 01 governments—Nylaml, Aim Biornoborg, 
name given tc.a piomontory at the north western Tawa8 tehuui, Wiboig, Kuopio, St Muhcl, WasS, 
extremity of fej)uri, in lit 4’_ o4 N, and long p kaborg, which aie included in the thrie dtooeaei 
about 9 20 \\ it is the Promontouuvi Neman of A1)0) Jton{0> aud Kuopio, and contain m all 214 

ot the anuents parishes The predominant fmm of religion is the 

FINLAND (Kin Sunmemnan, land of lakes and Lutheran, hut the Gieek Cliuith has of late years 
marshes) is a giand ducltv of Russia, lying between been guuing ground The courts of law are held 
59“ and 70“ N lat, and between 21° and ,« E at Abo (the aiuunt capital), Wasa, and Wiborg; 
long, is about 750 milts from noitli to south, and md thero is one university, which was founded 
has an avtnge breadth of about 185 miles Accord m 1040 at Aim, but renumd fiom thence to the 

lug to the Russian census ot 1851, thi populition present cupit il, Helsingfors, m 1820 The highest 

was 1,686,91.5, which, in accendnnee with the pro- admnusti itivo authonty is vistid in the imperial 
nous rate of increase, would gut a population of senate tor F, consisting ot lb members, nominated 
about 1,800,000 for 18(»2 The m a of F mav be by the unpoior, and pri sided ovu by the governor- 
cstimatfd at about 155,000 squm nubs, of wliiih guieral of Finland Tlu arm\, which numbers 
marly mu thud is occupied by mirslus and likes 00(H) nun, hai the pimlcgc of seivmg in distinct 
The lirgtst of these shuts of w it< r, null pi ndently imps, without bung mi (operated in the general 
of Lake Ladog i, whu h In longs paitly to tlu Russian torces of the empire The naval force also forms a 
province ol Olomtr, an l ikes l’niuvisi, Riyaiu, ilistiuct squadron, under its own national flag 
Etiara, and Siam, tin list of tlusi, wlinh is The i illy history ot F is tdirouded in obscurity, 
about 180 miks in luigtli, constitutes a portion of and little is known of the pi oplt befoio the 12th c, 
the system of watir <mutnunn itum whu h Inis been when Km the Saint king of Swcden,exospeiatod by 
established betwi ( u the i < ntial parts of tin < nuntiy tliur ]iu itieal lino ids, undeitook a crusade again81 
and the Gulf of b inline! The J ikes in espu tally them, mil compelltd tliim, by fence of arms, to 
numerous in tlu south wist of F, vvluri tiny aici profess Christi imty The hold wlndi the Swedes 
almost all united togithu liv livers and w vterfalls, then arqunid ov< i the eountiywas never wholly 
round the eentril 1 \ki of I’yhiipeivi The suiface is lost till 1S<>9, when Sweden secured pi»aco with 
a table land, from 400 to bOO h 1 1 above tlu livrlof Russia by the eession oL ill F and tho inland of 
tho sua, with oceisional lughi i elevitions Theie Alind, beiori tli it time, howcvei, the Russians had 
aie, liowevei, no mountain ranges, and lnncc the at v moils epochs wiesteel portions of the Furnish 
rivers ore unimportant, but in the north tlu country territories fioui tho Swedes, while F hail been for 
is intones ted by a sindy ridge known as the centimes the p(i|ietual eausi and si me of wars 
' Maanselk.ie,’which me rgi s, under the name of the be twee ii the two u itions The Swedish language 
Lapmtimtuiit Mountains, into the gn it Lippo hill tiken sueh ehep loot in F, that tho efforts of 
Noiwegian Alpmo chain Tht toast line is gnu rally tin Russian government to elisjil i> o it ill favour of 
low, but to the south it is skirted by numerous the natuu T< mnisli hi\i lutluito met with only 
rocky islands, scpuatecl fiom the land by nanow pirtnl success, uid m many pirts of the country, 
channels difficult of niugutinn, but well adapted the people still openly jinlii their old masters 
foi purposes of defence igurist hostile ittae ks from The inhabit Hits, who ( ill tliemsedves fiuontes, and 
the Bca Tho pumipil geological form items m are elmominitcd Tmliudn by the Russians, have, 
friable granite, bard limestone, and slate Mie however, no affinity ot line with the Swedes, 

.forests of F are still very abundant although tlu y and may be re garde el ns differing from all other 

have been recklessly nit down m many parts ol tin Euiopem nations, evepting the Lapps and tho 
country foi the sake of their aslus, whu h are mud I Finmarkirs, to whom tlu v me ve ry probably allied 
to stimulate the soil, whosi natural poverty n quoes I See Fivns and Finnish Ltiuiahjrk—F or further 
to be counteracted by frequent manunng l’me and I information, see Go si ban, \’tim<k tiner Gench 
fir predominate, but lureh, beech, oak, &c , thrive m Finland (1821), Rilhs, Finland (Stockh 1827), 

the south parts of tho country, whole some good Frus, Brakrmhr mrr dr nornle Finlajtprr (1841), 

pasture land is to he met with Since' (be ineorpor Gylden, Jlmtor oJi rtali\ Anterkmnq om. Stddema 
ation of F with Russia, agiiculture lias declined, » Finland (1845), Stockflctli, ] tiding hi Funds om 
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once. The most valuable exports of F are, however, TecLmng (1800) 

the products of its forests, is timber pitch potash, FINLAND, Oi rr o t, the . istem arm of the 
tar, and roam for dthough it still yields some Baltic s between 22' and dO" E long, and 
gram, the supply is scarcely greater than the home bctween 59 . and C1 N Ul Jls are entirely 

demand, although, when it belonged to the Swedish Eusann lt molvcfl t i, 0 waters of the 

crown, F was regarded as the granary of Sweden t lakt8 0n and Lado( , a Tho water of the 
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mosses and liverworts F yields some copper, iron, egt o{ the wolk 0 { the Ru88um 

lime, and slate, but it produces scarcely any salt, * 6 

which, constitutes one of the principal articles of 
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present century 
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up lux residence in Athens, where he ha* patiently 
and industriously devoted himself to the study of 
the later Greek history The fruits of his labour 
and researches are contained in his His tor)/of Greece 
under the Romans, 146 b t' to 717 A, D (London, 1843, 
3d ed 1857) , History of Greece from, its Conquest 
by the Crusaders to its Conquest by the Turks, and of 
die Empire of Trebrond, 1204—1461 A.D (London, 
1851), History of die Bi/zanttne and Gieek Em 
pires, 716—145.1 a i> (Loudon, 2 voIb , 1851—185-1), 
History of Gieet e under the Othoman and 1 utihan 
Dominion (1854), and Jhsloty uj the Oieik Rti'olu 
lion (Edm Blarkwood and Sons, 1801) F is not 
regarded as a philosophic cl histon.cn, in the highest 
sense of the toiin, but lie has been earnest mid 
indefatigable in his rude evoms to obtun c solid 
and accuiatc conception of the turns about wine h 
he has wntten, and has thus be cn e n dele d to tlnocv 
a flood of new light on the obseimt) of moduli 
Greek histoiy F also exhibits a piofounel know 
ledge of Uuek art, autieputics, and topogi iph) 

FI'NMARK, a province of Norw i), and the most 
northern part of the continent of Europe, lying 
between 68 10' and 71" N lit, cud 17 end tl“ L 
long, constitutes Norwegian Lapland (q v ) Area 
about 24,000 scjuaie miles, of winch time fourths 
are occupied by the’ continent, the rest belonging 
to the numerous islands which sluit its north west 
shores,and teimmate in the NenthCape Intiuinei 
able fiords and bays mde nt the e oast The lutctior 
is intersected by a snow eeneied range’ of maun 
tains, leaching mi elexitiou of 1000 feet, the lino 
of perpetual hnow being hue less thin 1000 feet 
above the leve 1 of tile s< i Agi ii ultuic is unpiacti 
oable above 1 an elec item of 100 leet, i few lames 
are the only fruits tint upon, mil ilthough Imrhj, 
potatoes, and a few othu vegetables tlime in some' 
parts, hsh and girne constitute almost the seelo foml 
of the inhabitants In tin nenth. whu< no tins 
are to bo found, the tmf of the mirslus allonls i 
good Bupply of fuel The' thin vegetibli mould 
which eo\era the stony soil yields griss fm the 
sheep and cows, whieh gri/e oil the declivities of 
the rocks skirting the fiords mil necks The 
principal source ol we iltli is the leineleer in the' 
north, and the cod hshe ric s in the south The pop , 
which lines not exeieel 50,000, e onsists principally 
of Lapps (see Laplami), a people of Finnish origin 
Hammerfest, the capital of F (70 40' N lat), is the 
most nortliun town of Em ope* 

FINNISH LITERATURE To Eli is Lonnrot 
of Helsingfors belongs the incut of luving rcscueel 
from utter oblivion somt of the tiunieious sagas and 
songs which h id fm ages bee n le t lit d by the Furnish 
Rmiolamen, oi Bingtis, to the’ sound of the kmiteln, 
or harp, anel thus tiansmitte el fiom one genu ition to 
another Although his rtseaiches wile limited to 
the district of Kartli i, in the govern tin nt of Ivuino, 
he obtained numerous songs anel prove lbs, anel a 
oomplete epos, consisting of .12 pirts, eieh of which 
contained from 200 to 700 vases This -singular 
monument of the eailier cultute of the people w is 
published by him in 1835, under the title of Kaleuala 
(the ancient name of Finland), but it met with little 
notice till the academy of llorpat made it the sub 
ject of discussion at their meetings m 1840 This 
publicity soon attracted the attention of foreign 
philologists, and led to its translation into Russian, 
’W edibh, and German The lc irned Finnish sehol ir, 
Carstcn, the (Inmnis, and Brockliaus, agree in 
regarding the Kaleicala as a puie epic, and charac 
te rise it as a composition jiossessmg a thoroughly 
Oriental appieciation of nature, an almost unparalleled 
wealth of images and tropes, gieat flexibility of 
rhythm, and a copiousness of synonyms not to be met 


with iu any other northern tongue. There is lass 
unanimity in regard to the character of the plot, for 
while one critic believes that the incidents refer to 
definite historical epochs, another regards them as 
purely allegorical But whatever discrepancy of 
opinion the ic may be in this respect, the Kalewala 
is aelmitte el by all who are entitled to form a judgment 
of its merits, to be one of the most curious monu¬ 
ments of the kmd possessed by any European people 
Tlic date of its composition must be referred to a 
peucxl mtctior to the mtroeluction of Chnstiauity 
imongst the I 1 inns in the 14th e , while there is even 
strong internil evidence, fiom au identity of the 
names inel tiaditious of the Kalewala, with many 
still c uncut m Lstlionia, tli it the poems veiy probably 
belong to an ipu< li ulterior to the immigrations 
ol the Kanbans into tin dixtncts which they now 
oc cupy '1 lie public ition of the Kalewala has 
gn c u a pow c iful impetus to the study ot the Finnish 
Iangu igc, which the Rnssi m government effectively 
sustuns by cnccmnging the cultivation and use of 
their nitue tongue by the hinlindeis I he upper 
c 1 is i s still cling to the use of Swedish, but the 
jic is entry and sin ill landed propi liters welcome 
with avidity every idehtion to the limited Btoek of 
then jinn ted lita iluie burnish weekly papers 
cneulitc finely among them, and political questions 
ate> discussed with an enthusiasm winch is never 
nut with among muni i clas.se s in Seaudiii ivn or 
Russia 1‘iopei, but win. iffoids additional prooi of 
tin diversity of chain a which distinguish! s the 
Finn fiom either of Ike neigUbouilug nations with 
vv Inch he has lx ell Mice ssn ely mien pm ate el 

I lie pi use bte l ituie nt Full mil is ilinuste xe lusivcly 
eh v otfd to re lignum and mm il subje e ts The Bible 
w is timslited into Furnish in 1642, but a pait of 
tin Old Test mu nt hid been tiaiisl iteel a century 
earlier Several Finnish jioets lave acquired a 
ie put ition of 1 ate v < irs, but then vveuks lucatlic 
tin sum me 1 inched) tout wlucli so strongly charac 
tense s tho lume me nut poems eel Full end. Lonnrot 
has m ide a collection ot about 70(H)pioii rbs (Suomui 
kansan Sanalskuqa, 1842), ind about 2000 ch trades 
(Si/eini kilns omoitusL n, 1851) Sie 1 rmau s Archw 
/ d A vnd' i 1,’iissluiitl laii/stiuin i Fostirlandskt 
A!h (llelsingf) 

FINNS, geographu illy, the name of the mha 
bitants of Full inel, but in ethnology, that of a 
i emsielerablc hr me h of the L'gn in rate, dwelling for 
the most put in 1 ml and, though with some repre¬ 
sent itivis in Sweden anel Nona ly as wilL The 
0 grams have been classed among the nations said 
to have a Mongolian oiigiu Dr Latham places 
them among tht ‘Tuiaman Altaic Mongohel®,’ and 
cbvieles them into l’gums of the Last, and Ugrians 
of the West The Western Ugrians consist of 
Lapps, Finns, I’trmians, mil other nations or tribes 
in tile noith and ninth west of Russia, and of tfie 
Migvars m Ilungirv The Magyars are the most 
numerous, and next after these come the Finns, 
comprising about 2,000,00(1 of intliv uluals All the 
other tubes of Western Ugrians do not together 
compuse ui many The F, m eomnion with the 
othu Lgrnns, are of the Mongolian tyjie A 
recent travellei, Mz Bayard Taj lor, describes them 
as h iv mg * high check bones, square, strong jaws, 
full, vet firm lips, low brood foreheads, dark eyes 
anel ban, anil a deenei, winner red on the cheeks 
than on those of tue rosy Swedes The average 
height is, perhaps, not quite equal to that of the 
latter zace, but in physical vigour there is no 
inferiority, and there are nmong them many men 
of splendid stature, strength, and projection.’ 
Other travellers bear similar testimony to the 
physical appearance of the F proper, or those 
of pure Finnish blood , bat although thorn form the 
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majority, there are many, m the towns especially, 
who pees for F . while, m reality, they are quite as 
much entitled to he called Swedes or even Russians, 
on account of the frequent intermarriages of the 
F with individuals of those two nations The F , 
from having been originally a nomadic race, have 
for many centuries bien stitionary and civilised 
Long before tlu nrmal of the Genunn and Malic 
nations mthe north of Em ope the Tigrans, or Oqrta 
(for the name so common m fiction is really of 
histono origin), possess!d it and wire gradually 
pushed further noith amliast bv th< new mvieleiH 
Both F and Lapps, tin re is good reason to lx Ihm, 
originally extended much fuitlm south thm they 
do at present occupying perhaps, the whole of 
Sweden and horn ey 'I he Finns,’ s ly s Pm haul, 
‘were, m the time of Tieitus is siiage vs the 
Lapps, but the former, during the su<ecoding 
ages, became so f.ei civilised is to eve hinge i 
noinidie life foi one of agnculturvl peiiseiits, while 1 
the Lapps line evil eontinncd to be Imbarous 
nomaelcs, as well as the Mbimn tube s of the seme 
lace-u.aniely, the Woguls ami Ostiaks The Venus, 
as w e 11 ns the 11 brethren the Been nulls, oi Klims tit 
the V\ lute Sen, lnnl probably umlilgom this e hinge 1 
long before 1 the tune when tiny Meet visited bv 
Ottbei, tile guest of Mtied While tile Villus wile 
con<i ill re d bv tin Swiibs, tile \ bill Jong been i 
si ttleel ptople, but one oi eiiiioiis, mil ungiilui, anil 
isolated eh u utei ’ 

Tht Finnish / 0117100 , 1 , like tli it of the oflm 
Ugmn nations, be longs to the 'I mini to leiiidv of 
languiges anil he me ollus some sinking points of 
l( semblance to the Imgiugis uiel di diets of the 
lurks, Tai tai s, Mongols, M enelsluiti ms, Tungusi ins, 
and even Migvers 01 Hinigimus In Vinnish, 
the nouns an not mllutid, but in wlditionil 
word is iiijuiriel to de not 1 tin v in 1 turns of i esi, 
liumbei, end sex The pre positions mil pronouns 
are sufhxcil to tin winds tin \ modify r l lie veibs 
have only two tiuses, just mil prismt. tin fntiui 
being expressed by adding to the piisent some 
worel lnftu atmg a futim aitmn or stati of bung 
Ka.sk considtrs tin Finnish to hi the most b 11 mom 
ous ot tongue s M my Sen duh, and a fi \v Lussi in 
words have, of course, bee nine llicorpor ite d with 
tho lmguage, in e onsiipie not of the soenl md 
political re 1 itions of tin F w ith those tw » 1 ountrn s 
The 1 of 0111 time uc doubtless the Mine no is 
the Fennt ot r l i< ltus, uni the Pliuinrii of bti ibo 
and Ptolemy, though not oecupying the sum .0 
graphical ire a 1 I tie nearest approach to a mine 
at once general anil nitm 1 ,’ says l)r Latham, is 
Suomelmutn, me unrig swamp, morass, 01 fi 11 p< oj>k 
the term Film and 1 ml mile i in mg ot ton ign origin ’ 
With respect to the sotial h ilnts, moral 1 , and 
manners of the V', ill tiavellei.s arc unanmious 111 
praising them Tliev aie of a 1 liferful disposition, 

f ffectionate towards e ae h otlie 1 , and honest anil 
onourable in the 11 di .dings with teti angers 'Tiny 
ares also cleanly m th« lr persons, bung mink 
addicted to the use of the v epourluth, to which 
circumstance niav be ittubuteel the strongly marke.d 
difference m phy'sir il appearance botyveen them and 
the stunted Lapps, to whom in lmguage 1 as well as 
many other respects, they st end closely related 
FINS (allied to Lat puma or patina, sec Utter 
F), organs adapted for swimming 01 locomotion in 
water The limits of the application of the te rin 
are rather v ague It is alw iys applied to the 
locomotive organs of fishes, when they possess 
special organs of locomotion, as almost all of them 
do, and equally to those organs (the pectoral 
and ventral fins) which arc homologous to the 
limbs of other vertebrate animals, and to those 
(tiie vertical fins) which may be said to be super- 
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added to them, and to belong to fishes alone; 
equally also to those which are furnished with 
rays, having a membrane stretched fin them, as 
is generally the case in all the fins of fishes, and to 
those which consist, as in some hahes, of a mere 
fold of the skin, and w Inch, when they exist In 
fishes, are 111 rnhty not very much organs <jf’ 
locomotion The iiuuc bus is given to tho locomo¬ 
tive orgins of ('1 tw f/(, but not to those of any 
otlmr Mammalia even when, as in the case of tho 
hind feet of seals thov ippioieh yery nearly to 
thi eliiiaetu of tho Inis of lislie's. N01 is it ever 
give 11 to the \v 1 bin d te e't oi birds But it l» 
oftm given to tin swimming organs of inverte- 
Inate ammils, as to tin explosions of tho mantle 
which seni tins pmposo 111 tin Cephalopoda, and 
wliub mu ot inly destitute of lavs 

FPbSBUKY, 01 V LN 'JOWN, a parliamentary 
borough of Middle sex, Burning the north part of 
London (ej v ) 

FI'NhCALE Si 1 Jli m. 

FI'N ST EK A A 'UH <) UN, the lughe st peak of the 

Be 1 nose tips See \ITS 

FINSTEIIWALIMI e "in ill tow'n of Piusaia, 
in tin ptovinu 1 of lit imhuelmig is situated on an 
diluent of tlu 1 Bliek Kleeti 1, 40 miles north of 
linsden It his imiiiuHetuies of cloth and 
iiniliiiuiv, spinning and vu lying nro earned on. 
Pop bin 

FLORIN See Be m Grass 

FIB, 1 11 line oltm used in 1 sense coextensive 
with till' widest N1 use of till vvoiel PlM' (q v), and 
tin re foie 1 so is to ini hub a largo portion of tho 
CeiMmti (i[ 1 ), or at least tin 1 wholo of tho 
Linn can genus J’uiut But the name hr is often 
also useel m 1 111010 re tinted sigmlieatmn, anil 
the tries so disigiiitul an those forming the genua 
Ahu\ of some authors A lm s and Pi< i a of others, 
which the gieatu uiinilii 1 of hot mists have now 
agiicel in N'jiai iting liom Puma The Se oil'll Fin, 
howivt 1, is a ti 111 Pine (Puma ni/hvilrii), ami will 
be de smiled dong with its eongiiuis Sec Pin* — 
'1’hi 1 genus Ainu is ilistinguisliid liom Pinua by tho 

II it loundiel ijuv of tin si dis of its 1 ones, anil by 
hives not 111 eliisteis of ill finite number .Some 
hot mists lin hide the spe en s of Lari'H (q V ) and 
Ghiai (i| v) in tin genus Ahua, but if these be 
sipiiitid, no spines with eliisti'rid leaves remain 

III tins pi mis, wine h the 11 lout mis only the eliffi'rent 
Lmein of Sim m 1 Fit md of ttu wit Fill, or 
species most 111 uly allied to those which onlm- 
nrily be n the se' mami s All of them are ever- 
gieen Tlie iSpnii e This foim tin gums Ahiea of 
some authens, distinguished by short solitary leave’s, 
seatterul ill lounel the brine blits, ami by the 
scales of fhe (pendulous) (ones being attenuated 
at the iiiie v, mil icm lining fixed to tlu axis of the 
cone The fsilur Vns form the genus Picra of 
some, distinguishes! by tho de ruinous scales of the J 
(erect) cones It being supposed, however, that the 
Lirinu an minus had Ixm given through mistake, 
uiel that tho common Silver Fir is the true Abie* of 
the anuents, anil the Norw ly Kjinico their Ptcea, 
Lmlc has attempted, but without being followed by 
nuuy, to re-ton 1 these name's to their ancient use, 
and to eh nominate the genera ae cordmgly —The 
Ken way Si I'Ut? (Alima esr tin or Ptnua Abita) 

is a noble tret, some'tinics attaining tho height of 
180 Bit, with long eyhnilrieal pendulous cones, 
denti' eila^e stales, anil scattered, green, crowded, 
suddenly pointed, .almost quadrangulai leave*. It 
is the /' ichte of the Germans, called also HothUume or 
Schwankinne Like the other kinds both of Spruce 
and Sliver Fir, it exhibits tho peculiar character 

m 



of the Pontferm more perfectly than many of the 
true Fine* do, m it* perfectly erect stem, from 
which proceed almost whorled horizontal branches 



Common, or Norway hpiucu l'li [Ahits exuha) 
Copied from belby’n Jit link latest I'm* 

It is a vciy beautiful pyr mini il tuc, and when old, 
its long blanches droop tow aids thi pound It 
forms entire forests in tin middle and 1101 th of 
Europe and in Asu, elm fly upon iliaatul nilgis, 
although it profcis moist pints It luvis disliiets 
of primitive link In snini pines, it is found ram 
within the Aictic CiuJo It is not a intiac of 
Britain, bnt has long bun airy gt m>i ally jiluitul, 
although too olten it is merely made t muse im 
other trees, and is not illoavcd to attain a consider 
able age or sire It is ot iapid giowth, but is 
believed to live to the age of 400 y twig It yields 



Cone of Norway Spruce Fir 
a, branchlet and cone, b, scale, with seeds, c, a seed 

the same products as the Scotch Fir, resin, turpen¬ 
tine, tar, and lampblack (see these heads), but 
more resin than turpentine The true Spruce Rosin 
flows spontaneously from the bark. The purest 
pieces are whitish or pale yellow, are sold under the 
name of Common Frankincense, aud *used for 
ointments and plasters, and when melted yield the 
common Burgundy Pitch (q v) The bark of the 
sprat* is a good and cheap non-conductor of heat 


the cones are an excellent substitute for tanners* 
batk In Sweden and Norway, the inner bark is 
made into baskets , and the long and slender roots, 
split and boiled with alkali ana sea-salt, are dried, 
and twisted into cordage, which is used both for 
vessels and by farmers Tho wood is used for fuol 
and for house building, it also supplies masts and 
spars for ships It is the White Christiania Deai. 
and Danzig Deal of the market, and is very largely 
imported into Britain from Norway and the Baltio 
It is avhitri, lighter, less resinous, and more elastic 
than tho timber of Scotch Fir The sapavood, whilst 
still in a gelatinous state, is sweet, and is eaten 
fresh in Savcelm and Liplind, and the inner bark, 
in tunes of scarcity, is mixed with a little flour or 
meil of some kind, and baked into bread. The 
young shoots, still eoaeied with their bud scales, are 
in many puts of Europe used for fumigation The 
It it buds ari also employed medicinally in cases of 
Hcuivy, rheumatism, md gout The pollen is often 
sold by ipothecam s instead of the dust of the Club 
moss 01 L iwpoilium - A very superior a aricty of this 
fir is known as tin J!n> Eobwav Sl'Luct Davurf 
a unities uri cultivated amongst ornamental shrubs 
—The Biack Si iujcs (Abu* nn/ui), of winch the 
Kfd Spiutcf (sointtimes railed A rubra) is regarded 
as a more vanity ciuseil by iliflticneo of soil, aud 
tin Win-rr Si buif ( t alba), form great woods m 
North Amour a Th ‘.lack Spruce is found os far 
noith as lit C"i° Bi i apt cun are now common m 
pi rotation-, in Bnt.i u Both h ive quadrangular 
Io ivts, those of tin Black Spruce are of a dark 
gloucous gn i n, those ot the White Spruce are of a 
hghti i colom Tin cones of the Black Spiuee are 
short, ovate oblong, obtuse, and pendulous, avith 
rounded st ib s riggul at, the edge, those of the 
Wlnti Spiuie art oa d, anil tipeimg to i point with 
entire scabs Thi 111 tek Spnict. is a valulblc timber 
trie, supplying yarels of slops, &< , but its planks 
m ipt to split The White Spiuee is smallt r, and 
the timber interior 1 10 m the Link Spriue tho 
A\sr net o/ S/»utf is obtained, avhicli is so uselid as 
an antiscoibutic in long aoyigcs, and is used for 
making spiuee bcei Spruce beer is also made by 
adding mola-ssi a oi maple sugar to a decoction of the 
young bianeldcts, mil allowing thi ovliole to ferment. 
Fiorn tho librcs of the root of the White Spruce, 
maccratcel m water, the Canadians prepare the 
thieidavith which they sewtheur birch bark canoes, 
and the seams aio made avater tight with its resin. 
—From the tw igs of the Oriental Fir (A Onen 
tal is), a native of the Levant, a veiy fine clear ream 
exudes, which is known by the name of SAPDrous’ 
Tears This fir has very short quadrangular leaves, 
densely ciowile>d, and uniformly imbricated.—The 
limn orK Sprucf of North Amenoa (A Canadensis) 
forms great part of the forests of Canada and of 
the Northern States of America, extending north¬ 
s'arils as far as Hudson’s Bay Its timber is nqf 
much esteemed, as it splits very obliquely, ana 
elecays rapidly in the atmosphere, but the bark 
13 a dual for tanning Tho leaves are two-rowed, 
flat, and obtuse The cones are scarcely longer than 
the leaves The young trees have a very graceful 
appearance, but the older ones ore generally much 
disfigured by remaining stumps of their lower 
br,audits —A dumoea of Nepal is very much allied 
to the Hemlock Spruce —A Doutjlam is a noble 
tree, attain mg a height of 250 feet, which forms 
immense forests m the north west of America, from 
lat 43° to lat 62° The bark, when the tree is old, 
is rugged, and 6—9 inches thick It abounds In 
a clear, yellow resin The timber is heavy, firm, 
and valuable, the growth very rapid .—A Mamesti, 
a native of North California, very «imii# i | to 
A Douglan* Du general appearance, also produces 
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timber of excellent quality— A Brunmuma, a 
Himalayan specie*, form* a stately blunt pyramid 
of 120—150 met in height, with branches spreading 
like the cedar, and drooping gracefully on all sides 
It is found only at considerable derations. The 

wood is not durable, but thu bark is very useful_ 

The Khutrow or Hxmalai an Spruce (A Smithiana, 
called also, A Monnda and A Khututw) much 
resembles tbe Norway Spruce, but has longer and 
more pendulous brain.hi s The wood is w bite, and 
not highly esteemed, although it re ulily splits into 
planks—The Mount Enos Flit (.4 CepluiUmica), a 
native of Cephalonm, utt uiiiug a height of t>0 feet, 
and a diameter of time Put, yields durable and 
very valuable timlier—All tilt si spec ns Im\o been 
introduced into Bntain, and semi of them seem 
likely soon to be prt tty common in oui plant itious, 
as well as othus irom the north wist of Ainmci 
and from the mount mis of Asia, as A Wdlmanniana , 
&c, noble trees, and appircntly quite suitable to 
the climati —The common Sum it Fir (Pata 
pedinata, or Aina 01 Puma pnut) has acct cylui- 
clncal cones, 5- 0 lticln s long, mil two rowed 
leaves, with two white lints u|>on the unibi side 
It forma coiisuli rable woimIs upon the mountuns 
of Central Em opt anil ol the ninth ol Asi i, ami 
attams t hnght of 1 Tl)—ISO fut, vntl m ig< of 
300 years It is not v nati\e of Bntim but luigt 
trees are now'to b< mu in vi i) many jilacis 'Flic 
wood is white, contains little usin, is uiy soft mil 
light, and is imploytd loi tin orihnuy jmiposts 
of coopirs, tuinirs, md pumis, ind m slii|i uni 
house cupintiy, ilso foi miking lnudboxts md 
for many lint purposes, < spin illy foi the sound 
mg boards of musical mstrununts The sum 
resinous and oily pioducta iri obt lined irom the 
Silver Fir as from the Sprueu and Siotili Fn, 



Silver Fir (Piceapetit mUi) 
Copied from Selby’s British larcst Tices 


bat of superior quality It yields tho beautiful 
dear turpentme known a* Strasbiug Turpcntme 
Very similar to the Silver Fir, but generally of 
much smaller size, and indeed seldom much above 
thirty feet m height, is the Balm of Gilead Fir 
(JPuea or Abiea balnamea), a native of North America 
Korn Virginia to Canada. The wood is of little 


value, but tbe tree yields Canada Batram (my.) 
Besides these, a number of other species of Picea 
are found m the western parts of North America 
and in the Himalaya, Borne of which ore trees of 
great magnitude, and yielding excellent timber, M 



Cone of bilvei Fir 

a, brimclilet and eontw, ft, u scale, e, a toed 


P i/iawhi, a Cilifornmn tree of 170 — 200 feet in 
In igbt P ainnhilis, a npcu< s much resembling it— 
P itobihi, a in iuntil tut, winch forms vast forests 
mi tlic mountains of Northern <J iliforma P brae- 
a Californian spuu s ltm ukablt for its slender 
st< m, wlnih nsis to a In iglit of 120 iiet, and yet 
is only ibout oni toot m diamotu at thi base, 
mil likewise for the muinii m wliuh the middle 
loin ot i u h hi iitia of its loiiis w produced so as 
to lisimbli n h if -/’ HiWniiHU, tie lllMAIAYAN 
SliVfcl. Fll’, wliuh, in its native legions, fills the 
uppi i parts of mould mu \alh ys, and downs summits 
md rulgcs at an delation of upwards of 10,000 
foil, a tm of gtent si/i, Pi hot m girth, and with 
a tnink using 40 fiit bifon it si mis out n brunch 
Most ot tin so lia\t bun uitroilui ed into Bntuin 
with good piosinit of tlicir suiu iiliug wi 11 m our 
cl no ah, mil otliu spi i u s as P Ptc/tla, a native 
of the Altai Mount uns, \uy m inly ri si milling the 
Nilvii Fn, P A ’mdmniiHKtiKi, P Piano ii, &c—P 
it/n/ioio is a fall and ilif mt tm, a native of the 
mountain of Mi tho, with sliiidii branches, which 
aic \ety much usid by tin Mine ms for adornmg 
i him In s, and c one s sborti r Ilian those of any other 
Siher Fn P Ji-ontns is a new species recently 
intioduci d tiom f ipau 

FIRTWSI, FIKDOWSI (Tusi), Aru’i Kasim 
Mansi, f, the griatist epic poet of Persia, was born 
between d()4 128 h , or 91b- 040 A l> , at Shadab or 

Ki/van, n' ar Tus in Kliorasmn. Whether tho name 
Fndusi (tioni /inJus, girih n, paiadise) was given to 
him btiausi his fatbci (Fulirubbn Ahmad) was a 
gardener, or on account of the ‘Paradise of Poetry’ 
which he hul created, is nutter ul tontioversy 
All that is known of his only life is, that when 
a boy hi was very industrious, and also that ‘he 
loved to sit for days alone on tin bank of a nvei ’ 
At the agi of betwei n tlurty and forty, he went to 
Ga/mh when Mahmud the Gu/.m wide, a great 
adnuier and patron of poetry and the arts generally, 
then resided Eielong, F had an opportunity of 
displaying both his talent and his extraordinary 
knowleilgi of ancient Pi rsian history and legendary 
lore before die sultan himself, who was so pleased 
with an episodi (the store of Sijavuah) written by 
turn at his majesty’s order, that lie at once paid him 
a gold dn hem for each couplet, and shortly after¬ 
wards sent lum a great number of fragmentary 
ancient chronicles and histones of Persia, that he 
might versify them, and thus carry out the task 
once attempted by Dakiki— vul, to write a ppafcieat 


As 
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history of the Persian kings from the creation of 
the world to the end of the S&saamde dynasty 
(«Jb a n) — the reward to be a dirhem a hue F 
spent thirty years over the work, and produced the 
famous Book of Kmg» (Shah Nameh), consisting of 
60,000 double lines Without going so far as many 
critics have gone, we may fairly rank it among the 
greatest epics of all nations the Iliad, the Mahahhd 
rata, the Nibelunqen. Truth and fiction, histoiy 
and fairy lore, all the most goigeous imagery of the 
East and its quaintest conceits, together with tlu 
homeliest and most touching descriptions of hum in 
joy and human soriow, of valour and of love, the 
poet has formed into mu glowing song Though 
abounding—m stmt adherence to its sources m 
impossibilities and anachronisms (such .is Ah xuiuh r 
the Great bung a Clumtiui, Ki Khosroo holding 
the Zend A vest i in his hands -some hundred mil 
twenty years before it avis In ought to light — 
Abraham being Zeidnsht, &c ), it yet contuns not 
a little that is of real historic il a due, quite sput 
from its being the most fulhful mirrored its own 
times See Shaii Namjii Hut avlnle !«’ aim 
1 weaving his poetical carpet,’ lus (minus luil not 
been idle TJnalde to attack his gi inns and he 
honesty, they attacked his rchgiouN opinions, and 
the sultan, influenced by bigotry and avuiee, sent 
the poet, instead of 60,000 duhc ms of gold, so 
many dirhems ot silver F w is it i public bith 
when the messenger arrived with the money, and 
on discovering that it was silaei, uul not gold, 
Mahmud had sc nt him, lie divides! the imount into 
three portions, and gave one to the attc ndant it the 
bath, another to the imssengci, and the thud to a 
man who brought him i gliss of slicibct He thin 
burned sea oral thousmd aersi s which he had v\ ntte n 
m praise of the suit m, as sc epic 1 to the Shah Xninth, 
and composed orit of the bitlciest sitire s agunst him, 
which he linndid hut, acell scaled, to the king’s 
favourite slaae, to give it to him ac he n lit im< lit I>< 
seized with one of lus (its of despondency, as it 
contained a beautiful pancgyiic on him Blending 
the suit in s lage, lie fled piu lpit etc lv, hist to 'lus , 
persecuted lure he mat aunt to Bigelad, aahcrc 
Kaclir Billah, the eahl, iceciaid him with ill 
honour But the uiiuhutiiig ingcr of Miliumd 
followed linn thither, iml he lemoa c d to Tab irist m, 
which again lit had to lc n\ e, to st c k anotln r plac o of 
refuge Alter eleaen yc us of re sth ss w milmngs, he 
was at lost allowed to it tutn to his native place, i 
bioken, w rete he el oltl man M ihmud is s nil to h ivc 
repented his cruelty it last, uiel to lu\e suit a 
caravan loaded with the costliest goods to F, to 
entreat lus forgiveness, uul imbue him to lniiiuu 
Once mote the star of his court But while the 
king’s messengus enteied oni gite of tlu* city, F s 
bier was rained out to his list abode by the other, 
1020 ap (411 h) Ills ouly dauglitu - an only 
soil of his had died long lie foie him at the igc of 17 
years - ref used the sultan’s present, and certain 
buildings weie irccteil instead, m honour of the 
dead poet. 

The gieat popularity which the Shah XanuJi has 
always enjoy eel m the East, is to a eeitun amount 
also the cause ot the unenticil state of the ti'xts 
Every tianscnber shaped and moulded certain 
passages, or even episodes, according to his own 
fancy, so that not two out of the innumerable) copies 
ato quito alike Nor arc the 60,000 couplets extiut 
in any one instance, the utmost number, including 
all the most palpable interpolations, never exceed 
mg 56,600 The first e omplete edition of the text, 
with a glossary and introduction, was published by . 
Turner Maean (Calcutta, 1S29, 4 vols.) Another 
edition, with a French translation, was published by 
Mohl (Pans, 1840, 4c.) Champion published some 
880 


English extracts 111 1788. F also wrote another 
poem, Yusuf and Zuledeha, which has been edited by 
M oi ley, and a Divan, or collection of poems. Many 
Eiuopean Orientalists have written on F , among 
others. Hammer, Wahl, GeJrres, Schack, RUckert, 
Morlcy, Ouscley, Atkinson, Nasanans, 4c. 

FIRE For the superstitions connected with 
fire, see Bbi rEiN, Need-fire, and Son and Fire 
Worship 

FIRE, m Armorial Bearings, is used to denote 
those who, being ambitious of honoui, perform brav'O 
actions with an ardiut courage, their thoughts 
always aspmng .is the lire tends upwards A flame 
of hie is irioie fieepiently used as a charge in 
Fi nice and Get many than m this country , but wt, 
have tire balls oi bombs, hre beacons, firebrands, 
tin lnu luts, &c , in abundance 

FIRE, Oi nrar nv 8ce Ordeal 

FI RE, St Amhon y \ See Era sipelas. 

FIRE AND >SW OllR By the law of Scotland, 
though dec re e in ly be gl'cn m a civil action against 
m absi nt defender, no tnrainil sentence can be 
ptonounecd unless tin wcusul bo piesint But to 
resist a cumin il t ititiou, is to re be 1 ag unst the law 
of the 1 uul, and in foinni times might be tieatod as 
treison In this view, htte is ot jue and sword vve.re 
oeeasionallv issue el by I 1 ” privy eemneil (Stan, iv 
69) These htte is wine aeete d to the sheiill of tho 
county, autliousing hu to c ill in the assistance 
of tho country, mil to proceed to the cxticnutics 
which the terrible avoids fire iml swoid indicate, 
should such pioccc dings be mecssuy for appre'hend- 
mg the accused party Lord St in de scribes this 
remedy as the ‘list legil execution, warranting all 
m mile i of foie t of arms th it is eonqietent in war* 
The same com si might be rcsortexl to where the 
ill eiee of a eeuiit w is lcxistcd, rad the object 
with which litters of Ini’ rail sword were moio 
fiequently issued tlnn any othn, was to enable tho 
she nil to dislodge' iiliaetora tenants aalio retained 
posse ssion eoutl il V to the oede r of the Judge, oi the 
diligence of the 1 iw By tile modern practice, the 
jmlge may, of course, alw lys e ill m tlu aul of the 
unlit uy to apjiielie ml in ,au tiseel pirty, or to enforce 
a decree whuo the ordinaly me ms have proved 
un iv ailing 

FIRE ANNTHILATOR An apparatus lioanng 
this name w.is patented by Mr Phillips m 1849, ana 
attiaeteel a gooel deal tif puhlu attention, as it was 
expected at the time that it would supersede the 
nuliniry luie Engine (q a ) The object of this 
invention w is to extinguish fires by pouring into 
the midst ot tin conflagration streams of carbonic 
acid, sulphurous acul, mil othei gases which do not 
support combustion A bottle containing sulphuric 
ana w is placed lmmecbitcly ovtr a mixture of 
eli 1mate of potash and sug.ii, winch, again, was sur- 
ronnekel b, a mixtmi of chauo,il nitre’, and gypsum 
On bulking the bottle, the sulphuric acid drops 
upon the chlorate of potash and sugar, which, as is 
well known to chemists, pioduces immediately aa 
intense combustion of the sugar, the heat from this 
hres the surrounding mixture, and dense volumes of 
the above mentioned gases are cv olv eel It is found, 
liowev or, to be prae tically of little value in ordinary 
hies, where the air has free access 

FI'REARMS may be defined as vessels—of 
w hatev er form—used in the propulsion of shot, shell, 
or bullets, to a greater or less distance, by the aatton 
of gunpowder exploded within them They have 
played so great a part in the world’s stoiy, that 
their invention, development, and science deserve 
careful analysis. At a more advanced period, an 
obvious division of the subject into cannon, 
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mortars, and amah-arms presents itself, bat in the 
infancy of the invention, and amid tlio obscurity 
enshrouding it, we can only seek to inquire into the 
Origin of firearms generally 
The invention of gunpowdflr bears so directly 
upon the gradual introduction pf firearms, that it 
will be well to consider the two disco\ erics concur¬ 
rently The widely prevailnt notion that gun 
powder was the vuvntion nt Fmr Union and that 
cannon were first usul b\ lulu nrd 111 of England, 
must be at once distudod It is cot tain that 
gunpowder diffoied m no conspnuous degrte fiom 
the Greek fur of tin Byzanlim < mjierois, nor from 
the terrestrial thumlet of China md liulu, where it 
had been known foi many mitums lulore the 
chivalry of Europe begin to fill Imieath its loci 
ling power 

‘Mitre,’ says Sir George St inn ton, ‘is the natui il 
and daily piodmi of Chirm and huh i and tin re, 
accordingly, the knowledge of gunpowdi r sci ms to 
be coeval with tint of the most distint historic 
events’ The earliu Ai ib lustmnns i ill saltjutio 
‘Chinese snow’ and ‘CIiohsi edt,’ and the most 
ancient rccoids of Cluni its<lt slow tint, wlun 
thoy were written, lmwinks wm will known, 
social hundiid p m In ton tin ( hustiau ui 
From these and ot)n r i irciiinst inns, it, is indn 
bitihle tint gunpowdi i w is usul l>y the Cluuisi 
as an explosive mmpimnil m pu lustoru turns, 
when tiny hist discos md m ipplu il its povvt l is a 
proptlluit, is liss i icily drti iiiiiind 'lliiu is an 
auount nt i bimbuo tiiln In mg iwd liimi wluili 
thi ‘unjiitnmis dut’ w is huili il i (list uu t of 100 
feet tins was it i\n\ mlv pumil, hut it is ilitli 
talt to say pn i isi ly w In n It is l< mult d, limn vi 1 , 
that in f>IS ni during tin 'I amg oil ily nasty, a 
cannon was employ til, hi line tin msuiption ‘I 
hull dc ith lo tin trutoi, mil i vtt lminatum to 
thercbil’ 'I lm must ilmost lit it ssitily hive him 
of mctil Wc li im also uu urns i anil n< i miitiid 
to the ariniimnt of tin Git it AY ill, im Giptuu 
Parish, who uiuinpaniuL Lnnl M u u tin y s mission, 
leported that ‘tin solts of tin tmbi isuns win 

i uerced with sm ill holes, smnlu to thosi usul in 
Sliropt for the reception of tin swim Is of wall 
pieces lilt holt s ajipi u to Is put of tin migm il 
tonstruction of tin w ill, md it sums difficult to 
assign to them in\ otliet purpo i thin tint of 
resistance to tin moil of fin urns’ li this‘uiiniso 
bo corn ct, tin iik <0 png ills wouhl hi i mud link 
to three ci ntuucs at least hi fine tin Chustun oj 
Stone mortars throwing nussibs of 12 lb to i 
distance of 100 pates in jiutirul uly mintimud 
as having been emplovnl m 717 \ i> bv Thangs 
army and in 1212 \ t> it is iu<imt< stable tint 
the Chinese besieged in Cubing lou usi d < imioti 
against then Mongol unions Thus tin (’him so 
must be allowed to hvw istiblislnd thur claim 
to an early prai ticd knowlidgi of gunpowder and 
its effects 

It seems likily Iiovmmi tint the principles of 
firearms reached Fuiopc fiom Indn rather than 
China, and that country Ins i ipial, if not supuioi, 
claims to the first aiquuntunt with the ait Tin. 
ancient Sanscnt waitings ippt.ir to point aery 
plainly to the opaation of souk punntne sort of 
cannon, when, m recording tin wars of the Egyp 
tian Hercules in India, it is -titnl tint the sages 
remained unconcerned speetitois of tin attack on 
their stronghold, till an assault was atti mpted, when 
they repulsed it with whirlwinds and thunders, 
hurling destruction ou the invaders, and a Greek 
historian of Alexander’s campugn testifies that the 
Hmdfts had the means of discharging flames and 
tniaailea on their enemies from a distance 
> These Indian philosophers seem, from the writings 
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of Otesias and zElian, to have also possessed an 
unquenchable fire Similar to that employed later by 
the Greeks Passing from these veiy early tfessife 
in which there is reason to believe that some text at 
great gun was employed, we come to tho compara* 
tively recent date, 1200 A.D, when their use ’fit 
established beyond a doubt, for ChauCd, the Hindu, 11 - 
bard, writes (in stanza 257) that the culivem and 
cannons in idt> a loud report when they avere fixed « 
off, and that tho noise of the ball was heard at tha ' 
distance of about ti n coss, w hieb is more than throe* 
ijuarteis of a milt In 1258, the vizir of the king of 
Delhi went forth to meet the ambassador of Hulaku, 
the grandson of Genghis Khan, with 30(H) carriages 
of fireworks (m the sense of wtapous, probably a 
sort of mdt muskt ts) in 1108, 300 gun carriages 
we'ro < apturi il by Mubnuimal Shah B ihmiam The 
use of cannon had so far advaiutd m India by 1482, 
th it they w i ro i vi n us< d foi naval purposes, shells 
hiving bem employed two years earlier by the 
soverugn of Guru at In 1,700, the Poituguese had 
mate him knu n to coutvnd with, as well os heavy 
nrdnami Pigafitti in 1511, found the town of 
Bormo deb mhd by 02 puns of cannon mouutod on 
the w ills So much fm tho mtiquity, and appor* 
intly eonnnou use ot firearim in Ghma and India, 
at turns long until i fit lit fit any knowledge of them 
m I’uiiqic, md dining tho pouod at which they 
vuri staidly diviloptd in .an iftictmil degree 
Most of tho pn us disioveicd m India, and supposed 
to be of tally inamif u tut», are composed of parallel 
iron bars wcldtil fogttber, and veiy often they had 
l Ill'll able lift 11 h piei t 

'J'he knowlidgi of gunpowdir anil firearms may 
bo piesuinttl to havt t\U licit il in a westerly direc¬ 
tion through tin \i ibs, whom wo find using them 
possibly m 711 A V), under the name of mcutjamks, 
and ct rtamly vt ly eaily in tin 11th contuiy Tho 
By/antiiu tmptioi, Lto, intioihueil ‘firo tubas’ 
betwcin 8‘)() and Oil, for usi in eoiinettnm with 
Gicek hu , md tluu i in lie little doubt that these 
wut i sjnuiH of cunion, probably of small boro 
fu Spun, both Moors and (’linstiaiis used artillery 
as e illy is the 12thiintury 

Friu liu on was tonsjiii nous among his contem 
pot,am s f or Ins gciuid liarning, anil wi have no 
cvidinti i sluw vtlutlni he discovutd the ingre¬ 
dients of gunpuwdu inilepimltntly of foreign aid, 
oi win tini In ilcmui tin knowiidge from some 
ancient m imisi upts , the latter, Imwevor, seems 
the niort likily < onclusioii, as fur F J’algravo 
brouglif to light in tin Bodleian Library a letter 
fiom a Spimsh friu, Biotlm F'uranus, who was 
i einitimjMji ny of Bicon, in whuh tho materials of 
Greek lit t aie thlultd, differing only in proportions, 
and m tin so but slightly, from re il gunpowder 
ill it thi liftii was identifud of old with Gieek 
(in, is shewn by tin mini ‘ Grain,’ ipphed to the 
(irst c union used 'IIns word, whnh still survives 
m‘tratkct,’ is pointid out by Sir F’ 1’algrave to 
be nothing mine tliui a Eoimiu miTiiption of 
‘ Gri e ’ Batons atinouin em< nt ditss fiom 121b, 
but tin jiowdei of Ins turn, is mult m the West, 
was not n adily t xplo-uve, suite the materials were 
hut roughly clean d ot impurities, and then mixed 
together on a slib, anil inobably little use could 
lie made of it as a pioptllant until the process of 
granul iting liatl been introduced by Bcrtholdus 
hthwaiiz m H2() Immedia‘:> ly after this dis¬ 
covery, e moon of small size appeared in the armoury 
oi almost eveiy state, as if their use had been 
known pitviouslv, although no practical effect had 
lit on given to the knowledge, on account of the 
badness of thi powder manufactured Theae cannon 
generally consisted of a smaller barrel or chamber 
to receive the charge, which fitted into «. larger 
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one containing the projectile (see fig 1) It may 
be Bafcly assumed tbit these weapons, if terrifying 
from their noiso, were tolerably harmless— at least 
___ to the enemy—in their 

I**-** In 132 °* tlu ' 

/«rarri l \-^ 2 .=r- jr- -4 Florentine repubbe ordered 

mm mvgMUtittt the making of iron shot 
1 * and cannon for the def* m c 

* Fig 1 of ita villages In J327, 

From the Suntlm Manuscripts Edward III used‘cmki y, 

of war against thf Scotch , 
in 1339, ten cannons were employed in the siege 
of Camhray By 1346, vanous improvements liui 
been made, and we find m the same yi ai thi 
consuls of Bruges witnessing exp* timeuts by <>m 
Peter, a tinman, who had constituted a < union 
with a square bore, to throw a cubic il shot of 
about eleven pounds , his bolt p'issi d both walls of 
the town, and unfortunately killed a nun on the 
other side We have the authority of Villuii toi 
believing that Edward Ill had three < union at 
Or6oy, but the cannon then mule wuc.fiom the 
little knowledge of easting, liinitul to about tlu 
size of modern duck guns, and, as Ins bom ie 
marked, three very infuior muskets could have h ul 
but little to do with putting . r i((,00() men to flight 
Up to this time, Europi in oiebiinio hul bom 
kept back by the rarity and high prices of sulphur, 
saltpetre, and iron, tlu last having been so starco 
in England, that it was thought neiessary to foiled 
its exportation by a statute of 28 Edw III Still, 
crude as was their form, and small their number, 
firearms h id ost iblislied i luni footing in Christen 
dopi, their tmsbion of uulmtuin, and, paiaduvn il 
as it may appear, of liuniimty, had begun With 
the first killing disehirge, the doom of feudalism 
had gone forth I’l it* d armour no longer av ulul 
against the wiapon of the peasant, and ihc maihd 
chivalry, the smews of pr< v ions battles, who had 
trampled with tlmr non heels upon popular lights, 
uo longer lould eairy .ill be foie them, but, like 
other soidu is, wen now us loath to bo slain 
by unseen lots as the venest villein in the host 
'Idle people discern ted tlu u poweis ot contending 
with the noble sse, by digiees, they rose tor liberty, 
and suppressed tho tj ramuts of tho petty lords w ho 
had long held them is mere bondsmen In war, 
again, as artillery became more genei il, so the 
slauglitei of battles ebmimshcd, for an army out 
manoeuvred was an army at tho enemy s. mercy, 
anil therefore beaten, whereas, previously, in the 
hand-to hand fights where victors and vanquisher! 
mixed poll mi'll m single combat, a victory could 
only be really won whin there weie uo toes left 
to slay A battb as great as that at Crccy might 
now do gained with a loss to the vanquisher! of not 
more than 1000 men, instead of the 30,000 who 
are said to have fallen vie tuns to the English sword 
or bow 

Bating from tho leign of Edward III, the 
employment of cannon and bombards in siege 
operations beeame more or less general. Froissart 
records that the Black Prince took bombards, 
cannon, and Creek fire to the reduction of the 
castle of Romozantin in 13'ill, but it does not 
appeal that he availed himself of firearms at the 
battle of Poitiers m the same jenr The bombaids 
seem to have been short, capacious vessels, from 
which stone bolls weie shot with smill charges to 
a short distance, and at consideriblo elevation, 
they were essent’ally the parents of the present 
bombs or mortals (see fig 2) The cannon (canna 
a reed), on the other hand, were, for some tame at 
least, ot extremely small bore, scarcely larger than 
muskets of the 18th c , they discharged leaden 
bullets, and would have probably been used as 


hand-weapons, but for their cu m brous and heavy 
workmanship, which necessitated small carnages. 
Arms of this description are doubtless those 
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hg 2, from tho C'/ntmir/urs dt St Denix, Fourteenth 
(\ nt ary 7'ig i, J'uiulaid of the fifteenth Century, 
from I'roissart I ig 4, Cannon of the Fifteenth 
U< ntury, from La Vtgxla dc Chaila VII 

inferred to as having been brought by Richard II 
to tho siege of St Malo, to the number of 400 
puns, while' they arc said to have kept up an 
incessant tiro diy and ;kt on the town without 
suei css 

In the 15th c, armi , foi siege operations were 
usually accompanied bv great arid small guns, the 
latter being intend*d te leeep down tho hro of the 
besieged while the lingo boinbanIs wore 1 being loaded, 
an opeuation requiring no small time These guns 
wen gr idu illy improved, but it was not untiltho 
ti ign of Homy VIII that the founders succeeded 
in eisting non orduinn, to the entire exclusion, 
them* fonv ud, of cannon formed of square or 
rounded birs welded together England had even 
til* n become famous for the workmanship of its 
oidnarn r The a* eompanying sketch (fig 5) of a gun 
found in the wreck of tho Jl/o/y AW, winch sunk at 


Spithoad in tho abovo king’s reign, wall shew that a 
degre e of excellence had been attained in tho manu¬ 
facture of .artilleiy, little inferior to that which has 
lasted till our own day, when rilled ordnance are 
rapidly superseding canuon of smooth bores. Still, 
so bite as Henry’s reign, although great guns were 
found voy strvieeable in siege anil naval opera¬ 
tions, wheie the defences of those days offered but 
a trifling resistance to their power, they appear to 
have bun looked upon rather os an cncumbranoe 
than an adv antage with mines m the field. This 
is attributed partly to the heavy character of the 
guns themselves, and especially of their carnages, 
but more particularly to the badness, or rawer 
abs< m e, of the necessary roads for their transport. 
In 1322, it is recorded in the state papers that the 
‘ kinges ordouauns [were] unable to pass over Stones 
More towards t’arhle ’ 

As tune passed on, the details of tho manufacture 
weie improved, the general principles remaining 
the Bame , the size of the guns increased, while the 

n iortionate weight of the carnages diminished; 

iers (q v ) were added, and the equipage of a gup 
gradually perfected and lightened Wit? increased 
calibre, to which augmented range was usually 
added, the number of cannon—at one period enor¬ 
mous—taken with an army was by degrees reduced. 
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until now a certain standard proportion between 
artillery and infantry is ordinarily maintained. Of 
course, tins proportion differs with the opinions of 
i arums commanders , but the greatest modern 
generals have always acted on tlio maxim, that it 
is wasteful to send a soldier on any duty of danger 
which a ball can be made to perform As a w eapon 
of offence, Vauban doubted the utility of heavy 
ordnance when he applied the Ricochet (q \ ) 
system of firing Napoleon may almost bo said 
to have won Ins battles by artdleiy, foi he ran ly 
if ever brought his mfantiy mtu action except as 
supports, until a w iv had been opened for them, 
or a panic caused, by the massed tiro of laigo 
batteries of guns The Duke of Wellington also 
devoted the greatest ittiption to his oidnincc 
tram, wlulc, referring to leeeut events, the c impugn 
of Loul Clyde in Oudo is a remarkable instince of 
the uso ol artdleiy bung, pushed with abunduit 
BLicetst to its gicitcst limit 
Caurton of widely varying bores have at diffcient 
tunes becu cast, mil the. vinous sorts lx c mu no 
numerous in continental armie s, as at one turn to 
cause much mcouveniuiee from the laige quintitus 
of amuiumtion which it was mussary to eairy 
Gustav us Adolphus set tlm e-simple of miming 
his guns to a lew '■tandud calibres lud the sum 
improvement was immediately uloptcd syste untie 
ally in the* French and other irnuts The eaiim m 
recently m user m the- British irmy in diluted 
under the aitielo Ginnon , but tin' itliein of 
government has teneleel for some ye. 11 s to e ill m 
all the guus whieli lie not of i lew gmeril 
atiudauls, such as (>, 1), 12, IS 21, J2 md 1>S 
pounders, ami 8 inch guns These, vvitli tlit> 
various sins of Annstrong guns, which hive i 
special sort of ammunition, represent now lie uly 
all the ordnance on the British bitter res l 1 or a 
more particular expl mation of the severil sorts of 
cannon and their jurts, see Glnnm v, Cannon, 
Canhonaiils, How ij n n 

Tho mortar differs fiom all other guns m its 
solidity of fonn, its hliolhiess, mel its luge) bon 
The object is the projection ot she 11s by i irioic eu 
less veitleal fire, with the intuition e>f lee ikmg 
through and destroying, by weight and i vplosion 
together, roofs ot mnga/roe , public buililings, md 
so on, oi of sinking a shell dee pinto c irthvvoiks 
of a fortress, in wlinh it sh ill e vplenle ns n most 
deadly mint The differ rut suits ot mortal wd 1 , 
bo described under Mumvl The mortu aiosi 
lutuially out if tlic old 
yJreL bombaii'l, md loubtless 

ele viated by deg-ecs nicue 
ind more fiom the 
< an non Fig 0 slows 

a bombaicl or mort ir 
designed m the 15th 

tl MCTffiSliSSoWvv century In vciy tarly 
^ , (t () days, wo read in Arabian 

, , ", , , . authors of a eylmele r 

UoniUoiiaieloUiViiic. ^ m ^ ^ al 

Alexandria, ancl used as a mortar Such a cylinder, 
and of large si 7 e, is still to be seen at Gibraltar, 
where it was employed in the 1 eat sitgfj against 
the Spanish, when it w is n ade to discliaigo 
volleys of large stones, which spre ading at times 
to a distance of 500 yards, constituted a formidable 
moans of defence 

, In the British service, the calibre of solid shot 
gnus is described by the pounds which the shot 
weigh , in the case of guns for hollow shot or Bliell, 
and of mortars, by the inches in the diameter of the 
Bore. In some continental armies, the power of the 
gun u reckoned by the weight of a stone ball fitted 
II6 the bare. 


A gun is a frustrum of a right cone, with a 
cylinder (bore) removed around the axis, from which 
it follows that tho thickness of metal is greatest 
at tho breech, wlicro it lias to withstand the effect 
of ignited poyvilc t m its most condensed, and there¬ 
fore must powerful state Guns are first cast id 
loam or diy sand, then turned to the required 
shafie, anil lastly limed with the minutest accuracy, 
Foimeily, tluv vu'ie cast with the boro already 
foi mid but the cliiection was rarely exactly cor- 
re e.t, and the surf ic n scimly ever slnctly even, 
home ulilitiun it pai tieulars of their manufacture 
will be given under Gun i Ae iokus, Koval, and 
the sue nee of nttilhiy will bo summarised under 

G UN N 1 KV 

An ailicle on lircamis would be incomplete 
without some' .illusion to the progiess made in 
small unis Ju the 15th e,, the smallest sort of 
, canmm w< re piolnbly it times mounted and used as 
band guns Fiom tins the stop to tho arquebus was 
input, that weapon developed is yeais passed into 
| tin clumsy route lihiek, that into the firelock 
j and timt musket , then the piliussron musket, and 
| lastly, into the hciiutitul uflts of oui own day, 

| Foi diminutives, srnill uiquebuscs were mado to 
, do duty a , hoist, pistols, ge inline pistols succeeded 
I them , tin se wile gi ulually improved and reduced 
| in si m, till they hive e iilimn ite el in tho saloon 
I pistol, tv ulable ten i uamtioat poe'ktt, and tho 
1 eh idly livelier which qiiielruples a man’s defen¬ 
sive peiwei Ml the se we apons oe. dcsi .1 ibe'd under 
i then respective) heads Ai ciirimoH, Matchlock, 
Mi skin, 1'isioi, lei vor v ik, Kn i Sf 
j M iny v iluible woitcs hive beenwiitten on firo- 
| aims limn the days ol Lconaielo da Vinei and 
'J utnglii to the pie sent Among those consulted 
I foi this u tide hill) bun 1 tmli t> BUI b Pa$S( et 
\VAtpmi Jr I'Aihlliue of the Fmperor Napoleon 
Ill , Oui 1'iniun\ of W<n , by Giptain Jervis, 
JM i|oi htrutli’s J'mili'ii’ on Aitillny, General 
Cliesmy On Fin at iiik, &e 

FIREARMS, I’koviNe ol (in Law) In conso- 
ejuenee of fliu fre (jin lie y ot ace ldeuts from the 
i Imi sting oi insulin n lit binds, the IcgislatuiC luss 
mli rli ted, not to legal lie then imutufacture 
jeljnetlv, but to jnevmt all persons fiom using 
j oi selling them until tluvbive bee’n regulaily 
I proved in i public prool house 'The first acts 
i lor this propose, which was passed in 1813, waa 
soon iltei superseded by the ftillci and llioro 
I complete one (55 Geo III c 5'l) liy this statute, a 
tun of £20 is impose el on any person using, in any 
ot the piogrmsivc stuges of its manufacture, any 
! barrel not duly pioved, oi any person delivcriug 
'tlie same, except tin ough a pi oof house , melon any 
I pc rson receiving, foi the purpose of in iking guns, 

! auy bands nine h hive not pissed through a proof 
house These penalties are to be Je iieel on convic¬ 
tion before two justices, and the like jicnalties on 
persons e omits rfe itmg the pi oof marks The statute 
does not extend to Scot! mel oi to Ireland, and 
arms manufacture el for iTu Majesty, art exempted 
j from ,1 oper it ion By 10 Geo I v e 38, repeal- 

i mg 0 (/to IV, tho malicious and unlawful use of 
fircanns in .Seotlaud is punishable Sec Game 
Laws 

FIREBALLS arc projectile* occasionally dis¬ 
charged fiom guns or mortars, for the purpose cither 
of setting fuc to, or ol me >o'v illuminating som<?W0rk, 
against which hostile operations are directed The 
usual ingredients are —roealt d powder, 2, saltpetre, 
14 , sulphur, 1, roam, 1, turpentine, 2$, with pitch, 
tow, naphtha, &c, as circumstances dictate. Ths iso 
of fireballs has, however, been in great tteimire 
superseded by the introduction of rocket* (a. t.), 
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and incendiary shells (q v), Akin to the fireball, 
was tho fire arrow of ancient warfare, which con 
uisted of tow Bteepcd in pitch, rosin, or some inflam¬ 
mable mixture, wrapped round the shaft, and fired 
alight among an enimy’s workB or troops Griek 
fire waa also discharged in many cases on Urge 
airows surrounded liy tow and shot from IxUivta 

FIItEBOTE, the right of a tenant fot Jif. or 
years, acooieling to English law, to cut wood on the 
estate for the purpose of fuel Sec Exioy n 

FIREBRICK Sic Bun k 

FI'RECtiAY is tin vanity of day which is 
employed in the loustriution of g is h torts, glu.s 
pots, firebricks, crucibles, 4-c, winch mpmc to 
withstand high tcmpuiturcs Jt id found chiefly 
in the coal me isuris , and tin more famous kind is 
tho Stem bridge, which is found m a bed about lour 
feet thick ft dso cm curs Urgi ly near (J-lisgnw, 
Newcastle on Tym, incl in Belgium and I’nnei 
The pnncip.il icmstitue ills of fire i Uv lie silu a md 
alumina, aicomp mud by smill propoitmnB of iron, 
lime, magnesia, witc i, mil ouranu m ittcr, as may 
be observed ftom the following t ibh 
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Fnothiy is found ibundmtly, mil and it Ulc 
surface of the gmund, xml is liaehly mlueicl to 
powder bv trnellmg winds Whin km uhd with 
water, and f iihiomd mlo m ssi Is mil othei aitidis, 
it is dued, mil is tlun gunrilly subjutid to a 
strong heal, wlmh chins oil the watet mil or_mu 
matter, c msi s the sdu i to unite mine in inly 
With the alumina, Ac , and It ms i mini or hss 
porous nuteiial, wliiili cm withstand i < i y high 
tenipoinhiu s The l’issiu cimihhs ire incitly 
driul, md me not hud like ilcssnn truuhlcs md 
otliil fireclay wiles The laigci the peiccntago 
ol siln a (sand) m the dvy, the moic icfilctory are 
the aiticles tislnoiud horn it, and heme smd is 
often added to diy to nine ise its fusing point 
anil lefructory powers, but i mtun proportion 
of alumina, Ac , is ncjuuul to sene is a flux, 
to cement anil hold together till ]cuticles of sanel 
Tho pmjiortiems of smd mil dey ue elitemuriiel 
liy the trmpci lime to which the manufutuinl 
article is intended lo lie exposed, md tho fired iy 
of crucibles m 1 nnks, which an smieiibli it v 
comparntivoly low ti mpe i iluri', is m flu lining 
of limekilns, would bicouu suit and > it Id m glass 
or porcelain lui u ices 

FIREDAMP is the miners' turn ipplied to 
light cailmietted hydiogen oi toil «■ is wIn u it 
ismns from cri Mce s m e o il mini s .Si c UA.S. 

FIRE EATING, a name usually guen to 
a variety of feats piifiumeil by jugglers yyitli 
11 ynung subst ones, melted It id, led hot metal, &i 
Eyolyn, writing under date Octobir 8, 1072, thus 
descubcs fin eating m his day ‘I took leayt of 
my Lady Surnli ll.and She mule me stay dinner 
at Lem stei House, and afterwards pent for 
Riehflrilson, the famous fire enter He devoured 
brimstone on glowing toils before us, chewing 
md swallowing thorn , he melted i beer glass, and 
eit it quite up then taking a live coal on Ins 
tongue, ho put on it a raw oyster, the coal was 
blown on with bellows till it flamed and sparkled 
in his mouth, and so remained tall the oyster 
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gaped, and was quits broiled, then he melted 
pitch and wax with sulphur, which he drank down 
as it flamed, I saw it flaming in his mouth a 
good w bile, be also took up a thick piece of iron, 
such as laundresses use to put in their smoothing- 
1 nixes, when it was fiery hot, held it between his 
ta th, then in his hand, and threw it about like a 
stone , then lie stood on a small pot, and bending 
his body, took a glowing iron with his mouth 
from between his feet, Without touching the 
pot or ground yyith his hands, with divers other 
prodigious feats ’ About 1818, Signora Josephine 
(Iirirdelh, who described bcrsolf as the ‘original 
Silimauilci,’ performed astonishing feats of this 
kind m London and other places in England 
According to the accounts of her, ‘She commences 
her jurfonri uiccs by passing plates of red hot iron 
over In r lcgs , she then stands with her feet naked 
on a plate of red hot irnn, mil .afterwards draws the 
s ime plate cn nr lie r hair and across her tongue,’ 
Ac About the same timo appeared in Paris M 
(himliert, whose astonishing poyyus of resisting 
heat ittraitul tlic attention of the National Insti¬ 
tute Among other things performed by this person, 
was his going into a common liahei s oven, with a 
hg of mutton in his hands, and rcmuiuug with 
tin men closed until the mutton yyas completely 
dressed Anothu of his performances was standing 
in a flaming tar barrel util the w hole of it was 
consumed around him lie subsequently exhibited 
in London 

Many of the ftats of this laud arc undoubtedly 
mire tucks, or illusions, produced by sleight of 
hand, others arc capable of scientific explanation 
There is nothing mem wuudiiful in stuffing blaring 
tow into the mouth i common form of mountebank 
lire lating- thin in c itmg flaming plum pudding, 
or m dipping the fmgir into spirits and httmg it 
bum like a lanilli Jt is ilso will known that the 
tungni, or the h mil dipptd m w iti r, may bi rubbed 
with impunity aguust a white lint bar of iron , the 
liyer of yapour eliyeloped hitwun tin hot metal 
anil tin slim prevents unit ut mil produces coolness 
(-.ci Simr.ouiAi isi lit ox Licji ita) hw h per 
fnrmamcs as those ot M t'liaubert ire explained by 
the wc 11 know n pus c r of the hung body to maintain 
its normal temperature, for a time, uidepe uelcntly of 
the extern il tempci iturc (see Animal Hlat) 

1'TRlfhFNGINE, a machine employed for throw¬ 
ing a jc t of w iti r fm the puiposc of extinguishing 
tires This name was formerly applied to the 
steam engine Machines for the extinguishing of 
hits lia\e bee n used from a a try early date They 
were employed by the Homans, and are rcftrredto 
by Pliny , but lie gives no account of their construc¬ 
tion Apollodorus, architect to tho Emperor Trajan, 
speaks of leithein lugs, with pipes attached, from 
which w vtei was projected by squeezing the bags 
Hero of Alcvindin, in bis Treatise on Pneumatics 
—written probibly about 150 years before the 
rhiistiun era—proposition 27, describes a machine 
yvlucli lit calls ‘the siphons used m conflagrations.’ 
Tt consisted of two cylinders and pistons connected 
by a louprocating beam, which raises and lowers 
the pistons alternately, and thus, with the aid of 
y ah i s opi tang only towards the 1 jet, projects the 
water from it, but not in a continuous stream, os 
the pressure ceases at each alternation of stroke 

The accompanying copy of Hero’s diagram 
expluns itself Little or nothing is known as to 
the c xtent to winch engines of this kind were prac¬ 
tically used We have accounts of 1 instruments for 
fires,’ and ‘avater syringes useful for fires,’ m the 
building accounts of tho city of Augsburg, 1518, and 
in 1657, Caspar Schott describes a fire-engine used 
m Nuremberg, which must have been almost 
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identical m eomrtruetion with that described by Hera 
It had a water-cistern, was drawn by two horses, 
was worked by 28 men, and threw a jet of water, 



an inch in diameter, to a height of SO fut Tt mi 
not until late m the 17th c tlut the air dumbo 
and hose win added, the first hung mtntioneil 
by Pernult in 1084, and the hose and sue turn pint 
being invented by Vin del Jlodc in 1070 In 
England, hind squirts Wire until up to the don 
of the Jfilh century 'liny vcn of bliss, and 
contained Ihue or foul quirts of watir Fwo nun 
held th( h indh s at the suits, whih i thud forct il 
np the piston Tin 110 / 7 I 1 w is dippul in 1 acsstl 
of water after tath thscliuge, tlun 1 used ami tI k 
water again foie id out So tlumsy m appai itus 
tonld have bun 1ml of little suviu m tin ft.aifill 
confl.agritions to whuh om old wood built towns 
were ho subjut 

With tin addition of the urchimhei and hose, 
and sonic impuruuunt 111 the dctills of <onstru< 
turn, the ‘siphons’ of lTeio bu urn tin modem 
fire engine The prineijile of the action of tin ail 
chamber, and of its connutum with the pumps, &e , 
will be easily understood by the aid of tin anntvcd 
diagiam, where a represuits in section 1 piston 
ast Hiding, d the otlui 
piston descending, f tin 
]u])c or hose eomniunieat 
mg with the w iter supply', 
q the hose that comeys tines 
issuing strumi to the hre, 
b< the It vtl of tilt w it< 1 
m the air eh ember, e the 
spice alteive idle el with 
compressed air The r ( ing 
piston raises the water iroui 
I to fill ns ylindtr, the 
de scemling pslon fore is 
the water con*lined in its 
cylineler into the bottom 
of the air chamber, ami 
the reby compresses tlm air 
in e The pistons rise and 
de SLcnel alternately The 
compressed air reacts by its elasticity, and pressing 
upon the surface hr, forces the water through the 
hose g In the space f, abov e l <, the whole of the 
air that formerly tilled thi chamber is suppose*! to 
be compressed Assuming this to be one third of its 
Original bulk, its pressure' will lie about 45 lbs to the 
square inch, and this pressure will lie continuous 
and nearly steady, if the pumps act with sufficient 
force and rapidity to keep the water at that level. 
As air may be compressed to any extent—-and its 
elasticity is increased in exactly the same proportion 
—the force that may be stored in the compressed 
air is only hmited by the force put upon the pumps, 
and the strength of the apparatus 
Under ’proposition 9 of the same work, in which 
•Urn siphons used m conflagrations’ are described, 
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Hero describes and figures the aar chamber as * a 
hollow globe or other vessel, into which if any liquid 
bo poured, it will be forced aloft spontaneously 
and with much a lolenec, so as to empty the vesSeq 
though such upward motion is contrary to nature, 1 
The globi is lepiesentid with a single piston 
attached for compressing the air Thus, about 1809 
yeais elapsed hi foie proposition 9 and proposition 
27 of this work weie put together for so obyiou* 
and useful 1 purpose ns the lire engine, although 
the book w vs toluably well known to the mathe- 
nutuiins of the period , and when they wore put 
togi tlm, it was piohahly done by a piactical man, 
who had m \ er lit aid of the name of iteio 

1 he more mi ntly toust nit ted fire engines include 
contiiVtim is foi preventing the 111 trance ot mud and 
grivil, ind for gitting reuhly at the valves m case 
of their bung out ot otdu, whih the ustem is 
dispensed with, a host hung < uutd dmctly to the 
vvitu supply They' me usiully tliaw 11 by two or 
four burst s, though mu ilh r t ngim s aro made to ho 
eh iwn by ham! 01 by om hoist The hose is of 
hatlni tastenetl by until nuts, instead of tho 
sewing foimuly used In tin 1 'iuted States, cotton 
is woun into 1 lubt bv 111 it himiy eonstiucliel foi 
the jmipost Two siuh tubes aie tittul one within 
the other, iml In hi topi tin 1 by 1 solution of Inihi 
111 blit r, whit h, 011 tonsohd ding, fttims 1 watu tight 
lay 1 1 ' 

The fne engines of tin Loudon Km brigade 
est ddish 1111 nt have usually 7 inch biiiils w-ith 
<S mill Htioki, ind thiovv ihout ‘10 gallons of watil 
]iu ininuti Tin 11 vugbt, with mqiltmonts, fire¬ 
men, ind dimr, is about ,10 ew't Thtst aic ltmntl 
nioie eiiuvcnit ut foi gnitial purposes than laigir 
tngines, is tiny cm be ihawn at a gillop by two 
lioises for a distune unth 1 ux miles Ji'our horses 
are used foi gie ito distme.es At In 11 a large engine 
is nqtvrid, two ol tin st m ly be, joined together, 
and thiovv ISO gillons jit t minute 1 lie pumps aro 
worktd by It u is, with long I 101 i/ont il b irs itt.ie.hed, 
to enable a number of lin u lo vvoik toi'i tlicr upon 
the same jnimps M my 1 ugt 1 engines than thtso 
luvi bun tonstrmhd anti sit am it is bt*t n sue etas 
fully applncl 'Jin lust appln itmu of the steam 
tm rnt'int was mult whin the \lgyh Rooms in 
London win luinittl 111 1Sto Stvtr.d floating 
tire iiigint s foi confl igj itiom in ir the Thames 
hive been lotistrmttd mil woiketl by steam, 01 m 
of tin si is enpablt tif tin owing 1400 gallons per 
mmutt A tloiting on gun w is list d with consider* 
able <fleet vvhtn tin 1 (ousts of i’atlnmunt were 
burnt d, but at the hit of tlm w ut houses mar 
London P.ndgi (1 Mil), the fiuy of the eonihustion, 
when at its in ixiruuui height, was so gloat, that 
the combintd efloits of ill the London engines, 
whothei woikul by stt un or h\ hand, had no 
perceptible t fleet in subduing it Km all ordinary 
fires, the h mil tngines above it ft lit tl to aro tho 
most useful as tiny enu he In ought to the spot 
ami set in ictieui immediate iv, when is some time 
must always he lost 111 getting up the steam, and 
in bringing to tin lot dity of tin flic the larger 
steam lirt engine The saving of a few minutes is 
ofte n of morr importance than doubling the quantity 
of witer These moit powerful 1 n pines aro there¬ 
fore only likt ly to be used fm gn it fires, where the 
smaller engines, after wotkiug foi sonic time, are 
found to be msufhoie ut / 

It has be en questioned win ther, in cases of very 
intense combustion, r t ompar.itivcly small stream Of 
watei bis any subduing effect at all—some assert 
that it may even inertase the conflagiatioa It 
appears that earhon, m a st tte of intense intrudes- 
cence, is capable of elreomposing water by combining 
with its oxygen to form carbonic oxiife; tbit* gas, 
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as well as the hydrogen liberated from the water, is 
itself combustible , and it' is asserted that the heat 
generated by the combination of these two gases 
exceeds that which is lost m decomposing the 
water, and expanding it to the gaseous form This, 
however, is doubtful, for the subject has uot yet 
received a sufficient amount of exa<t investigation 
to warrant any decided rom lusion eithei way 

For working lire engine s, an organised body of 
firemen aie requin d In London, the fin insiir 
ance companies formeily had scpaiati establish 
ments of fire engines and fin mm, but m L'iJ'i 
some of them imiti d, and by 18 U all tin mi|Hiitint 
companies combined, and the London Lirt bngidL 
was formed, under the mmaginnnt of tin Jab 
Mr Branlwood, whom diath in the dim harge of 
his duties at tht gr< at fno just rcftrrid to w is 
justly deplored throughout the c ountry as a n ifional 
loss The men of tht biigule wui a urnloiin, 
With strong Jiclintts and until ipauhts, to piotut 
them fiom the blows of falling lit nns, &< Tiny 
have about twt nty stations in tin mt tropohs, 
with from one to tour uigint s uni a projiortionatt 
staff of men at cich Tlu coinage and skill of 
the men in making tlienr May through mil about 
burning buildings, toi the jnu-posis of dim ting 
the stream from the host, or for swing life inti 
property, and the gmtril tflirn nev of tht whole 
organisation, aie wortliy of the highest praist 
Most ot our proMiiuil towns now hivi a Jim 
bngade upon tin sime model as tint of London 
The f.ict that Pans lias si n n times as in my 
fireint n as London, is a toll rublt pi oof of t be amount 
of work the London firenun lit eilltd upon to 
perform At i’vris, as on tin toiitinent gtinrilly, 
the hrt engints and lot nun ait imdei goveinmint 
control, and the sajmns }>om/m iv, oi liuimn, ait 
cmpoweietl to tnfon e the issistuui ot an/people 
they can find in the sttufs As tin msuiaiiet 
companies in Engl inti pay tfti to the fust pci onwlio 
gives notice of a fire it tbo engine stition, tin rt is 
always a supply ot voluntteis iiom inning t ihimu 
and people m the stuets, In sides jmlu uni 11, to pi i 
form tins import mt strvieo, and in Jiki manntr 
the pump liars of the' lire tiigims an tlwajs Lully 
manned 

In many continental towns, hit watt hint n aie 
stationed in commanding situations, biieli as elnirtn 
towers, and tinir duty is to nng a lilt bell, or 
otherwise givt tlu alarm, mimeth itely upon obsei \ 
mg a conllagiatmn The tut tompames of tlu 
United States are t (impostd of Miluuteei hiemen, 
who receive no juy, but eii-tun liinnumtus fiom 
taxation and nnlitii servn e Their annu il pai ule 
day is quite a fete liaeh tompany has a specnl 
uuiform, and in some edits the uvaliv among 
them is so great, tli it thej fi t qneutly has e di spt i ite 
fights for the best ‘loiatiou’ lor then engines 
Prizes arc awaitletl to tliost whose mgnu s tluow a 
jet of water to the greatest height 

In Constantinople, tin ro are two fire-towers, one 
on caoh side of the Coition IIoi n, with w iti him u 
continuallj stationed time Alaigt witkerhall is 
hauled up to the side of the tower as a signal, and 
the eryof‘Thtrc is a hie at St titan, Tophant,’ or 
whatevci bo the quarter of the city m whuh it 
occurs, is laistd and tiken iqi by the patrol, who 
strike-the paiement with tlie'ir non bound stale's as 
they repeat the cry In a lew minutes, the alarm 
is thus spitatl tluoughout the whole city E\tu 
though the fire be at Scutari, cm the opposite side 
ot the Bosporus, the whok of Coustantmople is 
roused m this manner Tho patrol compel the 
inhabitants to assist ni extinguishing the fire , and 
the method usually adopted is to pull down the 
houses to the leeward, and thereby isolate the 
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conflagration. According to the old custom, if the 
fire lasted above an hour, and was three tunes 
proclaimed, the sultan had to appear in person, to 
encourage the firemen and people in the work. 
This custom is said to have been sometimes the 
cause of fires, the people takuig this method of 
making -their grievances known to the sultan 
himself At present, the pasha of tho district is 
summoned m Such eases 

EIRE ESCAPES An immense number of 
toutiiv,antes have been at different times proposed 
fur cmiffing people to escape by windows and 
house tups from burning buddings They are of 
two distinct lands—one for affording aid from 
uiitsidt, and the other for enabling those within tho 
house to t (ft ct their own t scape Of tho latter, the 
simph st is a coni tint should be firmly attached 
to the window sill of eveiy sleeping-apartment, 
uul coiled up iitlnr m a box on fhe floor, or 
under a tinssing tiblt, or other suitable plate A 
iojh out (punter or time eighths of an inch thick, 
mil knotted at intervals ot about a foot, is well 
adapted for the (impose A good quuter inch 
sislitonl will support horn three to fmu cwt or 
more it new and wall cost fiom U'l to 2s , aieoithng 
to (lie lmght of tlu loom A man with tolerable 
ntive may let himself down by means of suoh a 
emd, title l by pi icing his feet igunst the wall and 
bunging ‘hand ovtr h 1’ down upon the knots, or 
by obliging with his b anil knees to the lope as 
well ns with his han is A lmu miy let down a 
worn in oi t hdtl by me ms of i s, ick it tie' end of the 
iopi,oi simply by i i toning tin in to the emd, and 
letting tlie nun piss thiougli Ins hands, aided it 
in ci ssai y by tin fiuturn of tin window sill, il it be 
illovvt il to bend ovt i it Ampt coiled upon a drum 
insult a dressing t ibli, with iwmeli li ixietlo to uncoil 
it, is nnothoi hum A pulliy iixttl to the window 
] sill, mu wlutli runs a inpt with a than or simph 
bond to sit on, is i well known < ontuvant i 

tsomi me ins of i sc ipe from tuiy sin ping loom 
should be provnltd, and the lum iti s .should lie 
thenoughly jirepuetl by knowing htforelimil how to 
lit in t ise of a lire cutting off communication with 
the usual means ot outb t In a row of houses 
with piojecting bah onus, i hoaid of sufficient 
li ngth to rt icli fiom the balcony of one house to tlio 
nt vt may be kept in euh room, or even a rope 
might be thrown acioss with flu aid of a stone or 
lump of coal, At , tit d to one t nd An exit by the 
loof ot from tht window on to the paiapct affords 
a ready mtans of escape' from a top storv, and 
should always be provided m till houses In case 
of emergency, when no provision has been made, the 
cold holdmg tlu sacking of the bedstead inay 
be undone, or tlic bedclothes and curtains tied 
together to feirm a rope-, or .os a last resource, the 
bedding may be thrown out of window to form a 
cushion to alight ujiou in case of the cord or bed¬ 
clothes being too short to reach the ground, or 
if there he no time to extemporise such cordage, 
and it should lie necessary to drop duectly from 
tin window, m this case, it would be better to 
haqg Ivy tho hands from the window sill and then i 
di op, than to jump direct, as the height of the fall 
would be somewhat diminished thereby In all 
sin h eases, presence of nnnd and coolness is of the 
utmost importance, and may render very simple 
and slender means of escape nioie effectual than 
the most complete and elaborate w ould be without 
tliese qu ilitics, and presence of mind may be to a 
gioat extent acquired chiefly by being mentally 
pieparcd, and, if possible, by rehearsals of what, 
should be done in case of danger 

Eire escapes, to be used from without, consist 
\ either of suapjp ladders kept m churches, pohcerofficei, 
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or other convenient stations, or a series of lad¬ 
ders that can be jointed together, of poles with 
baskets attached, of ropes with weights at one end, 
that they may be thrown or shot into windows, of 
combinations of ladders, ropes, bags, baskets, nets, 
&c The fire escape now generally adopted by the 
Sooiety for the Protection of Life from Fire is a light 
carnage or framework on wheels, to which a eenes 
of ladders, &c, are attached It is thus described by 
the society ‘ The m.un laddei reaches from 30 
to 35 feet, and can instantly be ipplied to most 
second-floor winflows by means of the carnage level ’ 
Tills projects on the opposite side to the ladder like 
the shafts of an ordinary earn ige, and woiks upon 
the axle of the wheels us a fuhuun ‘The upper 
ladder folds over the mam laddei, and is rusid 
into position by a rope attached to its level nous on 
either aide of the mun laddir, 01 , us rictntly 
adopted in one or two of the esc apis, by ail an mgo 
ment of pulleys in lieu of the liver irons The short 
ladder for first floors tits m under the carnage and 
is of the grt uti st service Undtr tin whol, length 
of the main l.iddi i is a canv is tiough or bagging 
made of stout sul cloth pioteetid by an outei 
trough of copper wire nit, hiving suflieHut room 
between for the yielding of tin earn is in ft person’s 
descent The addition of the itippci win is i 
great improvement, us, dthough not iflouhng an 
entire protution agunst tlit e invas failing it in 
most cases avails, ami prevents the possibility of 
any one falling tluougli The soaking ot the i am as 
in alum and othi r solutions is also utti ndt d to , 
but this, w lnh prt venting its 11 immg, e mnot lemov i 
tbe risk of au ldcnt fioni tin fn c < li in mg the i m v is 
The availabli liught of tin si is ipi s is ibout 41 
feet, but some of them carry a short suppli nu ntaiy 
ladder, which tan be re uhly lixi d at tin top, anil 
which increases the length to 50 fi< t ’ 

This society bin upwards of 70 of tlnse fire 
escapes stationtd in differs ut pirts of London 
They stand in tin i o ulvv ij., uni ait eaihundii the 
charge of a conductor dimng tlu night Almost 
every house in London is within two or tlmt 
minutes’ run of om of thisi Since IS 16, whin 
tho operations of tin sot it tv first commenced, tiny 
have saved upwards of 500 Inis At out' fut, nine 
lives were saved by one m in and fin escape Firt 
escapes of similar constitution ire now stationed in 
some of om jnovmeial towns Whin rtquirtd, 
they are inn to the burning lioust, the main 
ladder standing marly upright all the while Tl is 
then directed to the required window at a ton.ldi r 
able intimation, and the attindant asetnds tin 
ladder, and helps tin' inmates < ithi r to tli si end by 
it, or if they aie unable to (lo this he lit-s them 
down by tho canvas trough, which forms an 
inclined plane, along which they may easily and 
safely descend with the aid lie is enabled to afford 
them 


FIREFLY, a name common to all winged 
luminous insects, at li est to all that possess much 
luminosity Exeejit tlu 
1 intern fl v (q v ), they 
an all coleopterous, aud 
belong to two nearly 
ill ltd tribes, Lampy- 
udet, to which the 
glowworm (q v) also 
belongs and ElaleridfS, 
to which belong our 
skipjack beetles, and of 
wlu< h the larvte are too 
well known to farmers 
as wiA worms The 
male glowworm, which alone is winged, has too little 
luminosity ever to receive the naing F-> but the 



Firstly {Lumpyru ltaltca) 


fireflies of the south of Europe (Xampyrw /fallen) 
and of Canada (L eoriuca) are nearly allied to it- 
See Gcowwoem Fireflies are only seen in the 
most southern parts of Europe. They abound W 
almost all the wanner parts of the world, and the 
brilliancy of the spectacle presented by them when 
glancing about in numlicrs amidst the darkness of 
night, has been often described with enthusiastic 
admiration Mr Gosse says of the Canadian F. i 
‘ Tho light is of a yellow tolour, very different from 
the blue gleam of tlu English glowworm from this 
cireumstiuici I at first took them for t andlus in the 
woods, and though told what they were, at every 
one th it appeared, the samt idea would come across 
my mind They more frequtntly give out the 
light while flying, thin wlun irawlmg or mating, 
though we in ly olten observe the intermittent gleam 
as om ci au Is up a stalk of grass, or rests on the 
It .if of a tuo They fly slow ly, and as they fly, 
unit and louieal their light with great regularity at 
inf ei vals of tw o or three si eonds , making inter 
ruptid lint s of light tlnough tin au, gleaming slowly 
along foi about a paid, then suddenly quenched, and 
appe aring ugiin .it the same distance ahead The 
insect is a pretty Little, with suit cl\tra, of a light- 
biown eolinu. miiktil with red, and handsomely 
stuped , the light proceeds from the last three seg 
ire nts of the abdomen, whit h ai t of a dolu ate oroam 
colour by diy At night, thtso Unit segments .vie 
blight at ill times, but at the legular intei vals I 
have mt nticmt d, they flash out with da/.rlilig 
spit ndour 1 f this p irt bo pluck t tl off and erushell, 
tii my pitehts of bulli into on ui for a itw moments 
inning tin flesh, but tiny gradually die away’ He 
fui tlu r tit senbt s tin st India s as apjtt innguigieat 
uuuibtrs m summt r t vt Kings, over wit and marshy 
ground, millions of thun above a rivet, oi over tho 
suifatt of a large fltltl, like stirs on a clear winter 
night, but flishing and disajiptanng, and moving 
about in rna/v t volutions-—But still mine bidliant 
au the lirt flies of more 
tiopical rtgions, belonging 
to tlit tube ElaU i ides, 
is tlie F of the West 
Indies ( K/atti nixtduiu s), 
which gives out its light 
dueflv from two tye like 
tuberi it s on tilt thorax 
Tho light is so powerful, 
tli it the smallest punt 
in ly be read by it, and 
tins bccomt s quite t isy if 
a ft v/ of the nisi its ,ue 
t nclom 1 in a small glass 

vessel ’Ihtyaienotunfri lordly (l lain noetdurus) 
quenlly employed —parti 

tulurly in St Domingo--to givt light for household 
jHirjiost s, and tiny art um d for pin posts ot decora 
turn on I estival-days by women, who nttirh them 
to tlmr tlrtss or to tluir liui Om which Jiad 
bten atcultufally brought iltvt to J’aris, once 
astiimshrd ind altrmtd the haubouig >St Antoine. 
These insects art t aught in smut puts of the West 
Indus— a torch filing listd to attract them—and 
hi ought into housiH to ihstioy mosquitoes, which 
tiny eagttly puisut and devour See LuMllfOBITT 
of Ivsfcts 

Fl RKi.OGK, the namo applieil on its introduc¬ 
tion, m 1660, to tin old muskit, which produced fire 
by thi concussion of flint and steel, to distinguish it 
from the vtntchlorl previously in use, which had 
been fired by the mseition of a lighted match at the 
powder-pm "Writers of the earlier part of the 
18th e calh 1 firelocks ‘asnaphans a word obviously 
corrupted from the Dutt h maphaan, and leading to 
the inference that they were brought to England by 

idi 






FIRENEUOLA~“FIR£Pfi,OOF SAFES AND EEPOSOYORTES 


William III and lus X>tttoh auxiliaries. Their first silicate of soda <«6e Fibk-proofino) Instead «f 
in Motion is, however, involved w obscurity The wooden joists to support the floors of each story, 
weapon mm supersedm! before 1830 by the percus inched stone or bnekvvork should be used, and 
sion musket, which, in its turn, lias now yielded to this should be put together with sufficient care to 


the rifle (q v) ' be independent of the mortar The roof should 

FIRENZUOLA, Axgfia an author distinguished J v ^instructed in like manner, wooden rafters 
for tho Attic eboiceness of his language, was born at 1 rxc ll '!“ 1 he doors should be of 

Florence in 1401 Having completed at Fiiugm l r ,,I ‘ l utl ' 1 the seu.rity would be much increased 
the studies which he commenced in Florence, lie J f t,u ,lo °” b^cen any two apartments con- 
proceeded to Home in anticipation of a brill, mt tn,,1,l, K t " Iubu ^! ljlt were double, with a 

legal careei, but shortly abandoned the otcnml . ity, s l«‘‘ tlul ‘‘ p, l ud to the thickness of the 

disappointed in hope nnel slutte ud m 1„ iltli It " (,i c,,urs '> ]t w n,,fc Kaet.cable to carryout 

seems well autl.enti.at,d, tint be fmally , moiled f 11 ituHL c iw.auta.iw m a dwelling house, but the 
himself among the monkish biotheihood of A illon, J 1 m "'' { \ l,m iru nnv 'considerably diminished 
brosa, and ros. to consul, .able inflmme, m s,„tc by attending to so,.,, ot then. Wooden stamps 
of the extreme been., e.t morals, and lie, ntumsmss l| o cs|,*. nHy dange rous J he most important 
of writing for wloch be w is „ot,,l The elite of <‘"JJ 'tx-ns i<u a w well <u,s, , 1 ., that e aeli apartment 

lus death ,s doubtful, but it ,s generally plied sl 4 llU U 1 "' m tn ,1,xt ^ stuut " atls 

between 1542 ind I'm 11„ <b„f wo.ks are a " non eon, net„,g mete,ills, nnel more especially, 
spirited jKinphr.se of tin <„M,n vlv, of Afloat th 1 < « h sl ‘ l11 >“ ' ls f possible an tight. 


( be independent of the mortar 


—mwhick hi is geuiially eonsid,ml by his eoiui 
trymen to hive tir excelled the oiigmd m mice 


ami wherniu, fioin the n tfuu of the goods, 
m util ition is re quiie d, it should be obtained by 


and bevuty of 1 angu ,g< , 1 Jh<o„o ,/ee/b Ann,ml, T lll, ’ , 1 1, ‘ ,llv <>l« “ing the .loom and windows If 
-containing some semn.l lessons of just legislation tl,ls la “' r J,t 1 f , uI(,liu 1 1 ' U ' V hr< ,Y u i l J d 

to the ruling powers the canx.nc being skdiullv , thuL .. . 

veiled l,y means of lus mini d o, dots / Ittu/tu,,,, 


combustible goods b»nu oxygen giving substance, 


vimti, a woik m close imitet.on ot the Pnanmon s, ' d ‘ • ls sl J l l Hl Y thloritL l" ,taas . ° r "thel 

both ah regairiM th< linimrity ot smtnm nt, in<l 111 s cliloi «*tc * 

cliSBic punty of lan.'iiii'i Jt Tnrttato chlta bdlczzn . , sunlit, it mi ippi u tint a \v irohouao 

delle do, on, an eulog.slie discussion eoneerning the ,lt,r ‘ l \ " f ' ''i lu eilutuiLiy fire proof 

charms of the gentle se x, to whom In w is monh l, ! lt tllls ls lu , fr *’ m ' "'K tho < ™ , tha (iret 

untidy .levelled II,s woiks w,,u j.ubhshrd in T, l<< - m ’ rl combu ts be it more n id, y than any 

Florence after Ins d, itb 'I be beat edition is tint ‘>“>'1 miUinl d m budding, secondly east-n on 


of Florence ( 17 b,j, 1 sols ) 

FIRE POLICY S, e Tnsu anci 


is htble to u uk uni split win n suddenly heated Ot 
cooled lion supports may nnel, i sonn emum- 
stuuis fee even moil cib|cctionnbb tb an wood, for 


FIRE PROOF liUlLDINCS The piuliluu of d the w at. t fioin aim engine win le> jday upon a 
constructing warehouses dwelling houses, Ye , that dee! e ist non glide,, it would piolnbiy gyve way 
shall be pioof tgaiust ill lisle of e oullagr it,on, 1, is immulut.lv wink i stout wood, n buun might be 
not yet been solved din li iliddy to eouil igi itum 1 vtmguislieel be fon be ne' bin lie el thlougll When 
may be grt vtly ilmmuslu el by tin edistinction of buddings supported by non j utiers m burning, 

a building, but cannot be entnelv ueitul, mil they m f u mole ,1 nig. ions to tncmin than those 

therefore, in nil ‘hie proof’ buildings e untuning with wood, is the < \p, u, m eel in, man cm form a 
furmtuie or other combustible mitmils ot anv p>‘tty nee male judgment oi the tune that burning 
kind, the oidinary prtc uitiime iigunst to, should wooden Is mis will blind, and may move about 

be stnetly obstnul It is well u> state this et the 111 thin inmitv to dm et the stn am of water to 

outsit, as, unless it bo understood a so colled tin when if is most muled but non guilds split awl 
proof budding luiy lie mde dangerous tliui in f iil without visible notni It is on this account 
oidmary one, e sped illy in w u chouses, etc, intrusted that {,oortt of aiehed misouiy ue recommended 
to the ,aie of Witeluniii m,l otlieis, who, relying ibove lu g,i ,t lues, the beat is buflicicni to 
upon th, supposed immunity the name eipusses, lose iron 

aie liable to u, gleet many pm interns tiny would \N ltliout going to the expense of making ware- 
not full to obsiive m i building believed to be houses and manufuctoncs absolutely fireproof, 
dangerous '1 he most ekstiuctnc hro tint has id tain pie cautions not of a costly nature might be 
occurred m London since lhhh w is the re cent one nstlnlly adopt, el, foi the purpose, of merely checking 
nt Cotton’s AMi.aif the w irchemscs of which xu-io the jnogress of conflagration until the arrival of 
what is tilled ‘fire pioof’ I he gnat fury of this • lr< engines \mong these simjile me.isures, may 
conflagtatiob depeudeel on tin nitun ot tin goods 1" niilueliil non doors hinged on stone between 
that were stened It is sianejy possible to believe different deputnunts, a sullicient deafening not 
that such combustibles as tdlow turpentine, 1 wily tie strut tilde between the ceding of one 
&c, could have been store el m the vicinity ot p t° r Y md the floor of that above, and stone stairs, 
saltpetre, unless there had existed some faith in ^ 111 rendering timber dithcult ot combustion, see 
then practical isolation from eieli otlui by the Fun i kooh.no 

hr. pioof elm-ions of the buililmg, as it is so well FIRE PROOF SAFES AND REPOSITORIES 
luiderstood that s.iltpetu, though incombustible are used as leoeptaclcs for elecila, papei-money, 
of itself, intensifies to an immense extent the com ucount books, ana other valuables They are now 
bustibihty of all combustibles by supplying them itgulu articles of commerce?, and are to be found 
wntli undiluted oxygen when heated m contact or in almost every counting house, lawyer’s office, 


within a moeleiatc elist mce of them 
The m-arist approximation to hre proof construe 


yewtlhr's or watehmvkei’s shop or w .rehouse, and 
nc i mbs],e usable to banking and such like establish- 


n ----- *•* - I'*”'- - ---fv ...v. vavHWUMM 

J n lv "O obtained as follows the walls should me nts Our forefathers used oaken chests secured 
lie of stone oi buck and any ties, lintels, Ye , with iron straps and stuels for similar purposes,' 
riijuired m the construction should be of iron. The Th it which formerly contained the crown-jewels of 
staircases should be of iron or stone, and the floors Scotland, and l#still exhibited in Edinburgh Caetle, * 
wood mi ’ R con crete\ or stone Wherever is a good example Subsequently, iron chests made 

oexi^is inevitably used, it should be prepared with simply of stout east or wrought iron wert used* 




mihPROOFlNG—FIRE-RAISING. 


--- 1 .. — . ’ - - 

The modem safe has doable walls and doom oi 
stout iron plates, and tho space between the plates 
» filled with some substance that shall resist the 
transmission of the heat which would be readily 
conducted through solid iron The materials used 
for these linings arc very various—sand, dried clay, 
charcoal, ashes, bone dust, alum, gypsum, &c The 
safes of Messrs S Mordau L Co , which are largely 
used by bankers, are hnod with a mixture of equ il 
posts of saw-dust and alum Some inakeis include 
small vessels containing liquids, tho vessels burst 
whin heated, and the liquids <\trt some cooling 
effect Alum uts in marly tin sami manner It 
contains 24 cqunahnts of watu, or m uly hilf its 
weight At 212 , ten equiv dints art driitu off m 
vapoui, at 218", ten more, and at 392°, the foui 
remainingtquivdents are volitilisod It is a mistake, 
however, to suppose that any of these linings cm 
leuder suili a safe nally lire proof, and this is 
admitted by the moit scrupulous m muf icturtis, 
who taiefuily abstain from using tho dtsignition 
of ‘fireproof,’ but apply that of ‘hrt itsisting’ 
which liomstly dt scribes all tint they arc cap title 
of doing, as they may resist the attain of hri for 
a considciable tune, but whither or not tin n 
contents may lie ultimntily prisoned from t tin, 
is simply i question of the eluratlou and inti n 
Hity of the hi d to wliiili they in tapostil Hitir 
great weight in smut eisis insists in presitting 
them, espet i illy wht n oil an uppei liooi is sueli a 
safe' would be the tnst tiling to bn ik tluough tin 
bunung joists and dtsitnd to tin Iowti put of tin 
building, when the tin is usually the most smotlu ltd 
These safes are sometmus lit into rnesses of stout 
in isonry, lmilt on purpose, and piotietod by m 
addition il double non eloor Tins, of toursi, aids 
gieatly to tlien semuty All sueli safes should of 
course be second by tin best locks tbit t m be 
made, protec ted by os try possible prti lution ag unst 
picking, blowing up bye gunpow del, oi other v ink m i 
See Looks 

FIRE PROOFING Attt mpts have continu illy 
been made to render cotton, linen, and othi i textile 
fabrics, timber, tie , incombustible*, but at pnsent 
they have been but p irti illy suettssful Time in 
many means by wlin li falirus m iv be pnwnt.nl 
from flaming, their eombustum being i educe el to a 
slow smouldering, and tho many ncent rasi s of 
fatal results from the present e xti i\ igmt dimensions 
of lathes’ dri sst's liav t rrnden il tin adoption of some 
Snell protection against hie wiy r desn ible By 
moistening the fabric w ith a solution of any s tut 
substance, which, upon <lry mg will hue minute 
crystals deposited m or between the fibres, its 
inflammability will lx grt ltly diminished, but tin 
salt imparts a tlegioe of lull slim ss to the fabru, and 
in many cases we ike ns the fibres Alum sulphate 
of anc, and sulphati of soda h ive lice n usi a, and 
are effectual to prevent flaming, but they weaken 
the fibre Common salt does tlie same Phosphate 
and Bulphate of ammonia are less objectionable on 
this account, but the former dee ompeise s by contae t 
with the hot iron in ireimtig Tnngst ito of seida has 
been proposed, and is said to have no lnjunous effect 
on the fibre Sulphate of ammonia, chloride* of 
ammonium (sal ammoniac), and borax, are among the 
best fitted for domestic use, though they arc not 
unobjectionable For made up clothing, borax is, 
perhaps, the best, as it is most effectual m its 
action, anil is the least injurious to the appearance 
of the article, though it is stated to have* some 
weakening effect on the fibre, this, however, is only 
perceptible in case of a tearing strain, and will not 
' perceptibly damage such articles as lathes’ under¬ 
clothing, or anything else only subject to ordinary 
wear. Wood has been treated m a similar manner 

*f 


Milk of lime, alum, sal ammoniao, sulpl^te of 
ammonia, chloride and sulphate of nine, sulpmv.t of * 
lime and baryta, &e, have been used, and its tq^am- 
mability, hut not its combustibility, is destroyed Like 
the fabrics, when similarly treated, wood smoulders 
slowly The most efficient protection to wood is 
sdicatc of sot! i If planks of moderate thickness be 
brushed three or four times over, on each side With 
a strong solution, they are rendered almost incom¬ 
bustible , they will only burn when very intensely 
boated Tin silieafe fuses anti forms a glass which 
envelopes tin surface, and even the internal fibres 
of tlie wood, if it In sufficiently saturated, and thus 
seals it from tin oxy gen of the nr 

FIRE RAISING, in the law of Scotland, is the 
equivalent term for Arson (q v) m England If 
any pirt of a tenement, howevei small, nos been 
set fire to williilly, this trimo lias been eommitted 
Il is quite luelilbrent where the file) lias oom- 
mtmeil, uni the offline* is frequently perpetrated 
by setting lire to furniture, or to other objects either 
wilhiu or without a lumsi , but it is not regarded 
as completed, mil is punished as a separate onme, 
of which we* shall *-jnak nfterwaiels, milt'ss tlie fire 
his communit itiel itself to some Jiftit of a build¬ 
ing If tin fin origin iteil in e tirelessness, how 
ever gross it is not wiJlul bn raising, but a minor 
offline, lmnidiihlc with (me anil imprisonment 
lint il the intention was to injure flit proprietor 
of v linennnt by burning, not his house*, but an 
objiit in its ntlglibouiliood e g, a haystack— 
uul the* fin was ace ule ntully commuuicateil to the 
house, the olfeiu e is the same is il the firo had been 
ipplu d to the housi directly Tin* inflation of capital 
punishment foi tin ofti net of fm raising is now in 
eli sui tudi Winn i in in bums his own house! 
without melange ting the' life of any one, he has not 
eommitted tin mine* of fire reusing, but he may 
be punished cumin vlly, if tin att was done foi the 
purposi of eh fi Hiding the insurers Till recently, it 
wis tin ink* in Si oil mil, that wlieri fire was the 
it suit of inevitable* occult nt it freed a cairioi or 
miikfipii fioni responsibility foi my goods that 
weie destroyed in Ills < list oily, unliss where fraud or 
i ollusion i mild b< sin wn , but tin 1 iw in this lesjiect 
his been altirid by tin Men mtile L tw Aliieiidment 
Ait, 1‘1 anil 20 Viet e b0, whieli provides, H 17, 
tint eflei the jiasnng of tin let (18,%), ‘All eatriers 
foi lure, of goods within ,Siotl md, slnll bo hnblo to 
nuke good to the ownei of sin li goods all Josses 
arising from arndenld fire whili such goods were 
m tin jxisstssiou oi custody of such carriers’— 
thus equalising tin law of Scotland with that of 
Engl mel 

Attunptng to set lire to houses, crops, At, 
is a distim t crime from Arson (q v ), or tlie actual 
destruction of jirojiLrtv by fire By 9 and Iff 
Viet c 5, it is euaeted, that if any one shall attempt 
to set fare to a house, &c , with sue li intuit that tha 
offence, if eoinniitted, would be felony, and liable to 
bo trailsjiorted for lift, lie mly be transported for 
fifteen y’cais (now jHiial siintndi'), or imprisoned 
foi two years r lhe attempt to burn growing crops 
of corn, Ac, is a felony by 7 anil 8 Geo IV c 30, 
anil p inisliabli by transportation for seven years, or 
by nnjirisoument 1 lie so offineis are also miHile- 
mianouis at common law By 24 and 25 Viet, c 
97, s 8, the* attempt to set buildings on fire la 
punish il,U by penal servitude for fourteen yean, 
or imprisonment for two ye«rs, if a male under 
sixteen, to be whippe d 

In Gotland, an attemjit to commit wilful fir®*' 
raising (q v) is an offence at common law. It if 
not m*< cssory to constitute this offence that the fire 
should have consumed any part of the binldl&K, 
&o. Furniture—as a mattress—partly coasttmed. 




#IRfrSHlP—FIRMAMENT. 


a ligtyed peat thrust under a stack without igniting 

it, arc sufficient to warrant a conviction. Inciting 
others to commit fire-raising is an indictable offence, 
and, m some old cases, persons have been punished 
for the mere threats to commit the offence, without 
being guilty of any overt act 

The English Act 9 and 10 Viet c 25, declares th it 
■whoever shall maliciously, by the explosion ot gun 
powder or other explosive substance, distroy or 
damage any dwelling homi m which tin re is any 
person at the tunc, is guilty of felony, ami shall be 
Subjected to transput tatiou for life, ot not less tb in 
fifteen years, nr to an jniprisnunu ut not cx< i < dmg 
three years Blowing up a building with intuit to 
murder, and thereby tudangeiing life, oi costing 
Upon any person any ixplosive or commitc hind 
Whereby grievous bodily harm is occasioned him, 
and similar othncis, aic d<eland subnet to the 
same punish mi nt Atti mpting any of tin si ofluu i s 
subjects the perpetntor to a minor pumshniint 
The manufactuung or having in possession vny 
explosive substance, ordingiious or noxious thing, 
or any machine or jiistiuinint for the put pose 
of committing <auy of the above olhnrcs, is a 
misdemeanmu, liable to linpiisonmciit not exceld 
trig two yeais Male oilmdiis undei cighteiu 
years of agt, fonvietcd undti the act, may be 
whipjicd 

FIRESHIP, nvissfl, usually ,au old one, filled 
with i ombustibles, si nt in imong a hostile sipi idion, 
and there fired, in the hope of distioying some ot 
the ships, or at least of pi wincing great confusion 
Livy mentions the use of siuli by thi Rhodians, 
B c 190, but among the hist occasions m modi in 
times when they an known to li ivi bei n employed, 
weio by the Dutch m tin Sehildt dming tin W.n 



1 ire Ship 


of Independence m the Ni theil uids, and, shortly 
after, by tlic English in 1 r >S8, against the Spanish 
Armada. The Chinese tiled them against the 
British fleet before ('anton in 1857, but unsuccess 
fully The service of nivigating one of these shijis 
into the midst of an enemy, there fumg it, and 
then attempting to escape, is always fraught with 
groat risk of failure aud disastei 

FIREWORKS See Pvroteciiny 

EIRE WORSHIPPERS See GuuiEHS. 

PIRISHTA, Mohammad Kasim Hindu Shah, 
a celebrated Persian historian, bom towards the end 
nf the 16th c (1570 ’), at Astrabad, on the Caspian 


Sea. At a very early age, he went with hut father 
(Gholam All Hindu Shah) to India, where we find 
him, when twelve years old, at AimedmigRur, in 
the Deccan, sharing the instruction which the 
latter gave to Pnnce Miran Hussein Nizam Shah. 
He afterwards becamo captain m tbe body guard 
of Murteza Nizam Shah, and when this king was 
deposed by his owu son, F’s former fellow student 
—w ho, in lus own turn, was deposed and murdered 
in less than a twelvemonth afterwards—F went 
to Bijapoio (998 ii , 1589 ad ), wheie Ibrahim Add 
Shah II, the rcigmng monarch, received lam with 
gnat honour He also appears to have conferred 
a military rank upon him, us, soon after his 
arrival, F is mentioned as taking part m an notion 
against Jumal Khan, ui which he was wounded 
and taken pnsonei, but ere long he made lus 
chi ape Hh dt itli is suppose <1 to have taken place 
shortly after the yc ir 1012 His great work is the 
Tar d/a Ftruth hr, or History of the Mohammedan 
Power m Jnrlia, wluih ho finished in 101S ii (1609 
ad) Twenty yiars vveie sjicut in its prepara¬ 
tion, aud thi uumbei of books used fin, and 
pirtly embodied in it—spicial histones ot certain 
periods and provinces - imouuta, according to F 
lumself (Introduction), to thirty five , but twenty 
others besides these are quoted in the course 
of the woik It consists besides a preamble or 
mtiodnction on tlie 3' igicss of Mohammedanism 
m India, and a final leatisi on the geography 
and thi ilunite ot li n—of 12 divisions, tieating 
of the lungs of Glu/iii and Lahore, Delhi, tlie 
Du cau, Gu/irat, Malw ill, (’imlusli Bitigal aud 
lfchar, Mooltm, Saule, (’aslimeu, Malabar, and 
of the saints ol Tndia Wnttcn with an impar 
tiality, simplicity, md clearness rut in an Eastern 
work, this history li is Incomo i standard work on 
tbe subject, into whull it was the lust to enter at 
length Single portions of it li ivi bicn tianslatod 
by Dow, Scott, Sit wait, Anderson, Ac but the 
whole woik, edited tn st by.I Briggs (Bombay. 18.11, 
fol 2 vols), w as also translated by lnm (London, 
1812, 8vo, 4 vols) A fuller account of F’s life 
and writings, by tho same, will lie found in the 
second volume of the Tiaubactions of the Asiatic 
Society 

FI'RKIN (dim from four, the fourth part of a 
barrel), an old measure of capacity containing nine 
gallons (old ale and beer measuri) But previous 
to the year 1803 it had two values, being estimated 
at eight gallons in old ole measure, and at mne m 
old beer measure Tbe firkin is equivalent to 9) 
imperial gallons Sec Gallon 

FI'RLOT (act oi ding to Jamieson, from Ang 
Sax forth and lot, tho fouith part), an old Scotch 
dry measure, of which there were four in a Boll 
(q v ) Though differing m value for different sub¬ 
stances and places, its relation to the boll remained 
inv anuble See Peck 

FIRM See Partnership 

FI'RMAMENT, a wortl m use of old to signify 
tin vault of heavoiL The term found its way into 
Fngbsh from the Vulgate, which renders the Sep- 
tuagint fitcrcoma, and the Hebrew Falia, by the 
Latin Fimiammtum (Gen l 6) Itakia (from the 
veil) rakci, to beat or strike out) signifies whatever 
is expanded or stretched out, ana was specially 
employed by tbe Hebiews to denote the hemisphere 
above the earth, compared (Exod xxiv. 10) to it 
splendid and pellucid sapphire Elsewhere (Ez. l 
22-26) it is, spoken of as the ‘floor’ on wbwn the 
throne of the Most High is placed. Hence it follows 
that the notions of solidity and expansion were 
both contused in the Hebrew conception ot the 
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firmament. Trie mite ethereal sky was regarded as a 
solid crystal sphere, to which the stars were fixed 
(compare the caslo offixa mdtra of Pliny, 11 3i) 
and xvui 57), and which waa constantly revolving, 
Cairying them with it This sphere or firmament 
divided ‘ the w aters wluch were undoi the fir 
mament from the waters which wen. above the 
firmament, ’ and the theoi y of the phenomena of rain, 
&C, was, that there were ‘windows in ken.\on’— 
l. e., in the firmament, through which, when opened, 
the waters that were above the fuinament descended 
‘The same day weie all tin fountains of the greet 
deep broken up, and the windows cit heaven wue 
opened,’ Gen vit 11 The \ ii w entertained by the 
Greeks, and othei early nations, was essentially the 
same In the progress of vstionnmical observations, 
it waa found that many of the 1 hiaienly bodies had 
independent motions, inconsistent with tho notion 
of their being fixed to onu sphere or fiimoment 
Then tho number ot crystilliuu spheres we re mde 
finitely increased, eich body that was eloarly inde¬ 
pendent of tho lest having one assigned to it, till i 
complex system w is lutiodue c d, rumble of being 
fully undirstooel only by the philosophers who 
formed it >Soi Pioifmau Jxivimi It was long 
befeire men fount d the idea of till possibility oi a 
body bring inaintlined m motion ill spice without 
a fixed support and r oiisidemig the numbei of 
phcuomeiia of whir h tlu hypollusis of a e rystalhne 
firmament offi red in apparent < \pl nntion, wi must 
regard it as having been in its diy i euuous mid 
ingenious speculation 

FERMAT*, i woid of Pirsuu oiigm, signifies in 
ordei, and is used by the Tilths to ebiiole my 
official decree eininitiug ftom the Ottoman l’ortr 
Tho light of signing any firm m rilatmg to all ms 
connected with his speeill department is rxemsed 
by every irumstei and munhrr of the die m, hut 
the office of placing it the hr ad of the finnan the 
thoyuil —a cipher emit lining tho name of the suit m 
m interlaced letti rs, and wine h alone fiivr s i diet to 
the deem*—is committed to tin hands of i spec i il 
mmistei who is < alleel Unhand)t i[hmil The li um 
applied to swell deems as have bun signed liy the 
sultan luiusclf is hath shuf The name himm 
may also signify a inoic form il kind of Turkish 
passpoit, whirh can only be grantrd by the suit m 
or by i pashi —A wnttui permission to tiade is 
called in ludi i a Inman 


. a in man 


FIRST BOHN (lfib 7blor, Or jnnUiUA.ni, T, it 
pnmogenitui), in suipturil usr, siguilies the nrst 
male offspring, whether of man or of other animals 
By a principle of the Mas ue 1 iw, and indeed of the 
common law of nature, it was i stablest ul tli it the 
firstlings of all the pi urine e of cinatures, win the r 
animate or inanimate, wen m sons fir use due to 
the Creator as .a recognition of IIis supreme 
dominion 8»e Fitj>i hnns Under Hit title 
arising from this recognition ale to he el ibse d many 
observances regarding tlie lust bom of animate 
beings, whether lational or in etional, which pre 


devoted from the time of birth to God Jn the 
case of firstborn male chibhen, tho law required 
that, witlun one month after birth, they should be 
redeemed by an offering not exceeding in value five 
shekels of silver (Exod. xm 13) If the child died 
before the expiration of thirty days, the obligation of 
redemption ceased, but if that term w ere completed, 
the obligation waa not extinguished by the subse 
quenfc death of the infant This redemption*took 
place according to a fixed ceremonial The first 
Horn nude of animals also, whether clean or unclean, 


was equally regarded as devoted to God. The first* 
bom of clean animals, if free from blemish, Was to 
be delivered to the priests within twelve months 
after birth, to hi saenneedto the Lord (Dent xv. 31), 
nor was it permitted to any hut tho pnests to 
nartako of the Uadi of siuh victims (Nuin xvm 18). 
If the animal wue blemished, it was not to he SACti- 
ficed, but to be eaten at home (Deut \v 22) The 
first limn of ouch an nmm ils, not bung a fit subject 
for saeuiiet, was titlu r to be put to death, or to be 
redeeim el w itli the addition of one fifth of its value 
(Lev mu 27 JSuni xvm lf>) It not ledecroOd, 
it was to In sold, and the price given to the priests 
2 l’nnioguntiiii, both by the pntnaiclml anil by tho 
Mosaic luv, bid loiUun pnviligis uttaihed to it, 
tho chitf ot whuh weu tin Ik ulshipof the family, 
anil a double portion ol tho lnheiitiimc Bofoietho 
time of Musts, liowiver, it was in the power of the 
fathu to dt eido wlneli among ill las sons should he 
considered the Inst horn Moses oi (lamed tlint tho 
light should invariably belong to the first born ill 
point of turn 

Among other nations,eonsuh lablo variety existed 
as to tin suite sunn of eliildieii to tlio inherit¬ 
ance of then pu< nt Tin (lieeks, i‘spc( tally the 
Atlitill ins, e xi hilled the fe miles eif n family BO 
ngoiously fiemi the lulu ntatie e, that ill the c>\ out of 
a 1 itlu r dving inLst it< uni without huis male of 
Ins body, ibt ni in st ui ilo kinsman mu < eoeleel to the 
estate '1 ho Intel liomius on the controlV, placed 
el mghte rs on tlu sum footing with Hons ns to the 
illusion of mtislite piopufy Tin Mohammedans 
gave the eliuglitiis a eiilun slivie of the father’s 
e si ile, but only one li ill of tint assigned to tho 
sons All tlu n itions uM imu mu desi cut restricted 
the bine i ssion, ispieiilly m land, to heirs mall 
But tlu V lsiguths in Spun adnntti il fi males, except 
m e i rtam eoutiiigi in n a 

Tin rights of tin tiibt hoin m English and Scotch 
law are noticed under Mju ) viioix, Bkimoobnitobi', 
&i In Franei, the 1 iw of jnunoguutuie fell at 
the Iti volution, at roimnnn with maov other relics 
of the feuilil bysti ro How fa the 1 results of tlio 
thuigo hive bun bene hull, is still u moot fpies 
turn ituong politiial economists In the state of 
Viigimi, also, ilte t tin Ami ue,in r* volution, a 
similar < h itigo took pliee, mul tint tho elmugc 
he* bcui in aieoidenio with public opinion m 
tli it at iti m iy r hi infeiml trom tlio (art, that a 
patent now commonly nukes, by will, tho same' 
disposition of Ins propi rty us that which would be 
pi ovule d by tholiw itself m the ease of his dying 
inti st itl 

FIRST FltrITS (111b lexlulli, Gi pioioijenne 
mata and ajniit/irn, I,at pi mnlin), that portion ol 
the fnutB of the eirth and othei nitmal produce, 
which, by the usage of tlu lews and otber ancient 
nitlon c , w is offend to (loil, as an niknowledg- 
ment of Jfu supreme dominion, mil a tli mkagivirig 
for Um bouutv Among tin Jews, tlio institution 
of fust flints e umpired! both public anil pnvato 
offerings 

Of the funner elisx, tlun weie three principal 
offerings tlu first w is it tho <>]« mug of the com¬ 
bine est On the elly after the 1’assover Sabbath, 
the Ibth of the mouth Nisan, a sheaf ol new corn, 
whuh wa 1 - e nt and gathered with much solemnity, 
was < imed to tlu Holy 1‘lacc, and there waved 
before tin iltur (Lev xxm V ind foil), nor was it 
permitti d to e omnie ni the harvest work till after 
this solemn acknowledgment of the gilt of fruitful-' 
ness Again, at the I'e ast of l’entccost, two loaves 
of leavened bread, made ftom the flour of tho new 
harvest, wei t wav td, w itli a similar form of worship, 
before the altar (Ex xxxiv 22) Thirdly, at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, in the 7th month. Was held 
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the great feast of the gathered-in harvest, the final 
acknowledgment of the bounty of Clod m the fruits 
of the year (xxui 16) 

Besides these public offerings of first-fruits on the 
art of the entire people, individual Jews were 
ound to private offerings, i aeh upon his own behalf 
1 A cake of the first dough of the year was to be 
offered to the Lord. (Nuni xv 21) 2 The ‘first of 

all the fruits’ were to hi placed in a basket, and 
earned to the apjiointed place, where the basket 
was to bo offered with a pi< seabed foan of words, 
commemorative of the sojourn of Israel m Fgypt, 
and of his dcliveronu by the strong hind (Dent 
xxvi. 2 and full) All thrsi offiringBwere dmdtd 
into two classes—the first w hah were calk d Jiu unm, 
comprised the various kinds of raw piodiue, of 
which, although tin law hoi ms to conti mpliti nil 
fruits, seviu sorts only wire lonsiderul by tla 
Jewish doctors to fall umkr the obligition of lust 
fruit offeang—viz , wheat, hail* y, gi ipis, figs, pouii 
granates, olives, and dates Tla law lias down no 
rule as to the quantity of thi first fuut offering, 
and it would be tidious to ent«r into the many 
questions regarding it which h ivi b< c n iaisid by the 
commentators it was custom iry tor the offticrs to 
make then oblations in comp inns of twenty four, 
and with a singulaily striking and iflecfiw tere 
monial 

Thi second class of fust fruit offerings wire 
called Trrumotli, and compil'd d the prodmeof the 
ear in the various forms in which it is pripuod for 
uman usi, as wine, wool, bxead, oil, date homy 
di ad onions, and ew mnbiis As to tin quantity of 
these oflirings, mil the persons on whom tla obliga 
tion fell, thin an nnny disiussions, foi whuli we 
must reft i to the biblii il authoaln s 

Undir tin kings, anil agun after the eaptivitv, 
much laxity eript into the obsera ince of tins 
practice, avhicli Nehiimah libouiul to nvivi hi 
its prmntivi exactions Olkrmgs malogons to thi 
Jewish first fruits became usu il nry i uly in the 
Christian Churih, as is eliai fionv u pessigi in 
Irenaius (Adr Um , b n < 17 ami II), but tin 
exttut to which it pncalled, ami tin amount and 
general character of the oblation, iro caeiedmgly 
uncortim It appears to have been mogul m the 
legal pioviSion establish! <1 by the empuors 

The midieval ceclisiastu il mqiost known under 
the name of prniutui, or first flints, and some 
tunes of annates or annaha, was entirily different 
By the word, m its nualnaal mil modem suum, is 
meant a tax unposed by the popes on peisons 
presented dirictly by the pope to those benefices 
which, by tla cinemaal rules, or in virtue of 
privileges cl limed by tlnm fall within the pupal 
patronage Persons so pit suited woe required 
to contribute to tile Ibmian sei tin first frmts 
(that is, the income of the' lust jcai) of their 
benefice During the residence of the popes at 
Avignon, when the papal nuissilns compelled the 
use of every meoins foi eking out a piieinous 
revenue, the impost was sought to be extended to 
every benefiie , and this cl um was the subject of 
many contests, especially in (lermany anil in Eng 
land, where the claim, so far ns regarileil duiet 
papal presentation, had existed from the reign of 
King John Henry VIII, by two successive 
statutes (25Henrj VUI t 20 and 2b Henry VIII 
c 3), withdrew the right of first fruits from the 
pope, m order to transfer it to the Ling, and he 
established a special court for the administration 
of liist fruits, winch, however, was soon disused 
In the reign of Anne, the revenues arising fiom 
this impost in England were vested in a Board, to 
be applied for the purpose of supplementing the 
incomes of small benefices (2 Anne, a 11) A 


similar change was introduced m Ireland by the 
2 Geo I c 15, but m the latter kingdom the 
payment was entirely abolished by the 3 and 4 
Will IV c 27 In France, tins tax was abolished 
by the ‘Pragmatic Sanction’ enacted at Bourges 
in 1438, and subsequently by the Concordat of 
Leo X with Francis I in 1512 In Spain, it 
ceased partially in the reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, and finally under Charles V In Germany, 
it formed one of the first among the Centum Grava¬ 
mina presented to the emperor in 1521, and the 
cl imi ceased altogether from that period. 

FIRTH Sec Fiuin 

l'ISCHART, John, a very extraordinary German 
author, wis born either at Mainz or Straaburg, 
probably about tin year 1545 Regarding Ins life, 
we know very little He was by profession a jurist, 
but Ins writings exhibit an immense learning aud 
reading in all the departments of human knowledge 
About 1570, he modi a journey to England Towards 
1580, he was living at Strasburg in terms of close 
friendship with the eminent book printer, Bernhard 
Jobm During 1581 and 1582, hi was advocate 
to the Imperial Ohambci at Spcier, and in 1585 
became buliff of Forbach, whire he probably died 
about 1500 Of th< v ery numerous writings which 
appeared 1570—1500, partly under his own, and 
lartly under various titious names, about fifty 
lave been provid to >c on the whole genuine, 
though disfigured by interpolations In resrieet to 
otln rs, however, the authorship is doubtful The 
original editions of almost all F’s works aie 
extremely rare, but new ones have recently been 
published His most celebrated works are based 
on foreign models, particularly Rabelais, but there 
is no strviln mutation manifested a free creative 
gi nius vvoiks plastically on the materials To this 
class belong his Alhr PralhL (jroismulter (1573), 
Aisentln urhrh JSaupengelunluhe Oi ir/nthMitterujig 
von U S W (1575), Podaqrammisch 7'rostiuch 
Inn (1577), Pmcnkorb rfr» lleyl JiOmisrhen Tmen 
ir/iwartns (1570), and Her HeiLg Brotlorb (1680) 
These writings arc wholly satirical With the 
most inexhaustible humour, he lashes, now the 
corruptions of the clergj, now the astrological 
faneu s, the dull pedantrj, or other follies, public and 
privati, of the tune Next to these stands the 
outrageously comic work of F ’s~ qtutc original in 
its conception—entitled Flbhatz, 11 nbertratz (1574) 
Essentially different in its homely and simple tone 
is his Das qlurkhafft Sihijf von Zurich, written in 
versi, and published in 1576 (new edition by Hailing, 
1820) Similar in point of style are his Psalmen 
nrid GdiLlnhe Lieder (1576, new edit Berlin, 1849) 
The rest of E’s numerous writings, partly in prose, 
partly m verse, are of unequal merit, singularly 
a am d m stj le and contents, the prose works 
b< ing in gi ncral more complete than the poetic 
Wluit giv es so high a v alue to F’s satirical humour, 
is the worm and genuine fooling which he exhibits 
for the moral foundations of all public and private 
life \i 7 , religion, ‘ fatherland,’ and tho family, a 
feeling which betrays itself in his wildest mirth. 
His works are, moreover, one of the richest sources 
from whence to draw information with regard to 
tin manners of his time But perhaps the most 
extraordinary thing about F is his treatment a f 
the language No German author can be compared 
w ith him, not even Jean Paul Richter bimu ftlf. Ha 
coins new words and turns of expression, without 
auy regard to analogy, but nevertheless displays 
the greatest fancy, wit, and erudition xn his most 
aibitrary formations The fullest collection of his 
writings is m the Royal Library at Berlin. For 
a critical account of the investigations concerning 
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FISH’ 


F And Ins work*, sett Volm&r in Eroch and Gruber’s 
Encydopeedte (s. 1, voL 6) 

FISH) s naval tern of various application. The 
fish is an apparatus of pulleys employed in dragging 
the flukes of the anchor towards the how after it 
has been hoisted to the cat head — Fish front, or 
paunch, is a long piece of oak, or fir, com ex without, 
concave within, securely fastened on tlio injured 
portion of a sprung mast or yard, to which it 
imparts rigidity Sidefishes are long pieces of 
timber dove tailed on the opposite sides of a made 
mast, to give it a circular form and the lcejuisiti' 
diameter 

FISHER, John, Bishop of Rochester, was born 
in 1466 at Beverley, in Yorkshire, iducated at 
Michael House College (now mcorpoiatcd with 
Tnnity College), Cambridge, where lie took Ins 
degree in 1191, and of which he became linstei in 
1495 Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of 
Henry VU, charmed by the report of his virtui s 
and learning next appointed linn her ehaplunaud 
confessoi In 1501, he was elected ehiniellor of 
the university, and m 1502, bicirne first Margin t 
Professor of l)n imty Tw o y< irs 1 iter, lie ofatame d 
the bishopric of Rochester For many join afti r 
this appointment, In labouri d diligently for tin 
welfare of the church mil the unn e rsitu s The 
Reformation of Luther found in him —as might 
have been expected furni Ins devout ecclesnstu ism 
—a strenuous, if not an able opponent In l r >27, 
a rupture took place latwe eii him and Hi my in 
regard to the divorce of < v >uci n f ‘atlianiu F 
refused to dcclaie thi inarnigi uuliwful from 
this period, lie tigun s in the jiolitu o religious stub s 
of lus time as a stanch adherent of tlit pipacy lb 
opposed the suppression of tin li ss< r mon ish ins m 
1529, and the acknowledgment of Henry as In id 
of the church in 1 r >} 1, and thireby exeite d till lbs 
like of the party of piogiess in Hit English n it ion 
His credulity- muiy would apply a liarslui ti rm - 
in reference to Elizabeth Birton (<| \ ), the ‘Holy 
Maid of Kent,’ involved lum m a still more pculous 
antagonism to the lung He vv is lrnpiiMined, ind 
on refusing to take the oath dlinmug tin hgihty 
of Henry’s marriage with Anni Bob vn, be w is 
committed to the Towir, April 2C, 15(4, win re lie 
was treated with great barbarity \ kind but 
inconsiderate act of Pope Pml Ilf now lnastiind 
the destruction of the old mm His Holiness is i 
reward of lus faithful services, sent him a caul in d’n 
hat m May 1035 When lb nry w is inferior> *of 
this, lie exclaimed ‘ Mother of (foil, hi shall wen 
it on his shoulders, then, for I will have lnm 
never a head to set it on ’ His rum w is now 
certain He was accused of high treason, md afti t 
a brief trial, was lonriemm<!, and executed, 22d 
June 1535 F was ont of those unfortunate pci 
sons who, with aburulante of personal virtues, find 
themselves opposed to tho ovu a helming tendencies 
of the times m which the y liv e 

FISHERIES The capture of various kinds of 
fish for the purjtosc of tnele li es ilvvays been t xten 
siVely earned on in maritime e ouutncs, and m those 
wlucn are watered by large rn ere , auel has be e n 
the means m many instances of adding greatly to 
their prosperity In Ore'it Britain and Ireland, 
especially, this pursuit affords remunerative employ 
meat to a large proportion of the population, and 
forms an unequalled nurseiy for sailors to recruit the 
royal navy 

The art of capturing fiah, like other arts, bag been 
brought only by degrees to its present perfection 
In remote ages, fisn were caught in the rudest 
manner by men who lay on the rocks, ready to 
•hoot them with arrows, or transfix them with 


spears. Even yet, in places which are only partly 
civibse'd, fish arc taken with blankets or sheep¬ 
skins , and a roughly made spear, known as a 
leister, is still used in the country district* of 
the United Kingdom m tho illegal capture of 
salmon Aelv am mg intelligence, howover, and the 
use of fish ut an artie In of barter for other kinds 
of food, sewn luil to mole' effective modes of 
capture IVreons who dwelt on the sea roast began 
to exchange 1 fish for amni d food killeel by the 
inland hunters, mil m this wvy initiated a coal¬ 
men e'w huh is now re presented by a vast amount 
of cipilil uul cute rpuhi 

The' impel t nice of fisheries, as boiring on the 
food stipplie •> of n itions inland as well as maritime, 
and as tunning l lemumritne outlet fen labour,can 
seaieely be ov e it stunate d, mule e'spee lallv as tish 
h is uvt i bee n m Lin gie ate'st elrmand by all elasse s 
of tlie people, mil lias been in use foi human food 
fi om tlii> most it mote pci mils l’lt'vious to the 
Re foi illation it w is m emu trail tleinaiul m Britain, 
lii'ing tin piesiribeil dirt timing the fasts appointed 
by the' church 

One' great piculevrity of tins source of wealth 
is that, with slight exceptions, the 1 st'lhaivest (if 
vv e> in iy so e all it) is ripe ue'd, w ithout trouble or 
e vjie nse for the fisher, who only requires to provielo 
tin me ans of gathe ling it, anil that, uueki eoitaui 
regulations it is free to all tennis River fishmt'S, 
e \e t pt in the ease of n ilnion, ire' ro far as e ommi rco 
is concerned ioiri|iai iteve ly unpioeluetive m (Beat 
Britain, anil Lcs lile ven is the only British fiesli- 
vvater like the ptoeluei' of whit li is worth men 
tiomng But the' gnat tontine ntal vivtrs abound 
m i xei lie lit tish, wl leli m the aggre gate aio of very 
eouside table v line 

'1 he principal fisheries of (<i< it Britain are those 
tonne cte el with the e ipture ot sUnion, lienmg,slltll 
fish, cod, soles, turbot, miekircl, <to Immense 
i|iiiiititiis ot these fish an in eimst ant demand, anil 
the vinous lines of i ail vv iy, that hi inch inland from 
the e o ist, illorel t rapul me ans of ti anmt, and have 
in eoustqiu nee tonsielei ibly enlianeiel llie value 1 of 
si a prirdm e, viluefi in feu nu r ye irs w is lost for 
want of a siiHiiiently rapid lonvtyaneo ti tlmso 
ni its of po]>uJ itioti vv lit re it uoulil hive 1 found a 
re nl> sifi in t ut, it in ifiunied by those who have 
sluelieil the subject, tint till nieliosed demand 
for lisli, eonsequint upon the' mere iseel facilities 
foi its trinsit, Ins so alltetnl tlie iisberies as to 
renilii them less pioeluilivt than formerly, when 
tin ele mane 1 w as inoie limite el 

It is elilhiult to obtain reliable' statistics of tlie 
diffirent (idlelies, as, excepting the government 
iioarel for S oil uul, the re is no recognise <1 authonty 
on the sub|ect The following figures, bearing ou 
the herring fislie ru s of >Se I'tlaml, which ire tho most 
important ot the fisheries of the United Kingdom, 
are 1 tiken from olbu il n till ns mailt' by the commis¬ 
sioners for the fishing of JHfiO Ibo total quantity 
of bi'rrings e ineil dining that yiar was fiSl,ll)3| 
barrels the tot d quantity blinded, 211,9134 barrels, 
ami the total ejumtity exported 377,9704 barrels; 
being m mm Lse over the preeeelmg ye ir of 189,706 
huicls m the ijuantity eiunl, of 73,2,(74 in tho 
quantity hi indul, ancl of 104,991 m tho quantity 
exported From the lishe iy statistic accounts, we 
find that in the ye tr lHbO, 12,721 btiats, manned 
by 42,4(0 fishermen and boys.were engaged in the 
iu mug, i oil, anil ling fisht rus if beotland and the 
Isle ot Mm, and that the total estimated value 
of the boats, nets, and fines employed in these 
fisheries during the same ptnod was £750,196, 
The greater portion of the fa- rnngs are salted pr 
cured, and in this state tbey.aro sold m t**y 
large quantities, not only is Great Britain, hut 
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m her colonics and in other foreign countries 
At Handling and other continental seaports, there 
arc mcrehauts who dial largely in cured herrings, 
nnd employ agents to visit the various Bntish 
porta, in orcli r to see ure a supply Accurate 
stall stun of thr quantity of litmugs •winch is 
annually cured 111 Scotland may be consulted in 
the various returns of the Fishery Board The 
following ficutfs ri present the number ot barn Is 
cured annually for the last ft u j ears 18132,498,788, 
18*38, 710,844 , 1854, 0 S<> 512 , 1855, 700,708 , 18%, 
680,000, 1857, 550,000 , 18%, (.10,000, 1850, 

500,000, 1800,087,000, 1801 (supped), 680,000 

The principal hi ita of tin In ri mg fishery in l.r. at 
Britain .uc at AVuh, in ( uthm ss slurt, Scot land, 
and at Yaimouth, in J’ngl uul, hut it is also i mud 
on m many pi ms dong tin oust 'I In annual 
consumption of Innings m I oinlon mil give a 
good idea of the totil iju mtity of (li it fish rtquued 
for general eonsurnj.tiou tlumighout tin kingdom 
Upwards of >00,000 hands ol lush Innings, of 
700 hull to ( idi herd in tnmially mol m tin 
great in. trojiolm 205 000 Insist Is of liloitirs, of 
150 huh per Inskft, and not It ss Hun (>0,000(000 
of red hcirmgs Luge ipimititn s ot tlu pilchard 
and of the hit it vie dm (onsiiniol, the animal 
v.iiue of the litter hung (stiinitid it upwards ot 
£ 100,000 

A visit to Bdlingsgilo ifTonls tin best means of 
obtaining n propir notion of the fund width ot 
the hi a Him tons upon ions of all kinds ot lish 
aio daily ilisti ilmt. d 'I In mrigi quantities pi r 
annum of white iisli cstimiti.l to li ivi pissed 
tillongk Billmgsg it. in tin unirsi of tin last livi 
cai3 are as follows llnddoiks, 1,000 (MM) whitings, 
8,500,000, solos, 100,000,000, u>d, 500,000 plim, 
85,500,(Kill, matk<id, ‘25,000,000 N> gnat is tin 
demand fill wlnti fish tlirouglimit the kingdom, 111 it 
many fislicinun inn n fu noilli u tin Oikncys 
to obtain tin m md \m Hid vt ssi Is m 18(.l tied 
the expenmuit ot i uiynig list mil all tin w ey 
from line kali, a vuv distint lislnii (sitiulul in 
lat. 57” 35' N , uni long 1 i 1 10 W 1, win io the to is 
an abundant supply of lngi Iisli, siuh as mil 
but lntheilo with little ‘iieitss One vtvstl look 
on boaid foity sum ot hvi mil it this depot, but 
on arriving it (licit (liimsby only (hut sum of 
those avert found to Is dm, fm wlinh a sum of 
£24 w is obt until Most of tlu md sm u ks catiy 
then targo alive is ini is (Jivvcsiml, but tiny 
dare not ainturt' iurthtr up tlu lb tints, as tho 
iisli would not live m its foul w ittrs The lush 
seas aie tanuil lot tlu fun ipnlitv ol then white 
fish, the li nldoi ks of Dublin m putiuilar, hue 
a great reputation In Smtlainl, a a ist pioportum 
of the haddocks irt slightly smokul, ami sold as 
‘Fillnans,’ wliuh hum a w 1 11 known bit ikt.ast ddi 
cacym all pmts ot the iniintiy Laigi quintities 
of cod and ling me caught, split up, and sold m a 
dried, state 

Tho most vain ibh white fish, individually con 
sidertd, is the ahleiinnmi turbot, wliuh brings a 
high price EtIs are also caught in luge quantities 
at all seasons, and fetch a itmiuieiatnc price in 
tho London fish markets With riftrenco to coil 
and ling, the annual liturns published by tin 
Board of Fisheries in Scotland shew that, ill tho 
yt w I860, 115688 cut were cured dned, and 
4'U9j barrelH cured m pickle, and that the total 
quantity exportc d w as 82,221 cwt t ured cli lecL 

Asrtgards mwtatcaus and shell hsh, Mr Maylicw, 
m oho of lus cl id >oi ate woi ks on London, states their 
annual consaunption as follows Oysters, 495,896,000, 
lobsters (averaging 1 lb each), 1,200,000, crabs 
(averaging 1 lb each), 600,000, shrimps (324 to 
• pint), 498,428,648, whelks (227 to half bushel), 


4,943,200, mussels (1000 to-half-bushel), 50,400,000j 
cockles (2000 to half-bushel), 67,392,000, periwinkles 
(4000 to half bushel), 304,000,000 Theau numbers 
are applicable to a bygone tuns, and would require 
to be considerably augmented to represent the 
present consumption of these delicacies m London. 
Tins branch of the trade represents, according to 
some c couomists, an annual sum of about £300,000 
T he lobster, being by far the most valuable of the 
i rustacean kind, is most assiduously nursed m ponds, 
bn as alw ays to be n ady for market. Mr Scovell of 
11 imhlc, near Southampton, keeps a thousand or two 
alw ays on hand, and attain vessels are employed to 
bring them alive fiom the most distant parts of the 
coast tlu si boats nri built t xcltisively for this pur¬ 
pose, and have immense wi Jls in them to hold tho 
living fuiglit The lobsters aie not at once brought 
to London, but .no ktptriftilyiu perforated boxes, 
on the Essex sido ot tlu Thames, to answer tho 
dim md as it amis Norway supplies at hast two 
thuds of our lohsteis Mi feauntlus, the extensive 
lobs tei sale sm tn of Lower Th trims Stri pt, used to 
iblim ito tin daily t onsimiption of lobsti rs in (.beat 
Britain it 40,000 Tlu io is also an enormous demand 
tor oysters, nnd a tousidt rabh proportion of our 
maritiuu population tain a emilloitable livelihood 
by but ding and dredging them At Whitstable, 
in Kent, and it minus plates in I'ssex, there aie 
depots for Inic'ding and f. ring oystt is The‘spat’ 
is procured and giown the entire of four years 
into a marketable* comm ulity of much v due The 
Wliitstnbk Oyster Company iiceiaeel fm oysters, 
in 1850, tin sum of £(>2,0(K), £50 000 of this sum 
bung for native, and if 2 000 for other kinds of 
ov stt rs The oysti r is lound m great abundance 
on the Bntish coasts, thin being famous lishcnes 
for it both in Scotl ami end lie! and In America, 
and othu lountius also, it is a coimnon mollusc 
Ste Oisii le 

Whilst Mifishtius an opin to nil wlio hove 
the me ms ot walking tin in, salmon incrs are fm 
the most put pin ate pioperty 'Liu owners of 
putieular stu mis usually form themselves into 
tn association tlutfly far tlu protietion of tbi lish 
dining the spawning season 1 he usual method 
is for tho ‘lands’ to ht thnr fishings to tenants, 
who in calhtl ‘ticksmtn,’ atul whose interest 
it is to t iptuu tud si 11 all the fish they can find. 
Tin lints obt uind aie, in some instances, very 
1 ai gi, and form a handsome addition to the lanel 
it vt nuts of the proprietors Betoic the invention 
of packing in lie, and previous to the introduc¬ 
tion of steamboats ariet ralways, salmon used 
to be sold m tlie markets at the price of two- 
pent i pti pound When the increased demand 
for it, t rt at< d, by these facilities of conveyance, 
caused it to attain its present price, tacksmen 
wilt tempted to overfish their stiearns, and the 
consequent c has been the exfianstion of particular i 
nvors. An elaborate riq>ort on tlie state of the 
l.ngbsli salmon fisheries, presented to parliament in 
1861, contains ample proofs of tlie univ ersal falling 
off in the rivers of England and Wales It is 
intended, however, under the auspices of the 
commissioners of the English saluion-fishenes, to 
take .active steps to hav e them rc peopled with 
fish The Scotch and Irish salmon fisheries have 
also suffered from the effects of overfishing, and 
v irious legislative measures and other means have 
of late ycais been tried with a view to avert tho 
exit numation of this valuable fish See SALMON, 
PISCICULTURE. 

The following statement of tho number of boxes 
of salmon received in London for the ten yean 
ending in 1860, will afford an index to the value of 
the British salmon-fisheries Each box contained 
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112 lb. The English men an included in the 
Welsh j 



Scotch. 

Irtih- 

Dutch. 



1HJ50 

11,840 

8,135 

105 

#4 j 

7* 

J851 

11,581 

4 141 

203 

218 

40 

mu 

13,044 


17(5 

K6 

so 

mu 

19,4115 

C 052 

401 

1298 ’ 

20 

1854 

SI 184 ! 

0, 133 

14* 

Non© 

198 

1855 

18,197 

4 191 

917 

None 

89 

1856 

15,438 

6.5ti# 

08 

5 

soo 

1857 

18,1.54 

4 9<>4 

622 

None 

220 

1858 

81,3114 

h 4'9 

071 

19 

499 

1858 

15 (lit) 

4 855 

l)-2 

Non© 

200 

I860 

15 »7<> 

J 803 

849 

40 

438 

Total 

lfl(i,Wi9 j 

51,021 

4811 | 

1844 

1966 


It 18 linjiossiblit, fiom Ihe pane ity of reliable 
information, to do more th ui roughly estimate tho 
amount of cipitil employed in tho Bntisli fisheries, 
or the v line ot the stock of bo its, ni ts, and other 
instruments of c.iptme Howevi r, it is ctrtam that 
the annual value ot the produce ol British fisheries 
of all kinds is not h ss than 15,000,000 

The foodfishcrits of Frame ari now becoming 
co extensive with those of Britain, so far as the 
capture of st t lish and unstna ins arc conn mid, 
aud ill tbi cultn ition of those lrss important fishes 
wlnoh thnvi best in likts, ianils, and rivers, 
they cm ol us for whilt m only mltivate tin sc for 
puijKisgs of amusement (see Am.iiso), tho Fronth 
peoplo make tin m an irtu It of eommi rce, anti 
derive largt sums of money from their sale At 
one turn, the wln>h fitsh \t itu fjshtnes liilongmg 
to France sen, not of so inut h value ns one of 
oui salmon stre tins, but by means of artificial 
cultivation aud c utful musing, tiny have been 
much mi raised m value, mid, by the tare of the 
government, an bung y< irly extendi d lilt fresh¬ 
water fislienes of bianco aro of great extent, 
some of tho fishponds in tint coiintiy extending 
to upwards of thirty tliousuid at ns At folding 
to an official summaiy ot the value of tin fresh 
water fisheries of Finnic, ilatul ISbO, the statt 
exercises tho right ot fishing our 81 i5 miles of 
canals and watci couists, aid imlivitlual juoprir 
tors exercise similar rights ovu 0M) milts of t.inals 
and rivers, 114 88') mihs of small water courses, and 
493,7.50 acres of likts and [minis In 1’irih, the 
annual consumption of fi U pvt s for each individual 
a raeau cstim ito of 27 lb of »(a fish, and | lb of 
fresh water fish ' 

Among the othei foreign fisheries most worthy 
of notice are the nvtr fisheries of Germany, win re 
the culture of the Danube salmon anti othti 
fresh-watit fish is .assiduously carried on In the 
Mediten anean, vimous kinds of fish aro taken, the 
one of greatest v alue being the tunny The anchovy 
and Bardine are also taken m large riuantities 
An account of the greit eel fishery «*• the mouth 
of the Po, on the Adriatic, has already been giveu 
in this work he e Cost vcouio The Dutch are as 
industrious upon the 1 8‘a as they were at the time 
when they founded Axnst< relam, and a large pro¬ 
portion of the population of Holland are engaged m 
their fisheries, winch aro still a source of wealth 
to that kingdom, particularly the herring fishery, 
which engages about twenty thousand people 
The Norwegian fisheries afford large quantities of 
lobsters and turbots, while from Newfoundland is 
derived a plentiful supply of cod or ling The 
Newfoundland fisheries, which aro principally for 
cod, have existed for upwards of three centimes 
Sir Francis Drake was the first tier son who fished 
there on behalf of England, and the fish he sent 
home soon excited a spirit of enterprise in the 


country, which led to tho dispatch of o large 
number of ships and the extension of the fishery, 
Tho island is surrounded by the ood-hanlu, and 
tho capture and euro of this fish form the Staple 
occupation of the people See Nbw FotJNhLARn 

The oil fisheries are not now so important as 
they were at ouc tunc, tho invention of gas and 
tho discovery ot other lubricants having tendered 
us independent of ulmlc oil The sue cess of the 
whale fisheries' has also fluctuated so much as to 
prevent modem i apit.iJi.itn fiom embark mg very 
largely in tho ti id. The only novelties that 
ebstmguisli.tlie vili lit injury of tin prtst ut day are 
tho inti dilution of stt am vv halers, and, m some 
instances, ot vt^sels wintering in Greenland, blit, 
with .ill thtso adv mtnges, out wluleis hardly pay 
tileur expt lists, ,mtl the hshtiy as computed with 
formel yutrs exhibits ,t consult rahlo falling oil In 
the ye ir 1S11, the total i itch ot tho British ships 
mgigeil m tl^ fishery, 141 m liumlii r, was 20,000 
tuns, vml m tlie following \i u the Ilidl ships alone 
had 7*187 funs, exilusivo ol black oil The scries 
ot yens fioui JSil to 18,10 wtrt remarkably pios- 
pt urns, flit it bung st uiiiy a hioken season in tho 
whole ot that piiiod Imimrlv, London sent out 
a whaling fleet of twinfv ships, and the Hull 
H( III id roll in 1807 amonnttd to sixty three' vessels. 
Tin totil wilding fleet niunhi led at emu time' Ifif) 
slops, hut to ti i.y it haiely uiuounlfi to a tenth 
ot tint nuiiihtr The stal is now laigi ly capture cl 
fm Hit purpose of obtaining its oil See While, 
Cachoku, >Sjf m, r.i ptni ani>, fti Tlie South Sea 
or spurn whale fishery is principally m tht hands 
of <ht> Amt in ans, who pumue this brvnch of com 
mute most suit tssfully 'Ihe quintity of apt rm oil 
ynhhtl by the fishing of 1801 vv w 08,932 barrels, 
oi ne wly 70(H) tuns 

FIMIKIUHH, Daws kh'aimiinc As it is quite 
impossible, withm the limits ot tho present woik, to 
give any eie tailed let omit of the provisions which 
the ltgislitiue have introduttil for the purpose of 
pionioting ami protecting our fislienes, wo shall 
corttt ut ourstlvis with pointing out the principal 
objeits whith our polity has hail m view with 
reti rente to this vuy import mt subject 

1 I'jom a vuy t ulv time, stalitbs have been 
passed both m Bnglnnd .inti ht otlanel, ioi tho purpose i 
of protu ling tilt line fling of fish, and preventing 
tht distinction of Hu Hpiwn or try Of these the 
lust in the sfitute book is 1 ) Dtlw Isle- 47, and 
the latest, 11 vml 15 Viet < 2b 

2 A fu ling of tho inti rt st which tlie whole com* 
inunity has in the <lt velopnu nt of tlie fisheries, has 
le d to a t,y stem of advancing public moneys for thur 
encouragement, for this purpose, commissioners 
have Iscn ipjxunttd, tlnough whom money is 
ulvancctl on loan Tht Last act having this object 
Hi view is 19 and 20 Viet e 17 

3 Bounties were formerly paid upon the taking 
and curing of fish of various th sc upturns, and on 
the vessels employed in various brant lies of the 
fisheries, but this mt tlvoel of c ncoiir.igmg the 
fisheries loot been abandoned The last statute* 
relating to this subjt rt is 7 Geo IV c .TI 

4 A treaty was entered into in 1839 between 
her M ijc“ty and the late King of tho French, and 
carried into effect by act of parliament (C and 
7 Viet c 79, amended by 18 and 19 Viet, o 
101), concerning the fisheries ,m the seas between 
the Bntish Islands and France By this conven* 
tion, the limits within which tho general right of 
fishing is exclusively reserved to the subjects of 
the two kingelimis respectively, are fixed at three) 
miles’ distance from low-water mark With respect 
to bays, the mouths of which do not exceed ten 
miles m width, the three-mile distance is measured 
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from a straight line drawn from headland to head outline unangular, and 
land I exceptions to this rule 

5 In 1854, a similar treaty was concluded between 1 provided with other m 

hot Majesty and the United States of Amcnc i, 1 or of preservation from 
relating, inter alia, to tho rights of fishery between 1 greatest jioesible departu 
the British colonies in North America and the some are globe shaped, i 
United States. Tins treaty wag earned mto effect j and angular outline, mt 
by 18 and 19 Viet c 3 | eels , and others are oc 

6 'Che trade in fish, as regards the cities of London j floundi rs 

and Westminster, is regulated by acts of parliumnt, T he fumes of fishes di 
the cliui^ objects of whnhaie to secure a supply of'fiom those of otlur re; 
fresh fish, and to prevent forestalling of the simi less dense ind com pad 
The first of these acts ih 22 (»co II e 49, and tin tion is p< rfe e1, re mam 
last 4 and 5 Will [V c 20 cmhryotie state of the 

7 Fresh fish of British taking, imported m British l the nub e lass of (Jartih 

bottoms, may be landed without it port or entij, evtr, never become pro 
under lb and 17 Viet e 107, s 40 | of Indies generally ecu; 

8. Persons employed in the* fisheries in stub I 
manner anil under such circumstances is no 1 uel | //////// 

down m 50 tie e> 111 < 1 OS, aie exempted fieiiu (fllui (Phi sQZir 

impressment /// Li 

9 The bshi'nt's of lie land ire regal itcdbj reeent 

aots, of 'which the e ulust is fi and 7 \iet e 108, UbJM)IJjgj/fh 

anil the latest 13 anil 14 \ let e 88 

10 By the- iSeoteh Act 21 and 22 Viet e fiO fo<s 

are lmjsised on the biamlmg of barrels nnele r the 
at ts com ermng the herring fisheries See ill Kiuaos, ^ 

Salmon, &i 

FISHES, Boy AT l c, those v lue h at com 8kch i 

mon law an* the pioperty ol the (town — ni the 

whale and the sturgeon, when utlier thieiwn ein 1 c ,, ,, ,, 

Shore, or caught lit u the toi-t The g.emnel of tlu 1 t! " 

privilege is said to have been the sup, nor v due lu ™ iJb > l “‘ l * h ‘“ ‘ 
of these fishes They welt em.Mtl.ml toe, pi,s I ^ St * U ‘, U ' b Y f 1 ' 1 
for a subject, just as tlu S« en v ), wliuh w is i ‘’ ( . tlu Y, 

royal blltl, W IS ten) goeed feu any tible blit the king’s I 1 "High modified, ill 
‘Our auecs tens,’ sivs 151 u Intone, ‘seem 1o have lt ""l""!' *' ,r 
ontcitained a vtrj high notion of the import mu of ' alP . °"'b ntly liomolo 

.s s , . . .. * . ' limn u oni ni m vn 


outline unangular, aad the surface; smooth But 
I exceptions to this rule are numerous, and some, 
| provided with other means of seeking their food, 
1 or of preservation from their enemies, exhibit the 
1 greatest jioesible departures from the ordinary shape 
some are globe shaped, some have a most irregular 
] and angular outline, many are much elongated, as 
1 eels , and. others ore compressed and flattened, as 
| floundi rs 

'I he Isirics of fishes differ much m their structure 
ftom those of other vertebrate animals they are 
less elcnM ind compact, and when their ossifica¬ 
tion is perfeit, remain separate, as in tlio eirly 
cmhryotie state of tin Mammalia The bone's of 
the sub class of Cartilaginous Fishes (iiv), how¬ 
ever, never become propuly ossified The bones 
| of twins generally eontun a smaller pioportion 





fckch m of Perch 

of earthy mvttcr tl n those of otlui vertebrate 
iiumvls, end then e utilaginous In is eontuus no 
yelitme stintly so e died The tvpleal ell uucter 
of tlu ante biete skeleton is, how t ver, maintained, 
vlthougli modified, mel many of the' bones—a 
gji it inipnitv, lor exempli, eil those of the held 
- aie evidently homologous with those of quad- 


viiuvi v uiilu vtiy iiigii imtmu wi ui< fill Hill L[|( | , x . . . a ,a 

+N,. ,e i ii i, c 4i i -’minds anil ot nun I lu ri is no ntek, ana tile; 

tills right it be mg (lie pteiogitivu ot t tie kjn> r s of , *. . , , , ,, , . , , , 

nomnVrL 4l„ „ c v , i i , ’utIiIta ere distinguishable on y into abilomuul 


Denmark and the ,bikes of Noun endy vml bou. I , in \. < isung usnamc on.y .mo a..,.omnia, 

one of these it was pioluhly deirnel to.,,.. p„m,s | u,< }‘ W,U1 . Ih * u rtl ?.* T,!" 1 lt oath , 0 ’ 
It is expressly elamud ind dfowed m tl„. statute ’ an ' 1 l 111 * L “ l 'j 1 the mie dl,, the hollow spate being 
Me Pnlnmtm, (17 K.lw II e 111, n.«l tlio , " U \ 1 substinej Spmous 

most ancient tie it.ses of law now extent nuke '"T ^ T’ IT st ™ 1 

mention ,.f it’-Ste pi nos Com .. t. 547 Stne tie, 1 U 1 ,W U '|\. m ' 1 dm ' n " »ds f.om the lertebrc to 

It was the head only ol tlu while 'a 1ml, b, longed J T 1 , "i""' /V , I,M ? 

.to the king, the till being vpeiquisit, of the queen ro,UM Pt ' lth he ahdmnn. d verte line and 

consort (lb p 457) In heotl uid, w hales thrown J 1,1 1,1l ">’ 1,1 a,l ; l ‘ t,otl ‘! of r al1 b, ? ta8 

l , 'i . . . ....... i..i..„ . j,.* toniuctea with tin riba, xml arising from 


Xo the kmt*, 
consort [lb 


vmuoii VJ u tni In kSiotliml, vhaks thrown, V ' , , * , - - f 

on shore above six horse powei ,1, night, belong to ^onnee ted with the ribs, ind arising from 

the queen or lu. ,Innately, th, a.lmuai Mnalle, ir the besc e.f the ribs, e xtends outw uds and back 
whales have been elamud both b> the landloid ^ar,l« through the late. vl muscles Du four unbs 
and tho tenant on whose giemnel they ,.e e est, but ^’>,<1. belong to the tv pie il structure of vertebrate 
they ate usually given to th, eatelur In Shetland, ^’T’ ' 111 .^e s tho form of Fins (q v), 

where- tho washing ot wluhs on shore ,s anoum “‘d ^e K<ne.ally, although not alw-ays, al present, 
rence of auffiutut l.eq.umy to luve given r,s, to ' tho , 7V 1>1 " the prefeW, th e second pair the 
a local custom, they me equally d.v.,1,,1 b, twe,n lvnl,( ' 1 fi ' ,s 'n some l.sh.s, the ventral hns, answer- 
tho prop.i,tor of th, soil iml those eonee.iied ... J n « tn f tlu ],, ”i 1 fut fI o1 'lu-uirumels, are actually 
catching them hei-SvivioN fuither fo.vv ud than the j-ecto! d fins, and are then 

° tilled jiii/uhn fins In some, as the common eel. 


tho propiietui 
catching them 


St o h v 1 WON 


FISHES (PiKts), tile feuirtn—or, aeeording to ' the venti dims ire wanting, in some, as the Murttna, 
Milne Edwards anil some other naturalists (set J then an neither pictorel nor ventral fins Con- 
Ampihiua), the fifth— class of vcitehrited annuals i meted with these tins an bones, which shew that 
consisting of creatuies which live in watei, and 1 the v itme-sent the limbs of other vi'rtcbiate animals 
accordingly lueathe 1>> gills ( hianilua 1, and not, j 1-ishes nave, however also otliei bus not so closely 
at any stage of the.ir existe-m e>, by lungs In number e nnnccti d as these with the internal (endo ) skeleton, 
—both of individuals ami of elifferent kinds- .mil not placed like them in pairs towards the sides, 
they arc suppem-il to exceed all the othci classes of, but vertically on the midille (mesial) line, one or 
vertebrate animals put togetlur Even tho water I more ( doiial) on the back, one or more (anal) on the 
of hot springs anel the; pools of cavcins have their i opposite or ventral aspect, behind the anus, and one 
peculiar fishes, and some of these are only known 1 (’alula!) at the extremity of the tail The caudal fin 
as thrown out with torrents of muddy water bj is in gt neral the principal organ of locomotion, and 
volcanoes j most of the muscles of tne body combine to give great 

The form of fishes is generally adapted to easy e nergy to its strokes, great part of the body moving 
aad rapid progression through water, being more with it, and the vertebrae with their processes being 
or less nearly that of a spindle, swelling m the so framed as to admit great freedom of lateral, ana 
middle, and tapering tow-arils the extremities, the scarcely any vertical motion. The pectoral and 
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ventral fins seem to serve chiefly for balancing the j 
body, and guiding and staying its motion , the dorsal ] 
and anal fins, like the keel of a ship, for keeping 
it w its proper position All the vertical fins are; 
supported by bones which do not join those of the 
'internal skeleton, lmt are thickest at the skin, fiom 
which they penetrate tow arils the voi tebreo, being 
interposed between the spinous processes of the 
vertebral column ,St v oral of the> last caudal 
vertebra are generally vciy slimf and (ombmod, and 
the interposed spmes which snppoit the caudal fm 
■converge tow irds tin m 'J he rui/i ol tins an utlui 
pointed bones (spue s) sonn turn s piulongcd In yond 
the mcmlnam ind toinnn diiuisivi vu quins oi 
they aro t utiliginous md jouifr il, m whuli c ise 
they ofttu hImi briiuh mu thur summit Tin 
caudal fin nevii Ins any otlut thin thin softnv-, 
and muiv fish s line no otln i m in', of then 1ms 
A few fishi s hi longing to ililfiiint fundus h.m 
the peetoi il hus developed to m umisinl digue, so 
as to mski tin m t ipiblc of supporting short (lights 
m the an (su 1 <'ium Frsii and Fi iimi tu ks up), 1 
and a few in. i ipabfr of employing thin tin is! 
organs of locomotion in a vi ry ihfliri nt wai cut ping 
along the mound, or liojiping unong tin weeds mil 
stones of the shou : 

The heirt ot tishes consists only ol one ainu li tnil ^ 
one lentneh 1111 n mg vi nous liloo 1 onlv, mil sending j 
it to the gills win li, hung oxygen iti d, it p issi s I 
into the griitu 01 systemic unulitiim by the doisil J 
vessel Sci ('liti i l lUTos In most lishts, tin n is, 

close to tin hi lit i thu k oi miisin) ir swi llmg ! 
of the gicntaituy whuli ioiim ys tin blood fiomtln 
heart to tin gilt-, md whuli issi ,ts in piopdling 
the blood, being tilinishid with \ lUis to pu m nt 
its regurgditiim into tin In ut, mil this bull, md 
its yalvc'S exhibit a unities ulimribly eh irutuntii 
of difleririt lutui il gionps, much foumUd upon m 
the system of Muller and Owen l'lie blood ot 
fishes is red, its corpusi li s iri ov il and of i onsuli r 
able sue, but in geneial not vt ry nnmi rims kudu s 


i. euiuisf' 
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ChcironectLS C tudunpculatir? 

consume little oxvgen in re^jm ition, ind are cold 
Uoodtd animals, having m utncral a trmpciature 
little elevated above that of tin w iter in which 
they live , although tin le ut snini singular extqi 
tions to this rule, a* tho tunny, sword lish, Ac, 
which, having a comparatiM ly high tempi ratuie, 
have also redder blood with mmi numerous cor 
juggles. The oxygen appropriated by means of the 
gills m respiration is not obtained by decomposition 
of water, but from the air which is mixed in it, 
and lienee the necessity of aerating an aquarium, 
W9 


benoe also we perceive one of the benefits resulting 
from the agitition of the ocean and of lake* by 
winds .Some fishes regime a greater supply of air 
than they can easily obtain from the water, and 
frequently crane to the surface to breathe Fishes 
taken out of tho water die from want of breath, 
in consequence of the drying up of the fine fringes 
of the gills mil those w hub arc capable of subsist* 
mg Imiget out of w iter than otheis, have generally 
sin ill "ill opt mugs not so freely admitting the 
m to dry the gills, whilst a few no piovided With 
receptacles fra w itei to ki op them moist. See 
An Mi-vsin i 

Tin gills of tishis in situated at the hack part 
of the sub s ol tho hi id, md consist of a multitude 
ot nry aismlii nnnihrmious plutis, which are 
gi noi ill v in double timgo like rows tiNod liy tho base 
only, and simpli ilthough m a b w fishes they are 
fiatlnry and in tin grintn mmilior of ('iirtilai/moux 
Fo~h< s (i) v ), tiny m tivnl both by their external 
md their intirml idgis oi consist of mere folds of 
mi mhriiii att «In d to thi suifuii ot tJu gill cavities 
In giimal tinrv an tom gills on unh side, tho 
immbi i is gn itei m sonic ot tlic Cartilaginous 
I'jslns In Ossi mis kisht s tin gill pi iti s are attached 
to tlu ivtcrinl i dgi ot the hianilmil archeiN, Iwny 
an lies i ounei ti d with tin In/oiil Ih>iu oi bom of the 
tongm whuli is unusuillj d<\iInput in tishes - 
met with the lnsi ol tlu skull, tho lonnection at 
both i mis hi mg t lb itul by mti rvi mug small iHynes, 
uul tlu wholt fmnimg i lomphiited system, 
whilst tlu i i\it) trait lining the gills, on each side 
of tin In ml, is mvtiid by i bony plate, the gill lid, 
gill i oy n, oi ii/ii m ulum, with two subordinate pieces, 
i ilh dthc iitb tipm ilium md infer upn i ilium, artieu 
lat. d on tin ti mjmi d bone, and pining on the 
pu ii/ii 11 ul ii in i bony ]d itt plaint bt lore them in 
tlu lu ul It is by tin motion of thisebony plates 
tli it the w iti i is i \pt lh d w Inch is taken in by tho 
mouth mil which, iftei passing amongst the gills, 
and supplying fhitn with ur passes out by the 
gill uniats it tlu link of tlu head Bisides these 
opiieiilar jdati s ra boniH, a si ms of flattened rays, 
ennui (ting tin m with tin bom of the tongue, and 
i ilh il tin In iim./iiuilfiftil iai/i, aid in forming tho 
gill luyitn s lit tin biniuhiustigil rays, distinctive 
i Ji uai li is of lisln s in olti n tumid 

tin in im ot tisJus dilh rs viry eonsiderably 
fiom tbit of otln r Mitebinti mnuals Hoc Bbain 
I n .mid, tiny po.sisstlu ntives md organs of all 
thi sciisis, although tin si lists of tomb anil tasto 
irt commonly supposnl to h< more dull than in 
m my othci mniuls , md a fi w fishes, living chiefly 
in mini, ra in tilt w iti rs of i ivetns, ole destitute 
of eyes, and coustqmntly of sight, although even 
tiny possi ss uptii neivis, and set in sensitive to 
light Ihit in most ol tlu m, tin i yi s m largo, and 
vision is i vuli ntly ury u uti , ind smm ban nm 
or buhuhy mar tin mouth, filunints pioeceding 
from some of tin tinny* A' , whuli arc regarded 
as thin if i oigms u( tom ji, uliptid to the wants 
uni li iluts id tin p n tu nl it spuiis The eyes are 
com led by tin skin, modified in its eharietei, and 
hive no cvi Inis not nntitcting im mbrane. They 
an \ i ry v cnously pi mil in difluint kinds There 

is JU> l vti i ii il • n 

The mouth is tlu only organ of prehension It is 
very diflinnt m eliffrunt kinds—sometimes very 
srn ill son) turn s i xtri indy Inry ■, sometimes forming 
l sur ki r by which tin frail i an both fix itself and 
pump up tlu thuds nt tlu animal mi which it preys. 
1 he m nit is also abhri v i itc d, prolonged, or other* 
wis< modified in vi ry various ways The teeth ore 
far mmi vannus m form, number, position* a $4. 
structure, than m any other class of animals* They 
never have any roots, but are fixed to the bones 

*’ sMli 




FISHES. 


which support them, they fail off, however, ami 
are replaced. Some fishes have no teeth, gome 
have very small teeth , some have teeth in great 
number, but so fmo as to resemble the hairs of a 
brush, some have short thick teeth, some have 
long sharp teeth, either straight or crooked, some 
have teeth so fiat and closely set that tin y 
resemble a regular and beautiful pavement, and 
the teeth of fishes art' sometimes situated not only 
on the jawbones, but on the t a met or bom. 
extending along the middle of the iout of tie 
mouth, and luue t d, also, on oth< r pai ts ot tin 


palate to the very thin it, util viry commonly on 


these little fishes have been so long familiarly 
known, and it is therefor* not improbable that 
many other fishes may have the some habit 
The growth of fishes is very rapid when supplies 
of food are abundant, but beoomes glow in leas 
ftvomable circumstances, or is arrested for a long 
turn, ui a manner to which there seems to be 
nothing similai among other vertebrate animals. 

Tht skin of fisht b is generally covered with Scales 
h] v ), which, however, are Komctnncs minute and 
mils dib cl in the skin, aut.1 sometimes altogether 
'llu si tits aie cither horny or bony, and 


1 w uituig 

| ui gmtrilly unbr'cattd, like the slates of a roof, 
the tongue The food ot fights is v inmis i Inv ! tb« 11 im mils backwards, but sometimes form 
subsist on vegetable food ot tilth rmt kinds, but most I bon v platis, lived by the whole of then lower 
of them on animal food,of which then is no kind | surf it« llu v usually exhibit beautiful symmetucal 
that does not sewn to bi putitulirly agmibh to i m iikingn and meqiiiliUes of surface ot various 
some of them, from tin nit ri mim ih ult 01 tin mo it j kinds mil ui sonn ui tint led with a thick coat of 
minute crustaoem to the flesh. ot tbt lnumuilii iinimtl The tilth tenu s ot chaiactcr iri the scales 
In general, they art cxi i ssivi ty vor n urns, and k i in j h n < hi t n made tin foil illation oL a classihc vtion of 
to sjiencl most of thin livin in to king loot! \1 my lisbexbv Agissi/, by whom all fishes are distributed 


of them prt y on othei lisbe s mil in uiy m t m t ipi illy 
willing to devour otln r tj« ui s 01 tin youngti uni 
weaker of then own Some of tin m mi Ulow th u 
food almost 01 ibsoluti ly able, of In is wib|« 11 it to 
processes of comiiumitnm tiitui ifiou, mil luaxti 
cation m the mouth Sibv uy gl t ult ut not found 
in fishes, although they exist ill sonn ot tht liivcrto 
brate animals Tin ibgt tivt pioicNs set nit to In 1 
performed veiy rapidly 'Jin stomach mtl uitt stun s 
vary very much in diiltmit kinds Tin kidneys 
are m genual extreme ly 1 n _t, extuuliiu, tin on Ji 
the whole length of tht ibdoitn n 

The on bladder is found m m my fidiis, but not 
m all, and is prt sent oi abstnt m tlilfeu nt lisln s 
even of tlie same genus oi family Ntc All, i i vnm t 
Its uses, and its eoiuuituiii with Ihe lnbits ot 
particular spouts, have vs y< t been hi t inilnllv 
ascertained 

Fishes are ovipuems (i g< piodm mgl , i fi w ue 
ovovivipartms (tggs b debt d w lUim tin body, nnl 
young protlncitl ilivt) 1’lie ilmf npioiuulivi 
organs ate gem rally tw o t lorn' iti d lobt s ot i I iff \ 
substance 1 , milt in tbt mah mil of i idimtiituy 
eggs, rot, in the It m ih s l upit mitioii usii illy 
takes place aftt r tin im oi ‘•/mu i is Ji jmsiti d tin 
male ttceompinynig llu fundi to tin plan of 
spawning In horm ('util igimms (m lies, it tikis 
place Inline the (^position ot tin tggs, mil in lit 
slnuks and lays ait furnished with op ms iillul 
c/ewpers, thi use ol wknh is will lmlu itulby the 
name The tumidity of hslits is gum illy im 
great, and tin n eggs uu vm ill in piopoition to 
the size whit h tiny ultimitily ittun, dthough 
this is not so linn h (ho list in Urn C'utiU_,iicm 
Fishes alieuly meutiouul Sonn of tin fihts 
most valuable to nun as tlie s Union litiinig 
and eexl, are remarkabh loi tin n heumlity Nun 


into tht> fout ordt rs ot fi/duid, Ctenoid, Placoid, and 
(I'untnd fr'ii/n s (stt flu st in ads), having respec¬ 
tively t yelonl, i tt nonl, p) icoid, md ganoid scales , a 
e 1 issiiie if ion which his bun found jiartie ularly 
colivt nit nt with itfeitnu to fossil hslns, dthough 
othei nystt ins m unt mi tin u gimiuil against it as 
pitltithli foi leunt spet n s It is uot, however, 
wholly ariilu ul, foi i ril I'mu e in he very gem rally 
triml hetwiin tin ehai r of the states ami the 
gemi il stun tun mil etc .my ot a (nth 

'1 In se di s of e low t vtinihug tiorri the head 
to or tow lids tin tul in tub suit ot the body 
oi Osseous fishes m i sonn whit vv ivtel hni, e died 
tin latual h)n nt pn Hid iol till tr tununssion 
ol i slimy nutlet, with ninth tilt whole body is 
ltlbt u ytul 

'J ho tolours of fishi th pt ml upon a substance 
tonsistmg ot small pedislet il 1 uunui, ueiLted by the 
skm 

As fishts med noeovtiing like tin oi teithers to 
pnvenl tin ilissipitiou oi (Inir inim.il lit it in the 
siiiitmutliug im dium thill s, tie# must lie itgaidtil 
thu'ly isdtlinsni umoiir Simt> of tin in no also 
dt 11 lull d hy lu t holy pi ilt ,, wlmh lie euthtr on 
tin In id iii»it oi ilso on iht body mtl some' by 
sjnnt . t oiiiit i ft tl util tin tins, gill eov 11 s, 4 e* Few 
luu any othu ofbiisiM vu ipons fhm then teeth, 
but tin spiu itlulud to tin tul ot some rays is a 
ii in uk ihh ( \u pfion, isis d r> tin i l»ugatcd snout 
oi belli ot tin bvvoid tub, siw tub, mel a tew others, 
but i much moii ninaikibh kind of armoui— 
pioliildy both offensive and difmsive—is possessed 
by a liyv fishes, m an elutne il appuatus, by which 
tiny i in ivi st it ri shocks ft is also till inte- 
nsting liit, tint the clcchic il apparatus is quite 
elifit lilit m thlli it nt hslits possessing it, the Gym 
notus oi Elutiic hi 1, the Toipedo, and the Electric 


millions of eggs have, molding to Lcuwuilioik, | .silums m Milapttnuus 8ce Eiri ruciTY,A nimal 
been asoertaimal to exut in the roe ot a sunk , Mini lislns are gregarious, swimming in shoals, 

cod, and provision is thus mule both tor tin wliuli m enme, spuna consist of immense mill- 

preservation of the species imidst all the dingus thinks home ilso make periadn migrations, 
to which tho spawn and tlie young yrt exposed, «. Union, fm example', asteuding oui livers, and 

and foi tho wants of man. Ihe spmn of fishes is j Innings mid pilchards visiting inn coasts, hut thei 

deposited in veiy diffeiont situ itums, ateording to > long migiation toimeily ascribed to tnese fishes is 


the different kinds -os by some on aquatic plants, 
by some on beds of sand or guy el, but many 
species leave the depths of the ocean in oreltr to 
tie posit it in shallower waters, and some, usually 
marine, ascend mera fm this purpose Veiy few 
fishes take any care of then eggs or young, but 
there arc remarkable exceptions to this rule, and 
some of the gobies and sticklebacks are known to 
tend their young with great care Sticklebacks also 
construct uesta Seo Srrciu juiack. It is not lone 
some this canous fact was discovered, although 
9A4 


now doubte'd or disbelieved The occasional over¬ 
land luigiations of eels, anil the more frequent 
overland migrations of some tropical fishes, egqwot 
hut be regarded with peeuhai interest, anebytke 
iiutimt is very wonderful by which, when Mfeg 
fiom a pool that is about to bo tint'd up, they enroot 
theur course towards a place where water is mom 
abundant This faculty is, however, rare, alt ho u gh 
possessed by tropical fishes both of tile eastern and 
western hemispheres, but more generally tha fishes 
destined to innahit tropical ponds which one liable 




FISHES—FISH- HOOKS. 


to be dried up, are capable of living dormant, 
imbedded in toe mad, till they ore liberated again 
by the rams, when they rpappear m their former 
multitudes. 

Of the uses of fishes to man, by far the most 
important is that of supplying bun with food 
Fishes form an article ot toad in almost all coun¬ 
tries, and in some a principal part of the food of 
the inhabitants Many fishes art highly esteemed 
for the table, which arc not proc ured iu sufficient 
abundance to be i principal pirt of food m any 
counti y Some tibhcs, on the conti uv, .ue uupida- j pi,tcs giving them so 'suiguliu and anomalous ail 


dorulites, or fossil spines of this period, hove been 
referred to fourteen cbflerent genera. Numerous 
species of true ganoids have beau determined from 
tneir well-pro served enamel scales, which occur 
singly or in contused groups, and fmiuently also 
associated with the head, tins, and tail, so as to 
present a 1 uthful 1 nature print’ of tho fish upon 
the rock Sot Diptvkps, jliri ACANinrs, &o. But 
the most re mai kafilc and characteristic fossils of 
this pc nod up tlio But kin fishes, whose head 
and put of tliur body wue covered with bony 


table, and some, mostly tiopn il au poisonous, 
whilst others an* poisonous onlv it jurtieulu sea 
sons—Tile skm of some l ulilaginous 1 ishes Jidda 
Shaorfent (q v ), lucl the ur bluldci of some fishes 
yielels IsiWLAsh (q v) The miniito 1 iinui o u fin li 
give brdliuiev ot colour to some, uiel the suml u 
substance found in the in filicide i ol others illoid 
tho mat or ills of which nitdiciil pc uls aic mule 
—Oil useful fur limps is ofit lined tioin i uumlnr 
of fishes, and the median il \ ilm ot coil In ci oil 
is now well know n 


,ipju u nice tint some of them wore originally 
console ic cl u listicc in rin> iro almost tonftnod 
to the* did Id d js uidstonc sc lms, a single species 
(found in J’cinnin stmt i) filing tilt* only cupha- 
laspid tint is known l.ilc l Sec ( Ll’llAl ASriS, 
(Vice osn is, l’ii mi mills, iit 

I'ish lcnnuis ue ot (iccjucut occniTonce in tho 
Coil mi isuie s l pwaids ot twenty species of 
jiligioslonions lislns Inn ficen tie tm mini'll fiom the 
s]uin clefemes some hi which me very largo and 
jjiowcifiil riic irii|iioiicj wiiu winch the pe'euliar 


The classification ot tisln s most gem rally idopted | teeth of tho eesti ie louts ere met. shew that they 
is that ol Cuuer who divide 1 , the in into Ossi oi s must li in* lice n e omiuoii ill flic e ufioiufeious seas, 
l'lsnst) (having true fiom s), uiel ( ’ utlll A( ISol S t mold e well also ifiuiielint isee: I’AMOVtSOUB, 
Fishes (e| v ) unel dmefis Osseous Indies into lloleil lie fill s Ac 

Acanthopte ions Jishes ( It iinthiij'lt i i/'iu, ij % ), mil j In tin I’irmein pt iioel, the forms are* similar to 


I fie 
hat 


Mnlucopte ions 1 isli s (Mnhn ly/e) will, e[ \ 1 
system ot Agissi/ lies di< >d\ finn liotient 1 
of Millh'r and Owe u dillns liom both 

Fowd /'o/ee s —’1 lie mid I mil in winch fish slie. 
and the bird ami almost mde btme tifile iiitun ol 
SOUli* JKirtious ot tfi er skeletons l.s tin n teeth 

spines, mdse dcs would lead us to mtuipite tin u 
fiei|ueut ociuirence m the Si dnin n( u \ loeke lmt 
inasmuch a# the* soft puts ot the iiiim il ti< li ifile 
to aptedy elecomposition, th mu tins ot fish must 
often txist in i Engine at try uiel sc itlcitd eon 
dition Thus, tlie tutli in tho slink tin spun 
de'ftuct in tile sting rev, uiel tin v ties m the finny 
pike, Mould survive the tot il distinction ot the 
cartilaginous sheluteip is well is tlu soft podion 
ot these* tisli uiel would ihme 


wild e \i t in tlu ojde i stuiti I J j> to tlie* last 
I’etuiim deposit, the iish have ill possessed hete*ro- 
nied tills hut with the Hieoiieliuv locks, the 
homes tie il tul not only appeals, but becomes the 
nun i fie epu nt 1 orm 

Is nine unis wpiiies uiel mmi ne*w forms appear 
ill tin 'li i is uiel Oolite Sli elks me remnikably 
ifiniid mt in the Cie tan ous sti it.i but the Chalk w 
spe e mil j lciiuu kiible fiom e out lining the* dullest 
iliscoveieil ie m Lins ol tin true* bone lislms— those 
coined with e le Mold end c vc find s< ah s 

In tlu ieitnry stnti, the diuaite'i auel pro* 
pent loll ot lefitliye le ill HIM exhibit l loudlllon Hi 
the. inli ifiitnits ot lln witu iiivsmulat to what 
it piesent jneveils 'I lie o u til igmoiis orders 
e m nil to le stll\ to i ifi e le esc md lie ie pin* el fiy e HSt oils lislli H, sucjl 1*9 
tlu. salmon, md tuifiot uni Imrmg fislus which 


_ii itei v tine to in in tli in those* they 


their aviate net 

The eailiest jditlive itmims iu ol tine big | in of rimdi 
meutary di u n fi l 'lliev hive hu u ufil uiinl hum 1 upcisi u d 
the ‘Ludlow rock’ i reu mix i oi tlie 1 pjm > 1111)101 F1M, HOOKS A eoiisidi 1 vide* uuoiint at skill 

series, iud e (insist ot spnus uid pnitiom ot kin l H nipuudfm tin sm usslul in umi u I till of these 
that hav r e* hem tliu kl\ eoveiid with h.iid tufie n h s J s , ul j,|, utnlm Iheu uo two 1 mils 111 the market; 
and prickles, like t 1 a sli ign 111 "1 the “h u k h els 111 I th. Lnjisli md tin Lime nek fish hooks, the hitter 

The spines most n< uly iisnnfili tlu do si! n ,m j JU the luclu it leput* imong anglers Tho 

of the dogfish tfiev ire sm ill, tlitteneei, mil 1 Ln^lish 11 Oi hooks an in uh chielly at Kcdilltoh, 

slightly unveil \l"iig with otfin -imdu h ig 1 Wore, *-tc mime Steel wne m cut into the 

muitary lemains tiny In'* 1" < 11 pined uruhi the ijiqmied lengths mil loftiiuel, them tho ends of 
Somewhat Hide finite gnu lie title OikIiii | tint 1 01 these He msiiteel into slilllow holes of a 

The minute, compiess'd, <e»mc il inel glisti mng | h ,, r ( ,,j r , s f tuulaiel, and thin supported, tho 
bodies, called fVio'/mifie out mu el 111 gnat munficis fiuln ot all tine, to, e thu aie e ut u]i fiy tlie skill id 
from the Low tr Silumn in isun s 111 iliissi i, and |„, <Murt t stout knife , they are tlu 11 pointed, 
consider! d by the ir eh se-iibe 1 J-’ande 1 , to h iv e fie 1 n tU1 d ten tie <1 fiy pu ssmg tin m ig mist a little ridge of 
the teeth of fishes, fit long c' rt uuly to \ 1 rv difle re nt ! „]„, t fit ms 1 , i into 1 film k ol wood, and having 
animals Their small si/e mel juiuliu torms and 1 the 


thu entire margin of tlu hollow fiu>t by whuh 
they were attached, slu \ t In m to hav o fine n the* 
denticles from the finguil nfifion of shell less 
molluscs, winch have lelt no either traces of their 
existence than these rcmuikafile Conodonts 

The Ludlow bone bed 1 ontauih the e uliest noticed 
fish.remains No idea of the nuimiieal importance 
of fishes at this early pound can fie s itisf ictonly 
formed, yet these remains fiuug conlmed to a single 
thm bed, and ooenmng rarely ev on m that, vvuulet 
seem to indicate that the Silurian seas were but 
thinly tenanted by these earliest sharks. 

In the immediately succeeding Devonian rocks, 
thaw numbers largely increased. The lchtliyo- 


, requisite lurvituie i lx otlm end is next 
tlitfimel out fiy 1 lying it m a small anvil, and 
stukma a blow with 1 hammer Hus in done to 
pie >f the silk li_itnn from dipping over the end. 
The line r worm hoof *» li i\ c tin shanks filed, in order 
th it. the silk dies ung mly not c ulaigc tlie shank »o 
muih is to pu vent tin dipping of the* worm oyer 
it Tin y in then haielemed, h mperul, and blued. ' 
The Luntnek hooks *re made* by cutting tha 
steel, whuh is mule fiom the best malleable iron, 
into lengths for two hi/uks The ends are than 
forged out to the shape of barb and point, and the ’ 
barb is undercut 1 earn o file from the solid fofeMlt 
end, instead at being cut and turned up with 
a knife Thu constitutes the chief superiority 





F1BH LOUSE-FISTULA. 


of fhc Luntuok books. They arc shaped to the 
required curve by grappmg them w tucular plnrs, 
and bending tlu wire with a turn of the wrist 

FISH LOUSE, or SEA LOUSE, names ion. 
in only given to the entomostracous crust ictAns of 
the order biphonmltmm All the dentures of tins 
order are of sin ill hup, and par untie on iisli s 
aquatic batrachians, Ac on the turns ot win n 
they live, although they luv. also tlu powir <f 
swimming fruly in tlu w etci, soim of tlur 1 ,s 
being adapted to tins puip>ai, and, mil . I tl. v 
can swim with extmm rapility in dum us » tin 
power to gam tlut |>lut wit n tlu y irin Hun 
food at the expense if ot hi r <ic ituus 11. y 1 
not bigm life as puitutis tin f.miles il j lui., 
their numerous < w „s m ft mis j.lints V II y 
are anunuls of smgul u foim uul ij.j t mu < lh 
genera Aigvhu uk1G<i/i/ms u now ii^udi 1 i tii 


forfi ited. It still gives his name to a very import 
ant officer, the Procurator Fiscal (q v), or public 
prosecutor m the first instance, by whom all crimes 
ire prosecuted before sheriffs and other inferior 
judges and whose duty it is to loport to crown 
i ounsd- i e , to tBc Lord Ailv ocati, or his cl* putes— 
ill cisi a which, from their aggravated character, 
u quirt to bi trud by a higher court See PUBLIC 
l‘i osri r mi 
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I isli Louse 

1, Cahgus (female), 2, A film natuislsi/e 3 ,A /ulus 
ningmfUiI 

types of two families In tlu f mm r tin n is a 
eiinons sinking disc on < acli si I of th< be tk or 
proboscis, although tin lc aic als > joint. I iminlus 
terminated by pnhiusilch oks In the 1 ittci tlu 
hooks of the ante tioi pans ot let t m tin piuuipil 
organs of idlusim to the slippery boilns of the 
fishes from which food is to h* diiwn and tin 
abdomen of tin fcmih is furnish 1 with two 
remarkably long tub.s tin fun ti ins if vvhuh m 
not perfectly asceit lined llu boilns of all of 
them are transpaunt oi n.ailv so Sum of tin 
Cahffidif are common on n my ot th Intish s ( i 
fishes. Arguing fohmeus on fi.sh w ltd h«bes u l 
even on tadpoles Sukly fishes oltiu bee wee Hie 
victims of multitudes of tlnse < iiatuus 

The name hsli louse is mini turns ,mn ilso to the 
Leinmdoc, but they no uiy difh rent 

FISHING THOU He Amiih 
FISHING TACKLE See \noumi 
FISHPONDS See PrseKilim 

FISK, or IISC, a term often lilt found m 
Scottish law books It is«dirived from the Latin 
figrug, liteially, a wicker basktt, w hi eh came ulti 
mately to signify the ptivv puise of the einpcior 
as distinguished from the public tioasurv, vvhieh 
wis called ami in in In Scotland, it signifies gem 
rally the crown’s rtvenues, to which the movable 
estate of a parson denounced rebel was formorly 
, BJ* A 


j J JSSlltO STllfS (I at split beaked), a tube of 
1 it Is < n < f the ti iln s ml i vvhu h the great oreler 
'//v i is divided It is ch u icte nsi d by peculiar 
vvi Itli < f _,ipt in 1 tlu lull is <1 pressed oi feori7on 
t elly ilatteu d sli it uul e fte ti furnished vv ith strong 
In ll s el tii mjis th 1 uds of this tube licing 
u In i us n l i mi illy subsisting by cate lung 
ms ( n tin wn_, t wli h this struetuie of bill 

I H t ltd d'v el pt 1 llu jiiweis ef Higlit arc 
^eii i illy it Hit tin U,s ire slimt uul vvi ak 
Swell ws an 1 „ it su leus ui familiar exvmples 

I I tins 11 It i 

I ISM Jil LI ID 1 i finuly of _,ast< lopodou* 
in Ibises of tlu i 1 i S th! i in /natu I he shell 
mu Ii n i midis tint ol the limpet furuly {Patel 
lih) but Ins i lther a bob at th ipi \ or a slit 
at th fi nt merlin llu h 1 it tlu ipex charac 
tenses tlu ^euus / iittmill (Keybolt Limpets), and 





\ Fissurella 
1, ini' amm il, the shell 

thi sbt appears nr, the gums f'liiniqinula TheBe 
openings of the silk'll an subservient both to tho 
ji issngc e f the w ati i e qiusiti f i i cspiration, anil 
the elis hai^i it the even mints The fissurellidae 
ns uilde limpets m then liaFuts, and art found 
uthii on the sea shou oi at no veiy gieat depth- 
Tluv ire widely distributed oe 1 i' - the world Several 
Hpteies ire Butisli I 

llsriJLA in ft inn i tunesJ was ipplieel, m its 
i tv mol eh .1 nu inuig of i pipi l to such Abscesses 
(j v) is liul eoiitiaetul to in mow, haid, open 
j assays nl the soft texture I m the body (seo 
lissiu) lined by a kind of fvisit membrane, giving 
use t> a thin disc huge At vthi prestnt time, 
luwivir the term fistula is gilieivlly limiti'd to 
tin o]ienm n e>f such a passagt wInin m dose contact 
with a nuumis mtnibnni TlmsJ it is common to 
Sjit vk ot silie uy urinuy fistula, Me , and the most 
i ommou and trouble some kind of lall is the fistula 
in mo, in ctwieition with the flowu bowel, or 
1’ietum (q v ) The fit itment o f fistula should 
mly H intrusted to ixpinemid" surgeons, but 
the i e an always quacks m abundance willing to 
unlertvke it, and hold out flattti jng hopes Ot an 
t illy cure without propel smgieal oroccdure 
Fm tho cuie of salivary or uri nary fistula, all 
that is generally necessary is to restore tbs patency 
of the ducts, w Inch is dimt by posting instruments 
ilong them ShotMd a fistula, howelver, be situated 
where it u surrounded by muscular (fibres, aa at the 





B18TTJL ARID^E—FIVES. 


orifice of the lower bowel, it is necessary to divide 
these museulai fain e% so as to leave tbs part at rest 
while nature repairs it As the sinus, which is 
the continuation inwards of the fistula, u lined 
with imperfectly oi gainst il lymph, it is generally 
necessary to stimulate the part by the lntioduetiou 
of hut, cither alone oi situnttd with some irritant, 
such as the sulphite ot /im, ■which, whin ruix.nl in 
the proportiou ot 1 I gi uus to i tch ounce ot 
water, and coloured with lnycndci, luikts the. 
famous red lotion ot tlu shops 

Attunes hiwein faxtulo mpuit im i clibntitc 
treatment vnd m c\tn no h ililluult to close, 
especially tlu sc which risult fioin 1 ss oi tissue 
between tve i idfaunt nuiuus e mils , tmtunutilj, 
howttcr, m« dun surlily is nbh to je nicely tlu si 
also It in nui ssir> tiiuiki th c d_i s 11 tlu mini 
once mole 1 iw mil l tlu m in ontu 1 Imt 

formerly th wriuul nsid ntily t) unite is th 
stitches piodu id Mich nil am nut if lriitilun 
Noyr howcyei ly tlu usi it silui (i non win 
attending ti tin tisti 1 th sing in tlu ) ut i in 
be ki pt t >_< tin x 1 >n_ t u m n h ti msiiu um o 
nnl thus, fay tlu 11141 unity ci Aimn m Mii n itus 
l specially hi uion 'suns (1 \tw \mk md otlu i 
in this lountry cutliii dm is s oi w nun unsin^ 
from piotrutul 1 d mis mil imuly itiiltmi_,th 
iinfoituniti sol ](< t j i t th mm rill in 1 unlit t ) 
for my it tin iliitus 1 hi in iy 1< now iinudi d 
liy i skilfully iieifonn ! 1 nt ilm t ) nidi 11 
ci edm_ 

I’TsTriiA RID 1 \l 1 osrtni IT) 1 i 
rUJUMOl Ill's I f ill tly .1 I nth 1 tin us 
tishis, uni uk.dk F >! th i nl unit i u it 11 i 
head, till skull bung il in. it* l nit e till it th 
extremity of whi lv m tin on nth uul |iis I h 
speius an all manne tiny lit widely distnl uti 1 



only one tlu Snip" fish S ( i nij i’ Tim \ > fish I 
(Pent) lieu* « nh i <t r) is f uni mil tint ui T * linly | 
in the Ilntish hi us llnsi t sh s u ml t> 1 
confoundul with tin 1’ipi lidus wluili lnye i 
similar elon^itun <f un ut but an ithu nsi uuy 
elifferent | 

FISTUL 1 NA, i g< nu oi ftm.i dlu 1 to Jim tus 
(q \ ), thi mull i sun i {/ii/m mum) it lust i o\ ml 
with rninuti wilts whuli ultnoitily tmm tul« *» 
F hepahcti is coiimvn in 1 nt mi mil thiouju lit | 
Europe on oil oak w limit md chistnut tii s 
it occurs also on esh u llu li It is m mu irculu I 
of very lt„ular outline with i laterd stern, oi 
* none, its lolonr no its sul -.tan fibrous ml 1 
ix fleshy, much riscmblm lueti it Whin old and 
’^.beginning to deny, it 1 « ks id a miss of livir 
’t sometimes attains l „n it i/i l>r lSulhara 
describes a sjici unen m irly fan fi t iriuicl mil 
weighing eight pounds M* H< rke 1 v mentions mu 
wlueh grew on an ash poll ird, md v. < i Jieel neatly 
thirty pounds This fungus is much esteemed in 
some parts of Lurope as an esculent it is whole 
some and nutritious, and the abuiilinte m which 
it may often he procured, makes it the more worthy 
of regard, whilst there is almost no possibility of 


confounding it with any dangerous fungus. Its 
taste resembles that of the common mushroom* but 



1 ihtulum If ] alien 


is t at hi i ni< i u ul ' AVlu n 41 died, it is scarcely to 
1< d Sim unhid tn in hi lie el meat’ It furnishes 
it If w itli d mi 1 nui if iinei 

i mm r Su I mu u J 

1 J I ( 11 V, 11 I 11 ( HI ( losses are said, in 
lb i ddi y 11 In fiti hv when the loiym btanoh enels 
m i sh u p pi mt (i ssi s iii supposed to have bten 
si slni| n 1 to (mil tlu piunitive Christians to 
sti k Hum ml) 11 leund f i dt Mitiounl purposes. 

Ills i nim | | id uly q pi ml to Com ulsiona 
( I \ ) i mind 1 my iidtlt u su/un of disease 
im|hm^ Is .li >nx uiumusi oi my i oumderablo 
< h iii 0 m tlu cmdifumil tin miml 

1 11 / is m ill Noun in wm 1 signifying ‘sim,’ 
inhntly li in tlu 1 it h/tin (1 r fils) Like this 

s (ti It 1/( tlu In ib <> md tlu Oru ntal f/en, it is 

puliM l t i pi pm nin to signify desciut, ns in 
tlu Nirimii ii tin m lit/willum hit/waltor, Fits'- 
i d 1 \ 1 it i ipplu. iti ii ol tt lies been to denote 

tlu mtm il mill \ iltv is m 1 it/roj Tit/james, 
an 1 1 il/< 1 in ii I li I ussi m ti munition untdi is 

i ill i i < 1 I i m (1 Hu s um w ord 

111 MI ( n Ih JUyi in I m mgi 1 ifa nr RiLa, 
lii / u i / I / a > th im id, in important 
si) il i I \nstiii ix situd 1 it tlu itflux of the 
1 i ii i mt tl I ill 11 Oiuiuio in tlu Adliatjf, 

40 il ntli i t if In ti u.ioKb fin Istuan 

[ ini uli in 1 r r> tit) N md Jong It 20' E. 

I In (put th hi tt ti r o( a (iiruiau town, is 

i hm 1 with in me hind mini buildings, and 

nsi tx i f m il I u 1 in \\ 1 wii, which together 

nt im d ml 1 f (Kill inhibit nits It has niauu 
fi tuns it tnbu o t twiglit w ix p ini r, ( Uomieals, 
md i 11 uiishng, tri It in shin building F has a 
Inn fi st n tpny with i light liousi, but has 
1 HI ((nun im It hiils mi ifru |Kut since 1722, 
uni in 1M<) w is Kieud fiorn Hungary with the 
t» 11 it r\ (> win h it Is lings, uul now forms a 
pint) ii 1 the Aiistuin uownlin^of Croatia 

1 IN I'S i i join uru in 1 rq Und and one 
rapid illy • nj d ly “ hirllnys anrl m Certain 
lmiri tM In Hu n is ‘ciurt hy soldiers. The 
um undid it i \iry i uly pimsl 14th C — both 
i 11 ii i oil iiwlinl lung tinned ‘palm play* 
in tlu c linn, md huidtuuim’ in the latter, its , 
pus nl nmu is ilnm 1 from its being played 
u i ill > im on i wh ml. 'Hu wm tbod of playing 
Hu j. in n wry flimj h i good roomy court 
repn it( 1 Hindi tl by ’high wall at erne end, sud 
i > mi 1 this w ill bill is projwlkd by strikius^ih 6 
wdhthi open hiii' flu players arrange the:;:.««ye*^ ' 
uthir fi\* iguast five an ih usually roe ease, or in a, 
fewer n nu fairs and bygin the game by one rno^bere 
striking tbt ball against the wall, and osuimg* 
it to rebound anywhere beyond thp floor-septe, 



FIXED AIR—FIXTURES. 


whie h is about two yards from the wall, one 
of the opposite party then strikes the boll as it 
rebounds, and if it does not touch the wall highei 
flian three feet from the pound, his Stroke goeb tor 
nothing, and the opposite party score ime The ball 
may be struck either from a direct rebound be fore 
it leaches the ground, or after it has ‘dapped’ or 
hopped from tin ground once Fifteen is usually 

f ame When the players are skilful, the ball 1 

ept going by the alternate strikers foi many 
minutes at a time anel the game is thin lemlcud 
exciting both for playi in anel onlookers 

FIXED ATR w is tin mini given to ('erbium 
Acid (q v) by l)i I’ll e< k, si ho -was the fust to 
observe that the* solid sub,tinei, culiointi oi 
magnesia (MgO.GOJ, eernlil velnn In ihd, nolv. 
carbonic acul (CO,,), piovmg lh it the lettei see e 
fixed air whilst in union iv ith tlie m igiiisia 

FIXED IJODJhh is l bun vpplnd in < lie mi 
try to thosi substim ewlm li leiunii haul, .mil 
are not volatilise d at modi i eti ly high t< rup< i el ure , 
FIXED OILS ale those oils which, on tin 
application of heal do not vid ifihte without 
decomposition Sir Oils 

FIXED STARS So Si us 

FIXING, in I’hotogiaphy V\ In u ,i pietuie hies 
be*in obtaineel tJiiotigh the igimy of light, hv tin 
exposme of i M lisil ivo suifiee euitibly pnpnid, 
and the snbsequi lit eh v e lopmi nt of the 1 itent mi i_,e 
there remains in tin du pi st shadows of the pie! m 
a portion of the scnsitiw niitinil mneteel eipem 
by light. The lemov <1 of tins nuilteied sensitive 
matcnal by an appiopri lie sole e nt, is te nneel <i\iii% 
though the term ihami'i would pitlieps he piefei 
able, fmngbeung mene stuctly ireui ete mthce est of 
the Dagueneotypi pineissfq \ ), win re the pietuie 
is literally /u«/toOu mIvii pi ete by tin deposition 
of a film of nnlallic gold, ol i sin nu tenuity, from e 
boiling hot solution of Sel J>’oi (ej v ) 

For particulars of t Mines .insnm licnn linpufeet 
fixation oi clewing, see thususei l’ieoe iss 

FI'XTURES, m tin Law of Engl uid, ire those 
jiersonal chattels (q a ) which lie let into 11n soil, 
or otherwise actually ilhvid to tin fieelmhl, a 
definition which is siifhcimtly aeuuite to ,iflout 
a principle for the solution of tin ipustums which 
ause between handheld uni tenant as to the ncht 
of thetoimei toietain oi oi the 1 ette i ton moat — 
but a ]inm iph, tin ipplu ition of which is ittended 
yvith many praitiuel difficulties If the chattels he 
entirely clear of the soil, they ait not fixture's at all, 
and may be cirrnel off at pleisuio like any othci 
species of ]>cr«oiiil properly '1 lie goner el rule is to 
what constitutes a fixture hg illy liunioa ebb is, th it 
it must he either lit into the iarth, oi cemented 
oi otherwise mute el to some e re e turn pi tviously 
attached to the grounel, so tint it would be waste 
to remove it alteiwaiels (Woodfall pp 4bb 407) 
Hut it must he remarleeil that a te n int may in all 
cases conbti net any' erection ho may make in such a 
manner as that it shall not become i fixture Thus, 
if lie even erect buildings—as bains, grail tries, she ds 
and milk—upon blejcks, rollers, pattens, pillais, or 
plates, resting on brjekwoik, they may' be ieninved, 
although they have sunk into the giounel ly their 
own weight {lb 407) To this ink? various txcep 
tion 3 have been mule m fasimr of wliat base been 
celled tiadt fir'unf s, oi ftxtmes put up for the 
purpose oi cai ry ing oil i trade , mel the statute men 
tionerl below' has gicatly modified the law as to those 
elected fen agheulturil purposes It is difficult to 
state tlie limits of the exception with reference to 
tiaelo hKtnies with any' approuh to accuracy The 
following ia perhaps as near an approach as the 


varying circumstances of each individual case will 
admit of 1 Whenever the following circumstances 
occnr, it may be confidently pronounced that there 
the tenant may safely remove the article Thus, 
things which the tenant lias fixed to the freehold 
for the purposes of trails or manufacture, may be 
taken away by him whenever the removal is not 
contrary to any prey ailing practice , where the 
irlicles can be it moved without causing material 
ni|uiy to the est ete, and wheie of themselves they 
weic of a pei tut chattel liatuie before they were 
put up, oi .it L 1 st have m substance that character 
indi pi ndi ntly oi thnr union with the soil—or, in 
othi l wolds ye here tiny may he removed without 
being entirely demolished, oi losing their essential 
eduniln oi yalue’ {lb p 408), sie also the eise 
of II. Unwell i Eistwood, (» Excli.q Rep 312 
hursei y ini n line bi on Mow id to remove fives 
uni hIhuIis yylinli they have planted expressly for 
pm poses of sib, tint in if to plough up straw- 
bciiybeds out ot tin orehn uy eoursc of manage¬ 
ment of ‘In niiTsi ly ^lernnel Xeitlui can they 
ii move hothouse*, giun houses, foieingpits, or 
otliei elections ot that lieseupturn , mil m nu ease 
i in pin ite pnsous sell m lemov'c fruit trees, 
though planted by the lust lyes (Vinos mel Fcrnnel 
<m fail tin* it! 2d edition) 'file piovision of 
tin common 1 ivv ot In 1 mel with n Ini me to agn 
<Lilian il fixtims his iu modifn d by 14 and 15 

Viet e s 1, w bn .roe ides, tint if any tm ml 

ot i fuin or 1 mil *li with the consent in writing 
of the Jandloid foi tin time hi ing, at Ins own cost, 
e-iit any f uni buildii /s nthei detached or othei- 
wisi oi put u]i any otlur building, e ugim , or 
mu him i», cither tin i* rie ultut.il purposes oi for 
tin purpo < s ol ti uh iiul agiieultuie (which shall 
not have been put up in puisuimee ot some ohh 
gntion in tint belnlf), then ill such building, 
inginis, mil nncbinny shall be the property of 
tin fin nt ind shill be n movable by him, not 
wit Int Hiding the same miv consist of separate* 
buildings m ill it the sum, or my pul thereof, 
may be built in or pirnniuntly Jixed to the soil, 
m> is the ten mt miking such re men il do not in 
anywisi ju|un tlie land or Inidilitigs belonging to 
the lmdloid, oi oilitiwisi elo put the same m like 
jdight and eomlitioii as the suni wire in before tho 
election nf^ anything so leinoyed, piovitled that no 
tenant fell ill be entithd to nimne any such matter* 
oi thing without giving to the landlord or his 
igout one month’s pievions notice m writing of his 
intention so to do, and thereupon it shall he lawful 
for tho lamUoiil, or his agent, on his authority, to j 
elect to pm chase the matteis and tilings proposed 
toboiemoycd, anel the nght to rc'inove the same 
shall tlnieby cease, anel the same shall belong to 
the lmdloid, and the v iluo thereof shall be aseer 
tuned by two lefencs one to be chosen by each 
party, or by an umpire to be named by such referees, 
ami sli ill be* ]i ud or allows d m ue mint by the lanel- 
loril who shall hav'e so elected to pure base ’ This 
act is confined to Engl mel, but in questions of 
tixtuies as Mr Hunter observes, the common law of 
England liny mg been deemed practically* authori¬ 
tative m Scotland, the clause affords v .aluable matter 
foi consideration, as shewing what has been held 
advisable m England (Laiidloid and Taiant, p 290, 
til edition) In Scotland, it has been customary, in 
agricultural leases more* particularly, to determine 
the icspective rights of landlord and tenant by 
positive stipulation, and, for this reason, fewer 
points have been decided by the courts than in 
England 

As li'garels rnban tenements, the rule «eemB to be, 
that the tenant may* remove whatever he has fixed 
up for ornament or domestic use—e. g., hangings, 





IXAOCUS—FLAG OF THE PROPHET. 


•wainscot, stoves, Ac, but not such erections as bare 
become part of the tenement, and constitute per¬ 
manent improvements Thus, be cannot remove a 
conservatory fixed to and communicating with 
roomfi m a dwelling bouse by windows and doors 

FLA'OCUS, C Valehiu'}, a Roman poet, who 
flourished in the 1st c, and is supposed to navo died 
88 A.D Absolutely nothing is known regarding 
bis life He is the author of an epic poem on the 
Argonautic expedition, which m its extant form is 
incomplete Souio modern cutics, Wnguei among 
others, praise it extrav igautly, and pi icc the autboi 
next to Virgil, but the more general opinion of 
sound scholars is, that the woik is ratln i a spiunnn 
of learned muliouity tlian of genuine inspiration 
The editio purnipa ol tin Hi goimiitun apptaied in 
1472 Of modem editions, may hi inentnnicd those 
of Wagntr (Lott 1801) mid Lun uie (V iris 1S24) 
An English im final irinslatnni was publish)d by 
one Nicholas Whyte as tarly as ] )05 Smuliu 
translations ixist in Fiemh, It dun und Ucrinau 

FLACOITRTIA'CK/E i mtuid older oi exo 
genous plants, allied to Fission downs, lonnsting 
of bhruhs and snull trus, almost o,ilium ly ion 
fined to tlic w irnnst pvtfx ol tin gluhi M iny of 
tile species parhuilnly ot tin gums 1'lmoutha, 
produi e pleasant, sunt, 01 sub uni fruifs Fla 
rourtia mown is muili isieenud uni lullivitid 
ill the Moluce n \ imttn (g \ ) is pmdiiuil by i 
tier of this ordei 

FLAG, a pnpul u n uni hu in my indugenous 
plants with mviiiiI shapi <1 le ivis, mostly growing m 
moist situations It is sunn turn s p it lu ul ulv ippio 
pnattd to Iht specs s ol Jin (q \ ) ot Flow i r 
cle luco, but is eixui tl«> euy mdisi nmm iti ly 
to other plants of sinnlai folugi, is tin Atoius 
talamui (sec Aeom s), whu h is e illid Swict Hig 

FLAG (eommon to tin Tuitonn 1 nigu igi s, uni 
derived from a loot signifying to lly), i ilotli nl 
light material, capable of bung i vtunh il by the 
•Wind, and disigned to mdvtf known some flet oi 
want to b]h i tutors In the inny i 11 ig is the 
ensign carried as its distinguishing m ilk by eai h 
regiment, and also a small bmnu, with wlneli the 
ground to be occupied is marked out In flu n i\ v, 
the flag is of mori import me < often i instituting 
the only me ms xissils haic of eommiinic itine 
With each othir, oi with the slime Imi this 
pnrpose, deems of conspicuous rolouis (usu d)y 
block, white, red, yellow, or blue) ait hois ?tl it 
the mast head or at the gafl The flags having 
three forms—w 



1, the Square Flag, 2, tlic Pennant, 3, tho Burgei 

A very few patterns in eaeh nha[« give sufficient 
combinations of three or four fl igs to express any 
letter or word in the language The flag is also a 
sign of the rank of the principal pi rsou on board a 
vessel, as the ‘Roval Stand ml, containing the 
arms of the United Kingdom, w hieli is omy hoisted 
when a member of the royal family is on board, 
the Anchor of Hope, on a red ground, denoting 
the Admiralty, the pennant, wlueh specifies the 
admiral’s squadron to which the ship belongs {sto 
Flag officer) , and the ensign, which denotes 
the nation. 

The ensigns borne by ships-of-war of the leading 


states of the world ore as shewn below (in tbeso 
diagrams, the direction of the lines shews the colour, 
as in heialdry), viz. 

WHITE BLACK RED BLUE YELLOW CStlS 
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Flags of thi l’nnupal Maritime Nations 
1, llritmn, ml n si|,ii, I<ril tin, vlilli cntugit, 1, Britain, 
him m imi, I, liunri, r >, l.uaslu, 0, rrunma , 7, Italy, 

H [iliium, !) lliillinil, JO, AitMtrlu, 11, I! tiUecL Statin, 
12, spam , 11, I’tiituMil, H Oncci, 16, li)rkej , 1C, llen- 
maili, 17, Brazil, lb, Sweden 

A white fl ig is act opted throughout the world as a 
token of pc icc, and flag, as defiance, and a black 
flag denotes a pu it( , a flag of plain yellow usually 
signifies that tlic x t ssd bearing it is m quarantine 
See also Ljsjo.n Jac k 

FLAG OF ’1 HE PROPHET (Sanj ik Sherif) 
is thi siueil banner of tin Mohimmcdans It was 
originally of a white colour, and was composed of 
tho tut hail of the Romish, raptured by Mohammed 
A blick flag was, however, soon substituted in its 
place , i oasistmg of the i urtaiii that hung before the 
door of A yeah ih, one of the Prophet's wives This 
flig icgirdul by tin Mohammedans as their most 
sicuil rein, first lame into tin f possession of the 
follow! rx ot Omar at Damoticus, it afterwards fell 
into tin hands ot the Abbosi, then passed into 
those ot tin calitB o f Bagdad and Rohira, ani), at a 
lain penud, was Drought into Europe by Amurath 
HI It was covered with forty-two wrappings of 
silk, deposits d m a costly casket, and preserved!®. a 
chapel in the interior of the seragbo, where it is 
guarded by several emirs, with constant prayers. 





FLAG-CAPTAIN—FI.AGEOLET TONES 


The banner unfolded at the commencement of a object of special abhorrence, and this unfortunate 
war, and likewise carefully preserved, is not the race, exposed at all times to every capnce of the 
some, although it is believed by the people to be so popular will, suffered dreadfully from the fury of 
FLAG CAPTAIN, ui the Navy, is the captain of the Flagellants in many of the towns of Germany 
the admiral's hlup in any squadron, and is ordinarily an( ^ th® Netherlands. In the second outbreak of 
his nominee Flngcllantism about 1349, the outrages against 

FLAG LIEUTENANT is an officer who, m the 1’ ub } lc <l«ency were much more flagrant than at 
navy, performs such duties for an admiral as would lts , , !r ‘ st a l’l ,e * uantc and women lndiscnmi- 

- • 1 - - — nitfly now apjicaicd in public half naked, and 


devolve upon an aide do tamp in the army ... , , , - - , , ,, „ , , - 

communicates the udmii il’s ciders to the vaimus ostt utatiously undo went these self inflicted scourg- 
ships, either personally oi by signal , n !f lm,n( dl :| tc occasion of this new outburst 

minoOTiovu , J 7, , , of f anaticism, was the terror which pervaded society 

FLAG OFFICER, in the British .Navy, is in ,i utIn£ , the dreadful plague known as the Black 
admiral, vice admiral, or ion admit il He » Death, whirfi Ilctkcr, in lus Jnjitdtmics of the Middle 
^lled from his right to cmy, at the mast h.ad »t .Usinbea with temlilc fidelity The same 

the ship in which he suIh i dig dt noting his l ink ( \tra\aginui wtic again lcpcatid in Upper Uer* 
l 1 or an admiral, the flag is home at thi main, bn a niui}, tin provinces of tlic I > him, the Netherlands, 
vice Admiral, at the fou , mil for a nai idnnral, Swit/crlmd, Sweden, and euu Eugland Although 
at tho mnuen thi flag bung, m iitlni < isi, ltd, rlt r 01 <iusly ixeluthil from 1’innie, those fanatics 
white or blue, accouling to tin s.piadioi, tow Inch U1 ul t rula . ln t., Avignon, then the resi 

the officer belongs lilt nee of the popes, when tiny were condemned 

FLAG SHIP, the ship in a fli 1 1 wlm h be its the by a bull of Clement \J 11n mama gradually 
admiral’s flag, and tliernfoio forms a sort of cmtri i subsided, nor <lo wi igim find any permanent trace 
to which all other vi ssrfs must look bn oirli rs It of it till tin bi ginning of the m xt u ntuiy In the 
IS usually the largest vessd iu tin fl< < t i V (, lr J4J4, a new trooji ol Flagellants, locally called 

. FLA'GELLANTS, thi mini gnui to eutam 1 F/u/ln, mnle then ippt uanu in Thuringia and 
bodies of fanatical luthusmsts, who, at \ irious 1 Lowi i S ixony, lent wing and t ven (\ iggeratmg the 
intervals fiom thi l.ltli to tin Ibtli < , mailt thur wildest txti ivignntis of tin n pitdtctssors These 
appearance in tlic dillmnt conntms of Emojit, m w f unfits ipptai to lnvi i< justed all the 
proclaiming the wrath of God against the itniup ’iccuwtl ltligious us.i- t, md unittil all external 
laon of tht times, maitiug smntrs to ttone foi sin j worship, plumg tlitir ifcire illume on faith and 
by self inflicted scouiinngs m flagi llations, mil ‘ fl igc lintion ’ Tlicir Itadtr was rilled Couiad 
themselves publicly inlorting this ixhoilatiou by Nt limnlt Tluy icjicud not only the doctrines of 
voluntaiy scouigmg of thiinsdvis, uiel by othoi , tht thuitli upon thi satiuuents, but also purga 
forms of self castigition In lugt and tlisortlcily tory and pi ly us foi the tit id Selunidt jirotended 
bands—frequently lit ultel by pinsts, mil l>y fm | i drum mission, md jnoel unit d tint the blood of 
atlCS in the uistunif ol piusts md monks, lit u 11 igtll ition was tin tnu avt titling gaiment of the 


worship, plumg tlitir ifcire ultimo on faith and 
‘ fl igc lintion ’ Their Itadtr was called Couiad 
tSt hinnlt They icjicud not only the doctrines of 
tht tliuith upon thi sail intents, but also purga 


bands—frequently lit ultel by pinsts, mil by fm | i drum mission, md plod unit d tint the blood of 
atlCS in the uistunif ol put sis md monks, in u 11 igtll ition was tin tnu avt titling gaiment of the 
mg banners and utiufixis aloft, then bit ist mil, gospi 1, tint it avis mini pie emus than the blood 
shoulders bare, and then fact conualid by a hood I of the maityis, and i suit pisspoit to eternal 
or mask, each armed with a lit i\y knotb tl seourgt, i lite The violence of Ihcst f unities drew upon 
loaded with lead oi lion-tiny m ntlml fimn town , thun the siverist. punishments of the Inquisition 
to town, chantiug hymns full ol dumm i itions of J Many of tin m win iipitilly uniiltmiiul, and 
vengeance and ot woe In flu most puhlit plat e of Schmidt luiuself w is buintd at bangerhiusen in 


each town which they onfeit d tluy tlmw thtm 


Then dm turns, eouqirist d in fifty articles, 


selves upon the earth, with tht n unis ixtuiilul welt tomltii’iied m tin Count il ot Gonstance 


m the form of i erbss, anti time inllitUil ujion 'nitsi sti mge < \ua\ igmets ue leprobiteit by 
themselves the diseiplroe of stmuging, fieqmntly the Boniau l dtliolic (Tiuieli in tmiimou with all 
to blood, and earn to imitilitnm Kieli nitmbtr olliei Clin .tun <ommumties , lmt Roman Catholics 
enrolled himself feu .»1 iliys, m hoimui of flu { (tilying on I Cm i\ 27, CoJoss ni 5) hold the 
yeais of the life of nui Lmtl on e ittli, iml all lawfulness, and ivui the meritonous character, 
for the tune professed t iitut poverty, subsisting of aoluntny stlf clnstist meat, if undertaken with 
only cm alms or voluntaiy ollti mgs T lit st fanatic d tine dispositions, pi at Used without ostentation oi 
movements, resembling, in some lospiots, at lc u,t, funtieism, and auiinateil by a lively faith and a 
tho religious levivvls of our own turn, iccumd at him hopi m the incuts of Christ This is the 
frequent intervals The most lcinnk ibk, how self i istigation known under the name of ‘the 
ever, arc three m numhii The lust oiiginited it Diseipline’ i foim of mortification not imfrequent 
Perugia iu I2C0, at a time when society in Italy in the monistic state, uid tvtn practised by lay 
was greatly tlisoiganisetl by ihe hug tonfimied p< rsons, and these sometimes of the highest rank, 
struggles of the Guelph ami Ghibtllim fit Lons both m am it nt and m modem times Compare 
The very disorders of tin turn prepaiid the wav Foistnuanu’s J)u Chnstlulwn Gewlergegellscluytm, 
for tills rt'llgious itaeLon Nutnbeis erowdtd to \V idduig’s Anna (a Jilntorum Fxitrum, Kayualdi’a 
follow the new cry, until at last llie hotly bee imt Continuation of Baronins, Mosheim’s Church Hutomi 
so formidable as to draw upon itsrff the suspicions (Sount s’ ed ), Gieselci’s KticJtenqeuJiicktc, Mdman’s 
of Manfieil, the son ot Undent II, by whom it Calm Chiuttiaintij, and Wetsir’s Kirchoi-Lexicon 


sti mge (vLavigincts ue leprobited by 


F LA'GEOLET, a wind instrument witli a mouth- 


was vugoiously suppiesscd Latu offshoots of the LA - GEoLET a wlnd ln8tru ment witli a mouth- 
rnrty raadt their appearance m Bav inn, Austin, hu tLo com ’ mon whistle It is made of box- 

Moravia, Bohemia, Poland and France when to ^ several pieces, and has holes for 

their extravagant prat Lees, they added still greater ^ f ^ t]le flut / According to Burney, 

shed in self flagellation had a share with the blood FLAGEOLET TONES is the uame given to the 
of our Lord m atoning foi sin, they mutually^ harmonic notes of the violin, vloloncello, and other 
confessed and absolatd caeli ollur, and derlared stnnged instruments, which notes are produced by 
them voluntary penances to be a substitute for s .all the finger lightly touching the string on the exact part 
the s icraments of the churt h, and for all the minis wlueh generates the harmony, ana not by pressing, 
traLonsof the clergy Tht Jews were to them an the string down to the finger-board. The string 
360 v 



FLAG STOKE—FLAME. 


♦ 


vibrate# on both side# of the finger, the long side 
dividing itself into parts of the same length as the 
short tode See Hjlrmonicb The inventor of the 
manner of playing flageolet tones is said to have 
been Domenico Ferrari The best work on the 
subject is by Collmet 

FLA'GSTONE, a rock w lucli (edits into tabular 
masses, or flags of various size and thickness, in the 
original plains of stratification Flagstones arc 
generally sandstones, combined with more or less 
argillaceous or calcmeons matter, some, howevei, 
are indurated clays, and othcis thm bedded luue 
stones. They aie usul for paving, cisterns, &i 
The most famous are thosi of F, staling (North 
Wales), remirkible for tluir luge size, cion gram, 
and gieat beauty, thosi of Yorkshire, also of huge 
sue, and of great h irducss uul toughness , and 
those of Caithness, which aie ottuinily lough and 
durable The Caithness flags belong to th< Old 
Red Sandstone, the Ynikslnte aie tikin fiom the 
millstone grit illusion of the ( o il Measures 

FLA'MBORODGH HEAD (Sixou, Fit am 
buryh), a mowontory of tlie Yoikblnri coast, and 
forming the noithcin bound iry of Bndhngton 1 
Bay It ti minutes a l.uigi of white pel pen | 
dieular chalk tilth,, t> milts long, mil 100 to 150 
feet high Its rugged side, tout tin Himv civirns, 
and in the si i neu aie pictuusipu chilli links, 
which swanu with m a buds '11k chilk ointims 
fossd spongt s, cuuoids, Li On th< III id is i light 
house, 214 fut high, sun 10 nnhs oil, and in lit 
54° T N , and long 0 "> F Auoss tin puimsuli 
ending in thi Hi id, runs i ditili, with two lines ot 
defence and bieast wolks, called 1) mc’s l)yki, but 
really an ancuut Bntisli wink 

FLAMBOY ANT, tin litist style ot Gothic 
archltectuii which preuulid m Fi nice It prrvulul 
there duinig the 15th and pirt of the lbtU i on 
tunes, md corresponds to the l’< i pemlicul« (q v ) 
in England. The mum is denve d liom tho limit 
like forms of tin tranry ot tin windows, pun Is, 
&c (fig 1) The characteristics of this styli uc 



Fg 1 —Window, H.irfieur 


minute and elaborate ornament, combined with 
general bareness of surface The crockets, for 
instance, are generally cut into a great number of 
small leaves, while they are placed far apart, the 
mouldings are divided into large empty hollows, 


and small thm fillets myl beads; the fi dials have 
crockets minutely carved, set upon bare pyra 
midol terminals, the aroh-mouldings are divided 
into a great number of small parts, and want the 
boldness aud decision 
of tho earlier styles 
Tlieso mouldings are 
frequently' abutted on 
the pillais in tonti- 
nuid do a u them with¬ 
out any cips, and 
when there arc caps, 
they au sm ill and 
without i Hi it Sic 
lig 2 When mould 
mgs join, tin y ire fre- 
qui ntly run tlnough 
mu auothii, so as to 
appiai to interlace 
The effeit is intonate 
ratliei than bt uitiful, 
suggtstou, like tin 
rest of tin styli, of 
ingenuity in stone 
Hitting ritlier thm 
ait Tin doorways 
mid windows no 
noun turns 1 irge and 
inn (as in fig 1) butwlnli tin si aie highly enriched* 
tin gi in id smfui of thi building is left too 
pi mi Thm vn nnny luge buildings in Franco 
ixuutul in this style, but it is uRuvlly portions 
only winch me fine, not the goner il effi et Some 
of thi spirts of this pi nod aie also vuy beautiful 
The ninth sime of Chartn s O itln dial, for e\ iruple, 
is (onsidi ml oil, of thi. finest m Fiance 

FLAME is ipirtuulai form of (Jombustion (q v) 
or binning Oiiliuuy eombustiou (ousists in the 
oxygen of tin atmosphtu combining with some 
mmbustibli siibstanei so r ipnlly as to give out light 
and In at When tin lombustiblc is either originally 
a gis, oi becimn s so by the heat, the combustion 
tikis the foim of flame Flame, then, is the 
limning of a gis In most easts, the gis of flame is 
ifompoiiiul of hydrogin uul eaibon, with minute 
jnrtnies of nohd cubon suspimlid m it, and is 
ioniu d fiom tin full (coil, tallow, At ) being dtcom 
post il by the lit at, The hi at anil light of flame 
vary with tin gas liydiogtn pi educes great heat, 
but little light The lighting power of a gas 
dopinds upon tin pioportum of eaihon it contains, 
the p.vtielts of winch become glowing hot before 
being tonsumt d 
Tin flamt of a lamp or candle, 
or snnpli gas ]i t, consists of a 
hollow cone, m the euitie of 
which there is no combustion 
The ci utral spai i appears 
dark only by contrast with tho 
lummoui tout which sunounds 
it It consists, m ri olity, of 
trausp ircnt invisible eoinpoiiuds 
of curbon and hydrogin, wluth 
an constantly using in vajiour 
from thi w lek it a gl iss tubt, 
open at both tnds, bo laid 
obliquely in tin flame of a 
t milk, with its lower extremity 
in the fi irk c entral space above 
the wick, it will <(induct 'Way 
a portion of the combustible vapour, which may 
kindled like a gas. j t at its upper end, as repre¬ 
sented in tig 1 This dark portion of the flame may 
be called th< area of no combustion < ( " 

The luminous cono which envelops th£ &>tk 
space is the area of partial combustion The oxygen 



Fig 2 













FLAMENS—FLAM1XLAN WAY 


of the atmosphere peaetaates to this depth, but not 
in sufficient quantity to oxidise or bum both the 
carbon and the hydrogen, it therefore unites with 
the hydrogen, for which it has the stronger attrac 
lion, and leases the cm bon 
free The outer cone is named 
r the area of complete combustion, 
bfcause there the carbon units 



Fig 2 
a, Bros of no rom- 


with sufficient oxygon to burn it 
cutirtly Tho light is piodui id | birds of powerful 
in the area of partial combustion, I sung, anil fly either 
where the caibon is set Iik ftom i m strings or in 
the hydingcn in tin foim of solid I wtdgi shaped flock i 
pal tick s, and is hi ati d to wink J like glint a smgli 
ness by the combustion of tin , lord li uling tlu win 
hydiogi 11 The eoiuliustum ot | for tho flink Tin_y 
the t ubon in tin outti ioiu, by 
whidi it is (onyirtul into i u 


of the small crustaceans, molluscs, worms, small 
fishes, seeds, &c, which are the F’s food, and 
to separate them from the mud with which they 
may be uunglod The upper surface of the tongue 
is also furnished on both sides and at the base with 
numerous small flexible horny spines, directed back¬ 
wards Unlike the ordinary Anatidai, flamingoes 
hue great part of tho tibia, as well as the tarsus, 
n iked, m tins resembling all the Waders They are 


tmshon, h, oren of borne and g m, prodm ts he it but 
partial cnclmMinr, sn lltt) , IS> t „ )l0 |, IU ] V 

'ei nroa of complcto , , , ^ 

oombustiou ti in ilni 

I'll il i ubon i \i it-i in a olid 
state m tilt wluti put of ill mu, is u uldy .ln«n 
by holding n piei i ot wliilt i irtliin w in into if, 
which becomes toaliil with < iibon m tin iorm ot 
soot No soot is deposit d in tin dtik oi no i is i 
bustion mea of the Jlaini be< un Dure tin c.uhon 
is in ilieiTinal (onibimlion with hyilnt.n, ionium, 
a gas The cubnn In <onus solid only wluu tin 
hydiogi n deserts it as it woe, to undt with ow'tu 
Tlu hii'hly llluinin iting pown ot (ompoimd, of 
hjdiogen tml caibon i thus tiucid to tin lot, tint 
then In/dlo'/m and union do not twin snnidtuniwidi/, 
blit lucre^iii’ily, and in tnh a n n/th it the oik In oft 
the Other wluh hot It n tpnti po -able to make tin m 



sddom makr use of 
then wibbul tut fin 
swimming, to wlm h 
tin h ngtli of tin ii 
li gs is not will 
uliptid, the usi ot 
tin nitmluant bom' 
l itlio to snpjKirt 'j 
thou on soft muddy 
bottoms Win n tml 
mg Huy kiiptlnn 
fi 11 in ilmo t ton 
stmt motion, ts if 
to stn the mud 
1 lu ml red p ui iy r sonu 
turn c lx sim hiding togetlun in the shallow 
w itos oi silt mil sins of tiopual co ists chiefly 
nl \si i mil Atru i t on tin bank* ot nvers or 
ml uni 1 ikix, mil by tin n lugi si/i md rich colours 


nun^n (Phanicapterus ruler ) 


burn snnultam onsly , but whin liny do, tin li"ht j m iking i biillnnt spot u li Tiny make their 


evolved is very ftibli This 1 iki * pint in th 
‘Bunsen burnit,’ in wlinh m is illnwid to nn\ 
With tlu gas bt fore iimibustiou 

FLA'MENSwm mu sis m moiutltomi diiotid 
each to somt spun] doitv Thin wot liUun in 
all The chief of these "[/’'tow inn, Mapni s) wm tin 
flamens of Jupito, of Wus and of hhiumii , who 
were always piti mans, the run oiling Iwohi (Fla 
mines Minou *,) wot cliosi n fnnn tin jihbmns 1'lu 
flamuis wot elcekd at lust by tin Conntui Cm iota, 
but aftoiwirds by tlu Coniifm Tnlmla md woe 
installed into linn olhu by tin* mi]hoik digmtiry 
of the Roman pagan religion, tlu Pont ifi j Minimus 
Tht ilamtu of .lupito w is i pmiligul pit son , hi 
was not lcgimid to tike m oatli, w is ittonhit by 
a hetor, lus house was m asylum, and Iil bid i si at 
in the senate Hut all this w is attend'd by mimii 
©us superstitious restrictions In might not li ive a 
knot* on any put of Ins iltm nor touch llnui, oi 
leaven, oi lcivouil bic.ul, hi might not tenth oi 
name a dog, or mount a lunst or hi i night out o* 
the city, Ac His wift, tailed Flunumei, was 
subjected to simil u restriet.ons, and w lieu she dn d, 
the fliunen was obligtd to ri sign The majority ol 
Homan writers uttiibuto tho institution ol flamens 
to Xu in a 

FLAMl'NGO ( Phceniropterus ), a genus of birds 
which untd recently was plated by all naturalists 
among tlu Gi nllatores (Waders), but is now gt nei 
ally ranked tmong the Palmipedes, and evui referred 
to the family of A nahila The lull is Jai "e, tlteper 
than broad and sudilinly nuved downwards near 
the inutile, so that, as the bird wades and seeks its 
food, oitlna m the w ittr oi in the mud, it makes 
use of the bill in a reversed position, tho uppci 
mandible being lowest Tho odgis of both man 
dibits aie fiumshed with small anil very fine 
transtersi lammic, whith serve, like those m the 
the ordinary AnaUdce, to prevent the escape 


in si m mu sin , si npmg togitliu ahtijiof mud, 
on tlu top oi whn li is tin inst, imd it is said 
tli it tin long It gs of tin ft male F oftt u hang down 
into tht w ittr during the incnbation, not btrng 
i i ily diiposid of othiiwiti —Then ait several 
sjiti ns ot I 1 ’, hut y 1 iv simil ir to t uli other, both ill 
giptaiaui c and habits Oni sjh cu s only visits the 
south of I uiojie tin <’minium 1 ? (/’ ) liber), a bird 
nn isming fully foui ft 11 fiom the tip oi the bill 
to tli it oi tlu tul, md six futfiomtlie tip of the 
lull to tin dials, the mah, when m full plumage, 
is of i lost ted colom, with dttp purple wings, 
thi inn do md tlu young for several years, are less 
bulliant, the young at lust being whitish, and the^ 
ltd lirst appearing on the wings—The Amekican 
F (1‘ Ameruanusr or Chdcnsa) is of a more orange 
tint, md is abundant on many parts both of the 
oastf rn md w t sk m < oasts of America 
FLAM I Nl AN WAY ( Via Flammia), the great 
nortln m road of ancient Italy, leading from Home 
to \nmlimm (Jtimiiu) on the Adnatic It was 
tonstiuokd by C Flamnuns dunng his censorship 
(220 l. t ), and was designed to secure a free com¬ 
munication yvith the recently conquered Gaulish 
tuntoiy T'he F W was one of the most cele- 
biiktl mil most frequented roads of Italy botb 
(lining the penod of the Republic and of the 
Umpire Its nnjKirtance may lie estimated from 
tin lad, that when Augustus (27 b c) appointed 
prisons of consular dignity road surveyors for the 
othn highways of his dominions, ho reserved the 
cue of the F W for hnnself, and renewed it 
tlnoughout its whole length Its general direction 
w is nortlieily Leaving Rome, it kept for the most 
pait it no great distance from the Tiber till it 
reached Narma (Nam i), where it struck off m a 
noi th-easterly direction, passing Interamna (Tend) 
and Spoletium ( Spoleto ), and reaching the foot of 
the Apennines, at Forum Flammu. Crossing the 
central ridge of the Apennines, at Ad Enaem (La 



FLAMSTEED—FLANDERS. 


Schieggiat), it again proceeded in a northerly direc¬ 
tion, pursuing much the name line of route as the 
modern road from Fohgna to Fono, and reached the 
Adriatic at Fanum Fortun® (Fano), whence it 
wound along the coast to Amrnnam (Ramim), whore 
it aided, or rather where the name ceased, for the 
Via ./Emilia (see Emtman Provinces) was just a 
continuation of it The whole length of the road 
from Rome to Aruninura was (according to the 
•Jerusalem Itinerary), 222 miles, and according to the 
Antomne, 210 miles Ri mains of it still exist at 
various places, and assist the antiquary in tracing its 
direction 

FLAMSTEED, Jolts, the first astronomt r roj al 
of England, for whose use the ltoyal Ohscrv itory 
at Groemvitli (callul Flunstced House) was built, 
was born near Derby, 10th August 1010, nndculy 
devoted hirnstlf to matin limtic il and istronoimi il 
pursuits W hile yt t a youth, he masti ltd the the oiy 
of the calculation of ellipsis, and his i lit illations 
of some ri markable eclipses ot tin moon wen 
the means of introducing him to the notnc of tin 
emment scientific men of hi time, unong othoisto 
Sir Jonas Moore, then Surveyoi genual ot tin Old 
nance, through whom, and m touneetiim with whose 
department, lie w is appoint* 1 astronomu to tin 
lung in 167." Thi yin following, the Obsen itoiv 
at Giouiwich w is built, ami 1’’ lagan tli it si nes ot 
observations tbit eon tituti tin toimm net mint o* 
modem prutical astionomy He toimid tin fu-it 
tiustworthy catilogui of tin livid sins and fin 
lushed those' lunii obsuv items on which Niwtmi 
dipiudttl for tin vilification of Ins Inn u 1 hi oiy 
Extracts fiom the popi is ut F, found in thi Obsci 
vatoiy by Ml Fiautis Hilly md publisbiil by 
authority of the Ydmu dty m IS > r >, hi ought to ligbt 
a very sfi irp quart cl tint hul taken plait hi tween 
F and Newton iiidllalliy with ugaitl to tlu publi 
cation of thi lesults of F’slibouis 'Fin /Jiifontr 
CceleaUi Jhitaniuca, lus gimt vvmk, in thin vols, 
giving an account ol tin mi thuds ind it suits ot 
astronomical observation up to Ina turn, w is hi gun 
to be printed before lus ell ith in 1710, but w is not 
published till 1727 Itmiybi mi ntiom il th it F , 
while following Ins scientific pm suits, qualifiul 
hnnself foi holy orilcis, anil m 1081 was pit si nted to 
the liviug of Burslow, m l-iuriey, winch lie htltl tdl 
his death 

FLAN CUES, or FLANQUES, m Herildry, an 
composed of arched lines drawn fiom the upptn 
angles of the escutcheon to the bast points ( Tin 
armies of the flam his iihnost meet in the ci litre of 
the shield Tin Flanchcs are an oreLnary little used 
in Scotch heialelry 

FLANCONNADE, a thnist in Fenemg (q v) 

FLA'NDERS was formnly the name of an 
extensive and almost mill pendent territory mini 
counts,’ and embraeing, besides the pri si nt 
Belgian provinces of tlu same nam , the southern 
portion of the prov ince ot Ze ilanrl in Holland, and 
'some of the depirtments in the north-east of 
France Caesar found this ilistnct inhabited by thi 
Monni, the Menapn, and the Nervn, and having 
conquered these tribes, he auncxed the country 
Under the rule of the Franks, the river Scheldt, 
which flowed through the d’stnc t, formed the boun 
dary line between Neustna and Austrastia, in conse 
quenoe of which the northern and south western 
part of the territory comprised under the term 
F, although itB population was di cidedly Germanic, 
came to belong to Fiance, while the south-east, 
Although to a large extent non-Germanic, was after 
1007 included m the German Empire. K obtained 
its name from the VUindergau (paijvs FUmdrensu, 
the district around Bruges and Sluis), whose counts 


had been made wardens of the north-eastern coasts 
of France at the period of the incursions of the 
Normans, m the latter half of the 9th o, t and 
who extended the name of their hereditary posses¬ 
sions to the whole district which they governed. ! 
The first count or tnarkgrafr of the country is said 
to have been B ililvvm, surnamed li ran dr Far (Iron* >, 
Arm), who married Judith, tlio daughter of King 1 
Charles tlu Bildof France, and widow of Ethel wulf, 
king ot England, md nftorwarils rocuived the newly 
criatid ‘maik’ nr county, in 8G4, ns a hereditary 
fief fioni lus fit lit i in law He extended his tern- 
toms bv thi addition of Artois, which was held, 
by bis sutiossms until I’liihppi Auguste reunited 
it to l'i mu Hi died in 87 l ), but not until ho had 
miugmatid tin liidii'itnil gioatiuss of V by intro- 
ilucmg into it i gieat numlni of workmen skilled 
in tin munitaiturc of woolltu and other goods 
Riltlwin IV, oi tin Be mini, oue of the successors 
ol Riltlwin Ihn\ ih Fit, ltetiud in fief fiom the 
1'arijn ioi lit ui y II tin burgiivniti of Ghent, Wal 
ilu ion, nnd the I'd mils of Zt iJiud, and thus became 
a pimie ot tin tiunmn cnqiiM He was succeeded 
fiy 111-, sou Elide ui V, oi thi 1’ious (10.16 -1007), 
who min isiil Ins possiB-iions by the additiou of 
tin Genu in tirutoiy bt tween the Si helilt and the 
Hi mb i, bi longing to the duchy oi Lower Lorraine, 
'In tins hi idilt il Tnuiiuy, the supremacy over the 
bishopnc ot ( imliriv (to wiiiih, till the erection 
of the mw bishopric of Anas the county of 
Flamlt rs hid hi i n 111 li sinstnally suhnnlmatc), and 
tin uumty of llim.iult Hilling tin Middle Ages, 

F figiiiul piomini ntlv m tin politic al affairs of 
Emopi— thi i mints ot F being more powerful 
uni in lit hi timii m my Jiurupi an kings Baldwin 
J X , tIn jiHindi i ot tlu Jiitm kingdom at Constan¬ 
tinople, dull in 1206 having two daughters, one of 
whom ilu d without ilnldien , the othei bequeathed 
llamiult to lohn ot Avinius, hei son by her 
lust niairnigc, anil F to Guy Hampii ne, hei sou 
by a sieonil mnriagi Mi mwhile, tin* industrial 
pmsjii nty of tlu citus ol *F hid bi ennui so great, 
th it t In i iti/t ns In g in to h 11 tin ir own power, and 
to claim nidipcndi mi They funned republican 
communities like Die fne utiis of Germany, with 
tins dilleiemi tint tiny' idmittnl the nominal 
su/i'iamtv of tlu counts But they were not afraid 
to tal i uji aim i in ill tan c of then liberties against 
their nominal masti is Witness the insurrection 
lu uli il by J ihob van Art* vi ldi (q v ) against the 
u uel govi rnment of Count Loins I On the marriage 
of Maigui nte, tlu daughter and heiress of Louis if, 
Count of Flandeis, to Pluhp the Bold of Burgundy, 
the country was united to the Burgundian terri¬ 
tories in 1,181, ind afterwards shiicd the fortunes 
ol that duiliy 'Jhe dukes of Burgundy brought 
gnat pari of the forinti iluthy of Lower Lorraine 
under then dominion, and thus laid the foundation 
for the subsequent union of the states of the Nether¬ 
lands, m u Inch F contmui il to form one main 
i omponeut p irt On tin th itli of Charles the Bold, 
tluse ti'nitinies passed m 1177, to the House of 
IIjpsLiiig, by thr mart lagt of Ins daughter Mary 
to thi Archduke Maximilian Afti r Burgundy had 
p.issiil with King Philip 11 to the Spanish lino 
of the House of li ipsburg, the territory of F was 
consul( rably diuunishc d, 03 not only was the portion.' 
called Hutch Flanders transferred to the Estates* 
general by tbe peace of Wi stphalia, hut, in the 
time of Louis XIV Franco seized upon another 
portion of F, as also a part of Haiuault, Ctunbray, 
and Alton, and was confirmed in her possession 
the peace of Aix la Chapelle, of Nimegueny asu1 oL 
Utrecht By the last, and by the treaty of peac# 
concluded at Rastadt, the remains of the SwnSjsfa' 
Netherlands again fell into the hands of the Bouse 
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FLANDERS—FLATTERY. 


of Austria In 1794, F, like the other provinces of 
Belgium, was incorporated with the French Republic, 
and afterwards with the Empire, and formed tht 
departments of Lys and Escaut, the Congress of 
Vienna, however, conferred these portions on the 
new kingdom of the Netherlands, with which tin y 
remained urnted till the formation of the kingdom 
of Belgium (q v) The Belgian portion of T w 
now divided into the provinces of East and Wist 
Flanders (q v) —Comp ire I’raet, Histoii e tie* Comh s 
th Flandn*, ft de POrupnt tie* Commit lit , Flu mum li •> 
(Brussels, 1828), l.e Gliy, ]fi*tmre da. Condi » d< 
Flandren jum/u'd VAvtnnnent dui JJurt t/t Hum 
aogae (2 vols , l’aris, 181')), K e r\ y n vui Lttfeii 
hoven, Hwtoire de Flandrei ((> vols, Biussels, 1817 
—1851), &o 

FLANDERS, TtUsi, a pi ovine c in the north west 
of Belgium, is boundtd on the E by the province! 
of Antwerp and Briliant, on tin >S by tint of 
Hamault, on the W by th it o! West 1‘ 1 meh rs iiul 
on the N by the Dutch pi ovine e of 7* dand It 
has au arc a of 1140 square miles, and a popul ition 
which amounted in 1859 to 7 r *l,8t,j, or 090 to the 
squarejnile East F is the most populous proi im < 
of the most populous coiiutiy ui Em opt S<( 
Belgium It is vvitueil in indy by the Scheldt, 
and by its affluents tin Lys md the Dench r J’lie 
surface is low and level The soil h is lie t n lcmh led 
extremely ie rtile by me ms of spade cultivation md 
an excellent manuring By stun Besides the oidi 
nary vane ties of grim, potatoes, f lav, lump, anel 
hops are produced in gre it quantity The elistmt 
in the north east of the provnie c be tw eon tlie ton ns 
of Antwerp and Ghent, is edeluded as i flax 
growing quarter The nimulactuus au chiefly 
lace, damasks, linens, woollens, bobbin net, silk, 
and coiclage , sugar re fining, bulling, .anil distilling 
are also carried on Chit t tonus, Ghent, Alost, mil 
Dendormondc 

FLANDERS, Wkm, the most western province 
Of Belgium, is bouiieh el on the N 1>> the North Si i, 
and on tlio W and S by Fiance Its an i is 1217 
square miles, and its popnl ition m lS r >9 amounted 
to 634,918 Its chief rivers art the Lys and the 
Iser, but it is witirul by numerous smalli'i 
streams, and is mteisecteel by many important j 
canals Its Rurface is flat, with sillily lulls in 
the south and along the coast, inel its soil sanely, 
but well cultivated mil pioelnetive It has fewer 
products and mauufactuus than E.vst Flanders 
Chief towns, Bruges, Couitrai, auel Oatend 

FLANGE, a mn oi piojcction upon a tube oi 
cylinder of metal ot other matcuil, to serve as i • 
bearing, oi afloul means of fixing it, feu example', I 
the piojoctmg mn on the tires of the wheels of 1 
railway carnages is c ilkd a flange 

FLANK (the side) a worel use el in many sense's in ' 
military matters Flank* of an oi mi/ are the wings, 1 

or bodiL's of men on the right anil le ft extre mttn s, | 
prepared to close hi upon an enemy who shall attack | 
the centre Flank Jita aie the soldius marching on ; 
the extreme light and Je ft of a company or "any j 
other body of troops Flank itimpani/ is the com ! 
pony on the right or left when a battihon is in 
line, the grenadier auel light inf mtry companies 
usually occupy these positions, and are known as 
flank companies, whether with the lemamder of tile 
icgiment or not A flunking parti/ is a body of horse 
or foot employed m hanging upon auel harassing the 
flank of an enemy’s force - Flank, as applied in For- j 
tihcation, w ill be best described under that article , 
(q v) The flank* of a frontier are certain salient 
P°ints in a national boundary, stiong by nature and 
art, anil ordinarily projecting somewhat beyond the 
general hue The effect of these flanks is to protect 
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the whole frontier against an enemy, as he dare 
’ not penetrate between them. With tk'c risk of their 
1 garrisons, reinforced from their own territories, 

1 attacking his rear, and cutting off communication 
between lnm and his base. Sflistria and Widin 
1 were flanks of tho Turkish frontier during Omar 
Pasha’s campaign m 1853 and 1854 Similarly, 
in tin ev<nt of an invasion of England from the 
coast of Sussex or Kent, Portsmouth and Chatham 
would he formidable flanking gammons, which 
would almost necessarily have to be subdued before 
tin invalid eould inarch on London 
j In tvolutions, * to flank’ is to take such a posi 
tion w ith troops as uthei to aid one’s own army in 
an alt nk on the. enemy, by leading the lattoi to 
1 suppose that his flanks aic in danger in his pic sent 
position, oi to prevent him from advancing on one’s 
umiiHilcs by tlirc itcimig his fl mkb if he should do 
so To outflank is to succeed by runner uvros m com 
minding the 11 mk or an enemy who has been, on his 
pirt, fndt fouling to flank one’s own force 
FLANNEL (Welsh, quhnita, fiom r/irlan, wool, 
liked to Lai land), i woollen fabric, ililloring from 
broadcloth and most otha woollen fabrics in being 
woven of y irn moic loosely twisted, and having less 
dressing Tin lust flume 1 is made m the neigh- 
bemthood of Welshpool mil Newtown, in Wales, 
from the wool of the Welsh mountain sluep, and 
is commercially knew .vs Welsh (linneJ Large 

epi mtetics art dso m i in "West L vmivshue, West 

\ oilvsline md the i lghhourhootl of Leeds A 
mine elose-ly spun and woven fl nine 1, used foi 
emketing md lowing slurts Ike, anel dyed anel 
prmte el with \ aiious colours md pitterus, is made 
in the west of England cloth making distuct, m the 
vicinity of Ktiiuiil, in Glomesttrslme Fine light 
flanntl of this Emil is in iile m Frinet and Belgium, 
some of this is twilled, mil approaches nearly m 
epiolity to Kiench mtimocs, but is much softer 
The eh m mil im this sort of fancy shirting flannel 
has of 1 etc become e onside ruble, and has leel to the 
production of mmy v me ties, which, though beaimg 
thf num of flannel, vaiy so materially iron) the 
original Wtlsh llmnil, tint they can scarcely be 
me luck el with tilt in iinelti any gcntral definition 
Co erst Jlinnol, e Ult ei (lalway*, is made in Ireland, 
and is chiefly lisnl by the peasantry of the country 

FLAT, a musical dear acta, sh ipeel thus b, which, 
whtn jilice el Inline a note, lowers that note half a 
tone When plve tel vt the beginning of a piece of 
music, it eh notes that all thf notes on the line or 
Bpacc on w Inch it is placed, with their, octaves above 
anel lx low, are to be pi tyeel Hit 

FLAT FISH, a popular name of the fishes of the 
family Phuiowduln (q v), is the flounder, plaipe, 
solo, turbot, hvhlmt, &c , whieh have the body 
much coinpieased, and tilt sides unsymmetnoal, 
swimming on one side Tt is sometimes extended in 
its Mgmiie ition so ns to meliiele skates and other 
fishes of tlic Ray m v) family, which are very 
filth re nt, bung cartilaginous fishes, quite symirfe- 
trnal, itul swimmmg on the lielly, although, like 
the PhnwHKtidu , generally keeping dose to the 
bottom It is never applied to the much compressed 
syinnutucal fishes, such as the dory, which swim 
in tlu ordinary posture of fishes, tuc dorsal edge 
upw mis, the vential downwards. 

FLA'TTERY, Cai'F, a headland of Washington 
territory, on the Pacific coast of the United States, 
marks the south side of the enhance of the Strait 
of Juan do Fuca. It is m lat 48° 24' N., and in 
long 124° W —Another headland of the same 
name is found on the east coast of Australia, in lat. 
14° S, and loug 145° 20' E It is about 30 sulea 
to the north of Endeavour Bay 




FLATULENOB-PLAX 


FL A'TTTLENCE, detention of the stomach or 
bowels by the gaais formed jdunng digestion See 
Indigestion 

FLAVINE, or FLAVIN, is a yellow colouring 
matter employed m dyeing, and imported m the 
tondition of extract It is understood to bo the 
colouring matter of lurk (querution bark), and is 
used in place of quucition bark When treated 
with hot watei, flavine yitlds a yellow turbul solu 
tion, which, <>n si tiling, deposits a ydlow biown 
powdei M'hen i mplo> < d m dytmg the doth is iirsl 
treated with an ilumiuous nnndint (su Ou.no 
IKINUNG) , and on substquuit liumrisitiu in tin 
solution of flavine, i lim yellow lolmu is lixcil on 
the doth r llu cohunmg powii of the ixtiact 
flavme as inipotted is si gn it tint one omic< is 
equal in dyeing qualities in one pound of queicition 
bark. 

FLAX ( Li/tv hi) a gmus of plants uunpiisiug tin 
grtjatci jiurt ot the lntiuul oiln Lunma an 
exogenous oitlu alln d to (nutinai a anil (hnlul n, 
and consisting of annuil and puunuil bubucums 
plants, wntli i few small shiubs 1 hi ti an iboiit 
ninety known spuns ol tins oidei scattuid our 
tlie globe, but most ibunduit in I ill njx md the 
north of Afnci 'Hun leaves vie simple, entm 
Without fctipuhs and ginuilly alt< init< Tin 
Common Ti v\. oi Lim (L u»iUUti»niuni) is in 



Couimou Ua\ (tinuiii inifufi ninum) ' 

annual, v native ot l^jpt, of turn mrts of \m i, 
and of the south of 1 urope not tiulj mdl^eii us in 
Britain, although n >w nituiilisid and oftcu oecui 
ung m tornfields whidi is the casi ilso m liiinv | 
paits of the woild lhe most eoininon vnuty it 
the flax pi uit lus ivuy slender <ieot stem, two m 
three f( et high, bi nit lung only ne the top so as 

to forma lo >st eoiymh o' lloweis 'Ilit haves irt 
small, distant, anil 1 mu olati , tliL lloweis of a 
beautiful him, 1 unly wlnti rithti luoadti thin i 
sixpence, thi pi tils sh^litlj uotdiul ilon 0 the 
margin, the sepals oviti, 3nuveil, eihited, dcsti 
tute of glands , the t ipsult s st irctlv longti than 
the calyx, not bursting optn clistically, but firmly 
retaining then suds, whieli ut dark blown, glossy, 
oval oblong, flattened,wi'll icnti idgts, pointed it 
one end, and about a lim in li n„th Auotht r variety, 
howevei, is cultivated to some ex tint m many 
parts of Europe, so diffumt, that some botanists 
account it a distinct species (/ humilt or L crqrn 
ions), which w less taQ, is more inclined to branch, 
and is particularly distinguished by its capsules, 
twice as long as the calyx, and bursting open 


elastically when npe, Tho seeds aw also larger 
and paler This variety is called SprinffitM and 
Klanglevi by the Gormans, tho one name referring 
to the elastic bursting of the capsules, the othet to 
the sound uJmh aocompames it The former 
variety is known to them as JfinUntnn, being often, 
sow n in the mil of autumn in elpvated districts where , 
tho sunimti ih too short for spung sown flax, and 
also is >yA/irs Ifni and Dufch/ein, from its close - 
cipMilts and flu thrashing lot did to separate the 
and 'lln \pinnilfin pioduics a finer, whiter, and 
softer him thin tin otliu, lmt shortir, and it IS 
thin Ion n>t si cxtuism ly oviltiv atul Thero are 
many sul \ initus, to whuh and then different 
qualitu s n i sm It attention li is Inui paid, in Britain 
it h ist is to tli isi of otliu nnpoitaul cultivated 
plants 

| 11ns pi int is highly vahuhli both for the fibre* 
of its mnir bill, md tor its suds The tibrisof 
tin lnmi bnk, when sipiritid both from tho bark 
and fiom tin mm i woody poition of the stem, suo 
live oi Jim, tin well known mituial of which 
I,tm\ thri il and cloth in midi, md used equally 
hi flu finest ami loi tin i iiratst fabrics, foi the 
most dilu ate oambiu m ixquisiti liici, and for the 
sfimigist sail i loth J hi su ds > ti Id by expression 
tin (h i/imi h\td ml i ailed Iinsifjj Oh, so much 
used tin mixing punts, making varnishes, &c., 
whilst tin nii)unin n trusliul miss is tin Linseed ' 

( iki, oi On i Mvi, giiatly istumid tor feeding 
<atth, and win n giound to a lim }«)W du, becomes 
tin I issi in Miu so usi tul ioi poultn i s Linseed 
is sonn times nsid m nil ilium, vs an i mollient and 
dm i nh uit in in it it ions of (tie pulmonary and of 
tin iiuiiiiy oi guns, mil of tin mm mu membranes 
guiu ilb du iv in., its v dm ioi this purpose from 
a miuilngi whuh it umt uns, md wInch# extracted 
by hot watu, miking hnvul U« Tlio fibre of 
fl ix is tin ultimate mituial fimrl which paper is 
math, an l lmsud ml is usid ut tin manutaeturc of 
prmtirs ink JSo jihnt not yielding food is more 
usi tul to in in than tin Max plant 

It li is Ik ui uiltivitul fiom the o uliest historic 
tones Jt is niuilMimd in thi book of Exodus as 
out of tin pi intuitions of I „ypt m tin time of the 
Thirvolis md it li is bun lucntly asiertamed bv 
mill i( o]ii( e\ iinin itmn tlut tin doth m which 
tin i iiiimnn s if I ,ypt mi uivi loped is linen 
Solomon puichead lim u y am in Lgypt ITerorlotus 
spi ikH ot tin ire it flax ti nh of lgypt Great 
qu entitles ol 11 ix an giown m that country at tho 
pH sent diy, its iiiltiv itinn ik also ury cxtirisivcly 
i mud on m mum parts of Luropo and of North 
\m in a Jin proportion of 11 ix to other Clops m 
But am is piobibly snnllu it piisent than it was 
it i ini mi r pi i md but infhniasi of its cultivation 
has bun stroiviy luonmcndul by ptrsons whose 
opinion is entitled to guit iigaid and particularly 
in Inland when, hi ivivu, it is mon ixtcnsively 
udtn itul tli m tithe r in Inglimt ot Siotland It 
ban the ulv infig oi givin„ i m]il )>ni( lit not only 
to m viicultui u but to a in aunt n taring Jiopula- 
tum Max is molt ixtui inly mil inure success* 
folly cultivated in lStl„uun than in any other 
I a ipc m i ouiitt \, jmtii idai l\ in Simtliern Brabant,, 
iluniult md West md East Handeis, m which ; , 
tlii'nuet luautiliil ft ix in I uiopc is produced, . 
impliyul fir thi manufaetun of the famous 
Bnwsi Is lau, and «old foi this purpose at about' 
tllio to it 80 pu ton tin ' roj when prepared lb, 
the inn kit soim tairu k exieiding in value the 1ft] t&J 
on which it w is nroihi id The village of Kebeqlifs , 
is ihstmguishul tor the production ot this preckrbfc^ ' 
flax 11n greatest care is bestowed on its cuifcSy ‘ 
vation, ana to this its exci llencu) is probably ilk * ■ 
great measure to be ascribed. Not a weed »■to Be s 
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FLAX—FLAX-DRESSING 


Been, nod the core and labour ate equal to those of New Zealand and Norfolk Island, its leaves 
of gardening Flax is extensively grown tn the resemble those of an Ins, are from two to six feet 
countries on the southern shores of tne Baltic, and long and one to two or three inches broad. The 
both the fibre ami seed are largely imported from liowus arc produced in a tall branched panicle; 
them into Britain. Besides the flax raised at home, an numerous, brownish yellow, not very beautiful, 
Great Britain annually imports from 80,000 to tin hint is a three-cornea ed capsule with numerous 
90,000 tons of this material. ♦' c omprcssul jet black seeds The fibre of the leaves 

Flax has been cultivated fiom time lmmcinonal, is both vi ry fine and very strong, and was used 
aa a winter crop, in India, but only for its seal, and by the N< w Zealanders, before then- country was 
not at all for its fibre This n markable circurristunu discovered by .Europeans, for making dresses, ropes, 
is supposed by Dr Royk to 1><> owing to tin exist tuim, mats, cloth, &< New Zealand Flax is 


not at all for its fibre This re markable circumstaiu e 
is supposed by Dr Hoyle to lm owing to tin i xist 
once of the cotton plant in Unit country the film 
of which more readily offers itself to view on tlu 
bursting of the pod. But lb liojle, aim stit<x his 
opinion, that the chunk of tin greatd pirt ot 
India is unsuitable for the piiulm lion of the film 
of flax, anil the variety eiiltn etid in Tndu i milv 
about a foot or cightun mi lie m in lie i,lit, nine U 
branched, and Yielding i vtiy worthless film, 
whilst it is loaded with < tpxiilis, md the suds 
yield a larger projKirtion of oil thin those ol IDs 
grown in Euiopi It is sometimes mini us m 
edging wound fields 

Much depends on tin thickue ss of sowing )■ 1 j x 
must bo sown thick to void i Inn film , but whin 
intended to prmlue c a film for e o use i purpose s, the 
plants ought to ltave moie mini 1 oi tlic finist 
fibre, also, thiy must In pulltil Intuit llm si id is 
raw*, but a coarse l fibre end e eiopol luisail iri 
often much to be inch l ini bv fin fuimr Tin 
crop in always pit/Ittl up bv the lools 

The diminished cultivitnm ol 11 ix m Britain, 
after agriculturi In "an to impiovc is to be astnbed 
in part to the pri v vli me ol tin opinion tbit it is i 
Very cxluiustmg clop foi tin I md This lux bun 
said to Iwi paiticul lily tin i ist wli(>n tlic Kid is 
npened Hit the* mtroeUie 1 ton ot m w minims Ins 
rendered this objietum liss impoitmt than it 
fonnuily was, and it luis Ini n found tli it tin n lust 
of flax itself is not a bul minim uul tint tlu 
water in which it lias bun stupid is i iood liejunl 
manure The watu ol flax stuping juts m jnmds 
IS olten strong mnugli to kill tlu bsb ol uurs into 
which it is allowid to How 

The* capsules (holh) of fl i\ m fom off, .ilt, l it is 
pulled, by a soit ot lombuig e illul ni'jiltitt/ (see 
Fl\X DRhSHINl ) Glut i in is Houixiti to dry 
them, and to keep them piifatly diy For tin 
subsequent pmctHses, ste Lixsi i u 

Be'sides tho loimnim flax m \ei il otlu r speaiH ire 
occasion illy eiiltivitid lor tluu 1dm, but arc ami 
paratively ot very* little \ alvu 
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Mew /i dmd 11 ix (Pharnutiui tmax) 

unjioital into Liitmi ten nuking twine and ropes, 
nnel the p) int is cultiy iti d in its nitive country 
Its ailtiy itum bis il-o ban ittemptal in some 
puts of Luiope but tin wanton of Emoite, 
exapt in tin south, ire too eolil foi it To 


The Lirntm ait in gcneril, pi nits of elegant obtun tlu fibre, tin le lie s me mt when they hate 
appearance ami with Jlowcts of ininh In auty , attune il tluu full «i/i, md usiiilly macerated 
Some of them Jmyo (Joints lnoi thin eonimon|toi ihw diys in watu But tin Ne w Zealanders 
flax, and some ue not uutiajm nt ornaments ot , pioenn tlu fibre m it-, gicitcst perfection, Very 
oar greesa houses /foe/mla millupann, All sad | long anil slcndei, shining like silk, by a more 

is one of tiie ani.dltst ot ButisU plum infamous I libotmus pioass, and without maceration, remov 
plants I mg tlu tpuleimis tiom the leaf when newly cut, 

Pt’ROTHO FlJtX (Ltnum at/har/tt am) is a »r*a fill pirating the fibres by tlic thumb nails, and then 
little annual with brinching stem ojijiosite It ius j inon jmfutly by i comb 
/ and small white flowers, common in fields uul | I hi roots are puigativo, diuretic, sudorific, and 
I meadows throughout Britain and most parts ot expafeu mfc, a good substitute foi sarsnpanlla.— 
I Europe It possesses purgative and diuretic pro I he leaves, when cut near the root, exude a viscid 
,prtiea, owing to the proseuce of a substuia whieh |ma, which baomes an edible gum—The New 
I has been called ham As a domestic incehcnic, a Hinders piepore a sweet uevuage from the 
handful of tho fresh hoib is otten administered, flowers 

infused m whey, and it has a popul ir reputation in FLAX-DRESSING When the seeds are 
rheumatism 1« ginning to change from a green to a. pale 

FLAX, New Zeauanh v valuable fibre quite brown, is the best time for pulling flax Where 
different from common flax, and obtained from the the i rop grows of different lengths, these lengths 
leaf of an endogenous, instead of the stem of an should be pulled and kept separately, uniformity 
exogenous plant The plant yielding it is Phonmun in this respect being of great value m the after- 
tenax, often called New Zealand Flax, and sometimes processes 

Flax Lily and Flax Bush It belongs to the natural The process first gone through after pulling u 
, order Ltliaceag and is a perennial plant, a native rippling —whioh consists in tearing off tne bolls by 
■"* 866 
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polling the stalks through a genes of iron teeth 18 j 
inches long, placed within a distance of half an , 
inch of each other These are fastened in a block 
of wood, which is placed at the end of a plonk or 
long stool on which the operator Bite 

The next process is to obtain the flaxen fibre or 
lint free from the woody eorc, 01 boon, of the stem 
This is effected by steeping tbo bundles in wntoi 
till the boon begins to rot in which stito it is 
readily separated "from tilt fibre The operation is 
oalled rotting or rcthnq and requires to be managed 
with great curt, as by continuing it too long, df (urn 
position might extend to tin film, and rendu it ( 
useless, while by discontinuing it too soon, the, 
separation < ould not be off, ctod v\ ltll hulhi lent (’ vm 
T he time is generally dttumimd by the niture 
and temperature of the water, and the ripeness ol 
the flax—decomposition tilung place more rapidly 
in soft stagnant water than m running stnams, in 
which the retting is some turns conducted \ttc.r ; 
licmg sufficient]v etc eped, tin 11 tx is spread out on I 
the grass, to lcetity vnv delict m tin lilting, mil! 
ultimately to dry it lm tin breilung In some 
districts, it in tin pine tin to conduit the lifting 
entirely on the griss-a process known is di u | 
rotting in cnnti idishnetion to wain iittmg This 
is a s itri aim hss olTiusivi nn thod hut it i< ijnires j 
much loiigu turn, md in i lountiy wlnn 1 mil is 
valuable, would Imonn vety i\j«nsicc On tin ' 
whole, tin mixed method of iittin ' is piefeiihle ; 
that is to steep till deinnipoMtion ot the hoon is 1 
well advances 1, uni then toeomphte the process ore 
the gi iss It his lie in attempted to sipaiite the 
fibre hv mielnneiy, witliout sub|e e tmg tin fl in to 
Ifttmg lmt the aitieh so pioebued his hltlnito 
been rejected is nife nor in eiu illfy 

To ivoid the elilajs util line e l Unity ele pi neli lit 
upon the old proce sse s of nUing or w iteiui", pi ms 
lia\e been rceeiitly mtrodiueel bunging the opui 
tion more under control like the other proce mih ot 
oui manufictnrcs Tin methods which hare been 
adopted, mid an 1 now winking with sm i e ss, u< 
known as Selnnk’s and \\ itl s ]’,y the fust of 
these, the flax is pin id m \ its, m whnh it is 
kept down by means ot stroii" timuwoik Wat'i 
is allowcel to p iss into tin ids to he i cone ibsoilnd 
by the flax stc ini l m\t eelmitti el, till flu tun 
pciaturi' of the wxtei is i istd to uni m untuned 
at, about ‘Kf \eetou-. fe ime ntatioii e nsin e in a 
few hums, mil lit* i hung m untuned leu eboiif 
Sixty hours the decomposition eu tie gummy m 
resinous unite r in the stilk is completed J he 
mucilage witu is next witlnliawn liom the \at, and 
the flax taken out se pirated anil ebinel either m 
the open air or in deviceating rooms, aeeending to 
circumstances In Witt's proe ess, tin flax is pi iceel 
in a chamber proMih d with a perforated fibe 
bottom , the top is elenibU , and tilled with wate r to ut 
as a condenser Stc mi lie ing aelimttesl to the r ise, 
the first result is the fre cing of the flax from certain 
volatile oils The steam rising to the top of the 
chamber n condensed bye outlet with it, and falls 
in showers on the flax be ueatli— a decoction of the 
extracted matter is thus obtained In % hours, 
the process is completed, and the flax taken out, is | 
passed between rollers in tilt direction of its length, 
which presses out the water and decomposed gum, 
Md splits and flattens the straw By this process, 
«B that the plant takes from the land is saved— the 
seeds being available as food for animals, and the 
chaff 1 and refuse water as manure 
Prepared by either of the plans, tho flax is now 
ready to be freed completely of its woody particles. 
This is effected by aeuichmg Previous to this, 
however, the flax is passed through a brake or 
revolving rollers, a order thoroughly to crack the 


boon. The brake, worked by manual labour, 
consists of a frame, in the upper side of which are a 
n umbel of grooves, a movable piece is imaged Ut 
one end and provided with a similar grooved piece 
on its lower side, but so placed that the projoo** 1 
turns pass into tho hollows of the lower The nt, 
placoe^between these,"anil struck by bnngmg down, 
tho hinged part, is broken, but the fibre remains 
uninjured 

In the il ix lire iking m.v him*, tho flax is passed 
through a se i ics ot horizontal fluted rollers, the, flutes 
do not tom h, thus pre se r\ mg the fibn while break¬ 
ing the boon In continental couutut's, scutching 
n almost invariably performed hy hand, the flax 
being In Id in a groove made in ui upright stand, 
and sti in k by a tl it blade Mm him* se niching is 
mui h more i < rt tm and expeditious than hand- 
se life lung and m, m cutireepu Tie e fast superseding 
it m this eouutry Alter pissing through tho 
blinking nun bun the flax is sub jested to tho action 
ot n suns of knives, attecheil to tho aims of a 
m itie it wheel tlii'si knives stiikti the* flax in the 
elire e tion of its kngth The proe4s» is gone through 
time turns lx Imi tin tl ix is itady foi the* market 
\lthough ill lilum SI ute lung in e'xpiilltious, it IS 
not e ipitdi ot th it jdi inf ail ipt ition to tile* varying 
nituii ol the tl t\ lo hi ojmetid upon which 19 
edit imi il m h ind se ute lung The offe 1 1 of mnclime- 
biutilnno is to pioduee tmemsH by reducing and 
impairing, i it In i tii in suet lining tbo character 
ol 1 lie film -namely, the h ngtb and fineness of its 
‘htiple’oi film '1 o ii ineily till se ele tl its, scutching 
by nu ms of u yolv mg biuslu s has lie e n introduced 
I his divides tin film without to umg it The sub- 
si quint nt lnul it tiniiii/ ope i items will In noticed 
uiieier Lim v Wavi nenii 

FLAX M A V, .Ionv, the gri atest of Knglish sculp* 
tens, w is bejin it Ymk, fith Inly I7f>”> At the age 
of Id, In bn uni a student in the lioyal Academy, 
lmt never wdiked in tlie; Htmho ol uny master la 
1782, lie m irried Miss Ann Jh liman, a lady of mipe*- 
uoi gifts and gi ic s, who soon began to exereisea 
lie in tie lal milui ne < upon his studies Aiiojnjxwiicd 
by hoe, he went in 1787 to Itilv wlore by degrees. 

In till i< till the alte nt loll of dllovusot lit Tills 
win still more tin i ise ifte i his leturn to Lomlon 
m 17‘le lie vi is e 1< i t( d ,in Akhoi iate of the lioyal 
Ae iel< i iy in 17 l >7 l>ov il \e nh lnieiui in 1800, and, 
m I Mo, w is ippomli d Piofi shin of Se ulpturo to that 
institution Xtiii tin death of hiswitc in 1820, he 
v ithdre vv liom soeu ty, and elu el 7th Dei ember 1826 
1* s mold eile billed yvoiks are his ‘ Outlines to 
llonm’s Odyssi y ’ (Itemi, J7'M), and ‘The Iliad' 

(I mui 17ho), .mil hih illuHti itiutiH of Dante; and 
1 u liyliih M my of his works display wonderful 
giandiur of eomposition, and a jiuro and noble 
style He w es one ol the fust of those who, 
following the cximplc of Wmi ke linann, strove to 
jm mtr ite* to the true spin! ot iiitnpu art, in oppo¬ 
sition to tin ialsi taste of tin turn Th* study of 
y ise paintings and oi the I’ompe nu muial pictures, 
thin just revived, led him to abandon the sickly 
inannuum of hie prulicessors tor the severe 
i Huupliuty ot the antique, and he may with justice 
be* styled the author ot moelern rdieno fsee AxtO- 
l.lt ilv o) His woiks are not, however, all of equal 
y due, and, m p< u<ial, it m iy he* said that his skill 
in modelling was not t qu il to his inventive genius. 
The poetry ot Ins com options is of a high order., 

F contributed much towards bringing the Outline , 
style, now so jiopular, into geneial use Of fdf -.*! 
sculptures, the best known m England are his baas i'i 
relief monument to the poet Collins at 
the monument to Lord Mansfield, and that to &» / 
Baring family at Micheldean Ohurch, m HjUnpahiMt, 
His model for tho shield of Achilles, taken ft&B i ■ 
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the 18th book of the I had, is particularly worthy 
of admiration F’s private collection is now m 
University College, London, m the gallery known as 
Ftaxman Hull 


wood work with gaping joints, certain strongly 
aromatic plants are employed, of which the odours 
appear to be detestable to them, as the different 
Cumjmita. known by the name of henbane, and 
FLEA (Pulrx), a Lmrnean genus of apterous ‘ho wormwood, the monts of which last are thus 
insects, now commonly regarded by entomologists extolled by TusBtr 

as constituting a distinct order, RuHorut, Siphon j ‘ Wlnli wormwood hath seed, get a handfoU or twaine. 
■aptera, or Aphaniplera The apt cies art not nuim r To save ngmiiRt March, to make flea to refraine, 
ouu, and little sulidii tsioti of the gums has bun I Whi rr cli nnbor is sweeptd, and wormwood la rtrowa, 
attempted It has him suggested as piolmbli, Vo flea for his lift dart abide to bo known.’ 
t t a A. fl, i; t,ber “^CBtagation miy 1( id to a rt i .ignition Other spe tn*s of fit as inftst particular animals as 
of the fleas as belonging to some of tht largirm.Ui ,' tin .he, fox, tuol., Ac — The Chigoe (q vborJiecer 
^aii n " K ^ < Bu, t their parasite t! lilt of tin \\ i st Imlit s, m arly allied to the truo fleas, is 

All the species ait viry similar to tin < omuls ( t , moit tioublesome th ui any of them 
Flea (i. »mta ms), which is phntilui m all puts FLKA'BANE (Puhuiua), a genus of plants of 

Hu liittii il orthr Cowpos/to, sub older Corymbifene, 
i hnmg b.nuspbt iit il imbricatetl involucres and 
y< How flow, rs , the w holt pilot emitting a peculiar 
; atom itu win 11, somt times t umpired to that of soap, 
which is sanl to In tfln uttius in dtiving away fleas. 



Common Fit* (Pulcx iniOini), miyufud 

of the world, hi mg by sinking tin blood of man, 
and of some bjiicus ot quitli lipids md buds It 
abounds particulai ly m the m sts of poultry jngtons, 
and swallows, and whtrtitr sind uni dust atcii 
mulatc in tht chinks ot Hums, At, it is to be 
found also_ pit ntifully m bids w Inn mi 1 1. anluuss 
is neglected The ihundimt of Hits m soim 
countries is an mtoki.ible luusimt to tint Hi rs, 
and also to residents .Such is s ml to lit pirtiiulaily 
tile cast) in many puts of Austialu, wlnit tin, 
general drymss and wanutli i mom igt tin ir giowth 
-to an extent against whitli tin pm mtionary 
measures of house wiy.s aie ilmoat intiitly mi i 
vailing The ft milt tit a is litlm largtr thin the 
male, but the sexes ue otln rw ist mi> sinul n 'I In 
head is small, vuiy compressed, touuthd aboM and 
has on e icli snh a sin ill round i \ t The mouth 
has two liuiuthko liiantliblts, tin maxilla In mg 
represented by two tomi il scale* tin m indibhs and 
maxiUni forming a suctorial link, with a Hindu 
bnstle like tongue, tho whole tiulostil Intwtin two 
three j omit d platt a Tht tliuiax consists of tlutt 
segments, the second and tlnul of which btar a 
scale on each suit , the stilts an itgudtd is 
rudimentary wings Then is no mukul illusion 
between the tlmiax and tin ibdointn wlmh ton 
suits ol nine segments, ninth lngtr thin tlmst of 
the thoiav, but ninth compi.sstd The wlmh 
body 18 covered with a tough mtegumuit lhi 
activity of the tlui its powu of 1. i).mg, ami 
its extraordinary stitngtli, ait well known Its 
strength ha* sometnnes Ik on applied to tin thaw 
ing of muuatuie caimigts, tannon, At , wlmh 
the public ha\e been lnutul to witness tluough 
a magnifying glass, as an uuusmg sjiettacle Fleas 
undergo a complete metamorphosis The fimah 
lays about a dozen tggs ot a white colour, and 
slightly viscous. The Tana is i truly little worm, 
at hrst white, afterwards leddiah, and destitute 
of foot When about to change into a pupa, it 
encloses itself m a little silk cocoon, from which 
emerges the perfect lit i. Cleanliness and caieful 
attention are the principal means of keeping beds 
and houses free of fleas, but where these are ' 
found insufficient, as is apt to be the case m some I 
'chmates, and in cottages where there is much I 





1 It ubano (Puhrai la duicntcnca) 
a, root, h, top of sitm with hates ami flowtrs, e, achsns, 
wall pippin, <1 pistil, t, * floret of the disc, f, a stamen, 
y, u floret of the lay 

Two species arc found in England, one of which 
(P th/srnltrua), touimon in moist places, with 
oblong leai os, stem 12—la inches high, cottony, 
and hearing punchd flowers, has a considerable 
it nutation in di irtluva md dysentery The Kussian 
solthi'rs, in th. txpidition to Persia uuder General 
Ixnth, wuc nunh troubled with dysentery, which 
w is t iirtd by this ]il mt —Cniniza stprarrosa, also 
t lilt il lliabam, belongs to a marly allied genius. 

FLECHE, L.\, a town of Frame, in the depart- 
m.lit of Sutin, is iguiably situated on the nght 
bank ot the Loir, 21 units south south-west of Lo 
M ms It h i well built ttiwn, and lias three prin¬ 
cipal stmts winch an wide and weU jmved Its 
piintipil building is the nnlitary school, with a 
binary of 15,000 ynlumes, destmed for the education 
of tin. sons of poor officers, or of soldiers who have 
highly distinguished themselves The building now 
ot t upu tl by the sdiool was once a royal palace, and 
was built bj Hour} IV It was subsequently given 
bj him to the Jesuits, and used by them, aa a 
,b suit college Here Pnnet Eugene, Dcacartca, and 
Pit ml the astronomer, were educated F has some 
tiadt m com, hay, and wine, also manufactures of 
linen, hosiery, and gloves Pop 7150. 

FLE'CKNOE, Richakd, the date of whose lnrth 
is unknown, is said to have been an Irish Roman 
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Catholic priest. Be caxoe to London, mingled m 
the'van of the wits, and wrote several plays, all 
of which are now forgotten Ho died in 1678 P 
came under the lash of Dry den, whose satire, 
entitled Mac Ftepnoe, is partly the model of Pope's 
Ihtncwd (q v), and will be remembered as long as 
the great satirist is remembered From those who 
are acquainted with onr extinct literature, we have 
the assurance that F has Win hardly dealt with, 
that though he did uot nao to the rank of Dryden 
as a poet, he was the author of severed fugitive 
pieces, not without grace, fancy, and happy turns 
of expression Among Ins dramatic pieoes tro 
JBrmina, 01 th? Chaste Lath / Love's Dominion 
(printed in 1054, mil deilirited to C’romw ill's 
favourite daughter, Mis Clay polo) mid 'I hr Mar 
naqe of Get rums and Britannia His Miscellanea , 
or Poems of all Barts, appe irul in 165 i 

FLEET (th it which floats), a collection of ships, 
whether of w ar or commi rci, for mu obji ct or foi one 
destination T.In diminutives of fleet arc ‘division’ 
and ‘squadron’ In the loy il navy, a floet is mill 
nardy the comm md of an admiral or \ ici idimr il 

FLEET MARRIAGES The practici of ion 
trading ilmdistino m image's was \ i rv pnv dmt 
m England bcton thi pissing of flu lust mir 
nage act (sic Mvukiaii) Jhc chapils at tin 
Savoy and at M vy 1 ur, in london wire lono 
famous for the pirfoimanic of these inuingis, 
hut no other plui w ib equal in notoriety foi 
this infamous traffic to the i'liit Prison it 
must lie obsuvul, tint biforc tin pissing of the 
26 Geo LI c 11, then w is no musatj in hag 
land for my uligious <tminimal in tin pufmm 
nnic of muiiigi wlinli might In inntrutid by 
nitre vtrbal consult Hum it » h not in virtw 
of any special privilege i xisting withm the hlnrty 
of the Fleet tint nmrmgis at tint placi In c line so 
common, but nthci from the laet, tl.it tin pi l sons 
liy whom thiy wcri pcifoiuud, hiving nothing to 
lose citliei in money ot chinder, were able to sd 
at defiance the peniltns united from time to tinu 
with a view to it dram tins public nmsmci 'I In 
period during which these mam igi s win in uie it< d 
repute was from 11,7-4 to J75I 'Ilie fust notice of i 
Fleet mam ige is in lfil !, in i letii l fioni Mdi tin m 
Low,etoLlel\ Hieki s, and thi firstuitiy inangistor 
is in 1074 l T p to this time, it does not appi u 
that the niamagi , contractu! at tin Diet wite 
clandestine, hut m the latte r ye ir, an mdi r having 
been issued by tin ecdi siastioil commi" juuiub 
against thi perfonmnee of ihndistino mam igis m 
the Savoy mil May Fur, tlio fleet at turn bee arui 
the favourite ri sort for thosi who ilisncd to died 
a secret marriagt At first, the lerimony was 
performed m the eliipel m tin Fleet, hut the 
applications beeaim so ‘requint, that a regular ti ide 
apeedily sprung up By 10 Amu, i 19, s 176, 
marriages in iliapils without banns were prohibited 
undei certain ptnaltns mil from this tune, rooms 
were fitted up m the tavtrns and the houses of 
tile Fleet poisons, fm tin purpose of perfonimig 
the ceremony The persons who < elebrated tin se 
marriages were clergy men of tin < hureli of Engl md, 
who had been consigned fm debt to the prison of 
the Fleet These men, having lost all sense of thi ir 
holy calling, employ ul footers to bring to them 
such persons as required tlior office The sums 
paid for a marriage varied aciording to thi rauk of 
the parties, from half-a crown to a large fefe where 
the liberality and the purse combined to afford a 
large reward. During the time that this iniquitous 
traffic was at its height, every species of enormity 
was practised. Young ladies were compelled to 
many against their wiU, young men were decoyed 
180 


into a union with the most infamous characters, 
and persons in shoals resorted to the parsons to be 
united in bonds which they had no intention should 
biud them, and which were speedily broken to be 
contracted with some new favourite The sailors 
from the neigh binning docks were steady patrons of 
this mode it was stated by tho keeper of one of 
the taverns, that often, when tho fleet was in, two 
ot three hundred nmmages were contracted m a 
week Feiwons of a inoie respectable character alio 
at times ri soiled to the Fleet Thus the Hon. 
llenri Fox was here mauled to Georgina Caroline, 
dauglitoi ot tlu second l)uko of Richmond Pennant 
thus describes the neighbourhood of tho Fleet m hlS 
time In walking along the street in my youth, 
on tho side m \t tin prison, 1 havo often been 
tempi eel by tin question “Sii, will you be pleased 
to walk in and In marriedAlong this most 
lawless span was hung up the frequent sign of a 
male anil female lunil conjoined with “marriages 
pi rfonned within’’ WTitten beneath A dirty fallow 
invited you m The parson was sun walking before 
Ins shop, a squalid, duty figure, clad m a tattered 
plaid night gown, with a tiery face, and ready to 
couple you tor n dram of gm oi a pipe of tobacco ’ 

- London, p 191 Registers of the*so marriages 
woe hi pt by tin i irinus pieties who officiated A 
eolli ition of tin si hooks, purchased by government 
in 1821, and di posited in tin 1 Consistoiy Court of 
london, imounted to the incredible number of 
hi twi i n two and tlneo hundred large registers, and 
upwards of one Uiousind smaller books, called 
pm ki t books Ttusi legisti rs were not recoived OS 
i vid< net in a i unit of 1 uv (Doe d Davies v Gat acre, 
b Giri mil P 578) uot bunion) the marriage was 
ini vlul, hut hti auw tin pat tint engaged in the cere¬ 
mony wire so woithliss that tiny were deemed 
undisirvnig of credit Various attempts were made 
to stop this piaitiei by nits of pailiament By C 
anil 7 Will 111 i 52, anil again by 7 and 8 Will 
HI i 35, pi mil to s wi re imposed on clergymen cele- 
bi itmg any munige without bums, but these 
previsions wire without iflut upon mem who had 
nothing to lost At length, tin nuisance became 
mtohi thh, foi, owing to the difficulty of proving 
these linrmgis, respiitiblo pal ties, who in folly 
had i ntired into tin in, loiind it often impossible to 
into 1 hsh tin ii mailing!, and the gre itest confusion 
was in uiiisiqui net piodin id Tin act of the 26th 
Gio 11 t 33, was then fore passed, which struck at 
the root ot thi rnattu by deelaiing that all mar- 
napes, i xu pi in Sc oil uni, solemnised otherwise 
than in a chureli or public chapel, where banns 
have been published, unliss by special licence, 
Hhimld he utti rly void This act met with strenuous 
opposition in the House of Commons, especially 
by Mr Fox, who had Ixen himself married in tho 
bleet, but ultimate ly it w is p issul mto a law The 
public, however, were unwilling to surrender their 
privilege, auel on the 26th March 1754, the day before 
the act came into opt ration, there were- no loss than 
217 inamagis i ntcred in om ligistei alone So® 
Burn s Button/ of lint Marnat/ut, to which WO are 
indebted for many of the above particulars 

FLEET PRISON, a ulebrated London jail, 
which blood on thi e ost side of Farrmgdon Street, 
on what was formerly callid Fleet Market The' 

! kt <per of it was called the Warden of the Fleet. 1 
I It derived its name fiom the Fleet nvulet, so named j 
I from its rapidity, wlinli flowed mto the Tkainee,„• 

| By tho A 1 1 5 anil 6 Victoria, the Fl«*t Prison and i 
I the Marsbalsea were abolished, and their functional 
tr uisferre d to the Queen’s Bench, under til® 
name of the Queen’s Prison The Fleet wu, 3 
king’s pn .on so far bock as the l‘2th c, and a xiMjfo* ■ 
tacle for debtors since about the same period.' The ’ 
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followors of Wat Tyler burned rt in the reign of 
Richard II la the 10th and 17th centuries, it 
acquired a high historical interest from its having 
been the prison of the religious martyrs of the 
reigns of Mary and Elizabeth, and of the political 
victims of the Courts of the Star Chamber and High 
Commission m that of Charles I On the abolition 
of the Star Chamber in 1C41, it became a plage of 
confinement for debtors and persons committed for 
contempt from the Courts of Chancery, Exchi quer, 
and Common Pleas During the 18th c, it was the 
scene of every kind of atrocity and brutality, bom 
the extortion of the keepers and the custom of the 
warden underletting it The Fie it was sivird 
times rebuilt, the last building was <rectiil nttt r 
the burning of the older one m tin Guidon nets of 
1780, the predecessor of which hid been distiovnl 
in the great fire of London m 1006 Littiilv, it 
usually contained 250 prisoners, aud kept ward of 
about 60 outdoor detutui for debt, pmihgid to 
live within the rules 

FLEE'TWOOD, ot FLEETWOOD-ON WY HE, 
a small but thriving town, seaport, mil nulilaiy 
station of England, in thi (ounty of Laneishue, is 
situated on a promontory at the mouth of tin 
estuary of the Wyie, ibout 20 miles south west 
from Lancaster It is a modi rn town, mil owes 
its origin anil import meo to its taeilitu s for radw ly 
and steam vessel commune itum It is hindsomely 
laid out, has an excellent harbour, mil is a f ivourite 
resort fur seabathing \ govciuinmt Hchool of 
musketry, whu li pi onuses to he for the north 
of England what Hytin and \lilc'isliott ait foi 
the Bouth, is now m full opeiitum here It lias 
a staff of instructors, and quirtus foi 300 nun 
and 60 officers. Insides a substmtul hut uuamp 
menfc, about a mile from the tow n, tor 200 m< n and 
14 officers, where thi re are quiu tens for m irried 
Soldiers, hospital, lecture rooms, Ac mil a 1 irgt 
tract of land for nfie piietui In I860, 1007 
vessels, of 365,502 tons, entered aud e bared tin 
port Pop (1861) 3831 

FLEMISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA¬ 
TURE Tho yiaennsth oi Flemish is a form of 
Low Gorman still spoken in tho ltolgi m pi minces 
of East and West Plaudits, Limbing, Antwerp, 
North Brabant, and in some puts of Holland mil 
the Walloon proy inees of Belgium So little change 
has taJken place in tins di di et, th it the form of 
speech m which tho Coum d of I.iptmcs dn w up (m 
742) tho creed, in whieli pagans wi i e m uio to express 
their renunciation of idol itry on la mg lonviitul to 
Christianity, requires only the altuatiou of a fiw 
letters to make it intelltgiblc to imoiltin Fleming 
Flemish has much affinity with the Fusian, and 
constitutes, together w ith modi in Dutch (w Inch w uj 
originally identical with it, and noiv only difhrs 
from it in a ftw orthographic il and otlu i wise 
unessential particulars), the nitmnal tongue of thi 
whole of tho Low Gountins Tho most am lent 
record of Flemish, is a fragment of t tianslatiou m 
prose of the Psalms a thousand ytais old Di the 
J 3th c, public deeds begin to be driwn up in tin 
vernacular, which are perfectly intelligible in the 

? resent day (as the Ordinance ot Hemy 1 of Biabant, 
229, in the Biasset# Book of Ptnnleyes) In 

the same century, J van Maerlant, the ‘ father of 
Flemish poets,’ author of The Jhitoiuv? Mirrm, 
Waprn Martin, Rgmbibel, &c, and W van l ten 
hovo composed numerous poems, and translated 
from the French and German, and very probably 
from the Latin. Willems and other critics below i. 
that to the Flemish must be ascribed the hgnom 
of the original and entire poem of Rernert Vos, 
the first part of which they refer to the middlo of j 
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the 12th e, while the second part is attributed 
to W van Utenhove, and supposed to have been 
written about 1250 The 24th o was remarkable 
for the numbers and excellence of the Flemish 
Sprekkers, Zer/gers, and Vmder^ t or wandering 
poits, some of whose works have been published 
by Blommaert, and for the ongm of the Chambers 
ot Rhitonc, which exerted a marked influence on 
the progress of literature during succeeding ages, 
and became the arbiters of literary and dramatic 
Luni through the Netherlands generally In the 
16tli e, tin Frenih element gained ascendency, 
and tho old Flemish lost much ot its original 
tuseness anil puiity Numerous translations of 
tin Scriptures appeared, among the most remaik- 
ible of which are the Psalms by Dathenus (1556), 
and by Mariux (1580), the author of the Roomsrhe 
Boloif (1500) Ihe translation of tho entire 
Bibb was not effected till 1018, when the General 
Synod of Dort ilociikd to employ learned men 
cvpibli of gmng a lotreet version from the Hebrew 
uni Uriek texts, and this gu it work was finally 
eoinpletid by (wo Flemings, Biuilieit and Walons, 
mil two Dutchmen, Bogtrmann and Homuuus 
Strenuous efforts weic ilso made, at this period, 
to gut greatei fieidom to tin Flemish language, 
mil hence this origin d Finnish xtrsiou of the Bible 
has btiome a stiudiud m Kg ml to the construction 
anil orthogi iphy of th‘ mgu igi Hooit, Vondel, 
md Cats ite the thru men whose names stand 
foremost among the Furnish wntcis of the 17th 
iintury lloott was a jioet, but be is licst known 
by his Hinton/ oj the \rthn lauds, which & held 
in high istoem by hrt eomitrymen Vondel, who 
was one oi the killing nun of Ins day, mado his 
tiigedns tilts vt hales of liuihng thi most cutting 
situo on ivery obnoxious me inure of the govern¬ 
ment , anil Ins works stdl m iiiitiun their ground. 
Hi had gri at v t rsatdity of powers , and in his latter 
yiaia, his talents were dneitid to the txnltation of 
t atholii ism, to which hi hid bu n converted Cats 
was issentully the poet ol the people , and foi 200 
yi irs, Ins works, pojmlaily known as thi Household 
Bib/ 1 , h v\ o hi. n t hi i ishi il iliki among the poor and 
wealthy Although Cuts w is a skilful lawyer, an 
■actm statesmen, md a proiound scholar, he found 
time to compose a grcit number of works, as the 
Zon/olatj Tumvnuq (the Wedding Ring), Hou- 
ivih/t-k (Mamige), which exhibit the most intimate 
uquamtanci with the everyday life of his country- 
nit u His Moial Bmbhms hive recently (1859) 
In in translated into English, aud published by 
Messrs Longman V (Jo The 18th c was barren of 
poetic genius in the Low Countries, but it produced 
stwiril good philologists, as Stevens, Iluydecopcr, 
and Ten Jv ite, the latter of whom is the* author of 
v work on the Flemish language, which has served 
as a fundamental authority for modern writers. 
Tin ailntrary measures of the French government, 
niukr Napoleon, against the official use of Flemish, 
h ul tho effect of crushing for a time the very spirit 
of nationalism, while it completely annihilated 
native liter itnrc, and it was not till after the 
revolution of 1810, that the Flemish language 
regained its footing in tho Belgian provinces. This 
revival of the national form of speech is mainly 
due to the unremitting efforts of such writers an 
Willems, Bdderdijk, Cornolissen, Blommaert, Cou- 
snenu, Dclecourt, Ledeganek, £x, whose works 
have imparted fresh vigour, and greater grammatical 
precision to the Flemish In 1841, on the occasion 
of i linguistic congress held at Ghent, the members 
of the government for the first time publiely recog¬ 
nised the existence of tho Flemish element in the 
people, and addressed the meeting m the national 
dialect The lost twenty years have confirmed tbs 
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movement, and while the best foreign works have 
been rendered into Flemish, the writings of Btosa- 
maert, Conscience (q v), and other native authors 
have been translated into many of the European 
tongues See Sieecx on the History of the Flemish, 
mud i ts Relation to other Languages, Willems (1819 
—1824), Veihandl ov d Nederduyt , O Delepierre, 
History of Flemish Literature (1860) 

FLEMMING, Pi. cl, one of the best German 
poets of the 17th c, was bom October 15,1609, at 
Hartenatein, in the principality of Scbonburg -whore 
his father was minister He studied medicine at 
Leipsic, but was induced by the distractions of the 
Thirty Yt irs’War to retue to Holstein in 1613 
In the saim yeai he accompanied the tmbissy 
sent by the Duke of Holstein to Kushis, uni m 
1635, was attached to the men splendid embassy 
sent out to Persia He returned in 163‘t mat mil, 
and resolved to settle is a physio m m Handling, 
but died there 2d Apul 1640 T stnuls at the 
head of the German lym poets of the 17th c His 
Oeisthche und tneltliche Pormatu (Jena, 1612) contain 
many exquisite loan songs, winch, for more thin a 
century, leniimt d uuequallc d m finish anil aw cetm ss 
Others are distinguished foi enthusi iwn of ft cling 
ardent patriotism, and manly a igout, while his sonnets 
me marked by strength mil tlior ugh originility 
F’s longei po<ms de-enbe the ailv intuits of his 
]ourncy, oecisionilly it hast with ^rcat ,spirit 
though they ir in t free ii nn tin wiakiussFs of Ins 
time His beautiful Iiyrim In all n man n 7 hahn, 
composed lie ion Ins jourm y to l’irsij pro\< s his 
genius as a wntei of sieted songs llis lib with Ins 
select poems, w is published by Scbw ib (Stuttgud, 
1820) Compile Kn ipp, Linn jilisdi i l t< l rs<haU 
(Stuttg IS-57), and MulLi m tlusJkbliothiL Dcnlsdier 
Dichtei d> s 17 Jabhumlnt (1 vols , Lei] sic, 1822), 
and Vambageu am Lns<, in the 4th nl ot the 
Biographisi he Deni malt 

FLE NSBORG, the m ist p ipulous and const lor 
able town in the duchy of Sli sng, it tin cxtnnnty 
of the Fltnsborg Fjoid, an inlet of the 1> iltic ind 19 
miles north of the town of Slesvig Pop 18,872 1L 
is the capit il of a builiw ick of the s uni name which 
included tho north p irt of the district supposed t > 
have been the country of the Vug Is oi A ugh 1 
18 said to leave been foundid in tin 12th i , and 
named from its foundu, the Ixuight Halts In 
1284 it received mumeipil lights ft mi Kin„ Val 
dtmar F is pleasantly situati el, and has a good 
harbour It bis sugn rcfkuins md distil 1 iies 
and manufactures of eli th, pap r, boap, and tiles ot 
superior quahty The ti ule is to referable T 
owns between 200 and 300 ships, many of wlneli are 
built m its own yaids V railway, 41 mil s long, 
connects F with _Tonnm 0 t n on the Bydu 

FLERS, a town of Trane e in the department eif 
Oao, north of Trance 35 milts w< st north west c£ 
Aleufon It has an old castle, whnh was burned 
down in the Chouau w ar, but which has been recently 
restored. F has conside r ible manufactures of linen, 
fustian, and especially of ticking Pop 5843 

FLESH is the ordinary term for muscular tissue 
After the removal of the blood vessels, nerves, eon- 1 
nective (or cellulai) tissue, &c, the flesh is found 
to oonsist of various textur il elements, which are 
described in. the article Muscle (q v) Numerous 
analyses have been made of the muscular sub 
stance of various animals. In Hr Hay’s translation 
of Simon’s Animal Chemistry, published by the 
Sydenham Society, there are analyses of the flesh of 
map, the ox, call, pig, roe, pigeon, fowl, carp, and 
trout. The following table gives the determinations 
of the individual constituents of the flesh of oxen, or, 
in ordinary language, of beef freed, as far as possible, 


from blood-vessels, 4c., and may be regaopded^as 
fairly representing the composition of flesh generally. 


Water 

Solid constituents 

Tho latter being made up ( 
llusculu flbre which 
CitlnUguuius tuibstiince 
Albumin 
Ci ratine 
Crtalinmo 
lnosio aud 
bat 

1 Hitio ncul (CoHiO*,HO) 
Phosphoric acid 
1 otunh 
S da 

Uilmldc of Bcdlum 

I.imo 

tligiKHla 


IWuM Pntmt, 

i from 74 o to tM A 
I. mo ir ay» 

iooo me 

i from IS 40 „ 17 70 
o 0 60 ,, 190- 
2 20n 800 

i 0 07 n 0 14 
undetermined, 
do 

i 1 SO to 8 80 

it 0 60 it 0 80 

n 0 06 ,i 0 70 
i 0 50 u DM 
i 0 07 ii 0 09 
i 0 04 „ 0 0* 

i 001 „ 008 

ii 0 04 ii 0 08 


Long as tbc above list of substances is, it does 
not include all the uigu (hints of flesh. In the 
fiesldy cxpiisstd musculai jukp, which exhibits 
a strong uid r< ution (fiom free lactic acid, and 
I ruin icul phosphites of tho alkalies), wo also And 
small quantities of Saicmc or Hypoxanthine (q v.), 
mil of formic, butyl ii, anil acitic acids —which may, 
however, be mert pioilucts of decomposition, very 
lninuti quautitu s < / unc icid, and sometimes a 
traic ot urea, which, howevtr, occins in very appre- 
iiibli qu mtity in Uic muscles of parsons who nave 
dud ot ih Icri, .mil in vuy cousiduable quantity 
in tlu fIi ill ot tho pi igiostomous fishes, while w 
otlui fishi s not a ti ice of it can be dotected— an 
ippareut anomaly to wluch at piesent wo see no 
clue, uul m the juiip of the In art of mammals, and 
in Hinallu qu entity m their other muscles, a kind 
i f sugar teinn il luosite (q \ ) Be raard has recently 
ilisi oveicil Glycogen (q v) in tho xuuselts of the 
mibryis of various animals 

In rig nil to the inoiganic constituents of the 
juice of flesh, Lielng directs especial attention to 
tlic fict, that this fluid ‘in all animals is partica- 
larly uch m potash, and that it also contains 
ihloinlo of potassium with only traces of chloride 
of sodium, while in tin blot il only proportionally 
hdiiII quintitus of the salts of potash and prepon- 
(It rating quintitus of Hie silts of soda ana of 
conitn i silt, no present’ Ho further notices the 
<onstant i xtt ss ot tho phosphite h ovei the rhlondes, 
md of Hu phosphate of lime ovti that of magnesia 
in the forimr fluid, as points of physiological im¬ 
portune The value of these investigations will 
be shewn in the article Mfiamokphosis Off TISSUE 
(<1 v > 

It is worthy of notice, m connection both with 
physiology and dietetics, that the dried flesh of 
the ox is identical in its ultimate' c (imposition with 
dried blood, as is fihe wn by the following analyses, 
winch were nude by Professor I yon Playfair 


Carbon, 

11} driven, 
Nltrogiii, 
Oxjpon, 
Ashes, 


0* blood. 
61 tlfi 
7 17 
IS 07 
21 39 
443 


Tli andysis mnguloily confirms the statement 
in ule pn v iously by in eminent French physiolo¬ 
gist, that in so far as ultimate organic composition, 
is concernc cl, ‘ the blood is liquid flesh.’—For further 
information on the subject, we may refer to Liebigfe 
Uwairl is on the t hcmietij < f Food, translated toy 
Gregory, and Iitbmann’s Physiological Chemist? 
vol m r 

FLESH FLY, or BLUE-BOTTLE-FLY [Muse* 
vomtona), an insect of the same genus with the 
common House-vlv (q v ), which it much exceeds 
m sue, although it u not equal i* size tto the 

k 871 
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Blow -fly (4 v) The forehead is rust-coloured, the 
thorax grayish, tho abdomen blue with three black 
bonds The expanse of wings is nearly one inch. It is 
abundant throughout Britain and Europe generally, 
and deposits its eggs on flesh, for winch purpose it 
often enters houses, having a remarkably delicate 
sense of smelling The maggots are of very frequent 
occurrence on meat iu summer, notwithstanding all 
care that ean be taken—A nearly allied spents 
[M Ccesar) is distmguislied by its golthn gittn 
colour, and is also common m Britain It is found 
in houses from the beginning of spring to the end of 
autumn Another {M lardana), with silky tawny 
face, a block stripe on the t rown, tin a ax glittuing 
white with four black sti ipos, and abdomen bluish 
gray, tesselated with black, is most common m tlm 
end of autumn, frequenting bushes of ny and late 
flowers, and is also a pest of tht lardu 

FLE'TA, the title of a lainiblo tuatise on tlu 
law of England It is not known by whom tins 
treatise, which is one of tho tadust mthontus on 
English law, was written, uni it dt mis its title 
from the cirouiust uieo that it was wnttcn in the 
Fleet prison Lord Campbell it marks - Luis of On 
Chancellors, 1 166 and note ‘1 shill hjouc if l 
do tardy justice to the iru mory of Jtoborf Buinil, 
decidedly the first m this (lass, ind il I attiaet 
notice to Ins successor, who w alki d in lus footsteps 
To them, too, wt nri piobaldy mibbtcd foi tho 
treatises entitled Flitit and Bntton, winch me sud 
to have been written at the request of the king, and 
which, though mfi 1101 in style mil uraiigement to 
Bracton, are w oiulerful jh l formaneis for such an agi 
Field must have bet u w ntt( u afii r tin 1ttli yo ir of 
the king (Eilwanl I), ami not much lati r, foi it fro 
quently quotes tlu statute of Wt stninistei tin second, 
Without referring to tho later st itutcs of the u lgn 

FLETCHER, Anprlw, of Salton, i eekbiattd 
Scottish patriot and politunn, w is the son of (sir 
Robert Fletcher and Citherns. Biuii, dlughtei of 
Sir Henry Bruce of Olaekmannin Hi w is born in 
1653 Notwithstanding the stiong anti English 
feelings which characterised him thiougli lift, F 
was of English descent by tin lithoi’s side, Ins 
father being tho fifth in tht duect line lioin ,Su 
Bernard Fhtchor of the county ot I'm k But his 
mother was of the ioy.il House of Scotland, the 
first of tho Clackmannan lannly having bten tho 
third son of the Loid of Annandale, Robert <le 
Bruce, who was the grandfather of tho great King 
Robert F’s fatliei, who died in Ins childhood, 
consigned him to tho i ire of Gilbert Buincl, then 
minister of Salton, aftcrwauls the well kuowu 
Bishop of Salisbuiy , l»y whom he was instructed 
not only m liteiature and loligion, but in those 
principles of free government of which he aftci wauls 
became so zealous nn advoc ite So oaily as 1081, 
when he sat m parliament for the In st time as com 
missioncr for East Lothian, F oflcreil so determined 
an opposition to the measures of the Duke of \ ork 

{ afterwards James II), then acting as the Royal 
Commissioner m Scotland, that he found it neees 
snrv to retire, first into England, and then luto 
Holland He there entered into < lose alliance with 
the English refugees, who had assembled m const 
del-able numbers, and on his return to England in 
1683, he shared tho counsels of the party ot which 
Russell, Essex, Howaid, Algernon Sydney, and 
John Hampden (the grandson of the still more 
famous patriot of the same name) were tho leaders 
Though usually regarded as a repubhean, F ’a poll 
taeal creed, like that of Algernon Sydney, approached 
far nearer to anstociacy than to democracy tn 
the modern sense, for though he was disposed to 
restrict tho monarchical element of the constitution 
872 


within* the narrowest limits, if not to abolish it 


hosts of vagrants and paupers by whom Scotland 
was infested in his day, consisted m the estab¬ 
lishment of slavery in the form in which it had 
existed in the classical nations of antiquity On 
the discovery of the Rye House plot, F returned 
to Holland ITis next visit to England was as a 
v oluuteer under the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth 
in 1085, but he was comjielled to leave the 
insuigtnt army, at the beginning of the enterprise, 
m const quince of his having shot the mayor of 
Lynn, with whom he had had a personal quarrel 
about a hoise The next hiding place which F 
selected was Spam, but lit had no sooner arrived, 
than he was tlnovvu into prison at the instance 
of the English ambassador, and would have been 
transmits d to England, to bhare the fate of his 
fellow patriots, hid he not beeu mysteriously deli¬ 
ver! d from prison by an unknown fnend From 
Spain he proceeded to Hungary, where ho entered 
the army as a voliuitcei, ami greatly distinguished 
himself Hi i< tuiui d to England at the Revolution. 
A lew years litci, he mit in London, accidentally, 
it should sum, the ftinous William Pateison, the 
founder of the Bank ol England, and the projector 
of the Dai n n Expi ion in London , and it waH at 
F s loluititiou Du Patcisou < uoc to Scotland, 
mil offered, to tlu acceptance of Ins country¬ 
men, a jiioject which he had originally intended 
should be earned out by the far greater rcsouices 
cither of the tiading communities of the Hanso 
towns, or of tho puncea of the German empire 
The bitterness c|Bsed by tht treatment which the 
Damn colonists"received at the hands of King 
William’s government, tended to eoufnm F and 
lus fm neks m their opposition to the Union with 
England, and led to his tkliveimg m parliament 
those spirited hai tngues in iivuut of an exclusive 
Si ottisli nationality, w hick still stir the blood of 
Ins countiynicn Aftci tin Union, he retired in 
disgust fiom public life, and died m London in 
171b I’ s writings onginally appeared in the 
ioim of triets, and anonymously , they were, how- 
evir, collected and lepi lilted at London in 1737, 
mult r tho title of The Political Works of Andrew 
Fletcher, Esquirt 

FLETCHER, Giles and Piuneas, were the sons 
of Dr Giles Fletcher, Queen Elizabeth’s ambassador 
to the court of Russia, and cousins to Fletcher the 
dramatist 

Giles, the elder, was bom about 1580 , ho was 
educated, at Cunbridge, and died at his living at 
Alderton m 1623 His chief jioetical work is a 
sacred poem, entitled Christ's Victory and Triumph, 
which appeared at Cambridge in 1610 This poem, 
although one e admired, is now unknown to general 
readers, md is chiefly remarkable for having, to 
some i xtent, moulded the majestic muse of Milton. 

Phinfas, the younger brother of Giles, was bom 
about 1584, educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
became rector of Hilgay, in Norfolk, m 1621, and 
died there in 1660 His most important poem, the 
Purple Island, or the Isle of Man, was published m 
1631 It contains an elaborate description of the 
human body and mind—the former being given with 
greit anatomical minuteness The mind is repre¬ 
sented as being beleaguered with the vices, ana 
likely to be subdued, wheu an angel comes to the 
rescue—the angel being James L Although to a 
huge extent formal and pedantic, the Purple Island 
abounds in fine passages, in which the lusciousneas 
of Spenser and the gravity of Milton are curiously 
mingled. 
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FLETCHER, John See Beaumont and 
Fletoher. 

FLEUR-DE-LIS Authorities are divided as to 
whether this celebrated emblem is denved from the 
white lily of the garden, or from the flag or uis, 
which, as generally represented, it 

t more resembles both in form and 
colour ‘Ancient heralds,’says Newton 
(Dujlay p 145), ‘till us that the 
I ranks of old had a custom, at the 
proclinntion of their knur to elevite 
him upon a shield 01 t irgct arid pi u e 
Tleur-de Lis in Ins hand a reed or 11 ig in blossom 
instead of a seeptre and liom thcuu 
the kings of the first ami second iaci m brum 
are rcpiesentid with sceptres m thin hands liki 
the flag with its fiovrti, uid which flowus lx< mu. 
the armorial fi_,ur< s of 1 1 mcc ’ Jlowi vi r this 
may bo, oi w h iti v e r m i> lie the v due of the 
other ltg< nduy tiles sudi is tint i blue buimi, 
embroideied witli golden flair dc lis, c mic dawn 
from hcavtn, that an an^el give it to lvm 0 
Cions at his baptism and the liki tin n cm 
he littlo doubt tbit, fioni lions diwnwuds th 
kings of lrann bou is tin it aims fust in mb 
hntte number, incl litbih tluo goblin bins «n i 
blue field, or as In i tlds wiuld say a/urc thin 
fltulS de lis Or It vvis (hubs \f who ndund 
what had hitln rl i linn tin mdtfinite minihei ul 
fleurs de lis t) thru disposed two uul out ‘some 
conjecture ujiou ate rout it the Jnmty othirs 
say, to rt present tin thin dittuent lins of the 
kings of limn’ hisbit i IS! Mmy luglish 
and Scotch fundus bear tin fb at de Its m soitu 
portion of thnr shield uul gena illy with souk 
reference to 1 ranee 

FLETJRUS, a sm ill town of Jh lgium, m th pro 
Vince of Hauiault, is situ itc il north of the left bank 
of the Sambrt and 15 mills west of N itimr pop 
about 2200 It Ins bem the snne of scvci il ton 
tests, the last and most important however, being 
the battle of F, fought In re 20th Iiuie 1704 be twee u 
the army of thi Iiench lit public, consisting of 
89,000 troops, under fonidan, md the ilhts, who 
were mfenor in numcncil stungth under the 
Prince of Save (obur ' The 1 ilte i k id< i gut 
orders for a ntriat it the veiy moment wlim i 
I resolute advance ini^lit hive cleeiekel tin vietoiy 
(in lus favour, aud the lesidt was, tint Timilm 
was enabled to unite lus atmj with till se if flu 
Moselle, the Ardennes mcl tin North, md t fat tin 
| allied forces wuc comjitlled for a time to evacuate 
| Flanders 

| FLEURY,FLORE I'LOWRY, FLEURET1U 
be, m hcraldiy, signifies tint the object is ailoruid 
With fleuis (li lis , i ci iss licury, for ix imph, i i 
(cross, the ends of which ar< m the foini of lit urs 
*de lw There ate several vine ties in the lnoeles 
I of represeutuig thesi erosseb which has led to 
distinctions being made between them by lieialds 
too trivial to be mentioned but they are ill tils 
tinguishable from vhc cross potanic, er potaiuee, 
incorrectly spelled patomc by Inghsh het aids 
|Mackenzie’s Alienee oj Iliialdri/, j> 44) In the 
latter, the limbs aie in the form of the segments of 
jk circle, and the foliation is a me re buel, w here as the 
dross floury has tho limbs straight anti the te muti 
actions distinctly floriated Ihus- 


Cross potanoo. 


A 

Cross fleury 


Perhaps, the most celebrated instance of this bear¬ 
ing, is in the easo of the double prepuce floweiy 
and countu flowery gules which surround* the fed 
lion in the royal arms of Scotland, and which 
Charlemagne is said to have conferred on Aohaiuay 
king of Scotland, for assistance in his wars The 
object, according to Ivisbet (n 101), was to shew 
that, as tho lion had defendeel the lilies of France, 
these ‘hereafter shall continue a elcfence for the 
Scots lion, inel is a badge' of fiiendship, which 
has still continue el ’ That tho lilies were assumed 
m e miscegte nee ef the intimate relation which pre- 
viuled between 1 t inee uid Scotland for so many 
g< m i iti us w ill not lie doubted, but tho special 
oe < nsioii e t the issumption may not be* admitted 
m oui el iy to be epute bey mil the nach of seep 
tiusm n itwithsf inelmg Nisbet’s assertion that it is 
si fully lnstnietid bv uiuent and inoeltm writers 
tint he in il not trouble his leaders with a long 
< it iloguc ol tin in 

I I FI RY, ( i mu, i J'ltwh ihuuh lustoriau, 
w is Inn n it P u is bth De eombei 1640, and was 
e(lu itnl it fust foi tin law, l>ut picfemng an 
<t 1c si t li ileiun sulisi (pie ntly took jiriest’s orders 
In 1672 h leiauio tutu to the voung Prince de 
( nli win w is brought up dun., with the dauphin, 
i ml at i ill r pc nod 1 1 the ( ointe de Veimandms, 
n dm il s n >! J ouis VIV Aitei the eklltb of the 
( mle m 16k i the 1 lemli mon irch appointed him, 
untie i I mlon, lutoi to tin Princes of Burgundy, 
Vujou inel Bun, and also abbot of the ( istereian 
m uistuy of Lot Dun Whin the princes had 
c uijUt el then eelueitimi, F was rewarded With 
111 pi in it i of Aigintuul The Duke of Orleans 
selected him fin eonfessoi to tin young king, Louis 
XV giving is lus le won foi so doing, that F Was 
nutlm luisimst, nm Molimst, nor Ultramontamst, 
lmt ( ith lie r belli this oflico till 1722, when 
tho lritirinitu a of age tompillid lum to resign it 
He died lttli July 1725 F was as learned as 
he w is moth st, md as nulel and kmd hearted 
as he vvis simple m his nianneis, and ujiright in 
his eoniluet Among lus numerous works may ho 
ineutlouid, Mums di s Isitulihs (Palis, 1681), 
Minus d s ( /minus (Pius 1602) , Tinilt i/u C/iotse 
rtd ht Mill /d< Irs I hid * (Puis, 1686), Institution 
an ihoil 1 1 h slush/u< (1687) mil above all, the 
Ihsloiri I id sms i/in (20 with, Pans, 1691— 1720), 
Oil this vvoik, 1 1 ibouietl thirty j ears It is trialked 
by gri at h lining and, on tin w hole, by a judiciously 
eritu il Hpnit What may be e ilkel hm professional 
sympitlmn, ire held in elmk by i noble desire to 
he imputill, which might well put to the blush 
the unviracioiis partisanship of many Protestant 
wnteis Stinkr (ej v ), an eminent German theo- 
ieigie d professor, avowed that lus lectures were at 
first in unly oxti u ts from the Histone L'celemashipte 

1 ve n V i ltiim pruned it ‘Jhe history of F ,’ 
says he is the best tint lias ever been executed.’ 

J) Alembert md many iitherH, riecmimend F’s 
sty 1 as i inoele I of elegint simplicity The so* 
e died AlrO/t de Fliistn n L( h ski slu/in’ de Fleury, 
published at Beiiic in 1776, is oseribed to Frederic 
e} (< i it A postliunions wink of F’s, entitled 
Jhsovis sin / i hhirhs d( l L'jlutc Oedhcane, has 
a’w lys bee n veiy jiopulur 

II EXURE or 1ILXI0N, is the bendmg «r 

cuiln K of a line ei flgme (sec < UIVATUIIF) A ‘ 
curve s '■ud to have c pmni of contrary flexure at 
tin jir mt w he ic it h mgt s its character of concavity 
oi c nvcxity tow mis a given line In the art of 
builelug flexure elenotes the trending of loaded' 
beams It a beam suppnted at its two end*, 
loaded, it be rids, its lower surface beeximifDg OonV&t, 
and its upper coneav e In this bonding, the part&Ra 
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m the lower surface are drawn away from each other, 
and those in the upper are more closely packed 
together, while between the surfaces there is a line 
called the line of no disturbance, wherein the particle s 
are neither diawn asunder nor compressed, and 
from which the mathematical theory ot the flexure 
of beams starts Experiments shew that the fli xure 
of solid beams, supported at their ends, mid loaded, 
varies—(1) directly as the load , (2) inversely as thi 
product of their breadths, anil the cube of thui 
depths, and (d ) dm ctly as the rube ot the di ,tani e 
between the supports, wlule the flexure, if th< hud 
be uniformly distributed over tJie beam, is ^ths of 
the amount produced by the load placed on its 
centre See SntENOrn of Mattoiais 
ELIES, Spanish or Busrr ping Sep Cavthai rs 
FLINDERS, Mimn w, an atlienturoun Englnh 
navigator, to whom w( ire mdebtid for a cornet 
knowledge of a greit poition of tin \uslialiau 
coasts, was bom at Domngton, in LiwolnsbiM, 
1760 He entered tho ineit Imnt st r\ id it an tally 
age, and subsequently the ro\ il >in\ i In J 7 e > > 
the vessel in which he was midshipman cram ye d 
the governoi of New Holland to Botuiy }i ly, ind 
while then, F determined to investigate the mast 
south of Fort Jackson, about 2 TO lea gut s of whit h 
were laid down m the charts as ‘unknown’ With 
an equally daring anti ambitious young surgeon in 
his ship, called Hass, ho dt parted on the t nlerprise 
m a small decked vtsstl, with i < ic u of only six 
men Their chief thscovt ty w is tin stmts between 
Van Dit men’s Land (now Tasmania) and the mam 
land of Austialia, which wen n uned after Biss 
In 1801, F obtained from the Bntish government 
the command of a scientific expedition for the 
investigation of the Austialian coists and their 
products. Commmeing his examination at Cipe 
Leuwin, F, in the < omsc of two years, gradu illy 
explored the coast to Bass's Struts, thence noilh 
wards—laying down carefully tilt Ureat Bainer 
Reefs—to the Uulf of (1 irpentano, whuh ht 
thoroughly sun eyed icross to Timur, then back to 
Cape Leuwin, and round the south coast to 1’oit 
Jackson In 1810 he was libiriteel from a six years’ 
imprisonment by the Fiench in the Isle of Fiance, 
returned to England, and gave the vroild the insult 
of Ins researches in a work, entitled A Fm/ar/e to 
Terta Aushalta He died in July 1814, the day 
on which Ins book was published 
FLINDERS LAND, now South Austialia (q v ) 
FLINDE'RSIA, a genus of trees of the natural 
order Cedielareir, one spe cues of wlucli, F an ah all i, 
yields timber little mfenoi to mahogany It is much 
used m Austrilia, and is there c died Caixoahua 
Wood 

FLINT, a mineral whuh may be rtgardeil as 
a variety of quartz, oi ,is intermediate between 
quartz and opal, consisting almost entirely of silica, 
With a very little lime, oxide of iron, water, cm 
bon, and sometimes even traces of organic matter 
It has a flat shell like fracture, is translucent or 
semi-transparent, and vanes in colour from a very 
dark brown, or almost black, to light brown, red, 
yellow, and grayish white, and is sometimes veined, 
clouded, maibled, or spotted. Dark coloured flints 
are most common in the chalk, in which prin¬ 
cipally F occurs imbedded, forming nodules of 
various sues, sometimes large nodular masses, of 
irregular and often giotesque shape, but gravel 
foimed of light coloured flmts is very common, and 
it is disputed whether or not a change of colour has 
token place by exposure to atmospheric and other 
chemical agencies F is sometimes found in beds 
or veius It is very abundant wherever the chalk 
formation extends, in England and other countries, 


rolled F nodules are also often found m com¬ 
pound rocks, and m alluvial soils, vast alluvial 
tracts being sometimes full of them F geodes 
often contain crystals of quartz F nodules are 
usually moist in the interior if broken when newly 
taken fiom their beds. 

F is sometimes harder than quartz, sufficiently so 
to Beratch it The readiness with which it strikes 
fire with steel is well known, and it would seem 
that the sparks me not all merely incandescent 
particles, heated by the friction, but that m some 
of them a chemical combination of silica and iron 
t.akis place, causing great increase of heat The 
ust of tlu F and steel fra igniting tinder, once so 
common, has lietn almost superseded by that of 
1 ui ifer matches, and gnu flints have gnen place 
to pert ncsion caps According to Plmy, Clias was 
tin Inst who struck lire with flint, or more pro- 
bibly, he was the Inst to slew its application to 
useful purports , and lie therefore leceived the name 
Pifi ode Tin most ancient use of F w is probably 
for sharp weapons and cutting instruments, and F 
knives, axt«, arrow heads, Ac , are atnong the most 
interesting relic s oi rude antiquity 

At prisent, a principal use of F is in tho 
marraficture of flue caithcnware, into the com¬ 
position of whuh it enters, (icing for this purpe«« 
first cabined, then thi own into cold water, and 
afterwards powdert 

The origin of }< is a subject of considerable 
difficulty Sihciou , deposits aie sometimes a purely 
elnnucal operation as m tho case of the silicioua 
sinter tunned round the geysers of Iceland, from 
the evaporation of watei largely charged with silex. 
But at the bottom of the sea, as no evaporation 
could take place, some other agent than springs of 
wat< r saturati (l with silt x. must line supplied tho 
matemls It is a fact of considerable importance 
in this inquiry, that almost all large masses of 
hroestoni hue tlnn sihoous concretions, or flints 
Thus, chirt is found m carboniferous and othei 
limestones, and rnenilitc in the tc'rtiaiy limestones 
of the Pins basin The conditions necessary for 
the deposition of calcareous strata set m to be those 
required for the formation of ailieious concretions. I 
The materials of both exist in solution in sea watei, 
and as it needed the fnrannmfcr, the coral, and the 
mollusc to fix the carbonate of lune which formed 
the chalk deposits, so the sdex was secreted by 
innumerable diatoniB and sponges, and tbeir remains 
most probably supplied the material of the flint. 
Tho discovery by Dr Bowerbauk and other micro- 
seopists of the spicules of sponges and the frustules 
ot diatoms in almost i very specimen of F, has 
clcaily shewn that F to a large extent, if not 
entirely, owes its origin to these minute organisms , 
It is, however, difficult to account for the changes 
that have taken place in these materials subsequent 
to then deposition 

FLINT, .a parliamentary borough and Beaport 
m the east of Flintshire, North Wales, formerly the. 
capital of the county, on the left side of the estuary 
of the Dee, 101 miles north-west of London by rail, 
and 12i miles north-west of Chester It formal 
a rectangle hkc a Roman camp, and is surrounded 
by now nearly obliterate^ ramparts and intrench J 
meats The Dee estuary is some miles wide here' 
but is shallow and narrow at low water Vessel, 
of 300 tons reach the town The principal export 1 
lie coal and lead from mines in the vicinity 
winch afford the chief employment. Pop. (1861 
J340 It unites with seven other places in sendni 
one member to parliament. Roman relics and tracj 
of Roman lead smelting-works have been four 
here On a low freestone rock m a tidal marsh ef 
the remains of « castle, built by Henry IL, a 
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dismantled in 1647 The double tower or keep is 40 
feet in diameter, and includes two ooraentrio walls, 
each 6 feet thick, with an intervening gallery 8 feet 
hroad, within, is a circle 20 feet in diameter, with 
four entrances Deterioration of the channel of the 
Dee has made F in a great degree a port of Chester, 
and hero larger vessels, especially with timber, are 
discharged, and the cargoes floated up the Dee m 
smaller Vessels, the timber m rafts 

FLINT, a river of Georgia, one of the United 
States of Amoiica, unites on its right with the 
Chattahoochee, at the south west angle of the state, 
to form the Appal ichicola, which, after a course 
of 100 miles, enters the Gulf of Mexico The 
F itself is about 300 miles long, being practicable 
for steam-boats up to Albany, about 250 units 
distant from the sea. 

FLINT, TiMOinr, Pkv tn American clergyman 
and author, was born, in 1780, at Ke iding, Massa 
ebusetts, andgiaduattd at H irvird College In 1802 
he became minister of the Congregational Church 
m Lunenburg, county of Woi center in that state, 
where he remamod till 1814 In the follow mg yeaa, i 
he became a missionary tor the \ alley of the Missis 
sippi, where he was engagul m itiner.uit prtach 
mg and teaching a school In 1825, he retiuned 
to the northern statep, and in 1 published his ; 
Recollections of Ten Peats passid m (lie Valley of the j 
Mississippi (Boston, 8vo) 'I In s mu jt ir appeared 
from lus pen a novel, cntitlid truncis Bur nan, or 1 
the Mexican Patriot, jnti porting to be the autobio- j 
graphy of a New England ailvtnturti who actid a 
conspicuous part in the lust Man m resolution, 
and m the overthrow of Iturbuk In 1828, he 
issued two works A Condensed Geography and 
History of the. We s£» m htiitis in the Maun/mppi 
Valid/ ( Cincinnati, 2 sols 8\o) , and Arthur Glen 
rung, a novel (Philadelphia, 2 \ oh 8vo) Another 
novel, George Mason, or The Bail woodsman, and a 
romance in 2 vols , Th< Shushome Vii.llt </, appeared at 
Cincinnati in 1830 In 1813, lie cdittil sc vcral 
numbers of the AnirLcihodu Magazine, and was 
subsequently editor for three yean, of 1 'he M estein 
\ Monthly Magazine His otliei w oiks are Indian 
1 Wars tn the West (18 51, 1 2mo), Lt i tin t s on Natural 
I History, Geology, Chemist ty, and the Arts (Boston, 
1833, l2mo), tianslation of Droy’s VArt d’ltu 
j Heureun, with additions by tianslito and Jim 
< graphical Memoir nf Mann l Boone, tin first Settb i 
of Kerlively (Cincinnati, 18 51, 18mo) In 1855, lie 
contributed to the London Athena um a suns of 
Sketches of the Literature of the United ’ States [ 
He died at Salon, August 10, 1840—llis sou, 
MltAH P Flint, publish! d a volume of poetry, | 
entitlod The Iluntei undothn Poems 

FLINT GLASS Sec Glass i 

FLINT IMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS, | 
believed to have Inen used bj the primitive inhabit j 
ants, lia\e from time to tune, in more oi less number, [ 
been turned up by tho plough and tin mmk, dug 
out from ancient graves, fortifications, and dwelling 
places, or fishiil up fiom the bods of lakes and 
1 Tivers, in almost every country of Eurojie They 
' do not differ, m any mate rial respect, from the flint 
([ implements and weapons still m use among uncivil* 

1 ised tnbes in Asia, Afngn, Amenc i, and the islands 
i of the Pacific Ocean Tho weajtons of m<jst fre- 
® quent occurrence arc airow heads (see Elf arrow's), 
* spear-points, dagger-blades, and axe beads or Celts 
(q v) The more common implements are kruves, 
chisels, raspB, wedges, and thin curved or semi¬ 
circular plates, to which the name of ‘scrapers’ has 
been given. There is great vanetj, as well m the 
Size as in the shape, even of articles of the same 
kind. There is equal variety in the amount of skill 
! 


or labour expended in their manufacture. In some 
instances, the flint has been roughly fashioned into 
eomethmg like the required form by two or throe 
Wows, in others, it has been laboriously chipped 
into tho wished foi shape, which is often ana of 
no littlo elegance In yet another class of eased) 
the flint, aftei being duly shaped, has been groani 
smooth, or has even received as lugh a polish as 
could bo gi\ cn by a modern lapidary Examples 
of all tin' v uk tn. x of flint weapons and implements 
will be found m the British Museum, m tho Museum 
of the Ro\al lush Academy at Dublin, in the 
Museum of the Societj of Antiquaries of Scotland 
at Edinburgh, and above all, m the Museum of the 
Koyul Such fcj of \ nlu juanes at Copenhagen, which 
is esjiecially nch in this class of remains llopre- 
sentations of interesting or oluuacteristio types 
may bt soon in tho Catalogue of the Arehceologtcal 
Musi uni at Edinburgh in 1856 (Edm 1859) , in Mr 
Wilde s Catalogue oj the Antiquities Ml the Musi urn 
of th< Royal Irish Academy (Dubl 1857—1801); 
in Worsnnt’s Nor dish Oldsaqer t det Kotigdigt 
Musium i K/obtnhaim (Coj>eii 1859), and m M. 
Frideric Troyou's Habitations Lacustres (Lausanne, 
I 860 ) 

Geological discount's have reoently invested flint 
implt moats u ith a m w interest At Abbeville, at 
Anueus, at Pans, mil elsewhere on the continent, 
flint wt ipims, fvsluonod by tin hand of man, have 
bt en found along with remains of extinct species 
of the tit pliant, the rhinoceros, and other mam- 
mils, m unilistmbid bids of those deposits of sand, 
gravil, and tlij to which geologists have given 
Hie name of ‘tin drift.’ They ao far resemble the 
flint implements and w capons* found <m the surface 
of tin earth, buf iro gom rally of a larger sise, I 
of nulci worknunslnp, anil less varied in shape 
Tin y hive lnen divnlul into three classes—round- 
pomttd, as in tig 1, and slurp pointed, as m fig 2 , 
both being iluppid to a sbaip idge, so as to out or 
pioict only it tin jimntiil end, and oval shaped, as 
in hg 5, with a cutting idgo ill lounil The lirst 
and second 1 1 asst s v iry in length from about four 
me his to tight or nun inches, the third class is 
gituially ibout foui m im mtlns long, but examples 
liivt bun found ot no mini than two inchis, and of 
as mult as tight oi unit imhes In no instance has 
an} flint iinplinnnt discoveml ui the dnft been 
touudutbti pohshul oi giound Tlu French anti* 
quaiy, M Bouihti ill Putins, was the first to 
iall attintion to thise v»rv interesting remains, 
in Ins A iitn/ui/is CtUigurs C AnU diluviennes (Pans, 
1847—1857) But it has since bten remembered 
that linplcmmts of the sunt laud were found in a 
similar position nt Hoxiu, in Suffolk, along with 
n n mis of some gigantic awnidl, m 1797, and at 
Gray’s Inn Lam, in London, along with remains of 
an clephiut, in 1715 Both those English examples 
uic still ]iriM rvtil—the fust m the Museum of the 
Socnty ot Autiqnaries at London, tho second m the 
Butish Musium, and tiny uc prccistly similar in 
every resptet to tin l vain jilts more reeently found 
in Fiance 

To whit age these iimains should be assigned, 
is a question on which geology seems scarcely 
ytt prtpirtd to hjh ik with authority But, in 
the words of Mi John L' aim, m Ins essay on ‘Hindi, 
Implimints m tin- Dnft,’ in tho Archteobgia, 
vol xxxwiL (LontL I860), ‘thus much appears to 
be i Hlablisht d bi y ond at doubt, that in a period <;’j 
of antiquity luinhi bcjonil any of which we have 1 
hitherto found Ii .ccs, tins portion of the debt J 
w is jioojilctl by man , and that mankind has BMW. 5 
witnessed sonu of those geological changes by A; 
which the so called diluvial beds were deposited. ‘ 
Whether these were the result of some violent wA 
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of waters, such as may have taken place when the course of our Brooks, streams, and nvers, may 
“the fountains of the great deep were broken be matter of dispute. Under any circumstances, 


up, and the windows or heaven were Opened,” this great fact remains indisputable, that at Amiens, 
or whether of a more gradual action, similar in laud which is now 160 feet above the sea, and 90 
character to some of those now in operation along feet above the Somme, has, since the existence of 
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man, been submerged under fresh w ate r, ami an 
aqueous deposit from 20 to “10 feet m thickness, a 
portion of which, at all events, must have subsided 
from tranquil watu, has been formed upon it, and 
this, too, has taken place m a country the level of 
which ib now stationary, and the face of which has 
, been little altered sintc the diys when the (hauls 
and the Ilomaus constructed thur sepulchres in the 
Boil overlying till drift which contains these relics 
of a far earlier race of men ’ 

FLINTSHIRE, a mantimt county of North 
Wales, bounded on the L by Cheslure and the river 
Dee, on the S and W by Dc nbighslure, and on tin 
N by the lush Sea The mam portion of tin county 
is 25 miles long by 10 bioul, .and the huger of 
the two outlying poitions, which Ins tow aid the 
South east of tlio mam p irt, is 10 miles by 6 F is 
the Biuallest of the Welsh counties, its axes hung 
only 184,905 acres, of which 1th is arable The 
coast, 20 miles long, is low .uul sandy, but on the 
Dec estuary fertile A lull range, parallel to the 
Deo, runs through the length of the county, and uses 
m Garreg to 825 feet Another range along the south 
west border of the county rises in Moel Famma, 
1845 feet. The chief rntrs arc the Dee, Alyn, and 
Clwyd The chief strata aic Permian, Carboniferous, 
aud Devonian Coal, anil ores of lion, lead, silvci, 
copper, and sane are the chief mineral products and 
exports F supplies a fourth of the lead produced 
m Britain. The boiI is fertile m the plains and 


valts, and the staple prodnee is wheat, oats, barley, 
pot itocs, cattle, cheese, and butter Cotton is the 
main manufactuic The London, Chester, and Holy- 
hc ad Railway skirts the e ist and north shores F 
contains 5 hundreds and 32 parishes Pop (1861) 
69,870 About 215 places of w orslup (110 Methodists, 
41 Episcopal) P’ sends two members to parliament 
The chief towns are Flint, formerly the county 
town, Mold, St Asaph, Holywell, Elvyddlan, ana 
Hawardcn P lias traces of Roman lead mines, is 
trnersed by Wat and Ofta’s Dykes, and has some 
ancient i astlc and ecclesiastical ruins In F, in the 
! 7th c, Saxon invvders massacred 1200 Christian 
* monks of the monastery of Bangor Iu 796, the 
i Saxons defeated the Welsh here with dreadful 
I slaughter, which event gave rise to the still popular 
| plaintive air of AJorfa Bhyddlan 

| FLINTY SLATE, of which there are beds in 
I some parts of Scotland, and m many other countries, 

I is an impure quart?, assuming a si ity structure. It 
! con tuns about 75 per cent of silica, the remainder 
being lime, magnesia, oxide of iron, 4c Its frac* 
l turc is rather splintery thm shell like It is more 
! or less translucent It passes liy insensible grada- 
| tions into clay slate, with which it is often m most 
i intimate geological connection Lydian Stone (q v) 
is a \ ariety of iiinty slate 

FLOA'TING BA'TTERY is a hulk, heavily 
armed, and made as invulnerable as posable, used 
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in defending harbours, or m attacks on marine 
fortresses. The most remarkable instance of their 
employment was by the French and Spaniards 
against Gibraltar, m the memorable siege which 
lasted from July 1779 to February 1783, when ten 
of these vessels, carrying 212 large guns, were 
brought to bear on the fortress, they had sides of 
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great thickness, and were (.oicrcd with sloping loofs, 
to cause the shot striking them to gl uu <> off nine 
cuously But their solidity and strength were 
unavailing against the coinage and adroitness of the 
defenders, under the gailuit General Elliot, who 
succeeded in destroying tliun with rid hot cannon 
balls Steam floating batteries of non were con 
structed for the Mar with Russia in 1854, both by 
the Bntish and Flench governments , but, notwith 
standing that they rendered gocxl serviei befoie 
Kinbnrn, they have since been generally discirele'd 
for other than purely defc ust\< purposes is too 
cumbrous for navigation, and too suffocating fiorn 
the smoke that collecttel betwe e n then eb eks during 
action.—The iron plated fugitcs now (180 M made 
(such as the Warrior) can scarcely tic regai'ded ns 
floating batteries, liemg rather frigate s of spleueliel 
build, renelered almost mijtenetrable by sheets of 
iron overlying thur sides 

FLOATING ISLANDS exist in some Jakes, 
and more rarely in slow and placid me>rs Not 
unfrequently, they are formed by the detachment of 
portions of the bank , the interlaces! roots of pi mts 
forming a fabric Bufhuently strong to endure the 
occasional buffeting of waits, and to support soil 
for herbage or even trees to grow in Floating 
islands are often formes! by aggregation of drift 
wood m tbc creeks and bays of trope al m era, ami 
being wafted into the chanucl of the m er when it 
u flooded or by the wind, art carntel down to tin 
sea, with the soil that lias accumulated, and the 
vegetation that has established itself upon them 
They are sometimes seen at a elistance of BO or JoO 
miles from the mouth of the Ganges, with living 
trees standing erect upon them Portions of the 
alluvial sod from the deltas of nvers, held together 
by the roots of mangroves and other trees, aio 
sometimes also earned out to sea after typhoons 
or hurricanes, and ships have, m consequence, 
been involved m unexpected dangers, as amongst 


the icebergs of colder latitudes. Imagination baa 
always invested with a peculiar interest the 

Straggling plots, which to and free doe tome 

In tho wide waters, 

and ancient legend did not fail to notice tho floating 
islets of the sacred Yandimoman Lake, which were 
large enough to bear away cattle that were tempted 
upon them by their fresh green grass, and the nuand 
of the Cutuliun waters, which earned on its surfaoe a 
dark anel gloomy grove, and was constantly changing 
its pine t A small lake in Artois, near St Omer, U 
remarkable for the number of its floating islands, at 
aio also the m ushy lake s of Couiaechio near the Gulf 
of Venice' Among the largest in tho woild are those 
of the Like ot Gcnlau, in Prussia, winch furnish pas¬ 
turage fen 1 (M) lee id oi cattle , and that of the I.aka 
of Kolk, m Osnabriuk, which is covircd with beau¬ 
tiful e 1ms Loeh Lomond w is long celebratcel for 
its floating island, it, howtve.1, can no longu boast 
of one 1 , as it has long since, subsieled ami become 
station uy Flo itmg islands an' found in some lakes 
ot Keotland, anel also m Tr« land, and consist for the 
rnobt pirt of Urge floating misses of ptat Pennant 
gne s a ilese upturn of one wluih ho saw in Breadal- 
liant, the siufiee of wine h ivhilnted plenty of coarse 
grass, sin ill willows, uiel inn i little buch tree 
Mon interesting to the si le litllic mquitor, as pre¬ 
senting a phi uomi non not so i isily explained, are 
those floating islands which from tune to tune 
ippeai anel disippiu in tin same spot, of which 
then is one in the L ikt of Deiwentwatur in Cum¬ 
berland, one m tho Lake U ilang m the province of 
Smalanele m Sweden, md one* m Ostrogothin That 
in ])e rwmtw itei is opposite to the mouth of a 
stream calleel tlic Catgill , and tin most probable' of 
the uiiuy theories which have heeu proposed to 
account for it is that which ascribes it to the waters 
of the stream, win n floocle d by rains, getting beneath 
the inti rlace d and matte el loots of the aquatic plants 
which there' foim a close turf on the bottom of tho 
lake This floating island, when it rims above; the 
waiter, is most elevated m the contie*, and on its 
bung rue re cel with a fishing rod, water has spouted 
ii]i to the he ight of two fe e t 

The marshy giound of tin* vale of Cashmere, and 
piri e ularly aionnel the city of Cushmcie, containing 
many likes, and liable to mmielations, exhibits a 
lie cull u form of human liielnstry in its numerous 
Fi oa ri mi Gahdi ns, employe el chiefly for tho culti- 
v itie.n of cue umbers, me Ions, anil watermelons 
These flinting glide ns may be. di'seribed os portions 
of tin m irsliy gi ouiul artificially made to noat, by 
cutting tluough the loots of the ree'ds, sedges, and 
otlu i plants about two icct below the surface, ujion 
wliieli mud is then sore ad The floating of the 
garden see uri s the soil and crop fiom destruction 
liy inundations 

Floating gardens existed on the Lake of Mexico 
before the' conejuost of Mcxuo by the Spaniards. 
The Mexicans had made greit piogicss in the art 
of gardening, and particularly in the cultivation of 
flowers, which were much use el both in their festi¬ 
vities and in the lr worship How they W’ere induced 
to atte nipt the formation of floating gaidons, aud at 
what ]>cnod it was first done, are mire matters of 
conjecture The shallowness of great part of tbe 
lake w is favoui abb to the success of the attempt, 
and pi riiaps the gradual re u dmg of its waters may 
be reckoned among the reasons of the gradual 
diminution of the number ol the floating gardens, 
winch have almost erase el to lie reckoned among 
the wonders of the world. The Abb6 Clavigero, m 
his Hmionj of Mexico, describes them as formed 
of wicker work, water plants, and mud, as some¬ 
times more than 20 poles m extent, the lamest 
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I ones commonly having a small tree u the centre, 
and sometimes a hut for the cultivator, and as 
employed for the cultivation both of flowers and 
culinary plants Humboldt confirms this descry) 
turn, but Btatcs that the real floating gardens, 
or chtnampas, are rapidly diminishing in number 
The existing chmampan are in general not floating 
gardens, but plots of ground with very wide ditches 
between them, formed by heaping up earth fiom 
the ditches m the Bwamjis or shallows at the side 
of the lake 

Great part of Bangkok, the capital of Siam, con 
sists of floating houses Sec Bam. k ok, 

FLOA'TSTONE, avnrnty of quart?, consisting 
of fibres—delicate erjstilx—aggre gated so th it tin 
whole mass is sponge like, and so light, owing to 
the air confined m the interstices, is to float hu a 
while on water It js found in a lum stone ot tin 
chalk formition n< ir Pans, in nnbeddtd misses, or 
incrustmg flint nodules 

FLOBE'CQ, a small town of Belgium, in the 
province of Ilaimuilt, 20mil< s north i ist of Toiumi 
It has extensive miiiulactiues of linens, lias 
breweries, salt works, oil and flour mills, uid Ins 
two fairs anuually Pop 5268 

FLODDEN, llAmr of On the 21th Tanuary 
1602, a ‘ perpetual pe veo ’ was cone hided between 
England und Seotl meL In the comse of a few 
yeais, however, a ncnis of pe*tty quairels had done 
much to bnng this pe ico d>l< inangemuit to a ti r 
mination, and m 1611, on tin invasion of Prance, 
Scotland’s ancient illy, by Henry of England, i 
war broke out betwoin the two countries lames 
IV, the cliivalious but rns)i king of Scotland, 
summoned the whole airny of his kingdom to meet 
on the Borough or Common Moor of l.dmhuigh, 
which extendi cl from the southern w alls of the city 
to the foot of the Braid Hills, uid which was then 
4 a field spacious, uid delightful by the shade of 
many stately anil igcd oiks’ line m army, it is 
■aid, of 100,(KM) men assembled With this ion c 
James crossed the bolder on the 22d August 161 j, 
but mstoac^rfif advancing at once, tnd achieving 
a demur* success, he lingered in the neighbour 
JhjjftPof the Tweed until his eumy hail become 
«*%eduoeel by desertion to about 10 000 men On 
the 6th September, James took up lus position on 
Flodden Hill, the last and lowest eminence of the 
Cheviots tow ard the north east On tho morning 
of the 9th, the Earl of Suirey, lieutenant geuoru 
of the northern counties of England, at the head 
of an army of about 32,000 men, iclvanced from 
the south east, ciossed the Till by a skilful and 
unexpected movement, and thus cut oft all communi¬ 
cation between King James and Seotl uuh While 
the English wtie crossing the Till, the boots might 
have attacked them with every climce of success, 
and their not taking adv outage of this ojmort unity 
was the first great mistake ot tho battle Observing 
that the English were aiming at a strong posi¬ 
tion to the north west of Floddc n Hill, and desu ous 
flf preventing this, James, having ordered his 
tents to be set on fire, advanced against them in 
battle array The two armies weie diawn up m 
similar order, each consisting of a centre, a right 
and left wing, and a leserie placed behind the 
centre At about four o’clock on Friday, 9th Sep 
tember, the battle eommc need with cannonading on 
both sides The Earls of Hiuitly and Home, who 
commanded the left wing of the Scottish army, 
“barged the English right, which was led by Sir 
Edmund Howard, and entirely defeated it Instead, 
however, of following up their success, Home’s 
borderers commenced pillaging the baggage of both 
* Imi ius W1< * a ^ ter his first charge, is said 


to have left the field. On the Scottish right, the 
clansmen under Lennox and Argyle, goaded to 
fury by the English archers, rushed forward, heed¬ 
less ot order, and fell with the greatest violence 
upon their opponents, who, however, received them 
with wonderful intrepidity and coolness, and at 
length put them to night with great daughter 
Meantime, a despeiate resistance was being made 
by the Scottish centre, where the kmg fought on 
toot among his nobles 1 Scottish history presents 
no instance in winch the national valour burned 
w ith a pure i flame than in this Hemmed m by 
outnumbering enemies, tile king among his slender 
gnuij) of lonls fought manfully until, when tho 
night vv is closing on Flodden, he fi ll pierced by 
an uriovv, and moitally wounded in the head. The 
lull w is held dining the night by the Scots , but at 
cl ivv u, 1c in rung the state of matters, they abandoned 
their position Their loss amounti el to from 8000 to 
10,000 men ‘Scaici i Scottish family of eminence,’ 
says Scott, ‘ but had an ancestoi killed at Flodden ’ 
Besides the king, the Archbishop of St Andiews aucl 
twelve earls weie among the sl.un. The English 
loss amounted to about 0000 or 7000 , but Surrey’s 
v letoi y w as so nearly a defeat that he was unable 
topioBicuto the w ir with any vigour The sixth 
canto of Sir Walter Scott’s poem of Mctrmion con 
tains a magnificent, and m the mam an accurate, 
lie sci lption of the battle 

FLOGGING, Axmy akd Navi Corporal 
punishment has existed from tune immemorial in 
the British army and navy, formerly having been 
inflicted ui)on slight oecision, and often with bar¬ 
barous seventy In defuence, however, to public 
opinion, it his been much less resorted to during 
re a lit yeirs, and promises almost to disappear 
unde l a lcgulation of 1800 A man must now be 
com luted of on« disgiaeeful oflonce against discip- 
Imo lx foie he can he liable to flogging foi tho next 
sue li oflcncc , and even aftn one sue h degradation, 
he m ly be restored to the non liable class by a 
ye’iir’s good conduct The punishment of flogging, 
w hn li is genu ally ulministe reel with a whip or ‘ cat ’ 
of i me t ills on tho bale back, e aunot, undei existing 
ride s, evc< e el hfty lashes 

Corporal punishment is not recognised m the 
Fiencli oinij , but then the soldiers in that country 
ire diawn by e onscription from all ranks of society, 
and have, on an average, a higher moral tone than 
the Bntn.li recruits, who, attracted by a bounty, 
volunteer usually from the lowest orders. On the 
other hand, the discipline in the Frenoh army, and 
especially during wax on a foieign soil, is universally 
admitted to be luft'rior to the strict rule preserved 
among British troops Soldiers and sailors being 
men unaccustomed to control their passions, and 
any breach of insubordination being fatal to the 
f yirit of a fore e, unless summanly repressed, it is 
considered necessary to retain the power—how- 
evei larcly exercised—of inflicting the painful and 
humiliating punishment of flogging The French 
soldier, though escaping tho ignominy of personal 
cli istisement, is governed by a code harsher than onr 
articles of war as actually administered, and the 
punishment of death, scarcely known in the British 
sen’ll e during peace, is not unfrequently visited in 
France upon offenders against discipline 

FLOOR CLOTH, a coarse canvas coated on 
both sides, and partly saturated with thick oil-paint, 
one sule having usually a coloured pattern printed 
upon it in oil-paint The canvas basis for floor¬ 
cloth is chiefly manufactured m Dundee As it is 
required to be without seam, and of sufficient Width 
to cover considerable spaces of flooring, special 
looms are required for weaving it It is made 
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from 18 to 24 feet in ■width, and in lengths from 10© 
to 113 yards. 

The first step towards converting this canvas 
into floor-cloth consists in stretching it on a frame. 
This is a work of some difficulty, on account of the 
great sire of the pieces Some of the frames are as 
much as 100 feet m length by 24 feet in height, 
and the canvas must be sti etched over it as tight as 
a drum The back or plain side of the doth is 
first operated upon, by pruning it with a solution 
of size, ami scouring it with punuce Tho object 
of this is to prevent too ranch of the paint from 
penetrating the canvas, and reudemig it brittle, and 
to make an even surface to receive the punt, w Inch 
is mixed With linseed oil, with very little oi no 
turpentine, and is consccpicntiy thicker than com 
mon paint This is thrown or splashed upon the 
surface with a brush , anil then with a loDg steel 
trowel the workman spreads the dabs of paint, and 
produces a tolerably smooth surface This hou el 
colovr ib left for 12 or 14 dajs to dij, and then 
anothei coat is hud on in a sumlai manut r, and this 
completes the back or under side of the floor cloth 

Wiule the first coat of the back is drying, tho 
front is ■primed and pumiced, and a coat of trow 11 - 
colour laid on As more care is uquired on this 
side, this coat of colour is scouied quite smooth with 
pumice, and two more tiowtl colours an added, and 
each scorned like the first \nother coit is now 
carefully laid on with a finish, and is eallid a lnuik 
colour This forms the gum ml upon which the 
pattern is to be punted 

The printing is done by meins of woodblocks 
The pattern is first drawn and painted, m its 
complete form and colours, upon a piece of papei , 
another piece of paper is npw 1 nd under this, and 
the outlines of tint pent ion of the pattern inuludid 
in one colour are pricked through to the lower 
paper In like maunu, pricked outlines of each 
of the other colours are pi opart d Each of these 
pricked sheets is laid upon i block of pcar-tice 
wood, and dusted ovci with Jiowdered thiiioi! or 
lampblack, and thus the pattern is drawn m dots 
upon the wood, the carver cuts away the wood 
surrounding the pattern, and leaves it standing in 
relief. 

The pear tree blocks an backed by gluing tin m 
to a pie-ce of (leal, and this piece again to another, 
With the bines at right angles, to prevent w uping 

The colours are spioad by boys upon padded 
cushions coven d w ith floor cloth, and each print: r 
dabs lus block upon that containing the requited 
colour, and then places it upon the lino >eloth, 
and striking it with the liandle of a short heavy 
hammer, prints Ins portion of the path rn He 
then proceeds with a repetition of this, and as he 
advances, lie is followed m order by the printers 
of the other colours, who place their blocks occur 
atefy over the pattern the first has common: td 
The first printer’s clucf cue is to keep the repcti 
turns of the pattern accurately in hi e 

The quality of floor cloth elrticnds mainly upon 
the number of colts of paint, the kmd of medium 
used for the colour, and the time given to drying 
For the best qualities, a fortnight must elapse he 
tween the laying on of each < oat, anel finally, several 
months’ exposure m tho drying room is necessary 
As the rental of the space thus occupied, and the 
interest of the capital left stagnant during this tune, 
amount to a considerable sum, theic is a strong 
inducement to manufactureis to hasten the pro¬ 
cesses, which may easily lie done by using gold size 
or boiled linseed ml, or other rapid ‘ dryers, instead 
of raw lmaeed oil, hut just in proportion as the 
drying is hastened W these means, the durability 
and flexibility of the floor-cloth are deteriorated. In 


order to sgcitre the maximum of drauMitf, floor¬ 
cloth should still be kept three or tour wars after it 
has left the drying room of the manufacturer, **4 
purchasers should always sdect those pieces Which 
they have reason to believe have been the longest 
m stock Narrow floor-cloth, for stav-cerpeiisgg', 
passages, &c, is made as above, and then cut into 
the required widths, and printed It usually baa a 
huge pattern in the- middle, and a border of a smaller 
design 

The laj mg of lobbies and passages with encaustic 
tiles has 1 itcly led to the superseding of floor-cloth 
m such situations, while for Borne other purposes, 
such as cove ring the floors of churches, reading- 
rooms, and waiting rooms at railway stations, it u 
superscch d by the newly invented material called 
kimptuhe on, or vulcanised India rubber cloth, which 
is impeivious to wit, soft anil quiet to the tread, 
and warm to the fee t This new material is made 
plain or figured to ltsunhli punted floor cloth. 

FLOORS, FLOORING the horizontal partitions 
between the stones of a building, the upper part of 
which hums tlie floor of the apartments above, and 
tin lowei jiortion the ceding of those below , 

Hours ire vaiiously : inistru: ted, according to 
thin dimensions, and to the weight they havo to 
sustain hmt/ti /oitbd Jlooi i are the simplest and 
most cheaply constructed, uicl aieusedfoi ordinary 
buildings, when the ehstince between the bearings 
docs not c xcctd 20, or al most 24 feet. 

The muevd ligiuc represents a stctionof amilgle- 
|oistc il floor, m tin line of tlie doming boards, and 
aeioss the joists These joists aie beams laid edge 
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upwards, and resting at tin ir ends upon wall plates 
biult lido the walls 1 heir w’icitli should not be 
h ss than 1 wo ini lies fin if u mower, they would be 
liable to split with the n tiling of tlie flooring boards 
They lie jil iced edge upwaids, in ordel to economise 
timlm, as tin strength of a hi am to bear a trans¬ 
verse strain vines simply with the breadth and 
with the squire of the eleptle See StrKNOTH of 
Mai i mats When a deep and long joist is used, 
then is danger oi its twisting oi turning over, this 
is prev cute rt by sfi lifting, that is, nailing cross 
piece's of wood between them, as shewn between the 
joists c anel d of the figure, >r less efFeetually, by 
dnving pie ees of planking between them Shutting 
is ’•eepmed when the' length of the joists exeoeds 
eight fee t Tin laths for the coiling’ ot the room 
below aio nailed to th<> bottom of the joists. In 
good substantial work, the distance between the 
joists from centre to eentie is about 12 inches, hut 
this is often exreeeled m eh:aply built bouses 

Doubli posted floon are constructed by laying 
strong t inihers, c died binding punts, from wail to wall, 
at a distance of about six fe: t apart, and a double 
s: f of joists, one above for the floor, and one below 
for the ceiling, arc laid across these, and notched 
down upon than. T hi so latter, when thus placed, 
ate called bridging-goistn, as they bridge over the 
uiterv d hi twei n the largei binding joista. This ill 
adopted wlun a more itrteet ceiling, free front 
cracks, produced 1 y the yielding of the floor, It 
required, or where tee re is a difficulty in obtaining' 
a sufficient amount oi long timber for single joirtiog 
the whole ot the floor ' 

The framed floor is one degree mote complex 
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than t)it double-joiated. Binding and bridging 
joists arc used m tlie framed floor, but the bincung- 
joists cease to lie the primary support, as for this 
purpose strong balks of timbers, called girders, are 
used. They are laid across, at distances of from 
eight to ten feet, and the binding joists are framed 
into them by a tusk tenon joint See Cahpenit v 
T he bridging mists are notched to these in the same 
manner as for double joisted floors A bay is 
the general name for the space betwetn girders 
if betwf en a girder and wall, it is ealled a (ad bay 
or between two girdeis, a. cane bay, and tin woik 
between is described as i lay of lowlinq 

When the spate to lit spanned is too gif it for 
a simple wood girder, tnn-sed 01 built up vvoodm 
girders or non girders art used the litter haw of 
late come into evtinsivi usi iuii where simple 
wood girders aie appln ibli Net (in in. it 

a given qu mtity oi tnnbi r, ind a modi rail 
space, thi singh loislcd floor is tin stifinest of 
any One of its disailvant igi s is tin fm mm 
municution fit sound to tin ipntniait In low, mihss 
some addition il mi ms of otistruc ting the sound hi 
adopted 

When first 1 ltd, the floor should hi latlur high 
Ill the eeutii, to illow foi fettling at tin punts, 
and when settled, it should lit peifoetly h w 1 foi 
if it uses lu the middle, it will i urt an outw ird 
thrust ujion the walls, mil it hollow, it will pull 
mwaids, hut if level, its whole strain is pirjien 
dieulur 

The flooring-boaids air usuilly nuled to till 
joists, and \aiy fiom 1 to 1 \ inch in thickness, 
for common Hours tiny are from 7 to 9 inches wide, 
but for better iloms a width of only 1 to r > liuhes 
ib used Tile advintigf of tlio inirow boards is, 
that the shrinkage inel w irping haw not so much 
effect on the sums between This icfus to 
the ordinary deal flooring used m modmi British 
domestic buildings The faeing of tlu licxn m 
many old mansious is founed of small jueees of oik 
oarefully inlaid See Bakqi srnui For other 
kinds of inlaid fancy floors, see Mosah, I'.Nf aum u 
Tiera, and <'om.hi lr In France, and most of the 
southern continent il emmtius, where carpets ut 
rarely use-d, tin flooring bonds of the huttei iless of 
houses arc made of hud wood, can fully and closely 
united, and these floors are commonly rubbed with 
ices wax, and polished In humbler dwellings urn 
the bedrooms art 1 pived with tilts, or sttong 
plaster, or conerett and c onsidtring the prt\ altnce 
of fleas, Li , in such pines, they are certainly 
better adaptid fm them thin our tit il boards and 
cartiets Tiny mvy lit freely sprinkled, and even 
swilled with water in hot weathea 

For waiclmusts where* heavy goods are stoieel, for 
ballrooms, &c , special eonstiue turn is required to 
adapt the floor to the straiu put upon it 

FLO’RA, among the Homans, was tin name of 
the godeless of flowers and of the spring, anti w vs 
latterly identified with the (in ek < hi on i Her 
temple was situated m the vicinity of the Circut 
Maximus The wen-ship of F was one of the oldi st 
manifestations of tlu Horn in religious feeling, and 
is affirmed to have been lntioeluwu by Numn The 
Flmalia, or festivals in honour of the goddesB, were 
first instituted 238 n c , and wt re celebrated from 
the 28th of Apnl to the 1st of May, with much 
hceutious men imeiit, prostitutes pi lying an mijiort 
aut part on such oi casums On coins, F is repre¬ 
sented with a crown of flowers—In Botany, the 
term Florv is a collective name for plants, and is 
used with regaiel to the vegetable kingdom m the 
same way is the term Fauna with regard to tin 
annual It is common to speak of the Flora of a 
country or district , and a work devoted to the 


botany of a country or district is often entitled a 
Flora of that region 

FLO'RENCE (ItaL formerly Fiorensa, now 
Fikkn/i ), the capital of Tuscany, is situated in th» 
valley of the Arno, in lat 43° 46' N> and long 
11 II'E It is about 123 feet above the level of 
the sea, 60 miles from Leghorn, 46 from Luoca, 
10 from Siena, and 44 from Arezzo Fop 114,500 
The Arno, spanned by four fine bridges, divides 
the city into two unequal parts, the chief of which 
stanels on the northern lrnnk of the river In 
slnne, an irregular iieutagon, F is enclosed by 
wills of about 6 milts in extent, and communi 
t it( s with the exterior by means of eight gates* 
which conduct to thickly peopled Ruburbs, and 
a lov< ly, fertile, and salubrious neighbourhood* 
men diet by sloping bills tnd studded with pie 
tnn sque vill is mil iniitlul vnicy ircls and gardens 
F mil liti mi nons, view id from the heights of 
Fu soli, nppi ir but one v ist city Many causes 
nudci this uty i most attrnctni place of resi¬ 
dence to foreigners i lovely' country and healthful 
chiniti, clicvp living, md the universal courteous 
intelligence of tin pioph, umtul to the immense 
hiuihis of mtirist possessed by the city in her 
L'l md Inst one il monuments mil lollietions of art 
Tin raissm and uistiie feu ins of Morentmc. archi- 
tii tini iniput m in of gloomy gi indtiir to the 
shuts for tlu most p ir regului indwell kept, but 
in tin many finds uul > d convulsions of the city, 
these domestic forties- - wen hidnected to severe 
legular sugis and -ittuks, which lighter and more 
clegmt Btructuics could have ill withstood The 
ilinf monuments of tin uty au 11 Duomo, oi the 
Oithidi il, tlu foundations of which weie laid with 
grt it solemnity in 12% The Florentines having 
uiibitiously lcsolved on i resting a monument which 
for ucliiteetural splendour mil proportions should 
outvie all jiHdding structures, the honour of pre¬ 
paring tin design vvvh intrusted to Arnolfo de 
Cambio da Colic On Ins death, Giotto superin¬ 
tended tin works, md many eminent architects 
vve-u- employed be fori this splendid edifice was com- 
plctul- Biunellesehi, the last, conceived and treoted 
the gi mil cupola, so much admirtd by MieUael 
Angelo as to have scrvul him is modil for that of 
St f’i tn b At the side of the eathedial springs up 
the light and ihgant bell town, detached, according 
to the custom of the times In front is the Baptis- 
tny of ban Giovanni, m foim an octagon, supporting 
a cupola and lantern , all three edifices being entirely 
coated with a varied mosaic of black and white 
mai bli '1 hrec- bronze gates in basso rilievo are & 
great additional adornment of the Baptistery, the 
two by Ghiberti have been immortalised by Michael 
Angilo with the name of Gates of Paradise See 
bgulli s description The chuich of tho Santa 
Croi i, the Pantheon of F (built m 1294—architect, 
Arnolfo), lontams monuments to Galileo, Dante, 
Macluivclh, Michael Angelo, Alfitri, &c The 
church of Sm Lorenzo was consecrated as early 
■is ,1‘U l>y St Ambrose, and rebuilt by Bmnel- 
h sc In m 1425, by command of Giovanni and Cosmo 
dc Medici It contains an interesting monumental 
immortal of Cosmo il Vecchio, bearing inscribed 
the title Pater Patna, which had been conferred 
on his memory by public suffrage the year follow¬ 
ing his death In tho Nuoia Sar/i rstia, or New 
■Sicnstry, are the two firoous monuments of 
Michael Angelo to Julian and Loren/o de’ Medio. 
The figures of these two st vtnes are marvels of 
deep and living expression, anrl unsurpassable 
m their rnuto and eloquent beauty The Med»- 
uui ehapc-1, gorgeous with the rarest marbles and 
most costly stones, agate, lapis lazuli, chalcedony, 
&c, stands behind the choir, and contains 
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tombs of the Medici family, and those of the 
grand dukes their successors Annexed to the 
church is the Laurentian Library, with its inex¬ 
haustible store of rare MSS , founded by Giulio do’ 
Medici Bauduu has published the catalogue of the 
Greek, Latin, and Italian MSS , and Bisciom and 
Assemam those of the Hebrew and Oriental ones. 
Amongst the numerous palaces, 11 Batgello, now 
converted into a prison, is one of the most aneieut, 
and was formerly the abode of the republican 
magistrate, the l’odesta In 1S41, some interesting 
portraits Mere brought to light by the removal ot 
a coating of m kitew ash from the reveicd features 
of Dante, Brunetto Latnu, toiso Douati, &u, in 
the chapel ol tho palace Tho Palazzo Vecclno, 
the seat of the republican govt rami nt fiom its 
establishment till 11.10, wlu n it M'as abolished, is an 
imposing mass of building, surmounted by a lofty 
toner 200 feet high, the gri at lull of which used to 
warn the citizens of dangu or summon them to 
defence Adjoiumg the jiahie is tin Pi i//a dtl 
Palazzo Vicchio, a square containing a fine colli etion 
of statues, and a noble ire idi, the Eoggi i do’ Lui/i, 
under tlu porticos of which no magnificent gioups 
of sculpture (sec Kaste Hi’s Illudiaziom Stoma tit l 
Palaz~o ih I la Signal la ditto Palazzo Vicrlno) fill 
Dflizi, a handsome building betw ei n the 1’ d iz/o 
Veichioand lh< Arno, founded by Gcisnio I, hi the 
first floor of mI nch iri deposited tin arilnus of tin 
court of pistiii and othei public oflms, also tlu 
Magliabeihi Libriry of 110,000 volumes, md 12,(KM) 
MSn Oil the si cowl floor, ill a cn ( ul ti suite of 
23 rooms, is contained the famous Florentine gilluy 
of art, licli in pamtmgs, engravings, smlptuie, 
bronzes, coins, gems, and niosaus A splendid 
apartment, known is the Tribuu i, contents tlu 
rarest treasures of the eollciturn, and is m itself a 
wonder of art, with its mpola miaul with mother 
of pearl, and its rich maiblc pivenicut llic Palazzo 
Pitti, the modem grand iliual resident t, boasts ot i 
superb galkiy of paintings, and of a eolhition of 
70,000 rare volumes, and 1100 MSS 

The Palazzo llucaidi, now public property, is 
much frequented loi its fini litirary The Pilazzo 
Strozzi is a fine type of Tuscan architecture 
Florence abounds in othei public iilificcs md 
monuments Mcll meriting notice, but mu limits 
oblige us to omit all mention of them The 
practical and philantluopieal institutions aie ilso 
numerous anel excellently organised The hospital 
of Santa M ina Nuova coni uris a college of me eh 
Cine and surgery, m Inch enjoys a Europe an fame 
The Academy of tlu Fine Arts and the Museum of 
Natural History atlord unlimited resources di the 
public interested m tliur collections There ue 
three hospitals, one liuiitic asylum, nine the itres 
The Academy della Cmsca, is intrusted with the 
care of siftiug and preserving umorrnptrd the 
Italian language The Academy dm Georgofili v is 
established m the inteicsts of agiieulttire, the pro 
grass and needs of which it reports quarte i ly m tile 
Ch&male Agra i io Toscano h or a detailed descrip 
taon of F, see (Juida dilla Ctftd dt Fuenzi, 1822 
The chief industrial occupations of the Florentine s 
are the fabrication of silk and woollen textures, 
and of straw plaiting for liats, &c, jewellery, and 
exquisite mosaics in rare stones Education is 
more diffused m Tuscany than in any other Italian 
state, and the Florentines are famous for their 
caustic wit, and natural gifts of eloquence, as well 
as for their shrewd thnftmess and unflagging 
labour In their moral superiority to other states 
|Nnay be recognised the effects of a better and more 
upright government than those which existed in 
most of the other divisions of the peninsula previous 
to the late partial union of Italy 


History of Florence.—The city of F sprang 
originally from Fiesole (q v), at the foot of which it 
lies extended The inconvenient and hilly site of the 
Etruscan Fiesole, perched on the crest of an fare* 

r ar height, rendered the town so difficult of accost 
the tradeis who resorted to its market-placet 
with their \ m u d men handiso, that it was at lenjrth 
deemed they should vssemblc at the base of the hill, 
m the fertile pi un travel sed by tlio Arno. The 
few lough slulters elected for the accommodation of 
these traders may be consult red the original nucleus 
of the import nit and splendid city oi Florence 
Such at k-wt is the traditionary history of its origin 
gew rally acuptid by the Florentine historians It 
would si cm 111 it as t arly as tho tune of Sulla there 
had hi cn a Horn in colony lieie , nuothor was sent 
after the diath of lulius Ciesai, and it soon became 
a tinning town The Finnntiia aie mentioned by 
Tacitus, 16 a n , os sending di legates to Romo, but 
it was not till the tunc oi (iiailem.igno that F began 
to rise out of obsuinty It was now gdioined by a 
politicil head with itie title ot Duke, assisted by 
vauous Huboiilinate officers, who were elerted by 
tin united sullrages of tbi duke mil citizens In 
the 11th < , F, and a great put of Tuscany, were 
hi qiu atlu d to Poj>o (in gory VI1, by his friend and 
p u tisaii the! minti ss Matilil i, who inherited from her 
motliei, the l ountiss Ik itnx, lur jnnsdiotion over 
the city I’nder tlu proti i turn of Rome F spe-eddy 
inliiptid tlie bums mil institutions of a freo city, 
mil tin ripublu m sjmit wluih then aiosc amongst 
the people* imputed in impulse to national anil mill- 
\ ulii il lib, and iwoke i spirit of anient pntuotism 
and sphndiel onttipnse As colly as the 11th c., 
tht Flortiitincs wm lurupian tradeis, and tho pos¬ 
sessors of grand coinnurnal depfits in the seaports 
and i itus of Frame anil England, autl their skill os 
woikirs in gold and jewels had giown proverbial. 
In pinportion as pipil pri pondi raint lncriasod in 
F , that ot the tnipuc sank , and in 1113 the citizen 
forcis routed the ttoops, and slew the delegate of 
the empuor at Monte Case loll, m ir Florence Dill 
ing tin hitter wais between jiopcand empire, F and 
ill Tust vny si < mi il to hav i been saved from the 
civil fends which l igeil throughout Italy between 
the contending fai turns of Gw IjiIib and Giubcllinos, 
the fonm r, adhcimts of the pojie, the latter, of the 
emime But m 1211, F heiami imolvid m tba 
great narty stniggle, owing to a pm ite fiud break¬ 
ing out hitviiifl two noble finulies, chiefs of tho 
conti ndmg juini lples A Guelph noble, Buondel- 
monti, mm tally mu nsi d the Ghibclhno family of the 
Amidol, by breaking off his allianco w ltk a daughter 
of their house, and contracting marriage with a 
member of a Guelph family To avongo tins insult, 
thi Aniiclei appealed to then jioweiful kinsmen, 
the V hi rti, and, in fa< t, to all the Ghibclline party of 
Flounce Buondelmonti wis stabbed to death as 
he crossc d the brulgi of the Ponte Vecchio, anel was 
Hjiecddy avc nged by the Gudphs in tlio blood of his 
oriemu s Thus for i 1 yi ars w is F distracted by 
tho deeds of bloodshed and violence of these two 
rival fictions, who assumed the names, and adopted 
the lespu tive i auscs of Guelph and Ghibclline See 
Gun fit ami Guinn lin i fu 12.10, the animosity 
of these parties seemed somewhat blunted, and 
public attention w as dirt eted to wise internal reforms. 
Twelve magistrate s, or an/iani, were appointed m 
place of the consols, each of the six sections into 
winch the uty was divided being lutrusted to tWO 
of these magistrates, whqso tenure of offfpe was 
annual To avoid all loe al dissensions, two other 
magistrates, strangers by birth, were elected- the 
one, invested with sujireme authority m civil and 
criminal cases, was called the podesti, the other, 
with the title of captam of the people, had the chief 
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command of the militia, in which were enrolled 
all the youth of the state, who were bound, at 
the call of this magistrate, to 30m their company 
fully equipped for fight 20 companies defended 
the town, 96 the country After the death of the 
Emperor Frederick II, the great protector of the 
tiiiibellmes, the Guelph oi papal party gradually 
rose in power in F, and during ten yean oi 
their predominance, the city ascended m grande nr 
and prosperity, until it stood not only the first in 
Tuscany, hut one of the first of all Italy In 
1254, the Florentines first coined thur noble gold* n 
florin, unequalled at the time for beauty in w< ight, 
a drachm, it bore on one side the national tmblcm, 
a lily, and on the revusc, the tfhgy of the poptilu 
patron, St John the baptist It conmn rnoi iti d 
a period of great sut t css in the mu ils of F , w hose 
forces had suctesaivtlj humbled the adjoining 
towns of Sierj 1, A11 /jo. Pen, md 1’istoji 111 12 r >2, 
and m 1254 captunil Voltcrra in 12(>0, the 
standard of civil w ir w is agim msid by th< 
Ghibellmes of F, who, in kague with Maufnd of 
Naples, attacked tin (Iiitlphs, mil cut thur foieis 
to pieces in the sanguinity batth of Monti Apirto 
The conquerors entired F fmthwith in thi 11 mu 
of Manfred, idiolishid dl tint of the popular 
institutions, cst ibhskmg an (\elnsi\ilv uistoeiatu 
executive, and i ven strongly uhocitnl tin entin 
dcstnutioii of the city, the hotbtd of Oiitlpliiam 
This barb nous schime was indignantly ripudntul 
by their owu famous lcadi r, Fainuat 1 digit Uberti, 
immortalised by l)inte foi Ins jutrmtism lie 
declared Ins mtiation of hi iding the Gm lplia, wcie 
such a sacrilege pirpetritcd by his own pirty 
PopoUihan IV , French by both summoned ig iinst 
the Glubellme M.iuftul 1 1'nnih umy, led by 
Charles of Valois, to whom lu oflmd the pro 
apectave kingdom of the Two Su 1I11 s Mat if nil w vs 

defeated and slam 111 the Unions batth of Itenevento, 
and Guulpli asti mb m y w is it stun il anew through¬ 
out Italy and Floreni c Chalk s fully restored to thi 
Florentines thur internal institutions, iml uuived 
their offered alh gum e for ttn ye us, ] 200 In 12S2, 
the 1’rtoti, a mw t\et utile power, was estvbbshid 
in F , uml m 1203, by the ton-ant of the Prion, <1 
higher chief thm thur own oirhr was <h eted, with 
the title of Uonfalomen In 1 100, Pinto litt uni 
one of the Prmii, mil the former find w is it coni 
menceil with new vngom lutwun two factious, 
who bore the names of Buneln (Whites) ind Neri 
(Blacks) Then diHsiusions wui, howtvti, inter 
rupteil by tilt .ipjit ar.mee ol (halts of V vlois, sent 
by Piomfftce VI11 to restore tr mtjuillity, 1101 
Charlt's espoused tin part of the Guclphs 01 Neri, 
and sanctioned cuiv outiagi on the llrini hi, who 
were pi mid t red and mm titled li irbarously, the 
survivors being exiled and beggircd, mnoiig these 
were Dante, and IVtracto dt II’ Aneisa, the fathu 
of Petrarca. In 130b, Pistoja w is besieged, and 
taken by famine with great barbarity lu 1115, 
the Florentines met with a sevi re check from the 
Ghibellmes of Fisa, under the (omninul of Ugui 
Clone della Facgiula , and in 1325, were completely 
defeated by tfgueuonc’s sutetssor in command 
the valiant Castruecio Castracaru, in the battle of 
Altopascio F, wt akened by long tlwsensions, and 
alarmed by Castrueem’s threat of marching on the 
City, appealed to the king of Naples for aid They 
received joyfully an ofhter of the king, entitled 
the Duke of Athens, Bent as royal vicar, and such 
was the public demoralisation of the moment, they 
proclaimed him dictator of the republic, unanimously 
suppressing the offices of priori and gonfalomerc 
The intrigues of this ignoble schemer to overturn 
the republic being discovered, he w as ignommiously 
expelled by a general popular nsmg, and narrowly 


preserved his life An attempt to admit a propor¬ 
tion of the nobles into the government signally 
failed at this tune, and only tod to renewed ani¬ 
mosity between them and the citizens This was 
the last effort of the nobles to secure power See 
Maehiavclli, booh; il A terrible pest decimated 
F in 1418, Bwteping off 100,000 of her inhabitants. 
Set Boccaccio, Decameron The chief power of F 
about tins time seems to have been alternately 
width d by the democratic families, the Alberti and 
the llicci, and by their patrician rivals, the Album, 
w ho, for the space tif 5.1 years, guided the republic 
in tht pith of independente and progress. In 1406, 

; the ancient anil illustrious republic of Fisa (q v) 
li 11 undi r the bw ay ol F, aftu a most heroic resist¬ 
ant t 1 rom 1414 the history of F is intimately 
bound up w iLh the House of Medici, whose influence 
suppl intcil tint of the Albi/n. hoc Mtmci The 
Mediti wm rope iti illy bamahtd from F, m conse- 
quinu of thur inning at sovereign jttnver, aud to 
tin 11 mtiigucs F owes hu final loss of lcpublicam 
lights uni institutions I'opt Clement VII, of the 
House of Mtdici, fount il a league with the Emperor 
Cliailt-s V , by wluth the lib> rtns of F were to be 
ixtm/mski d, and the but deign powei to be invested 
m thi pupt’s Instard bon, Alexander tic’ Medici. In 
Sipteiubir 1529, an army ol imperialists, under the 
I lake of Oi uigt, intend Tuscany , anil on the 8th of 
August 1530, the siege ot F teimmatul, after a 
ihfence ot unexampled bvotiou and bravery on the 
jurt of tin eiti/uis is till the name and form 
of tlic rt public ot F [ueuehed m the best blood 
of tht city, a s icrifii 1 to a ri negade pope, who 
unploytd both foreign robbtisaud intern d traitors 
to destiny mil huimli ite the city of lus birth. 
From this ptiiml, F loses her distinctive history, 
aud is only known as eipital of the grand duchy 
of Tiiscmy, 1’opo Clement luviug conferred on 
Cosmo dt’ Mi din the ducal dignity Some idea of 
the splendour and piospcnty ot F as 11 republic 
ni ly be h vil f 10111 the fact, that her capitalists were 
so cummo 11 sly vvedthy, tluy supplied the chief 
sovcieigns of Euiope with funds, ini mauufactiues 
ot wool, nlk, ami gold biucodt wtie exported 
thiouglmut tin woiltl, and lit side's homo centres 
of 1 iinmiHi u, she jiossessed gi eat eomnuicial estab¬ 
lishments ill ill the countues of Euiope This 
wondeiiid piosperity the ilorentmes owed solely 
to then mdoinit ible spirit of enterprise, aud to 
tlieu mdustiy, tm rgy anil independence —Compare 
the w ntings of Maclnavtlk, Guicciardini, Sismondi, 
Varclu, and Denma. 

FLO'RES, is the name of various islands, occur* 
m Asu, North America, South America, and tho 
Aron s —1 In the Malayan Archipelago, about half 
w ij Intw 1 in Java and the t astern extremity of 
the cli un It lit s due south from Celebes, stretch¬ 
ing in S lat from 8“ to 9’, and in E long from 
I ‘20° to 123° Like most members of the group, it 
is of an oblong sliapt, measuring 200 miles m length 
by an n or ige breadth of 35 111 common with the 

rest ot the 'cluster, the island is of hilly character 
and volcanic origin It produces cotton, sandal- 
w ood, and bees w ax , and its principal trade is with 
Singapore —2 The most westerly of the Azores, 
with a population of about 10,000— lat. 39’ 25'N, 
and long 31“ 12* W —3 In the Pacific Ocean, a 
little to the west of Vancouver Island — lat 49“ 20' 
N, and long 126° W —4 In the Plata, about 
20 miles below Monte Video, m the republic of 
Fruguay, m lat 34° 56' S , and long 55° 55* W. 

FLO'ItET See Flower. 
FLO'RIOULTURE, or CULTIVATION 
OF FLOWERS From the earliest times, sad 
wherever any considerable progress has been made 
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in civfhsatioB, plants hare been cultivated for the 
sake of their beautiful or fragrant dowers. Flowers 
hare been very generally employed not only to 
afford gratification, and for the adornment of the 
person and of houses, particularly on festive occa¬ 
sions, but in many countries also in connection with 
religious rites. Flower-markets existed in ancient 
Athens, as in the richest capitals of the modem 
world India, China, and Mexico have been famous 
for the cultivation of flowers, from the earliest 
periods to which thur history can he accurately 
traced. Artificial means have been employed for 
the protection aiul cultivation ot d< lie ate exotics, 
prized only on account of their flowers, far mori 
generally and assiduously than for the cidtivation 
of any fruit hearing, culinary, or otherww useful 
plants Those who cannot afford more than a 
very small grttn-honst, almost always devote it to 
flowers, and those who cannot attain even tlus, 
have a few favoured plants under a frami, or at 
least in a window 

Flowers are either cultivated in borders of a 
garden mainly appropruted to fruit trees and 
culinary vegetables, 01 a separate flower gudeu is 
formed, consisting genu ally of partem s cut out 
of a lawm Oi late yi irs, the mpaiate flown girden 
has become much more loimnon than fount lly 
Tlurc is inuth room foi the tlispUy of tistc in the 
form and grouping of its portcrics, uul both m 
it and m the humbltr ilowti bolder, in the an uige 
meat of the flowers tin nisi lies A iiinunun rule 
has always bttn fo plate tin plants of talltst 
growth generally at the greattst distuue fiom the 
walks 01 alltys from w hit h they aie to liovitwttl, 
and those which hi irci ly use abovt the ground, 
nearest to the spectator it is alio oi cuilcnt 
importance, ixcept in ixti naive gud< us, that evuy 
border or parterre should bt gay with flowtrs 
during all the spring, summer, and autumn, on 
which account attention must be p ml to the 
intermixing of plants tint flown it diffuuit 
seasons, uul for tins, puiposc mnuals ,aii oftm 
sown amongst puenmal pi mts uul shnilw , whilst 
it is always nicchsaiy to taki < in tint the mm 
bmation of colouts bt suth is to pit is< and not 
offend the tye, m oidti to wlmh tomplt ninilai t) 
colours are biought togttlnr-nd and grten hint 
and orange, yellow and violet whilst a pidieious 
mixture of yvhite bh nils ami h unionis< s those 
which would otheiavise app< ir un]il< is mtly r ion 
frosted This lulc is tqually applicable to the 
grouping of flowers in ono bolder, or of jxu .rrcs 
m which masses of the same colour ire exhibited, 
often product d by an < xtcnaiv c planting ot the 
same flower, a practice which has ri cently become 
common, and by which the greatest splendour of 
general effect is produced. 

The flower garden requires the satin attention to 
the habits of particular species, and the some ass. 
drnty in digging, cleaning, &c, whu h arc icquisite 
m other departments of horticulture Perennial 
herbaceous plants generally require to be not nnfre- 
quently renewed by portmg of the roots or other¬ 
wise, as the tuft extends and the flowering stems 
become more numerous, but weaker and less pro 
ductire. Many plants are placed m the flower 
garden in summer, which require the protection of 
the frame or green-house in winter 

In no department of horticulture have greater 
changes been effected by cultivation Even the 
practised eye has often some difficulty in recog¬ 
nising the splendid varieties which the florist has 
produced, as the progeny of the unpromising 
original form. One of the most common effects of 
cultivation is the production of double flowers, in 
which the stamens have been converted into petals, 
-* 


as in roses, so that if the flower is perfectly dewble, 
it can produce no seed by itself , or, 19 the case of 
composite flowers, the florets of the disc assume the 
same form with the florets of the ray, as in deWiafc , 
asters, &c Much improvement has been effected 
by crossing, not so frequently by the real hybttdiv 
sation of different species, as by the intermixture 
of artificial vxiifties already obtained, and many 
of the linest vaiieties are the mere result of the 
caieful selection and cultivation of ludmdtial plants 
of supenor Ixauty, and of their progeny 

The gn en housi, < unservatory, stove, Ac , m which 
exotu flowirs <11 c cultivated, uic noticed m separate 
articles But jx ilia] is this artulo would not he 
< omplete without 3111 m notice of wuuloui (/arrlmmff, 
by which a chirm is added men to the abodes of 
tho wealthy particularly m cities, and by which , 
men the poor lino the dtlight oi tending a choice 
exotic or two, and bin oming f umhar with the 
bounty ot thur flowers I he care requisite in 
window gardening is tlui same as for plants kept 
in flow ir pots m tho green house , there must be 
the same n potting, limiting ot the roots, &c, from 
time to time, and .at hast as much atteution m 
giving wafer and air Of tho foimer, tho most 
common 1111 st 1 L .1 is to give too uiuili, und of the 
littu too little It is 1 good rule, that except 
immediately after w iter is given, it should never 
be win m the saunr 1101 should tho earth 
appear n 11 / moist The situation, however, being 
m many i< sputs less favourable, many plants, as 
hi itlis, whuh an in quint 111 gietn houses, cannot 
lx sin usslully 1 nltivdted 111 the windows of apart¬ 
ments T'hi 1 oininou notion that the burning of 
gas m ap irtnif ills Injuns w tmlow plants, does not 
qtpiar to 1 m. will founded Wauiuan Casus, by 
mums of wlmh many iblnati jilnnts art) produced 
in the gicntist pirfeitlou in the windows of 
■apirtments, an noticed in a si p trite artulo 

flortuultuial Sotntns (q v) have of late done 
much for tlio cm mu igiinint of tho cultivation of 
flown s, and pirtii ularly among the humbler classes 
of society, vvith evidmt linnise of arntiuty within 
mil around thur ibodi s auil in 11 mini stiouable 
ti niUney to refim liu nt ot habits and fi (lings 

FLOJtT DA, the mum of the most southerly 
nicnibu of tin (Jniliil Jstati s or lather of the 
Coufiuintt Stiti h, ot America lucluding its 
ad]inut islands uni its mlhkt ihain ot keys on 
tin southwest, it strifehts m N lat between 
!>T uid tl“, and m W long hi tween 8t)° and 
HT 44' The great r noition ol it forms a peninsula 
strctihing south south e ist towards the Bahamas, 
having tin Atlmtic on the one side, Hid the Gulf 
of Mi xico on tin otliu It adjoins, on the north, 
the states ot Georgia and Alibuna. Its greatest 
breadth, from the Atlantic to the rivi r Perdido, ib 
. 160 miles , its grentist length about 100 miles , the 
avtrage breadth of the pmuisiilar jiortiou upwards 
of 120 miles, area, Ml,000 squ ire miles The 
principal nvtrs art tin St John's, running north- 
c ist through tlx peninsula, mil entering the sea 
near Jacksonville after 1 cmirst of 100 miles, the 
Suwanet, flowing south from Georgia into the 
Mcx.ianGulf at Wacassa Baj , the Ajipalachieola, 
the Choctawhatchce, Hscambia, and Perdido The 
principal towns arc Tallahassee, the scat of govern¬ 
ment, atuated near tho middle of the northern 
boundary, St Mark’s on the Gulf, St Angustme on , 
tho Atlantic, the Spanish capital, and the oldest' 
settlement m Anglo Saxon America, and Pensacola.* 
a port near the Penh lo in the extreme weak of 
the state, recently rendered so conspicuooa in ftp , 
war of secession. 

In physical character, the state, generally Spank¬ 
ing, is part of the sandy and marshy belt which 
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forma the immediate seaboard from the Potomac to 
the Mississippi. Nay, far beyond the average of 
the contiguous shores in either direction, it may, 
almost without a metaphor, be described as amphi¬ 
bious To say nothing of inlets, which carry the 
tide withm fifty milts of every point, the interim 
may literally be said to teem with fresh water, hrrt 
and there welling up into considerable streams finm 
springs ranging to 250 fathoms in depth Thu is 
more emphatically true of the south, while an 
immense district, known as Eurglades, exhibits as 
its normal condition, the culinary phenomena of i 
casual inundation Though the suifiuc is thus 
bettor adapted to pastor igo than to tillage, yet, in 
favourable localities, tin soil, lather tluough the 
abundance of heat and moisture than from any 
inherent fertility, laigcly ynlds such prodin lions is 
sugar, cotton, and rn c Considering that the st iti 
shares with tho Baham is the dominion of tb it 
grand highway of common <, Iht Gulf Stream (q \ ), 
its inexhaustible giowtli of limbi i for ship building 
is poculiatly valuable Its coasts and nun sw inn 
with shoils of fish, wlull its dependent kiys, 
periodically crustid with silt of tin sun’s making, 
furnish tho means of cm mg tin m - F/om/n, so 
called because of its exulx r mt s < g< t itinn, w is fust 
made known to Euiopems by I’onii ell Lion, who 
landed litai Kt Augustine m 1512 In 1539 it vvah 
explored by I'linando di Note Ougmally, tin 
torm I' l igui'ly indicitid imong tin Sjremaids 
the eastern side of tin mweontnunt to tin north 
of Mexico, just as tho turn California mured a 
similarly loose inti rpn tation on the wistiin ioist 
Gradually, liowivu, it < inn to lx i ire uni sci ibul by 
the incroaclimints of uvil powers its fust diluute 
boundaneB bung establish! il with iibnnre to tho 
olauns of English Gioign uul French Louisiana 
Even within these limits, it i mbraci d m addition to 
the F of tilt prisint day, the m ultimo binders of 
Alabama anil Mississipjn Thus lixtd in position 
and extent, the colony w k is tbd^rfcglamU.T^’ 
1“ 17bl In iso !, liowevti,” 

i Ra having lx i n bought by tin Umtid Kt itis 
Fiance, F bee ime to tin former countty a 
‘fommcnul and jxilitical uiei ssity, tnd lucorelmgly, 
in 1821, it was annexed to the git it republic by a 
mixture of foieo and negotiation 

The same jthysical characti i of I 1 which impairs 
its econonucal worth, has adilul maten illy to the 
expense of its occupation From .alxiut 18JO to 
1842, the Seminole Indians, piotected by their 
swamps against every civilised appliance but the 
blood hound, tasked the resources of the Ainencan 
Union more than any other domain of equal sire 
ever tasked tlnm Notwithstanding every draw 
back, the country, possessing is it doqp, a com 
paratively salubiious elinuti, has made a reason 
able piogress in wealth and population In 1850, 
349,423 acres were under cultivation, and in 18’5 r i, 
the assessable capital was istimitul at about 
50,000,000 dollars—nearly 14,000,000 in lands, fully 
27,000,000 in slaves, and more than 8,000,000 in 
other descriptions of property It is only recently 
that railways have bien introduced mto Florida 
A system of about 700 mile's had been projei ted, anel 
in 1859 there were 216 miles completed Accoiilmg 
to the national census of 1850, the* inhabitants num 
bered 87,401, of whom 39 J09 were slaves, under 
local returns of 1855, the corresponding totals were 
110,823 and 49,520 Tho national census of 1800 
gave 78,086 tree, and 61,753 slave, total, 140,439 
FLORIDA, Gulf of^ the name given to the 
channel between Florida and the Bahamas, traversed 
by the Gulf Stream (q v ) From Florida Reefs ou 
tho soutli, to Settlement Point, the most northern 
of the Bahamas m the channel, is 200 miles long, 

IM 


greatest breadth at the southern extremity, 160 
miles , at the northern extremity, 65 miles 

FLORIDA BLANCA, Dow Josbfo Monino, 
Ooum of, prime minister under Charles III of 
Spam, was born m 1728 at Murcia, where his 
father was a notary Having studied at Sala¬ 
manca, he gained soon after such distinction that 
ho was appointed Spanish ambassador to Clement 
XfV of Rome In that office, he displayed great 
.ability, i specially in the abolition of the order of 
results and the election of Pius VI Gnmaldi, 
Spanish minister uf Foreign Affairs, on being dis 
missed, was asked l>y the king to nominate a sue- 
ii ssor, und accordingly' proposed Monino Charles 
followed his advice, criattd Monino Count of 
Florida Blanca, and intrusted to him, besides, the 
di jiaitment of in liters of justice and mercy, as 
well as tlic superiutenili nee of posts, highways, and 
public magazines F urn il this extensive authonty 
m inti educing post coaches and good post roads, 
in lmpiovmg tlic capital, and attending to other 
lmjiortant di jiartments of general point, as likewise 
in actively jiromotmg tin aits and sciences His 
effort to confirm tlic good understanding between 
Sjiain anil Portugal by a double marriage, winch 
would have secured the Portuguese throne to a 
Kpimsh piincc, avis unsucecsshd Ills military 
unde itakings ilso, the ittacle upon Algiers m 1777, 
and the sit go ot Giln ar in 1782, issued unfortu 
uately Before the 1 ,’s death in October 1788, 

F’ presented a dofoin of Ins administration, with 
a request for lean to resign The defence was 
ictepted, but tin request retusuL However, under 
Ohailes IV m 1792, F s enemies obtained his 
ilisgiaee Imprisoned at brst in the citadil of 
Pamjieluna, hi was afterwaids released, and banished 
to his i states lie appi are el again at the meeting of 
the Cortes in 1808, but died November 20 of tho 
s tme yiai 

FL< 1RIDE2E Si c OriwiMiicL* 

-v FLORIN was the name of a gold com first struck 
j n Florence (q v ) in the 11th century It was the 
si/e of’""*!?' at, anil h id on oni side a lily, and on tho 
other the hos'd °f John the Baptist Some derive 
the name from the city, ind others fremi the flower 
These coins woie soon imitated all over Europe 
It was out of them tli it the German gold guldens 
of the middle ages and the modem geddens arose 
These last are 1 still marked by the letters FI The 
gulden or flonn is the unit of account m Austria 
and the south of Germany Its value m Austria is 
2* English, in the other states, In 8 d The name 
lus bien recently applied to the English two- 
shilling pu ci 

FLORI'NIANS, a Gnostic sect of the 2d c, bo 
called from a Roman priest, Flonnus, who, with 
lus fellow prt bhyter, Blastus, introduced doctrines 
rest milling those of Valentinus, into Rome, in the 
pontificate of Eleuthemis (176), and was excluded 
from communion by that pontiff See Gnosticism, 

\ ALL.N FINIANS 

FLO'KIKTS’ FLOWERS are those kinds of 
flovvirs which have been cultivated with peculiar 
care, and of which, consequently, there exist nume¬ 
rous varieties, differing very much in appearance 
fiom each other and from the original flower 8uoh 
are tulqis, hyacinths, roses, auncitlas, carnations, 
anemones, ranunculuses, dahlias, &c The special 
cultivation of particular flow'ers was first prosecuted 
to a remarkable degree in Europe by the Dutch m 
the beginning of the 17th c, and from the Nether¬ 
lands a passion for it extended to other countries, 
particularly to England and Scotland, when the 
religious persecutions drove many refugees to the 
British shores, and to this day it prevails most of 

* 




fcfy W&etffc the branches of manufacture Introduced 
by the refugees are earned on. In the little gardens 
of operatives in some of the manufacturing towns 
may be seen many of the hnest tulip and earns* 
ttons in Britain. It is still, however, m Holland, 
and particularly at Haarlem, that this branch of 
gardening is earned on to tlio greatest extent, and it 
is from that quarter that the market of the woild 
U chiefly supplied with bulbs, seeds, &c Between 
Alemsei and Leyden are more than twenty aires 
appropriated to hyacinths alone, which succeed best 
in a loose sand} sod i hi cultiv atinn of loses at 
Noordwyll, in South Holland, is connd ou in ion 
siderablo fields situatid in the dams and affords 
support to many families Birlm Ins ot late ycais 
become the seal of a flower trade whuli i>artially 
rivals that of Holland. Some How us, as dahlias 
and hollyhocks, arc prodiued in gu itest perfection 
by British cultivatois 'the (linicst lint h ul then 
florists' flower^, camellias, hydringeas, tree peonies, 
See., from time tinnuiuon il 

In the years 10K5 uid 1017, an ixtrordinary 
flowtr mama pnvulcd in Holland, chiefly with 
reference to tulips, in which mui Rpiciliated as 
we hove net nth sun them do in lulwiy shares 
Bulbs wue sold foi e minimus sums- 1 oi e Hinp.lt 
brinpci Av'/udui (i tulq ), 1 i 000 (hums wuc once 
paid, and fi 1 three sue h ti^tflur, 10 000 Honits 
Ihc ownership of i bulb w n often diudid into 
sliaies hitu sold bulbs, winch th \ did not possiss, 
on condmon of ilelmiing tin in to tlio buyers within 
a stipulated time , uid ot Bonn \ irn ties f u mine 
bulbs were sold thin actuilh existed Hut these 
extravagances soon eces <1 iltlieugh not till they 
hael ina till eel many persons m t tun It w is not 
till about tin year 1770 tint tin rial Anvil ti idt 
of Holland ieached its quitest importantt , fiom 
which time it has rathe i d< i bin d N• w vai n ties of 
tulip and hyaemths iro some times multed m the 
Haarlem catalogues it pritis fiom 25 to 1 >(( tloiins 

FLO KUS gene rally, but on insulin lent emit nee, 
called L Anne us I was a Him ui liistoiiin who 
flourished in the ri lgn of 11 ij ui oi Ilaelnun Of 
his life we know absolutely nothing JIu wrote 
an epitome of Komui lustily (/jntnmr ile (fistui 
Jlomanoncm), fnm Hu found ition of the i lfy to 
the tune of Augustus Jlu, wmk, which is still 
extant, is eaiefully and intelligently compose l, but 
is disfigured by au luHitid mil me tajihorie.il style 
bunco tne (ditto punctpi if, induil, it be such 
printed at the Slirbonne in 1 171, 1' ’h epitom * has 
been published times without uumbu 'Jlie liest 
modern edition is that of Duki rus (Lug Bit 1/22, 
1744, Lmp 1812) 

FLOTAJeT (l'r), use el m Heralehy to express 
that the object 13 flying 111 the air, as a banner 
flotaut. 

FLO'TSAM Wieek, in the legal aeecptation of 
the word is goods W hie h, h ivuig been scattered by 
a shipwreck, base floated to land From gooels in 
the position of w reck ar elistniguishe 1 those know n 
to the law of Lnglind by tlio uncouth expressions 
flotsam, jetsam, uul Ivjan The first is where the 
goods continue floating on tbt isurlm e of the waves , 
£hs secoud is Where, being cast into tho sea, they 
tank and remain under w atcr, the third is where 
' they are sunk m the sea, but are tied to a coik, 
bladder, or buoy, in order that they may be 
.-recovered. If no ownei appears to claim them, 
goods m these various positions go to the erow n, so 
that by a royal grant to a man of vierLs, things 
flotsam, jetsam, or hgan will not pass See Jmr 
fu«, ana Jarman, an important term in the law- 
twew.hsnt, from which jetsam must be carefully 
f ArifogqKtbed, 


FL 0 TZ (Ger level), Hie name -given |by Werner 
to the secondary rocks 6 f Lehmann, because/in Hfd 
district m which he examined them, they W«te Mn* , 
zontaL He arranged the rocks which form the Knf2 
crust of the earth into four classes. 1 The pfTOn*W 
tive beds without oiganlc remains, such M gratttfceSf' 
and gneiss, 2 Tlio tinnsitiou strata, which, from * 
their mori in less mi turnorphic condition, WteKU " 
related to tin pnnntive rocks on the ono side, aafty' 
from their few colit lined oigimsms, to the flUtg > 
on the otlur, 1 ’Lhe floU continuing all the sncli* 
m< ntaiy mils fiom tho eual meumres up to and 
including tin < h ilk and I 1 ho neweu strata, 
which In < died the ‘ < leiflowod land’ or Alluvium. 
Win 11 tin followers of Wmier found that the 
hon/ontil position of the flot? wia a loial accident, 
they ahaiulimul the term, and lestoied Lehmann’s 
title 1 r Seconduy 

FLOlfSfDh H {Pluh si t), a genus of fishes, of tho 
Flitfish family (Phuxm<iltda), having ono row of 
tutting teeth in 1 ulipiw, iml gtneruly pavement* 
like teeth on tli< phaiynx the dorsal and anal HnS 
ovti ndtug ni uly tin while luigth of the body, tlio 
dorsil not coming fiutlui foiw ird than tho centre 
of tin uppii 1 yi flu f ul fm distinctly separated 
b ith fiom tin iloisil mil tin mil To tl is geuus 
belong the 1*1 tie< J loumlu, Dili, &e , of ihe Butisb 
shuns ilie spines gemi illy known is the F 
(/* J /(mi*) lsv tty common not only on the British 
slums but on tho»i of most putt of 1 uropi Its 
Swi dmh innii is Hnudio Its biottisb name is 
/ 11k ii Uni a 11 urn wlmh, with additions, is 
ixtmdid to 10my otlui kinds of flatfish Tho 
1 - is ofti n 1 foot in nioio it, length Its greatest 
lire idth without the fins, is ibnut 1 lie third of the 
whole length 1 itlu r less than that of the plaice 
It is e sily distinguished fiom the pluce by a row of 
small tubereli s on e aeli side of the* late ral hue* The | 
eolour varus acumlmg to the gminil from which 
the fish is taken 1 In l is found e hie fly in rather 
shallow w iter, with sm ly 01 muddy bottom, and 
equally in the most jeileetly silt w itor anil in tho 
brae lush w iti r of estuiuies It lseenils still rivers 
mtipeileetly fresh wit 1 uul iriiy hi lee j it 111 fresh 
w iti r p rnds It lives I m_, out of watei, and is 
1 isily iiiiisbiri 1 to p ui 1 lln I , like the other 
fishes il this gums, generally swims on the left 
side, ami h is the eyes ou the right side, but 
re vi rscel specimens aie of fri que ut oeeunenee 

rijOVit is a popular mum given to the filler 
portions of meal or pulvi riseil ginin Thus, Jlum, 
in uhialflour, is tlu fine jnrt of giound wheat, 
pm Jlaur, of pease, Hr Si e But \K 

FLOUR, Si, 1 small town of France, in the 
department ot (kintal, is finely situated on A steep 
basaltic jflati an at an clt v ition of MOO feet, 31 miles 
cast not th cast ot Aunllie It is entirely built of 
lava and basalt Its struts are naiiow, nnel its 
houses in genci il havi iiinsei ibh, dirk, .uul dirty 
apjiearauie The principal Imilihng is the catlie- 
di il A suburb Ik h at the feint oi the rock, and 
eommumoates with tin town by 1 winding rood 
rut ,11 the rink 1 his manufu-tures of hollow 
iroiiw ue, cloth, and table line 11 Bop fibO'J 

FLOUHEVS, Maujj Jr ax PrFrnis, a ««]*- 
bratiil living 1 reinh physiologist, boin m 1794ah 
Maureilhan, HSrault After having obtained h» vJ 
elegree of lloctoi ot Mi die me at Montjielleer, afh 
the early ago of 19, In ] roeetdeel to Pans, where 1 Wjj 1 
soon became acqun titeel with tho Cuviers, Geoffor-;;'*• 
St Hilairi, and other eminent naturalists, TatimtM 


of the history of tho natural 






FLOUKENS—FLOWEE. 


corolla. 


Vertibres (1824), with a supplementary volume , 1 tunes an additional or supplementary corolla, colled 
entitled Experiences sur le Systems Nervcux (1825), I the Corona (q v), coronet, or crown. When the 
Redmchui sui li Develop pi ment des Os H dot Dints 


Sw/ ^ 


(1842), Anatomic Oinflraleclc laPeaueldfsMembraius I 

Mwjueuses (1842)—a weak tending to demonstrate 1 f X^***T\ 

the unity of the human race, by shewing that the re [i yC°^\ \ \ f'T ?—v, 

are no essentifl diilertni.es between the stuutun [/ '1 f ,! ,-vv ~ ! J 

of the skm in thr ncgi<> md tin Europe an—an 11 (I f/J I \ \r„ J 

his ThCone IJxph nnentah dc la Doi motion cl s o» \V S Je \ * Jr 

(1847), perhaps the most calibrated ot his w il s 'N 

Among liw smaller md popular yyoiks, u< Ins V, _ ^ 1 *S 

Analyse Eatsonnu dcs /iaiaiu de (mi /es (nun s ' 

(1841), Euffon, Hist on dc ■.(a Id s it d s i k 

Travaux (1844) Dc llnsluut <t </ Ihdtlgiii ” P ft /dl mu 

des Ammanx (1841) J rumen d li J‘hn / I gi I r.&jij As r fitly jj fi |S§ a 

(1842), Histone <h la JJuoiuntc d h (arc / cti n I f'&S' /XI g , |r 

du Sang (1854), De la I n/cult linn am , it d y_< m / j] t|fl 8 J M 

la Quant<tC th fa sin li t.l bt (18K), uul his if J I ffi&djLdf (Mra 

Jiloges Hietoiigiiei—n berautilully wiittrai sms it * J tyJSl- ^ 

Scientific biographies ’ 1 

As early as 1821 I ili brand i e i ist of hitiu s lllusliation if some of the Pimoipil 1’sits of a Howor 


on ‘The I’liysiologicil llieny if Sinsitrans,’ md 


(fmin Balfoui s Jtotav >/) 


■ lie » *1 '1 nr III 'HO, mil ■» 

presented sonic of rim fust <« Kjitific (oiifuhutions to 1 , Sittlnnoi tho fl vc*r of ltiimncuhw hhevinR HcpnlR, petals, 
tilt Academy of Scrnnus mt) ^liuli 1 ody he w is numortus *t miens with ilnitt antliirn, placed below the 
admitted is a ii mb - m IS S 4bmt tb.s .1 ite, lu . I '", Jtr > >LX‘ 1 ,V.“I 1 


admitted is a iimb-inlb8 4b jut this d itc, lu Yliimiint li 

was yp] Minted ssis{ tj is I indmlSji, ill ling] im if t t flos 

succei(ledto thi lull dull s t t‘( piofihsoislnp if fnejuiln mimi us s 

natural history in tin 1 1 (in du J oi In 1831 In ri,( luuiUuii '> Kipe 

succudcd Utilong rs Iiijxtud Si ntuy ol tlu ('lunibmc * 
Academy of Si it m i in i Ihu which 1 still 

contmui» to dtsibu i ml m IS JO h 1 t< nch , t iy X u H l i or ,11 


nuunrius st imuie nith ilnitt nntlurs, pluircl boluw the 
cu 11 1 2 \n.itr ) il sul of Aonn cut in ticalli, shew- 

infc ilnniUnt h uokuik is ulb linen mid u smsll imbrjo 
Uiigi im if l c floi f 1 muriuilus with tin sepals, 
InDjLtils num : us s r»ns uni) til] (Is 4, Kipc follicle 
fl( luinbuu 1 lvipc lienc of Kammc ilus ( tfumerous 


smell s ukd CU) 

< lumbinc 


f u • unculus 7, Spuricd peul of 


Acaduny ihettd b i i m mb / null i|^ nni p n 

peer of lh mce b> 1 mi Phmppi m lS4i ml ,] Jt jg. ( 

was appointed piohssoi m lb * Ih-, 1 i I ends (non 

in 1855 lli is unrju stum il ly flu niosj pi I IU J 5 t || v 

French w icntiiu wntu ol t u jiusut d p, ls (i 

FLOWER, oi B1 O SO j th it pirt t pn nc < i ti 

ogamous plant in w Inc h the < i _ a s oi ri i 1 i mi t s 

(stamen■/ and pi\tds) in lluiti 1 mil u I 1 n t tnn s 

essentially of a sin n l( li mp ot tin st , mull v in 

round* d by fknal enn) ] cv (tin < d p ml < ol ti i 
Both the oigans ol npioilintion ami fhe lira ^ i 

envelopes are mitamoiphoMiil h avis md ansi iu Fomctu 
successive whmls fiom * imiih shnlenul xis, , a petal out i 
called the thalamic, ((.i * mq till bid) ot ton }ia\t it 

(Lat a coucl ) ilowus an sonn times ilistly 11 wirs 
attached to the stun oi brain li fiom wlmb thej I iu gimra 
grow, and arc then Slid to be « isik (Lit sitting) , | callid a hi 
But sometimis then nitmcnes a flood dal I oi llov sco 
peduncle, either sun] It oi brant linl I hi wlioli and m my 

assemblage of downs of i plmt is ( died its hid i downs re 

escence (q v), and thi ilidmnt kinds it mill i m mij n /a 

escence, oi modes m which thi downs irt pi i on, mil/ - ) 
duced and grouped are often as ihiraetaistu, is on duo i i 


( dyx mdiordl re lion i i ib distinguish iblo, tlio 
turn /’ ninth (i| i ) < l p 11 /r o is employed, is iu 
lht lih iiotus me md tin gi itu munber of 
eudi.,(nous j 1 mt ilthou^l cm in these there 
iii i illv two when Is ili sciv united In some 
th is tin r in uiiiral wli ills <1 hales forming 
nc 11 11 li of thi 11 i il i 1 1 | is md m like 

i nn r s im litti sun d w rb i f s f amens, and 
t tun s iluir m suu.i w hoi Is of tic oirjitls 
1 un tin pistil In s nn downs, cntain 
li i iiitiuly u mtiik, a 1 thus not a few 

i ]il i s in di i.ituti of thi con 11 a, which 
Fomctums tin iasi with plmts exceptional 
a petal out i -'ll s \ci\ m lily d cl to others that 


| ha\c it 1 v i similar ihortum of a whoil that 

11 w i rs list ural Both at miens and pistils 

in i)iuu il si it m the sum llcwcr which is 
callid a hi noai i oi poflnt llower , hut many 
llov sco lain uly the malt oigms of lcproduction, 
and in my out uu only the ftm ili organa, and such 
downs ra dismb l as unisexual. Diclinous (c( v 1 , 
oi tmjn/ul md »ispi etn 113 , as mate or itammife 1 - 
out mil f mah 01 mitdhteiou s downs M lie dowers 
on dso i died bar*in 01 itiul , and female dowera 


the diversities in the liowirs tliunsilvis, although j< rlih, although tin lr fertihtj depends on the eom- 


the latter are in general mort import mt with 11 ft t 
cnoe to botanical afliuities 
In the very lirge nitiu d older Compos /<v, manj 
small flowers art congregated on a common 7 iceptcuh, 


wii 11 ici luinj ue^eimo uu ujib LUIU* 

muniiation or pollen from the stamuufetous flowens. 
Vi Inn bith mile and female floweis are jiroduced 
on one plmt, the species is said to lie mcmcectout 
(Lt lining one ho ~t) , but when they are on 


sman now ers are congregated on a common 71 ccjiui at, (iji lining one ho ~t) , but when they are On 
and surrounded ’frith to arts in the form of in mparate plmts, it is diucicus (Gr, haying two 
involucre, as a single flower is suiroundccl by its houses), thoso winch produce male, female^ and 
calyx The head ot floweis is in this ease populaily humaplnodite flowers ait called polygamous Some- 
called a flower, and the mdnnliial flowers of times both stamens and pistils are w mting, and the 
which it is composed are by hot mists styled flower is then said to be imitn ot empty, as m tho 
florets This term is also applied to the individual tie of the florets of the ray in m my composite 
flowers m the spdelets ot the Glasses (q y ), of which dowers Sometimes, on the centraly, both caly# 
the glumes are a common im olucre and corolla are wanting, and then the flower is said 

The order of the yyhorls m floyycrs is mvamble , to be Haled or achlamydeous (Gr, without covering),, 
the Calyx (q y ) is always exterior to the Corolla as flowers having only one floral envelope are called 
(q v) within the corolla are the Stamens (q v), mmochlamydeous, and flow ers having both calyx 
or male organs of reproduction, and in the centre of and corolla are called dichlamydcous Aohlsaydeirae 
all is the Pistil (q v), the female organ ol repio flowers are often grouped in some peculiar manner, 
ouctum An outer calyx, or whorl of metamorphosed and protected by bracts or by a spathe. 




sxowssa. 


Ftove» are always regular in their rudimontal opened, remain open, oven dining night, 11J1 they 
atate—whorls of elevated pints ear papilla, some of fade In many plants, however, a map of Jlffuferq 


whorl and the flown t ricgular, and greater voile other flowers which open in tho evening, and OlosO 
ties of fonn are common in thi metamorphosed in the morning Otluis also open and close at 
leaves which compose the flown, than m true It avia cci tain hours of tin day, thus the flea era of the 
themselves The tntenwdm, 01 portions of tho axis common pursluu < pe.n ibnnt 11 o’clock am., ana 
between the whorls, art sometimes also peculiaily dost soon after inulii ly, Anthnuum ■pommdUainvn 
developed into Z)i# (q v ) Gunophon (n v ), &< opens its (lowus about 2 l> m , and closis them 
The different whoils often eliflci in then xhUiiatton In lent night, tin lar, i fi up-ant blossoms of Cerent 
(q v) But a bcautifid symmetry may genu ally lit tjniwl flom\ <>|«n bttwuu 7 and S l m, and it# 
turned m the n mgeraout of the pirts of flow11s deep imnimnus soon iftu midnight In a few 
the whoils cousistmg Of tin sime r uumbei of paits, j lints, tin sloping uid w ikiii„ of the flowers are 
and the paitb ot c h whul bun, 11 iccii opposite n,u’itc.il ly the conditions ot ibt weather The 


to the spites ot the schorl extern) to it vnel wakm, uni slipping of fl vwera eitliei continues fen 
this symmttucd plui et the flowei iimiins mam seven! days m aiieeiSMOJi es m Home species of 
feat even when there n> aboitim oi extiaorelmin 1/re mhiinufumi v oi the brief lift of the flower 
development of putiudu puts The numlei et end win n it first lie t ps i m the iigu flower 
parts in the pistil is, bowever, often sin illu than m J ho oil ms of 11 net is evtiomely v mouse, often 
the extenoi whoils and some tunes putie ulu pirts delightful mil some time s vuy oiluuive, aro in 
apjieai to be clivitled mil s ippuuilly multiplied s m e tsto tipi ill\ ]ie weitul is long as the flowei la 
as tlu long stamens ot flu tin/ icr each pm oi open, m otliei tiny \ i y in tdtuigth at different 
which is to bo regirekd is one. stamen split mf i tunes of the el ly Some UiwciH is tliest elf Iheptrnt 
two anil has its plae t itcordingly among tfu pms lnsti\ end I’tlar pninn/i tail, although it mauling 
r\f lli llimn oi,. inumiln I (loweiM in.iv b I oi e n iluriii. (hi ill, elillusi the ii frinrittnct oulv 


of <h flowei d In synmietiy 1 llowcis may b 
lllustiatcd by the f ill jvvm, ill egiains 


—' f! 's' 

GmSS' t f j 


ojin durm, (In el i^, dill use then tragi anu only 
when in,lii e me on llie (• 1 iitiu 11Vninth, SO 
etmimmlv < din itiel n w u i ws is at '1 times 
jKiieptibiy fi i,i int bet fdls (> itmosphcio of tho 


'sJtas.O 


ij utme nt w itli 
night 

1 he e hin 111 n ill] arts of llowtis, this 

\ u elv in I 1 i y wm li r n lei muiy of them 

s i iai m uu i in mi uni liniigeel, but some 

tu ul ig h u es uuring tb lilt e! the flower 
Hi i mi it 7/ t * i i si In i small species of 
i t me n t e tee lum n as i wee 1 ui j aiiknfi— 

1 i * phm v 1 v v li u th tirwi e pen mil iftci 

| s i Is hue l lien llu til ot ( h uabihuH 

> nrabi i li n tl y fust e \| end u yellow, md 

I tit iwud | is t oim, nil mil finilly purple. 
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i hit in the morning, 


Pfa / \ ( r-*~ > } /1 be II it nt i h it r s finuliir is i w endow p] int, 

I I I ' (e / • I f \ m y/J fh fl wti 11 it lllslLiein fli 11 lose lolom, JIUJ 

\\\ \ , _ _ / pheh l 1 mt inns l with p ie n uni finally, when 

- -y 1 __ S I lit fit tli v ii «f i it Lly gum Sonic 

! (I w i ui lei i mule die eli in e e of e olom during 

t! 1 y tl I lie mm n i file IVe/oi, which, 
niustiatmnof th "uriel v fflwcr (fi jm Hi lr „ Ui n non in li h lin mil lieiome 

1 1} lit ( i I i (li el jy i iv n s, and those of 

% Diagram < i tl 1 ii (II u / I ivin« i > ' // w 1 i h u v hit in the morning, 

loui dlvlB l s t ll n (, 11 t V l e 1 . .. 1 . . .1.11 i . , n ' 

fuur dlvw nr f il |i i lhe ll e it iir tin I 111 ' ] 11 1,1 * ' L1 ^ht J I t sunset 

plete, Bvmnuln il i 1 rie i i I u i me oi i l J in e 1 ms ml I uu of 11 wus are Hulqiets 

a nymmetu il pntn ion ll w i ot r I ( 'j in the u e Htic iti n i whieh ph\biologists have 

eonsUtinfr ol live ^ He e i 1 y Her ) i nil Hiatus ,, f , i 1 ,, ,| I, ( f,, I h < hr mu il lirevhinls 

with the dr pule ten M r, in tv icw- i 1 lie ten s H call ll U Lc t , I ll JU elieline 11 prOflUClB 

contulnmg Hi Is llu In e tl e i s Hr (tlu i 1 r on while they ilium burly ell pi ud «o Jiartuilly 

glands e Ilingi n I t o tr i er us sj nnetr 1 « »fi t known 1 lit how th e lie mil d chan, i s we wrought, 

lus 1 here are Urn r illen a u (, ihviae ns < f e eel wliil l|1(1 w |, e lrl lls , nU p )bts they all Se 1 ve 88 to 

d. Dlaei un of tin ll wm Ml T* turn), c mhlsting r f hv( . lr 

eepuli. hvo petals fee t-t m o ai I*■■ tirjels each ef the plant itsill e m seateely he Haul t> hive even 

which is ] irtidlv i in 1 n twu It la puiutniruua bc n iui toll ese lit lined Jiolh eol huh lild odours 
complete uu leiiml i I ,u< uj u m J t sy owing t> the eetie a eit the* sun’s 

iivs 11 ly ire il io some tines nullified by soil; 
The deed pmeut of fl w is i i most cast s follows mil dneriti h of tolour hive been obtained in 

tl complet formatwu et th stem le eves more u It v itcel downs ly di in, ii s flu nOil in which 

r iclyprtu ks e r eccompuni's it r J he unfolding of they glow 

the puds of i fl lwcr is i vile 1 its fmn mu) oi (>U>\ A few downs ate eelible ill hough none we of liny 

turning, md v hen thoir fum u iris ur perfotmed, it miportiru on thin iceount Some, oi parts of them, ) 
fades the fl rat eiivvleqaes tie stanuns and even an use el m tlye m,, I lit notwithstanding the beauty , 
the styles 1 , sornetums (ailin' ofl early and some of md vanity of the <eburs * flowers, a very 
them Hoructimis lenuunmg m a withued stite until proportion ot-vegetal 1 dye stuffs m obtained fre«a ‘ 
the npcnmg of the fruit tho < dy/ not unfre quently tlin m l a “imilai renark is applicable to thenfV 
tuidergomg such mrielifie otious is to wiiurt it into in< dicin il u- J or dyung and paiutmgvthc eolottirt'^ 


with the acpuls trn st n in tv icw« i 1 In mi s 
containing m< is i hr In c ti i i < fir ( tlu i i c 
gland* t Diutfi n i t nrri tr uMjnnar 1ft : 
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which jk j irtii)l\ t io i » two It in ptntdinbruuH 
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, part of 
In. the 


frait itself 


of flow r.s tan seldom be obtained m eonaider*! 
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* FLOWER-DE WOE—tb 
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fixed with great difficulty, sop# ydlow colours being mg,’ by means of Fhieh the hollow form is given 
the only notable exceptions * to petals, and the nudnb add veins of leaves 

Rowers being subservient to the reproduction of imitated. For hollowing petals, the goffcring-iron 


the species, are, m all not unfavourable circum- is simply a polished iron ball mounted on an iron 
stances, followed by Fruit (q v) This, of course, wire m a handle It is slightly warmed, and the 
in monoecious aud dioecious plants, is the case only petal is placed on a cushion, and the iron pressed 
with the female flowers, the male flowers soon against it A variety of other forms of goffering- 
Withering away when they have dispersed tlicir nous aro used, such as prismatic rods, bent wires. 


See Fecundation and Si amen But even 


The venation of leaves is effected by dies 


after the fecundation of the germen, and whin, in j made of iron or copper, which arc nevertheless 
tho language of gardeners, the friut is s at, unfavour , tailed goffering irons 

able circumstances, such as excessive hi at m cold, The tinting of petals of the best flowers requires 
drought or moisture, want of dm nutnmint to the some amount of delicacy and skill In nature, 
plant, or through excessive uujiiIhi of fruits sit it how ova r, the tint of each petal of a flower is rarely 
once, to the muividu d flint it sell —often i msi it to uniform, and the best artificial flowers represent 

. n « 1 1 V „ , -I 1 I r 11 j.1. _ __X_.1 _« .ils .. nn.n 


fall off early, long bi foi i it Ins attaintd its full si/t. tho n itural variations with great accuiacy Ihfl 
See Fettit I petals of v rose, for example, are dyed by holding 

f t,t r,„,T.n -rsn, t TT,iT, u i I eleli sinaratcly by pincers, anil thtn dipping it m 

FLOWER BE LTJCE H> e Iris j a lwth | )f Lal J ra( ’ .{ nd a fte,waids into pure water, 

FLOWER POT8 are pun rally ni ule of burnt i to give delicacy of tint, but as the colour is usually 

clay, unglaAtd, tljunne a little tow nils tin bottom, j ditpest m the centre, a little more dye is added 

and having the bottom peiforitid with on* 01 nunc | theri while thi pt tx! is still moist, anil this diffuses 
holes Those of snnlfi at bi/t (thumb]>oh) an only itself outwards in diminishing intensity The whlte- 
ahout two inches dup, and are usiil ihully for ness at the insertion of the" petal is produced by 
seedlings to be soon agnn transpl mtid 1* in plants 1 touching that part with puie w iter nftu the rtst is 
which ri quue apot ol mint than 12 inches die p and il^ul 

18 inelicH wide, wocult n boxes 01 tubs ate g< m rilly . ( A ULlf ai0 cut md st imp* d in like manner from 
provided The flovvci pot is usiully jilaml m i gn eu t dicta eaml 11, < alico, &i The glossy upper 
suicer ot the saw m.itcrul, wluu used in aput smface is repre ■ led by coating the taffeta, &c, 
meats or on the shi hes of a gici n house , but whin from winch they ire stamped with gum aiabic , 


plants growing in iiovvei pots <ue plieiil in tin 
garrhn, tin saucer is ilis[ieiiHid with Foi oitu 
inental usi, flown pots m sometimes gla/i il, or 
made in the shipi of v isos, K( In filling llovver 
pots, buialt btoms oi lots of lnoken pottiry an 


ancl the soft tom of the iimlii side is obtamod 
by mi ms of stin li < olouretl to tin iiqmsite shade, 
uni blushed on when of tin right consistence to 
dry with tin proper ellict \ velvety texture 
is given by dusting the powilcied mp of cloth, 


placed in tin bottom, to ]>ri vint w iter from lodging winch lias bun pitviously ilyid ot the required 
there, and hhuivu/ the soil m which the plant is to I ooloui, ovu tilt guinincd lcif, tin guA having 
grow The roots ot plants glowing ui pots are been allowed to partly dry till it lias become 
generally examined once or twice a y i ir, by turning ‘tiny’ r lhc supiilliioiis pm turn of nap is then 
them out of tin pot with tin whole ball of earth sb tki n off Buds m mule ot taffeta, tinted, and 
attached, whin the loots, winch hi vi often become i stifle n< <1, mil stiitlul with cotton Stamens me 
matted round tho out 5 do of tin ball of cailh, are made of shotl pacts of sewing silk stiflened with 
pruned, and tlio plant is utlni rector* d to the same 1 gelatine, anil when diy tin ends aic moistened with 
pot or tinnBfirml to a 1 irger om The change of i g„ m> an d dipped m Horn, colouiul yillow, to repre- 
soil made at this time is, icconlmg to uicumst inces, I sent tho pollen Fine win is sometimes libc’d for 
either complete or parti il 1 tin filament of the stamen 

FLOWERS, A Runctu. Tins , leg mt branch of I '’’be flower is built up fi om the centic, the pistil 
mauufiK tint, though not usiully i inkul among the ^t'luena are tied in a buncli to a piece of v-iro, 
fine mts.m.iy b p fan ly rtguded as holding an inter- i the petals ire arringcd in ordet, and pasted , then 
mediate plate bttuion thtiu ind the imeh uueil I tho stpnl of thi calyx an pasted outside of these, 
arts. The It.ih.ms woo the fust to bung it to a I d,11( ^ fuitho secured by winding line thread or silk 
high state of pufcition, md it is now buuessfully ’"im.l tin lovvei puts Other wares are enclosed 
carried out both m England mcl 1 r uu e The v alue " itli tins thread, and form tlie stalk, vvlucfi is bound 
of artificial flowciR unuu illy i\ported from Fiance loiuid with gietn tissue paper , and at proper intCT- 
exceeds i.10 000 vals th< havi s aic instrted by means of tine wires, 

The materials used are very vanous Feathers to which tiny are bound, the ends of these wires 
have long been used by the South Ymei ican Indians being bound in ancl mcoipointed with tfie stalk, and 
In Italy, the cocoons of silkworms aic dyed, and concealed bv the green paper 

extensively ubeil Beautiful nmtitions of flowers Besides the flowers copied from nature, there is « 
are made from shells, either in the ir n itur.al eoloius considerable demand for what are called fancy 
or tinted Papei, ribbons velvet, tlun lamnno of flowiis,’ most of which are invented by the manu- 
whalobone, &c, are also used Tho materials of facturer to use up waste ancl spoiled fragment* 


whalebone, <kc, are also used Tho materials of facturer to use up waste anil spoil 
which the artificial floweis commonly m use .are origin illy designed foi better purposes 
made aie French cambric, Scotch cambric, jaconet, 1’lowers suitable for mourning are prepared by 
and fine calico, beside s muslin, crape, and gauze foi coating leaves, flowers, &c , with strong gum, Mid , 
particular flowers, and satm ancl velvet for thick then dusting upon them powdered galena This 
petals, 4.0 Wax flower making is quite a distinct substance, a sulphuret of lead, is formed naturally * 
Well, and thcibo who follow it < laim with justice J" lustrous cubic raystals of a daik gray colour, «U»d J 
the title of artist It will be treated under the head howevm finely it is powdered, the fragments stalls 

.. C ITT ._ -f.ixml +/» lafnm f.hA HfLTtiA HtblTlP Klirffl.AA AIXl thltil'll ^ 


of Wax iiowEBS -,- — - -i-,* 

Tlie petals and sepals of the flowers, as well as present a number of flat glittering facets It is lUW&f 
the leaves et the plant, are stamped out by punches, m like manner for cheap jewellery t \ \ 

or ‘ irons,’ as they aio technically termed A large FLOWERS, in Chemistry, is a term originally v ' 
Btoek of these irons is necessary, as special forms given by the alchemists to the sublimate* which , ^ 
and sizes are required for each flower The next rose, or appeared to grow from certain bodifl* oatteMs, 
process m shaping is that of ‘goffering,’ or ‘gauffer- of undergoing volatilisation when subjected to 
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tend to letam the saiue shape and surface, and 







LUOR SPAR. ' » ■ <* p 


'Q**, flowers qf antimony, flowers qf arsenic, flowers molluscs or of aqaatm insegt larw/are danveyed 
V benjamin or benzoin, flowers qf sulphur , flowers into the stomachs of ruminants feeding os herMltfe 
qfzuw, &o- to which those are attached, and finding their Trtrtf ^ 

FLOX JBRIS is a term applied to the suboxida t “ e llv «» there attain their full derdop&^lty, 
or red oxide of copper Se * ^ 

WT TTW c a , Instances hat e occurred of the presence of DbUmk‘1 

JfXiUJS oee vHImnei hepaticum m the human hver and ren« porta f at 

FLUID The mathematical definition of a fluid ndl as of a similar species, J) lanceolatum , a small ‘ j 
is, that it os a collection of material particles which species of th( same genua, D h/erophyes, lias been 
can be moved among each other by an indefinitely found in great numbt rs in the human intestines id f 
small force "No fluid m nature strictly fulfils this kgipt but its influence on tin sj stun is unknown j } 
definition, though very many do so sufficiently a 8 1”cub of ninth clongited form, J) hcematobium, 
neaily to make tlio conclusions founded on the ls "cti\ common in 1 gjpt, mftsting the irna porta 
definition practicilly correct Fluids are distm niin mil the wills of tin uimirv bladder, and . 
guished into <lastu and inelastic—the foiniei beme prodmin^ lot il, viicl ufttiw uds gcmral disease , a 


definition practicilly correct riuiils are distm ol min mil tbc wills of tin uimirv bladder, and 
fished into <lastie and inelastic—the foimei being prodiuiu., lotil, vud nfttiw uds gcmral disease , a 
those the col innt of winch is diminished byjncssuie, ®mill spins, 1) o/ httuilmvbium, lias btt’n found in 
and increases when picssuro is lemoved the littei the hum ui < ] < 1 ut probably through some*such 


being those which lnvt not this projierty, c g, acintent an in another t ist Ins ltd to the ouurrence 
water ami ill those fluids termed Liquids (rj \ ) of the uniimin flukt limit l tlic skill of the foot, 
Elastic fluids in also spoken of as compitssiblc , while it laumd a son <11 ill the known sjieuea, 
and inelastic as lneompicssibh - whieh, stuctlv the i _>ptian J> honi it hum is by f ir the mOBt 
speaking, no known fluid is although ill oreliuuy hmtful, as mb sting tin hum m body Him species 
liqmds ue sufficiently ni irlv so to »liable us to ls l ' M " umaikably rliftc.it nt liom tin others, m not 
regard them as such without sensibk emu Ste being limnipliiodite, uid m tlio cxticme dissmu- 
Vai otTRs, EiAsinm and Hi\i, l ohfmon and >ty of the male inel ft male, thi female' being a 
Capillary Ac nos tliri id like winrn ft i w hub a it d_nunt is piouded 

_, TTTB . , . , , , , ill I fill low (/I/Iiaio/lit)) 111) (U the vential srnface 

rLUK1 tin pointtil tmngular tenuination to ot Hit milt 

each arm of an Anchor (<i a) Jh t m ,s lhihma o, 1 lukt contains a great 

FLUKE or FLUkl WORM (Ihetoma la pah numbti ot spicus liiltstmg, in then miturc state, 
cum), nu ento/onn coimntn m tin liur iu<l biliary 'bftcuut kinds of aiinnds mil finding tluu appro- 
ducts of ruminants particnl irly or shtep niwlii h pmti pi u c m vuy ihlluint puts of the animal 
it piodui is the disc ist e died hot lr, m< 1 be wimbled membi me around tile eyes of 
/Sb\ < ’"ft n e vusing great moitahty in buds is tin pliecefsoint 

flocks dining wit so ihoiis union I LUOft SPAU a imiui il wliu h lias been often 
ill ilramtil lands It rtteivis its dt sen lie l ts clnmn illy 1 hath <; / mie, a compound 
/^Tr"\ common name fiorn its rtsem oi lluom (liydr dim i it) acid anil linn, but which is 
f yn blincc ni form ti the floiimhi in ledity 1 liiomh if tali unit (< tl ) consisting of 


common name fiorn its rtsem oi ilumu (liytlr >11n< 1 it) acid anil linn, Imt which is 
blincc ni form ti the floiimhi in ledity 1 luitnih if Cali nail (< il ) consisting of 
of w hi li fhi) is a St tell and 4S 1 Ulntuini an 1 51 S(, t dt mm (tin bast of lime) 
t lil Ln^lisli n uni J or v wind u It oi t ms both civsl illistd and massive , the inoasivu 
rtism, it is s imctuucs e dh tl | a irn tu s cxlnbitm., a uystdluu stiuituie, tlio 
Pima It l a Juiniti le (q v ) ' cry si ds nsiully m ..i nips mm turns il thepiimary 
woim higher in oiganmtion th m fun w hit li is a cult I ut t lt< ii of set ondiry foims, 
tin ctsti id womiH but not so high of wl k li fhtii is ,it it \ unit as tin oi tahtdron, 
ts till la trim ntln It is gtnti rh mbit d tltt ilit Iron A t J s is soniotimes 
ally not quite m null m length col h ss bid iftingmu Ilia yt 11 m, or rt d, more 
ottin nun li It ss but some time s ' i m 1\ i iv tiittnblick ddb i ut shades of colour 
moit of in mil form, its tr qututly a|ptinngni tli sunt t.|>iturnn, and m 
bn tilth ibout h df its It ngtli | th mtssixt a unties b mtdully intcnmxed Its 


llulco worm {Hi f] ^ , n , ] lu U( ,t \ei v tlifli it nt 11 loins i lti n m tl those t I tin m st be ailtllul gems , 
tonut nijiuti uhi) f Iom tbt livtr in wlucli it ••ists but it is of \tiy intiiioi liudnss, bung bcratohed 
it has no tyts noi othu known orgtns ot bpttnl mu by quail/ Its spiulic gravity is 3 14 It 
sense, it is hi mi tpliioihlt and the 014111s of giniiily b tmms |iliojhori cent when heated, 
reproduttion otcnjiy git it part of its 1 od , the I althou_,li this is moil liniatkibly the case with 
ovaries btnu ringed dong flu 11111 gm its mtci lor ' soi n. \irutns thin with ttlius, it nt eloi ovnpomd 
extiemity is furuislud with v nut kt 1, and another is by liiati el sulplium aei 1, with ivolntien ol liytlro- 
Sltuatcd it a small distuire on the ventral mu flee fluoric and is i pungent g ts, winch having tho 
whenec the nime Dtstoni (Or two mouthed), but propirty of i<lin„ iq n uni toirodu gglass 1 S is 
the tcrnunnl fiiektr alone is jaifor t>d, and sirvta 11sttl with sidphmic 1 j 1 f n 11 lun_, on _,11 s F sj 
as a month by which lnlt the mod of the creature is also need for tun iinu t d [ 11 pi sis bung wrought 
—is imbibed, the tube which jnocteds fiom it not, mt> v isis At tu win h it w is m high esteem 1 
however, becoming a pnper intestinal canal, but anion., tin mounts But l'i rt at* r abundance in 
soon dindiug into two lar„t- lu inches, and ending whieh it is neiw old until lius diminished the Valuo 
in mmutc ramific itic 11s in all parts ” the body 01 enimuits mule of it It is very commonly 
Prodigious numbeis of flukes ire semictimue found associated wolh mis of tin, BiUti, lead, ami tMpper, 
in the liver of a single bln rp mil of v ci y different 01 cun in g chu fly 111 veins but lb also found by itself 
sizes, but they are now believed not to multiply in dmsy t vt dies in fn link, gr tnstone, &o It is • 
there as was formerly “uppostd Their eggs, in found nly in 1 few pliers 111 Scotlanel, and inI] 
deed, are produced there in gre it quantity, but insignificant quantity but ' nowhcio moie abund> h 
find their way into the ontir world to begin ant tlun m luglm 1 , jurtieulnrly in Unrbyshlw^ 
a senes of transformations not yet very accur md in < ornwall in C unwall, it w usod as a flujfeS 
ately traced with regard to this particular species, foi lclucing coppfi oie lu Derbyshire, the btapP 
hat of which the general nature is kmwu. See m isa vi variety is known to the miners as Blvjstx 
CSSCAKIA, Trkmatodk Wokms and fir enfration, John Tlio manufacture ot ornaments of J*, m 
AtTBRNAnox on It seems that the young flukes, carru d on to some extent m Derbyshire, 

'having entered as Cerama into the bodies of often called Derbyshire Spail * ^ r \ 
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FLU OBE'SCEN OE is the term applied to a 
peculiar blue appearance exhibited by oertaiu 
substances exposed to sunlight, and especially 
observable in a dilute solution of sulphate of 
quinine 

FLIT'ORINE is an elementary substance allied 
to chlorine Its principal natural source is the 
mineral, fluor spar (CaF), although it is also found 
in minute quantities m the igneous rocks, natur il 
waters, plants, the bones and teeth of animals, as 
also in milk, blood, &c Many attempts hive been 
made to isolate fluorine, but these have ill fade il, 
owing to the extremely mcrgctic niture of thi 
substance, winch causes it to unite with subst mu s 
tbe moment it is hbeiitnl fiom i pi ev urns stite 
of combination Thus, if fluorine is < volved m 
glass, gold, platinum, or othir metillic vessels, it 
immediately acts upon and unites with tko mite 
lial of the vessel, and ccisis to lit free uid juin 
It would appear, hosiur, to In a n menus sub 
stance, having tbe equivalent nnmbti 11, and with 
properties smnlir to cbloimc, though difluing m 
energy of action The compounds ot fluoime aie 
not numerous, but are important llydiojluono 
add, or fluoiir and (HF), is g< net ally prepared 
by heating gently in a leid still a nuxtiue ot one 
part of tluoi spai (CaF) with two parts of sulphmic 
acid (I10S0,), whi n the vajiouis ot hydrofluoric acid 
(HF) are evolved, whilst sulphate oi lime ((' iOSO.,) 
is left m the still The ilm&e and vapours no 
conducted thiougli a lead pipe into a kidictuver 
or bottle, surrounded by a lict/uig lnixtme of ic< 
and common salt The uid is generally mixed 
with water when desned to bo kept loi some time 
"When the most concintrattd hydrollucuic add is 
required, the still and mining cessel must be 
made of platinum The otliu mitals arc not suit 
able for such apparatus, as they ue rapidly cm 
roded by the aeirl When pupiud in its strongest 
form, hydrofluoric acid Ins the density of 1000 
(water i= 1000), and is a coloinless, turning liquid 
of groat volatility, which bods at 60° F , and ilois 
not freeze at — 4“ F Not only does hydi otiuouc vcnl 
corrode and dissohe tbo ordm iry metals (excepting 
lead and platinum), but whm placed on the skm, 
it produces a sciere bum, owing to its caustic 
nature The most important pi opt i ty which hydro 
fluoric acid possesses is its power of eating into 
and dissolving glass, which idmits of its ipplica 
tion m the etching of charicters upon glass, as m 
^thermometer tubes, and for fating away gieater 
or less thicknesses of plates ox sheets of ooloured 
class, so as to produce a vantty of shades 8ee 
Glaus kiuiino and Giass siaimni 

FLUO'KOTYPF, a process m which salts of 
fluoric acid are employed for the purpose of pro 
ducing pictures by the agency of light It was 
suggested by Robert Hunt m 1844 Two solutions 
are prepared one containing 20 gTams of bromide 
of potassium to an ounce of water, and the othei, 

6 grains of fluoride of sodium to an ounce of water 
These are mixed together just pieuous to using, 
and applied uniformly over the whole surface of 
good paper, which is then allowed to dry, and 
afterwards rendered sensitive by brushing over it 
a solution of nitrate of silver, sixty grams to an 
ounce of water Papers so prepared may be used 
for tbe production of pictures in the camera or 
printing name they ltquire, however, to be mten- i 
sifted by development with protosulphate of iron, i 
the reducing action of which should be regulated j 
by the addition of acetic acid to the solution The i 


FLUSH, a terra used m tbe navy in reference to 
decks, which are s«ud to be flush when extending 
without break on one Jewel from the bow to the 
stem. Frigates and all sma ller vessels of war 
(excepting a few steamers) are now constructed 
with flush upper decks, but what are technically 
termed 1 flush decked ships,’ are such as have all 
their guns on the upper-aeck, as corvettes, sloops, 
brigs, and smaller vessels 

FLU'SHING (Dutch Mtsnnqen), a strong fortress 
| and seaport of the Netherlands, in the province of 
Zealand, is situated on the south coast of the island 
of Walchcien, on the northern shore of the month 
of the Wi stern Scheldt, in lat 51° 26' N , and long 
3° 36' £ It is the most important naval station of 
tlio Either! mils, is well built, and has extensive 
duck} arils Its liaihour is protected by two moles 
fiom tbe violence of the sea, with which, however, 
two canals within the town, sufficiently large and 
depp to allow of the largest merchant vessels un¬ 
loading at the quays, communicate F, with the 
forts ot Uainmikins and Breskens in the vicinity, 
commands thi entrance of the Scheldt It is 
strongly fortiftul, and has important wharfs and 
anii uals It also cames on a considerable commerce 
with Indu, England, and othei countries Pop 
10,000 F is the birthplace of Admiral de Rnyter 
Jt was stoimed > 1 taken by tbe English in the 
Wahlieren expedi >j under Loid Chatham, m 1809 

FLIT'STRA, a genus of zoophytes, of the class 
Polii,on (or Uri/o na), mil older 1 nj undibulata, some 
of the spfcies of which are very common on the 
British sboies The num is said to have been 
ill lived by Ian mens from the Sivon Austrian, to 






previous to exposure 


Portion of Flustra Truncata (from Johnston’s 
Zoophytes) 
a, a few cells magnified 

weave, because of the mat-like structure of the 
polypidoms, which in this genus are extremely plant- ' 
like, and by unscientific observers are generally 
regarded as belonging to tbe vegetable, and not ' 
to the animal kingdom In Rome species, the' 1 ) 
polypidom assumes the appearance of a branch-, 
mg fiond, with polype cells either on one side, 
only, or on both sides, m others, it extends as tx&i 
incrustation on rocks, shells, sea weeds, ftc Tbe ’, 
polype cells are arranged qumcuncially, and are, 
in juxtaposition, more or less quadrangular, flat, 
and with a distinct border, which is somstimes 
furnished with teeth or short spines. The polypes * 
have the power of moving either the whole head j 
, « * * , '■ 


at once!, dr the tentacles separately, and shew no 
fettle activity, so that a. living F, seen through 
a magnifying-glass, is a most beautiful and mte 
testing object One of the most common British 
species is F foliacea, which grows on hard ground 
in a few fathoms’ Water, and is continually to bo 
found torn up by the waves, aud scattered on the 
shore It is an interesting fact, that the same 
species occurs m the Pacific Ocean —A single square 
inch of F curbaM a, anothei common British Bpecies, 
has been found to contain 1800 cells , and as there 
are about ton square inches in an nvui^i polypidom, 
a singlt sptcimtn may ordiuuiiy contain about 
18,000 polype heads 

FLUTE, one of the ollcst wind instalments 
well known fo tin ancient (lucks, has a soft and 
pleasant qculitv ot torn, is an important instiu 
mout in oroliesti il music, and m const quince of 
its easy trcilmuit, is, m inoduu turns, much m 
favour with imatiurs Liu flute is coniine nly m wit 
of boxwood or ibony, but sum times of miy 01 
silver Its form is that of i tipu tube, mult m 
foui pieces, with si\ holes lor the lin„ns and with 
irom oue 1> tom tee n keys, which io\ci 01 open 
othoi hole, r liu sound is puxluutl 1>\ hi awin' 
from the nioufh ml > the unhnichiui an oe d kin l 
of holt it one Midi ot tile tine Lend which is doiu 
by the lip, coveting i pai t <f the Ji sit sstlid th( 
air in its p issige fiom tile m mtli is liikm i^unst 
the opposite i Ige (f tin h li, winch t mscs the 
column ot in nisi l tin tub to uln ite Ill uotis 
of thi glimit lit ii el li id ly tin n<iun_c oi sliut 
tmg ot tin holes by tin lin^cis i f 1 < tli lim b Hit 
compass ot the flat is from 1) to \ simp nimtun 
diatonic lutei\ ils 1 in s >1 j I iyin i flute with i 
comp n>s fiom hid is s mu tunc s used I oi oiclics 
tral purposes thu ire ils > tin U i < flute tin 
octave flute the 1 flit lael 1 piciolo flat mil the 
highest of ill, the < pi eolo Impioiunuit i n the 
flute have bte u muli hum tunc t> turn Ij (Ju ud/ 
ltlbock, Trommlit/, mil tsjeeully by l> ihm m 
Germany, and l»y lvuclell mil Host m 1 on li n 

FLUTE WOltK, the name given to a puli nlai 
class of stojis in oi„m Inn'it 0 * m conti idisLuition 
to rcedvoiL IluiCj ,mduso liumcrms wh us in 
German oi^ans, spcei^, designated with tin mines 
of flutes ot tilth ant km Is 1 1 1 i n bt lcet ami 1< ui f ct 
pitch, some ot which lmc lit'lj been inti tlucc l 
into English oi., i is 

FLU TING, the mouldings m th< foim i i li slowb 
or channils cut vertie illy on tin surf u c of eoluniiis 
These were adopted by tin Ginks is o)muiints to 
their Done, lomc, and Gormthun columns, an 1 wen 
retained by till Homans m thin nulnteeture Jlit 
Tuscan is the only btylc without flutis In Dm 
(fig 1), thue arc 20 flutes on flu cncimileruite mil 




Fig 1 Pig 2 

'>tfce curves meet with a sharp edge These curves 
, are supposed, m Greek Done, to lie elhptn al, and 
they are earned up across the necking to the base of 
tfee cap In the Other styles, there are 24 flutes on 
1 the circumference (fig 2). These are semicircular, 

K i , . 


and are separated by a small fillet, ahd, before 
reaching the aeckmg and the base, are terminated'' 
with semicircular top and bottom. * 

Flutes arc mud to be e ablad when they ate fillAt _ 
m to abont ^ of their height from the base wrrtfet 
a convex bead This is done to strengthen tfeftu 
eolunrn indproteit the flutes Tn countries where<■ 
lloman remains wtre abundant, os in the soatfe 
of rrmce fluting was sometimes adopted by thi 
early medieval aiUntects, as at Arils aud Auturu 
In Itllv ils i traces of this decoration arc visible 
durin the middle ages, but the fluti s goon ceased 
to bi v 11 tn al ami in Itoni intbqut Architecture i 
(q \ ) issumed many a am ties of forms, such as 
curves /i_/ igs, &.i , twisting lound the shafts 

FLEX (tluo , I flow) is tne term given to the 
BiibstaniiH employed in thi aits winch cause or 
ficihtiti the luliietiiii <1 a metallic oro and the 
fusion of flu until Mlule five is an intimate 
mixture of t<u jiuts of diy cubouati of soda and 
timid u puts ot dry e irbonati of potash, and is 
miinly mstiunn lit il m withdiiiwing the sibca or 
i ouihiiud h mil fi m uuuei il subst mces, Mach flux 
is pupudl ly belting in elosi vessels ordinary 
(itam of tutu (bitutrite of notish), whwi an 
intini iti miNtuii ot tiudy dnielul charcoal and 
< ubonite it jut ish is obi until The latter flux, 
when mm I with lim ly divided metallic ones, and 
flu wh b i usi 11 > i lu n h li mpi latmc m a furnace, 
is n it only use ini m li moving tin silic v, which the 
e til n iti <1 p t ixh it i out uns i liabli s it to do, but 
thi i h iru al wit lull iws the oxygen fiom tho metallic 
oxuli mil i uihci thi sipuition of the pure metal. 

1 iiiicst me is i in] loyi cl as the fluxm tho smelting of 
non ons tin oflm fluxes an tluor spar, batax, 
pi ote aide i f lr 1 1 At Si t Tkon , C Oi 1J E, &c 

TLI X (1 at fin nib, from fiui 1 flow), a discharge, 
guiu illy fiom i mucous numbram The term is 
ipjihtd mor oi b ss licqut ntly to all preternatural 
fluid iviiuitims fiom tin body, but ispecially to 
those fiom tin hi nils md fiom the utuiuo organs. 
T'js lituy (q v ) \i is long tunud tin bloody flux, 
t > distin msh li limn bimpli dianhtrn Another 
sci ntdi firm f i flux >b I’lollimum, winch gives 
the mi to a in i i r lu of elist win ill Cullen’s J 
Au //, Si ils > ( mini MixsiitCAiroN, and, 

W dll 11 s]m ct l 1 ( tv inolo y only, lljii UWAllSM 

11 UX IONS m M ithem dies ’Jim method of 
flnxi ms mv inted ly Niwton was mtim itoly con- 
meted with tin notion of velouty umform and 
v unbl melt xft neb I that notion eltnvtd from the 

ionsieb r ition el univnig point, to ivuy hjm cles of 
nia^nitu 1 and quantity It proposed to determine, 
m ill i ises, tlu l it< of lnuease or elmiase of a J 
mi„mtiuli >! qiuntitv \ hosi viliu deptnds on that ' 
of in tlm win h itsi If vims m \ due at a uniform 
and givm lit If / md i/ li pie suit two such 
quintities, md ?/ — If j n present the law of their 
dcpendiiiff in 1 it i b< supposed fo be the velooity 
with wliuJi i iiurinsis ml y that with which U 
(hinges \ ilue Newton undcitiok by his method 
tp i xjircss i/ in turns el in I of x, or to find p 
= E, (i) j. lhi qu intitn s r md i/, which mmodem 
langn e _t, wi i ill the van ibfos, lie called flowing 
quantiti < r fi unite, ami j, y, whieh we should rOpre- 
suit 1 v ih and i ly md e ill differentials, he calleds 
tht fiu mib of r anil // S ( Caw UJ US To lUu#>. f : 
tr ite lus not vtmu supjiosc y — x", it may be shewn, $ 
that y- «x" _1 x Kigurcbng now y as a quantity*'/ 
depcwl ng on x aud , and supposing * to lucre**!*/ 

■4* 1 v 

uufomily, in winch rose a, is constant, and (soj Thi 
fluxion zero, we observe that y may have a fluxion, for 
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it depends on the value assumed by «*"*> , x, when 

— A 

x further changes. We find (y) <* ». (n—1). jr"" 1 (r) 1 

Thus, sccdnd fluxion or velocity of y, or (y), New ton 
wrote y It x had a second fluxion, or did not 
change uniformly, then that flunon he wrote a 

The third fluxion of y lie w rote y, and so on, point 
mg as many points over the fluent as then, me 
units in the order of the fluxion For ilit flu< lit, Ik 
had no special symbol Instead of Jm" i <h — i’> 
according to the modem notation, hewioti |iu , , 

putting the expression in an tnclosuie J 01 tin 
principles on which (,< lbnitr foundtil Ins < ih ulus 
and its notation, nutumis 

FLY, a jxipular n uric ottt n given to insects < f tin 
order Ui/itna (q v ) gt ntially, sonu tmit s «x teiulul 
to insects of otlur oidi rs, ami soon turns limited to 
the Mvstidt* (q v ) It is oiten used with a prtiix 
as houst fly, blow fly, &< , to design itc particul u 
kinds of nisi cts 

FLY CATCHER (Muv ica/i t), a gi nus of lmds 
of the order Iiiaphioi tv, tutu /hnluotfni, uitl family 
Afu8ri(.ajn(/ip, having a modii vtcly long ungulii bill 
bioad anti tUpusgcd it tin liisi coiiqinssid and 
slightly curvtil it tin point, tin bns snnoumh rl 
with liairs ot bnstli s dim ted foiw uds, md which 
help to seuirc liisict pity Hit It gs and ftet aic 
small, the outt i lot tin longest,ami ittacked to the 
middle one isfu as tin lir->t |outt Ihc wings ut 
liotlong thin hist i mil liathu is vtiy short Hit | 
third is the longest Hit buds of tins ’tints is I 
now lustre ted, ut i vein mlv t mhmd to tin Old 
World, and mostly to tin vv trim i puls ot n Ol 
the numerous North \rutiic m buds often t died 
fly catchers, stunt lulling to m n!\ ilb d mu t md 
others to gtnn t not now iimkid tun in tli tint 
family 1 he tun fly iittlms ill in < tin hdnt 
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Spotted and 1W I h t itilm- ll/uvcit ipu ou^ola md 
M ati uajulla) 

charaete'nstic of many of tin J/msck ajntbt besnlts 
this genus—of rem lining pci chid lor a long time in ' 
the same spot, only leaving it to make a suthlin 
dart at a passing inset t, w Inch is sewed w ith a sn ip 
of the bill, and then returning They are almost 
never to lie Seen i milling on thi ground, oi ev t n on 
the branches of trees, mil do not chose maeits m 
the an like swallows Only four sjietits are Euivi 
pean, two ol which ore Butish— the bi>om.i) F (M 
in 


grxmla) and the TfrxBF. (4f, atrvmpMa or ktttuc&t ); 
birds about the size ot a sparrow, the former of 
which is common in most ports of England, as a 
summer bird of passage, hut rare m Scotland, the 
latter is rare m Britain, although abundant m the 
south of Europe The spotted‘F is brownish may 
above, white beneath, the head and breast marked 
with dusky spots Its voice is a mere chirp It is 
it markable fur the choice it makes of situations for 
its nest, often on a beam in an outhouse, on the side 
of a figot stack, on the blanch of a tree trained 
I against a limldmg, and sometimes even on a lamp- 
] post in a stittt Mr Durham Weir of Boghead, 
who was a diligent observer of the habits of birds 
mentions tint he witnessed a single pair of spotted 
fly citehers fted then young no ftwer than live 
bundled and thirty seven times in one day, and 
that their motions weic so l ipvd tint he ooutd not 
kttp his eyt oil the nest foi a moment 

'I'lii n une 1 is oiten extended to other genera, 
and is sonitturns usttl as cotxtcnsiic in significa¬ 
tion w ith tli it of the f unily Mwunajnda 

FLY POWDFJl is the name given to a com¬ 
pound of metillic usinit and arstnions acid, 
obt lined by tin putnl oxidition of tht mi tal, on 
txposmc to air, mil which is sold on tile continent 
foi the purposi ol killing flies 

FLY TRAP St Dios 11 

FLYING, oi I 1 1 HT is tht locomotion of an 
anim tl in tht in, bv means of n tin/*, oigaus spt cially 
ad ipteil to that pin post By mi ins of tin so organs, 
tin iniinal i u is it til tioin the gtouud and bus 
tuns itstif in tin m, is will as movts forward in* 
my dm etiou it tit suts Buds and bats alt the only 
txirting veitbiati iininiils postissmg the power 
oi irut lb Jit the littril mtmbraues of Flying 

I Squint Is 1 lying I Minus, 1 lying Phalangers, ana 
I lying Dia_ ns md ptobibly titn tin gnat pec 
boil tins ut 1 lying J istns stiving onlv to sustain 
tlum ill tilt ut lit< l tin niiniHi of i pal lehilte, or 
at most to ai 1 on tin imm i[tlt of a boy s kite, in an 
oblique 1 st tut 'Hu e\lim t i } till s talhd I’tero 
daitvhs (q v 1 pississtd, hovvtvtr, the power of 
true ilijit is then 1 a sulhciuitly testify , and 
tinu wings win tonsils mi a [ilia as different 

fiom those both of lmds >f hits as these (see 
Bikhs and Bias) irt tiom i uliothu 'J he wings m 
ill intt hralt tumult, ait tlx mteiuu limbs, ana are 
thus homolo ms to the inns of man and the fore 
It gs of oul iaiy qu idiinuds , in buds, the bones 
nnsweiing b> thosi of tin h md ate much abbreviated 
and consolidated, in bits, they art prodigiously 
i longatt d in pttiodactyles, tht ic w .gs an elongation 
of a single hngei Among birds, although the 
powu ol flight is gcneril, time aie exceptions to 
tht ltilt, the wings of some bung meioly rudiment- 
iry, anti at most only liclptul to them ill running, 
thost of othus bung adapted to swimming, not on 
rhe suifiu of but under walti -’lhe only luver* 
tebrite uniniils [lossessing the [inwtr of flight are 
insects to tin gi eater part ot ninth vastly numer¬ 
ous class it lit longs in their perfect state, although 
then ire also manv mseots whitli aie quite desti¬ 
tute of it, and tins is sometimes the case With 
spccits yuy closely allied to others which posset 
it, nay, sometimes this gr« at difft i ence exists between <- 
the sixes of the same species 'Ihe wings of insects 
aie not at all homologous to those of the flying 
vutebrata, although applied to the same use, and in 
stiucture aie widely cUtterent from them all. S6o 
' lWCTS * 

In flying, the wmgs aie- niatlo to beat or strike the 
air The stroke in the one direction, however, must 
lie very different from that in the other, or rather , 
from that movement by which the wing is brought, 
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back to its place for another strike. This difference 
is secured partly by greater force of muscular action, 
and consequent rapidity, the resistance of the air 
varying as the square of the velocity with which the 
wtng moves pi giving the stroke. But it is also 
secured partly by the confonnation of the wing 
itself, the quill featln in of birds being so placed that 
they stake the air with tlnu gr< itcst extent of sur¬ 
face m the propu strokt nf the wing, and ohhi/uehj 
M ti rttunuhi ilt plan \n mutation of this is mode 

in the rowing of a ho it aiul is talltd feal/ua imi the 
oar The wings of bats lonsisting oi a mimbrino 
extended upon joint* cl boms au pi ability in poit 
folded up in oulti to tin ntuni liom tun strokt 
and this is jx i h ijis tin i ist iU i w ltli tin w mj, ot 
some linnets although tliosi ot rtbus is Hit ( 0111 
mon rij and tin Hit in urtiinty nn tpible ot it 
yet it is possible tli it t u u tin hi mty hut a gu it«r 
degree ol rigidity c nuimunn nt< tl to tlitni by tin 
inflation of thtn ui lulus timing tin itrokt thm 
they have during tht uturn 

i lying is ail dogous to swimnnii * but tlu ddhr 
ence ot mtdiuni is my git it fitsli witti lun 
about 800 turns lien nr tlitn an tnd tlu ehiisity 
ot sea wild still „u itn 'Un Indus ot aiiniuls 
mtelidtd loi flight lie tin it fou sonutilins wliptul 
toitpaitl} by mt ms wlntli till l to diminish thtir 
propoiturn ite wt ijit is tlu an t uili sm buds ind 
iiistots winch li vttt t n< still inoit input ml 
mielatu n ti tin in rets ti nnisi til ti [own ml 
it is elut fly by tin mtr i t <1 niusi ul u [ yw r th it 
the powti ol Ilyin n imptili 1 1 In ixtnisi ot 

strength itqui lit 1 i tw minim is tt nipu itiuly 
Small, dumt-y’jth pul only I llitt wlmh is nt|ui 
site for fly ni„ flow woiuhitul Utn tlu lmisi ulu 
powtr ot lords t ipihlt if li n ’ sust unt d lb Jit t u 
excet ding m ripnliti the s|iitl ol tin swittest 
loeomotui mgiiit tin (onstriuttd ly nun' n ol 
insects, which lniiiput it bust it i ipidity is in 
some sqn ties not mft i u i to that, t tin swiftest huda 

* The museulir jiowir i \tit< l m tlyin^ eynluitJy 
diffeis very muih lnth mu n_, lulls ami muon, 
inserts 'lhe huge win s of smu iti|ini< nisi ninth 
less frtquent inuseul u a ti >n utlui to sust un tli 
body in tht an, to t hi itt it 11 to m >\< itloiwud, 
than the tom] uitnely siiiillwinirs >f otln rs 1 In 
motion ol tin wm_s of hmiiinmt, Imds md of 
insects is ttxi 1 ijud in th eu to foil w 

it is not to 1 t womb n d it tli it ] i je ts t f 1 11 I 
motion tlu on _li th urliavi lx t n milt li t lit it um d 
by men, not tint whilst tht fie t i the ol jet tl jis 
already stated w is nnhmwn utiiind wings and 
an imitation of the ih,ht ol birds, occupied tlu 
ingenuity ot imentois (iiteian fiht astiibts 
success to the mythic Ji t d ilus (q \ ) who is s ml to 
have passed safily utr tin .1 gi ui St a on wings | 
Which he himself hid made Mon moduli stints 

* of similar sued ss although m f tr shorts r flights aie 
nnmerous, but otti n rtsi he thuuselyts when tare 
fully evaninu d, into t \ i_gt rah d ice omits of b its i 
performed on rope v mgs h u mg hi t n | > i h tpn 
employed to rendu the ixhibitum mint ittiietiyi, 
perl caps also to ruulu tlu pul rminu morn cony 
»y their extent ol surtaci tnd lisistame to the an 
f^her instances ari on rttord id [ lib ms who, xppa 
kfntly by some parachute Jihi foiitm mit disuiuled 
obliquely from high tow i rs to a i usiderahh distant e, 
as, in the 1.1th or 14th e Ehm ms, a monk, is said to 
have, flown more than a fiu long from the top of a 
tower in Spain, but the diet inn is } robablv nmih 
exaggerated , and in the 17th c Besmcr, a lock 
smith of Sable,in France, who piuduitly began from 
Windows one story high, sentiired at last and safely 
to leap from very elevated jmsitions, and so passed 
over houses or over rivers of consuleiable breadth 

/ ,AU these, however, were mere feats destitute of 


utility, although they encouraged the expectation of 
better results, which was cherished by some of the 
most scientific men of that period. Bishop Wilkin*,, 
in particular, devoted much attention to tub subject! 
Perceiving the inadequacy of the human arm aim 
the muscles which move it to givo sufficiently iwp*S 
motion to wings of sufficient sue, he suggest# that * 
‘it were tliuetore woitli the luqiury to consider< 
wbethu tlm mielit not be mom probably effected' 


by the Idiom nf tlu feet, which are nntuially more 
strong and mdtfatignbh ' >So confident was he of* 
buiccsh that lit antiupatid tlie tune when a man 
shoul I as it ultlv e ill tor his wings to make a journey, 
as lit Hit n did loi Inn hoots mil 1ns horse More 
iiuntly in tlu end ot tht 18th mil beginning of 
tlu l'ith t Sir lieoigi ( lylty occupied hnnself. 
with apt tu hit urns uni i xpu urn nts on this subject 
At know bilging the difficulty which in ibis from the 
w mt ol must ui u utn n r th in nun In says ‘It is 
onlj muesli} to lint a first mover, yvluch will 
gtiuiiti mint powu in jnopoition to its weight, 
thm tin mini if ustiiii ot must li s’ lint this first 
lmm his not luthutn httn found 'Jilt tmploy- 
im ut ol stt im ba tins jiuipost 1ms Ik tu trequently 
pn|i>sid A tti mpts if tins kind, however, have 

i itlui tm thui objut mill nuiigatum than arti- 
li ul flying [iiojKily so< illul although the inven¬ 
tion luu lun \ ni mnlv tbsignititl atrial ships, 
11} mg mu buns Hi A gnat difliitilty has been 
li und in tlu w 1 1 Jit i f tlu sit mu t iigme and its fuel, 
md t\pt nini nts whit h luu ■ nst no small sums, and 
luu i u ib d nit t bttli of public atttuhun, have 
mindly t ult 1 through inis lleulatiou on this tasen- 
tul [tint N t uiiiiiipu ntlv, attunjvts have been 
nu 1 to t nudum si mi moditn it mn of the balloon 
with tin sti tm i n im i r utlui im ms of propulsion 
lu no instantt hitherto, bis then, bun the least 
aji] in ml i to siiuisx ill thou Jl y Ltnnjhail Avion 
iiiiliinl Sock hi was foi me d and lssuul its adycitise- 
nn nts in 18 i > and diout < i Jit yt irt> afterwaids, .ui 
Atnal Jiinml ( imij un/not only amused the public 
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foi a uiixuliribh turn, but obtain d tht assent of 
tht Butish Housi tf t ominous to i bill loi its con¬ 
stitution Moth Is luu Himit turns lain < ululated 
of at nil mat hints tapibb of bung guided at the 
[ib isuif ot tin u ion uit, ui t pirfeitly still atttio- 
spln rt lot nothing Jus yit hi t n nncuted capable 
oi wiling my [rictual in u i fill j>urj)osc There 
is lu wtyt r, nothing t yubntly contiary to science or 
sound plnloM phy in jiioposifs foi atirial navigation, 
win b in this icsjiiet, difftra widely from human ot 
artiln i d fly in g 

lirhips tin in lonnutir f<S on which Marshal 
Jsey is s u l to havi spi nt l(K),()(KI francH, and which 
for a eonsidiiaUe time oeeupicd the attention tt 
soini ot the most inut mous and seientiflc men 
ilance deserves particular notice It waa a }awo 
b dloon, of a long fish like figure, intended to tfnflf 
in the air, as a fish in water, and to be ptwneSfii 
by wings or fins working by cranksj of) Obfiq\to 
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upward direction was to be given to its motion, by 
a -w i ight placed near the tail; a downward direc 
tion by tho same weight hauled forward to near 
the head But when munched, although it floated 
and moved forward a little, it turned ou one side, 
and this tendency could not be corrected, so that the 
experiment proved a complete failure For furthi r 
information, sec Chambers's E Jmr , No 227 N is 
FLYING BRIDGE. Sec Fjfpkv 

FLYING DRAGON, or FLYING LTZAltD 
(, Draro ), a genus of saurnn l entiles, nlLud to 
iguanas and stcllions, but lruiarkably distingundn d 
from them, and indeed from .ill other re ptih s now 
existing, by latoi al mania anw wlueh supjiort tin in 
Ul a parachute like bunmr in thi an, md < nibl 
them to pass from tin to tin, even to council i ibli 
distances These mnnln mi s m supportol < n (In 
first six false ribs, which, mstt ul ot tmncim,, tin 
abdomen, stand out at right angles fiom tin body 
for this purpose They si e niiipibb cl the thou 
meats icipimte. for true flying, win a n it in use, 
they ale folded ilose to the loily lime 1 duo in 
the flying elrigons m inflitible p iieh umki the 
chin, sustained pirtly by tin liyoul bone nidputly 
by two small bones The till is Jong J lu m el* s 
arc small anil imlnie iteel , tlm ot the tul md 
limbs are' keeled Tin lem_ue n e xli mule, but not 
gn*!ltly Se> All ll« species au 111 null si/i, In e 
among tho blanches ot fins and teed on insiits 
They aie natives ot the 1 istlnelus I he genus is 
subdivide cl by norm n din ilists One of the species 
is ligated m the aitiele t>i uieis 

FLYING FISH, u a line cue a to ill those fi‘he s 
which have tho peetni il Inis bo vu\ 1 u t tint by 
means ot them they m sustlined m slioif seeming 
flights in tho an 'I In si fishes bilong to tvi ivuy 
dlSeient hwmlits-,Srow/«ie* leiefee md s tnofinnlir 
but the name F F h some times linnli el to those oi 
the former f,millv, tin I'cmis / > < i/m those ot the 
latter being known as 1 him / (tin ninth 'J tic ge mis 
Eroctrtus has the peetoiil tins m uly as ton i 
the body, the donut tin pine l out the mid, 
the tail forktel, anil its le>vur illusion ttmsulei dilv 
laigei than the upper It is subdmdid by some 
naturalists into Siui il ge ne l i, e h trie ti use d In tin 
piosence or abstm e ot ini be Is it i 'two spit ns 
Juyc oceasioinlly been seen lie ir the Jiiitisli slion s 
one of wlueh (fJ uilitmii) is v ei y abundant in the 
warmer parts of the Atlintic Oeeui, tin otliu 
(E exilian,) is eonunon m the Me elite n mean In 
the former, the utiti il 1ms m situ iteel t u tone uel, 
and are slant, in the littei tin \ ire situated iir 
back, anel we eonsielei ibly clung iteel Mine than 
thirty species are known, ill inhibiting the si as ot 
the warmei parts oi the woilet, and hiving then 
respective geogiapbie il limits pie tty exactly eh tilled 

They swim m shouts , and wluih elmils v living 
In number from a dozen to one hnmliul or jimn — 
often leave the water at owe, dieting in the nim 
ebreetiou till ou i'll the an, and ittei ikseeinling into 
tho water at a distance of two hundred yaiels, oi 
even more, from the place whuo they anise, epiicklv 
renewing then flight Tin so flights ot tiling tishes 
form one of the most interesting and pleasing 
spectacles whieh le-Imve tile monotonv of a voyage 
w tho trojneal seas tsonntimes the eoiyphene 
(dolphin) may be seen m l ipid pm suit-, taking gieit 
haps emt of the watn, and gaining upon his prev 
Which take shorter ami shorter flights, vainly try to 
escape by doubling like the haie, and smk at last 
exhausted sometimes the l.uget sea buds catch 
flying hshes whilst they art' in the air, but it does 
not seem to be at all true that these fishes leave the 
water,\os has been v ery generally imagined, merely 
to escape from danger, nor is there any good reason 


* 

fr 




for that sentiments pity which has boon often 
expressed with regard to them, as creatures harassed* 
and persecuted more than others, and peculiarly 



1 lying 1 ish (/ > nn tin uhtani) 

exposed to dm eis loth ill the * < a and ill the air 
J hey seem i itlee i to <\eiuxe their powers, like 
nthei cie ituies very often ineiely fiom tho delight 
v Inch they tike in the < Mi use e f them, and from 
the i xuhe i in of thm li ippme s'- The question, 
whetliel or mu the (lyi hslie s use thill pectoral 
fins at all is wm^s e nine tperhips he uinsidere'd 
isenmplet ly du uli el, s n nbs l v e i s, w e 11 entitled 
to lisped nmnlun tint tiny do, iltliough, of 
eeniise then powu ot fie lit is limited to the tunc 
tint the tni-e leiinm quite nu isl , hut a gicat ]>ie 
pouch mice of te tmiony is in f Hour of the'opposite 
opinion, wlueh i<_,aiels the tins is acting merely 
life i tile in lime i <>1 i puulillti oi ot 1 kite 
1 lnng talus some tunes use to a he i lit of twenty 
fiet ibm the w du iltlu u„h tin y inoic lnqueutly 
slum dun' m in i ti its sin in liny often fall 
on tin deck et slops I hi y tl ^ooel fooel, llld 
the nitnes ot the South S i Isl mils t ike them by 
me ms of sn ill nets ittulnd to h dit poles, like 
tins m which m_,h is c ite h minnows forbait For 
this pm pose, they go out at uijtt tu e nines, to tho 
outei idee ot tin eeu il liets, with a torch, which 
einbles them to si e the lislus, mil ptlhlps both 
atti lets met di /les them 

J LYING FOX See Katono 

FLYING GYRNAltl) ( Daiti/hpleiua), a genus 
of lislus of the firmly Sdaoqnnda or Mailed 
Cheeks ut uly allieel to the* Gurrnrds (Tnt/la), but 
liraojkibly distinguished by tile great size of tile 
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riy mg Gurnard (Oartylopterus volUant). 

peetoial fins, which they use foi the same purpose 
md in the same way as the Exoccet i See FurtNU 
bisH The pectoral tins are, however, of a very 
diflorent appearance from those of the Exocttti, 
w ideiung almost to the end, wlueh u rounded, and 
the taps of the rays extending considerably beyond 

l k v Ur ^ ^ 
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mfanbr totfi A vary long spme riks from the of true flight, and their aerial evolutions are very 
: of the head. One species (2> vottfant) w com-' graceful They repose during the day, and become 
in the Mediterranean, and: is sometimes fifteen active m the evening They feed on fruits, leaves, 


njon in the Mediterranean, and: is sometimes fifteen active m the evening 

inches w length. Its flight is said not to extend to 

more than about forty yards, but it sometimes nses 

high .enough to fall on tbo decks of large ships. ' 

‘At particular tunes, esficcuUy on the approach of 

rough weather, in the night, numbers of them may -U 

be seen, by the plioyphoiic light which they emit, " 

making tliur arched passages m apparent streams 

of fire —Another sprues inhabits the Indian seas 

—Some species of ,1/uyM hi longing to the same 

family, have sunil irly Inge jicotoi ily, and make 

similar flights yw 

FLYING LEMUR nr DOLT (.0 (CJahopithrui), 
sometimes also ealleil Eivisc L ki and Fillvc To\ W r . -fj- 1 

a genus of mammihi gem rally iiganleil as con 
stitutmg a ilihtmit family, unliopitli cidir, which, 

by some natm ilista is ]>laei d, is bv ( uuu, among | ^j 

the Chctropleia (an H vi) iltliough it is now mom 
eoxmnonly associated with tin L< mnrs (rj v ) is by 
Lmnicus r Ihue air imltul tviilint libnitns both 
to lemurs iud bits but i hie fly to the toiniu with 

which the ost oh ^i il and otliu initonucil clur Jjpjs||fl^Hh|M* 

octers gi in rill> igue \limg th subs extends j* r ulMHHl 

on am pit nn mhi mi in l ,lil i f tin skin beginning ' 
behind thi tin it, mil iin lu ling both the foie mil , . 

lund kgs ii in is tin tins but h hum tin m irie, ^ Ihmg llniUiigit [I f 
anil furthu vtnt 1ml il >n s 1 >lli *-i(li it th t ill to ollhl ' ' 

the tin In tin list j uti ulii it thllus ft m tin , , , 

lateral numbi me ot tin th ui„ s jmrri Is and lh mg | s \ l 1 ‘ 

phdlangers ml mini n smiths th it if bit i 1 ut 1 ~ 1 1 r . , 

t, 1 \ i „ r ,, , , , , , SIH ( IIS IS SI 111 I ly 1 lit 

it widely diners fiom tti it ot 1 its in In iii r i mpui 11 c . 

tivcli thick, an l ciur.il in 1 ll, mlis with ihoit ' f , t " ’ 1 , 

thick hair mil still m .. m 1. min. th, hoc let 1!°, " 

free, and not bung strati hid on lin_tluind fmgu k' u > 1 0 

bones Nor can it Is used foi tnn flight but i lily 1 LYING SQUID 
to support the auimil in tin vu liki i pai w lmti, i c i phakpodc ns mi llu 
unablmg it to tike mourn ns lcips it mi lniiuliul (q v ) or squids but, 
yards nr thereby in an incline il pi ini It is not yet i tin iyts c vjiosi 1 in 
satisfactorily dit« mini d win tin i tin ilifliicnus to 1ms unitul inti in 
be observed betwi in the sp i uni lis of flung himus | In m inimshc I with 
in collections, arc to be nguded is ildkniucs ot hollow mm id ijipm 
species oi of \ tun ty Att mpts hive bun m ub the powciilh r lnc ti 
to distinguish sivuil speens but it lsdiilmilt on nd oulj j ss iipilly 
account of then gn it smulmity liny ui lrom out it it, ill ln 0 h n 
twenty indies ta tw i i < t in tot d h ngth vnnatnis tin dei ks slop 
of the Lull ui Ah lnpil i„ mb ibiting 1 dtv tii s m tin foil ot rinnv of t 
dense foil sis uni fending mi sin ill buds i _,gs uni yfi \ of albiti >ssi h pi 
fruits, as Well as in ins.rts llu\ ui liiitiuml Ihiy ire use I is but 
in thin habits Ilirj an veiy liiolkiisivt, m > tislmns 
scarcely attempt to Inti enn when su/ul Then ' VTV . siriTTn 
V01C0 re fltinbli s tin li w i nkluig of a goose Huy I J * * 
produce generally two'young oitcR it ilitlh 1 In |F lvtn / / 1 ' r 1 

Pelew islanders gu itly cstum them vs moil, but ./‘"’T 
they ha\o a i ink unpleasant sun 11 , J , t",'( 



FLYING PHALVNGLR.u I T VINO Oi'O S 
SUM (Pttaui us) a gt nus of in irsupul quadrupeds I 
containing several specus, natives of Nt w (iiinn i| 
and of Australia, when they in genci illy- i died 
Squirrels or Flying ''quinels I In y are m arly allied 
to tho Phalangers (q v) who It tluv partuuliily 
resemble in deutiti m lmt have not the tail so long 
and prehensile, whilst tiny ait distinguished by a 
hairy mcmbiane or fold of the skin extending 
along the flanks, and used as a j aiai liuto to enable 
them to leap to great distann s This membrane 
extends along both foie and hinil legs almoBt to 
the toes, but dots not appear behind the lund 
legs, nor include the tail, which is pretty long and 
bushy, but which in some of them lias a dulithou# 
diameter, the hair spreading out to the sides, and 
so rendering it useful in supporting as we}i as in 
guiding tile body in the an They are capable of 
modifying their course in the air, although not 


1 T ly mg Thai mg. i (/V' no u Tar/iatrumUn ), 2, Hying 
Mouse (1‘ilau) ui I'm/mieut) < 

lnsuts .li \ Niw Ultima speues is about 
is 1 irg is i lly mg k mm one ot the Australian 
ape i icy is v, nuly 1 ugi l th ui a mouse The fur of 
some of tlnin is iuh mil bi intiful —1'nAURBslT 
bis bun pu post 1 as in 1 nghsli name for this 
genus , but is not much used 

1 LYING SQUID (Omm tihrplir*), a genus of 
upkakpoclt ny nn Huy s, idlml to tho Cal imarieS 
(q v ) or squids but dlib ling fiom them in having 
tlu iyts i spoil 1 mil not uvu d with skin, tho 
(him undid inti in u a til uiel the qladtua or 
bun imniihc 1 with flute dneiging ribs and a 
hollow tom id ijipc nd igi 1 lie t id is large, and 
tin powu ill. i irn lion »n at so tli it these molluscs 
mt oulj j is i ipilly tliriuq b tin witei, but leap 
out 1 1 it, u 1 ln 0 h in m r b iiiriituiuH to fall upon 
tin dei ks sbi] s lb y I u in i pi i in quit part of 
tin foil ot nnny of tin Ur hill’ll, mil no often the 
jift y of allnti >siih pi tnly md otliu marnio birds, 
Ihiy ire use 1 is but fi i cod in tlu Newfoundland 

tisln III s 

h LYING SQUIRREL ( Ptoomyn), the name 
given ti i i onsiib r ibb niimlm of species of the 
Squjrril finally ( Sr.«/ aln ), winch have a fokl of 
tin skin of tin fl inks < vli ink d between the fore 
aid hind b gs irnl partly supportul by bony pio 
erssis ol tlu fut by meins of whirh they are 
(liable el to tiki i vti lorduiary leans, gliding for a 
_>rc it distmu throii.h the air ini tad id so aids 
to support tin ni m tin iu is well is to direct their 
motion, its hairy extenlm^ litirdly ‘in a sort of 
feathery expinsun ib dentition is similar to 
that of true squiiieD with whuli also the habits 
gi nerally eoi ri iporul Dm spit us (P Sdnncus) i* 
loimd m tin in rth if 1 urojii and of Asia, several 
sptues iu natius of North Anurtca, and others 
inhabit the south < isfc of Asn and the Indian, 
Arehi]n lago Lin Luiope in t les is about thft 
sire ol i i it grayish ash i obmi ibove, white below, 
tin tail only hilt the 1< n_th of the burly, it lives 
sokUrilv in tin forests. Its fur is of little value,' 
but skins .are tome times mixed with those of the 
gray squirri 1, to impose on the purchaser The most 
common North American species IP, 
abundant from the Gulf of Mexico to Upper Canada, 



TLY-WHEEL—FODMBK, 


18 tally five inches lone, with & tell of five inches ! machine, the engine need not be newly of sdffiaiaBt 
additional, far included. It is of a brownish gray j power to directly farce the punch through the metaL^ 
colour above, white beneath, a black line surrounds and yet by the aid of the fiy-wheel it may do it, for 
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Hying S juuul (/ It aim i Imit/a) 


I while the punch is ruing, the engine is common)' 
^ eating momentum to the fly- wheel, and when the 

* descending punch meets with the resistance it has 

| to overcome, this reserved momentum is added to 
j the direct [ower of the engine, the punch jb forced 
through, and the speed of the fly wheel slackened, m 
P® I piopoition to the resistance 

Tin primiplt of the fly wheel w sometimes 
p applied m otlicr foims than that of a wheel, as in 

I tin. hand coming press while a heavy ball is fixed 
ff-t < at < ath cud of a long loin, which is made to swing 

Al miml with <onsulcrablt velocity, and the aocumu 

\ latcd momentum isconccntiuted u]>on the blow 

| FO Su Bi nrm v 

‘V 1 FO CHAJJEKS (of old 1 1 tltobyi , and still locally 

ftSV xtyl, d J< hnljei ) v small m it v ill igc vnd bmgh of 

. bironyon the light bulk of the Spey, in Moray 
hluu Fop itxmt l'WO 1 he parish church stood 
^WM ^ foimuly it Bi lli< in Binflshne, about two milts 

j m irci Spiy mouth ami hi tin irami diate neighbour- 

V r H ■' i| | hood ot in old < in nmpramt which hut been sup 

| proud to hi tin 1 in xxis of Ft< limy (oudnn Castle, 
tin old ot (<i„ht, fonnuly tin scat of the 
aim i huitla) I Duki of Ooidon now of tin link, of llichmond, 

’stands lnluiiii F l i 1 ri li., u) is tin Sjxy, 
\11 tin spoil, s inhabit built ibi lit tin yi i V),i pirtly d< xtroy c,l by the 

i tirm of iitmty liny flood it lSg 1 * mil Mn<i putly lilmlt iu wood. 

1 y un shoots ot tins I In site ill is j t uliulv line lying as it does at 

line an ( vticm,ly c isy tin lit mth it i pi tin jin ravin, watmd by a 

iuir, nil I ilhng int thv i ipi l Sp<y but swilling 
i tin i mnioii \nnutin m tun s , f 11 1 it to i wnlii sfcn mi than that 






(ho mbit of iaili ,\i Ml tin spoil, s inhabit built ib< ut tin 
woods uni tin ni^ht is t T u n tinn of utility liny flood it lSg'l 
full not only , u nuts md y un shoots ot tins I In bite ,1 J 
but also on biuill 1 uds llnv an < atiumly c isy tin m mth cl 
of ilomt slu ition iuir, nil I dim 

In gliding 1 min ti i t i tu < tin < mnioii Mm ui m m tiui s , f 11 
flying squinvl dis mis ilhipnly ml with vuv which it li< Is 
rapid motion until mar tin tin which it si,ks to , «„ T 


reach, whin it wlu.'s „ P w .ids md ilijits it r0t J M1 11 U Vi f ,ai dl. s TotiMm* 

about a thud of tin bit lit win,h it vv is fioin FO( I S Cutun points mthe illipst hyperbola, 

the giouud on the ho vvlinli it 1, ft tin distmci and pamb la an , dkd I , i Sn 1 it list IlYrrit 

between tin tmx bung puli ipi filty 1 it mu v mil I’u iw u loms in Oj tics is a point 

FLY WHEEL a In , In ivy vvlu, 1 a] pind to i !" "hi, 1, scvci d i us i,„<t md uc lollutid aftu 

sti un , ngim or , tlici in u bun lym „.,1 i to , ,,u ihsi 1,1 1 ‘ l lU 1 "», 1 « U,l " 1 " 1 1 7 *'■"■** 

the effutof tin moving iiovvu Its utnn d. pi inb V ’’T 1 h, "“ " hu ’' 1 ' 11,1 lttpr uflvition or 

upon the jniiiiiph tint i bodv <nci sit ... m, turn uf ' 11 Jh * 1“»« , 1 l * 1,iais 1 focus of 

letoms a icrtun amount of mown f< t < u unmtn I ualkl i i>s iitu iitlutiou or rj friction fecc 

turn 11ns jin is isis with tin vu.Jit , f tin 1„, ly Ll,v ” ' In “ 01 1,1 1 ( At«»l mux and IliomuCT 
and thi vilonty t its ui ition md in iy bv , xpussid FODD1 R (( a full i \n_lo S ix foddoi), the 
rilativelyby lnultiplvingtin vviyhtby tin vilority food colleit, l bv nun foi tin list of the domestic 
oi stated oth, iwis,, tin force mpiired to ilistioy h< timorous ({uulmiiids In I nglish, the term is 
the motion ol a body is tiju il t > tint which s,t it m (ommonly li tiu'ul to drn l hitbagt, as hay and 
motion Thus a hi ivy wheel buomes i suit ot stiaw , but in othu lingiiiies, it is more compre- 


lesirvoir of font, win u sit in nn turn 

'Jlieri ire two pitmipil cisis m ivhnli tin fly 
wheel is , nnmonly ipjili, I hist whiu the motive 


Innsiu and inelulis ill tin food of cittli, except 
what tin v gatln r 1, l themsi lies in tlio field 

J lu j imeipil j art of thi food of all the domestic 


powei is mti rmitt, nt oi uugulai, andsi oiwl vvluu hubivoiais liumshvd by gi isses, almost all of which 
the resistance or work to lie don, is nit,mutt,ut an catm by them wlim fush and green Besides 


or irugulii I lit ciank is a good iximplt of the , th, supplus which tiny uune 


tho kinds of 


first case It the toree la applied only downw uds, coin mltiv itid for limnan food, they are also, to a 
as iu the common footlithi it will be inter nut consul, labli extent dependent on the ntmo or dried 
ttnt, and th, erauk must rise indipeiuluitlv of Imbibe of thi coin plants for tbiir wintu proven 
the prime movci Him is (Itutid ly applying a du and that ot many other grasses, cultivated on 
fly wind, whuli is sitm motion by the dtscmding this account alone is convcrttil into hay for their 
pressure i f the foot acting upon it through th, usi II iy being cut and lapidly dned whilst the 
crank, and the momentum it has thus acquir, ,1 ]>1 mt is still fufl of sap, contains more nutritious 
lifts the crank again to the point where it can lx mattei than the ripened sti iw of the ctreala. The 


acted ii[xui hy the foot It also cairns tho ciank m ist nnjxntant fodder grws of Kntain is Bye Grass, 
over the dnad ) unit* (see Cl ink) whtic even a mat to which must be ranked Timothy Grass; 
double action of imlluig anil pn ssmg would lm mef but all the meadow grasses and larger pasture 
feetive The east of a st< am engine turning a Ion * gt isses also contribute to the supply of hay * 
shaft which pasMS thiough sevual workshops, and | Next to the grasses must be ranked different 
hy means of bands dm es a numbtr of lathes, punch kinds of Lei/ummoixB, affoidmg food for cattle in 

mg, drilling, planing madunes, &c, is a common | their seeds—as beaus, pease, lentils, lumues, 4c_ 

example ot the second cost, tlie resistance or work and iq their herbage, on account of which many of, 
to be done being very v anable from ono moment to them are cultivated, os clover, medick, melSoi’ 
Rh'rther In such wexk as that of a punching- vetch, tare, sainfoin, &a, of some of which t W ff 



are nnmerous motes. Some of these also often { 
center pretty largely into (he composition of hay. j 
being eat and dried with the cresses along with i 
which they have been sown, which is the cose also 
with some plants of other orders, as the Ribwort 
Plantain, Ac. Some of the Ciunfertr are cultivated 
to a considerable extent as forage plants, cattle 
being fed on their green herbage, although they 
are not suitable for drying as fodder Among 
these are kale and cabbage, rape, Ac 

In some parts of tin wmId eatth are not unfie 
quently fed on the Itnis ot tuts as in the Himi 
lays, where the lc av t s of dilhrent sjscns of Aroha, 
Qreuna, Elm, md () tk ait tint fly t mployt d for this 
purpose, anil ait collated tlrittl and sticktd for 
w inter fodder 

Roots, although not foildtr m the Ln,h'»h sense, 
must hi rc also la muitimitd is constituting i lugt 
part of the food protnltd loi t itth partuuHilv 
those of the potito turnip nmigold, md omit 
and to Borne t xte.nt also tliost ol tht pirsmji nul 
Jerusalem .utichoki 

FOPDFR, m 1 avv It is gmorillv i usidutd to 
bo lmplitil in tin lulls i f gold 1ms! m In that thi 
hay and sti iw pin luml by flic tutu nil ill It i n 
Burned on it In J nJ mil m tin at s lit i if my' 
agreement uspatiu_ tli nmn\iliilii> m I sti iw | 
the right to d > so is re^ulitul 1 y tin custom if | 
thccountij’ Wi ilfull ] i>7 1 lu mi tun kilns 

not only in dilliri nt t mntus 1 ut m ddbruit puts 
of tht sinn t unity In tl mil n i si nst i 
fodder, in which it is uw 1 t i sanity h i\ ir sti i\v 
that Ins bun du il us 1 1 »i It ldin„ t ittli u tht I 
like pui post tin u s inis til n ipusti u tbit it 
must In return lui Ju firm VI iti 111 tpu stu u 
thiic lmy lit with lisjt t ti h i\ ml sti i\\ is 
before notmd, ill tht httu J tht i < btn_ mlimit, 
and compost, must in\ unbly It tin mm d on tht 
lands, indeed, it this l not expressly ji \ lul 1 u 
by the terms of tin e inti u t it is d\\ iys lnipli d 
as a remov il would th uiy b ilnuli it go 1 Inis 
bandry ' — lh While tki outg nig tcnuit 1 i\is 

fodder on the pmnisi s Ik is i ntitli i t > n > c mj i u 
sation, except undtr in tipress stipulitini fn 
Hcotlimd, when tin ml s of gool hind m liy in 
more stlietlv itteuili It tin ti n mt must t nsum 
the whole of tin In 1 hr pre 1 m 1 ly Ins 1 in 1 
except the lux md sti iv if Ins tut in„ crip and 
the same rub is a[ ] h illi t > c si„n s mil sub 
tenants In m m t m fits, foddt i urn ll i mikin, 
dung is consult rid *sti lluw (q \ ) anil gmn to th , 
incoming ttnuit but this is usually n gulatcd by 
cxpiess stipiilitioii in th hast \t ne tinu i 
gays Mr Hnutei ‘ltw is hi Id tint i t n nth id i 
Tight to disjiost of tin stnw i f tin uw a j „t mg 11 ip 
although tin leas Ion a gem id iluret, binding 
him to consunn tin straw on the firm dining tin 
lease But tile mb now is, that where there is an 
express stipulitmu that all th< manure hay or 
stiaw, shall lit used i r 1 tt it is strictly intti 
preted, without control ftom lot il usigi and the 
tenant ia not entitled to tike iway oi gill, or have 
value for the straw if tin lwt or away going 
crop .'—Landlord and laiaut,\\ p 461 

FOETUS, the term applied m Mi lirmo to tin 
mammalian embryo, especially in its more advanced 
stages. In the human subject, w< usually speak of 
the embryo *at and after the end of the fourth month 
as a foetus 

There are several points in relation to the foetus 
Which ore of great interest both to the physiologist 
and to the meaioal jurist It is frequently of great 
importance m medico legal inquiries to be able to 
ascertain the age at (lie foetus ; and to facilitate 
determination, the physical characters which it 
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presents at different ages have been Carefully noted 
and described 

In the foetus of nme months—the fall terfaw-dm 
length « from 17 to 21 inches, weight from flvft i & , 
lb, the average hung about bj lb Even afc birth,' 
the average h ligth and weight of the male infant 
slightly exci pits that uf tht female From numerous 
observations mule by Qmtckt, it appear* that 
there is au axuigo ext ess of length of 48 ltettefi 
and of weight of twilvn ouneos, m the male infant, 

rheautuu weight of infants without regard to 
sex w -is found by a I u nch obst rv< r, C liaussier (who 
liottil tin \ui_,ht in nion thin 20,000 tines), to be 
about (>7 lh tin maximum bang 11 I and the 
minimum J 2 Hi I mm tlm inquirers of I>r Joseph 
(laili (/’/</)«)//1 ol /xiiMtchoni vol 70), which 
wire mndi on (.0 miles nul (>0 ftiuahs tht avtiago 
in this t uiitrx si ina l vtlwi higher, the weight of 
malt s lit ing 7 il' f> oi md th it ol the females being 
nt irlj 6 lb 12 i mil 1’iotissor Simpson has 
annul it xn\ in ah flu suno result Clark 
iibsirns tint if, it flu full turn the xvtiqht of the 
infant is h ss thin r > 11) it i in Iv thnvts Various 
lust mi is mi n uikd i 1 mt mts m winch the weight 
il lutli li ih ixitul d twin flu auiagti weight 
I bus a t i i is n i I ll\ Mr Ow i n in the Lancet 
tin ISiS, in win h th i laid it ddjsory weighed 
17 Ih I2n/ in l w is 21 mi Ins in hn^th, and ui the 
Mut t (in l nit Oi ti) i IStI, th<n is the 
ini ntion il i i isi m ninth th vuu,htwas nearly 
IS lb 

1 hi i an certain p infs m win U the futus nt 
tin lull p ti d dilli rs in iti out illy 1iom>thii child 
shortly aft i l lath lh limy ski It ton is veiy 
miom]M aildi t a unm r in tin pita of many 
bonis in la l i in (lit imsilicnliou (vi/, oi the 
v 11 tt lu i) l n it tmishid until ibimt tin 25tli yeai, 
mil tin i ol> Imi h i uqliUly ossified it birth 
ire tin lninuti isitlis it tin i u 1 he diflerenoe 
liitwan tin i 1 1 us mil fin i laid m this respect is, 
hiweai < nly < nt at th gii < 

Dunn 11 go tin > i ti niji i a y oigm, ttrmrd the 
pliccnti (| q ul a ly know n i tin dti i birth, from 
its In hi g tin «u oil nli ith id in tin birth of the 
fluid) n d ul pi 1 in th inner w ill of tin uteiug 
(hii tin tin fi ia ) Ills 11 g in ii nuiiuly tom 
pnsal of i <s Is and thin pion H fiom it the 
structure knew u as tin nmlnlit il and tl, III which, 

In tlu mill ill il urn wlnili i ii qi irti real ldoAd 
title fitus in l tlu tw uml du d uUiuh, whnh 
return tlu Id > 1 1 1 tin plianti lias umbilical 
eorel cmvtys this visa Is ti tin umlulii us, pr 
nul Is Ion ti icing tin e mine of thu blood 
through th fa tus wi must nolu e tht ehiof 
matinmc il pc ulimtuH pus nlid by tilt vascular 
or eirenl iting systi m 1 1 fun I ath 

1 In the luait we find i toiiiinmiu ition lietween 
tht two iumh i by nit ms of an tuning tinned 
the f no men muh 2 In the arttud Hyatt m, wc 
liayi to notice litBt tin do I tie oil mime (see r in 
tin figure), whnh ia a Jugi i nrimumeiting trunk 
la twa a tlie pulmonary irti ry and tht descending 
aorta, and rwcoiullv tin lu entires given off by 
the inti in il i)i i irteru a wlut h g t uiidt r the name 
of by j s istn n 1 mg is tin y are within the body 
of the fn tus and of umbilical wlnn tiny Lntor into 
the strurturi of the mid an continued from the 
fat us to tht pUccnta to whitli they return th« 
blood which his cmulafid m ,the fietal system, 
l In the \i nous system there 1 , a ronmmmc&twtl , 
betwem the umbilic.il vnu and the inferior veftf \ 
cava, call d thi ductus unoett* 

Pure Vdood is brought from the placenta by the i 
umbilical vein, which passes through the umbilicus, 
and eutere the hvor, where it divides into several 
branches, d, d, which arc distributed to (hat 
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mens, the main trank Or ductus venoetie, «, passing 
directly backwards, and entering the inferior vena 
cava,/ The pure blood here becomes muted with 
the impure blood which is returned from the lower 
extremities and abdominal, viscera, and is carried 
into the right auricle, h, and from thence, guidtd by 
the Eustachian valve (which is situated between 
the anterior margin of the inferior cava, and the 


I 




The Foetal Circulation (fiom W il e n t> Anatomist s 
Vadr Mi u.m) 

a, the umbilical coni pn ifcelinR fr im b tlio 11 icm ta c the 
umbilical vein , d d, its 1 r ini lies xc Iiir 11 tl livci c ,lie 
ductus venasus J the tnfiilir v in cau, f lit 1 ttl 
vein, h, the right nune It i In 1:5)1 rm st urroe indie itct 
the cturse of the hloid throi gli the f mum 0 ah 1 the 
left nurlole, A, the lift veutinle Jhi air « rommei ring 
in the lift ventricle, mill w Hi :Is h id 111 the iiseendlng 
aorta, indiontm the 1 nine 1 f the II d l t ctivtnbut il to 
the bead and extiemitaM / tli 1 t It t tin t ita I he 
arrows m and n lipunent th utarn 1 f the hi >>d fr>m the 
head and upper cxtunutiis thn ugh tl 1 lugulir and sub¬ 
clavian veins, to the mipfil 1 vent ena to the 115-lit 
auricle,/, mid as bIhmii I v tin ariow, thrnigh Hit ugll 
ventnole, K, to the lulmenirj intir}, 1 /, > tho ductus 
artetIOSUI s, s, the debccn lir g n ita t the liji ogabtue 
or umbilical arteries, «, «, the extei n il ill 0 ut terms 

aurtculo vontnculai orifice, ami is of ul thttly lirge 
size m tho faitus) passe s through the fuainon male, 
into tho left aimcli, 1 I mm thi lift nunelo, it 
passeB into tht It ft atntnch and into the aorta, 
whence it is disfiibutcd by tin c it >tid Hid sub 
clavian (uterus principally to tht lit id and upper 
extiemities, whicn thus mini compel itively turn 
blood From the lit td and 11 ms the impure blood 
is returned by the superior at 11 a i tva to the right 
auricle, fiom tho ri„Ut auude it is pn jidltd ns m 
the adult, mto tho light auitndt, tutl from the 
right ventricle, into tho pulmomuy artery In the 
adult, it would now pass through the lungs, and be 
oxygenised , but in the fatus, it ptssts thiongh the 
ductus aitcnosus into the commencement of the 
descending .aorta, where it mixes avith that portion 
of the pure blood which is not sent thiongh tlu 
carotid and subclavian arteries Some of this mixed 
blood is distributed by thi oxtcrnal iliac artines, 
it, u, to the lowir cxtrcnntiis, while the rent under 
(probably tho 1 uger portion) is conveyed by tlu 
hyiiogastne or umbilical artenes, f, to the placent 1 
From the above description avt peicaae—1 That 
a considerable quantity of the puic blood from tlu 
placenta is at once distributed to the liver, whu.lt 
accounts foi its large size at birth as comjiared 
with tho othei viscera. 2 That a double current 
meets in the right auricle, one stream, guided by 
tile Eustachian valve, passing through the foramen 


ovale into the left auntie, the other through the 
aurtculo ventricular opening mto the right vcntriolel 
3 That the comparatively pure blood sent to the 
he id and arms, as contrasted with the impure blood 
suit to the lower extremities, causes the relatively 
gi eater development of the former organs, and. 
piepares them for the functions they are called 
upon to perform, tho development of thp legs at 
birth being slight as compared with that of thehead 
or arms 

Almost immediately after birth, the foramen ovale 
becomes closed by a membranous layer, and the 
dncius ai In touts aiul ductus venosus degenerate into 
iriipuMims fibrous lords 

L lie lungs puviously to the act of inspiration, 
arc eh use mil solid in structuie, and of a deep reel 
coloui, and lit f 11 buk 111 tlu chest Their specific 
gi nity is gutter than av iter, in which they (or 
portuiiN of flum) consociucntly sink, whereas lungs, 
01 perilous of lun^s tint lute lespirod, float in 
til it fluid 

In the piccedmg icmaiks, we mentioned ttHne 
months is the full puioel of fa til existence The 
peiicid ot gestation is, howevei, only constant 
1 (tween eeitun limits, and it is of tho greatest 
importance 111 icfuciuc to questions of chastity and 
le „itnn icy to de tununi tlu.se limits 

l lie ivua,e elm ition of gi station m the human 
fem ilo is compusul 1 ween the .JStli and 40th 
weeks iftu conception t is rompuiativcly seldom 
th it the le full date of me e ptinu can bo fixed with 
positive cutunt\ but amongst the few cases of 
this kind on lccoiel, I igby mentions one m which 
mtunl liboui came <11 in 260 clays, ami Keid 
mentions auothu in winch it did not commence 
until the lipsc ot 2') 1 elijS Hue' thtn, we have 
an unqutstionililc 1 m^e of ,ii days, and many 
nppuuitly uitluntie eises ut on itcord in which 
1 iongei pelloel et „(“st til m than in lie id’s case 
h is been obse 1 vc 1 

Anotliu import ml question in connection with 
fins subju t is—Whit is tin eai best pel loel at which 
a elulel cm be boil to enable it to live", and to 
cuitinuc in life iftcr its birth’ Thue is 110 doubt 
tbit (liilelicn boin it the se v c nth month of gestation 
aic cipible. of living ilthough they usually re quire 
muelitin 111 1 children nuy be be in alivo at any 
puioel betwc n the sixth and seventh months, or 
even in some 111 st mccs c itlmr tlian the sixth, but 
this is 1 ire, and if bom living, they commonly die 
soon iftcr birth Vaiions eases of this nature are 
collictid by Lb layloi lulus Midtcal Jurisprudence, 
amongst others he mentions a e wi n ported by Dr 
Birker of Dumtues, m which 1 child was bom at 
the 158t.Ii (lay of gestation and (though small) grew 
up In the ce lcbiateei King! 10111 cast, the child waa 
birn 174 (lavs or ntlily six ealendai months after 
mimage, md lived foi more than eight months, 
and the majonty of the medical witnesses who gave, 
tvulonee on that occasion were strongly in favour 
of the v u w th it the period of tho gestation was 
cucuinscnbcd by the period of wedlock 

A„un, questions eonnteted with prolonged gesta¬ 
tion have given rise to much discussion in legal 
niediLiiiex No penocl has lieen fixed by law beyond 
which a child if boin in wedlock is to be declared 
die gitimute. In the case ot Anderton v Gibbs, 1834, 
the vice chancellor decided that a clijld bom ten 
mouths or about forty two wuks after lnteroouTso 
w ilk the husband, was legitimate In the Gardner 
1’iuage case, which came before the House of Lords 
in 1825, the question was, whether a child bora 311 
days (or 44 weeks and 3 days) after intercourse 
could be legitimate Lord and Lady Gardner separ¬ 
ated on the 30th of January 1802, aud did not agaug, 
meet till the 11th of July, A full-sused, child waa- 



born on the 8th of December of that y«*r. * The 
principal obstetric practitioners in the kingdom were 
^vaminral on this point, and a large majority con¬ 
curred in the opinion that natural gestation might 
be protracted to such a period The de< lsion, which 
W m against the legitimacy, seems to hare been 
mainly if not entuely based on the moral grounds 
that Lady Gardner, aftci separating from her hus 
band, was living in open adultery In the case of 
Commonwealth i Porter (see A nuencau Journal of 
Medtcal Sumer, 1847) it was necntly decided in 
the United States tint a ehild bom 317 days (or 
forty five reeks and two diys) after conception was 
legitimate lu the case of (.Vittel all i Cotter ill, 
decided in the Oonsistoiy Court m 1847, the hus 
band had proceeded aeunst Ins wofo tor a divot to 
on the ground of udultcij lu tins cist if it nut 
tho child of the husband, it must hive hern boin 
after twelve months gestation llr Lushing ton 
Without entering into tin out stum of pioiiteicd 
gestation, at once pionoimad for tht divoicc, such 
a duration of pregn ux y not Ik mg sujtpt rtul liy auj 
known facts 

This article would lit impel ficl, viitliout a notice 
of the question—Wh it constitutes In t both' This 
IS a point on which tin most ilistin unshed «list< trie 
authonties liavt clitided somi h tiding tint rlnit 
there is museulu inovLuieiit then is lift vilult 
others maintain tint while lcspu ition Ins in t 
been proved to h n t takt u 1 1 it t tin child w is 
still born Amongst tin mo t it It lilted lawsuits 
bearing on this punt, nt imy mtnti u th it t f 1 ish 
v Palmer, tiled m ISIK> ml tint ot hunk t 
Kellotk, timl m 1 S(>1 In tin listnunel t ist it 
rus dt titled ly fin \iet ( hint til i All I 'stunt 
that a child may live foi s rut turn irtti I nth and 
not breathe, the il st lit t of si_,n if bn ilb m I ein_ 
held to lu no pi oof ot its It mg bom h ul Jtviis 
given m evnlente tint time it is pulsation of tin 
funis aftci sep nation of the t ml and (111 1 ilmg 
of the heart wis rt„iidtcl is pioot of livt liilh 
Hence wo may lc^ud it is ntw t st iblisht d in 
English law, that i pu its on is not rttpuntl to 
establish live butli Nor tl > tin litis tn Inn t 
or the United Stitc« icqum tbit th tluld shill 
have brtitlud lu St itliud the Jut i tpiiits not 
only that the tluld sli ill h ivi 1 it itlutl, hut th it it 
shall hate cnel, itirl in toxifornnty mtli this litt 
a child wltlth livid, hit ithel and tin tl in com ul 
sions at the tnd of lnlf in lumi tt is dee lari tl to 
have been born cb ul (L>j 1 1 s Jlt/nnte _’"j 

FOG, oi MIST, is tin iimblc rainy a , ui 
somet’mes hanging in ir tin sii’fict of the t irtli | 
and caused, os clouds ir< ly tin pietlpitihmi of 
the moisture of tht itmosjUu i hi tiKcspuce 
when a stiutum ol itniosplurt conus in lontut 
With a coldei stiifum m itiih i portion rf tin 
earth’s surface, is i lull, by it hub it is eooltd, so 
that it cau no longer li 11 in solution as unit I 
moisture as befort it t ikes jloet also whi n a ecItl 
stratum of atraospbtre tonus aboit a moibl r urn 
^portion of the earth’s stuf u c the exit ilations ftom 
which are precipitated anti hi t uni i isiblt as the y 
ascend into it Thus fogs lit formed over lakes, 
rivers, and marshes m tin evening, 1> cause tht 
water is then warmci than the ntmonpheie idtovt 
it (pie fogs seen in tin niornin„ very often dts 
appear by being dissolvt tl u tht atmosphere as the 
temperature increases 

FOGABASY, Jaaos (John), a Hungarian phdolo 
gist and jurisconsult, was born m 1S01 at Kusm&rk, 
fn the county of Abanj F went through the study 
of philosophy and law at the Cal muntic college 
of Strosputak, and was called to the bar in 1829 
Upon entering the judicial career, F divided his 


i exertions betweeh law And the sattowj dt KsfflfW 
language, with such success that he was,eWned-f 
Feflow of the Hungarian Academy in 18S8. Rw 
soveral publioatious in the fields of Hungarian ptdffi % 
prudent e and philology are reckoned to be ftawtMgftJ 
works, bearing the stamp of deep original rt6d$H0Sli 
and of great systematie poweis The followljif'2jSf) 
of woiks, ill published at Pcsth, in the HungsmaiMO^ 
Magj tr tongue, may show Jim fertility of F % pem | ’ 
Latin Maqi/ar Li wc on foi Leqidation and ChwrUr 
mint (2d ul 1837), Tht Metaphysics qf the Matjyat 
Ton i/iie (18 U) Mai/ijar (la man Dutianari) (1838); 

Jth mint* it Jlitni/aiiurt Statute Law (1839), with Si ‘ 
valuable kppeiiclix published at a Intel date. The 
I ammonal J an uf Hunqam (1840), Hungarian 
JinuL (1 S4S) uni Communal Jlutwnary F has 
also contributed luut h, by his Eimife mi the Spirit of 
tin JIun jin uin I an/uu/i (1S45), towards its rapid 
development He is it pit tent busily engaged 
(togttuu with (./ut/ot) m pitpanug the gieat 
eUetitm try of tht Huugui iu At ulenij 

rOLGIA tin important town oi Italy, capital of 
tin punintt oi ( ipitinata, in Southern Italy, is 
situ itetl lu tw 11 n tin i n t ts C 11 v nrti and Oolone, in 
i distilet ibounding in plantations oi olives, vines, 
mil ttliti fnut fries SO miltH tast north east of 
1\ tj It s Tt is i haiitlsoiut, util built town, with 
spacious struts good homes, and laigo sliojw. 
'knifing tli tint f buildings are tlio cathedral, a 
Lntliu t libit mi), in ally, but parti illy destroyed by 
in t utliquak m 1711, mil aHtiwuds rebuilt m a 
tli lb lent sfylt , numerous eluuelits, some oi them, 
autit|iii tin t ustoni house, a htautiful building, 
and flu tin itrt It is tlio 11 utu of all the trade of 
tin pit vmt e and bis m my laigt corn magazines 
1 e p 34 000 

i suppi tl l> line been built fitun tho lums 
i f tl t lucient Aipi w is a lavouuto rtsideuco of 
tin T nipt im 1 ndt ntk II, ami hm died his wife, 
Isibelli dim htn of flu 1 uglish lung John It 
w is also foi s >mt turn tin itsuhuct ot J’cidinaud i 
mil 1ns eouit, ivlieii it rvnkttl is tin st com! city in 
tilt leingil in 

1 Of, SILAJ \LS, uitbble vi u inn s list 1 on board 
slops ui tli at i et ist, 11 ou i nlvvaja, during fogs 
uni mists <n at my ttliti turn whin lights or 
itlin in <li>li„ht si^tnls uu not available 

Hu 11 mint n< xt hu, signal on shipboard is tho 
t ntmuous ringing ot tin culinary time bell, or 
sinking tin uithoi with a Tnmimei, together with 
the occasion il (list huge of musketry and heavy 
guns Ihchf ait nloyited, to pievuit collisions 
win n ships no overt akin by a fog in the British 
(funnel oi otlio pi ices win rt shipping is abundant 
J lie bloving oi a horn, tin bt tiling of a ilium, an 
irapty task, a gong and various otlui unusual 
sounds, ut ilso adopted fcitt uu vefstls generally 
blow a wliihilt until i thtse umunstamfs Ihese 
sounds, h/nve vi r only unlit itt rudt ly tho position 
of the ship, and not tin dmetion m which she is 
silling Mini jlms luvt been devised for a code 
ol signals by ninth tin dilutions north, south, 

Kc might bo indicate d by die vujmg length of 
fudi snmd, oi tin inti reals lutweiu tho sounds of 
a log lioin or wlnsth 

It is vciy dtsiralih that some general code ot<M 
sign ils t f this kind should be adopted for the )j 
much mt suvuc as well as the navy, and that it* ’ 
recogmt m by thL marine, of all other nation* , 
should It procured 'J he A Initially have such *,«' 
cotlt foi tin direftnn of a fleet of ships of war Mf 
tluclc wt alht r, but tht ir application is limited, tor, 
the navj Some further remarks on fog-*ignkl*' 
will appear uutler Siunaih (q v) 

Fog signals from the shore We very 
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especially on « ehragerehi * ’JShe* ringing of 

church-bells, and of bell# at the coast-guard stations, 
has been suggested; but there is on* venous diffi¬ 
culty here, vis, that when most heeded, that is, 
when a strong wind is blowing in towards the 
shore, such sounds would bo heard only at a very 
little distance out at sea. 

'The fog signals usi d on railways are small cases 
charged with detoiutmg.pomh r, and laid ujioii the 
rads They explode loudly when the wheel of an 
advancing train comes upon them. They ar< not 
Jhprely used in fogs, but m all easts of eiangn, fr >m 
Obstruction of tlio line, or m othor casts oi tie 3 

when a train has to be stopped without tit Ly 
Station masters and lailway jioliee art hum hid 
with them for the puipout of thus stopping 1 ti tin 
at any place 

FOHR, one of tht preatir ))inisli islvnlsiniht 
North Sea on tht western toast of tht ] rot nice <f 
Slesvig, its central point is in 1 it 'll 12 Is mini 
long 8 ° 30 it It lias an lit i of ib mt 2S squire 
miles, has upuaid of '5000 mil ilutints is dm 1 tl 
into W tala Until toh whit h lie! 11 s to tht piownit 
of Jutland, and (Jilt i laml/ohi , whuhbel n_,s titliit 
of Sflesvig 'Jht inhabit mts in m stiy Iiisims 
Who live by taking hsh mil wild fuel in l In the 
inanufactuic of tliteso ml th « king w m i lit 
chief place is a bitlnng pint, e died Wyk with a 
population of 700 

TOIL, a thin bar of 1 1 is tie stul, me tinted is 
a llapici (q v) but without a ] oiut uni atldi 
tioKilly blunted at the end )>y tin pest net of a 
button covered with leitlui It is it id 111 lent in„ 
('1 v ) 

FOIL (fiom foltum, a lilt) 1 0 inuil mint f 1 
thin me til lutumuliitt mtluikni s bttwt u / / 
metal, such us gold, win 1 md et ] pi 1 It it in l •Jn l 
■metal 

There ale two ilittnut km Is iff 1 111 c mm n 
use-tht tin foil 11 st 1 l 1 shtim^ 1 1 m_, 1 is s 
lining ti 11 addles, mil otlui smulii papists m 1 
for the conducting cintuus of tlectnc il ippu itus 
and the bright foils tnqihvid by the jiwelltrt f >1 
backing re »1 or artitu 1 il gt ms uni thut 1 y men asmg 
their lustre oi modifying tht n colour 
The formci is modi ly lolling out tin, tu mote 
recently, by flic method of Mi Wiinslnunt, who 
costs a cylinder of the metil uni tlun by meins 
of a knife or cuttei slmts it into i shut as tin 
cylinder rolls to tin knife, which is giatluilly 
moved inw mis towards tin ixis of tin eyhnd i 
at a rati proportionate to the lequncd thickness of 
the shei t 

The lmglit foil used by |t \t tilt is and f n theatneal 
agd othei oiuamtnts imtler the name ot tmsi 1 ’ is 
made of coppei, tin, turned coppti, oi sihuttl 
eoppm The last is now tlurfly iisul by jtwtlltrs 
The metal is rolled m a II ittiug mill, and the 
requisite bnlhancj of surf ice is product <1 by finish 
ing between burmslud iolios and polishing Jhe 
various colours ait pioducul by coitxng tht white 
metal with transparent eolonis mixed in isinglass 
si/e A similar y arnish withnut eolour is laid ovo 
the whito foil, to prevont tarnishing 1 lie socket oi 
setting m which the stone or paste is mounteel is 
lined with the foil, and by reflecting from the inter 
nal facets the light whuh passes through the stoni 
adds conuulei ably to its brilliancy The natural 
colours of real stones an sometimes heightened or 
modified by coloured foil, and factitious coIouib arc 
thus given to the gl tss or ‘ paste,’ as it is called, of 
'~’/ch spunous gems are made 
There are two other methods of foiling gems, 
distinct from the above one of them is to line the 
socket of the setting with tin foil, then fill it whilst 





warn with » &w minutes, . . 

mercury » poBiwfii&al and them remains fin- . 
gam of tin, pweiaety the Same as is used for maltp 
mg common mirrors y.'the gain is fitted into this, 
and thus its back has a mirror surface The other 
mothod is to precipitate a film of pttro metalhc 
silver upon the bock of the stone*.!* submitting a 
solution of the ammfima nitrate of silver in contact 
with the stone to the reducing action of the oils 
of cissia and cloves The silvering of looking- 
glasses bung the chief uso to which the ordinary 
tin Ini is applied, its purity is a matter of great 
t inwilciatinn , its employini nt also by chemists, as 
11 ca ly nit tins of forming some of the tm compounds, 
lenders this absolutely litetssiry 

JS t i i rtlu less tin spint ot adulteration has 
extended to the tm loll mtkers and leatl has been 
fvtiimvily all,yeti with the till lit s me analyses 
leetutly mult it his hteu shewn that as much as 
Siptr tint ol tin udultciant metul h is been used, 
the t Hut t f win h m the pioet ss et siheriugmurors 
is m st infill ions to tht liulliuicy of tht imalgatn, 
w lucli sheulel consist ot jit ih tly ] lire tm and eiuick 
ihu 1 oi elitnu il pmp s s it is now absolutely 
ntttssary to ti st f i 1 id In fort n ing tin foil 

lhc f ils ust 1 lv pwilhrs tm backing gems, 
tonsislm of sm ill huts ot sih u oil t opper rolled 
veiy thin m colout l wit t tin lollnwing ptepara- 
tions to suit the tilth rent tins untlti winch they 
in to b j Lt tl tu ust is tinsel in the manu- 
tutui it thiitnei invimnta toys, dc Lake 
md 1 uissian 1,1m it pile diymg oil luuly giound 
with i slab uni mull u f t in tln/tt iiloui Pros 
sun bin sumluly jitjuitil—toi la/pluie colout 
l*i i t n I loo l di stl i 1 m | me alcohol— foi gtiinet 
t It in > piltn >iyin U il inn md bichromate 
1 1 p 1 1 li iquil fuits uiv hi e 1 v it uiiil rod sifted, 
tht n ,i mi t w th i f umlity 11 .,11111 nnstic equal to 
tin t the i tu i in_,ic lit nts until tin whole foi ms on 
nupilpull ftwtiti et etlually firm this into a thin 
j ist with pm w mil pint (fyi \ylie) and pre 
sent in sti f 11 n 11 ittli vs. 1« n usttl i portion is 
diluted with wo itl s] nit to the n eessliy thinness 
t n < n i il l c < I mt I an /s his i/ i/illuimsfi <n 
Ilia h /, n t nt 1 1 /1 1 1 il In/ i tii/imj tht pi open • 
l uni 1 tin h ok lom n / in itn ml L ike oi carmine 
gn unit in noluti m of is ntss foi , uht/ colour A 
wt ik soluti m ol oiauge shiJ) lee some times tinted 
with dll on turmeiii oi dies for to/wz colour. 
St\ti il othei coloui \ iiuishts an made by similar 
methods tor a anous shadt s of tinsel and gem foils, 

Set SncLiviM 

FOTX, a small md unimportant town of France, 
m tlu dt partment of 'Vrii'ge, and on the left bank 
ol the mu of tint nami, 44 miles south south east 
of lemhusc Jt has a picturesque old castle, With 
time well pit served toweis of whitish marble, all 
ot tbffcrt nt i »t s, and all tl itmg from before the ISfch 
century It has some trulc in iron, and m the 
enmity are numerous ironworks Fop 5260 F. 
was eipital ot the old county of lou 

I’OIX, an old French family, which took the 
title of count from tho district of Foix (now tha 
eleputmt nt of Anfcge), in the south of France The 
ins Who bore tho title was Unger, Comte do 
who*flourished in the mideile of the 11th century. P 
Kaymontl, Comte de Foix, figure's as one qf iSa 
kmghts who accompametl Kmg Philippe Auguste 
to Palestine, afterwards, being accused of h( 
his estates were seited by Comto tie Montfort. 
died m 1223 Several members of the family 
sequently distmgiusheel themselves in the 
against England. Gaston III, Caznta.deFi 
1.131, and called, on account of the’ * 
person, Phmhua, was noted for hie, " 


> t 
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V 

splendour and military prowess For his services 
to the king, be was made governor of Languedoc 
and Gascony When only 18, ho mamed Agnes, 
daughter of Philip III, king of Navarre. In 1368, 
during the insurrection known as the Jaoguene 
(q v), he delivered the royal family from the 
power of the rebels When Charles VI wished to 
deprive him of the government of Languedoc, he 
maintained his position by force of arms, and 
defeated the I)uc de Bern in the plain of llevel He 
was inordinately attachid to the chase, and is said 
to have kept 1000 dogs He also wrote a wink on 
the subject, entitled Muon de Ph(bwt (h i didiulz 
de la Chawe des licit'* uiuroigti et dm Oyieaulr de 
Proye, which went through seveial editions in the 
16th and 17th centuries, and whose bombastic stvle 
(favre dll Ph(bvb) be cum a byword Fioissart 
owed som< of the ilioietst menknts in Ins history 
to having lived for bonu tout in the castle ot 
Orthes, 6 iston's pnncipal rcsiiltnee Attei lus 
death, in 1,101, the estates uid title went to i 
collateral branch of the family Gaston TV , ('unite 
dc Foix, remit ml good hi met to the lung in tin 
wars against England In 110his fvtlni in liw, 
John II, king of Navarre, named lnui his suci t ssor 
In atldition to this, Chirks VII cnutid linn » 
peer of Fiance, and tick cl to him lus el inns upon 
Iloussillon and Ccieligne Ik dud m 147—, when 
the fiuiily possi ssiims wtu mam ilnnhtl 'i’hi 
last, his gi unison, Gist mi tie l'oix, w is piobtbly 
the most hemic lmnihei ot tin f milly Son of 

Tean de Fun, Comte el’Estimpts, and Mine 
d’OilCans, sistet of Janus All of Fi unt, lit w is 
born in 1480, and m 1007 rtieivul tnnu lus untk, 
the Frenih king, thi title ot Due di Nimouis In 
the Italian w irs eiiiml on by Lnius, Gaston <ks 
played tin most bulk mt uni piiiuiious gi mus 
He twue oveithiew thi Swiss, it Como uni Mil in, 
chased Pope Julius 11 fiomBologna, si i/ul Brc'sni 
out of the hands ol tin Venctiuis, and, to i iiiwn a 
senes of splendid tiiumplis, which obtained foi lmn 
the tlth of thi Tintndnball oj Jlnli/, won the gu it 
battle ol Ravelin i ovei tin isp miauls, Jltli April 
1512, m which, howtvir, hi fill, it tin i uly igi 
of twenty time On his di ith, tin istitis uul 
title of tin House ot Foix went to Ilinu, king of 
Navarre, whose diughtii, le mm il’Albiit m inn d 
Antoine el< Bouibon, Dm ih \uulumt, mil bu uni 
the mothci of the gri d H<iiri (,)u itre, who thus 
attaoherl the county of l'oix to tin 1'ierieli imwii 
PO'LCLAND, oi FOLK BAND, the land of tin 
folk or pi oph ni Fnglainl in Anglo Nixon tuue, 
The foie land, au orilmg to Tumi r, w u. th it po lion 
of the kingdom which w is letuine 1 n hi lulf of the 
public, ami with i view to men ismg jiopulatnm and 
the growing wants of thi community, and mil pir 
Butted to buonn illoikal est iti iu ibsolnti pnv it“ 
property Of this lmd, Hie usufimt in donnnuni 
utM was enjoyed by the fm men, foi wlm h eeit.iin 
rents were paid to tin htite, anil which did not 
become hereditaiy On the lontri *, the rights 
which wtie lit lei in it by iiulu liluals reiertcd to 
the community at the expiry ot a particular term, 
when it»was again given out by the folcgemot or 
court of the district, eithu m < onnnonty or in 
severalty Certain sen ices to tin public were 
commonly impost il on the holders of folelaud, such 
as the reparation of the ioy,d vi 11a and other public 
works, the exercise of hospitality to the king, and 
to oth6r personages of distinction ill their progresses 
through the country, by furnishing the m and their 
messengers, huntsmen, hounels, hawks, and horses 
with food, and providing them, when necessary, 
With means of transport It docs not seem that 
the foleland was held exclusively by the common 
people, but rather that it was open to freemen 
W 

of all rankB and conditions, and that the posses¬ 
sion of it was much coveted even by those who 
held great estates on the hereditary title whisht " 
was known as lineLland (<] v ) Foleland was often 
given out as boekland to those who had performed 
great public sei vices, just as Iloratius was rewarded 
by a grant of thi Born in tiger pubheus — 

‘ They gave him of tlio com land 
'J hut w us of pubbo right, 

As much is two stiong oven 

Could plough from mom till luglit 1’ 

It was also frequently given to the church, for tka 
put (Kise* of founding monasteries and the likes, a 
pi vetico ot which Bede complains m his celebrated 
letter to Archbishop Egbert * It is disgraceful to 
say, pel-sons who have not the least claim to the 
monastic cliuiotcr, as you yourself best know, 
luvo got so many of these spots into their power, 
under the name of monasteries, that them is really 
now no pi u e at all w lu re tho sons of nobles or 
veteran M>leliers can receive a grant ’ - Kemble’s 
eSVu on i, p 21)1 Kemble gives examples of the 
dues paid by momistciies foi the iololand which 
they held, which aflord curious inhumation os to 
the products ot industry ami modes of living of 
those tinns in 881, i monastery in fieed from all 
dues wineh tilt monks were still bound to pay to 
tile king’s baud, me lulling blight ale, lullr, lioney, 
oven swine, and slue ji The dues of the monastery 
at Tiuntou weri - i ft mm (oi entertainment) of 
one night to the lung and e iglit dogs and one 
dngkeepei , ami mm nights’ keep fill tile king’s 
i ileoni rs and i ari uige, with wagons and horses, for 
wh iti v u hi w oulil havi t ike n to Curry or Wilton, 
and il stringtiR eame ftom other parts, they were 
to li ive guid tin e to the man st royal vill upon their 
mail - lb 2'» r >, 2% 

FOLDVAR, a town of Hungaiy, in tho county 
of Tolun, is so Li inti d on the rust and slope of a 
lull on the light hank of tin Duinbc, 48 miles 
south ot Pistil It lus i Homan Catholic high 
school, is a sti im boat station, has an important 
stnrgi on hslu i \, anil emisulii ihh ti ide in Wines 
mil igm ultui il pioilm i Pop 11,800 

PO LIA MA LAllA'TllRl, i <>, Mai ibai Leaves, 
fiirnn lly in iiuieli ie piiti m i no du me, an uroinatio 
tonn , *|iu lined Jc i\es of ('uiumiumum mttdiim, 
and p irtly of <’ '/amain, s[iei ils of unnumon, small 
iiuli m tie es oi slulibs 

FOLIA TION, a ti mi n strieted by Mr Darwin, 
and subs! qui utly by pi eelngists, to the alternating 

1 iyi l s oi pi ttes ot elelli ie il miner tlogic il nature, oi 
which gneiss and Home othcl me tainot pllio Se lusts 
an composed It elitkis irom eliavige, wliuh is 
applied to the division il plines that reader a lock 
ti-sili, although it may ijipeai to tin eye quite or 
nearly Lomogi neons ? nut fiom linmiatiein, which 
is the e isv splitting ol a im h into its oiiL'Ui d layers 
of deposition It is eliflii nil b* eh ti ilimit the cause 
of foliation Nome hold ih it as gneiss is lomposed 
of tin diHinti giateil nigredie nt iit gramti , the layers 
aio ide ntii il with thee oiigin il 1 imnm , having been 
uiringed according to then v irious elcnsltllS But 
it e-in scircily be eoneiivid that vvatei would bo 
able til ell posit such lnitenils in the* same order 
over are es so immense as those occupied by gneiss 
strata It seems mole probable that the arrange¬ 
ment is owing to some widespread metamorjihio 
ami si '.ii gating fore i, vvlin hi> operated subsequently 
to the di position ot tb„ beds 

FOLI'GNO, a town of Central Italy, m th? 
province of Perugia, in the fruitful valley of the 
Topmo, 18 miles north of Spoleto It was formerly 
surrounded by walla, which, however, have boro' 

401 ,v 
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converted into promenades It has regular streets, 
and sunn important buildings, including the hi autiful 
c atlit dral, the theatri, the Palazzo Communali, the 
liosrut.il, and sevti.il cliurihes Raphael's Mailorm i 
<h Foligno, now in Hit Vatu an, formtily hung in 
a (onvent lieri The manut u lures are wonlhns, 
paper, and max caudlis Pop 8100 

F, the nnciuit Umbnau Eulr/mturn, mas ralh d in 
the middle agis Pulignum In Is 12 it siitlmd 
severely from ail c irthipi ihe 

FOLK! S, Mai nv, Id, T), m nrnmut 1 ugh h 
sehol ir ami mticiuny, born it \\ i stnunstd m 
1690, m is ulueutul it Clare 11 ill, ('uulnidgi In 
1711, hi mas fhostn i filiow of the Hoy d Nniilv 
of London, and in 1741 lit suuudtd ,Sn II ms 
Sloane as prasuliut id th it h mud body lb w is 
also a iminbti of tin Antiqum in Soi u ty md ol 
the Hoy il At uli my ol .Sruiui, at I’uis lb dud 
m 1754 F m is the authol of . I J abb of 1 mjh h 
Ooltl Coni'* /low iln 1 S//i J itnmtl III u In n hold 
was flit unind in J’ln/bind (l.oiul 17 !(>, Ito), with 
A VV/Z.A ij Lmihsk S;/ii/ Coni',, /iom tin \onmin 
Cotupn it , to nliiili h add'd mi A/i/n ndi i, itmntiiini 
thf Conn minted in ,S lollnnd iurn tin I moil ol tin Inn 
Ciowm (Lund 171T, folio), puldishnl uadi i tin t m 
of tilt Antupi ill in Soiulv. siipiimtiiidid byr l>i 
(jrlfi.nd ( 17 b 1, -vols ) llisidi , tlusi works l 1 ' ion 
tnlmttd a liumbrj of jupris to tin Phdoio/din id 
Tiu/nai lion , 

FOLK LOltF, i turn unnllv iiitiodiutd into 
English from tin (oiiniii, is ipplu rbl< to whit 
miylu r illtd i (lipntmtiil of iniii|intus in utli r 
ology \r/, tint \yliuh nlitis lo iiuunt olisirv 
anus mil in loins md ilso nl. is, pi. jiuluis md 
superstitions inning flu toiiinum p. opt. In Kmjnul 
tht lib ratlin of tins subjnt m ry In siul lo li in 
lonumtiud with flu Minillnnii i of lolm Aubny, 
mhlrslud in Hi'IO in wlinli mi lmd ihiptus on 
)ny Fitility, Oimns Du mis, Cojpsi 1 mdlts, 
Second Night, md knulnd ni itti rs lo mliuh tint 
li amed but i reduloiis ml hoi m ndv immln ol 
the boy il hoi ii ty--liul ui\t n his dilution H.n, 
liowt vti, tin supu lit unis i it In j Him tin mdmiiy 
ohserv.iiii i s mil i iistoms ol Hu pioph,w<ii d.tnhd 
The first book nddussid lo tin gi nu il suh|(<tof 
folk Ion mis an iiituu lolunu by tin lot flimy 
Pom iu, published it JNiuiasth m 1721, undii tin 
title of Antii/uilidt i 1 ith/ani, oi tin \ntn/nitii v of | 
tin Common Pi opb It minily i (insists ot m mount 
ot the popul u m toms m tonnn turn with tin fi ists 
oi thi i I mi i h I'itty yi us ilti i lis pnblu itmn, | 

John blind, M \, a intui <>1 Niwtisth lnnu il I 
lurnsilf m i\ti tiding tin lollnlums wlinh on gin did 
with Bourne, and m 1777 hi publislu il it tint t ity ! 
tlie first idltum of Ins Otm I intioin on tin Po/vdai 
Antujudies <d (rii at In dam, i wolk whuh M n 
suhsiquently enlirgul by himsilt, p Lilly tioui tin 
storis of folk lou juisiuttd in the A taintna/ Auoiin/ 
of ixotla ml (idited by hiiulut 17'U- 1791) but' 
m is left to bo it issind, nndi i i tlunmiglily hum d 
form, m 181.1 (2 vols 4to), by Ilnny 1 lie ol tin 
Bntisli Must um This vioik, m mhnli Pnnnu s 

mis mcoqim ated, has suite btm twne repiuittd, 
with additions, mil might Invi bun ugaukd as 
all t xhnustn i work on the subject, it it liad not bei n 
shemn by Hone’s Kiel il l>ni/ Jlook and You Hook, 
and tin useful little penoilical i utitled Noth, and 
Quenn, tint, iftir ill, many iurious putiiulus of 
English folk lou mm lined to bt gluarud Thiuugh 
ill tin se various th mm Is, mi now hue tolerable 
ample information on populai festiy ils of < a ery kind, 
both those m Inch ajipi ar to li ivc onginateil in pagan 
turns, and those instituted by the Cbustmn Chinch, 
on all observances connected with the important i 
movements of domestu hfe, as marriages, sepultui e, | 


| &c , on fireside amusements, on superstitions and 
I vulgar errors What may be called a subsection 
i of folk lore has at the same time been amply illus 
tritisl in thp Nnnertf Hhijmot, edited by f 0 Halli 
will, and the Popular Elnpmei of Siotland, editid by 
Pobeit < liimbus It is to be obsirved that, while 
tolk lou his thus luin engaging tin attention of 
liti i ny men, anil put be yonil risk of oblivion by 
tilling its pi m in solid books, it is cveiywlnre 
iln lining among the jimplc tlumselvts lo this 
i th 1 1, tin ilillusum of suintihc ldias, the dis- 
livoui ot tin i k'gy for ivuything toiinuited with 
tin sujii i n itm il i \i apt it ligiou itself, and the great 
liuliistinl ilnuigis md linjiiovtments of the last 
tilty yi ns, nululling a gu itly liureasul shifting 
ot tin |>< ojili from om dislnit to aiiothti, have all 
londuiul In tin Bntisli Islmds, no i Ilort has been 
in uh to I'uniilisi folk loll fin any puipon con 
m i tid with mlln opulogy, ethnology or myothir 
sc u m i , but m (’niiiiiij, is is will known, the 
li mu il biotin i-, I nob md Wilhi Ini Ciimni have 
tmiud tin uu ii nt simpli nsigis md traditions 
ol tht p is mis (in sub to i \< i Hint mount in 
din li itmg ii mote pinodsofthc u ition al lu doty 
1 (IlikAlOTI'i (i unitin'' oi issunbly of the 

I oik oi p< npli) w is tin tc im ipjilied by thi 
Nisons to distmt mu tings guiiially, though 
hi mbh is ot opinion Hut oiu'iiully it was tlie 
1 lu it miling ol tin w itnm, m Im li vv as iltuwuds 
lunuilul in 1 .) Iln item _>i unit', in uniting ot 
tin ioiiinillois oi i presi illiti\i, ot tin n itiou 
(Im mbit s Siiiomu / iiijlnnd, n p I'll) 

1 POLIO*ICTIT, i n iitmnul in the laws of King 
I dw ird tin Mihi, i m uly lynonyimms with the 
inimniiii 1 iw in a at lu l with tin n_hts which tile 
lominou 1 iw (null is on tile piojih ot I'.ugliiul 
i I' <) LKNTON Iin .iig tow n of hngliuil on the 
south i ist ioi t of Ki nt is i municipal boiough, 
u ipoit mil h ilhmg j>1 iu, md is situitul S.( imlis 
i i it 'outli i ist ol I oinlon by lail, mil Inc nulls 
w< “t si nth wi t of J*o\ii It st unis on univui 
giotiinl it tin foot ol a i mgi of hills Iln oldist 
pail In' in i n ii low v alb y iiossid by a in mu 
hunt l u 1 vv is viaduct It lu i ipully cstilidul 
mil imjnoud suite tin opining ot tin South 
iistiin hnlwiy, and the istiblishinint of steam 
pnkits tiom Hus lomn to lioiilogni, JO miles to 
tin outli i ist 1 It twi• ii tin two placts is a 
submaimi < lnm ol lucks only 14 1 athoins under 
low m ltd I‘ip (ISCI) h72S F unitis with Ilytlie 
m ii turning cm liiemhi i to puli mu nt In 1800, 
117(1 vi' i Is, ol 2*26,071 tons, entuid and cleared 
tin liuboin The view iiom tin pnr extends 
tiom Nhakspi in ( liff, at Dovi r, to Fanlight Head, 
at II tslmgs thi Boulogne heights aie >ls 0 sun 
On a lull in tin vicinity in the uni aims of Homan 
uitn nchnu nts lit u Ham y, tin discoverer of tlw 
(addition of the blood, was Own 

FOMENTATION (Lat form ntatio , also fit us, 
fiom foieo, J bathe), an application of maimth anal 
moist un to a part by me ms of cloths wrung out 
of hot w iter, some times medicated m ltla v i getable 
infusions of substances caleul iteal to lelusve pain 
oi '■tuniil ati the smface Thus, opium, belladonna, 
ah iiuomile tuipi ntine, &c , are used in various forms 
in coimaction with fomentations, which are of very 
gu it sirviie in tho treatment of almost all painful 
loed ili'iuih is 

E’ONBLiVNQl E, Alban v, journalist, horn m 
I7'*7, w is intended foi the bir, anal became a 
pupil ot Clntty, tbo eminent special pleader Oastle- 
liagb’s Six Acts made him a political writer As 
editm of the Erammer, the tlieu leading Liberal 
w ei kly journal, F exhibited a singular keenness both 
of wit and intellect, and exercised no inconsiderable 
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influence on public opinion between the years baptismal font, in its normal form, consists of 

1826 and 1836 Leigh Hunt, who was his pre a basin or cup, more or less capacious, hollowed 

decessor in the editorship of tho Etmmner, says of out of a solid block, and supported upon a stem 
hup in lus Autobiography, ‘Ho was the genuine oi pedestal It is ordinaitly of stone, but Some 
successor not of me, but of tho Sxntts and Addisons ancient examples of linden Pints also occur, and* 
themselves, piofuse of wit even Wyond them, and a ft w of coppu or ot lnon/t In general, how- 
superior in political knowledge ’ The cnaraitiristns 1 mi, it wry Li mol that the font, m its extornal 

of Ins political writings may bo gatbirul tiom his i loim mil tlnui In follow id the prevailing style 

work, entitled IJntjIaii'l uitrfn Ernn li/iiiwie/ifllwiu ot uilosnstii d anliitiituii and oniuiientation. 
(1817), which is simply a rrmiut of the nion | Emm its imini t lion w ilb out ot tho most solemn 
historical leading utich x published in the A'jumiMf! lutes of ltligion, it Incline \tiy e n ly a favourite 
flora tho piimd of Ilu C inning iud (unit licll j subp ct foi tin eu tuxo ol tin dt cm dm skill of the 
ministries, lo the it turn of tin Mtlhonim mmistiy , ntist, mil thm nt still piesmul iu different 
F’s sorvius to the' Who's wru u w udid by lus I cluur hi s louts wliuh exhibit ill u leteristus of each 


appointment to tho ollm of Mutiny to tin 
Statistic ti Diputnnut of the Hood ot 'liudc 1 in 
1852 Tills post ~\x Jm li In still holds (lS(id) dots 
not, it is uiiili istooil infiiltu with his on isioinl 
contnbutions to tin puninl xvitli wlmh his iiann 
has liei n so long issue i di d 

1 ON l) HIT LAC is i n mu ot in mile ippliiatmu 
m tint pint ion of tin Hniti il f>t iti s whu li ongm illy 
bt longc tl to Flint h ('mad i Finn mlvrh noting tIn 
mntt ixtiiiuity ol my git it body ot tush w ilu, 
it li is, si i nml mly hoi n mule to nuln ill id) Kent 
locahtus ot dilhiint Kinds, rbully' in lonnutmn 
with Lilu iSupinm, t*u nid usumui of flu >SI , 
Liwn m i, md J il,i \\ Him ha o, who h i liipitn s its ll 
from tin in tw ud into 1 d,i Ilu hie in 1 'Ilu 
J'ouddu 1 t« ot 1 ttlii iMipiiut his hut its ipp< 11 1 
lion to a nil igi in Minm s il i mIii iti d >( uiilinu 
of ihout d() mih on it, it m ihh tiilmlm, Ilu 
St Itiiiu,— 2 'Ilu Fond ilu I u ol I ili \\ min h ilo 
disiguitis lioth i i on u t 1 md town ol A\ isi on m 
Tin Iiltii lin spimi' u[i niiinly mo ls|>hu i 
>h as mt situ itmu on i worn In L si 11 p, ihovi tin 
ake, in linpoitml ti uh in it mi pm i-aom, .ml 
tunhei, i gn it nuiuhii nt Vitisiui will , and i 
popul itimi in 1SV) o' ili ill SIMM) 

FO'NIH (imuitly, 1 uiuli), a mu ill town ot 
Italy, in tin ninth \w t ol tin piowm ot lin i 
dl Lixoro,is situitcil iv null lumi (In un t on 
tin A p{i] in Wiy, wlinh now tonus its pinnijul 
fctuct, 50 links ninth west ot h iph l( j in 
ll! built, duly, mil iiiihi ilili town, in Un mi h 
bom hood ot i |n still unis id,! (tin uni nt Vines 
Fundam<\), tin suimunding p) un lunn m i (flu 
anciiut Caiulm My,/, elm h piodm i d tin fimmi 
Cccilbinwim oteli ,u turn s), is\i i y luuttuJ 1 j 
is buiiouuihd in p >1 l>y w ills ol i\ilopi m Inn 
tuu, ami lus i popn! dion ol j 70(), who in id 
to be in tin liiglu't di git i wild mdliwlis , 

FONSEC’A, a lny on tin 1’infie rout of Cuiti d 
Arrem a, liei hetwi i n tin two ntitis S n Sth ul h \ 
and Nical i ;u i 11 1 1 inns notm pinuipilly is tin 1 
proposed tciimnus ot m inti rnn mn i ulw ly Imm 
tho Fuolto ( ib illos m lloinlmas 'I hi mtc i 
xemng eouutiy hi liecn ‘•united, irul npoiticl is \ 
faxouial ile 


uul dl the sm ( essix i 1 islnous tin on 0 li w lm h cliuich 
ni lull i tuu lus pissed Hinei tin' miroduetiou of 
the lout m its prismt imm lime is hoiuo doubt 
is to win line in y c xistiug spuuneii m England 
ii dly In longs to tin Sixou pmod but examples 
lie louuil ol dl tin 1 ) di i ilvlos, fioui (lie Early 
Noun in down to the J di s( i.wxdof (inline arohi 
tectuii m out own diy tin Fitly English, tho 
Ihcoiitiil ol whuli i In liitilul e x unpl i or curs iu 
tin . him h ol Ml (suntr, Noiwnli, and tho For 
pi min id u, w hu h is 11 n in ils bight st jailer turn at 
List Di ii li un in tin sum i miftly ol Nm folk The 
inin xc il induing exhibits a In'lily r h u actcristic 



1 md 


,» mi n i ' ilu lout of tin beginning of tin blth 
i wlinh 'I unis m tin i lull! h ol Su ilon, Lun nln 
shin ,in (id 'll ion t 1 ,10 

Tin ixtirnd hguit ol tin Instil suimitohivo 
Inin Uigi’idly emulii ot illiptnd, hut most of 
(In libr louts m hi x igon d m inn eight sub <1 
'I In hi m w r i imimoiily snppoilid on a Min lo 
pillai ol si mu M mv i csis how i mi, net ur in 
wlni h it ri sts on tin, i, foui, nr fn i pill ars, oi, as m 


FONT (Fihh JSnjiti Dial is), (In ms il u ul in 
chiucbes as tin lipositoiy ot tin baptismal w itii 
Iu the rally pi nod, wild, inimnsion rontinurd 
to be this oiilinaiy liti <>t tin ulnuuistr ition nl 
the sacrament ol baptism tie lnj,ti dt ly (su 
BArTISTi.lt y), ot otlni jihre sit ipart tor the 
cotemony, was fuimshul witli i basin Biifluiently' 
capacious lo admit ot the ulmiiiistintion of tin | 
nte according to tic thro piexilmg hum But i 
when it became customaiy (o biptizr by illusion— j 
that is, by pouring the. w iter on the hi id ot the I 
jiersori to be baptized -the bi/t of tin basin was 
naturally diminished, and cvmtuilly it assumed 
the dimensions and the form which are now 
familiar to us nt most of the medieval churches 
m Great Britain and upon the continent The 


j tin i ngi tun", on a pump of pill ii s or julastrrg 
J umtul info i solid slim r iln i xfinor, as well of 
tin bisui is of tin pulisld, w is oftin highly 
ilcioi di il, ordinarily with s< ulptuii, hut ortasioually 
als u gold uni (olouis, (In di signs on the basin 
lomnumlv nprisiiitmg subpits conneetrd with 
baptism, or its tyjxs and symbols Wr frequently 
mut uimini Du in ilest il liguns of the apostles, 
somitiiin > only tlivcn m liunihu, Judas being 
omit(i il 

In Hi Neman ('dhi)lir * linrcb, the service of 
Ea,tu Saturday cm tain a solemn form for the 
hh ssing of thr baptismal f mt After a long (series 
of pi lyi is, ind amid a xu ry imposing ci remonial, the 
‘ chrism,’ or cruize orated oil blessed by the bishop, 
and also the so called ‘ oil of catechumens/ arc 

m 


a 
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mingled with the baptismal water, which is rtseryftl umbrage to Pope Gregory XII, who, in consequence, 
for substquint ust With anew to the preservation discontinued tlu cardinal’s pm ate pensions, and 
of tin watu thus rem rvt d, the font, especially when thus disabled him from completing the splendid 
it is of poious stone, is sonu times Inn <1 with h til, J works lit had intrusted to F—\ 1/ , the Sistuia 
anti fioni ,01 1 trly d iti, it is furnished with a lid, j C h q« 1 111 Santa Maria Maggiore, and an adjoining 
wlntli is seem 1 d by it, lot k, and is oftt u of a highly palai t In this imergency, the spirited architect, 
ornamental ilurotu | out til ltt« own funds, carrud on the noblt designs 

r | ht 01 din 11 y pi in of tin font is at flu wntirn of lus jiution, 011 tin sami sc lit of magnificence 

md of tin 11 tv i, in u tie 1 id 1 tilt t of tin limit h, Imt! in wln<h they wm fommentid, and lor his dis- 

111 many cast s it st intis in a stparttt t )■ q« I 01 intoistul dt votioii nttived Into ample rewartl, 
baptistery 01 at If tst 111 1 tomputm.ni seieiiud| vv ht n the e udin d undu tlu namt of tnxtus V , was 
oil for tin purpost Ijvt 11 win 11 it stvnds 111 tin opt it | > tilt d to tin pipil eh in F is papa) aiehitcct, was 
nivt, it is projitily f utilised by 11 ul 1 < niplov 1 <1 in i\nitty of imjiortant works, amongst 

Tilt biptisuid font is not 1 o ht lontotnnh d with , vvhnli st unis tou pnuoiislv the wonderful removal 
the ‘holy water touiit,' vihnli usually si unit in u ' mil it tuition of tin tolossal Egypt] 111 obelisk, 
tilt entrant c of Horn in ( 1 itholu ilmuhis, md fumi I to ht sun now in tin pi 1//1 of ,St i’etirs lit 
wlm h jKisoiui t nb 1 in • spi mkli linn Ion In id 111 , iltiiviuds eiitbd mviiiI otbti (ibt ] i.,k s, md was 
recognition ol tin mu ml jhiiiH with ulinli vvi 1 nduistiil by Sixtus with the < oustriu turn of tlu 
ought to 1 nit 1 tin lumsi of Cod 1101 mlh flu ! Litiim I'tlitt, mil of tin f 1111011s \ iticen Library 
pun tna 01 vo / 01 ue 1//, vi Jiu h is found in tlu tlitiuilj I lit lestoi itum ol tin t olmnii'* ol f I 1 vj in anti Anto- 

01 tin s it nst y of uu u nt t bun lit s tin l w lot h v is \ hi tins, md 1 In t onsii ut tion ol tlu iqut duct known 


llltf licit d to mini out 1 111 y 1 u ly tlu w if 1 1 u ' 1 
ill t It all ting tlu s v 11 d M sst b, tlu tit ir I1111 ns uni 
tin olhti tmnitmt usid in tin idmmisti itnui ot tlu 
fiubaiist ,Sn Filth's //hithuhniit nt lltiphtmi'l 
Emits tSirnpsoii’s .S/1 it s 0/ Hu phsniut fonts \\ 11 ,t I s 
kmliut Ltinon 1 /intt 1 mi s Jhul n iniln/k 1 ihn 

FONTA.IM I$LI',Ad r a town in I 1 nut 111 tin 
dopmtiiu nt ol St uu it Mum, is hi uiLiiiilly situittd 
in tlu mulst of an ixliimvt fount, m 11 tin lift 
bank of tin hi uu , if 1111I1 s south 1 nt of 1 ’uis yiph 
winch it is t omit 1 ti tl both by sit mu is on tin hi mt, 
and by lailw ty 'linn ut stvtiil fun jutblie 
buildings, uuoa ' otlu is two lmspil ds out tmtid 
by Aunt of Vnstm, tin ofltt 1 f/y M id inn tie Mon 
tisjnn It itmiisln 1 1 "i, it th il ot vvun tud tin t 
fm tin t ipitil, mil his in uitif ti I ut' s ot pojitlun 
Its gi tpi s m I mud 1 ( fii’sst/tit 1/1 fontn nthhnu 

Pop 10 ,(■()') 

F IS tlmfh flinous fm its ill if, ui 01 ph isuri 
palm oi tin kilns id 1 'iimi, mil tin Ion si 
th it suuoiinds it Hu fun d 1 ov is an i \b nt ot 
(it si|Utit nulis mil pi 1 si nit mm It lim ,1 uu 11 
Tlu t h d f t ui is ml to but origin illy lain bmiuhd 
by bobitl tlu I ‘lolls tow ml tin I ml oi tin loth 
uiituiy It vv is ic bud! in tin l-’lli • by lotus 
VII, ot whom, md ol I’lulippt \ n_n sle it w is 1 
fivoimti usidtmi md vv is enliigtil by l/oms 1 \ 
inti lus stti 11 ssoi s Mhi lititig illovvi d to f ill into 
th 1 ay it vv is u p uu tl mil 1 inbi Urdu tl Itv lunutl 
vv lie lnu iikuiiI tlii lmpiioi Chilli \ with 
1 ivisli sj,b ndom 111 1 " i'l \lmosl ivuy mm tiling 
king idth il soini tlun in llu vv tv ol ei 1 11 _*iiient 01 
cmlie llislum ul, so lint 0 I" us tin ill until mil 
slyh ol ilniosl tvtiy eiiitiin 

luthi 17 th 1 tl vv is (lu iisiditifi nt < In 1st ui 1 ot 
Swt di 11 iltei lu 1 1 1 a I ti ilion md m tin C, linn ih s 
CW/ssln ttusid la 1 si in I 11 \ M mid s ( In to 1 " 

1 Minted I mill Loins \l\ it w is oeiiipud by 
Mid line di Mouli spin tud uudi I I 0111 \\ by 
Du bun uni lull pop Puts \ 11 w is dit until 
l pnsuiu t tni m nly tyvo yi us by A ipokon M uiv 
st iti f 1 ms u tun > uni tu tins m d iti d limn 1 
among otlu 1', tie lit ot 1 1 »» 1 11 itmu ot N ipolioniu 
IM 1 Louis I'lid 1 ppi Uul ill (In pimtin'simov itul, 
and thi i]i u tun ills ii stun d 111 tin 1 isti of tin loth 
emtuiy 

1 ONTA X Duwi mi o, fit 1 mint nt cnginur 
md 111 chili ct, hoi n lit I 111 it Milt ut tin viunitv 
of Lakt Como At tlu 1,1 ol twinty lu joim.il 
lus biotlni, vlso au u elute it m Point, uul in a biief 
pined ulneved a roput itiun sullnni'tly brilliant to 
attrut tin notue ot tin ni ignilict nt Caitlmal Mon 
tilto, to whom lie w is apjminted jmvate aichiteet 
The pomp ot this eirtltnal seems to have gneu 
set 


is (In 1 t/iui Jihu, tltstivi uu ulnm unongst the 
many wmks of utility tvtutid by Foutuni On 
tin di ath of lus fm ml mil pition, l’opt Sixtus, 
F.thiough tlu mti tgiu s of luv ldious (nemus wavs 
I tnpptd ol lus post is p ipvl ait lnlt 1 1 111 lVKi.but 
I v is mum ill iti ly pi nlh n J a wind ir ajipomtment 111 
I tin iimn ol tin king of A iplts Dining bis sojourn 
m N ipli s In 1 \i < uti d n ny imposing di signs , tlio 
ioy il jnlui, mil \ nobu onunide dong the bay, 
being unongst tlu 1 bit f 1 (is emu 1 ptum ol aginneler 
li 11 bom vv is t uin il into t lb 1 1 by otlu rs, Ins death, 
111 H>(I 7 , it Niplis, pit intin. lus pi Ison d super 
uiliiubiui lie in fit 111 g tlu mult 1 1 ileum F'h son, 
Ciuilio ( esui bin to Iih f itlur s gnat wealth, and 
some of lus gi inn , vv is qq" mttel loval irohitect on 
Ins di 11 ise 

1 (AT VN V llini leilebritiil pin siolngmt, 
bom it Pom 11 olo, in tin It 1I1111 lytol in 1710 At 
tlu tiiimn iliun ol in 1 1 d>oi itt 1 mil st ol study, 
tinted on m tin stvitd mmirsitus of A'trona, 
Pumi J’tdui and l>/login, In w is ]>u st nteel to 
(lu ill in ot philosophy m tlu university of Pisa by 
I 1 uu s 1 Ci uul Duki ol lust my Leopold, on 
sue ending lus I itlu 1 ip|Nimti d 1 ' eonrt physiolo¬ 
gist, imlchugttl him with tlu oigimsation of a 
inusi um ot nduril lusfoiy uul physiology, which 
to Ibis d i\ is om of tlu seicutilie nnuvels of 
Flore me It lonipnsis 1 supetb eolleetion of the 
jihi muiit 111 ol tlu Mutual vigitd/le uul mineral 
kingdoms, lu sides m t \qillsitily eliboiate senes of 
w is modi Is, ripiesiutum tlu hum m body as a 
w holt mil 1 till nuiuiti sqm ill oigm A similar 
eolleetion w is e \n uti d b, P lor tin museum of 
\ if nil 1 by oiilei ot tin I'nipeloi loseph 11 Jle 1 
tlud 'Itb M ui Ii JS(lj 1 s chief wiitmgs consist of 
si i nt In considii dmnsiiu tlu v erious phenomena of 
physii il nnlability, Jin Inn hi Filusofnlu so pm la 
kisiui I iiiiiiiih (1 loieiiec, 17 hl), anil J)' 1 Mull delC 
h 11I1 (Lui 1 1, l 7 t*->) 

FoVP \AEK L01 is, Mueyris in , w is born Gth 
M ui h 17 77 it Aunt, md w is sjiriiiig from an old 
-Plot,-tint lamdv ot L.tngmdoe Attei the com 
j'letion ol lus studies, he went to l’un, where he 
atquiiiel 1 11 putition by lus poems Ir Cn lie non 
\<tni yl’ins, 1778) uul L< I en/< r (Paris, 1778), as 
1L0 by Ins uietiu il truislation of Pope ’h Entity on 
Van uul bis lmititnm ot Ci.ty s Elnjij written in a 
(unntni (fiuii/n/nid During the Involution, F 
t omliie teil yanmis journds in the popular interest. 
In ls<)2, he w<is made a mt'mbei, and m 1804 
pie side ut of the legislatiye body His admiration 
ot .Napoleon was great , anil Ins splendid oratorical 
talents were ofttn employ eel in eulogising the 
emperor’s acts. Even when Napoleon was only 





‘ FONTENAY-LE COMTE—FONTTNAL1S. 


consul, F had irritated the republican party by with a {xipulation of about 800, dosei vee mention 
speaking of tbe French people as mjets (subjects.) as tho sum of the battle of Fontenoy, one of the 
In 1810, he entered tin senate AftAi the fall most furious contests in tho war of tho Austrian, 
of Napoleon, he passed into the sen ice of the Sue cession The battle was fought 1 1th May 1745, 
restored Bourbons, and 1 U. raised to the peerage tin ojiposiugtoii.es luing tho French 1(0,1100 strong, 
by Louis XVIII Hi dnd I7tli M uik 1821 Ills undei Mnmhal ,s iv and (lit allies (haighsh, Dutch, 
various writings, pios< ind pottle, Inn been and Austnuisl, in matl\ ujual tom under the 
collected and edited b\ ,S unt< Borne. (2 vols , l’ans Duke. of I'ninhe rl uni \ftei a hud fought light, 
1837), and aie regudul as modtlsot cle>'uice aud the ilheswu, tomd tontu it 'Un loss on both 
correctness huh s w u st it, d it ibmit 7000 in, n 

FONTFNAY LB COMTE, oi VONTINW FOXTEVIl \\ 1,T (/mis IA,ml,l,\ i sunll town 
VENDEE, I town of I ruin m tin dijurtiinnt ot Iiinu, m (In d, j>iitim lit ol M un, et lxme, 
of Vendee, is Mtuittd in i jd, e mt \ dley on tin K miles smith , ist „f simniii with t popuhtum 

right 1) ink of the \ i mlu 27 milts ninth i ist of of ibnul S >0, n\n e it, ongiu to i w, dlhy and 

lai Koeht 111 ' 111 , htluts ot th, old, l jimtimi , 1 1, til tt i, 1 0,1 1 , \ now ,,>ll\,it,d into i ptisnn for 

of the town an timow m,l toituous Its ihuf , 1,\,u , It j, utiii, nts 'llus ,l»l„ y w is founded by 

buildings u, tin bt uititul l.othi, iliuuli ot \otn I!,,In it d \ihii m1, i I’.nton monk, m 1000, ns 
I) an le, with i spin 111 foil inji tin college th, the it subnet ol i lnmi islu so, n tv c omjiosisl of 
the iti,, width, fount un horn which tin town is p, intents ol both s, v< s I lus smd\ took the 

sue! to ha\c dtmul its n urn F li is Inn. n m mu n un, ot tin (hiln «/ /, nh i mull It iollow'iel 

facturos, turn, ms, md i tiuh m timb, i md is in th, inslti, ml, ol Innedut, but hid this pern 
entr,p6t for tin Mctmls and eoinnioditi, s ot th, liinty, th it th, monk w,i, ink,I by m alibesH 
south l’nji 77*>0 out not by •in ilibot Th, oidii ot I Hoon spie'ul 

FONTEXl’LliF, Husnu un Biimi i, i-i m tluough l’i in,, md into ,Spam, itul m the tonnei 

emme lit I i, in h mtlioi w is bom if hmi, n, I Hh <"imtiy isjn.iilly u,|im,,l gi, it mins Tho 

Ft bin 11 \ 11,">7 His Utlu 1 w is in nil Ol tie (11(1 Ins ibb, ss, s ol F In loins d, loi tin most pilt, to 


moth, i i sist, i ot tin gi, it ( omt ill, H< l„ ,m 
Ills studies m th ,oil, u, ol th, I, suits it bom u, 
and it tin me ot I I, obtuind tin Jui/, loi i I dm 


vbbi ss, s ot F b, loins d, loi tin most put, to 
lllustmms tumlns uni w, u sul,|ut only to tho 
J,, ,p, s At l 111 , I 11 , 110,1 till Htllllll, ss ol the 
uimiutic elisi iphno w is i,li\, ,1 m iiyoui ot the 


Dining tho next time yens in pmhsstil nun, win lie,, lion, u l, in tin I till <, spuing great 


to stmly liw, but m t, ildy busied bun , If with tin 
more, luteii sling sub),, ts ot Instmy, jimtiy, md 
phdosophy \ttei ji issmg i in uleot it, , In , oni 


disoid, i, (until illy tin ouhi ol I’ tell luto 
elisusjK.it, but inn it tin oiitbi, ik ot th, Ireuch 
lo yolllt loll Jt |,os , u, ,1 r >7 |,t mi I, s III 1 1 111, ,, which, 


ill one, el to Jiimtise, but lost th, Inst cuis, wlmh how, u r, wtie thin ibolislnd along with th, other 
he conducted, md in eons, ,ju, nc, uiiouiued tin moil i t, mi s Un town is of jxeuhar liiteient to 

bai for t\ci In 11)74, In went to Pans, wluu ho Bnglishiiu n, fioin tin lot 1 h it it (onliins the 

Uittreel Ujion a lit, 1 uy e mil md soon att m , ,1 lo <' on t, i y of He m i it ot the, IM nil ige lu t kings of 

celebrity md nub jn ndiiu, lb w is i nu nibi i ot I’nglunl md of th, eouiit, ot \njou Ot these,, 

se\ei d leaiucd societies, md liom hi 1 ) 1 ! to 1711, how,\,i, only th, tombs 
held the ottici of !s> 11 < t uy of tin Ac idiniit d, s ot 11, ill \ 11, ol hi.ijinen ) 

Scienu s, but dee lined th, post ot president F 1 1< mol ot turn line, of A 0' i 

died at Pans ‘Itli Jimmy 1777 htying tu uly * 111 de Bum, md ,,t p ( s , w J» K 

fuushtd lus KlOtli yen, wittily i,milking to Ins Isib.lh, tin <|Uu u ot ' ,, \l « M 

fne nds, as be i spinel li m wmili, jus nu, mils lohn hue bun jut ,,, ' [ 1 'jj ij/Jp 

mats je sens un, eiityin, diltnult, <1 < tit ’ ( I don t ‘-<i' ,| l ’ 111 , old iinni istu ^ Aft (/ Jt Wp 

suffer, myfrunds but f leel l sort ol dilhenlty m buildings md imnl ' ' yV, \iu $*£/)/ 

lning any long, l ’) III, gu it, i jiut ot lus liunu i uds, mii lound, ,1 by \f, wL B y P (ty 

reins jioetu d, liistom ,1 oi it,,in d jilidosoplm d, " dls md (ovtiing limn 'I yj' ML 

and scientific viritm s though mu, h idinnxt it tin bn ty to Idly u n now J v uZ! \Y / 'aP # 

tune of then public ition, hid now fillui in ,, bum on, <>1 the Iulii 1, 0(2 iJ’MJ 

oblniem 11, poss, ss, d, how, i, r, ilono ye ith gi< if P*> "in ol I I uue, in ^ Jj IKr 

skill in rejiu si ntutioii i ]xh In il turn en mind, md "buh ibont ‘2<H)(> ion nN,m ^'}j ”nj fwjlr 
an acute mtilliet lb wiot, i I, w oj„ i is, among ,'n ts of both s, x, s m T U 

othe*l s, Pw/iJit /> II rtjihnii i mil si, ul and dim iti, eonliniel nul let j,t it \ ^ M 'V , }! Wjr 

postnial (utitled I ml i/iii nil sivnil tiigeelns mdiistiiil en (u|i itions if' ^ 

Biuilth, All'll , Jil'lhf comedos, fables, J unit] ye " 1 1,1 iieeumt ot this 1, 1 (r 


y u ,1s, mu lound, d by 
w dls md , ov< ling limn 
f,n ty to lilt y n l , lioyv 
fol III OKI 1,1 111, Iulii 
Jill oil) ol I I III, I , 111 

who li ibont ‘2000 ion 


'< U 1 

Vf)fe I 

i Hi i 

m 


JI bill <1.1 Iiuiwci j it HI/in '71%, iy V11 vi i/x nu i ■ ■ — ■ 

BmllU, dspell, Jiluhf eemndns, fables, Jugitiy, ' 1 1,1 neount ot this 

pieces, ejngiauis Ac Of Ins jiioso yeiitmgs wt may l 11 on in > Vi 

nmntion the L/Hns tin < h mini iPIln the J)t n if' ilmlmii/lt IuiiiikiI, 2 d . < 
lotjut/i dee Mint* m tin in mini of lamui. Ins scius, vol i j> Hit , 

Entrftun* *m In Phnnhl '!•* Afouth s whn b, FoM'INA LIS i 

although mu, h n id nine, bis now bueune obsolete 1J1M , ; j \j (|v ^, dh,d 

m constejueiKi of th, idy un inn nt of s.iuiee , md to but’], uno' 

his treatise's hut Thn*l<in< <l< l>n-n Sm l> Lonhnu, tll( j MiJ | j,’ t j lt |„, M ,„ rl f jS 

Sm rOri'itru. df%hihh i, md Ins IJutnu< dv Tinniu () j ^j 1( j, u , ^ dnmst V 

Fiarifmi jusr/u’ii Piein ('oi unlit, which is still eon ewth-mt stilk” Svu ,1 \w f 

suited F was partn ul irly eele bi it, d for Ins bon „ )t(| , s X1 , Hi iti‘ J, mu ” 

rnoti, and for the maiiTiei m wlmh be edited the ot w j ]K i, i tin. (,i, d i (,itab 


¥f 

. Hi 


,.., . ..leaf* Witu Myds ( Fonti~ 

Mtmoires de VAuuIntu* det >< \*nt< s, and exf <utul J xt< t mtH% (/’ n „i iH anl>j»/uU<u) 

his Eloqes It is al±»o ptunjM irn ntmnin^, ! r, ,iorp t oi cnpnuU, < 11 - 

that at the age of 02 he stdl wiotc mulngds’ ! u „| r.jot^ ,,| ton (l ol e»lypira and lid, 

HlS (Euvrrs Comukht baye been rejmblished se'y, ril . i s UM ] o,nj,l! ’ ll "'■"')■ 11,1 1 “'iBtomc , b, 

times Tilt most comjiletc edition is that published ^ lcinarlc ihli foi th, ot 1 , u okcicoles 
at Paris (3 veils 1818) chfluulty wth avlmli it 

FONTENOY, a village of Belgium, m the pro- burin, nui when completely elued, on which 
Vince of Hamaut, B miles southwest ot Tournay, account it is used m some parts of the north of 

m 




FOOD AND DRINK. 


Europe for lining chimneys, to protect the adjaci ut 
woodwork from fire Jts shoots are a foot oi 
more in length, and branched , they float in thi 
water The fruit is on the aides of tho stuns or 
branches 

FOOD ayii DRINK Although rtc vrly sixty 
eluwutary sulistxue < s ut known to flnnust i, onlv 
a comp.trvtmly small numbu of these taki jnrt m 
the tonnation of nun uni otliu mini ds , uni it is 
only tins Hindi numbu ot <oustituents which u< 
essential (lements ot nut food J’liesi tic mints u c 
carbon, hydiogcu, nitrogen, oxygen, plioqihoi us, 
sulphur, i hloiliu , sodium pot issuing i iluiim, in ig 
nesmin, iron, ami fluorine 

Carbon, hydrogen, rutingi n uni o.y in ut 
Stlpjilnd to tin s\ sle in by Hu illnuiimoiii _iot 
alimentary principles (so lin i) \u , dluinui 
filn me, mid ease mi yvhietioeiui botli in flic mini si 
ami vegetable kingdoms end tin glut'll eontuintl 
in vege tebles Annuel tie sli, < 'gs, milk, eom, end 
nianyotliei wuitibli pi ml tie ts root mi one ot molt 
of then' [lime [pits 'I In m Ijthiinu onup el u t itm 
duees tin suite e It mi nts mtti tin ys'tm, wlnu 
such substuuts "is jntpu itioiis ot mm Its,, e elvt 
feet, tie , me t eke n is loot) l ubnu hydrogen met 
OXJgue lie nbtiml mtly lot uni it e tl into flu sy ,tt 11 
in the fen in of sul u stiuli (which ottms in lugt 
cjilintity in tin nit tl gi un , It giinumms s tils, 
roots, tubus di , ust tl o loot!), uul enguut atnl, 
(wine It, istitiit mailt, 1 ut u n uni ett,oiitu m 
nillllOtlils Mire tildes employed is loud) Ceiliou 
with elitlle liyilio'in md oxygi n w i uis ilniinhiitly 
111 the ole iginenis gr nip ot limn id u y pruniplis is, 
ten mst me t, in ell tin 1 it, mu l, but ti i mil oil lit it wi 
eat, in tin ody Steds e nut , \\ limits, t m u i mils 
Ac , and in I ittv luotl , is lieu. In un, ot 1 ‘luis 
phorus is siipplntl to us I>v iln tit sli blood uni 
bones list'd is food (tin lit hoi lisln n t pi idle 
mil in phnspbm it in itte t) uni ill tin i mi ot 
\ Alums phosphites jI i i e t oiisht in ill ot unity ol 
the u get elilt s ti i tl is lout I Iln sy stt m tit i u i s its 

Slllplmi from tin f tin me ot lit It iln illnunt u ol 
e„Ss, uni tin e in mi ot milk. Sum tin u_,i tilde 
libiiin of mill eti tit m tin u‘itildi ill nun n ol i 
tmtupi, c mldlowt is, i ptii_os At , uni liom tin 
ngttelde t ist me ol pi tst uni In ms Mint ot tin 
uihuuv \e gi til ilt s i not on it, < pit i illy tin <nm 
/fra Chlount uni suiumi m tin Imm ol t himult 
of sodium, alt iinot in It o ilmmluitly eonlumilin 
ill V u it tu s ot xiiiunl Ityed uul m t eke n si pu ett ly 
us t oiilimm s ilt I’ut issium is i innstitiuot of both 
aiuni il and\t' 1 1 iltlt load il m t ms iri t niisnli i tide 
quiulltv in milk e ill in lilt June tint |nl unites 
aminaltlish uni mosl ml uul pi mts unit tin it \\ e 
dime tin ealunm ot tmi s\ tern tiom fit sli bom , 
eggs, milk, it e (ill ol wbnli itmtun silts ot linn) 
most ligi t llilt s dsn t out tin I me silts, eml umtln I 
bonne ot mu e,kmm is eoiimiim w itu wind] 
usually eont uns both huuboiiitt mil sulphite ol 
lime Aligmsiuui in smdl quuiiiti is gt mi illy 
found in those foods tli it unit on iikmm lion is 
a eonstitm at ot tin blood fmiml m nu it, uul d 
eiecurs in snullu tpunlify m milk, in the \nki ot 
egg, ami in ti ms m most vt get ilile lootls 1 Inman 
eiccius in minute qu entity in the boms uul tilth 
This swill epiuitity is iieiiuntetl fm l'V till tine, 
of Hum me iouml 1 >\ lh <tshi>,c Wilson in milk 
ldooil tVe 

These simple boelu i an not, lmwi mi, < ip ddi ot 
being nssumietul mid cemented into tissue tiny 
must he prtMOUsh eombmed anil this e ombin dime 
is pnmuilv ee'iiiliutid hi the Mgitable kingdom 
The nunibei of combuiccl elements vane's thus 
w itu i ontnuis onlv two, sugir, stile li, fit, Hidmmy 
organic auds, cemtaiu tlinn , casuno contains five, 
and hbiuic and albumen contain btv 
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It would be impossible, and it is quite unnecessary, 
to mention in this aitide the different animals and 
pi mts that arc useel as food by different nations 
The subject is, however, an luteroitmg one, and 
thosi who wish to btuily it may lip referred to 
Midi's! hott’s Pluinoloifw dm NahruwjtmiUtl, 1850, 
aiul rspie i illy to lie n h’s NithrunqH und Qtnuxsmtt- 
tiUiwdt (1 Sb() IW'1), wlmh is the most learned 
uul e liberate woik on tin subji'i t in any language 
III.inks ue menlj liquid foods. They allpcitun 
to tin iqinous gioup notned in the artn le DlfT 
'1 In y ue u range el by I’e re irv m his 7'n at me on Pood 
a ml ]>ut in the siv billowing orchis 

1 Mm d igmous, t inn n e mis, oi s u eh tune ill inks 
is foist witu, bull yw do gnul etc They 

in vi ly slightly liutiitiM, and differ hut little 
hum eo'limoii w ilii 

2 Aiomitn m isiiiment dunks—is te i inffee, 
i Inn ol ih, iml i oi ii Iln aitnm of the fust 
two is until id in tin utnli l)'ll The last two 
ili inks i out un v e ousuh l vble qumtity of ml ami 
st in li 

t \t Millions dim! s -is li iimij idr, egingej bie>j, 
i ispbi 11 y v nu ,ei w fu,eti J In v ill n thnst both 
by the u ill w hull tin y cunt an ami tin w iter, mil 
fm m i ending infill m Imtie dunk) 

) IMmin i not uinn ■ 1 1 vtau Sml asm i/ome - tin 
biotin md soups hi si n piopiilv pii piled, 
sli iiihl i not an ill to ill if ili constituents "1 tin n 
mg! <in id 

i 1 mulsiM oi mill y drinks s mini il milk the 
milk ut tin i oi in ii t, end eluniinl milk v dunk 
piipunl finiii am i I iliimml' \aimil milk can 
i tins ill flu i .infill inginheiils ol inoil, tin 
ot In is ili sli Idly null if i\ i 

(i Mmliolii uul otlu l udi'vn iting dunks— 
imluilai hi ell liqum m bed m its \ moils forms 
ot vh tout mil pm til wans spajfs in tin a 
v unms Imm ot I l eudv inn gm >\bmk\,ki 

l on i le 11 • I dii li t i nl,,’ ly s IT i a e In 11 pus 
si ssi s i till ci l< >le I | j opi 11 V It qiliiiilns tlui't, it 
slamil ili eh is mil a 1 do i i isu'ln u lit qu mtity, 
mt i\n dis mil li tlv it imm shi or stu liglln ns 
I'ln pawn oi eppi ism ' tlm t ibji ills on tin 
aiiin mis m,lulu at wlmn ltioiitaos, is mb d norm 
wlivt ly its n iduioui 11 list it m nls (i abonie mil 
n i tu mil its s| mud it in., c In 11 mg, oi intnxu it 
mg pnwn i. dimi l dibit wholly or puncipally 
tuna tin eh oliol whu li it emit nns (Horn 1 to .} 1101 
not), 1 istl\, its nati ilin oi hln ni'tliuiaig quality 
is (liiivnl tiom tin mo a, divtum, uni similar 
sub times e nut am 1 hi it, moiiiiMi, tin hitter 
plimqdi ol bops ■ unfits on In i r tonic properties 
Kmm tin si < oinbuniliiu thin s btupiiiMs itefrchh 
m, uni sshibiinus dnnk (it liken in modera 
lion) aid m agin ibk uul \ iln ebli stimulus anil 
snppmt to those, wlio have to undei go much bodily 
fltl,Ul ’ 

W me is our most v vlu ibb u slni 'hve whin the 
powers of tile body iml mind hive In e n overt wed, 
but i, tin most pnicet lie vltli is eiunjutlbli' With 
lot d vbstinimi from it no possible benefit can 
j n nu to t In ilthv ]>i rson tiom eommniemg its 
usi 'Ilie use» eit wine as i tome dunlin i onvivles- 
c c m c nfti i huge nng iliseuse", ,atul of either wise or 
spa its in some leute disc ises (levels, At), are too 
will known to re quae noth r 

Tin uetinn of spiutuous dunks h va been noticed 
m the article Din, and will lie iiirthei discussed 
in the' irtule Tnnri vm i 

Wo shill cone hide this part of the subject with 
a word oi two »u the eondiments or seasoning 
agents which ue tvkui with foods for the purpose 
of mii'roMiig tlu'ir llvvour Excluding salt, which 
must oi' tousuleie d is a salme alimentary principle, 
the most common eondiments, such as mustard, 
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capsicum (Cayenne pepper), pepper, the various 
spices, &c , ow e their action to the presence of a 
\ oUtile 01L Sauces are usually fluid mixtuios of 
these condiments with alimentary subst tnces. in 
a healthy state, condiments and sauces atloul little 
or no nutrition, and although foi a time they may 
stimulate a dt bilit ited atom n h to m< reasi d action, 
their continual use nevu fills to induce a subso 
queut increased w< ikmss of that oil. m hilt and 
vinegar an the only ixuptions Wlun used in 
modi i .ition, tiny is ist in di'istum vnugiir, by 
rendering lnusiulu pint niort tliud md both 
togithcr, by pindu* mg, is Di Ik aumoiit bdniis, 
a fluid lining soon ill doto tbo gistiu juiif 
( Eipninunt « and Oh\t i itilimr, on Hu ilailia Jinn 
and the of l)i<u'hon p 40 1 din J S IS) 

Till tookiry of Iliads, ihhrunji ]>nti illv uotlifd 
m the utii h s bon i m l>i oil i m l niihin Dili, 
At. , liqmris simii pi ,K i d < misidu ition in the 
prist lit pi m 

All foods pos-isui' in oigmi id itruftmi is 
animd fbsh md imyhmnn sulv-tinus, ltqmii to 
hi tooktd In ton bung . it> n, tin only ixuptions 
In in" tin nysb i md soim upi 11 mt ^ 'Jin piiKi'-si , 

of siltiu q pH I ling md smnkm < h mb o tin imm d 
t< xtim s, md, is m sli dl jin <i idly si i (it dliuuts 
in tin t isi ol sdim ) liIuc i In mn d dun i 

vvlmliiiiihi tin tin it h >■- nututious 

'11k oi dm ii y opiiition, i l i ciuki i \ in i ii ill 1114 
loisting In mini' Inking, nn l ti x in _ 

In tin ( isi ol \i 'itdili- boil 114 I 111 IS the 
solution ol ,moniv mil s mil non in it11 is tin 
luptnii md put il solution ut slinli inns tin 
m l'ill ition ot dlmnoii ills lupnds uni tin lllol i ol 
b S-, i ompli It i xpul'inii nl \ol it il< Oil In tin binliii 
Ol lb sb tbm t ikt ■> pi m 1 111 111 in li S point 
Slpllltlon ot till llihlbll flnl’l till llisolllbli ion 
st’tiuiit 1 - n I Hilling to tin dm ilmn ot t li b nun' 
tin imoiint nl \\ dr i mjiloy il ind dsliiopo dun 
.it tin < i mi nn ni i limit ot tin opinion) Il wi 
wish tin Inn] d lpu it to (out un tin In '• t uoo'iiit 
ot lniuiisbing mitto mil (lisisgud tin soup m 
broth that is siniult iiuou ly tmnnil vu iiitmiliiK 
it into tin In cl 11 \ihoi tin w do i in i d it i ot 
busk i btillihi'ii i Ik pup tin bodm ' lot ■ It ii 
Uiintih s, in nub i to to i_od lb tli illmmui in i tin 
suit ni, toil tlms to i nun 11 il into i on 1 m h 11 
Willlh npillll Jill Vi lit till O it I OKI ot « ll. I II to 
tin intoioi onl tli i i ipi ot tin poo md sobibli 
constituents ot tin lii dt into tin i do It n',1 
Watt 1 is tin n nidi l so is to ikIiiii tin loujio ) 
tun to dmut Kilt, mil tins t mpo itun n lu pi up 
foi tin nnis n y tmu In w'inli m iiiooni t> 
the any lit ot tin no it ' ' tin it to If Koitl'i 
all thi coiiilu on, u minding to I n In, unit d 

wliK h ,iu to tin lb --li tin pi ilitv In t nl i] it id to 
its usi i loud 

If, Oil til lull! ll'lll Hi Midi t I I lit llll SI III 
soup tliini lot it hi h nilil pi n i il m i old H ill 1 
and bung tins tin/ i/ind r rllt/ to iln bodin' pond 
The mten h iiugi bi twa i n tin pun ol tin tbsii md 
the ixtonil wibi, win h m s pun nti d by tin 
foi nn r pi moss, In n id,i pin without lm ilium 
‘The solu 1 ill lint sipidoni tituoit-oit tin tli h in 
dissolved in the w ito, ami tin w dt r pintnii 
into the intomr of tin m i-s w I. i li it • xti u ts mon 
or less eoinplettlv I Ik tit sb I is , whili tin rfonj• 
guns, m sapid mittiri mil bv tin ipintum ol 
altnuiieii wlm li is commonly i irn>\ d bv skiuimm", 
ns it nscs to tin sort ik ol tin w ito, wlnu 
coagidafxd, the mi it I>>s,s its toubrness, uni 
becomes tough and haul and xi > etcn without 
the soup, it not only loses much of ill nutritive 
jrropertn s, but also ot its dun std ll.tv -bit lug a 
Rexeanhm on Oie Olmnisti y of Food p 1 d S 

Roasting is apphed much moic to meat than 


to vegetables Both m roasting and broiling meat, 
the first application of heat should bo considerable 
aud rapid, so as, to form an outer coating of coagu¬ 
lated albumin (| ust as m boiling), which retains 
the mitiituo hi ittus within the cooked moat. In 
roosti tl nn at, no thing is r< moved but some of the 
suporliml fit and the giavy, wbuh is itself ttn 
ntide of lootl 'J lie ollist of )ousting on such 
Mgitibhs is ipplis null pot.itoiH is to under them 
moic liututin mtl ibgistilde than tluv would be 
m tin i iw stitt by splitting their st,uih grams, 
anil remit ring tin in inoii solubh 

I’, ikmg (i| \ ) at ts m tin s une milliner as roast¬ 
ing but nn it thus looked is b s vv holt some, ill 
const ({mint ot its In no; limn linpugmited with 
t nipy it mn itu oil 

Fi vino is tlu most ob)t i tiomible <>f all kinds of 
tooktiv In tins o]h ritinii, In it is usually tmplud 
bv tin nilt mu ilium ot boding lit oi oil Various 
piotlut Is of tin ib composition ol tin tat arc sot 
liti whnli tit \t ly obnoxious to tin stoiuoilis of 
in\ ilitls 

Lulu" h is Ik wn tli it s dti d nn it is, m so far ns 
null it mu l t tiiiit rm tl in mm b tin Hunt state as 
nit it fitim vvlm li good soup lus bun mult Atter 
tli dih is bun nibbitl uul sjn inkli d with dry silt, 
i bum is 1 1 n on il iniimutmg in bulk to oik thud of 
tin limit t nut until in tlu i iw tlisli This brim is 
ti mod to unit nn t 1 n k <|ii entity oi albumen, 
ol ul 'I i {dm pb iti s, 1 u tu u id, pot isli, t rt it me, and 
in itimiu siil ist mi t t \\ lilt li in k si nti il to the 
t oust it utii ni ol tin tli sb, vvbuh tin it ton loses ill 
mi 1 1 it i ,< \ d in in [it opoi lm t to (lull ibsti u lion 

llu pi i st iv it urn oi tood uipuus some uotiet* 

'I Ini I nn thud \ i/ , jut si i v itinn by t oltl, prt scr 

\ it urn by tli* t i be mo n r m md pu seiv ition by 

idlin' in notu id in tlu o tu b *imnii ics The 
In i is only ol mmpiidiiilv limittd ipplnatloti 
till u t mill, known h \pptil’ mttliotl, li is bun 
siiKi'slidlv listd in tin I tifjiidt it ivy for many 
M Us, till < lm t nb|( ( 1H >n to it 1 1 it ( i vpensi the 
thud imtlioil in|int e hi li.vt llu nly bttn, the 

i h ii i ti i ol tie im d mil 11 lull i it both tli tit lint 

m niitiiliii mill nil , md ii to illy inpiiious if it 
for im s jiiiii'i[ut old i out muons titiili of dut 
to I'ik'i mttluils hi must uid pn si n ition by 
> sol no pt* si)\ ilioij mill su, n .uul wdli vinegar, 
uul jin mi ibou by illymg It is will known 

Hid in* it u 11 ndi d in 1 iiinkt lust s its It lulcnoy 
ti | mt 11 1 y, tie iilet in* t bom ninth tin smoke 
dimts i(s iiitisiptn [uopi ity In mg irtiRoti, or 
ohm il in .1 boil, iSmokttlint it itijiiiri s ipituJiar 
tuli i dul tnjiuii md i mm what luid tolimst- 
t r < i I ip it id in, ill it nutritivi < oiistitm nts, 
md >-i llius pn I i dih to sdltd mi it iSiigu and 
x mt ,u in i hi'IK imployid m tin presi i v ition of 
v.gvt bh [iiodo It 'l)n iii si impoit mt inodt of 
pn i \ mg if tol. of food \ h Dm iinmil or vi gc 
til.li ) by dm t diyin Mi it is < of Ul) into 
sm ill 1 k i moiit l r,u hIij ol m noh thick, and 
\t ' I ddi into in dl i p km i liny .in nti lined 

if i I i_h 1* inpi r 1 1 ui i >o v to loigultfci the 

ill,mm n >i d tin y an tl i u 1 mojili t iy di siccated 

by i i pii on to i iiiii'Ot ol vi i y hot diy air At 

thi * ondosion of tin pi ok s, tlu > Ik i s of linat aie 
(putt hod id pn < ot i In i v t lit tl apyKSiriWieo 
Di M tin I (Do llu I 'uiii/ionlom of Food, 1850, 
p ITJjr-pi i» in ln_h ti nos of tins tin thud, which 
Ik lm Inin- li son in [ ration in Vim ‘Food 
thus [in,mill’ In says, ‘wbillnr it be animal 
oi vi, til.li, In tlu advante.f (1) of remaining 
in ,i tn-li loiidi'iriii though fr<dy expos'd to the 
itinn [ilnn for i prt it nurnbir of years, and (2) 
ot tiling 11 die eil to on tiflii of it* original bulk 
fmni Us hivmg lost idl its water’ He adds, that 
tbt i>u.strved vegt tables resume their bulk when 
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boilt <1 m water, and that they so completely retain potato starch, sugar, clarified mutton suet, and 
tin ir aioma, that it is ofti n difficult to distinguish \ minis mineral substances, such as chalk, plaster of 
In lie e i n soups made wltli them, and otuers prepared Pam, rul < irtli, red ochre, and Venctul earth. 


with flesh veget ibhs tin last thru being used as colouring matters 

The adulteration of food of almost every kind is 'i In ululti rations of bin, wine, and epn da are 
unfortunate!} so common a custom, that nm bmiii d . imtn (d m tin urtieks dee ott d to thosi snlpicts. 
space will mi nly allow of mu noticing a li w ol tin I mti/it) is ulnlUnti d with watir, sulphuric aud, 
leading points hi ri gud to it I burnt Migu md sormtiuu s with chillies, grams ox 

W/u<it /loin is not unfteepientlv adultn itid w ith | p u ulisi uni pjroligmous acid The English law 
one or mine of tin following substanus flout ol illowsom put of Milphuiie anil to 1000 of a niegar, 

In ms, Indian inni, r\<, or 11 < <, potato dndi ilittn ! with tin ui w nt pitsn\ing it horn ib eoinjiositinn, 

chalk, carboniti of migrusu, bone dust, pi isti t ol 1 but In IIihmII found tint m muiyuno, tluec oi 
Tarts, sind, lit}, At I In m umi uiitteM tin } f mi (i in s flit ligil iniounf w is pn si nt It appeals 
ndcrioi Hums and stuih tLo fitth or no Mimin' ti‘»in i \ ul * m • tikiuhiiou thi pull unentai} i oni 
harm, most of tin imagine uuttm m po itin K junttn on adultci items, th if aiMioi and coueisiae 
injurious, mil of tin si, ilum (mu nt tin eoniiiiou i ’ >-h 1 lun iti in im muoirimon ingM dients in vuxegu 
adultei itimis) IS tin win-.) Jin In ie In i d n lion ol In i omit < turn with \ungir in ill ly 11 ] u I PuLl 

Win it lloui on tin i-} ti in is input dm to tin I u„i lb H isi ill iniKsid Iti dull not jut kb s fm copptr, 

quantity 1 of soluf>li plm ,>!■ iti s wlin h it tout ut.H ml elision ml tint jiouonous until mini ui less 

Whin alum is ndtli d, tin si phosph iti s m diioni ibuudmtly in oil ot tin in, ‘m tlun in a \ny 

post d ui tin pi im t ss of in ikiim bn id tin |ihos]ihniii tonsuhiibh i (u in tit v in mu in high!} dilettuous 

and of tin phosphates mutiiic' with tin iliinnni of imount mil m two m pmsouoiis unoiint ’ Pic 
the aliuii, mil fonning m insolnlili imnpniiinl tin si i u d hints indae i ( ibh s (i spn i ill} goosibi mes, 

beneficial itlict of tin soluble phosph iti s is thus ilmh u b, gu i lie igi s, md oliaes) ui otti n also con 


Arrow loot is idultei iti <1 with pot do tlmn, si"o, 
stmt h, Are Out of Tit suupli s i v mum d by 111 
Hass ill, 22 win ululti i iti d, mil in 10 ot tin 
simples then w is starts!} apirticb ot tin gtininu 
nrticli 

iHui/or of the liifmiu kinds is oi i ision illy ululti r 
ati d with flow, gum, st mb siig ii, As It lsottinn, 
howi vor, impute thin mti utum illy ululti litul 

Pep/iei IS adultci itid with linseed, luustud si i d, 
wheat Worn, At 

Cni/iimi l'iji/m is adulti i ill d with int ]i ul 
venmliou, lid otlni, bin L dust, eoimn m silt, 
turniLru, Ax 


t mini iti d 1 ugi ly w ith i opjit i lu tin sc e ist s, the 
to (linn, s l"o, i oppi i it in (Iinsnli i ibh iplintlty liny be' tasil} 
IIIIUI d by 111 di til till by pi li mg a pn < ( ol pulislu el lion orstcil 
n 10 ol tin in tin uspietul liipml tm 21 bonis to which wt 
t tlu gt miuii juiynuisly uhl i Im <'topn ot mtiic icul 'Hie 
tnppti will In ih positi , ,i tin non Oi ammonia 
ii illy ululti r m ly In uldiil to the i i d in uliuli tin pn kli s 01 
Jt is oft< in l, 1 1mt wm lying, win ii d coppt i is pusent, a him 
illiiitul tint is iliwlopid \\< should Ik Mispu mils ol all 

must ild si i il, jnikhs obits, pit an d gooM burns, Ac, with a 
jintn ill ulV blight gu i n tint 

Ui lid h id Mill is usitilly In Inn.I to Ik liibb to numer 
oinni m silt, oils nlultu itious, smli u Hum, ihilk, mislied 
hi nils An It ippi iis, homiii, ftoiu Oi 11 css ills 


Mo Mm il is lai gely ululti i iti d with onlin iry md n si min s on 1 inubm milk tli it, i a m in l il roll, 


jinn flour, liusuil im il md tin imru md i ]itbit 
chromate 1 ot hid is sometimes ublid tei impniM 


w iti i ii tin only utiilti i item 
e\ munitions ot ‘go uiphs 


Hu ii suits ot the 
i n tint Id Witt 


Hi Htssill sulumtted -12 sjm i mu us g‘ iiiiirn, md tint 11 wue ululti l iti d, tin 


tiiilnni imisistm 1 ' pnnnpilly m the iilditieui ot 
w'til, tin jie iei lit ig* s ol w lueli v n ie il fiom 10 to It) 
pi i eint, .. bill w iti t In the attieh JVllLlc 


of mustaid to i \ imm itmu , the whole ot them tuition lunsistm" pmuipilly in tin ulditiein ot 
oontaini d win at f loin mdtmmiru W'tu,tln peiuntigisol w lueli v u n il fiom 10 to It) 

(Iwi/rr is triipiinlly ululti i iti d (hit of 21 pi i nut, m nm bill w iti i In the at tide MlUc 
samples, Di H vss ill found tli it 11 ton! mud i ai mils wi sh all di suibi tin nn ms ol ti sting the piuity of 
kinels of flom, giound tn i Cayenne juppi i, must ml this flunl 

husks, and tutmi ue, wliuh in most eisia tnijuiil If span piinuttiil, we might c\t< nil tin list of 
most of the so c died guurei almunluy sulist mi i s li ible to idultei ition to a 


husks, and tutmi tic, wliuh in most eisia humid If spin ]n unit till, wi might c\t< ml tin list of 
most of the so c il h d guurei almunluy sulist mi t s luble to idultei ition to a 

Out of 2b sam|ih s of muni \pm ? lb woie found much gie ilei length In t (inclusion, we may 
by Di lias nil to lontun sign mull, grouinl me, unntk, tint as i general rule, ululti r atoms of 
wheat f him, A e an mg aim natiiii, such as flours and slaichcs of 

Cun y pun tli i (q v ) w as found by Dr TI issall to a anous kinds ui lust ditirte'il liv the microscope, 
lio very commonly ululti litul only 7 spe ennuis while elunncd au ily sis is usually necessary for the 
out of 26 hung guanine lu S ot the' simples detection ol mmii il ululti i it ions Dr H assail a 
re d lead w as detected The he ipn ut uwj of emins Ailulh mhow, Jhtatnl is a putect e}clopeciba on 
may thus often gi\c use' to the 1 elm ise known is tins subnet 


out of 26 hi mg gemnni lu S ot the simples detection 
reel lead was detected 'Pile heepu ut u,e of tuuns A/hi/hni 
may thus often gi\c use 1 to the 1 ehsi iso known is tins subj 
lead palsy 

The mlultcl itious of Im both by the Chinese i ‘ 
and in this countiv an too numerous foi us to POOP 
mention hie 1 H tssall’s Adulttiutiom /hinted pp fistnalo 
65- 104. In i mt ai 

Coffee, in its powdered form is not min lv laigelv iSiluinih 
adulterated with ihieoiy, hut uiihtiondli with s, atatti 


POOL isee Cot r r rooi 


POOLS, I i ysi ox Thi Horn ms kept the 
fi stia al ol Siturn, m l)i eemlici u- .a time of general 
In iin * and nicily During till brie t seasml of the 
■S ilum ilia (ij a ), the sine reclimd on lus master’s 
siat at table the master waited upon his slave, anti 


roasted gram, loots acoins, saw dust, i xhausted tan soiiity,foi tlu moment, si i meel to lu turned upside 
(termed Croats), eufhni (the sieds of a luikish down 1’he giotesijue inisipiuaih surmed the 
plant), burnt sugu, and (worst of all) bake'd horns pagan ereeel which give it birth, and not only kept 
and bullocks’ liter lu tlu (,hnnlnli/ Journal o! its plaei among the Christians, hut, in the face of 
the < 'hinuuil iSoliCi/ tor Apul 1 S"iO, then is m sole mu inutile mas of fithcis md euum iis, found its 


excellent lleport by Messrs Ciiliim, Stenhouse 
and Campbell on the mode of di tu ting M git ibh 


way into the ceremonial of tlu thustun Church 
It whs < ailed, at iliilcrcut times inel places, by 


substances mixed with eoflii hm whole roastnl | m my different names but 1 ns latteily come to be 
cothe is not safe fiom idnIteration, a pateut bay mg j hi st known as the Feast ot Tools ( Ftatuin Faluorum, 
been aetually taken out to mould clucoiy into the i lt\tum Slullurum) 


form ot eoffte lx men 


The circumstames of the obscnance were almost 


-- — --—— - - - - - V»'UV* > wuvu II vis I«iui\rav 

Corjifi and Chocolate are adulteiuted with flour, | mtmitely \aned, but it w t is everywhere marked by 



FOOL’S PARSLEY—FOOT. 


the same spirit of brood, boisterous drollery, and 
coarse but not ill natured caricature The donkey 
played such a frequent part in the pageant that it 
was often called the Feast ol \sscs {Fislitm Audio 
ram) In some places, the ass of Balaam was figured, 
in others, the ass winch stood Ik side the lining* i 
m which tin infant Sav mm w is 1 ud , else u hi ri', the 
ass on wlinh tin A'trun iml Child llid to Egypt, 
or the ass on whn h .lisus r<sh into Jemsikm in 
eyery lust uu<, tlu ii was limn 01 h >s ittcinpt it 
dramatic lipr< nut u ion tin thi itn Ik mg gi iui illv 
the chn f i nun U nt tin plm mil tin words uni 
at turn ot tin di im lining oltm ouhndby its book 
of ccrcmonn s Xt \ 11 d i itu ils of this suit m still 
prosorud ilmt wliuh w is mi ust it l’x nrv us, in 
Vranu, his i lulun oidnin. tin pi u st »ln n In 
disnussi s till tnlu.li itloll to In i\ tlmi turns uul 
oidcnim tlu pioph to In n thru turns ni umni 

Ah the ihs w i, h ,1 tow mis tlu ultu In Misgiutul 
with a hymn ui mm stm/is, of vlin li the lust runs 
thus 

Uni nils )i utdius, 

\<lv lit IV it \ Mills 

Pulrlu r it fmti sunu , 

Sunnis ipti sunns 
Jit silt 1 / f /it ’ 

fl Mini tlu H n mus of tin I 1 st 
l‘lis-ni„s mi til, Imimy In 1st ’ 

I urn tin Unnki i stout mil lion,' 

At itil mu pai ks to p u i tloii} 

Until, Ml Ihlllltt/ I, Wtt\ 

Win H tin ass did not (iniu upon tin sfigi tlu 
(hu f point oi tin file* 11 v m tli< iln turn ot i nun k 
popt, pituuih, iiidnid in liluslmp bishop, in 
ihl nit Tin si mimu di .minus took sm li tillis is 
1 I’ojm of Pools,’ Vh liluslmp ol Holti ’ i)dm it 
of Nnmxkidls,’ ‘Boy Bishop’ ‘ 1 ’ituinli of ‘sots’ 
‘Abbot ol 1 mi ison,’ mil thi hki On tin diy of 
tlmr tin turn tiny olti n took poss,s,mu ot Ok 
iliuichiH, uul i M n mi iMuu dl\ ti an stud tin pit i 
foiiu nicf ot tlu ihurihs highc.t ollm, tlu miss, 
in tin clnmh's lmlust plm, tin lit u In soini 
convents, tlu nuns disguisul tlninsilvis in nuns 
elothi s, i li mti il nun k si i mi s indiliitiil a ‘Jit tb 
alibi ss,’ who foi tint cl ay took tin plm ot tlu n il 
ibliiSH 

’Jhf heist of 1 ools in nut mini dsilf m m my 
jilati s till tin lb loiiu itmn m tin Ibtli < i ntmy \t 
Ailtdiis, in tin south of In mu it ninnol til! thi 
year 1041, wluu wi hivi it disiubid by in iyi 
witmss in i littu to tlu plnlosoplu i (Inssem'i 
Tlu bum w ih is iiMid, i iliurib uul tin aitois, 
iln smug tlu nisi lus m juusts’ robi s tiinml msidi 
out, re id priyirs from books tumul upudi down, 
tlnough spfctaihs of oi uigi ]>d using toil or 
flour for inunsr, mini n bibbliinint of i onfusul 
cues, anil tlu niiinu In Bow mgs ot < ittli, anil 
grunting of pus 

The hiatory ot tin Fi ast of 1 ools h is 1« i n trtati il 
m seycral woiks , tin lust is tin Alt .nunr pom 
smir it I’lltxtmit th In litr'ih* buns by Du’I illmt, 
published at L uisaum in 1711 , ri pi mti il it Paris m 
1751, and again m tlu limit d th t (’< iiuuuiua il 
Coutumex ft/qiowi th Tom h i Pmpin, tome vm 
(edit PrudUomnu, ISO 1 )) 

FOOL’S PARSLEY (Atthus t Cunapt am) an 
umbelliferous plant, vi ry conirnoii ns a wml in 
gardens and fields m Bntun, and in most jnrts of 
Europe, somewhit mumbling pirsliy in its foliagi 
and general ippcaranu, ho tint si rums aieidcnts 
bave occurred from its bung nnstiki n forthut hub, 
it being a poisonous plant, som< what resembling 
hemlock in its projicrtics With tin curled vanity 
of parsley it cannot easily be confounded, which is 
even on other accounts to be prefirred, and when 


: di flowir it is readily known from every other plant 
in Bntish pinleim by its umbels wanting general 


r *i( j 





1 I'ool s Push y |a in i d imdii 1 J Common Psrsloy, 
li nf mid /i in ml u mlii j 

«, I'ulul lunlii l of Unit ■* iiuslu , f (nut nf common yu«lcj, 
i iliiiiii of utmiuun puslij 

uiuilmris uul lining puliil involncrts of tluce 
sh mb i h ivi s hanging down mi one sub 

KlOT is tin most uiniiium unit of liiunl measure 
di mu tin win Id It lus buu ivuhnUy taken 
ougiiiiUy finiii tlu h 11gib iif tin human foot, aud as 
th it. \ un h m h ngtli, so dins tlu ini asnrc , taih 
uiimtiy, uul it mu turn i uli town baying a loot of 
its own 1 lu thin loot on nuns tbit ounr nu>Ht 
hujiniith in tlu I’iris foot, or pud dr tin, the 
(Cumin) Jllu insli loot, mil tlu I'nglish Compand 


with flu Fr< in li tin In (- 
stand thus 

M ig 

In, ih font U I'M S 

1 u iw if P I 4^ l 

1 licnifl’t ii 0 i ^ • 


t Jhfl'KI fut Eng), tiny 

Jnelir* Fiiflliili 

P ll ik f< ot 12 7 H 912 

hhdilKhit 


In round muidum 4<» Kmuli f<ct-^40 KntfliHli 
b f it blun m Cum bit -- ,17 English, and 67 
I n in li fi 11 74 Klu n T hi HuHHiun foot is equal 

to tin English Almost i vi ry Cirmaii state has a 
ilifli ii nt foot llu lilu msli foot is that used in 
PniKsii 'I In loiigisl foot ou lining is the old 
'I urm loot - 20 ini In s English Many local feet aie 
only ibinit It) ini In y Tlu foot li is almost uniformly 
bun (Undid into 12 im lus , tin null into P2 lines, 
ofti u into ti ntlia 'Iln i ri in li pud until is the 
thud put of flu inctri Sit V Alto, MriKK. 

]<’0<)T, in A <i he Si i AIrri l, A i nsr 

FOOT, Sin ( if.Hi oi hit In dim nbing the 
alt tit till ( of the foot, it is (Xjiiilunt to com 
nu im with a bru f notiic ol tlu bones which 
on in m it In in in, tin m an 2(> in number, 
mil m in mgi d in tin 11 tuifni il groujw vise, 
tlu tu d boms, whu h ire tlu linidt rmost, the 
mi t it us il bom s, which oi i upy tlu middle portion, 
md tin pliiluigis ol flu tots antinorJy The 
t usil bom , si vt ii in nunibir, .ire short and thiek, 
uul form tlu hu 1 ind tin hinder part of the 
lnsti p 'iln upjsiiiiost su lig 1) is called tlie 
astnii/iili m, fiom its snppow d ri st niblance to the 
dm nsi <1 by tin Itomaiib Abovi, it is artienlatod 
or n, joiuti il w th tin two lMines of the leg, the 
tthtii anil fihula, and through these bones the whole 
weight of the body is thrown upon the two 




foot 


aniia'i'ilt lit lurid, it is connected with and rests 
ii]ion the on calcw, <n litel bone, ■which is the largest 
hum <it the foot Iuinu di itoly in front of it, and 
supporting it m tins direction, is the nrujiliaid oi 
boat like hour fn front of the at uphold lioni arc 
tho thiee ruiujorm or nidge bones, and on tliL 
outer side of tin cuneiform boms, and in front of 
the os calf is, is tin t uhoul bom Wt mi flom ttu. 
furine that tlu front row of tarsal horns is tom 
posed of the tliree tunciform boats on tlu mutr wdf 



1 j 1 

T lu cloi i 1 tti * * i * ill* h ft foot 

J, tho nutragnlii*' Its nj p« i inLiiiilu m f u i , 2 iIh intm hm 
fKtnmiU, w hit b iTtitiilitc 4 \ till I) 1 lit » iphnul bun* 

3, the iw min oi l»n I In in J, fJw sc lplmict Imm , ft tJw 
IMtoiml < unciform l*nm (» tin mnhln curn M un hint 
7 tilt p\tfl?ial < UTM l(nl 111 hoi t s (111 tl|l«iul In n< n , till 
I 1 K t itmsil lif in - of tin III ( nit! iif nil tin lo 11 , tit 
ill st mill ti c«‘iid plml iii„i of tin »i it tii 1J It, H, the 
fli-st, Kumd, irid fluid ]>h tl ittj i s of tin siioikIIik 

of tin foot villi of tlu tuboid bom ivtiinillv 'll c 11 
an five mi I it ns il boms |>i 1114 loin ml om loi 

catli toe Lull ( urn iloun bom i> loumitcd with 
om, mil tlu uihoid horn villi two, or tin si nuti 
tvisil bom 1 lli hind, tin \ 10 tlosi to,i tin 1 but 
as tiny run foi v uds, tin \ divii u lightly from 
out anotlu 1 und tin 11 otimn i mis lot upon 1 hi 
ground, mil Inmil In hml\ ot tin tins Tiny ion 
stitutc the toll]) li t ol tin msti p '1 In inn lining 
bones in tliosi ol tin tots and ill liiimd tin 
])luilttinf <«, < ub tot bum 1 , thru ul tin si boms 
ivtiptltig tin cit it lot w hn li li s tmlv two (\ 
Hinular law holds loi tlu bunt ot tlit hind tub 
jmgi r having time ]»bilmcis but tin thumb toil \ 
two ) 

'Ilio msti (> is (ottiposid of tlu si Mil Ills il ind 
the Iiu int t itusil liom s which in so ni’iigid ill*l 
connutid (etc tig J1 as to foini 111 mb bom tin 
eitiemit) ot tlu 1ml bom to tin bills ol tho tins 
This is i tiled tlu pi ml 11 mil, finm jdanta, tin 
soli of tin foot 'I hr istrmilus louns the 

summit 01 kivitom of this mil mil ti iiisnnts the 
weight which it iiitivts posUmulv to tin toil, 
nil mtinoily lt> tin bills id tin tins Ibis tic'in 
exhibits tin irt mgi mi nt ol tlu film and 1 mini t 
in tlu intmoi ot tin boms, md slows tint tin 
gr< vti r liunibit of tin in, in 1 li li bom lollow the 
tlmiturns of tin two pillirs ot tin mil and thus 
give the git attst s‘ ri ngth to tin bones in the 
ttireitious m which it 1 a most 1 conned 
410 


1 be bones, w here they articulate w ith one another, 
art covered with a tolerably thick layei of highly 
1 Instu cartilage, and by this means, together with 
the very slight movements of which each lxme u 



J Ill’s fit,(i 10 1 ( pu m ills 1 m (lnm tlirotiwh tho lovrr irul of the 
t hn and thiou^h the intiipihmH 11 n hn 1 bom 1 , tho 
h tphoid bon* I the inti rn il turn lfoim btmi md the bourn 
of thi pnit tor AicpnMiitH (lu pi ml ir lip uni nt and B 
tb< in ft i lot r ilt nun si i]ihmd litriimnt juv-ine flom tho 
iiu I I Kirn , I, to tlu m iplnml I C i'- om of two mii d! hones 
i illt il s( sumoul bone- u y u ill\ found it the lull ot the 
j^n it ti i I lu lints #duu tlu du.pi situin of the 1 nmtiflo or 
pi tt< si ol ninth tlu vinous hones hi uimpo ul lluclc it 
lu i il'fiip the conu r nuns cil^cs of tlu boms n pit suits the 
r u till f 

ca]nl»li , l ill Hi nt (It it\ is L,lAt ll If’r llu foot, 
mil Km i tjii< ntly t*> tin K |>, wlin It would be dto 
gitlui wvidin, d llu pi min mil win nwiiposid 
of mu Miuli in is nt 1 iiu 'I Ins 1 1 istu lty is fu 
g|i dii in llu m t * 11 * >i jijli u ul tin mb w bull is 
(Oiii|i() id nt Iiu i om)> n it’ll k long boms loping 
gi id 11 dly to tlu tumid tb in in tlu p<» ti not ]>illai, 
wlmli i s'nit liuiow, mil toni]’ isid of i single 
bom whu li ij i s,! kL dmo t viitn dlv iioin till 
mkb to t'n , 11 hi nd lb ni, in pmipm, horn <i 


lu lehl, w i dw iv 
id tin loi nil 
should fi 1 1 it 1 >y 
In i I 

V 11 fi 11 m i to 

(si i foi i \ mpl 


i u b umi to dictit 11]*<111 tin lulls 
thus bn ik tlu sin, L who h wt 
ti nb id \ i di u i lull d upon the 


my si uni u d woik on anatomy 
t.iiy’s „1 milium |i]> ITS lt> 4 ) 
will stn vv tbit tin lignin un v hi* h nniti tlusc 
! I.UIH s to urn mot lit i inti by vv bull tlu movt limits 
ot i nil bom upon tlu otluis an liniitul, in vuy 
mini tmi \\ i 1 ill unit Iv mitu i two of llusi 
li„ miu nts i li i liu„ tbiv-i vvliosi n turn is i spt * l illy 
obvious in in uni in mg tin slnpt ot tlu plmtir 
I anb Om, tin jitanlm hiiiumiif ( \, fu> li), of great 
Istnngth, ptsis hum llu until 1 surf n t of the 
| hn! bom in ii its ivtnmitv foivv inis to tilt curls 
I ot tlu mi t it us il bom it tin ding to lb Uiinipluj 
j (/Vk I! mini it I’niit (iiul l/n II annul Ha ml, ISCil, ]i 
J'ii Most in itomists tin not tint. it quiti so tar 
1 toiw ml ‘In otlui winds’ (vm tjimti imm l)r 
| llumphi \ s \ olimu ), ‘ it <_\tc mis lutvvi in tin low i st 
' ))omts ot tin two pill lit ot tlu mb glidin' or 
| holding tin m m tlu n pluis, md jiri veutmg thur 
| lu in , tinnst (siimhi when pussiin is nude upon 
, tin kty bom (III just ns th* “ tu bt nn ’ ot a toof 
rtsnts tlu tenth m v to outwnd ) it Ming of tho 
suit s win u w tight is hid upon tlu summit The 
1 h.imint, hovvcvci, lias in ailv uitagi whu li no tie 
li* mi i ui tver pos«tss masniiii h is n rpuritity of 
timscul u libna an uttichul along tin liuulei pait 
! of its upptr sutfaci These instantly rrsjiond to any 
i dt m md th it is m uh upon tin in, lu mg thrown into 
; nniti u tioii dirtetly tbo loot tomlus the ground, 
mil thu lone of thar conti iction id pioportiouatc 

* This, and several of the following diagrams, have 
lu on copied, with L»r Hui iphij s permission, from The 
Human Foot and the Human Hand 



FOOT 


to the degree of pressure w hieh >8 made tijxin the 
foot In addition to its ottue of binding the bones in 
their pi<wes, the ligament serves the further purpose 
of protecting from prevail o the tender strut tures 
— the blood vessels nerves and muscles that In 
aboio it m the hollow of tin foot Anotlui veiy 
strong ligament (B, m the figun) pouts from the 
under and lore part of the lit il bom, (F) to thu 
under parts of the sciphonl bone (11) It uiuleiln s 
and supports the round In ol of the asti igdiw, iml 
has to lie.ii a guat <h il of the wught whnh is 
transmitted to th it horn from the It g It possi ssi s 
a quality at lilt, h tin ligimmt just dt xu iln d, uul 
most ligaments hue not w, i Instn ity r I Ins is 
very import mt foi it Blows the lit ul ot tin hit 
bout (I)) to ih si c ml i litth it 1 u n pusiim ih iu uli 
Upon it, miliums 1 1 up i.’mi win n tin pitssun is 
nmotut, uni in gins mitiiiil is i t mii to 

the othii pi mi nms foi pit \ i utii i ]tis, mil toi 
guingtisi mil distil ill to tin slip —Huinphiy 

op III , pp .'I, i 

f J In spot oiii ulmhtln lie mu nt 11 tvlinds is 
till \u ik< s( m tin loot tin i ti < iltis In mg thin 
iinmippiHtid bj un bums addition d uippoit is 
limit ii i, illoidid ulnn it is most mpmid 1 >\ tin 
ti ndon ot i stion.' nm ill, tin //out i < n tilmri (fi, 5 
I!), it huh p issi s ti run tin link of tin tilni (tin 

elm I 1 mm oi tin It i f ) ioiuid tli linn i inkh to In 

institi l into tin Imu i put n| lit min i mint ol 
tin si iplionl limn It not mill 11 pn ntl\ li ippi ii 

that tin isti \_r iln In ib p i it I ii i m iittnhiilli slip 

|Mi)tid m Imm it In m_ o,i i i\i i_,liti <1, disiiinlsj 

slight!V In lou it jiii >|ii i It id i ui-ing i liiui 1111 g 1 
of tin mil md i tl > 11 ■ in ii _ ul till uli ot tin I 
foot 'J In d ti 1 1 v In n sli I t i 1 ii m n i ‘ \i < it I 

ankk ’ uh ii mm diiidid it j tiim d ‘ Il it 

foot ’ and ill i\tn on i i si tin 1" oh mu di si i ml 
to sill ll m i \ti lit. i i i n o to K ndi l tin min i nli 
ot t'n toot tonus whin it it itm ill y In i Id In 
coin a\i 

Un ih tm miti ot silin li m in jk ikmg K ol mb 
gn it pi ictn ilimpoitui i lb it Mi sb ill ubl i ti u , 
winds ibout it must i iiinmoii i iu . i 


of the ltttl (by the first joint) is accompanied by a 
rolling ot tlic foot inwards (by the second joint), 
and tu an mt nosed fl< xnir of the plantar arch 
(by the thud pmit), and the raising of the toes is 
lutompimul b\ a lolling of the foot oitHwards 
and a s tin i/ht<mm; ut the suit hce Humphry, op, 
at ,]t iJ 

'tin joints howinr liuidv allow of movements, 
they do not i tit it tin in tins is tin ipenal function 
ot the limsiks and i uli of the tlneo movements 



I i , 

rill! II, UK h pn iii 1 s inn ut iin mu iIi s "ml tiiuloiin scon on 

11" illl" I slill 1*1 111! Ilf, 111,I li'Ot 
tin gistHii iii mills "ml sdli uv imi , U* fmnuns tin imi»rlt* 
iif On i ill ii Iln I« lulci Aililllil l Iln pusli mil lllliiil 
uni i ii , I Us iintln" li ll,i inni i mil, I tin miti rtnr 

HI" il nms , ll l ii In il "Inn i li tin f i uni "Mill lllill lif’lnir 
to lit mu i ii ,1 umi lhnm limit , /,tlu lliwu li mlon of tin 
in it Ini 

u b u i mil" it i d i i lb i l d by spi nil pi mips of 
iiinihs I In lint si in s ul mn\i nu ntv li muiily 

dti < ti il 1 1\ t In 11 mil ill i M/ , ( 1 ) tin hi un l< s <>/ tin ’ 

tr///(lig i \), ittidud iIiiim to tin bum l ul tin 

ttil 1 1 md li _ md hduw by tin I'nnhi Ji Inllil Iu 
lilt 111 l 1 l*i Illl (g) tin /111 hunt tlllllll (tin it, 15 ), 
it t ii In rl dsn tu (In tilni md In Ion by its 

ti ml Hi tu tin si iphuid bom, md ( l) Hit, s/ioil 


Dltrt Ul t M (> J It J Hill III Illl l! M Illl ll /'(t li/fit J k 
espuillly b ibli tu mini 1 t m mi him ll Iln 
t lnld In put Upon its tilt Ih ton tin bonis md 
ll guilt lits - i spi 11 illy tin 1 1 11 * l m t mil ' i nmidi 
to 111 ll its Ml 1 Jit ud -MlI lli,lilt, till , I ot 

fomtetn- l pi nod it wlin li moth s wy (pm k 

and tin body 11 lisi ipu iitlv itt mis i i ohshIi i ibli 
and lipnl iiiliuijh ition d wudd 11 "y■ '*’> 

JIUSOllS of this Ml Ul (llill-'ill III III l II it ( *-|l 

oil thill Inf uul pi ill ip dditimidly tu ( my 
Wi lghts (is, foi i\mipli, Initdu is’ uidliiktl 'buys 
and young wiisi m mb), tin di mu s tb it Hit 'not 
will oci hi ah mi ii isi d 

Wi noyt mnu tu Un nummi its ol tin hud upon 
the ltg We ,ii lun i striking tomb n it ion of 
vaiiety of moMiuint with _ mid smnti I Ins 
combi u itmn is dli i ti l liy tin liiuno mils ution 

of threi joints i leli ol whidi acts m a dilution 

difli rent Imm tlx "tin i, 

Th* fiistof Un Sf piuils is till inkh joint vibn li 
18 foi mid by tin bums ol tin h - tin tile i md 
hbul.Tr-abovi, and the i tnailux in low By tins 
joint, the foot is bint or sti light* in il ou tin ltg 
The seeoml joint is In tvu i n tb. aslngdiis and tin 
heel-bone, and iL pi units tin toot to In rolbd 
inwards or outwaids , vvli b tin thud joint n 
bdween the Inst and suond row oi taisit boms 
-- mmcly, Intwecn tin isti igilus md iml born 
behind, and tin a< iphoid and mixed boms in trout, 
and allows the digice of uirvatim of tbeplantu 
arch to lie increased or dimiuirtml within cirtam 
limits. The following is the oidu m which tin 
movements of these ttiree joints occui the raismg 
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Tlii fi in p i. hi * i th s "mi ii iln mu i Ii i iml li nitons on lUo 

Ollt< I Mf if til < l< y IIH 1 Ul t 

J lovw r* ( no of li 'iii i« fninin (. tbc oui/i m) I* f P, lh< filiort 

fi tm) u iini*( U iltulwd i b >< • to li< (limit and bt low by 

Jt i i «>n (i t t)i n ih i nf’itiml born J, tho lonfr 
fill il ii iii'Hcr, uh tiufl n U) running hr Inml tin ontrr ankla 
md umli i (In in ii|» to Im iii< t it ii h u bum« of tin praftt 
jot ( to inirrmi oi 111 m! ftbnl 11 mimic ntt irln (1 abo\« 

to tin ii!n ' t no' b low i\ jh trnilon Uh tu tho outer 

im i it J bom , A, the ixUihoi tho tens 

jiluilai (in 1, C| diirl i abovi to the fibula, and 
hdo« 1\ id t<ml hi io tm onto iiutatarsil bone, 
'11a (iiiiinu'ii wJuh t<mlon is inserted into 
tin hulnom hi lnm uul v>ry powirful, for m 
laismg the 1ml, tiny hut to laihc the weight of 
the body 'I he othu two muscles, the posterior 




FOOT 


titrial and the short fibular, turn round the inner 
and the outu ankle respectively, and are inserted 
into the inner aud the outer edges of the instep, 
the former beiug attached to tho scaphoid, and the 
latter to the outer metatarsal bone They not only 
assist to raise the ankle, lmt support it laterally 
The muscle whose timlon is on tin mm r bull of 
the foot (the pustc nor tibial), cfh ets thi two move 
nienta which are issue uited with tin raising of the 
heel bono, namely, the turning of tin foot mw irils, 
and the increase d llexim of tin urli 

The second scries of inov<mints—tin rusing of 
tho toes, the turning of the foot outu nils, iml 
the straightening of tin soli ul elicited by two 
muscles, the anterioi hhmI (lig 1, K) tud tin thud 
Jtbular (fig 4, (1), whosi ti minus piss, mu m limit 
of the Inna niihli, and tin otln r m fiont of tin 
outer ankle, to the torjispomling i dgi s *bl tin 
instep and an msertul into tin intirnil iiimihuui 
anil the outer uutitirsil 1 ) 0111-1 'Jins, lmihiks 
are direct flexors of tin tarsus upon flic kg, tin 
former raising the mini, and the littu tin until 
border of the foot 

Another point in tin in itomy of tin foot tbit 
requires notici, is tin modi of union of tin mi tit usd 
with the tarsal boms Inlhisi joints in tin foiutli 
and filth toes a slight 1 evolving motion can tiki 
place, which piolnbly 1 mbits tin onto imtatiisals 
to adapt thimsilves to imquilitiis of the gimind, 
anil to equalise the distribution of the might which 
is thrown upon the foot, wluh , in tin 1 orti spending 
joints of tin thin mini toes, si mtly any motion 
can occui -a provision hywkuh uldition il stungth 
is given to the 1111111 suit of tin loot upon w lilt h 
the w'eight of tin body most ilimtly f ills 

The skin of tin soli is vtty tough mil stiong, 
and mtervinmg betwien it and the bouts arm long 
plantar hgaimut is a thick jiid ot fit, which uts 
the part ot an ur or vv iti 1 mshion 111 il< finding 
the adjacent pirts ftmn injurious pussurt, and 111 
deadening the jais mil shoiks that would otlnrwisi 
be felt in leajuug, Ac 

A few ltmarks on the subject of shot s may hen 
be added The sliapi ol the sole ot tin 11 itural foot 
is shew it in fig .'>, w Ink the shapt attir the picilongtil 
use of a badly made shoe is gum in fig 0 In tin 



fo it m its normal state, tin great toe is seen to bi 
free from the others, and the line of its axis pro 
longed backwards, passes through the centre of the 
heel, while m the foot distorted by the use of the 
shoe, the line of the great toe i« quite altered, and 
the toes generally—not being able to find room side 
by side—overlap each othci, aud lose their sepal ate 
and individual actions, corns, bunions, and ingrow¬ 


ing toe nails being the natural consequence of this 
maltreatment Professor Meyer, of Zurich, has drawn 
attention to the bad treatment which the foot 
receives from ordinary shoemakers, in a pamphlet, 
translated by Mr Craig, anil entitled Why the Shoe 
I’mchtM, a Conti thuhtm to Ajrphed Anatomy He 
espu 1 illy points out that the great toe should be 
allow* il to have its normal position, and this can be 
ilmu by making the inner edge of the sole incline 
e/iwuds msti ad of oiPuaids, from the balls of the 
tins '1 In’ .ueumpanyiug tiguie (7) gives the out 
lim of a skin ck signal under Dr Meyer’s super 
inti mil me, and shews the difltrcncc between it 
iml tin usual shapi , the litter being indicated 
by tin dotted oiitlim Dr Humphry, from whose 
a I 11111 ibk wmk we have elriwn much of this article, 
wink bully aiioiihng in Miyir’s views, addition¬ 
ally piotists agunst high heel pieces, as tending to 
111 ike the step kss steady and si cure, to shorten 
it, and to impair Lht ae turn of the 1 alf must les, 
a high liulpnci, morinvir, places the foiepart of 
tin foot at a lowi r k vcl th m the htil, the weight 
is thus thrown too much 111 the direction of the 
toes, iml tiny an thrust forwanla and cramped 
igainst the iqijia h atlu 1 of the shot 
The bubjii ts of W AUvivu, It 1 nnin’i , and Jumping 
are notutil in the irtnlc Menevil \is, Ammai 
I f we compile tin hum in foot with the feit of 
othci mauim ils, we find t ,t it presents certain 




A whop ilruiitned bv Dr Mej or, tout of Gorilla 

tin dutlcil outline being Uie 
u«unl shape 

pceuliautiis, all of which have reference to man's 
erect pustule The chief pecuhaiitios are— 1 The 
gn ati r 1 cl itu c sire of the taisal bones, as compared 
with til* other bones of the foot, and the more per¬ 
fect formitum of the plantar arch, which is higher 
•uul stronger than ui any of thi lower animals. 
Stiength ami clisticity are thus combined m the 
hum in foot in the highest elegies*. 2 The great 
tot is rem.ukable m man for its si/e and strength, 
and foi the firm manner 11 which its metatarsal 
Imuic is joined to the other bones, so as to render it 
the mam support to the foot .1 If we compare 
the human toot with that of the gorilla or any other 
antbiopoinoipboiis ape, wo see that the toes are 
short ami small m man m relation to the other 
pirts of the foot, while m the gorilla the toeB form 
the greater ]>art of the foot Indeed, a reference to 
hg f> she vvg that m this animal (and the same is the 
cisi in all the genera of apes ami monkeys) the organ 
in question is rather a hand than a foot, and hence 
the term quudrumanous, as applied to this class 
of animals. There is scarcely any plantar arch, and 



foot-Football. 


the weight of the body bears chiefly on the outer 
edge of the foot, the digits are king and strong, 
ana the inner one diverges so as to form a thumb 
rather than a great toe 

It remains to notico sumo of the most marked 
varieties of form which the bones of the foot 
present in mammals. In the following group of 
figures, the same letters are attached to the same 
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Rhnioci l os Tlijipupot dims I Ii j»!i ml 

hours. Thus, a uniki the istrigilus, i/, Hu 
ealcam uni oi hr i lbonr (tin postunn piojeition 
of which fnjins the limit of tin hurst), .i a> 
scaphoid, A, the (uboul, ", tin u|u, or out' i, 
cm, the nuso oi iiiuklli, mil <<, tin mto, or 
internal cunutomi Now, is a grim il uil< m ill 
mammalia, tin «<to cuneiform snppoitx tin third or 
middle of the lilt tins when tluv are all pit xml, 
the meso ciun lform tin sei ond, and tin < uboul tin 
fourth and tiftli Heating m mind this law m 
see that the largo bom in tin hoisi known is 
the tannon bom, winch is irticuliti d to tin ivto 
cuneiform, cc, is tbL mi tat m d of tlu thud tot, to 
which aro articulated tlu thus pli ilangcs of that 
toe, tlio last phalinx, i, bung ixpindul to form 
the hoof The small bom * popul ily known as tlu 
splint-bone, and articulatid t» tlu mean cuneiform, 
is the rudimentary or stunt d lut tataraal of the 
stcond toe, 2, and the outer splint bone, articulatid 
to the cuboid, is the mdiniuitirv nutatarsal of the 
fourth toe, 4, so that in thi horse w c have only one 
toe, the third, sufficiently dcscloptd to roach the 
ground, with mere tiaces of a second and fourth 
foe on either side 

In the foot of the ox, the cuboid, h, is relatively 
* The hone Is not shewn m the figure 


larger than m the horse, and u equal in sue to the 
ecto-cuuciform, ce The camion bone articulates 
svith both these tarsal bones, and hence answers to 
the metatarsal bones of both the thtrd and fourth 1 
digits, it is at cordmgly found to consist of two 
distinct boms in the fivtus, and m the adult it 
is dmded internally mto two cavities, and its 
ongmal separation is marked out by an external 
elongated mlge At the lower end aro two dis¬ 
tinct joints fm the phalanges of the third And 
fourth toes While in the horse we had the rudi¬ 
ments of the ii/i/hi parts of two toes (tho second 
and fourth), in tho ox Wi hint* the rudiments of 
the Ion a puts oi philangts of two toes (the 
sieond mil tilth), foinung the ‘spurious hoofs,’ 
and maikid 2 and 5 m the liguri In tho rhino* 
i eros thue is out prinupil toe (the thud), ns m 
the Iioim, with tin stumd and fourth toes in a 
loss deitlo|«d still , whih m the hippopotamus 
tin re in two prim ipal tins (tho Uiml and fourth), 
is in the ov, mill tin hi i ond and fifth toes 
not fullv ihiilopid in tho tlipliant, there is A 
tilth ilujit nidi d, answering to our great too, aud 
artn uhiting with m into iuntlform bone, so that 
in tin foot of this inimd wi hno all tlio bones 
oci lining m tlic hum in loot 

I’loftssor (Mu n, to whosi uoikswo an indebted 
lor tin si ii milks, comludis fiom tlu so and similar 
ohxui itions (hit the com so of tin simplification of 
tin tin toiil foot is, hist, a diminution and removal 
ol tin nun inuiht tin , m it, of the outirmost, then, 
of tho stcond, ami lastly, of the fourth, the third 
oi middle toe bi mg tlu most const int and (in tho 
loin i mini ils) tin most important of the five 

FOOT, in Musu, is i turn made use of in tin same 
iv ly is m pm tiy di noting i shoit melodic figure of 
notes w it ii only urn u 11 rd Foot is also now begin¬ 
ning to bo usi d in spi aking ot the pile h of sounds 
Tlu (mm ms hive alw i>s usiil the word Fumton in 
ri presenting tin pilch of tin ililUiiut stops of an 
mg hi , mull ns l'i nit i/uil l(i l 1 ’, 8 F, in 4 F, ffee, 
w liu h pi n tu i is now In mg udtoilm ed into English 
oigms, and is iound vuv usiful to organists The 
pitih oi tin top is find inniiling to tin length 
1)1 till JlllllstC pipi hli Oil! l,S 111 IlllINU 

FOOTA llOMtor S<i Jioxnoi 

H)f)l idLh This gum his long been a 
fiiourili thuiugliout tin ltiitisli IhIih, ami as a 
winter gum m u it on plot s, null is Kugby, Eton, 
i WmiliiHlii, and tin miinisity oi Llvsgow, it is 
mo* poiiul u th m any ntli< r A latgi puk or tom 
mon is lust siuti il tin tin gum, om ot tho most 
dtrutm ii dims of wlinli is, tint it may be 
hiinultam inisly i npivcd by gn it nundieiH of players 
lire jmt 11 oi ugi or M/i Two‘goals’ consisting 
i nil of i inupli of n|n j, lit pubs tin twelve, or 
mm ightn u fc * t high, ami a i mss bai on top -are 
i in tul oppoxitt i uh olfu i d inyilistanu that may 
In igniil njioii, tin garni In mg i arm d on in the 
inti)iiiiiiig Hjiu i Two (mb Inn h, i ilkil goal lintft, 
in di in ii Hum i ,u h oi iln noil 'flu pliyirsare 
i hosi n In two i iptuns, who ui mgi tinlr men in 
tin fnld, uni kup tin m to tin u n H|n ctive sides, 
uni w host duty it is In snli s to »i c tiiat fair 
jilty is i urn d on Alt<r i uh i iptam has posted 
i tinstworthi lminbti of his suit at the goal 
as ‘k i]nt ’ tin pkiyirs on each side aro duly 
jilaml, uni tin gum is begun, by tho ball beam 
kn k< <1 tel uds om of the go' is fiom a jioint raid? 
way bi tw uni ach \\ 1m bevi r Hide contrives to 
kuk the ball through the adversaries’ goal, reckons 
eithi r ‘ game ’ or one towards it, though, where 
the jilayers au equally matched, and the goals 
well defended, the play may last many holm With¬ 
out a single score being made. After each goal 
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Jins been undo, tho players usually change ends, 
bo that no undue advantage be derived by one 
sub fiom sloping pound, lav curing wild, &c 
Tlu ball generally ust d is tnadi of un ox bladder 
cove ri d vv ltli strong li a tin r, imlu lubber balls ait 
considered mfi rior 

With liopuUr germs, sinh is ouket, He, tin 
rules laid down in lot tin mod pirt binding ill 
over the tountiy , tin » mu n mail,, howcsei, docs 
not apply to foot lull, is i u li distiut mine to 
have rub b of its ow n 'Jims tliosi ol Hmdiy, \\ in 
Chester, Eton, Kr , illdilbi miluiilly, tlion'b 11 n 
gi neral methods oi pi ly mg llu I'lini an the si in 
The following, wlin Ii mi boi ton ft om J n i if Jim/ i 
Ma’fazine, No 1 (LoniKn, boulhil'i) m vslinh 
there is m eyulliiit (ri ills, on tin "11111 it< 
sufficient loi gi in 1 il pmpou 1 'I In gum l» in ’ 
OBsentially loot lull, no pi ip 1 m 1 g t iki up tin bill 
from the gionnd - (l 1 pi m 1 1 in 1 ih h tlu b ill 
in the ui, In 111 ly 1 1 k < 11 hind kn k without tlu 
othu mdi bung puunltid to intuiui (\ hind 
kick eoniusts ill diopping tlu bill liom tin bind 
and ku king it on it < till) t It mu h pluiu lull 
diop tin* lull iokI. nt illy 01 in my vs ly tom li 
tin mound with it, tin oppoMti mb in iy itlickit 
1 il tin b II piss niitsnh 01 ii\,i tin god, md 
1)1 solid tlu ixid Inn, tin pniioi pi ivu ot the sub 
siliuli dlou it mi 1 slull litili I In lull, st md 
twilsi puis to (hi light ol tin until point (mid 
Way bitsuuitln gods) md thiol, it * 1 nt ly to the 
emtio without tiuiiii loiillui snh 1 Ins mb is 
usulbicmii it Hniuctinu luppi ns tlut niitibh 
plavun, finding tin minis s ml too wi 11 dib mh d, 
willully lu< k tin bill lu bi\oiul it liomnu to 
o\hiilist tlun oppom lit i, mil thus in 1 dh sly pin 
long the mum it is 1 mil, ot bid pi is u Will is 
mull lull in ss, to dim 1 bill yiliui it c in In ot no 
use, and tin pi n illy ih pi 1 u 1 tin ollunlmg snh ol 
the jiiuioi |ilayci M lull In tluows 111 tlu lull uul 
thus has tin 1 llu t of diiimii., tlu 111 liom upiil 
ing tin mm "1 \uy knl 111 g isupt it tlu bill, 
is prolubitul 0 r l lu I ill must In / ,/u/ thnni^h 
till god not (link 01 tluown 01 tmiili my putol 
any'pliyti id tlu sum snh nupt tin loot ot him 
who links it, otliuwi i llu lull is iitilul buk, 
as in 1 tile 1 

FOOTE, System n tm uni ssntu of lonudy, 
was burn ot 1 good funds if Tuno, m t mini iU, 

17 -H lb w H (dill itul it AVomstii t 1.11, „( 

Oxfmd, uul ibimt 1741) intend the ’limpli, but 
ufti t a 1 mu ot ‘jihiim’ 1 \ti ndmg out fom 
jeais, m tlu 1 our st otwlinli in mm gnl to dissi 
utc 1 eoupli ot ioil mu w bull bul In m hit him 
10 turned Jus dilution to tin ‘tin is a me ins ol 
support, n nl 111 1711 m di in un me slid dilnit 
111 tne ehuactii et Olio lie 111 1717 111 opi ill il tin 
Havniaikit Thettii wlnnluwis t oiiu iln utol, 
actor, and drinutu mthm—with 1 pim mtitlul 
ViwruoHi of tht j)hn Mini In tins md othu p’uis, 
lie liitioilmed will known bsing duraitus uul, 
by his admuabli powus ot munitiy, siuucdtd 111 
thawing luge aitdnnits, till the tin itu w is ilosid 
bv ordtr ol the migistiitis Attn 17 lu um 
tmiitd to jiufoiuj iltiin iti Is 111 London md Dublin 
In 1706, lie biokt Ins hg by a 1 ill fioin his burst, 
and amputatiou v as found mussaiy JIc, boss 
ever, reioserul his health uul .spirits, mill evtn 
ttuueil tile unidiut to mount on the stige, tom 

i losing parts tvptissly nlaptul to lus own state 
lediul itDovtr 21st Octube 1 1777 A sanity of 
lomie suculotis nsputing F lie gtstli in Cookes 
Mimuii •> of tutmuel 1'ooU (London 1 SO.") His Con 
vcrsation must lust been luumtibly tom mil Di 
Johnson, who had a posvir of leiusing to bo pleased 
agamst luswill grevter than most men, met F for 
the first time at FiUheibert’s, aud assumed Ins 


most ursine manner, hut it was no use ‘I was 
obliged,’ he says, ‘to lay down my knife and fork, 
tluow myself back in my chair, and fairly laugh it 
out bn, In was irresistible.’ His dramatic works, 
of si huh the best are An Auction of Pit lures, The 
Minoi, Tin Jlin/Uehmitit Upturned from Pa rib, The 
Jiiiuhujit, 'J lu Liar, and Tin Mayor of Garratl, 
bin bun frequently published, but ntvei m a 
(omphti hum t ompaii Forster’s essay 111 tlic 
1 (hi a 1 h ilu lit 1 tin', 1S54 

I 1 OOT GBAUDS, the llovvir of the British 
lntuitiy, uul tin gmisoii 011I111 inly of tlu metro- 
I poll", (ompiisi thin ri jinnnts, the Giumdiw, Bold 
1 stun 1, md Suits Fuxilni Guards, m all seven 
I biff ilium, uul bit)? olluiis and nun of all ranks 
j l’,,i tlu 11 iustoiy aud 1 mini putieulu disuiptum, 

"(( tlu /( ih 1 il Util h < 1 AI l)s 

J O0T 1’OrM) is tin unit by sshuli tho vtnk 
i/oiu by a loin is istimilid tints, (liking 1 lii and 
1 font i" the units id wlight anil (listmi 1 ), ii 1 lli 
b. 1 iisid thumgli 1 foot, tlu 1101 L 1 I 0111 is iipial to 
I I foot j«mint it 1(1 lb be 1 tisi d ‘1 hit tlu noil 
ih, in is ‘Ml foot pounds, md oiiui ally, it W 
I'piisint tin woil ilom T tin 1 uu\ht at /unnui\, 
mil h tlu h all I in Id, lluu \\ (in loot pounds) 
- I '/1 

I*OUT FEINTS Sii h soiot s 

FOO’I EOl’ unoiurst * ep is of tsso s irutus, 
tin (iiiimionii (oioistino ,0 ui nioiilui iti giowtU 
ol I10 ii wlinli, it tin hi, 01 1 omul tin mugin, 
biioiius t nt in il down 111 kid 01 tom, md thus 
ilhnds lod^nunt loi md uul dot Jnufhiicnt 
ssi mi' oi tin bout i-, (he obsunis 1 nisi, mil hence 
, tin pus ih me ot loot ml 11 oil in h p tstiui', and 
J i spni illy imon'st sin 1 p pillion ly uiu tumid 
to I ui lou^li, 01 upl mil w ills, win ti the liool lb 
1 11 it 11 l <11 > mini down by llu in ilu unomit ot 
i ss ill iiu un 1 ss u , 1 1 pi01 ii 11 susti 1 um 'J akin 111 
j t um, whin 1 mu mss is lu r ippiimt uul bifou 
tin hoot is 11 u kid mil Hit loot ml! mu d s um 
1 ipidls follow Hit i uiiuljuimgot tlu siipi 1 (limns 
md di m id hoof unhid, luifliu tiiatmeut lb 
i only inns m unh 1 ms • t the s isi ul u puts 
l.iu bun Kid bin si In 11 1 httio tir may lie 
ipplnd is 1 mild istimguit uul piobition from 
this Winn, fiom in ittuitiou 01 ne.lut, tin hoof 
is sip 11 itul limn tin siiisitvsc puts btneith, 
si hi n itlurs appi it 011 tin sole, or ptond flesh 
spun s up, utni istimgi uls 01 mild i msties are 
nuisbuy ’llu ulii phi ids old fisounte butti r of 
intimouv, diluted with m upiil quantity of tincture 
of my rib is s good iinndy yi bin cautiously and 
ti rnpti Ui ly usi d A lomumnt ]i ste, which in 
nnypuuimd hinds is situ than 1 fluid caustic, 
mi, In m uli yutli equal Weights of tloweis of 
sulphiu uul Inn ly powdirul sidphatf of copper, 
nibbul u(i to tin niultiil eonsistuicy with lard 
in ml M my lnvr gnat faith m a nuvtiue of 
tlu silt ot toppir ysith gunpoyyder anil laid—The 
m 1 mid md mine troublesome vanity is allied to 
yy h it is ti run d foul m tho foot, mute id of eom- 
niunmg at the ground surface, it begins in the 
mtuiligitil space, appears to depend upon constl- 
iutioiul lather than loial cause's, and fiequently 
occurs along with the other vauitv, but, unlike it, 
01 e isinii illy bei omes luntigious The foot is hot, 
tiiuhr, uul swilled aiound and immediately above 
tin i inouet There are liberations m the inter- 
digit d space, and the swelling, and subsequently 
th sprouting of proud flesh, cause a separation, of 
the tins When the tenderness and heat are great, 
poultices are advisable, but in the milder cases and 
earlier stages, the parts should lie well washed with 
a solution containing to the pint of water half an 
ounce each of sulphuric acid and oil of turpentine. 
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When, uloers appear, they must be touched with 
lunar caustic, or dressi d with the paste already 
recommended 

FORAGE (from Fr foutar/r, a contraction of the 
barbarous Latin Joddciar/ium tikiu in its turn 
from the Gothic Jo dtir, toddor), hu>, straw, and 
oats supplied to horses of ohm rs uul soldicis m the 
army Where tumps iu togithu, the pmvisinn 
of forage devolves on the uminussuut ofluus of 
the still, &c, who ui intithd to hoists, but 
whose dutn s m it st itious w hi it bodu s ol horse 
are uot collet ti I, nm\i i momv allow ann, in 
lieu of forigi m kind, \ uying molding to the 
pinto mid piii i ot plumule, but iismlly ilmut 
1# 1(W to Ji pi I holsi [Hi ill) Y\ In u i soldi! l 
u m route tw i\ limn his ligimtnt, the miiUtcpt i 
with whom lit stops is bound, undu tin Mutiny 
Act, to punch his horse with tin sjioiitud litnm 
of forage—vi/, 10 lhs oit‘ Id llis hiy, and Ills 
straw, lor tin p ivinr lit ot h \)<l i (1 1 ), vv lut h mu t 
dso nit huh st tliliti 

FOFtYMlMll IS 1 i uioup of in unit mum d 
of vtn low oigun limn innsisLing ot i 'ilitnunis 
subsl um tmlosid m i shill, vvhuli is gum illy 
Calculi oils, (lthii Himjili <n divnlul into ihmihiis 
valiously ni infill md jmicul with pons oi 
p issu'd, (fttSryiiniii<i, vvliime tin iimn), tliioii r .h 
which long ill lit 111 [HIM is (sot till suit mini ll 1|( 
JiHitnidul lull loi wlut |*ti11n> ( is not uiy Will 
known win Uni to s ( i/, loid to imliilii nutiitivi 
thud, tin lm oinntioii, hi tin dl tli* si [imposis 
Most of till h|n i u i m iniimli, dll,.dull mu ol 
Inolt til in two no In , m di am 1 11 li i fill ii lound in 
lionmi, md tossil tonus i[ipn> u hm * to this i i 
an well known undu tin mint ot Nniinuulitis 
(q \ ), fmm tin u ii i lulil mu to toms Flit 
existing spiius an vuy nuiui rims mil luvi bun 
distributed min in inv gun i i Jin, at iouiul 
among si i mul, md inning ill tin dudgings ol 



porimmif, ra 

1, Ortrolina Univirsa fn„<na “limti, S, Tutiluria 

4, Operculina 5 PitiijuBinii I, llosalina IdubuImiR, 
7, fiunidullna H Part ol two ihunilitrs of un Orbiculum, 
9, Vertn at Section of fo«*iL Vuimuulilt 

deep watu The fossil f>pi* n » are still more numi 
rous, and constituti gn it put of some talumous 
locks, as of chalk the F ait of viry beautiful 
forms Some of the simple ones arc orbicul ir, some 
curiously flask -shaped, those in whnli the animal 
is divided mto segments, anil th* shell consequently 
chambered, sometimes have the segen its arranged 
m a straight hue, sometimes spirally, sometimes 


alternately, Ac The gieat resemblance of some 
of the convoluted chambered shells of the F. to the 
shells of tht genus Nnutdo.i, led Linnaeus and many 
naturalists to i ink them with that genus, aud the 
F wire iiokinud among the most highly orgauisod 
molluscs a [date from which com[iiuattvoly recent 
discnvmes hive lomplctil) runovid them They 
me now n g udul as luon in ailv li 1 ited to Sponges 
ami to sink uumils as the J'lottuu oi AnuitOO, 
‘Jht J'oiuiiniiihin in (Viduitlv (oiiipositti fabrics 
ev ol\ i d by i [nin i -s of i nntiiuious gi mm ition, c»oh 
giimni uni lining m (onneitiim with tin body by 
which it w is put ioith mil iu cm ding to the plan 
on w li ii li t In v mnnnituin tilus pine will be the 
ionfigmatioii ol lie sin 11 llyimi Joins Repro¬ 
duction t iki , pint bv tin ihtnhiuont of minute 
gruiults in gii it numbtis md is nppiunll) ituun- 
puiud with tin di it li of tin pm nt Su I'milu/iU 
I ofiiil 1 oi miuui/t m The i ulust Teeoids of 
this ordit yit iibsuvul me in sindstimcK nuar 
•St J’ltusburg bt longing to tin Lower Siluuan 
mcisiins 1st ittiml ilium b Muse sandstones mo 
mum unis gum gi i ms, w lm li li iv i bun shewn by 
Lbu nlmg to uml un, in tin u mtiuor, minions 
i ists ol sin lls sum! n to tin limit gi in ra (luthl- 
him mil Tiihdmui Fmnis ippumtly nftmble 
to tin list gtntw md to ruiuhnn, i(institute a 
lugi jioitum ol sunn bid, ot i ubomfeioliB lime- 
stum in lilissia uid ilso in tin ll/ntid Statis 
Among tin Si i mul n v mils mil especially ill the 
t li ilk, foi minuto i m vuy ibutidaut. Cli ilk, 
nidiid, is (omposiil dimed uitiul) ol the peifeot 
ol In ok i ii slit lls of /,'ntiihti S/miihmi , 7V jhtlurm, Ao. 
(sn t hi \ i k) Tiny an not moii numinous in the 
Ti ttiuy sti itv, but Inn tin v attain an inoimonH 
si/t gig min iimi|und with my that pietidud 
tin m, oi w itli m i ot foi ms Vast bi ils of limestone 
(Kiui on tin lioidti > ot tin AIi ilitoi un an, com 
jin i <1 ilmost ditmlv ot tin si Ivrgi forms 8co 
lUWMlIlll Hid jSliMVl.i I 1 II I uuvmius 

FORRES, I)iim\s, of Culloili n, a (deluded 
Sluttish pohtid ill ol tin 1 JSth ( , and Lind I’lisi 
dint of tin ( unit of Sis mu, vv is bom i ithu at 
( ullodiii oi at I mu)’ii vv loi tin t imily posstssiil 
both is* itis in tie in n liboiiihiind ot Inverness, on 
tin lOtlt Nnvi mIn i Ills'! In 1701 tin yiar that 
Ins f it lid dud F, thin i J id of 10, coiuiln litcil 
I is Jigil tinln s in J ■ linl hiI i but tht following 
vi u iu ii ujov id to 1 i \ di n, tin n tin git at m bool 
tm Siotli-li liwyiisot H volution jniucipUs, whine 
lu btuilud bn two v* id with the greatist dili- 
ginu Iu addition to tin knowltilgi of the dvil 
liw, wlinli w is no doubt the pnnupil object of 
bis 11 Hid* uii at L* yldi, ei in told that lie nude 
connili i ibh piogiiss m Hdiii vv md Hivcial other 
Ontntil I mgiiig's On his litnru lmni layden, F 
vv is i dli il to tin lm, md ilmost niuin iliati ly 
dtir appomti d sin i ill ol MulJoUti til i jiromo- 
t ion tin i ipnlitv of v, lm li is honuvvliftt mcon- 
aistdit with modiin ustgis Jli rosi i ijndlv mto 
prntnc mil into jiolitn d lidluuiu through lue 
lonnrition with tin tm it Duki of Argyll, then 
m tie a tilth ol hiR jiow i, to whom he w is united „ 
by iamily tus, mil of wliosi (states h( acted as 
a soil of truntgir II( mirind Mary Rose, the 
ihmeditir ol tin Lind of hiliivixk, a woman of 
bi uity ‘ini u i iinqilishmiat, to w'houi hi is said to 
luvi In in ili v utt illy dtnli 1 She died shortly 
itti r thin in image, having him an only sou, 
John wlo (vmtiully id"ctdnl to lus estate, but 
did in t mhirit his iluiitu« During both of the ] 
r<billions, Dunem h ict*d a prominent part OO 
tin sail of the Hanoi t nan government In 1715, 
he was m the north, ictivcly engaged in opposing 
the rdn Is, along with lies dder hi other John, who 
u said to have expended £3000 on the royal cause, 
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not one shilling of which was ever repaid him But I forced to abandon his house, and take refuge in the 
on this, as on all other occasions, iluncan’s par island ot Skye, where he remained till after the 
tisanship was of the most moderate kind. After the battle of Culloden On his return, w place of 
suppression of the rebellion, he was opposed to the loaning the fruits of his services, ho was regarded 
project of carrying the prisoners out of Scotland, to witli ji alousy and aversion by the government 
fie tried by English juries, and he wrote to Lord Even the large sums of money which be bad 
Islay, when he heard that it w as proposed to appoint | advanced were never repaid him, and it is said that 
him lord advocati, that he should certainly <l<clinoj the ingtatitiide of the government, coupled with 
that office He wrote to his brother, proposing a I the pniulv oi many of his friends and neighbours, 
subscnjition for the comfort of the prisonus ‘ Jt j who had changed sides more than once during this 
is certainly Christ! ui,’ lie and, ‘anti by uo me ms , mwi iblc aftiu, weighed so heavily on his sjnnts 
disloyal, to sustain them in their indigent state till | .is to shorten his life He discharged his judicial 
they are found guilty’ 'Jo the forfeitures dso lie | duties, however, with great zeil and ability till 
was opposed, on giminds of policy as well is of ; within n month of his death, which took place oil 
humanity The only < fh ct of Ins modi tat mu u us [ Heeimber 10, 17-17 There is i beautiful portrait of 
to bnng suspicion on lus own loy dty tint he the Lend l’midmt F, who was a man of great 
WHS too important for Ins promotion to be am sti d clcgmci of person and maniu r, in the Parliament 
In 171B, he was appointed depute to tin hud advo House in Edmbiugh Tin most recent and com- 
cate, in 1722, lie was rt turned to sit in jiaili unent pit to biogi ipliy of Follies us that of Mr Burton m 
for the Inverness distrut ot biughs, mil in 17-">, Ins Laves ol !siuum Lord Lovat and Duncan Foibes, 
ho was lord advoe iti 11( was not distinguished 16lb 

as a debater, but he wis largely eiuploveel it tins FORBES, low un, an eminent naturalist, was 
period of Ins care cr in ipjie al cases, and In enjoyed , Horn it Duel el is Isle ot M in, 1‘ebi nary 12, 1615, 
the fimudsill|> of Su Kevin it Wilpoli, Lytthtou, j li ie 1 duel m I'dinlmndv, Novemhei IS, 1651 Ho 
ManBheld, and Hardwick He stuns even to hive jreeiiviil a dtsultoiy iinel imperfect education in 
penetrated the lifce rary e irch s in w Inch .Swift, Pom, , u ] v J,}, m t ,»nsi ejuoncc ot ill health, but when 
and Aibuthiieit wue the inluig stirs In 17 H, Ins j ]<ft home it the age of lb, lie had already 

jpeissessed himselt of vi ry < emsieli i ible amount of 
I kimwleelge ill the' el rtnients ot botany, zoology. 


brothei Johp -J5uui]jer Inlin, as he w is idled-- 
(lied, and he succecehel to the e state s of tin t mill} 


Ill (ailiei life. Dune in putooh (if the e iiuv IV 1 il ' lU( J ^oology In p 1 , F went to London, with 
habits for which lus f iniily was distinguished, m an the intuition of be. oming a student it the Ke.yal 
age that was famems Inr eh e j. pe.t itmns Mi Bui toil Ataele my , but altlmngh he cvineed much leadmess 
records varmuB anecdotesilluKtritno of his jioweis m di ivving, his vrtistic tdentswen not sutficieutly 
in this direction but lie alnndoned the jnaetlei mai he el to hold out my jirosjMct ol sin cess in the 

when his lit ilth began to sidle r, mil tie voted him < nt of lus m iking at lus piotession , anil he there 

self to more «nous if not mew onerous unties f„ rt deteimnuel to turn his ittcntion to niedie me, 
During many subsequent Jens, he in no msig „i,l, with this vi. w, i nt. u el the uim irsity of Edm 
mlicaut degree Hile el Llie ekstimcs end cemtii 1, U1/ 1, In 1M<>, he finally ielintjuishul lus sjiecinl 

buted to the elavvmng piosjicnty of Siollniil by m, ill. el stuelii s, to devote himselt exclusively to 

fosteung anel <hu loping lie i mteitiil loenmeis the liitm il si mu e h hi 18 >b—1817, he atte utlod 
His policy was to ixtinguish the 11 In llion by gaming lectures at 1* iris, w but lit studied under GeolTroy 
over the Jacobites to the government The polity St II dam Bissau, mil Dt ISInnvilh while heat 
and uprightness of 1 s chai ie te l wen sub|ce tcel to i the sum tune ivaded lumselt with diligence of all 
Se'voretest His whole comsjiondi nee dining these t|, ( ulvintiges illoieliel to students b\ the mustuuiH 
troubled turns < line to light some seventy ye irs uu j j,j,i ims of I’uis Ftom the llist year of his 
aftei his de 1 ith anil though fe w me u t u i w rote oi eollege ldo, F hid spent lus .sum me i vacatious 
woro written to with less iih i ot jmhlu ituin, we | ln lllw bU<i mu v im.us juris of (out Biitam, or 
have not,’ says Mr Ihimbirs ( liwq) d/i/iu< t/ /be i exclusions em the eontimnt, anil the results of 
twnanj of Jfnnntnl iVioh««»), ‘to detect a single J tJu ohsu v itmns w hie h he maili el umig these tours, 
one of lus aelviees ol jiroet tilings, by the exposure vvhuhwen jiubjisle el by him e ither m the form of 
of which cvui a j'tivilc genlhiiiui of tin, most l stjui ite winks or m tin jnges of eurrent seitnidio 
delicate honour, and tin most reason iblc vn ws, j „ ds, huflie mitly attest his diligence as an 

would have e uise to letl i moments uncasim ss ’ | ol>s< ivi i, anel his exict ajijireuatiou of analogies 

Having trcul lumselt horn the sh u klcs ot ji irtv | uiel elithre iicc s ot foims F may almost be l I'gumed 
Ills gieit object vv is to lmpiou llu ti ule anil, the euigmaten of the use ot the tliedgi, which ho 
agriculture of the kingelom but his views of tmploytel with eijml suci css in investigating the 
political inimoTiw wue not "Tcvtlv in velv line ot jiuniu t um i ot euu own sms, and of the Mulitor 
his time, foi in older to meo erage the us, of milt, mm m md the T-ge.in In 1841. lie mined the sui 
he presented to tin gov u time nt a long and dt tilled u^uig ship liiamn, as naturilmt, anel necoraiiaiued 
sehemo for pievi ntmg, oi i itlie l ioi punishing the tli it vessel dm mg the surveyed a jiart of Asia Minot, 
use of tei F w is njipointnl I’lesulent ol the UK J loopuited in the exjdorition oi many of the 
Court of Session m 17 17 , but In still < outline el bis \ lnt | nan C it us On his nturn to England in 184d, 

inti'rest in the genu il lmpiove incut of the countiv toimel tint lie had, during lus d.suiee, been 


nuiim tmiii ot euu own seas, and of the Mcditer 
lam m mil the T-gean In 1841, he mined the sui 
uying ship ISianm, as naturilist, anel accompanied 
tli itvesscl dm iug the survey'of a jiart of Asia Minot, 
md eo opii ited m the exjdorition ot many of the 
V iiithi.an cities On his ie turn to England in 184d, 
In toimel tli it In had, during lus ihsuiee, been 


Though he win aw lie ol the e li n ie ter, and, in , I, ,f,d to the chan e.f liotiny, King’s College, 


genual, of tlin designs of the lieedntis the' rebel 1 (melon He vi as scum attuwuds name el curator 
lion of 1743 took the l’tcsnliiit by surpnsi But ot the Geologic al .Soe tety and from that penod till 
he was no Boonoi iw lie ol the eling< r th m ho lias ] j 11<( mnoval to Eelndmigh, he lemamed in London, 
tened to the noith .ns lie li vel elonc on the occasion inmg in a cortex ol sucntilie labours anil literary 
of the former outhuak, and by his jin sente ami the 1 vioik In 1844, he was appointed palaeontologist 
influence which he possessed in lus oyvn distilet, te> the Museum of Gcofogy in eonnection with the 
did much to countu.nt tlm pntuedings ol tin , Onlnance Geological Survey, and m 1851, on the 
rebels. Lovat, as is well known, Inti vyetl both opening of the new buildings in Jermyn Street, 
hun and the government, anil ictuilly made un l.oiulou, he was nameel professor of natural history 
attack on Oulloelen House, from which he was| JU t ji C School of Mines. In 1852, he was chosen 
beaten off with great spirit by the President and 1 president of the Geological Society, an honour never 
P-Ple. When the rebellion spread, he was j before conferred on so young a , and in 18537 
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on the death of Professor Jameson, lie 'was elected 
to the vacant chair of Natural History in the univer¬ 
sity of Edinburgh In the summor of 1854, ho deli 
vpfed a short course of Jcctures-rthe only one he was 
destined to give - for at the commencement of the 
winter session he w as seized with a sev ere illness, 
which speedily proved fatal, and formulated his lift* 
in tho 39th ycai of his igo m the v cry zenith of 
his fame, and m the full \ mom of lus intellectual 
powers F had been i voluminous vrifor and a 
diligent observe i of nature, from lus iarlust youth, 
and had collufod an imrainsi miss of mnteruls, 
many of w Inch woi e, how nrr, left it lus d< ilh in a 
diBorganistd condition Hi dul much toadi met and 
systematise spttul dipartnunts of nvtiiral history, 
both by Ins own 1 ilnuns and bj tlx stimulus yy hit h 
lie imparted to lus issociatis am! pupils, md it 
would be difhcult to instancy inj u it in diet who 
has eaercisul i gu itci lntliu me on the thought md 
line of mquii} puisuid by thow yyhohiyi < nltiv ifod 
the same In nidus of knowKd_s His ilissiliia 
tiou of the British S tnrfislns opinul ,i m w ni m 
that branch of zoology md li is disc our} that 
air bit ithing molluscs hied it tin ]«nod of tin 
Piulicckbtds Ins Incn tin me ms ol hi til y mg iinnv 
enoiuous hypothesis, md tin owing umvpntid 
light on stvet d luthuto olisuui points ol gtology, 
while the nihrnun wlnih In ilicw troiu tin 
presence of tlx, < uiim tls ban bun fully imro 
liorafod His lit port on tin .1 gi an Si i, md Ins 
obscry itions of tin foitiuus of < os, whuli h in 
proved of gicitvahu to gudooy,! um d him to tlu 
highest rink mum., In mg liiluiilirts 1- roiu m 
tally period, In bid diluted lus iHuitum to tlu 
distribution ol mini il apd vi ci tabb lib inditbnut 
zones of the si i md lmd, md Ins oh-ti y vtions 
in this path of impury bin opimd m my lit vy 
helds of iiseireli F was i diligent i ontidniloi 
to the current siniifitu htuiiuu of tin diy, 
and many of lus In st pipus wm wntfon fm 
the meetings of the British Assointiou, of whuli 
he w.as an ictivi numbii, and fm tin vaium-, 
societies with whuli lit w is tomuthd, wlnli lit 
also took a most cfficn nt sliaii in tin libours of 
the Ordnance Sum} dining bis cmnnition with 
its stiff His sifirdi woiks, pipus md mono 
graphs, of whuli upw irds of 200 m puldislud, 
and many of winch iri topion-ly illustiifod by 
lus own lie mtliul di iwmgs, I inimt lu ludividu illy 
specified, but imong tin in wi may mslinii tin 
following Oi liti Jhslul o/ I'nlmoml Moll iisr/ 
in liuropr (1818) Mobuol J/wm/sM (ISIS), Mm 
Fight’s 11S41) , J'ne 1‘mJuiln mid Molhimit ,»/ Hu 
AUgean ( 1811 ), 'Irani', in Lip ft (wiittiil in ion J 
junction with Eii uh n mt '-pi itt IMP), j\oliil 
eyed hlednvi (1817), Brdi h MoIhtnn (1871, 1 
vols 8vp, (onjointlv with s H udey ) tlu Alnp , 
of Ifomuioznn Bills (Johnston s 1‘lti/s Alins, 187f), i 
Collodion of Ldnnni Bn/ms l,y 1 F nhrs (lit V>) , | 
&c Sec J/nnou be <5 Wilson md \ t.iiku, 1801 
FORIIES, bu AAinryvj, of pitshgo, Hart in 
eminent Scottish bauki t, sou of **> i W illi un i oilu s, 
Bart, atlvocitc, w is bum in I dmbui<gh, 4. pul 7 
1739 He smcudnl 1 is I tin i when uni} foui , 
years old, and iiniuil Ins idiu ition it Mienliui ! 
Tn his 17th year, he w is lnl'odiucd into the bmk j 
at Edinburgh of Mi ssrs John < mtts ft Co , and j 
m 1761, was ailuuttul i juitrui In 1703, one of 
the brothers Contts h.a\in ' dul, while mothirj 
retired on account of ill In iltli, and two otlurs 
were settled as bankers in London anew eompanv j 
was formed, consisting of Sn W ilium 1 orbes, Mr i 
Hunter, afterwards Sir James Hunter Blair, Mr, 
afterwards Sir Robert Hemes, ami Messis Stephen 
and Cochrane They at first earned on business m 
Hie name of the old turn On 1st lauuarj 1773, 


however, on some changes ni the partnership taking 
place, the name was changed to that of Sir W. 
Forties, J Hunter, ft Co, and of this firm Sir William 
continued to be tho head till his death In. 1781, 
lie punhasid the estate of Pi lab go, Aberdeenshire, 
winch h id been loifelted bj Lord Forties of Pitshgo , 
fur taking part in the lcbidhon of 1745 Animated 
by genuine patnotisin and public sjiiut, ho intro¬ 
duced tin most i \1ciisivo impiov omenta on it, and 
laid out mid limit tin y diage of New Pitshgo Hs 
was a nnmbn, with Johnson Buiki Oaruck, Rey¬ 
nolds uni ntlurs, of tho 11 lebrated 1 ifoiarj Club of 
London, md the antlmi of a Lift of hiH frit nil, I)r 
Hi ittn flu pint puldislud, with lus wotka, in 2 
yols 4to, in 1,807 llso of 1 /minus of a Bunking 
Jlousi bun., tlie hisloiy of Ins own, edited by Mr 
Kobnt Cliaitibi is (| duiburgh 18(i0) lie died at 
Ins s< at m ir 1 ibnbuiL'U, NovcuiImi 12, 1800, aged 
08 By lus will I'h/ibi lb eldist daughter of Mu 
J ones IT iy of Hay ston Bart, lie had tins e sons 
md fne iliugbtus Umviisally esteemed and 
lispectid las ihiiutn is well disiribeil by fill 
W ilti i Si oft in tlu inliodiHlory addiossof one of 
the i infos of Mm mum His bank bicanu, m 1830, 
tin f T num Bmk of Si i tl md 

IrtHvBKs, Iamis Bum, Pnmipal ot the Dnitod 
Colhgi in tin inniiisity of St Andrews, a grand 
non <>t Sir AS lorlxs tin lianki r, w is born at 
( olinton, m u 1 dinbutgh, April 20 1S0O He 
sfmlud m tlu umviisity of 1‘dinlmigh from 1825 
until 1810, whin In was ulnntfod to the Scottish 
bil On tin di ,ith of Sn Mill Lfslu (n v), he 
w is ippomtid, m 1H1I, to tlu iluut of natural 
philosophy m tlu umviisity of I'dmblirgh, alfor a 
uuitist m whu h, muong otlu i iompi titois, lie was 
opposul by 1 >i (idtiiw uds Sn David) Pieyvstei and 
Mi (.allow iy In 1S12, tlu lnstitufo of Fiance 
imollid him imong its <oiitsponding membris 
lb is, bciidts, i immix i of luminous other sen ntitle 
soy ictus it liomi mil ilnoad has niuvid tlie 
Boyd anil tin Bumtoid im dais from tlu Royal 
Soi h ty of London, md two hutli medals from 
tin )!o}iil Sixntyof J'llinluiigli md is JM'di of 
Ovtoid In 1800, F iisijmd lus i ban in Film 
bin /. It ti) In conn Puniipd of tlu Lmfod College 
m tin umviisity ot St Amin mb Among his 
i oi iti i bullous to sin mi Hi tin polarisation of 
i uli mt lu it by tlu toium dun, mil also by 
iifliition (18 in) mil its iiiiuhu polnris vtioil - 
disc o\<i ns fm nun' somi of tin strongest proofs 
ol tin lliiitdy ol laloiifii and Jimiuious r ays, the 
uiuqiid po) irisation ol hi it fiom ddhrent sources 
(ISfl) t*u n iiarigilnlity of lu it, the depolarisation 
of hi it fti- ’11ns whole si ins of e\pcnmcnt.il 
n suits u of i very high onlu of import mu Jic 
is, howivit, lust known to tin woild in gencial 
by' Jus iisi m In s on tin motion of glacms Sui 
J’lmtls in llu Alps (ISf i), AM uni/ and ds (Jimirrs 
(1871), I am of Void lllmu mid Monti Bonn 
(1877) md OfI'tisioiml Fn/teis on fin Tlirori / of 
(JInmis ns7')) He vy is undoiibt' d!j the first to 
establish tlu git it /" I, tli it glum ice moves in 
its i b mm 1 Ido a vim mis iliinl, tlu uuddli moving 
fasfo i tli in tlu uli s, md tlu npjxj portions faster 
than lb' lom i Ills fin on/ of glaum phi nomenit 
lias ' in 'null* ml i good di d of opposition from some 
ipuifor, md cmnoi y < t lx (oiibidtrid as settled, 
hti Hi Mims In intfo ojijogv, F lias, among 
otlu i tli ign, impiovcd Woll.uton’s application (3 
the tluiTiioini ti r to tl d<ti iniinition of heights, 
md h is verified cv ith git it ( m Founcr’s tbooretieal 
lesults torn lining tlu tempcratiue of the ground 
at diflcitnt ib; tbs and m diflfrtnt kinds of soil and 

rock Lesidts tin woiks already named, numerous 
very valuable ]ia|Kin by F arc to lie found in tho 
Tramar tions of die ltoyal Bonetieg qf London and 
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Edinburgh, m the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, 
and other periodical? 

FORBES, Sir John, an eminent physician, was 
bom October 18, 1787, at Cuttlebrae, Bonffslurc, 
and died November 13, 1801 After studying at 
Aberdeen and Edinburgh, he entered the navy m 
1807 as assistant surgeon, and continued on active 
duty till 1816, when he finally left the wrvnr 
In 1817, he took the degree of Mil at Edinburgh, 
and soon afterwards acttlul as a phisunu it 
Penzance, from whonco lu removed in tin murei 
of a few yeais to Cliiclu-dor In 1840, F unit 
to London, •where he spi ulily obtuued a lngi 
practice He was knighted in 18.5.5 bv thi (,)u<(ii 
to whoso household he In Id the appointnii nt of 
Physicum m Ordinuv, while hi was it tin miiic 
time Physician Extraoidm iry to Prime Vlhtrt 
He was a Pillow of tlio College of F’hy mans, and 
tljo Royal Sanity of lioulon, IX’L of Oxfuul, 
anil a member of numerous torn pi shim ties F, 
conjointly with l>rn Iwuelit uid Conolly, was tin 
editor of the Ci/ilopadia <f I’un/nal Slid mm, 
which, in addition to the mumioils contributions 
of “the editors, included the Idioms of moie thin 
sixty Bntish physu i ms, of the fust imk This 
woik, which h is c xi rusi <1 i most hi m fiei il infliu ni i 
both on the thioiy and pi.utue of muhune, w is 
comi>letcil in 4 Mils 8vo, m J815 lu 18 K> F 
foundul the Jinhih ami Foiri/pi Miduiil J'tnrti, 
wlueh lie eamid on with gint sucei'ss for twilvi 
years The hcimics which lie thus uniknd to 
lu» brothel jiractitiomis pi mil him (lcsenully 
among the foremost of bis prop ssum To F m 
a great measmi belongs tin limit nt bavin"- intro 
duct'd tin use of tin stetbo i oiii in Engl iml, mil 
of having such mlnlly dim tul tin ittmtnm of 
British practitiomn to flu at iml pm tut oi 
physical diagnosis Tn IS il, lie jmbhshid the first 
edition of bis ti msl itiou ot Lunmcs I'reatm on 
Auscultation, and in 1S)8, whin tin filth ulitun 
appeared, the new uic thud w is iliculv i \ti n 
sively used F w is a n uly ind pk ismt wntir, 
as is amply shewn by the mums luoiils m his 
Biuunier iambics, among winch wi may instanti 
his /VtysKMl/lN Ilolidm/ { JSF't), llld his ,S iqhl so no/ 
m Get many and the J’l/rol (185t>) Ifis list piofes 
sional work entitled Katiae and ht in the Can, of 
Diseases (1857), contains i vystemitic exposition of 
his medical opinions uul doe trines 

FORBES MACKENZIE ACT The stituti, 
populaily known by the name of the gentleman 
(Mr Forbes Mackenzie, MP for Piebksshm) who 
introduced the bill, is the lb uid 17 \ut e 67, 
entitled ‘ Au Act fm the bittn Regulation ot 
Public Houses in Scotland ’ This act return d 
in general the provisions of 0 Geo IV e 68, by 
which the granting of ci'vtihe iti's bv justices ot 
the peace and mngistr ites, uitkommg pei-sons 
to keep common inns alehouses, and vietuvlhng- 
houses in Scotland was regulated But it pro 
liibited the granting of eertitieates for excisable 
liquors to be- ‘duink on the premises,’ unless on 
the express condition that no groceries or othei 
provisions to be consumed elsowhere should be sold 
in the house or premises with respect to which 
such certificate is granted The object of this por 
turn of the enactment being to prevent grocers from 
becoming in reality the keepers of tippling houses, 
those pe'rsons continued to bo permitted to sell 
liquors by retail, provided that they were not con¬ 
sumed m their shops. In accordance with the prin¬ 
ciple of distinguishing between the different classes 
of houses m which the trade of a spirit dealer 
should be earned on, three different grades of 
licences were introduced those apphoable, viz., 


1, toinnor hotelkeepere, 2, to public-house keepers; 
and 3, to grecers and provision- dealers As regards 
the fust class, it » enacted that they shall set 
1 keep open house, or permit or suffer any drinking 
m any part of the premises belonging thereto, or 
sell oi give out thorefuun any liquors before eight 
o’clock m the morning, or after eleven o’clock at 
night of any day, with the exception of refresh¬ 
ments to tiavtllers, oi persons requiring to lodge hi 
the s ml house or premises, and further, that they 
| shall not open then houses for the sale of any 
j liquors, or sell oi give out the same on Sunday, 
i xii [it fen the accommodation of lodgers and bond- 
full ti ivcllcrs ’ The same restrictions are imposed 
! on tin htionel class of persons—vi/,the keepers of 
public houses, w ltli this aelditiou, that no exception 
is maelo in then ease m tnvoiu of travellers or 
ludgirs, whilst grocers and piovision-dealers, in 
addition tn the prohibition to op< n on Sundays, and 
that nlii idv mentioned with reference to the con¬ 
sumption ot spuits on the pnmists aio forbidden 
‘to sell oi give out my liquois before six o’clock 
in thi morning, oi after ekve.ii o’clock at night’ 
bipiriti lueinis wcie also introduced for the sale 
ol malt liquors from those applicable to the sale of 
vvim, anel spirits, nil of winch hnel formally been 
included mult 1 one In i ce By this statute, also, 
foi the first turn m 8 'land, the very formidable 
povvu was t online cl < ,i the point of entering at 
any turn my public h mse, or house where refresh¬ 
ments in sold to hi iiuMumedon the premises, and 
pen iltii s vvtii aw nek il igainstlhosi who refused to 
idmit them, or w ho obstmeti d the lr entrance These 
pioviMions hiving given usi to much ebscussion, a 
I ,o\ il (’ommi'-sion lo iiirpme into (he w r oi king of the 
ait w v issued on tin 25th A pul 1850 The result of 
the lornmissiou was the issue, is usuil, of two enoi- 
lniiics volumes of printed i vidcnu, and of a report, 
mote distiugmslii it lot its li ngtli th in for the xaTufe 
ol tin suoei stums vv Uu h it lontams The commis¬ 
sioners aimed at tin conclusion, tint ‘although 
lntcmpn urn still ]ui \ ills to i lmieiitahle extent, 
it would sum that this vne his hteii foi Home tune 
giadiiillv eksiiiiding in tin side of society, anil 
tli it it is now i luctly eontiniil to tho lowest class 
of ilu [lopul ihou ’ This elke.t*the i oimmssionors 
iscrilie to neviral i tuses, of which the first and 
most important is tho increase of the duty on 
excisibli licjaois fiom 2-. 4Jd pel imperial gallon, at 
which it stood m 1821, to 8s, to which it wa» 
finally lamed m 18.5.5 Nor do they deny to tho 
I orbes Mackenzie Act its sh vre of merit ‘ The bene¬ 
ficial effect of the act,’ they say, ‘ is proved by the 
evidence which we received as to the diminution,of" 
cumi, mil tht ehinge foi the better in the habits of 
the people, immediately after the passing of the act, 
when its previsions were strictly enfoiced, and by 
the ti mh'uey m an opposite direction which m some 
pi ices lias followed its less rigorous enforcement 
during tlie last tw o years In some towns, there haa 
been, on tho part of tho magistrates, great remiss- 1 
ness in administering the law The result seems 
to hav e been, if not an increase of crime in these 
places, at least the absence of tho improvement 
w ltnessed elsewhere ’ Whilst thus generally approve 
ing of the act, the conmnssmnc'ra suggest a number 
of alterations, mostly with tho view of enabling 
the police to carry out its provisions with greater 
efficiency In reference to the difficulty experienced 
by hotel keepers in ascertaining what persons came 
under the descriptions of bond fide travellers, the 
eommissionere recommend that m future ‘persons 
inducing hotel keepers to Bell or give out excisable 
liquors to them on Sunday, by falsely representing 
themselves os travellers, should be guilty -of so 
offence, and be liable, on conviction, to a Jne.’ 2a 
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then cnrosmstaneee, rt 'becomes important to know 
that it has been decided in England that to con¬ 
stitute a ‘traveller’ within the meaning of the 
corresponding Act 18 and 19 Viet c 118, s 2, it 
is a matter of indifference whether the parties be 
travelling for business or pleasure, and that a w alk, 
nde, or drive, for exorcise unl amusement of such 
length as to render refreshments desirable, is a Kufh 
went journey In Atkinson t Sellers (5 C B M S 
442), Chief Justuse Cockbum n marked, that ‘a man 
ooold not be said to be a tiaiellei who goes to a 
place merely for the pm post of t dung refreshment 
But if he goes to in mu toi ldie&himut m the 
course of a jouiuej, wlntliei of busimvs or of pha 
sure, ho is entitled to duiuiul run slum nt, md thf 
innkeeper is jiistdied in supplying' it’ N't duo 
Taylor v Humphuys, V V 70o, JL T N S ill 
The lirst was in tin tint of i dnvc iioni Lnnpool 
of 54 miles, the second of 1 \\ ilk fioiu Birmingham 
of 4 miles 

FORBI'DDEV FRUIT, a mine t meifnlly nun 
to the innt of diflennt speues of Cdiui 111 the 
shops of Biitam, it is .1 small \ iriety ot tin 
Slladdoik (q \ ) which gun r ill j rt cents this name 
But 011 the continent ot Europe, a difh rt nt tiuit, 
regal tied by some as a e irutv fit tin 01 tngt inti by 
somoaaadistint t *-p>(iu> (('thus 1‘aiadisi) is known 
as the Ftnbnlthn Flint, oi Adam’s \jq >] 1 lake 

some otlur fruits ot tin same gt mis, it was ittently 
mtrodutid into the south ot 1‘mopt fiom Chun 
The tiee has bio id, iiptrin/, ami pointed It ives, 
tho 1< if stalks wingnl tin fnut is luge, somt 
what pear sin pt d gre 1 m-h y* llow, ot nry iintven 
surface, having around its lust 1 nul ot dnpti 
depressions, not unlike tin ni 11 k, ot tt < tli, to w hit li 
it probably owts its liiutt It is elntlly tin rind 
which is tlio (dibit pirt tho run! is very thick, 
tender, melting, unl plcvunt, there is u:j little 
puln, the pulp is and 

Thu name l*’oi bidden Fruit his aho bun giun to 
the fruit of fabei nceimaitana dirholoniii, a tut of 
Ceylon, of the u it oral oidtt rt/irie i/iiraai ’1 In 
shape of the fruit—which is a follicle, (outlining 
pulp—SUggtsts thi ldei of 11 put 1 haying lit on 
bitten off, and the ltgtnd runs that it was good 
before Eye ate of it, dtliough it his been poisonous 
ever since 

FORCE, E'NEROY Till we know wliat Mattel 
(a v) is, if theic he math r, in tin ortlin iry sense of 
the word, at all, we cannot hope to luvo any idea 
of the absolute natun of force Any spcculitems 
on tho subject multi only lead us into a trim 
of hypotheses entirely metaphysical, since uttuly 
beyond the present powers oi 1 xptniuental sennet 
If we content tiursthus with a definition of force 
based on expernncc, such 1 definition will siy 
nothing of its nature, but will contmo itsc 1 f to the 
effects which are said to be duo to force, and in 
tiie present state ot our knowledge it is almost 
preposterous to aim at more 

fOur first ideas ot fmte aic evidently derived from 
the exertion requited to roll, or lift, bend, or com¬ 
press, &c, some mass of matte r, and it is easy to 
see that in all such cases whei e muscular contraction I 
U employed, matter is moved, or tends to move 
Fame, then, we may say generally, is any cause which 
produces, or tends to produce, a change in a bodjf a state 
ef rat or motion See Motion, Laws or The 
amount or magnitude of a force may he measuml m 
one of two ways 1 By the pressure it can produce, 
or the weight it can support, 2 By the amount of 
motion it can produce m a given time These are 
o»Mad respectively the Statical and Dynamical 
measures of forae. The latter is, as it stands, some- 
what ambiguous What ahull we take os the 


quantity of motion produced ? Does it depend merely 
on the velocity produced ? or docs it take account Of 
tho amount of matter to w huh that velocity is given ? 
Again, is it proportional to the velocity itself) or to 
its square 9 This last ejucstiou was very fiercely 
discussed botweH.11 Li dilute, Iluyghuis, Euler, Mae- , 
laui m, tlio Bimouilhs ike , l.t limit/ being, oa usual 
with him in physic tl ipiestnms, on the wrong side. 1 
Kewton, to whom we owe the third law ot motion, 
had long be.fon giun (he tiue measure of a force in 
te'rrns ot the motion pi educe d I hut 1 iw is an expert- 
mental usuit-tint when pressure pioduees motion, 
the monontm/t piodmed (st 1 ifonsMUM) is piopor- 
tituial to Hie pit strut., mil can be made (mimeiicsuly) 
tepial to it by emplojiHg ptopu units Hence 
momentum is the' tun dynimie u mi mure of foies, 
wJueli, tin u Ion, is pioportinmil to tho Just power 
only of tin itlotdy piotluetd 'What is properly 
lnnsurt tl 111 itinis ot tin n/uuu of tlio velocity, 
wc shdl picsuitly su Bin \ irious properties - ©! 
foie e, tat hie tl mel dynamical, m'u tho following 
articles Fomi osiuov 01 B on u, Comm r.s, Oknthk 
of CiiiAim, C I'Miwii Koine Fa u 1 no Bonus, 
Mk rank u rowans, A 11 u \i \iioutieb 

It is oluuuis th it 111 oitle 1 to pioiluce any e'ffeet at 
ill 01 to ebi worn, is it h teehiiKdlly calhd, aforce 
must pretdin 1 1nation, 1 e , must move its point of 
ipplie aliou \ weight J ml on a tilile pioduees no 
e lb 1 1 white ve i unless tin tilde yithls to the prea* 
hille 1 1 unltss the weight deseiuds, be it e vet SO 
hub Wo do no wink, howean math we* may 
I itigue enirselvis, if in try to lift a ton from the 
Hour, if if hi a lminliedw e igltf only, wc may lift it 
ill w hit, tad tlun wt shill hive done wenk—and 
li is indent that the* 1 itte 1 m ty lie liieasureid as 
so innnj pounils laistd mi muiy feet mtroduung 
it new unit, the 1 '001 ioimi, which is of great 
import mu, is wt “hill shortly see, m modern 
phi sics See WoitK 'I hi- 11 evidently, howcitr, 

1 static il int isuit of woik, suite no account is 
liken of \eloiity 11 ivt wt then fen work, as 
we* hail fur tune, a ihinawual nit asilic > Lot US 
t ikt 1 simple tit, win 11 tin* m itlie matltnl invts 
tie ition is ttimpai itivi ly any t isy, and wt shall 
find wt haw W 7 t know (tae Vl lot 111 , M0110N, 
Laws 01) tint it 1 jurtiele 1 « moling along a 
line (sti light or not), uul tin distance* moved (111 
Iht tunc t) along tin lint fiom tho point wheie its 

.uoluiii lommijiu cl be called *, its velocity >H v — ~ 

Also we know tint the forct acting on it (in tho 
diuctiou of its motion) is to hi measured liy the 
nierta t* e.f momentum in a given time—this gives 

dv 

(jurt as the last equation was obtained) F wi ^ 

Fro n these two (quitioriH, ave* have, mum eliately, 
mido — Vds, or, ah tho rudiments of the dillereutial 

calculus gu c at oik e, ™ — Jldds - F * if the 

force be* uniform 

The eju intity on the right hand side is tho sum of 
the pioihu ts of taeh 1 alut. of F, by the correspond¬ 
ing space, da, through which the p irticlo moved under 
its action It is therefore the whole work done by 
the force On the left hand, wo find half tho product 
of tho mass, and the square of tfce velocity it has 
acquired, in ofht r words,thi Vis i'rt (q v ) Hence, 
in this ease, the 1 is viva acquired tgruala the amount 
of work e xjiendeel by the lorce 

It appe urn irom 1 general demonstration (founded 
on the exjM-ninental laws of motion, and therefore 
true, if they are), but which is not suited to the** 
present work, that if, m any system of bodies, each 
be made up of particles or atoms, and if tiie’dsgQM 
these mutually exert be m the line joining each 
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two, and depend roeiely on the distance between 
them, then wo can express the rorpured proposition 
m the following form 

Any change of vis i a a m the system cnrreipmuls 
to an equal amount oj noth gained or lost by tin 
attractions of the pot tubs on each other 
What is spent then, in woik, is aloud tip m ms 
viva, and eon verse!}, the system, by losing some of 
its vis viva, will reeovti so much vrenk proilium ; 

S ower If we < all the forme i, as is now "inn illy 
one, Actual, lild tile lillei Potential hun/n wt 
may expiess the ibovi b\ saying, tint in invsysbm 
of bodies when the liifm, me iilioni d it ti it ti ms n< 
complied with, the mm »t tin actual amt /«//< uhitl 
energies cannot hi alt'ml In/ the mutual to turn •>) the 
bodies The most umplt md tMtlnil illiisli itmin of 
this propositi 'hi ut lobe found in the e tst ol tin 
force known a-, gi iMt ttnm Hit pub i,ti d < iicrgv <■) 
a/tuass on the e tilths suifttt s /tin, bit m-i ml 
being able to tic seem 1 it bis, in eonimon language, 
no work piodutmg powtr If it be msed ilm\i 
the sin late, uni then di tipped, it h ta^y to sit 
that the woik expended in i usm / it \m 1 I be e\ it tly 
recovered as vis mi i ,iftti its fill lm (s (1 Kill 
INU Bonnes) a miss fillm- tlnongh i pm, //, to 
the earth aeqmies ivelnmy i, lm h tbit i‘ lb///, 


or if m be tho mass, 


- mg li The left b uni 


Biele gives tbei \is uia nquiml by tlie till -tin 
right is flu pioduet eif tin wtight (mg) uni tin 
height fallen through 01 is the woik ncpmcd to 
elevate the mass to its enigm il iltitmh 

lienee wo may t ileulite tin uinuu t of woik 
which can be old lined hum a Jo ml ot w lit r m 
dnving w iti r w In els, kt , unit mbt img, howiui, 
that there is ilwajs a /on (is it is usually t died) 
elue to frit turn, eke , in the miehiinii That Unit 
is a loss in usiful jttiwn, is tine, but wt shill lmd 
piesently tbit m enug\ time is limit, is unit t d 
onr general icsult has die idy slnwn II Inn tin 
appallntly lost enugi guts, is uiotlm qut tinu 

Another good example of jmtt ntnl cm igy is th it 
of tho weights in m e»dmii\ iloek It is die 
giadual eonuisum ot potential into u hi il emigy 
in the timing weight which nnint mis tin motion 
of tho cluck, in spilt of lm turn, resist mi t ot the 
air Jcc , amlwcliavi m tin utuil cneigy of sound 
(whuh is motion) i eonsidii iblu petition ot the 
cxpuidul poll nil il uingy of the sinking weight 
A coil eel watch spung, a diiwn bow, the chugtel 
rticeuer of m ail gun, are good examples of stous 
of pote'nti d one igv whuli sau be dm illy usi d for 
mechanical piu post s 

The chemn il an angcinuit of tin didst cut com 
poneuts of gmipowdei, 01 guneottou, is siuli as 
eorresjiomls to enormous potmtivl eneigv, whuli i 
single spark tomtits into tin ttpiniltnf ntiic 
amount But hue, halt liis n uuisnhi ibk shut 
iu tho effects product d it m iv the n In as well, 
before pioceeduig tiutln i, to iimsnlir ln>w we cm 
take account of it, uul otln 1 phv-i a] totem, is 
forms of ent 1 gy 

Oort elation oj Ph usual filin'* So t u as went 
know, the physic cl forces may be thus ilissilud 
I Guavjtauon (q a), 11 Moucwai loins j 
Coiii-siok (meliitling t’AiirTinm), Ki-Amh in, 
Chemical Ai i ram 111 111 xt I Tt,nr I\ 
El rn'KKTl l (including Mat nktivu), V A mm vl | 
Fokcf , VI Vn u 1 nice i, lu\ mg is some most | 
matumally snpi>os,, iti m ilogue in inorganic mism s, 
which may bt called (by st dime I'oice (This lilt v 
is cxaimncil fiutlu i tin ) Of these, I, II, and some j 
forms of HI, are moie immediately connected with , 
matter than tho others -that is to say, that the 
remaindei almost necessitate the hypothesis of the 
existence of some medium unlike ordinary matter, oi, 
«W 


| m popular language, an imponderable The almost 
, universal opinion of physicists, liowevor, seems to 
| be, that ev en the former must be accounted for in 
some Biieli way Newton, in his second letter to 
' I’entley, says, with respect to gravitation (and it 
is eibvious that sinular language is applicable to 
mob t ular forces geneially) ‘ You sometimes speak 
of givuvity as essential and inberont to matter *. 
Briy, elo not ism he that notion to me, for the 

I < aust of „ra\ ity is w hat I elo not pretend to know ’ 

! And again in the tliirtl letter ‘ It is meouccivablej 
; that in miniate bmte matter should, without tho 

mi tli ition of hi nu thing elst, which is not material, 
itipeiatt on, md atliet olhu matter without mutual 

I I out nt, as it mint do, it giaeitatiou, m the souse 
I of I jm nius, be essential and rnhennt in it, anil 
j tl is it mu it isnii wliy I desmd you would not 
j istnbe innate gi iv itv to nu That giavity should 

In nmati , lnlu it lit, mil e sse nti d to mattel, so that 
loin hotly inly .ut upon uuothu at a distaueo 
! tinnii/h i iftcinmi, without tin mediation of any¬ 
thing t 1st, by, md thinugli which their action atid 
force nuy be come yeti fiom one to anotlier, is to 
me so gnat m absmdity, tint I believe no man 
who bis m philosophic d matttrs a competent 
f unity of thinking, e m evil till into it Gravity 
must be rmsttl by an agent v ting Constantly 
uiorilmg to etude i laws, Imt whether this agent 
bt matt ml oi in .ittinal, I hive left to the eon* 
suhiatum of my tadeis’ Of whit that medium 
miv consist we t mnot, of eoinsi, ba/aid even a 
eonjt e tin t , Imt l it bt t ompost d of hi palate atoms 

j t not continuous - it is evident that a second 
nu ilium will be requunl to blip tilt particles of 
flu hist to ut on e tell othir (for without this, tho 
Inst me ilium would 1« nniely obstructive), and so 
on 'Ibis must stop seimewhine, why not, then, nt 
the fust’ But in the piesent stati of our know 
lttlgt of methaiiies, i t out muons medium is barely 
toiueiv title, ami its motions, kc Tilt sent roumder 
ililt ddlicultns to t it u plausible mathematical 
tit ilmcnt If wt tike tin view opposed to New¬ 
tons, isMosotti mil otlitid b i\e done (their ideas 
irt i inside ml fmtlui mi), wt e an, in a very arti 
Inn] muinti, howtvei, aieount foi gravitation aud 
iiinleeulai attion, but, as lie foie said, tho founda¬ 
tions of this attempt at explenation are hardly 
ti liable' 

Just as sound depends on the i lastieity of tile 
ur uni a dilations thiri by m untamed and prop.a- '** 
gate <1, light and ratli mt lie it, w Inch are certainly 
identical, most mobility consist in the vibrations ’ 
ot some vt ly rlastu Haul This his been piovi- 
sionatlv iiamt tl 1 tlur (q \ ) If it be continuous, it 
may help us to account foi tin first two categories 
of toice also, as we havt already seen, if not so, as 
is nion liktly, fiesb dilhcultu s nisi Light and. 
luit, how tier, are muloubtedly lorms of motion, 
uul etare'spond, therefore, to s<> much via viva or 
aitiul encigy Eton hi at in a liquid oi solid body 
must eoiiesptmd to some vis viv i in the material 
pirtules, since a hot body can give out both light 
and lie it \ml a body m ly be hi atcil by luminous or 
i iloiitie iavs wlnili an vibiatorv, as we have seen 

01ms IV contains perhaps the most puzzling of 
all these fences That there is something m com¬ 
mon m .ill the forms of cltetriuty, and tnat mag¬ 
netism is nearly ri'lated to them, is certain, it u 
ptobabh, aim, that fiictimnl electricity, W'hen stat- 
ml, consists in something analogous to a coiled 
spring or i» a form of poti ntial energy— the others 
be.ng iorms of actual energy Some have supposed 
magnetism to be also i form of potential energy, 
but Ampfcrtfs discoveries have materially lessened 
the probabihty of the tiuth of this hypothesis. We 
shall consider this again. . 


t 
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Claim Y may be deferred for the present 
As to Class vL, It seems, from the observations of 
physiologists os to the formation of celliuor'matter, 
ana the production m living organisms of compounds 
which have not yet been made by ordinary chemical 
processes, that the vital fori c if there bo such, is 
not a force which does w ork, ui the mechanical 
sense of tho term, but mirily diurtn, ns it were, the 
other natural foices how to apph/ tlieir energies 
Were a railway ti un running on a smooth horizontal 
lino of rails, it Mould irtun f >r ivir its oiigmal 
velocity , but in turning a cun c, it n ould b< ,m ti il 
on by deflecting torus, without mI nch its juth 
would be straight 'Hum fonts do no voik, as i> 
evident, sinct this would ho sin mu in alteration of 
the ns iiva, and nom tdvis plus Jlny modify, 
however, the dim turn m vihich tin ti un mo\ is 
When gangs of lilitmn is and misons no it m 01 k 
building an idilui, tin lmmti an employid l using 
stones, rnorl ir, Am, tin littu 111 laying tin in hut 
them is jut suit an on rw i r m ith i pi m, who, doing 
no (mechanical) sulk lnnisill, giinhs and dimts 
tile jirojxr txpemlituic of tone by the nothin' 
body In thisviiii of tin ciw, tin lihoiucis art 
the physu tl forces uni tin oviiuutln util font 
It is ipute urtmi tli it tin so i dint iry tilhno 
force e uiuot jiro|niK Is put in this t itigmi is 
piesi utmg eun an nnlngy, howi u i slight if is 
prolnbly m • fit < t, not i iuim, and dm to tin 
Olffoicut forms of simple or tnmjimind paituhs of 
matter, and tho lonsiipunt i nations m tin u 
molecular lints in dith u nt tint t turns 

So lat, thi ii, fm tin possihlt mtuii of tin funis, 
which, with Un piubihli i caption of \ I , < m In 
considcrtd is \ irious forms of i mi /y < 1 m tin y be 
transform! d om into anotin r, a tin dilh n nt hinds 
of mechanical unrgy i in 7 '1 ihi tin potinlnl 

tmergy of giaiititnm to hi gm with W < < m i mpluy 
it to drive a watu wind fins turns a r li lit, to 
whub, if a tight lire ih hi sppind lit it mil In 
prodund by liirtion, utd light dso if i tough 
wheel on the slid* hi null to lotvte aginisl i 
piece of flint oi pyntis, oi ihctiiuty m ly hi 
produced by employing tin mining powtr to turn 
an orilmary ihttiud niuluin, oi a ma"in(o 
electric one, and tioin tin <Infinity so piuilueiil, 
electrical ittiaitions mil aments mly In dimul, 
from thorn heat uul light again <>i tin mmiits 
may be employ i d to niagm tisi a n. ulli or a juice 
of soft iron, ol to pi o 1m ■ eln mu il di > oinposit on 
Again, heat 11 i\ r hi imployul by' im ans of a 
steam engine is a substitute fm tin watci pow f nr 
otontial mtigyof giaiitation ami flu above iilicts 
o pioduud It miy also In unphyid in raising 
weights, and Onufort in pioduaii., 'lio potential 
energy in ipnstinn or it m iy In employed to jnn 
ducc Thrrmodcdru t’uirints, ami thince dl flu 
ordinary effects of ilietrn tty, including tin motion 
of a magnetic neulli 

“Light may be unp'ojul to jiroduio elnnucal 
combination or decomposition, a wi sec in photo 
graphy, it may also l>s the sanu means In made to 
produce electric cu)units, anl iinisirpunt motion of 
a needle It is not yit ptovnl tliat light can jiro 
duce magnetism doccth/, tbmudi there ■ an lie httle 
doubt that, if properly appln d it is capable of 
doing so 

Chemical action m a voltaic hattf ry can be mode 
to produce motion heat, light, electricity, electrical 
Attractions and magnetism, ami to onriome other 
chemical affinity 

Capillary action has been employed to produce 
electricity, And mechanical tflei ts, Ac , but vve Deed 
pot go through the whole category 

In these experimental results, thin, consists what 
& called the Correlation of the Physical Forces— 


i e, the tninwnutabihty of one of the latter into 
another oi others Tho idea is old, but the proofs 
of its truth have only become numerous within 
the last half-i <ntury Glove lias published an 
excellent treiti-e with tho above title; to this 
we lcfei the anions loadei for further detail an 
tins lutert sting buhji ct 

Conn nation ot bufutv— But a far more import- 
ant pnnciph, bang mfict, tin preiotr statement Of 
tin pimdmg whuh is si anew hat vague—is that 
of the t'onsi i\ atum nt Foil i or rather Energy It 
is simply the < vtonsuui (to dl the ph\tn al forces) of 
tin pimujih w liu L we hive gum in full, and 
proud m a putnulu east, ,it the lx ginning of this 
artnli ii tint the sum of the potential and 
ntnal iini.n of any hi t of moving bodies cannot 
lx .iltaid by tin u mutual action Let us now 
suppose In it, light, iki , to ((insist in vibiatory 
nnm im nts of putichs, uul in thin rel itivs states 
of distdi lion, iV< , and make the supposition that 
tin i putuhs nt ii i ith othei no matter Dy 
wlmtnn ms in tho lini |oimng i idi two, aud with 
foil i s w Im Ii di pi ml on then distant e, and wu have 
it mm tin tin in cm, tbit tin sum of the potential 
uul u tu d i m ign s n i ipinntity unaitoiahlc in any 
s\st<m sl\i by external mlluoniis ilento, when 
no ib uni d |nm< i is slid to In lost, aH it is by tho 
uiuvmdibb tin (mu ni touhimrv, Ai , it is really 
only ilmuil |i> i in \v foim of « m i cry in general, 
lu it 11 1 ii , wlnn i sa\ i;e lights his tire, lie 

i \pi nd uiuiul fm a m uihiiiti» two pities of dry 
wood to ii tIn i It iln si pit u s of wuou were not m 
ioiil ut no fom would In icipimd to move them 
just i nil i tin i - nnm uul mine is reumred as 
liny in inoii lit lonely pn ssal togitlu i The iqiu- 
v lit nt of thn fou i so cxpiudid ih found in the 
In it juodiuid I>,iv v sin Mid that two pieces of 
ni might be milted by nibbing tin rn together A 
skilful smith i an lu at a m vbs of non to ralntus by 
min h unnii im/ 11m tin in tu il eni rgv employed 
is pirtly emu out in tin shapi of hint, and jurtly 
stolid uj) in tin iron is putt ntial euilgy dui to the 
eonipii ‘sum of tin mass, or tin forlilili approxi 
m itnni oi its pirtiibs Amongst tin i.uliest, and 
ciitunly tin /nst i xj ii iurnnts on this Hubjeet, aio 
thosi of Jimil (ij v ) lb dili mum d tin relation 
biliy ii tin units of lu at uul potmtinl imrgy of 
giivit mu by vuioiiH un tliods, wliuh gave very 
in irly coiiiiidint results (Mu of thugt we may 
nn ntion \ puldli win 1 1 is so fixi d awfo revolve in 
i i lost d v i ssi 1 full of w dcr The wheel is driven 
by the ili hi int of a known weight through a 
nuasmiil spue, and pr<i aulmim aio taken against 
lof-sts of ritngy ol all kiudn 'J lie water agitated 
by' tin juddli wHbt I conns soon to rest, as WO 
know but this is dm to frntion hitwein its 
pirticbs, and Iln find nsnlt is the heating of 
tin wattr The qu mtity of watir, and also tho 
numbii of digrm by which itH tempirature is 
rusid being mi 1 ‘iui d, a simjih piojioj turn enables 
us to find bow ui my foot poi nils (si i I'ooi 10VNP) 
of mechanical unrgy loiriHjioml to the rinsing by 
one d'/iu tin tinipflafnri if a pound of water, 
The ri ult n, tbit tin In itmg ,t pound of water 
one dep 11 Fibrillin it is effect* el by 772 foot- 
jHiunda mid this nunibir is i died Joule’s Equi- 
v ih nt in otlur wouls, if a pound of water fall 
to the 1 1 - uind through 772 fret, .uul lie then 
suddenly am stnl, it" tempi ratine will be raised 
om di.rie, uul, (onvirstb, the heat that would 
raise tli timpeutuie of a jKmnd of water one 
d<go< would, if ijijibcd by a steam-engine or' 
oiln v. isi, i um 772 jtoundu one foot high Now 
(sei Hi vi oi (JoMt»j\ArroN), we know the amount 
of lu it w Im h w produced iiy the burning (in air) 
of any material whose composition is known. 
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It follows, then, that from the mere quantity and 
composition of a aubatance, we can tell the amount 
of mechanical work due to its combustion, that is, 
supposing it all to be effective As Me have been 
lid to the mention of heat of combustion, let us 
consider wbat this is due to Combustion (in 
air) is mertly a < burnt si combination of the con 
stitucnts of the burning body with oxygiu-tln 
heat and light whuh ue di vi loped aio tlurcfon, 
by the conservation of cnotgv, i quivulont to the 
excess of potential eneigvof the uncombinul, oni 
the combined, oxygen and < ombustible 

That this is tlie k il stnti of tbc < n*« —and that 
the original setting fue to the lombiistibh lias 
nothing to do with tin mittir, as j, jr<queenly 
imagined— will hi m uli evulint by (uniuhmig inv 
spontaneous lombitulnm, my tint ot ehlonni mil j 
copper filings, or of null in \ ind sodium, 1 V 1 , m 
Winch cases tin potent! tl euiury lost by tin com 
pouf d ajipi ais is hi it light and sunn turn sound 
The cipuv ilents ol tin otln i plusn il toms hive 
not bci u i icn approxmi ited In with tin exeiptum 
of that of belli Thomson bis ditenmnid tin 
energy of aeuliie mill of miiiIi Id at tin i utli to In 
somewhere about 12,OIK) /oof jmuinh, gning iliout 
10,000 us tlu Hot it //out i (q y ) of r ii h Bqu m foot 
of the sun’s Mill in 'Hun aii sonn idditioml 
dlfiil llltics 111 till M IV VI In II VVf si ik till l qllll lb lit 
of clietnuty, foi b< u tin quistion irises Is time 
•i spend substance whuli ii, oi m lioso motions an, 
electunty, oi is it lnuily anotboi modi oi motion 
of the luimintiioiis t tliii for \\i i m si only 
suppose it to In dm to motions of tlu piitubs <>( 
matin If tin lust, mi b im is yit no im ms of 
estimating its euiury if tlie littir. Me may urn 
eider it as within the n uli ol ixpumnnt 11 
may merely be lem uki il lun , th it tVi In t’s , \qui 
Bite tlieoietK il statiuunt of dyuiimi il ibiitnity 
—resting on tlie fund mu nt il issumptnm th d tlu a 
are two electro fluid'’ lifpimt. tin ubms ion ol 
mutual foi cts, m hull y tty with Ibi alitm iilouly 
of its pmticlis, and foi yilmli thiicJmc, the eon 
nervation of energy <lni s not bold 

HiImholt/, in an admn iliJi pipu (l > } «i tin 1 > 
ltnUunq dn Aut/f Iron slat id in I iiJoi s tnunliM 
Aftiiion s, New hints, i) Halting from the issump 
turns above explained, his ijiplnd tlie jinneiple of 
conscnatiou ut fom to the 1 m\i iti< ition ot luuiy 
recondite pi*bh ms lonnutid Mitli most of tlu 

i ibysioil foiois \i c i iiinot, of mm e, mtu into 
us weak in detail ns it is somewhat .indyIn d, 
but wt may fitrly borrow such of its conti nts is 
yye hare not alreuly dliubil to, ,d bast such as 
Mill suit the plan of this ulnh * 

A ve>ry pood i \ iinple of tlu i onseivation of <nu 0 y 
is found in the inert v-mg yilocity of a plarnt oi 
t omet as it appioai be a the sun, and thus lost s poten 
tial energy , aud .deo m tlu fact tl it in tlie ciso of 
these bodies tlio mere distant u from tlu sun, aid the 
velocity at that distance, enable us to tell at onei 
the nature' of the orbit di sirdu d —i e, uInch of tin 
come sections i f is 

Latent heat is a form of potential energy, di pend 
mg on the physical state oi the substanci m yilmli 
it is stored up The same may be said of those 
substances which, when mixed, prodiu o heat or cold, 
n« wati r and snlphuru acid, or nitrate of ammonia 
It is easily seen that here the heat or cold depends 
upon a ch wipe of moltcuhr mnngement of soinu 
kind, that is, a change of the potential energy 
hi magnetism and statical electricity, of course 
the conservation of energy holds, as we know that 
all the phenomena can be explained by attractions 
and repulsions, followmg the law of gravitation, 
’am-’isoharge of a Leyden battery too potential 
remanii la reproduced as heat in the connecting 
existence e. 
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wires, and as light, beat, and sound with the disrup¬ 
tive spark In charging a Leyden jar by means cl 
the clectrophorus, the charge is directly produced 
by the expenditure of mechanical force in over- 
i tuning tlie, attraction of the negative electricity of 
the resinous plate for the positive electricity of the 
e over 

In the ordinary voltaic battery, the excess of loss 
of potential energy in tbc cells, by the chemical 
union, s ly of irme and oxygen, anil of sulphuric acid 
ind oxide of zinc, over unit gained by toe decom¬ 
position of Matir, products the actual energy of the 
eiun nt, mIucIi may bo transformed into heat, light, 
magnetism, in motion, oi two or more Or it may 
In employed to it product potential cncigy by them 
ie il di i (imposition, s iy tLi it of m ater This ogam, 
by a bp u I , i m be ru urn rrtt d into at tual energy os 
m explosion u (omp mu d by heat, light, and sound. 
Win n in ilti tin i um nt e mses the motion of a 
ungiutisiil in idle, oni genrril punnplo should lead 
ns to min th it the i client itself villi be uiakened. 
Jins is found to In the < iS(,but, is it should be, 
will/ tlttnni) t/n motion oi tbeiueilii The needle in 
a pennant nt stiti of defiulum produces no effect 
uhaloid how, the diminution ol an elietne cur- 
lent is simply cr|iu\ ah nt to the uldiUon oi uweaker 
ciininl]iie»nigin tin opposite ducelion We should 
txptit, then tbit tin motion of i m ignt t near a 
eniidiictnig win Mill in g' lalpiotbm .ittirrcntm 
tlie littoi, mil this is, ut t, i’ll idii’s gieat ths 
uniil ot niigneto clietin nductnm In this case, 
tlu dim nt uasis so soi u as fheniagnit ecaicsto 
niovi 11 J it.ive ly to tlu Ml < 

11 i in iss oi i oppi i oi in he i good conductor be set 
in i i] ml lot it urn ncu ipm d tui m mm t, tbc motion 
piodiuis ileitnc cum nts in the copper,v\lucli, being 
utiiieted l>y the niagiiet, so m bnng tile mass to 
list It il not mi ole u ill tins e tsi into what the 
imihinunt didty of tlu rotation has been trans- 
folined ispuiillv is tin e li e tl it ( untuls ft asowith 
tin motion, but n we kit pup tot lotilion fwcilily, 
in Jiinl m a <beiit timi the < ipptr glowing vt.ann, 
mi o'lid mi nb, tlu motion li is Indi transformed 
into t lieliif ity uni tlie 1 ithi ml > b< it ’Fliiaverv 
linutitul e \pci mu nt is duo to Ionic and has been 
u pi di d in i 1 li iking jiopnl a foim by Foucault 
Aihmtigi bis bicn tikeii by Faraday of the 
f<lit nomi n i of mduetion, f o produce ilcctnc currents 
ji\ aid of tbc i utli s m mutism His apparatus is 
simply a n\ olv mg d sc ot metal end toe terminal 
Miles toueli, euie It IMS, till otbei its edge The 
fotee winch is bus iranstornud into clectncity is 
tlie additional i ffort rt quisite to turn a conducting 
ibsf, mste ul of an t qu d non conductnxj one It is a 
iminus crui'-i qiu nee th it m ill met ilbe machinery 
j portion oi tlu i m rgy of tbc prom movt'r is lost m 
prodm itig elcitneity and tin illy beat, in the moving 
parts, so that licit in siuih (uses is not entirely, 
thorn U very m arly, due to faction alone 

Pei laps one ot toe most singular of these trans- 
ioinutums ot energy is that already referred to of 
lu at into elcctriuty Cwtam crystals, such as tour- 
unhne become eliftrilled by heat, but electno 
nil lent s can bo produced by simply heating a junc¬ 
tion of two win s or b irs of ekfferent metals, the 
other ends also being in contact how, if we were 
to belt tlie other junction, it is obvious that as at it 
the metals aie inonged m the opposite order, we 
should produce a contrary current, conversely, by 
cooling them we should strengthen too first But 
the conseri ation of force requires that such a junc¬ 
tion should be heated or cooled accmejing to the 
ebrection m which a cm rent passes through it. This 
was discovered by Peltici 
Animal force, agam— or rather its actual energy 
—is sunply a transformation of the potential enssgy 



of food. TMb u well illustrated by tbs increased 
dust which is required when man or beast abruptly 
changes from a state of inactivity to one of toil, as 
with a polar bear after his winters sleep, of by the 
greater amount and better quality of food which 
are necessary for criminals subject to hard labour, 
than for those who aie merely imprisoned 

Since, then, os far as we li no ytt seen, there is 
no such thing .is gain nr loss of energy anywhere, 
while it appears that the ultunate transformation of 
suon energy is heat, and thit the latter tends to 
a uniform diftusion or dissipation, in ulin.li it is 
unavailable, as fai ns no know, foi furtlui tiawt 
formation (see Hum), wkenco do we piocuie the 
supplies of energy winch aro lequisite to maintain 
the economy of kte ’ W c .usw 11 Chitfly, or indeed 
entirely, from the sun, win net they tome is light and 
radiant beat, pcilnps m otln r fonns ‘Without tin 
Siui, when w mild b< \ ogi tatnm —w it limit th< 1 d U. 1 , 
where animal lift '! VVInn would be om stmts of 
fuel, whetliu wood 01 toil’ Jt is cntiiely, thin, 
we may say, to tht tliuelly supplnd tntigy «t tin 
sun that wt look fm th< in unti n mu of lilt , mil this 
leads to a (jut otiun not nt ninth import met to our 
sell es, to Vie yurt, but of a ist 1 uturt t ohm ipitm e t > 
the liumm lift Vs tins supply finite ’ Will tin 
sun in time h \t gnen of! ill its enei_y, m is if 
continually runt mg o u ssiom it tit unlit o Ji is 
it m iniihati tilde st it f j di tw fiom ’ 

Imow, wlullitt tm stm lit i hit mi t oi le sui 
lounded by an itiuospbi u in m nittnsc st iti of 
combustion, w wkitlm it limits tin in un p u l of 
its htat, as J horns m sujpits fmm griiitiUtn 
(m a way jiicscntli 1 1 b t msi luul) it is culun 
that, is in is wt know it must it st m< jitnod 
lie udiaustfd Sink i> tin ip] inntly mil it die 
verdict of the couscii vtiun of c nt r > 

The gr.mlitioa tlnory of the uu,m of cneigy 
gent i ally may 1 h gnen m some such tiini m tins 
The mattu in the uinieist, m a stitc of coo sir 
or fmci illusion, ongindlv filled dl pact, m 1 
possessed, therefore, by iutu* of gruititun, a 
certam amount of potentnl (ncigi As pertieles 
CT.ulualiy inovtd up to i ith otlioii and lueamt 
slowly agglomeialed intt misset molt and lntm 
of tlus cneigy was uoltsed in its situ d f mn, t me 
us heat (that of the sun ci tin internal lit it of tin 
earth, flc ), some is \ is 11 \ t of a\ial or obit d iota 
tion, &c. Fliere still ton uiis una^gb nu lati 1 m 
sjiacc (ste ZciDJAt \i Lit in, Aum ms Ajmj i) 
much of this oiigm il jiiiUu still filling numly 
tow aids the lar^o misses is tin sun and tt ire in 1 
exchanging its jiotenti il foi v tu il cm icy Hut t ft 
latter, as m liaic st t u, tt mlb ultimateK to bc< onn 
heat, and to seek i umtoim thffusion '11 is, then it 
appears, is to be the 1 ut sum of tilt git it rnjst ty 
of the uuivenu- cluos iutl darkness is ‘in the 
beginning’ 

An immediate consequence of the tiuth of the 
conservation of energy is the impossibility of wh.it 
is usually understood by Papetual Muon (q v ) 
for it is to be cnicfully remembered that perpetual 
motion, in the litcial sense of the words, is not 
only possible, but vciy genual If there were no 
each thing as friction, or if we had a perfectly 
smooth body, m the form of a teetotum, for example, 
it would spin for ever in vacuo with tinduminshed 


speed The earth in its axial rotation affords a 
good example Were it a perfect sphere, and of 
uniform material, the other masses of the system 
could produce no effect whatever on its rotation, 
and the latter would, as indeed it does, as for as 
We can determine, remain for ever unchanged. Ajid 
even, as w« have already seen, when one motion, as 
electricity, or ordinary vis-viva, is lost, we find it 
reappearing w other hums of motion, such as heat 


and hght. But fids is not the teelmic&l nooepta- 
turn of the tern, perpetual motion, rt is pojnfiarty 
understood to mean a source of motion which will 
not only preserve its own vis-viva unchanged, but 
also do noil This is, of course, incompatible with 
the conservation of energy, for Wherever work in. 
done, equivalent meigy in some form or other J*t 
consumed As we have not, howevoi, an absolute 
cotmnly of, though very powerful evidence indeed* 
foi, the tiuth of flu pniicijilo, it would bo unphllo- 
soplucnl to i include that perpetual motion is absa*- 
lufdy impossible It is tertiui, however, that it 
cmnot be ittimed by any meebaim il anangemeat] 
nnel ne it lie i ht it light, noi magnetism oan give us 
my issistuue If wo knew mote than wo do at* 
jut si nt ibout i let liiuty, we should piobnbly add it 
ilso 1 1 tin tilt oi y The ordinal y attempts which 
.ue still In mg mado m thousands by visionaries, 
lie simply il suiel, bastd is they no for the most 
piri on i noi int njiiilif etioiis ot mu Lames. There 
is able lute imposMiiihty litre , and a 1 perpetttal 
molionist ’ i f tlu eomnion luul is f.u mote mfatu- 
ete d tli in a ‘ nqu uti ot flic tiule,’ for the latter’s 
pi ohh m until lu biihed, thou h t e rtauily not by tho 
mt ms iiMiilly tinjltyttl oi in the foim usually 
sou ht 1 n 

\V i may now but (ly lonsithi tho the ones of tho 
jiliy i d butts w lot li ban lion udianced of late 
turns, uitl wt liny lake silt li as aro worth notice 
t >_« t he i All of flit in assume at the outset foiees 
of Uti u firm 1 1 it pulbiou hr tw ft u paitielus, oi else 
a highly elastn fluid, m latlm solid, if we may 
mi till if in wlut li tin p trio Its of matter float, 
or ue mil tilthd Welmie dieady considered the 
tliflx ulti< s attending Hie latttr supposition, hut it 
is tin only ono whull elms not rein force back to 
fliiet, thus qiiiuently b nmg ilie question where 
it found if We m ty dismiss it with tho remaik, 
tliaf i fluitl or tjuasi solid absolutely continuous 
and tld.e in utiy put is diflieult to conceive, 
arid it in hud to utidtisfuid how motion can bo 
tu c | i_,tt(d tluou,U it Jf it hi not fontmuoua, 
J iretb must be snjiposttl to lit exeitod by its parts 
on t it li otlu i, t Lye tho motion of one part would not 
dbef tin t flit is iheit is tne wny m which the 
1 fttr ddln ulty li.es bun illickul, which Bt'Cins 
jiluisiblt eiituig) ind tint ib, that the particle* of 
tins flut I itt in i stite of ia]ml motion, and Con¬ 
tain illy in pin oiig on t it holla i uid on the particles 
tf mitt i n i fonts bung evtitid except those of 
jctsiure it the linjiiet Huh, unless these* particles 
V i suppose <1 finite, and what is elasticity but a form 
of int It cul tr fort e ( font tit/ant), then motion would 
b< ltiMind it tiny nupatt, and destroy id. com- 
jiletrty if tin lmjiatf were ehieet Tlua objection 
st < ms to bt i \ t ry strong ono Tho first mentioned 
tlnory, tint tf Ijijnub and Wosotti, assumes that 
material particle j float m a general atmosjihero 
of etlitr, that the jiarliiles of each lopel one 
another, but that a jurtule of matter attracts 
one of e tht r I’roui those sujipoBitions, and an hypo¬ 
thetical law c mme Lmg jire-isum witli density m 
sink m ethoi, Mosotti h is duluttd gravitation and 
the molecular fortes, but to anjily the hypothesis 
to tlie other jihysit el fun es, atlioi suppositions ax* 
ntcesBaiv Thesi hate been supplied by Clausius 
and Ikdtcnbaclier, who, with the assumptions of 
particles of matttr and of ether as before, imagine 
those of m itti r to attrat t each othor, and also those 
of ether, but tho latter to lx? mutually repulsive. 
Light awl rulmnl heat accenting to this theory* 
arc vibrations of tho fiber winch fills all space 
between the jiartit lui of matter, or rather, between 
the atmospheres of ether which, by the farogoing 
assumptions, the particles of matter will «U 
about them Heat consists of vibrations of the 
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molecules of matter, or of the group* of atoms (see 
Atomk Theory) of which the molecule of a com 
pound body >s built up, together with their atmo 
spheres Electric lty, magnetism, &c, are explained 
to be rotations in the atmospheres Herltenbfu.hu 
and Clausius are not quite agiocsl as to the physii il 
forces corresponding to each of these forms of motion, 
but the above sketch will gi\e a general idea ol the 
nature of then speculations 

But the most startling of all the reflections on 
force, and its ultimate natuie, -which hive puliip-, 
ever been made, are those of Fai.ulay VVithmt 
calling m question m eudin uy e ist s the truth < 1 th 
conservation of enrrgy, lie his endiiioim 1, 1} 
txpenment (the only genuine test m a quests it n 
novel and so pmfouud) to piove veil it m iyl« i died 
the Conservation ol hum, il vee urtdcisf end / / 
itself, and not ouiyy He ugui s thus two m isses, 
according to the muhsputul liev of ginititim, 
attract With four times their linituil foiee if then 
distance lie' eliminished t > lull end with only c m 
fourth of the same, it their distant! hi doulihd 
Ho asks utunce comes the uhlitniiil foie i in tin 
ftnmer, md uhat b<come i e/ tin lost foil in the 
latter case ? 

Now, it is evident thit tin is e nt ev epu stiou, 
totally distmet fiom any w« line yit ctuisulriid 
To answer it, wc must know it hat foie is Wiuld 
gravitation have any < \i%ti net it tin h nut hut one 
particle of mattn m tin unmisc, oi does it suddenly 
como into existt net when aseiond pu title ippi irs'' 
Is it an attribute of m itti r oi is it due to somethin,, 
between the putitles of mittti 7 1 iiuliy his tin d 
RCVCial expinuu nts of an ( see dimity dcheati kind 
m older to tut it sum uiswii to Ins piesti n \ 
slight sketch of one ot them mu t uilliec \ pi uud 
Weight 18 not so lieav \ it till ceiling lit lloeiil is it 
is when on the floor, fit, in tin tonne r e ist it is 
moro distant fiom the m iss of tin i u th th m m tin 
latter Iho ditkiiiiii foi i hi i Jit ot jO fdt is 
(rouglily) about th i f a pound N w if a 

mass or metal be diopjied thnmji Mich i spin m 
additional fold, -,-r k -Jh if its welJit, is ( ilhd 
into play, and tin object of the e\peum<nt w is to 
detect whothci clutncil ethit ueompinud this 
apparent ci ration of foie e 'Ilie miss, thenfou w is 
a long coppi r wilt, w hose toils will insulated (see 
EgFOIRIOm) fiom tacli othi l, mil whose ixtiemitiis 
wuc cornice ted with thosi ot the coil of a tli lie it 
Galvanometii (q \) Hid any tiaec of inilectnc 
current lietu pioduud, the neitUe ot thee gilvan 
ometci woulil have been eltflected, but, when all 
disturbing causes wui avouletl, no smli deflection 
was dctcetid Otbei expe mm uts with a Mew to 
tho detection of othc i phy sn il tones w i n also tin d, 
but like tbc first, with ncgutive i> suits only We 
must not, hoWevn, conclude that such i m mvei In 
found, as this would be assuming tin absolute tiutli 
mall cases, of the consulataou of imr,\, which is I 
no elonbt thmougldy boim out by experiment in 
many eases, but not txen approximately m eitlu is 
while evtn m the feirine»r eliss mole eh lie itc mstiu 
mental moans may cnahh us to ti wo small hut most 
important eleviaticins from absolute ixaetness, anel 
it is to the lcsults of sueli tiials tli it we must look | 
for fuither information as to the natuie eif foicc, and 
tlie generality of the law of consul ation of energy 

There are, in mechanics, social other quantities 
which retain a fixed value under ecitain einum 
stances Wr may bridly consultl a few of them 1 

Conservation of Anas Jnvimabit riant -Wo 
have seen (CE»m \i loxtts) that if a partich 
moiei about a centre of fold, its motion is con 
fined to a plane and its radius vector traces out 
equal aieaa me uuiltlmcs isimilai theorems hold 
lb any system of particles acted on only by their 


mutual attraction*. H in such a system We suppose 
the positions «£ the respective 'particles to be con¬ 
tinually projected (orthogonally, see Projeh.'ION) on 
any fixed plane, and radii Vectores to be drawn from 
I any point in that plane to the projections— the sum 
| o) the areas swept nut by all Otiose radii vecloies will bt 
equal in iqual times Also, this being true of all 
pi ints, there is one for which this sum is a maxi¬ 
mum, and this plane n fixed m space It is thence 
i died the mi mi il>lc plum of the system. Similar 
I pi ((positions hold for a sy sti m of bodies each of finite 
hi/i, the n s< v era! axial rotations liemg taken into ' 
ai i ount In m c w hat is called the Invariable Plane 
(q v ) of tin Sol,u System 

I ( unsaid turn ol Momentum —Vs hew two masses 
atti let oi impinge, the foie < s they exert on each 
etlur ire cluhntly equal iliel opposite Now, the 
I measure ot i foiee is the inonu ntuni it produces, 

| lienee upi il md opposite momenti m addition to 
their original quantities will be communicated to- 
the misses and then fine th* sum of the momenta 
of tin two lesolied in my direction, will be 
unaltered lienee, the sum of the monunta of any 
nuiubti of lotto s util It unalined by mutual actions 
tilhtr of tin natme < f ath action <» tmpait 

( insulation of t/u Motion of tin ( mtie of Gravity. 

— \^am in sin li a systtm the momentum of the 
eiiitu of gnuty <f the wli le ire any assigned 
elm c tn n is tin Mim he m< me nt i ot the stparate 
lioelit in that elnccti lie tic* th cintio of /painty 
<f a st/sh m, id pit noni but tin mutual actions 
ot its uni} aunts <id, i umams at list, oi moves 
uintoi inhj in ii stiai) I line 

I OIK I AS l) JM Alt As einsent is oi the 
ism liu, oi l ithei is tin essence of all contiae'ts, 
uni as (oiuent implies not e lily intelligente, but 
uuti tteied pow net u turn m the e onbi uting parties, 
ctnhicts, by the Ums if ill emliscd nitious, wall 
In inv did iti d it it shill be ptiuel th it tin y were 
entiiid into multi tin mfliunee of f ire c ol fear 
( neuinst m<is which eonstinn the will hue the 
hlllle (fleet Is those lliilch blind the understanding, 
md the Inv <f fou uni feu is consequently 
dost ly m do_oiis to th it of 1 1 uul (ej v ), including 
mulei tint Lead iiusit present ition concealment, 
lud eonseqmut 1 noi (q x ) But it is not every 
digit of consti lint lio'uiii txcicibecl, winch will 
have this dhet in 1 iw On tho contiaiy, it must 
lie of such a desi upturn as may lie reasonably sup¬ 
posed to influence the will el the pirtv m the 
tuuimsturns ni which In is placed at the time 
lit ilcti miming, thuefoic, whether there really has 
bun foiee oi teat ui the legal sense', the law will 
t iki into account the age, s \, education, and other 
personal < hai aeti i istics of the party, along w ith tho 
iceiili nt il eireumstmces in which he was placed, 
t g, the st iti of his he ilth and spirits at the tune, 
whither he w is alone, what anxiety ho may have 1 
felt for the lift or interest of others, and the like 
llut ‘ulnae there is no peculiar weakness of age 
ei sex or condition ’ says Mr Bell, stating in this 
KEjieet m t the law of Scotkmd alone, but of 
most otlic i lountues, ‘law will require, m order ter 
tiinul i eonti ict, such fair and compulsion as may 
it vsonably shake a mind of ordinaly constancy and 
uselution, anil will not listen to the pretence of 
every vain aud foolish fear’— Com l p 22, Shaw’s- 
ul Vs a eontract which is invalid on the ground 
of fence and ftai is not only incapable Of being 
tnfoiced after its invalidity has been ascertained by 
legal pioeess, but fiom tho absence of consent wen 
invalid ah imho -i e, no contract, m a legal sense, 
at # all —the object of tin 1 iw is to restore the parties 
to the position in which they wero before it Was 
cuttred into All moneys which have been paid 
under the provisions of the extorted contract mast 
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oonaW'inoy be repaid, and reparation in as far os 
possible mast be made by the payment of damages 
lor auto personal injuries os the party who was 
dragged into it may have suffered from the enforce¬ 
ment of its provisions See RunnenoN By the 
law of Englaud, Duross (q v ) whuh mil invalidate 
a contract must amount to feai of the loss of lifo 
or limb (Mayhem, q v ) ‘ Whatevei is done by a 

man to save eithu life or member’ says Black 
stone, ‘ is looked upon as done upon the highest 
necessity and compulsion Theiefore if a man, 
through fear of death or irm In m, is pie vailed upon 
to exteute a deed, oi do my othir hgil ut, these, 
though actonip mit el w lth all otlni tlu lequisiti 
solemnities, ni ly Ik, afterwireli. avoided’ But ‘i 
fear of battery or hung Ik. atm though never so 
well giounded, is no eluicss, nutlnr is tlu ftar of 
having one's boost burned, or out h giKitls tiken 
away and tkstiojed, becuise in tlu sc cists, should 
the threat Ik performed, i mm nny havt satisfy 
tion by rt coi 11 mg t quiv alt lit damage s ’— bti pin n s 
Com l jt 142 Hit avoid mtc ol sm.li i eonti ut 
is, however, deptndclit on tin will of the injured 
party ‘A eouti ut madt vmtlei time si m ly bt 
avoided by the ptrstui whose tut will w is thus 
restraintd, though lit hit, also m elution, if he 
thinks pi opt i to insist upon it is a binding trails 
action’ {lh aol n p 02) But tin pirtnswhu an 
entith d tei trt at i cmtiset utliu is a nullity oi i 
subsisting conti let, must nuke tin ir eke turn anti 
cannot aftti trt itm tin loutrut is i esc nidi el Htt 
it up as a Biibsistm., eonti i t ( Ydilison on ( ontia fs, 
pp 273, 4 }f> mil 1071) 

FOliCLLH NI, Len to an Italnn plnlolo^ist of 
great attainnu uts, w is 1 om on tin 2t»th of \u ust 
1C8S, in i villige neai 1’idui Owing to tin Imntt tl 
means of his family, 1 w is deprived of tin bun tit 
of tarly llistiuction,and w is ilindy veiginj towards 
manhood whe>n tnibhel to nniiiuiii t i rigid ir 
course of study iu thu stimuuy it Radii i His 
realous mdustiy, eombnn d with unusual powers of 
learning, suighd lnm out from his companions, 
nnd Won tlu admnation of the kilned piinupil, 
Giacomo racemlati, wlu> even assomttd him with 
some of his own scientific Idioms 7 In pupil 
rendered hm tenlier \ ilmbh semet in tlu t >m 
pilatiou of a higldv lmjiott mt lexicon, i woik 
which probibly inspuid both with tli piojut on 
which F’s literaly ri putt is basul — vi/,th com 
pilation of a va t and compic In usive aocabulm of 
the Latm langu ige llu wmk w is publisht \ alter 
F’s death, and pronounced by public voiec ut one 
of the most valuiblc acuuisitic ua to philological 
science of the age In idditirm to die Italian and 
Greek sigmfio ition of tlu Litin woid the 1 trral and 
figurative appheition ot each expression is given in 
a collection of examples, m theinselie's a penect 
compendium of knowledge, embracing the custoi is, 
laws, arts, sciences, ldigioTi, and history of the 
Romans This immense woik was published m 4 
vols, folio, under the title, 7 otius Latmitatui Lexicon, 
cons-ho el cura Jac Fori total i, opua it studio Aeq 
iForceUtm Luculnatuin, (l’aelui, 1771) Furlanettos 
appendix appeared m 1810 (Padua) and a new 
edition of the complete woik was published in 
1828 (Padua) F duel in 17l>8 • 

FORCEN& said, m Ilualdry, of a horse when 
rearing, or standing on Ins hineb r legs 

FO RCEPS (Lat a pan of tongs or pincers), the 
name given by surgeons to an instrument of great 
antiquity, used as a substitute for the fingers, and 
consisting of two levers of met d jomte d togctlu r 
crosswise, nearer to one end than the other. The 
hand grasping the longer ends of live levels or 
handles, closes the shorter ends, which arc shaped 


so as to seise firmly toe intended object. There ik 


Dentisti > (q i ), there is, e g ,tho dissecting foroeps, 
which has lougbeutd points, to lay hold of smatf 
poi turns of tissue' which am to bo divided by the 
knife, the lithotomy forceps, again, has blade# 
concise like spoons, and fenestrated forceps lty,?e 
ape rtures m tin Made s and as the soft tissues pro- 
jeet into these, i (inn hold is obtlined with less risk 
of tiling, tin pu-th By means of Liston’s cutliflg 
foiefjis i petWe l ful him! cm ehude a gieat thick - 
ness of bone But the most important of all istho 
muluinm loieeps, an linaluahlt j men Lon, m oases 
of elifln ult el< In tie which daily results horn suffer 
ing mil diii'tt luminous mothers eunl infants. It 
w is gruluillv Inouaht to its pitseut perfeetian, bat 
tin mine ol C liamheikn, m ntoucheur ot the time 
of James II is isaoe'iited w ith it, .is one of its thief 
impioveis It consists of two eonenvo fenestrated 
hi tele s, forming i < ivity into which the head of the 
chill tits I In Moh aie ipphod scunritely, ono 
1 1 t ith suit of tho In id, and then locked togethei 
lidding by tin liimelli 8, the accoucheur olds the 
nituial clients of Id i m 'I In instrument tlooa not 
m e-ess inly or gent idly input uthoi mother or 
child 

rOlU 1N<», in t* title mng, is the irtifioul appli- 
e it ion tf lit it 1 1 ice cle rite vigotition Tile term 
is not uku illy ipplnel to the cultivation of exotic 
pi mti m hothouses when the objee t is to imitate 
is much is possible then native climate, but it 
is Ktiutly i] pin able to the system usually purstiud 
with Mins Old ] me ippli , to sc c ill ti tilt* production 
ol fnut at eh sued si antmn, md by elitlorent plants 
if the sunt laud in succession through a consicler- 
ihh period, tlu In it hung mercaalft foi one set 
ot plmti sot me i tlnu fm mother Many of tho 
flints imel vegetibhs whuh now well m the open 
air irt \ny inmmonly )ou<d, m older that they 
nny be pint titcd it se isoiiH when they could 
not without irt da i el meins 7 litis, se a kale* and 
iliulmb in foie eel by me instil tlu heat puxluced 
by In ips of 1e Minuting litter, by wine li at tho 
smi time tli y an 11 uiflud, mil to this wo owe 
the n tppt u me i in tin mwl el \ery e. illy in tho 
si is m I’ot it ii s, pi isc, 1 i lae y be ms, asparagus, 

vl ills, A i are elite n tore i <1 ly me ms of hotbods, 
or in flued pits, or i [ilict is lemud for them in 
l both'uses htiiwlurns in cultivateel in pots, 

I mil fen ee el ill he the uses, mil some kinds of frwt- 
|tn s ue often tre itcil in the Riime way, particu 
Inly eheiius, and m ry diminutive trees may bo 
seen rnldy lo tiled with fruit Culam varieties arc 
ltgvreled by girdcncn as partieuiaily suitablo for 
ton mg The Hyste iu pursue d in tlie Oichard house 
(ej v ) i moot be c died foiuiiL' 

FORD, FORDING When a river oi mu¬ 
lct is ciois< el ■qitliout tlie nil of either a bridge 
oi fuiy, it is sill to be fo ilcel, mil an established 
pi ue foi tins (iimilg i“ e llh d a fold Thus, WO 
have Oxfitd, Sti itfeuel De piloid, Huiigorford, Sul, 
ti wns built irountl ane ii ut, lords lo the military 
engineer mil tie tiivelln in wild countries, tho 
scleeti n ol tin sifi t pliee for fording a river is 
a matte r ot s me pru< tie d importance In toe 
first j lace, tin vuhit pert of tho river should bo 
ebosi i, a- w litre ve i t e ■ ituu qu mtity of water i*> 
llowin_, till vvielii its la el-the rapidity o£ tk® 
tie.w bung tbe> seme tin shallower it must be. At 
the bend ot a mu, the line of shallow water does 
not run straight across, but extends from a pro¬ 
montory on ono side* to the* nearest promontory on 
the othu Tho stream usually runs deep along 
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hollow' curves, and beneath steep perpendicular 
and overhanging banks, whilst it is always shoal in 
front of promontories, unless the promontory is 
formed by a rutting rock. For safe fording on foot, 
the depth of water should not exceed three feet, 
on horsebaok, four feet, or a foot less for each, if 
the current be very strong. The bottom of a ford 
ahould be firm and even, weeds, blocks of Btone, &c, 
are serious obstacles, especially for cattle When a 
caravan, a number of troops, or of cattle, have to 
cross, a sandy bottom is vt ry bad, for the Band is 
stirred up and carried aw ty by the stieam, and 
renders the ford impracticable for the hindmost 
For a small party, hard sand oi giavd is the sifisl 
bottom. 

, The inhabitants of a distuct generally know tin 
safest fords, and their exponent f iffoid? i belter 
guide than the best mh ? tint can bo gi\i n Fords 
are contiually varying, title 1 fiom tlu hwcllui' r of 
the river or the shifting ol its bul or bulks and 
therefore it docs not follow tli it the pi u i aut down 
by one traveller as t safe foul, will continue ao lor 
the next that aucue ds him. 

FORT), John, an Knclndi driniatist, was tin 
second sou ol Tliomi? lord of Usington, in the 
county of Devon The elate of lus birth is not 
known, but he was baptized in Ilsingfcon Chinch, 
17th Apul 1 58b lbs i inuly w is eoimectul with 
the famous Loul Chief Justice Pophain, and lie 
became a mombu of the Middle Temple m No vein 
bor 1602 , his cousin, a John Foul also, it the same 
poriod being a membu of Giay’s Inn Uidiki 
many membi is of thi poetic tribe, F sn ms to Ji vve 
adhered to Ins studu s and 1 o h ive attaint d some 
profesaional success IIis lit -t, poem w is an elegy 
on tho death of the hail of Devoushut entitlul 
Fame's Menumul, and aubst tpicntly he tssisted m 
the coiupositifn of \ ae ions plays pi rli ips, fiom his 
conjunction with Webstir and Deckel, in this Vt ly 
he acquires], or .it least whetted. Ins appetite lor 
tragic horuus In J620, ht> ptoducid J'he Lov A 
Melancholy , anil fom yiais ifh i, The JlroLm 11 furl, 
and Loi'e'i Santfiu Next ymr caim Perkin ll'crr 
bode, and in 1038— 1616, /’hr Fanue* Chaste and 
Noble, and The Lady's Ttntl Aftei this, F drops 
out of hterary lnstory iSouio think that he ilnd 
Boon after, otheis, that lie rctued to his liatno 
place, married, and lived to an old age, with sons 
and daughters growing up around him 

F takes high position ns a elinmatist, and tins 
position He attains more by general mental forte 
than by dramatic instinct, or by w hat we arc acorns 
homed to call poetic genius In hia compositions, 
there la a sense of eflort, Ina wilting looks like task 
work, and one can liarelly suppose that he enjoyed 
his work. His versification— 1 \ en when tho Bubjeit 
matter is distinctly noble —is hard and prosaic 
He has no humour He has been prmsid for lus 
pathos, but m his pathetic scones effort is apparent. 
He cannot 1 flatter’ you to tears, as Sliakspeare 
and the greater poets do An edition of his works, 
published by Edward Moxon of London (1840), is 
enriched by a biographical notice and entic'd 
estimate from tho pen of Hartley Golendge 

FORDUN, John or Nothing more is certainly 
known of this early Scottish chronicler, than that 
he was a sacul ir pnest, and wrote about the year 
1380 It has been inferred from his name that ho 
was bom at Fordun, in Kincardineshire, and it has 
been said that he was a canon of the cathedral 
chinch of Abeideen. Having proposed to himself 
the compilation of a chronicle of Scotland, he is 
said, to have travelled on foot through Britain and 
Ireland in scorch of materials He lived to write 
only five books of his Scotiehromcon, bringing the 


which time he is supposed to have died. The work 
winch John of F. had left unfinished was resumed in 
the year 144-1 by Walter Bower, abbot of the monas¬ 
tery of Austin Canons Regular, at Inch Colin, or St 
Colm’s Inch, in the Firth of Forth. He enlarged 
the fivo books which F had completed, and making 
use of Ins collections bo far aa they went, wrote eleven 
nuv books, bringing the Scotichromcon down to the 
murder of King James L m 1437 The dearth of 
other annals has gn en more importance to the work 
than it could claim from its literary merits, which 
arc scanty' enough It has bee n jirmted more than 
once, the most complete edition being Waltei Good 
rll's, published it Edinburgh in 1759, in two folios 
This include? both F anil Bower Tho best edition 
of F ’» work, as it w is left by lumBelf, is Thomas 
lb tint b, published at Oxford in 1722 There is 
room for a now edition, which should give a collation 
of the best manuscript?, and distinguish what is F ’s 
own, what he (omul from otheis, and wliat Bower 
inti ijuilated into lus tc\t 

FORE (i c, first), i teim ipplied to the front 
or foiemost j>ut of a slop The /toehold is that 
pait of the hold intirvcnmg between the cutwatei 
anil the foremast The /o) tea stir is that portion of 
the uppci iluk < xtend ig from the toieiuast to the 
liow , it is the put which the common sailois 
have free aut ??, and p mnhlv deni is it? name fiom 
.a small tunct oi < i m placed ncai the prow iu 
ancient vessels, fiom iInch dirt? and other projec¬ 
tiles could be most lomiuicnlly hulled upon an 
enemy Fou mast is tlio fust of the tluce masts, or 
of the two, when only that numhii aie present It 
i? surmountid by the foi don mast, forotopgalloiit- 
mosl, and toreros d , it? Bill? being finesnu, fore- 
topsail, ilc , between it nml the bosv file? the fore- 
?tiv ill, hoisttd on the forcstay, a missise rope 
passing iroin tin fun top to th< how, and, with the 
ki< kst lys anil sluoud?, m iiiitanung the mast m a 
pup. nelie.nl u position The foubratts are lopes 
pissing fiom the extnlmlics ot tin leuey'ard into 
the maintop, whi ni< tiny dt su ud through pulleys 
to tlm deck, wdiuo the y ?er\e, when necessary, 
to alter the dmction^ pic suited by the foresail to 
the wind 

FORECLOSURE, in English Law, the process by 
w'hn h a, mortgagoi failing to lepay the money lent 
on the .security of an estate, is compelled to forfeit 
Ins i lght to redeem tho est ito Every person having 
mortgaged hi? estate, is cutitled to an equity of 
redemption, which can only be cut off by a formal 
process For this purpose, the mortgagoi files a bill 
of foredosmr, prlying that au account maybe taken 
of the prim ipal and interest due under the mortgage, 
and tli it tin mortgagoi, on failing to pay, may for¬ 
feit In? equity of redemption. If on the day fixed 
for piyment, the money be not forthcoming, the 
mortgigur will be declared to have forfeited his 
equity of redemption, and the mortgagee will be 
allowed to retain the estate m perpetuity See 
Mom gage * 

FOREHAND RENT In Scoteh Law, rent n 
said to be forehand when it is made payable before 
the crop, of which it is the rent, has been reaped. 
After the period when it is due and exigible, fore- 
h ind rent is in boms of the lessor, and passes te his 
executor, not bus heirs (Bell’s Law Dtclwnary). 

FO REIGN ATTACHMENT may have refer¬ 
ence either to person or property A defendant who 
has been arrested or attached m a foreign country, 
may bo again arrested m England on the same 
ground of action. Thus, where a defendant had 
been arrested abroad on an English judgment, and 
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escaped and cams te England, the Court of Queen's 
Bench decided, that he may he holden to had in an 
actam on the judgment But after an arrest in 
Ireland or Scotland, the defendant cannot, w general, 
be again arrested m England for the name debt, 
neither of these countries being deemed foreign to 
that effect (Whnrton’s Die ) tinder the same name, 
a proceeding for securing the debts due to the 


defendant has been unmemonally used in the cities 
of London rtnd Bristol (Stephen’s Com in p 003, 
note) , and by the CLP Act of ]Sf>4, a similar pro 
ceedrng has been adopt'd, but with this difference, 
that whereas by a foreign attaclmu nt in tbe Lout 
Mayor's Court, debts ire attached for tin purpose 
of compelling the defendant to appear and put m 
bail to the action, no such pi acceding can t ike pi ice 
m tbe common liw courts till ifter judgment See 
Garnishmxni In Scotluul, whore i cieditor may 
both mcarcorate a dibtor and altath Ins dibits 
an English creditor m ly attach the properly ol his 
debtor, though lie lias imprisoned him iu I'ngland 
Seo Attaciimfm, Ai'I'Reiiemi, Auiaj, Forth m 
Courts The con impending plirise m fecotlmd is 
Arrestment, whuli has rcfticnu both to person 
and goods, anil is a pi oe t f ding it loiumon liw 
applicable to tin wholi muntiy As to tin v ilidity 
of a 8eotcL ant Htinont, ad fundi id dam juitsthc 
tvmem, to enable tlit .*siotef> i ourts to pioieitl 
against a foieigmr though alisint sir tin limit 
appeal case of tbe London mil North Western 
llaa]way Co v lands vy, Macqiu m, m p ‘10 

FOREIGN AUXILIARIES Iu the only 
periods of Englnli history, foreign iumIutus who 
by no means uncommon Jliiohl )i id i body of 
Danes m his irmj when lie defi itid the Kmnc 
gian king, and to tlien rdusal to mar. li agamst 
the kindled Normans lie owed not the li ist among 
the complications whuli ultimately oierwhilmul 
him Passing to modern times, Wilium 111 liad 
fin some time a body of THitch troops m lus pay is 
king of England throughout tbi lHtb i , ll. s‘ian 
and Hanoverian legiments wire constantly m tin 
pay of tbe English go\. rnmeut for li mpoi ary pur 
poses Hessims fought fm us m the tiist Ann in m 
war, and the Landgrave of 1 If s :, <, who sold his 
tioops at so much a head, not mil upwards of li ill 
a mulimi for soldu rs lost m the < unjrugn Pmmg 
the Irish rebellion, i.mii, in 17’d, inanv Ilissiau 
troops were employ ed 

On the outbreak of tlio contuuntil wai in 1711, 
it was determined to recruit thi Bntish arm 1 >y 
the addition of a large body of for< igners, and 
accordingly, in 1714, an act ]i issod for tin > inliodi 
ment of the ‘ King’s German Ligioii,’ consisting of 
15/100 men These troops, wlio were lncrciftcd in 
the course of the war to m arty double that numbi r, 
distinguished themselves in various engagements, 
and formed some of the regiments on which on 
generals could best rely Corps of 1'Vuch 
as the York Rangers and others, were also organised 
The whole of the foreign legions were disbanded in 
1815, the officers being placed on half pay 

During the Russian war, m 1854, the British 
government agai n had recourse to the enlistment of 
; v .v era, special provision being made m the 
act authorising their employment, that the arms 
of the legionaries were m no case to be used 
agamst British subjects, in the event of internal 
discord. The numbers to be raised were 10,000 
Germans, 5000 8wiss, and 5000 Italians, the jiay to 
be the same as to British troops, but temporary 
service to convoy no claipi to half pay About half 
the number of men were enrolled, and wore said to 
. have reached great efficiency, when the stoppage of 
hostilities arrested their progress, and caused them 
to be disbanded at a great cost for gratuities, &c. 


An attempt was made to ideate the Germans as 
military settlers on the frontier of Cajpe Colony, 
where they should at once be a protection against 
the Kafns, and a valuable addition to the labour in 
the eastern provinces, but partly front the paucity 
of females in their community, and partly fromthe 
temptation to abscond, offered by the high wage* 
m other parts of the colony, Stutterheuu, or the 
settlement was culled, has had indifferent success. 
Many o) the soldi irs of tlio Italian legion subs#* 
qucntlv turned tluir training to good account 
undci Gaubahb 

'J'roupis ihamiuii form a permanent portion of 
the Frinch uni\, wheio they ire hell in good 
esteem they ire usually Swiss, who are always 
willing to sell thai suvnes to my power, whatever 
the cause, lirovidoil onl> that the pay is good The 
lliroiu of tin 1 iti Ncnpolitm liumaichy w f os latterly 
upheld elm fh by hw iss morcenui iea 

FOREIGN BILL OP EXCHANGE is a lull 
winch is nthei both drawn and accepted abroad; 
oi drawn by a pinon Holding abroad on a person 
m tins count) v, oi tin itv. iso Jt n bill lie drawn 
ibroad, and aucjitid iu laud uul, it doc3 not inquire 
a si imp , but if .li inn m this i omit!y upon ft oor- 
rccjiouililit abiiuil, m a fomgti house, it must be 
htampul (11 anil2(> Vat c 17, hs Gaud 7), mil when 
drum iluoul, ll must be stamped by thp holder, 
In fon ho i in jin si ut it fin pijincnt or indorse, 
trail,fu, in ot huwise mgotmte it within the United 
Kingdom (( Into on IIdh of ]'xJutaq< 72) It lias, 
bowi \ 11 ,1»en dieiilid that tin htit 17 and 18 Ylit. 
i s I, s dots not leuili r a nt imp ni eoasary where 

i bill draw n abionl li is bun mdoisid ubioad to a 
jin ion in England, uul presented by lum for aocopt- 
mee m Engl mil (Plulhmorc Into national Law, i\ 
GO')) Fortin ily, a bill drawn oi jiayablti in Seat 
lmd or Inliud, w.is loreigu in England, but such 
bills were mule inland b> tin fititute just men 
turned, and tin Rami rigid itnm w u exti nduil to 
tin islands of Mui, Guunsiy, Jersey, Alibrnoy, 
uul b tikis 7) bn But It bis bum establislnd 
as i ruli m England, tint llio liabilities of the 
ill i\v ii,4 lie leeiptu, mil uuknsii, shill hi governed 
by tin liwsoi tin countnis m whuli tin drawing, 

ii lent uul, and mdoiMuu id n ipc tliulv took plneo 
(flnUunnii’s Julnnational Law, n p 00b and 50G) 
Iu the i ise of bills which an both drawn and 
uccpUil ibioail, and whnh tri thus in reality 
foreign contracts, but of whuh the .icei ptrr is a 
native of this countiy, and whn h au sought to be 
inforiul m the con its t ithcr of Engl ind or Scot- 
Juid, a distinclion is mule bitwicn the 1 contract 
awl the inndy ‘Wliitivei it lit is to the nature 
of the obligation —ad mini tin <anti (ulus is to bo 
governed by the law of tbe country win rr it is 
made—the lor lun, wh.iti vei rilntcs to the leniody, 
by suits to tempi] pt rformanci, or by at turn for,a 
bleach —ad decision/m litis—u jammed by the lea 
fon —the, law' of the country to whose courts tho 

ipplication is made for perlonu mi e or for damage's ’ 
—Lord Brougham m Don a Lippman, House of 
Lords, 20th May 18J7, Shaw ind Mai lean, lL 
p 72J 

FOREIGN COURTS Kent, after stating that 
m cases not govt rned by the constitution and law* 
of the United States, the doctrine of tho English 
law, as to the force and tffcJV to bo given to foreign 
judgments, is the law of h.a own country sliio, 
observes, that the law thus common to England (Ultt 
America ‘ is exceedingly, if not peculiarly liberal, Ut' 
the respect which it pays to foreign judgments, ia 
all other cases except the case of a foreign dm*#* 
or an English marrage A distinction VH early 
taken by Lord Nottingham, and u now reoogoima 



FOREIGN ENLISTMENT AOT—^b&UKTS'LY. 

both m England and America, and indeed almost 
everywhere else, between a suit brought to enforce 
a foreign judgment, and a plea of a foreign judgment 
in bar of a fresh suit for the same cause As the 
effect to be given to a foreign judgment is alto 
gethcr a matter of comity, in rases where it lias not 
been regulated by positive treaty, and no sovereign 
M bound to execute within his own dominions a 
sentence given out of it, the rule adopted, win re a 
Slut is brought to cnforci a foreign judgment, is 
that the foitign judgment is to be received, in the 
first instance, as pn/ml Jam evidence of the. debt 
but that tht defendant is < ntitled to mqS icli t!in¬ 
justice of it, or to sluvv tli it it was ungainly 
and unduly obtained Uut tin <»sl is dilhunt 
whore the losing puty comes fmw ml md wishes to 
institute a new suit upon the mine m itti r, and to 
open up a ioieigu juilgnu ul dismissing tin ution, 
pronounced by a competent unlit In this cisi, to 
mtorfciu with the foicign juilgtmnt would hi to 
assume tin attitudi of v court ot revnw, and tin 
rule in England, consequently is th it sue li i di eisuni, 
when given by a fouign eouit, is find md eoiuiii 
sive So obvious, iiulud, is tin mniuiiinci ami 
neoissity ot tins ink, that it his him ngirdrd is 
forming a portion of gi mi il jinispnuli nn ’ Kent 
Cum 11 101, 102 Vs n guds the mfoire ment of 

foreign decries ind judgments, theusigis of nitiems 
have dlffeied eunsidt lably, and the suhjuf is f ir too 
wide' and too ilifheult to admit of In mg sitisf li tiuily 
diseussul m tins viol k Tin do tun turn bi tvvi i n the 
leeogiution ot tho judgtru nt of ifomgu court as 
determining the validity of a fmcign eonti nt, md 
the applic item of a fun lgu lemulj by tin eourjs of 
this country, his bicn jiointid out lunhi loiugn 
Rdl of Exi liange (q v ) Pui prietual puiposis, 
llowuvti, it may be lonvi un nt th it vvi should stati 
that, i outi iry to tile pimul ir hi In f in Engl end the 
French eouits ait ill the habit of giving i lb it to 
judgments obtained m Engl mil, md tli it debtors 
cannot iscape fiom tinn cmliturs is is too gmc 
inlly sujiposed, l>y simply emssmg the (’ll inuel Tin 
difficulty, no doubt, still exists where tin eli btm 
has escapeel befote any proetidings eould b< t then 
against him m this eomitiy, anti wlicic no judgment 
tan be obtained Hut if lie his outi bien sawed 
with jirocess ju Engl mil, oi cited citin r edict illy or 
otheivvisi m Scotland, tin ciubtor m ly goon with 
his aetiou agunst lmn though hi hi jierson illy 
absent from tho lountiy, and ultun itily eufmec Ins 
decree agunst lum by the Intel position of a Fieinh 
court The s line nhse rvations apply to Jklgium 
In England, theic is no ligiilu offiei, as in Scot 
land, for thi publicitiou of citations to persons 
abroad (see Ehriai Giiaiion), lmt leave to sub 
stitute sen ice at the 1 ist pi if e of abotk, in place 
of pt'rsonal service, may now ho obtuned in some 
cases from the courts, or leave miy be gi mted to 
serve out of tho juiisdietmn In most countius 
the rule as to two foieigners resident but not 
domiciled “is, that they may sue each other in tht 
ordinary courts, as natives do To this the I*itnih 
courts arc an exception, and hold themselves in¬ 
competent to entertain suits between undoiniciled 
foreigners lelating to personality, except in matters 
of commeue (Phillunore, Inti motional Law, iv 
645) See J umsDionov, I>oivne n r, Ivteunatioyai 
Law, Private, Conner of Lews, Ac 

FOREIGN ENLI STMENT ACT In the law 
of England, theic is i statutory prohibition of 
enlistment in the service of a foreign prince in 
.) Jac I c 4, b 18 but the statute cominouly 
known as the Foreign Enlistment Act is 59 Geo 
III c 69. It provides that if any natural born 
Englishman shall enter into the service of any 
fora^u state, either as a soldier or a sailor, without 

—i.. 

the licence of his majesty, or an order m council 
or royal proclamation, or if any person within 
the British dominions tire or attempt to hire ainy 
person to enlist m the service of a foreign state, 
such jierson shall be guilty of a misdemeanour 
The officers of the customs, on information on oath, 
may detain airy vessel having persons on board 
di stined for unhtense d foreign service. Masters of 
visstls, knowingly having such persons on board, 
in subjected in a peuiulty of £50 for each indi¬ 
vidual Persons fitting out any vessel for foreign 
smut, without lieeme, .ue guilty of a high inis- 
df-me uumr, .md the ship anti stores are forfeited - 
Even to issist i foreign state with warlike stores, 
without In cnee, is a misilimeanom punishable with 
fine md lmpusomni ut llicse penalties are irre- 
speetivi of my miisi quinces th it may follow to 
the individual fur hiving lommittcd a breach of 
intern ition d 1 iw 
lOREIGNEK See Alilx 

FO'KELAND, Noiim and South, two prornon- 
toi a h oil tht e ast i oast ot Kt ut In tween w Inch are 
tin Downs and fiundwin Sands Ninth F, the 
Cantunnoi Ptolemy, foims tin northeast aiigle of 
the county and of Thant t Isle, m 1 it 51° 22' N, and 
long ]' 26' E two mile h i ist of hi irgate It consists 
of i bulky cliffs, m erly 200 ieit high, projecting into 
tin North Sea, iml 1 a light house with a fixed 
light, Ibt ft et high, an ecu 24 null s oil South F , 
dso compoM(1 ul eh ,h cliffs, is 1(> nulls south of 
Ninth F , d mihs north i ast ot Dova, in lit 51° S' 
N, md 1 22' E It lias two tixul lights, respec 
lively ISO md 27"> let abovi tho sea, and seen 
fiom a distance ot 21 tad 22 miles From this 
point, time is oftin i magnificent vitw of 200 to 
(00 mircliantmen pissing by, liter having been 
detimed by conti iiy winds in the PownB 

FO RE LOGIC is v flat wedge elnven through the 
end of i bolt to privait its withdiuiul it is used 
[imiupaUy eui board ship 

FORKSMO'RTKNING, a tirm in T'aintmg or 
Drawing, applied to signify tint a figure, or a 
portion of a figure, wlm h is inti tided to lie viewed 
by the sjsctator directly or marly in front, is so 
rejiiesentid as to eotmy the notion ot its being 
piojcitul forward, nnd, tnougli bymere comparative 
meMsureuu nt occupying i much srailhr space on 
the surface, yet to give tiie sum idea of length or 
si/e as it it h id lx eu projected laterally' In compo¬ 
sitions of figure's and groups on ceilings, and in the 
interior of clonus, Ac, numerous examples will be 
found in which this art has been put m practice; 
in the works of Eaphul, foieshortenmg is prac¬ 
tised with most judgment and correctness, those 
of M Angelo, Curieggio, and Tintoretto display the 
greatest boldness, lmt tht three last-named artists 
Iiave been eensureil for introducing foreshortening 
too frequently into their compositions, for the 
purjiosi of paneling their skill m jiractismg it 

FOREST FLY (Ifippobosca equina), an insect of 
the order Diptcia It rceems the name F F from 
its fioquent occurrence in forests, aud particularly 
m tin New Forest, Hampshire It is also some¬ 
times calleel Horse Fi.\, fiom the annoyance which 
it grn s to horses It is a small msi ft, about four 
lines long , its wings, two in number, much exceed¬ 
ing tho length of the abdomen When at rest, the 
w mgs are laid flat on the back, one overlapping the 
otlni The general rolmn is brown, the thorax 
vai a d with pale yellow, the h gs ringed with yellow 
md blown The legs terminate in hooked claws. 
The skin is leathery and remarkably tough, so that 
the insect cannot be killed by any ordinary amount 
of squeezing The structure of the mouth differs 
much from that of ordinary dipterous insects, and 
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FOREST FLY—FOREST LAWS. 


bears no inconsiderable resemblance to that of fleas 
33 m F. F lives by sucking the blood of quadrupeds 
sometimes of oxen, dogs, Ac., but -most of all oi 





is created Hampton Court Forest, bo was obliged to 
Is, obtain the consent of the freeholders before ho 
of could erect a cluse or forest ovei their grounds ■ 
(Coke, Jint i\ 301) Mr Hallam remaiks * * It is 
" ell know n tint ( Inn log L made Richmond Parle 
by means ot di pm 1114 many proprietors not only of 
their common lights, but of then freehold lands. 
It is not ili u thit tiny were out lomponsatadj 
but I think this piobibli, ns the matter eVeitod HO 
gieot ilvmoiu 111 fin 1 om» l*aili unmt ’ Hallam. 

< on*' IIi'( 1 l(>i noti 1 st ed By the (barter of 
tin lonst tin pindtiiM <ot ihstioying game are 
gn itly nioditi,d Itv i ip 10 , it is piinidid that 
no invn shall losi Jifi 01 limb fm slaying deoi, 
lmt tint tin jmiiishiin nt slnll lx lcstruted to fine 
01 inipiisomiunl loi v< 11 ini' diy Cut 11 eon- 
tuns tin tollowin., unions pnnli ;i ‘Whatsoever 
anliluslio]i, bishop t til, n biuon umiing to us at 
n oin (oiiiin uulim nt, ]i ISS 1114 l>v oui louNt, it shall be 
F 1 vwful foi linn to t iki uul kill oik in two ot>ur 
nl | ih 11 bv v 11 w ot mu ton st< r if lu Is pusuit, or else 
o lu sh ill lausi oni ti I low ,ui horn fm him, that 
n. In mi <111 not t> |i il 0111 dm , md likewise they 


Forest Tly (Hiiipobnicn cqutim), magnified 01 impiisoiinunl loi \, u vni' iliy Cm 11 eon- 

1, natural 1 , 1 * 1 , 4 , tin piipic, 111 ilep sited In tin m tlur I tuns tin tollowin., unions pn\ ill ;i ‘Whatsmver 

I aiililuMlniji, litMlmp 111 I, >1 biuon < oming to us at 
horses >1 it-li bn il lioisis with smooth ban an oui u>mm mdim nt, p issing l>v oui louNt, it shall be 
most liable to this mimyanu 'Jin fmiili 1' V luvful foi linn to t iki uul kill oik in two ot >ur 
does not diposit lu 1 ij.„m until tluylnvi 11 it lu il ( il,, j bvvuw ot mu lonsti r if lu In pusuit, or else 
thi pupa stag! m kr ibilonn n One onh is pin ),, sh ill 1 ansi mu ti I low ,ui bom fm him, that 
dined at 1 tmu, (mlosid m 1 t mgh, strong skin, hi sum not t> |i il 0111 dm , md likewise they 
egg like, blaik uul shining like a In nl, wombthilly I nh ill do 11 tinning fioin ns 1 Tins law is still unre- 
large whm +lic si/i of tin alnloimn fiun wlinli it j„ did, so that v bishop 111 ly lull the Queens deer 
calm is 1 (insult ml tin ptlfu t nisi 11 tin illy mm^es 1 « hi n siiminom il to, >1 iituimng fiom parliament. 


by bursting opt 11 a kind ot lul m 1 tp 

FOREST I, YW -s in 1 11 J md 1 iws f 1 the ugu 
lation of thi loy il Imists I oust is difimd by 


(liulis I attimptid ti (ill lus empty evoluquor 
hy ini[n sing pi 11 vltu s and 1 x u tin > linen foi alleged 
1 luioK linuiits on tin uun nt boundaries of the 


land Coke to In 1 sm jirseru tor wild iiniuiK fm, sts, tin 11 di tin light to tin lauds thus taken 
(/urr)of tho ell ise whim, i mm s tin ti 1 in Jo) 1 rhi, | w is f rtitu I hy puss s ion foi Hivuvl 01 ntun08 
by the chuijt ol r into o (( o / ill Jit a' loth '1 lus was mu of tin lust gmv unis with which 


words probnbh spun,, fnnn tin simi 1 iot is tin 
Latin yous md the Frinili h n , uul signify tbit 
which is without tin ran n of tin js oph d or mlti 


'1 lus was 0111 of tin lust gmv lines with which 
tin long P u liana lit >h lit and sinu tho passing 
of tin ut toi tli ‘iirtunty of tori sin’ (10 Car 
1 1 1 (>), tin 1 ms of the loiist have prnetieally 


vatid country limn tin Itilnn fomlt u unliicasiil I 11 C oki s turn tluii weie si sty nine 
foresto, and tho Spunsh fnr\tn < m only sti ang<, ' ioy il foust* ill if wlinli, with the oxciption 

*k . . . . , . .. . .t 1,1 -a 1 1 1 1 r 1 .1. m. . -i. 


foreign, Wild anti tl»f 1jU.L tV ion si m im m 1,111. w ihmsu mm 11 ttujii.Mii utiiiiu j-vtinu, 

■sense of tin law of England, is a laigi tiait ot bid bun m itul bifoii tin pi nod of riconl Of 
open giounil, not nm-miily coverul with wood thin, tin prumpil wm tin Jsi w 1 'oresl, Sher- 
but visually emit lining wnndluul mtiispirsid with wood, Dim Y\ mdsor, l.pping, Daitinoor, With 
pastute, and funning jtirl of tin pioputv of tin iwood in Oxloiilslnu Sihiy, \V h.lllt bury, anil 


1 ot tlu A< w loust mid H impton Court Foust, 


monarch nnd goviimd bv v spicul iodi c ill< d j Rot 1 c 111 li mi in Nutlnmpt 
the forest liw 11 ns pirticnlir 1 iw had lifueiiu I 1111 ilushiu, uul biilimmil 
not only to mattus 1 ninutul with limiting md | mg tin pit suit 11 uni mu 
the like,but geni rally govunid thi jirrsi 11 s livin | liav Inn disillmi lid by 
witluu the forest in ill then illations \ 1 liasi is, lluniiilt, 11 uul l r i Vuf 1 
a smallei funst, in tin limd it 1 snlijdt but not uul 17 \ nt 1 1-1, \A nhwom 
govemid by hunt liw I hough tlu pimligi if Public in u ssity is tin ph 1 
forest belongs oi ri^lit to tin soycrugn ah n , it long “o muons for thin nlv 
may be granted by linn m fivmu ol a subjic,,’who 1 eonilimnid 1 hi ph 1 is 


wood, Dim A\ iiulsor, Dpping, Daitinoor, Wnh 
wood 111 Oxloiilsliiu Sihiy, Wild tit bury, anil 
Bin kin him m Ni v tli imptonslini, \I althain, 111 
Inn ilushiu, uul l,u hmmi 1, 111 N oikslnn Dur¬ 
ing tin pit si ut Hum nititlof tlu loyal foliate 
hav liiu disilIoN lid hy u 1 of pailumcnt— 
llunmll, If uul lTViif 1 11, \\ hitticvvood, 10 

uul 17 \ n t < 12, \\ uhwood, 1 ‘I uul 20 V 11 1 c 32. 
Public in 11 ssity is tlu ph y 011 wlinli tliesi spots, 
long »o unions for tlun n!\ m sumry, have boon 
eonilimniil 1 lu pit 1 is onr which cannot be 


boromes cntithd to 1 \i n isi tin jimligisof foust nlto^ithn disn anlul , but it is to lie hoped 
m the distnet assignul this light was ivunsiil tint il will mt hi sulliud to pievul to the entire 
by tho Saxon kings, who usirvid large tints of distiu tio 1 of oui royal foil sts, somi of which, 

country for tin nnd pistmu ot liuutin_, mi a from thtir ucmity to 1 mi towns, aflonl resorts for. 
, J e n . , la. 1_ 1 . ...... .1 _11. _„ -iT... 1__...I 1... il.. . .i. . A .iu 


charter of the bust w ,s soil to have bun poesd 
1 )V Canute at Wunlustti 111 thi ye 11 1 () 1 (> but 

.. pii 1 j T ii.iv.. 


jmbln reiriatim highly pn/i d hy tin i iti/eiis, 
indwhuh 111 ill em lu iquilled in hiauty and 1U 


the authenticity of this document is doubted by I hr ilthfuJnrsH by any m vv in uh nlcisnri gimuul 


Lord Coke (Inn! n DO) Wiiliarr the ( onipierm ] Ih roy il fmists if Si oil mil, in imunfc times, 
greatly extended tlu r >y il fori sts, by 1 lying di s< tt , semi to ban bun in 11 ly as niinnioiis as those of 
vast distruts 111 llampslnri md \iiiknliiii lu | Lngl mil In Piitlislnri, th u win tin forests of 
also xntioduccil pcmltus <1 the Mieust kind for, \ 1 lu li M irnlom (.hnait iiv, r,h nfy nlas, (llen- 
offenocs against the gum 1 hi pi natty toi killing j dm in 1, 1 ,111 mi ( limy \ly Lh, fti ili I orfnrshlTO, 
a stag oV boat was loss m eye,, fm M illiaiu livi il tl win J’litm, \lonti thinont, Kilgerry , in 
the meat game as if he hid bun thi 11 fitlur (S/u , Kiniai Inn shin, < own and Dim is , m Aberdcen- 
■Chrontcle) It was not til 1 tin mgu ot ITuny ITI dun, tin Moikit Dyu, Kniton, Benarhie, Drum, 
that the laws of tin’' fon ftt w 11 e n due 1 d into a rcgul u 1 Itusi In 1 mtr m Binflsluri, the Boy lie ^ and the 
code. Jn tho reign of tint monuih was jiassed tin • Lu/i in Mony.hin, Dgmawvy, &e South of 
charter of the forest, 9 lb my ID (v. v 1224) 'J lu tlu I orth tlun wn. th bin sts of the Torwood, 


\ 1 1 n h M irnlom (, hnait iiv, Oh nfy nlas, (Jlen- 
1.1111 m I, 1. in mi < lun \ Myth, in rmtarsluro, 
tl vviii J’litm, Monti Ihmout, Kilgerry, in 
Kiniai lun slim, < own and Bums, m Aberdeen- 
mIhii, tin M,to(kit Dyu, Kniton, Benaehle, Drum, 
1 in -si In 1 mtr in Bmflshiri, the Boyne and the 
Ln/i in Mony.hin, Dgmawiy, &e South of 
tlu I orth tlun wm tli bin sts of the Torfvood, 


right of the sovereign to ui ib iforistis hy the , ( nl/ y I Urn K Stkitk, bdhurgh, Iraquatt, ti» 
common law confirn il to lands ot lus ov n demesne Vw Pi u st in Dumfr is-lnte, Ac Th ujjegea Forett* 
Henrv II had aibitrarilv exercised bus power by 1 mnri tin S< ottihli Furf st Laws - Imy'ebcen printed 

1 ..a. 1. 1.. 1 ii. . __ ... w.. a 


provided that all forests so made bhould be dis- (Ldin 1HW) l lie lomrt totle ot Scotland* though 
ia ffpreated At a subsequent time, when Henry VTII neither so eompleto nor administered with the same 
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rigour as that of England, wan stall generally com¬ 
plained of for its severe penalties or vexations 
restraints. The grant of a right of forestry con- 


ooatmued to he, a king’s forest. Hence aiost gi oat 
oppression and annoyance to neighbouring propne 
tom, and in 1G80 the supri me civil court Miggesti d 
that a representation should be nude to the king 

r nst the grunting of new forests From a i use 
ih has juat bet n di ciileil, it would sum tint tin 
high pretensions of royal foiesters hut in some 
places survived to the prison! day Tin Dukes of 
Athole still hold the ixtiusivo mountainous distiu t 
called the forest of Atliok, t ithei m tin n i>w n ught 
or as forestei s for tin uowri In vntuc ol hi-. njiti 
of forestry, the present tluke cl mind the pom ml 
preventing his nughboui, tho Laird of Ludi, liom 
killing deei on his own lands, md iii.iinlmu<1 th it 
he, was bound to illow the dukt md his kupti 1 l<> 
enter on his lands and dnvi 1> u k my di t r tli it 
might stiayupon thun fiom thi fenst of Atheli 
But the court decided (Mirth 1, JS(»2) against tli 
duko on both points 

Forest Cowls wcio courts ist ibliahi d foi the 
purpose of eutoruug the tonst liws in tin ro> il 
forests Of these courts then* win in Lnglmd 
four—vi/,tho Court ol Altaihineuts, tin Court ol 
Regard, the Court of Sw uninote, and the ( omt 
of the Lord Just lie m k\ 11 m tin tonst, or fimtu i 
Seat Thi hw>t Coiut of Justice Si it tint w is held 
where business wis ti in, u tul si as m tho rugn ot 
Chin lea I, bifoic Lord liulland 

FOREST MARHLF, n number of thi Lovm 
Oohte, so eallud hi cause ot tlio oicuimue ot the 
typical bids iu \\ icliivood Konst, Ovloulshiri 
The principal bulls a fissile limestone, < untuning 
large numbers ol dirk colouied shills, and eipibk 
Of sustaining a fun polish On tin account it u 
used to some evtcut is ‘niirhlc’ It is inter 
stratified w ith blue m nls ami sli iL s, and tun 
oolitic sandstones The whole thukm -h of tin 
group seldom exceeds forty tut 
FOREST OAK, a mine some times given m 
commerce to the timhu of Caimii nui tomlosa, and 
other species of Cavumna (q v) Australian trios 
This timber, which is light villowish blown, and I 
prettily maiked with short rid veins, is imported 
into Britain, and used for ornunintnl woik 
FORE&TAXLING See Evorqssim; 

FORESTS See Aebokictlukl 
FORESTS, Fossu,huebeen frequently observed 
m the coal measures Tho seams ot coal having in 
general been formed fiom the vegetation of the 
locality where they occui, it is to be expected that 
when tho coal is removed, the stools and roots of 
tho trees would be observed in the immediately 

subjacent bed of 
,s \ shale—tho ancient 

/ \ soil Such a forest 

/ . \ was laid baic in an 

\ open work at Fark- 

• \ held Colliery, near 

\ Wolverhampton, in 

j • \ 1814 In the space 

/ \ of about one fourth 

/ \ of ao acre, the 

—-~ stumps of 73 trees, 

Ground-plan of tho Fossil Forest with their roots 
at rarkfiold Colliery attached, appeared 

as shewn m the 
annexed pound plan The trunks, broken off 
dose to tho root, were lying prostrate in every 
direction, often in .suing each other One of them 
measured 15, another §0 feet m length, hut they 


wore generally shorter. They were invariably 
converted into coal, and flattened to the thickness 
of 1 or 2 inches The upright stems shew that 
some of them bad a circumference of moro than 8 
feet Sirmlai fossil forests have been observed w 
I tin coal-fields of Nova Scotia, and have been care* 

I fully described by Lyell, Logan, and Dawson The 
mud htight of the trees observed by Ljell was 
1 from 6 to 8 feet, but one tree was about 25 feet 
high, md 4 feet in diameter Brogtuart describes 
tlu rtmuns of a fossil forest preserved in an 
upright position, m Btiata of micaceous sandstone, 
In longing to tho io\l incisures at St Etienne, 
in u Lpm Though most abundant in strata of 
the i ulionlft roiis period, fossil forests have been 
| ob i rved in other formations The Dirt bed (q v ) 
of tho I own Pm beck senes is thi remains of an 
1 am unt for.st Iustmces are also abundant in the 
pliocene striti Sometimes, as on the coast of 
Di vonsluri anil on the' shores of the Firth of Tay, 
tin y ,uc exposed on the mufaec, strctclung from 
I high watu nuitk to 1 ir below the furthest limit of 
i low w iti i oi thi y ire exhibited in section, as in 
! tlio eldls of Luskin Noi folk, vvbeie, riatmg on 
tlio chalk in tug, there is i stratum ill which tho 
stools md loots of tin tins stiml in their natuial 
i position, tin trunks hiving bim bioken short oil, 
md imbedded with t 1 r branclji s and leaves This 
stntumis (ovoiiilw i fresh vvatei beds and drift 
1 Tlu position ot tlust nests mdii ites i vauation, in 
mint giologn il tnni, of the illative level of laud 
and vv itci The inst inns in Divonslnre and Fife- 
i sline in ly imply i simple subside nit of the land, 

, it Noiwieb, howivei, a eonsideiablo ilopressiou 
must h ive t ikcn plaeo, to admit of the deposition of 
, tho fresh vv iti r beds md tlu tiU, and i subsequent 
' clivitnm, to expose the bubs so Ingli ibove the 
si i U v il 

j The i imams of aiu lent forists, belonging to ,a 
yit litu pi noil, arc to be found m beds of peat 
rilin' is good ivulenci thit some kinds of peat 
liul then migiti in the distinction of forests 
1 Minks md brim Ins of bu eh, hazel, fir, Ac, aio 
found in till tn md their mots may be tiaced ill the 
umh relay 'Ihi i qudify viilli which this peat is 
foimeil is vuy umaikibli Vt Blair Drummond, 

I tlio stlatum of peat is eight to ten, and in some 
pi ices iveu twmty feet m thukuesa Many of the 
ticca hue have been telleil with the axe, and that 
this was done wllilo the Romans were in possession 
of the country, is proved by the discoveiy of ‘cor- 
ilurov ro ids,’ leading from one camp to another, and 
the finding of camp ki ttles at tho bottom of the 
peat 

] FO'RFANO, or FOREFANO (Sax fore, before, 
and fant/m, to take), the taking of provisions from 
any one in fairs or markets, before the king’s pur¬ 
veyors were served with necessaries for his majesty 
: (liiartei ot Henry I to the hospital of St Bartholo 
mow in London, anno 1133, referred to m Tomka's 
j Die) It is also used to signify the resetting of 
stolen or strayed cattle from a thirif, or from those 
1 having illegal possession of them, or the reward 
fixed lor such rescue (Wharton’s Die ) 

FO'RFAR, supposed to bo the ancient Orrea, the 
county to woo of Angus or Forfarshire, situated sear 
a small lake of the same name, on a rising-ground 
of no great height, in the fertile valley of Strath¬ 
more Pop (1361) 9258 ^ It has been a royal 
burgh since the reign of King Davnd L (1124— 
1153) It had a royal castle, of which no vestige 
remains, said te have been situated on a round 
hill, on tho north side of the town, and to have 
been destroyed by order of King Robert Bruoe, in 
the year 13&7. Its Btaple manufacture k final. 



gQRgA^ETRE-^OBJ’gH'TTRE AND OORRUFTION OF BLOOD. 

Bus connected by -railway with. Aberdeen, Arbroath, 
And tbs south.' it Joins noth Montrose, Arbroath, 
Broohin, and Berne, in sending n representative to 
parliament. 

FORFARSHIRE, or ANGUS, is a maritime 
county in the cast of Scotland, being bounded on 
the B by the Gorman Ocean, on the N by Kim ar- 
dme and Aberdeen shires, on the W by Perthshire, 
and on the S by the Firth of Taj It extends fiom 
north to south 38 miles, and from cist to utst 27 
miles, with 45 miles of coast. There aio so oral 
valleys of consider iblo extent, the pi uicipol of which 
are Glen Isla, Glen Prosen, Git u Esk, Clova, and 
Lethnot, winch arc all well w itered, anil mostlj 
productive The surface of the county is irro 
gular, and it is intersected with lulls, the Sidlaw 
being 1400 ft 1 1 high, and Outlaw, the highest, 
2264 feet The soil, which is various, ranging from 
the finest alluvial to th( moorish, rests mostly on 
the old red sindstone and the tup Dee oman 
pavmg stones, hint stone, porphyry, and jtisiiei, 
occur Tho chief livers arc the i’av. North Esk, 
South Esk, and Isla, and there are some small 
lochs F is tho thuf seat of the Scotch linen 
manufacture C if tie, corn, salmon, anil paving 
atone ait the primipd t sports The climate pvi 
takes of tho tpialitics common to tht t ist mist 
The average of tho fill of i an is vbout 25 linlics 
In 1857, tin last ytai in winch the agricultural 
statistics were tikiu, the number of acres multi 
tillage was 223,245;, tin thuf (tops bung 20 171 
acres of wheat, 22 617 1 bulev, 51,1012 oats, 11,60 ! f 
turnips, 12,%, t potitoi s, 77,1012 sown grisses ’J In 
average piodutt per at re of whe it; w i, 26 lmslu Is 
‘21 peeks, bulcy, 52 huslulb 2 peeks, oits, 17 
bushels 2 ptrks, turnips, 1 1 tons rwt , potatoes, 

2 tons 14 i cwt Then weri 2100 occupants above 
£10, and 5841 aerts wort occupied by U mints 
below £10 of lent V contains 54 paiisht s Pop 
(1861) 200,006, bung an increase ovti tint til 
1851 of 13,064 In 1851, time wetc 187 pints of 
worship (07 Established, 51 Erie, inti 21 United 
Presbyterian), 103 day schools,with 22,120schnl us 
t Thi chief towns art Dundee, \throvth Monti ust, 
Forfar (the county town), Jut chin, uni Kirrumiui 
The county returns out member to pirliiunnt, 
and the boioughs two Angus was the pi mime 
of a Mormai'r during the Celtic penod of Scottish 
history It appears ns an earldom in tin J2th 
century Its first curls wt ic probably the tit s xml 
ants of the old Aformarri, it passed subsequently to 
the Umphravillcs, the bit warts, anil the Douglases 
The castle of Forfar was the rtsidenc occisumally 
of some of the lungs, until tho time of AEvarnh r 
III The chiel antiquities are some liomari eanqis, 
the vitrified fott of Fiuhavcn, the remarkable stout 
forts of tht White Caterthun, near Brechin, ami 
of the Laws, near Dundee, the sculptured atone 
pillars at Meigli , Aberhinnn, St Vigt vu’s, Glamnus, 
Kirriemuir, Aldbar, Invcrgnwnc, &< , the fortified 
island of St Margaret’s Inch in the Loch of Forfar, 
the round tower and cathedral of Brechin, the 
rums of Restennet Priory and Arbroath Abbey, 
and the old baronial castles of Glammis, lied 
Castle, Edzell, Melgund, Finbaven, Airlie, Carea- 
ton, Invenmhanty At Stracathro, it is said Iiabol 
resigned the crown toEdwaid I Several eminent 
men were born in this county, among whom may 
be mentumsd Hector Boece, Andrew Melville, tho 
Marquis of Montrose, Joseph Hume, Sn Alexander 
Burnee, Robert Brown the liotarust, James Mill 
file historian of British India , and Graham of 
Qaverbause had a seat at Fmtry Mams 

FO'BFEITUBE AND CORRUPTION OF 
BLOOD are penalties consequent on convictions 

fer treason or felony. , The penalty of forfeiture 
for treason is founded ou this consideration, that he 
who hath thus violated the first principles of govern¬ 
ment, and broken his part m the original contract 
between king and people, hath abandoned his Con¬ 
nection with society, and hath no longer any tight 
to those advantages which before belonged to ton ' 
purely as a member of the community (Stephen** 

Con i iv 1<17) Tho penalty of foifeituro for treason 
prevailed in England before the Uonqncst, as U 
cleai from the i u t, that lands held in gavelkind, 
which is a Saxon tenure, may bo forfeited for treason. 

But aftt i the Conquest, ten future of lauds and 
goods tiuno to ho rc>girdt>d as tho peculiar punish¬ 
ment ot felony , of w lot h treason ag mist the sovereign 
w is the Ingle st land, and w ih denominated high 
treason, to distinguish it from all other felonies, 
which wire i died pttty tioason In cases of 

trt won, the offender foifeits all his lands abso¬ 
lutely to the t rown In falonj, according to tho flld 
lew, tho ofh ndtr foifuttd to the mown the profits 
of all estates of fit eholtl during hw life, and all his 
estates m fee siuiplt tor i vtai ami a day, after 
whu h tin y bee imo e sduat to tin loiel Tho orowu, 
during the year of otiupim \ was entitled to com¬ 
mit upon tlm limit whit iVnstt (q v) it pleased. 

By Miifiim Chmla, this pown of eommittmg waste 
wis usti until But l>y 17 Ed 11 t LG, tho king's 
title to vasti \, is iigiin ritognwiil As the law 
now stands, mmdii is the only ftlony by which 
foifutuui ftu yi ti mil tlvy is lut uned In all 
ftlonits, thcgomlt ami tlntths of the offender are, 
tm tcmviitiou, foifcititl to tht iiowu, but until 
conviction, iorfi iturt ot the goods does not operate 

W he n , tin rt tori , i in ison h vs dispose d of his goods 

In hue < onvit turn, tin t rown t nmol rcicli them. 
Foifcituri of] mils dot s not take effe it until st ntenoe 
of Attundci (t| \ ) li is lain prtmouuied Bo that 
a peihou tomruittmgJ'V/o d< v (<[ v ), in aiubel dying 
licfoie hi ntt lit t , oi killed m open rebellion, does not 
liufeit Ins lmds But smtcnco of attamdu, as 
soon is piiinimiid d, has i titio active cilect, anil 
niiiuls ill t onv i j nit t s m tth hi tween tho act of 
iti istui or ftlony iml tin primuunonig of sentence 

Ctmvt y im t s m olt la foie tin o t of tieason an not 
dlictul Ift luc, i wilt's jomtiiro ih not forfeited, 
bt can i settled tm hit lie Ion tin ( oimillHSloil of the 
ait But down is forlcitid by 5 anil 0 EiL YL 
i 11 Count'ifi itmg the tom w n lermuly treason., 
but by v eriouH htetutes, it is provided that the wife's 
dowi r should not In ioifiited, and that the lands 
hIioiiIiI in forfeit! d only for tho life of the offender. 
Forlutnn fin treason and felony is accompanied by 
corruption of blood , whereby the offender ls incapable 
of inheriting any lands or of transmitting any-title 
to au hon But win ri tht lands wi re not vested 
in tho offi mlcr it the time of the act, they aro not 
forfeited to tin irown, but to tho overlord In 
England, this distinction is of little moment, except 
m copyhold lands, the crown being, m fact, thU 
overlord oi in nly all tho frei hold land in the king¬ 
dom By 7 Amu , e 21, it vas cnictcil that, after 
the death of the 16 1 tenth r and his sons, no attainder 
loi tieason should opt rite to the prejudice of othar 
than the offender himself , hut tine provision was 
repealed, d‘) Geo III, c 9i But in Scotland, 
where subinfeudation still subsists, the distinction 
is of practical importance. In Scotland, before 
the Ltnon, foifeituro of s'ate wan incurred on \ 
account of treason aid certain other crimes, os tiufi 
by a landed man, and uttering false com. Lord 
Stair is of opinion that the doctrine of corruption 
of blood mil not prevail m Scotland to exchtd* 
those claiming, through a person attainted, where ‘ 
the offender was only apparent heir (Stair, BL.A 

28) Since the Union, the law o£ Scotland nn^ud , 

■r 
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FORFEITURE OF LAUDS-FORGERY. 


to forfeiture for treason has been assimilated to that 
of England 

In America, forfeituie of estate for crimes is very 
much reduced, and the corruption of blood is 
universally abolished Sec oral of the state consti¬ 
tutions have pi ovale d that no attainder for tn won 
or felony shall work corruption of blood or forfeiture 
of estate, except during the lif< of the offender, 
and some of them have takm away the power of 
forfeiture absolutely, without any Mich exemption 
Every person convntiil of my unnim ol tri ison 
under the laws of Nrw \ oik, lorfuts his goods md 
cliattels, and also Ins lands md teuemuds, dining 
his lifetime, but tin lights ol ill third imisotis i xist 
Mlg at the tim< of tin commission of tin tn asnn, 
are preserved Knit s Cornmnitniiin, 11 out 

FORFEITURE OF LANDS mis rn iginally 
a penalty of thi find dim nuiinol mi ircount of 
some act by the tenant inti rung disloy dty to Ins 
ovsrlord 'Die mts innumg foifiitme might In 
of either a inil or a eriinin il nitun loibituie 
for crimes was inclined by tn ison 01 filony Sic 
FoKi'Kirtif and CoirurioN of J’.iood ('ml 
forfeiture may lx inclined m England m thin 
ways—vi/, by tortious alien ition, by wrongful dis 
claimer, and by nh« nation in moitmiin, tin first 
two of these modi s wine ninth utx ot the ft tidal 
tenure, the latbr wis intioducul by stituti It 
must bi obsirvid tint molding to tin mu best 
feudal msloms, a gift ot 1 unis was ilwuys m idi in 
favour of a paitnulai jxison mil that iln nation, 
without consent ol tin mnlonl niwih i il i foifi itun 
of tin fee Rut this elm tin ss hiving by ihgms 
cc.iscd to bi obsiiml, foiltituic w is only imiiuul 
in case of a tortious ahi n ition Tuitions alu nation 
Was whin the owner of a pai tu 111 ir i state conn y i il 
by common liw lonviyime ai fioliimnt hut, 01 
recovery, a gu itci ist iti tli m tli it to wlm h in w as 
himself entitled, as whin i ti n tut for lifi math ,i 
feoffment in ft i I he iinmcdi ito iffiit of this ait 
was the foifi lturc of tin 1 uni to tin mnimdir man 
oi rovnrsioner I5y i ami 4 Will I\ ■ 74, ilmlish 
mg funs and ricoviius, and ,N md *) Vnt i UMi, 
B 4, diclaiing tint a fioflnuut should not Inn i 
tortious operation, foihituie by tot turns alien itiou 
lias ceased to have a piailual unpoitimc For 
fcitme bywronghtl distliinui was wlure a tenant 
holding under a snpenoi loid on bt ing summoin tl m 
any'court of loAud, nthn disci unis his illigimct, 
or does any act wliuh unounts to a disilumer 
Sinn the abolition, by the stitnte ot yam rmplou\ 
of BubnitouiUtion tlnsspnnsof toifutuic cm only 
arise inlands hi Id of tin clown rmfntnie b\ 
alienation m moitmain is uuiiiml by tin iimviy 
ttnoe of lands oi liinniints in fatoiu of my Cor 
ponatum pi v), soli oi aggu s ati inhsnstied tu 
temporal As by costing the 1 iml in i teinnt of 
this description tin o\ orlm d Iv is dipmeil ot all the 
duties and serviets due by lus yassal this ul was 
declared by vaumis lets of paihomnit to mfei tin 
forfeiture of the lands See Mosnmy Forfeiture 
of eopvliolds was intuircil by miiinmting w iste, and 
by othtr acts of ft wmugful kind mcoiisisbnt with 
the fealtv due to the loul Sec Rloekstoni, Com 
u ‘_’,S+ Forfc lturc ou lire n li of condition, subsequi nt 
is where an estate is held upon a condition lontamed 
in the grant itsilf On timin' of the condition, the 
grantor oi Ins hens m.i\ mta upon tin limls 

In Scotland ci\ il foiti itme iu ly ausc either from 
statutory enactment, it common law or by agree 
incut Ry 15*17 e 24i>, it is cuaitcd that vassals 
failing to pay their feit duties im two years shall 
forfeit their right This foileiturc must be estab¬ 
lished by an ictum to recocer tilt feu duties in 
arriar, aud may In avoided by payment at the lmr 
At common law, a vassal forfeited his land by dis- 


i tarnation or pnrpresture. The former is anslogous 
to the English disclaimer, and consists m the dengd 
i by a vassal of his lawful superior Purpresture was 
\ incurred by the vassal’s encroachment on the streets, 

1 highways, or commonties belonging to the crown or 
I ot hi r superior These forms of forfeiture are fallen 
I into disuse Forfeiture on special agreement depends 
J w holly upon the terms of the condition inserted 
I in the titles to the land The condition must be 
J fw ti fied by irrit int and resolutive clauses, and mnst 
mtii tin sisnu, in older that it may be effectual 
j ag mist pm chasers of the lands (Erskine, n. 3, s 13) 

()i this kuul of forb lturc aie brt aches of Entails (q v). 

i FORGE, FORGING The process of hammer 
mg ltd hot iron or slid into any riquircd shape is 
it illtil ]’urging, and the workshop in which the 
T o)» i itiou is pirtoinud, a l'oigf Thf principal 
i tools of i common smith s forgi an the forgo fire or 
In irth, with its bellow*, tin mu], and the various 
h iinnii rs, kw igi Ac Lor lirge work, an air- 
fmnan , blown by' sic un lx Hows, supplies the place 
of tin simple lu artb of tlx blacksmith, powerful 
irims swing tin woik to its plnii on tnc anvil, 
mil a sti am h imim i (are llAwtirn) stukes the 
blows that squit/i the nil hot mass into shape 
lh sub's tin st, there an portable forges of various 
si/es and forms, usi d ■ mdit iry aud othci pur 
post s f l In v non illy mst ot m iron fi.ame, to 

wlm Ii a lx Hows, wink l by tin foot, is attached, 
md abon the bellows is m non tiay, with a 
hearth, k< upon wliuh the the is math , and the 
anvil in (ithir attached to this frame, or has a 
nipu ilc stand 

Imihr ('( niitl, the gemral method of forging 
small work is desiritxil Foi tin largest work to 
wliuh h md h limners an still applied, such as 
mclior foigmg two gangs ot iium six to twilve 
Imumiinitn in imployid tiny swing the large 
himuuis with sinli vvombiful piciismn and regu- 
lauty, tint tin instuit mu hanimir is withdrawn, 
aiiothci tails upon tin saim plan A fonmau, with 
a wind dim ts the luimnu ring Thi two gangs 
k lit>\( i ai h othir altirnitelv on miount of the 
gnat siunty of tin labom Shovels, spades, 
mittoeks, nut m mv other tools and implements, are 
]) irtly foigi il under the tilt hammer See Steel. 

In all pmcesses of foigmg it is of primary 
important! to obtain the greatest possible rapidity 
in the succession of the blows There is a aoujdo 
iiawm foi this lust, and simply, that the work is 
cooling, md the mmo slowly it is forged, the more 
tuqnently it must be ri lit atod and secondly, that 
pi mission ci norates ictual heat, and if the blows 
art suilkiently In aiy and iapid, the temperature of 
flu woik may hi fullv maiutamed out of the firfl 
fm ,a i onsulci abb length ot time The hammer 
used for tilting steel not only maintains the heat 
ot the bai, but raises it fiom a dull to a bright red 
heat s 

FORGERY (Fr forger, to form metal into 
shipt , to fibncati), the enmm faint of the Roman 
law, is lu Id in England, at common law, to be the 
fraudulent m akmg or altering of a writing or seal, 
to thi juejudice of another mans right, or of a 
st imp to the prejudice of the n venue As regards 
wutmgs the lnstrnmint forged must be executed 
with such skill or in such circumstances as to be 
i ip ible ot being mistaken for a genuine document 
bi a pel son of or Am ary intelligence and obser¬ 
vation It is not necessary that there should be 
e\ on an attempt at imitation If there was inten¬ 
tion to deceive, and the circumstances were such 
os to render deception possible, the crime has been 
(ommittcd, and it has consequently been held id 
Scotland that it u possible to forge the name 
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* oanhcA write (l Afison, pc#?S), i«wm small, and geaenOhr Utw iW lteiili 
ana turener amt the crime may be committed diffused over the temperate aono m all qu#rtoM 
P. f wtt aawbrtlon of a cross or mark (MacmiBan, of the woild, ami a number of stxsmes an 
ijinuarv 34, !#») Any material alteration, how- in Britain, chiefly growing in ditches and dmim 
C ^ter Wight, is a forgery just as much as tho sub ’ meadows ns Altiomtin, paluting, w ith crocked 
action of tho name of the pretended maker, or creeping perennial loots -an angular atom of adcot, 
the fabrication of the entuo deed It will not in hught, and uilyx coven d with appieosed brietfefc* 
lessen tiio crime, though the whole dotd should At m/li at it <», with i dyx coined with stiff spreading 
ho genuine, the name only being foiged, m the hairs, glows m bush\ plaits and woods, and is often 

name being really tlie handwriting of the party to planted iu tlowi r lardcns Tin dark blue F of tho 

whom it belongs, but appended to a fnigod died Arons ( M A i >i ■ t) luu of late In gnu to bo cultl- 
Even if the name lit a lutitious oni, but ipptiulid \ itul iu 1 uu pi, but i< quiics tin grim house The 
for the purpose of dtumug, a fniguy bus bun gums is i I minute om with most jxrvims, lioth 
committed just ns much .is it it lulling!d to i ual bctiusi < | tin biillunty of tin flow us and because 
person. Long lutoie the rui nt ixtmsums took thimi^lunit 1 uinp, it is gi ntially u .aided, as the 

place in the liw of cudum, by which pintles were oiubJim <t linmkliip Tin In hsh name jjcoi - 

admitted as witmexcs iu tlmr own causes, it wix’lunn t.rus is m w wldom hind 'lim Lcrinan 
provided by 0 (no IV e 1J, tint tin putv whose natm lm/i, mmnu Itl i un spends with tho hog- 
nanio had l«an forged might In awitiuas to tin lisli lot /il uu ml 1/ inurohu, ioij eomnnm in 

effeet that tin* wilting was nit Ins Hut on tin But tin, olti n is i wu 1 m gudins, is lunorkaVo 

other hand, it is au istabluhul mle ot law tint fin tlu ih in_. ot inlnui in tin flow us, which are 

the proof or forgery bv inun comparison of h uni hi»t villow tin n him i in y in mj small- At 

wntuig, is ini oiojii tint (1 iib l on Jml n i, p found on limn ol tlu mountains of Boot- 


Inon (irus is in w mliloni bind 'lim (,ennan 
natm I m/is miwm Itl i un spends with tho Kug- 
hsli lot /il im mi 1/ nmriiliii, ioij eomnnm in 
But mi, olti n is i wu 1 m gudins, w lunarknVo 


hi-t vi How tin n him 
ul/M *ti it, foiiinl mi limn 


1128,11 5, 2d i iL) Idontifn itum of h uiilwntiiig is, find nispu 
if possible, mini ilifbeidt thin nl, lilitii itl n of t’u ol its fiowi in 
person, whuli so ottin fninu tin dm I tnlliuiltj in loltli) i 
criminal trills • \i illm-s, nti hi.i ilnss, umisuil , , , , 

attitude vnd till llki,iiuhe liust thus 111 nl, ntity li. . | 

till individual s, I 1 > 111 Jill), nr j u.li ] ini I t till J TV ni'h 
shaking band bunt uul niiuy otlm tlmifs ilungi ( ( ^ t 

the appi aianre 1 1 i pi rum ■> h uulw Him., Duksm , 

on Aidmc p 17* 'Ihy, ai b. ibs its,,,, 11llM ' 
blancis in liuidwutin^H poinding fiom linny nl ,,p Hf ,,,7 t,, 

accidintal i mm s, *<> tbit muili i mtum in utus j, tdiOO 

sary m wi iglung this km 1 U nub me ‘it i light ’ 

nevir, tlu it fun, to bi u udul in full pi of by IOUIS1 \ 


flu> iri my small- At 
oi tlu iiioiintainN of Boot- 


illj uliniiiil tii tin set and bnlhauty 


su 1 fdKIO i tliimn, town i f Italy m picturesquely 
;' s 1 situiti I on tin w st mat ol tin island of fsehla, 
' whuh st Huh it tin u itli rn Nidi of tho mouth of 

11 1 Uu i ay ol h ipli i I In <_< nt, il portion of the town 

/ n *' < i insists <f viiv liiilnw (dints in it the mibiubs 

o ii in pi ini l ot dintiiinig w lute cottages It has 

M 1 tluu hi_lily ilu livtul iliuiihiH i pood lialhout, 
11 u| y and hi uu It uh with Li horn, Naplis, and Genoa, 
m l’«*p «d.m 


l ;m full pi of l>y IOHIS1 VMIL1A TJOV (litirallj, the putting 

the crown iu ennuual truls and inn m ml fmtli fmin m bivond 1'n foinlj) jn tlu a>jiaration 

cases, corrobnritm, ivnliiiu shi old lit litpnrid, d ulnld fi un tin i moly of his f vtlui Aduldis 

unless the proof ot huiulwnting is no ill u is to BU 1 L> 1" f nisi iniilnt u • it In i whin ho nun lis 


shift the ornti pmhamh 1 hough wntin < mistin 
engravers, hankers daks, in,l itliu pus ns in tin 


i win n li n ims In in Ins f itin, i Hipaiitu 
tids tin pi Ids it v I nil iri nijuyid by liniisolf, 


habit of ixamiumg )i iiiilwutuus in ofli n ni luu d I thinieh In m iv dill n sidi withlns I itlu i, or whe n 


as witnesses in trills foi imgiiv, thin ivnlmei is 
really of vuy htth v dui uul gun rally so eon 
dieting that it ran hi produu l with upiil db t 
on eitjit'r side ’ihi lust witm«s is mu wli, lu 
often stm the piity wnh thungh wh i luuils 
hw writing h is lu cn eontinuilly jussmg mil win si 
opinion is not the nsidt of an in juti n mil 
on a particular oiuium t ir i si i ml ) utposi Du 


li mils J him 
u In si d t 1 


In r istiliu in in tint family w it It Hie eniiHUlt of 
lu t ithi r I In sum ii udt is also brought about 
wh n c dull i iu iiiik t lu / i/itiw i i , his hgal 
sh ix d tin fill ,« In in iv dil puipirtydm to 
luill i th 1 it It of 111 1 vttl 1 Su bills l)U ot 
Ili 1 ii'ii S Hot tl 

TOBK 1 ' 1 hi i td,l mdiuirn nts are only about 
thru uidiiiiiN nil I he brinks, Uornvus, and 


act 11 bfo TV , and 1 Will J\ < tit,, mak *i tlu | ( ,tlnr ininid ndiotis km w liithnig of finks r J hey 
forgmg of thd gri at sul, th puvy s. a! in uiy )„„! ] „ , f,„| , f ol 1, IV „, | ft l,„ , ron f or Ji g f„ r 


privy sign, t, the sign man ml, tin m ds of S, ,tl uul 
or the gnat stal and pnvv si d if lid mil 
treason Tin sime -Id uti did ms tin nil mi if 


tikmg mi it nut of jiiits but no msti mill nts ol tho 
nituii d t d>li f, ik i In on it nt toms, as is tho 
1 pi u tin still in tin I ut, un it vias lommortly pre¬ 


forging, or utti ring with intuit to difiaiul, htum i pirul is stiws m if n istid it ww nit into small 

exchequer bdls Bank (f J-ngland notis lulls oi p l(<l N by i t uvu, u in tu I. i only tikm in 

exghange, piomissory notis, iIi-ciIn, juupts i „1<rs mouthfuls by th, gu< di, \ lin onul thru hug,,« and 
for the payment of momj, trinsfirs of stork, wills, , kiuf* fir Un pmp, It , rtimly is a strange 

&a, to lx. felouy (apital punislnmnt w is lust f uct.th it th- us, ,f my jm , n s < f tnrks at talile »M 

abolisfegd with rcctvid to «pmil ciwfs of for^u^ qu.it< unkMown till tin 1 >ili ( , iml they wire then 
2 G 0 o.IV, a ad 1 nil! IV t 00, uul 2 and ,i Will kru \\n onlv mfltily, win u hw tlx rm.rit of this 


IV c 123 , and then altogithei dime away with by imuilun Jyiun of il t hi vi i iuis of Lnglend had 
7 Will. IV and I Viet c k* 1 he off, mb i is now f,,ik i till ift,, th, u ,gn < f 1 Urn y \ Ilf , ill, high and 
liable to penal servitude, tin. length of which is at ]nyv-, list l tin ir hngi n< It iv u anonliugiy a part 
the discretion of the court but which ■ an not In for „f tin ihquitti of tin tabh to t mjdoy the finger* «o 
lees than three years, or hr may be un pinioned for ddititdv is not to ihrty tin Hand to any serious 
not morg, than four, or less than two jiars, with digi, , 1 nt an cvm by tit btmanagement tho 


Of without hard labour ami solitude Aa to tin Unfit i 1 - wtre lessor jnwi ii< rL, it* was tho ettitotm * 
forgery of Bank of ^England notes, sec 16 Viet i 2 to w uh tin h unit, i miediaUly on tho dishes beiplf 5 
AS to obtaining property by false pretences, see ruuoud from thet-diu IT, nee, m the royal h m»mS ‘ 
&PATTO hold, thin was a digmUry called tho Bwrar «* 

I ' POBQET-ME NOT, or SCORPION' GRASS Ltuity, whu with a set of subordinates attendtiS’ 
lAfyothtu), a genus of annual or bitnma] her- meals with basins, vvntxr, and towels, Tho 
> hMiqp plants, of the natural order Jioragine at, of Lwary survived after forks came partiaBy fpdf 
'} 5-^feft calyx and salver-shaped corolla; the use. Wo learn that when James L entert&bmd tjfce 

.. . . ■ . .* - 
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Sramah ambassador at dinttrt, very shortly after who as a punishment bore s forked frame dryoke 
his accession, ‘their majesties washed their hands {/area), resembling an inverted A—henoe the Italian 
with water from the same ewer, the towels being Jorca and forduMa, the latter (little fork) being 
presented to the king liy tho lord treasurer, and to followed in the French term fintrcheUe, while the i' 
the queen by tho lord high admiral ’ The Pnnce former is the root of the English woid fork, 
of Wales hod a ewer to hints* If, which was after Forks came so slowly into use in England, that 
him used by the ambassador — Ellis’s Letters The they were employed only by the higher classes at 
first royal personage in England who is known to the middle of the 17th century About the period 
have had a fork was Queen Elizabeth, but although of the revolution, few noblemen had more than 
several weie present* <1 to In r, it remains doubtful 'a dozen forks of silver, along with a few of iron 
whether she nurd than on oulmary oc< isuuis 1 or strtl At length, for gcneial use, steel forks 
From the inventory of Ik r man sty’s appoint no nts ha line an irtule of manufacture at bhefibeld at 
in Nichols’s Prognosis, it would appt ir that tin si hist, they had but two prongs, and it was only in 
forks were more for oinamuit th m use ‘Itun, i lita turns that tlit three pronged kind were made, 
knife and a sjjoitnr, .mil a forki of * lmsto.ll, jouuhIh d I As Inti ns the e irly port of tin 18th c , table forks, 
With golde fill ightly, and sp u< ks of g.um tt, gi\ < iu «iu<l w i in i> odd knn i s, w en kept on so meagre a 
by tho Countess of Lvntoliir I tun, a forki o^scah byiountry mns in Si,Aland (and, jierhaps, also 
corail, slightly garnish* <1 with golili gi\ui by Mrs j in souu parts of Engluid), that it was customary 
Frances JinnV Jtun, nm spouuc mil foiki of for gintlemin m ttovilling to tarry with them a 
gdide, the forkc garnish*d with two iytth iub\is, 1 poilnbh knife mil fork m a shagreen case, and 
vwo ly ttlo juries pi ml int, mil alvttli audJ giiin till this d ty i suirll kniti and folk form p irt of tho 
by the Countess of IVirwu ki ’ 'I hi si oiniiiu ut il , oinainent.il equipment in the Highland rings The 
forks hod doubtless hem pirsi nt* d to tin (piun 1 genenl mtioductum of silver forks into Great 
as foreign eniiositi*s of souu i dm, nul wi ri pmb 1 Bntnin rs quite mint, it t m ho dated no further 
ably no\tr used .it t ihh As yi t, md for a om i hack than tin ojxuuig of the coil till' ut to English 
sidirablo time ufftiwards,foiks mn not m iommon tomists it tilt tcinunilion ol the Fienth war m 


use, a circuiristauei Iihs attrdmtihli to iguor tua ot I 


r lln< rvtuisivi use of thesi costly mstru 


the inveutum, than to piijudm So fir wits tins 1 mi nts in flu jin si nt rl ly, m u ks m m extraordinary 
prejuibce earned, by tun ulucittd persons, tint digrci tin rapid p itss of width and refilled 
oue divine jjreachid ugmist tin use of folks as taste tinoughout tin iirtrd Kingdom 


being an insult to I'rmideme not to touih om s. fojjlj, m mtuiatuig < ity of Italy, rapitaJ ot 
meat with ono’s fuigirs ' ! j] u , piouna of tin i u!h n inn , m liuhutifully situ- 

Italy, ns haR bun said, claims flu mint ot tins | lt( ,j lt tlll f „„ t ()f y K Aj.i nniuts, in a pleasant 
useful invention This I ut i *xphullj h umd jj „„ (>I1 j| l( rw ht i (l „k of tho Mpntone, 

f 10111 an account of a font m it il> by i tr.uclhi 1 1( , , ni l ts soutli wist of Uiuuni It is a well built, 
named Thomas C'oiv iti, who visit,d tint (ountry ,, ll)( j H11 „ 1( (lt> , s MmonuiTed with walls, and con- 
m 1W)S 3tis CniditK s wen ]»ub tuns inin> sinking sjicLinuna of aidatecturc, of 

lisned first m i013 nul njuinJismu in ln(’ in iiu Ii tin Uikiiiu 3* vl\//o built after tho designs of 
those Crudites i}>]« it tin followup Mich i* 1 \u.lo tin J\h//o ('omiumh the Monte 

lesjieotmg the ltalim towns l ohsi mil a cimlom (U Vuti, tin i ithalrd, i in ijestic building, and tho 
in all those I tali m titn s nul louiu * tluoiuni w It it li 1 t im tL | w s <>f ^ i’lulipo Ntu, ot S GiroLuno, and of S 
I passed, that is not usi .1 in u>\ otlii r , omitiy th it' Jl,,, lir i d, jj,, most notable The aiksmstioal 
I saw m my ti nils , m if In i do l flunk fli it mi , buildings of I’ lontun some of Du lust jnttwes of 
otlur nation of (imsfi n.loni doth use d but onlv j t’npi-mi * ul<> Mirdti Guido, md other masters. 
Italy The ltih.ni md dsn most stimuli do j qq 1( oitidil toiiiulid m J3(>1, is now usi d as a prison, 
always at th<u ltn ils list i lit lit inrkt uluu liny j J v»j> ls,(M i, wlm uny on sjlk s]vm.iniij^ and salt- 
cat their meat For vslnic with thin knife, "bith ,, fining, "with t toiimuciablt trule m torn, hncu, 
thoy hold in on*, juiul tluy tut tin nu iIl mil <>i , ] 1( , n ,, ( utli uinn, wo h 1, At, F (tho undent Forum. 


FORLJ, m mtuiatuig r ity of Italy, < apita] of 


tile dish, flu y fistiu tin foiki, whiili tiny hold lit 
th, U otlili hand upon tin sum dish so tint 
wlutsmiei hi hi tint sitting in tin iiimjiviiy ol 


fn/t ) is Bud to hue bttu founded bv Marcus 
I mns .Silinitoi, aftr t Ins vutoiy ovu Hasdrulial, 
on thi Mi tun us, Ii(>7 iu , and to. have received 


others at nu ils should un ul usi *11 j tomb the dull Iashhuc fioni lum. In the middle ages, it formed a 
of meat with his limns, Imm whuli .ill thi t ihh j , judilic, mil r v hanged its rulers frequently during 

doornti, lie will giw on.. M otUmi unto the j t | K ^nrnghs of the Guclphs md GhdieUmes Iu 

company,ns hmng tmiisgussul flu I in - of good ; ,r )0) ]t W11S , t lm tl) t]u states of the Church, 
manners, in so mm h tlmt toi his.noi h. shill )» it llul M) rom uiud till 1800, wlun it w is placed with 
the least biowhi atm, it not iipH (undid m wonh t tin .hmlnn imnuius imdcr the scejitre of Victor 
This fium of fit ding, 1 undirstiml is gum ill v i J nnnaimrl 

used in all plains ol Italy tlun folks hung for, , , c , . ,, 

the most inrt made of jron, stoth, and some nt 1 IGllEO ltlS HOl ls, the borVv of men selected to 
silver, hut thi si uo used onU by gentlenun llu dtonqit a hiiaeli, in to kail in scaling the wall of a 
icsison for this (unosity is, htcansouie It dun can 1 f 01 t r cBS Ihe uamc (winch in the i reach, enfant* 
not by any means m.lun to h iu Ins dish ton, bed > « even more cxprissive) i» given on account 

with fingers, seeing that all nuns fmgirs aie not °* tl "' 1 xt,< ' mu dan ^' r to w , 1,u ' h the leaders of a 
alike cli ane Hcmmion, l mm, If thought good to I P rt y *"*. «**»? exposed. As. how- 

iimtate the Italian 1 uihim. l,y this fmked .uttmg eur , th. honour of success is piojwrtacmato to thC 
of mcate, not only while 1 was in Italy, but also m l’ ull , ot th *> undertaking, then* is ordinary no lack 
Germany, and oftentimes in in gland sine, 1 cum '<>h.nteeis for this auluous senici T^e forlorn- 
homo, being once quipped for that fieq.unt using h,, l u ^ <-Mled by the Germans Dte tetlomen Paetah 
of my foike, by a i<rt.un barnetl gentl,mui, a FOKMA PAT 7 ’PERIS, the*phnse usually om- 
fiumhu tnend of nmu, Air LaurenoP Whitaker, j j'loyulboth m England and Scotland to signify the 1 
who m his meiry humour, doubted not to cdl me , irrangements by whuh an action maybe earned 
at table/uiri/rr, only foi using a lorke at feetbng, on by one who is too poor to sue in the ordinary 
but for no othu cause’ Hie tenn heie employeil way In England, the statutes 11 Henry VII. o 12, , 
jocularly, w as m its serious meaning one of reproach, and 23 Henry VIII c 15, provide that such as < 
® ftTln g been applied by the Romans to those slaves will swear themselves not worth £5 except tb^r ,/ 
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wearing fwjewit and tho matter ut question k the of 212*. The gas become* gradually abaorkst end 
Cause, «hw be exempt 'when plaintifls, but not formate of potash is tile result, the reaction being 
when defendants, from the payment of court-fecal* exhibited by the formula, 1 equivalent of hydrate 
and shall be entitled to hays counsel and attorney of potash (KO,IIO) + 2 equivalents of e&rWhk 
assisted to thorn, by the court without fee They oxide (2< 0) = l equivalent of fonnato of potash, 
are-further excused from costa when unsuccessful, (K(),0 4 1I0,) 

a privilege which, act oiding to Blackstont*, amounted Forimt aud is a very common product of the 
m former times only to the rather uncomfortable oxidation of oiginit bodies , thus, foi example, thd 
alternative of thooxuig between paying and being allmiuiiuitt s, glycine, sugar, starch, do,, yield it It 
whipped In the ivent of sun ess, how<ver a association with othu products, when acted OB by 
person suing in this hum is tutithd to his lists, Uu min uni, tin f its and fatty acids yield it when 
because his couustl and u n mt and the otfiios of utid on )>v mlm and, mil it is n product id the 
court, though tiny uu bound to givi thin 1 tboui aitum of o/um on glyit tine, fats, fatty salts, aoetio 


gratis to him, an not humid to pixt d on the sum 
teirns to his iiitsgoinst unit on in too In i juupti 
To prevent thi ibust ol mmig in tin supttioi limits 
at \Vistmuutu in tins film m lnittirs of small 


subjict to iut un i\iiptioiis that any |>1 until) wh, 
resorts to out oi tin si, m a i isi tillin' within tin 
(ogni/tnu ol annuity conit uni m oils no mint 
til Hi i.20, oi in Bonn casts i"i nil ill liivt n m ts 


it id, uni mi., ir, pi ivuhd a fieo alkali is present. 
Hum, wi ini middy t vjiliun its outuionoe at 
i pi mlu t if nxi latum in tin unimal organism, in 
wlinli it n t unhiqinidly ouurs, nthor fiee or lit 


amount ltispiouihd (P) inliOViit c 1 OH s {()), i mnbmalion Jhnswi h ml it not only in ants, but 


nnhsshc satislu stlu unlit i r a judge that In nul inusihs i 


in tin poison of tin lm and wasp and Ul the hairs 
id tin pm issnm latirjiillu It his boon detected 
In \ minis tin mists m Hu HWtut m the expressed 
juin it tin spheu pultuns, thymus gland, and 
n tin hi 


suthuuit it tson f n taking th it tonrsc 


blood and tho urme. 


I In salts ot formic uni, which are term oil by 


(some other ixoi ptions to tin rub (sh sti jiht n s I some ch mist finmtis, mil by othirs fomuatos. 
Com in p bib) liupini uiiBjHiml n tin '1 in y are nil soluble, and 

In Scotian 1, this bun \ nli nt an ingunuit was ynJl i ml t olom w itli pi rsnlto of lion 


xutiodttccd by statuh mine than halt a until! v l OHM I ( \ S lt Am 

before the dill of the Lujish ait w. luu unn j ol!MIM , s 1M,AND is uspeck on tho bosom 

turned. In Hit th. stitutc (c 4 r i),w>neli III invi Hu J . ul(l , hll , m v J.ttlc to the north of the Sttnd- 
aliendv quoted tin In A luu ito (q v I was pissul cuilitnoup ot 11 tw in in Aiihiinlago, in lftt 30’49' 
for the jmrposi dsuiirm, pnf.smmd issiHtum N m(l , ||( _ n q J() y V It is one of the most 
gratif, to tin poor unit i gnm totli.m an lthosr „ , n ,Hiti ms to th. ltntiHli t inpiro, having been 
w ho assisted flu m thm tsmtb 1 vuit < 1 su< u ss ti i malls i icupml, m only on in mint of its excellent 
Themnn specul urui « mints am lu al It t > litigy hul.im t w nils flu dost of 18M1 
tton in this foim m Scotland will lie di tulnl un hr ^ . ,, , , 

Poor’s Boll (o v) lORMOSA (( Innesi tiuni, Tat won), a largo 

, , , , . islmd on tin south < cst i oust of China, opposite 

FORMA JlOJf, tn (<M>l)gy, is applied t a group ^ j )1(nl , u , ,f luhun, fiom winch it is distant 
of Btrati united by emu elm ictir whuh they luiu ,,it ut'll) milts Itbslntweiu 21 rii'-2.ri0 
xu common *h<thei of ngi.oiigm, m composition, \ ], ti in ,ug(> jr, jjj | ] j„„, , , Ht d foradtnmi- 
as the cod oi chalk form ttlCn . ,, ( tintnosi s. is imln Itd in tin urov inee 


FORMRIK)\, an old f mi of rntion in tin I multi 
Law of Lngltnd, when by an bur fl intul < i | it l i 
mnaintb l mm who had hi in i ustid lv i dim ni mith 
tinuanci was entitled to viudii it) his i I urn t > tin br 1 
lands fi un whu li he bail been misttd Ijv 21 him il i lm 
r l(i, it w is eiucti 1 that wnt of fomndou HhmiJd In i t 
be brought within Iwmty y us i 1 th turn wliui ml w 
tile cause Ot til t ion irosi \\ nt rf f mine I u is now littir 
abolished, together with other u d at ti >ris gnu s 

FO'RMIC ACID (CJfO, HO) dimes its mine 


iln ut ‘10 nubs It li s bitweiu 21 fit'— 25“ 16 
\ lit, mil 120 J r ) J J J 1 I long , and for admiui- 
)fi dm purjmsis, is uu hi hd in tin jirovinee before 
I inintioiud oi wlnili (togitlnr witb I’uig boogioup) 
| it l hum i ib pu tmi nt lln b ngili of F, fioni 
iiiitb to s nth is ib ut 2(7 nubs and its average 
br 1th, ii m iast t) w«sf ih ub mt 70 miles A 
i li n f mould tins miming n >rtli and south nearly 
In i ts tin isl in 1 in l ilnidiH it into an eastern 
in I wistmi pi un r (luiu se m tthrs occupy the 
Jittir ini tin < tin i Mill u ih In bl by the abort- 
gnu s 1 u wan (q v ) tin i ipital, in 23“ N lnt,and 
on tin wt nt< i u c o wt w is opi m d to fort igtt commeroe 


FO'RMIC AGIO (CjlfO, HO) dimes its ntme w'«t*>ncoi«t w m op, ,n ,lto orugn commeroe 

from the tmumstanc* of its living bum fust ’’V 1 ‘‘tu vty of Tu n tsin, dun. 20, 1868 F lias a 
obtained fiom tin / or;; i ntfa u n .1 ant In a I f * tll( 8 ll - an 1 I»« ,u ' * 8 rirt . ri '‘ u/e * 8U K ar - tobacoo, 
ooncentiati d state, it is a fuming liquor wntli m (l '*hu .n, pppt r &, orangts pin. apples, guavas, 
imtating odmu, and o casu.ns msu atu.u it dm, p d | ' ’ L ," h '<•'ifa"tt< s as w.lf as grai>es, patties, 

uuon the skin It .ryst dl.scH it i timpnatm. mil oflur l uropiati fruits arc abundant The 
below 32®, and boils at al out 217, jitldmg .u,iui.r dimignul mbilnl ints in still in a v.ry rudt State, 
which bums with i hint !lam< it is i hIt ng I OllMS Ol AIMHU S4 Many jHrsons are 
reducing acent, nt i linlmgttinjMiatuu n dm nig tin typiBid ti in ony unim fruit Him ignorance of 


below 3if\ and boils at al out 212b jitldmg t m,« dionginu inn mu mis in suu m a v.ry runt state, 
which bums with i hint llaun Jt is i hIt ng I OllMS Ol AIMHIJ S4 Many jursons are 
reducing acent, nt t linlmgttinjMiatuu n dm nig tin i\[nstd ti in ony mum fruit Him ignorance of 
salts of sihei, mirt ury j Utmum, anil gi lil tin f mid lnoW of 1 1 b using Jitdrs to persons 

Itmay beobtairn dm > in is \ ays, is f >rt x im, h if t th , wi slid! tin nloi in tin prt sent article, 
I By the distillate n uni mis with wittr ft m m uuiiih r ition tikui m tinl v from Mr Rod’s 

proceeding never mb pt» 1 n 1 2 B, tin distilla , / io /<- owl / n juo r of tin iiHiial ceremonious 
tion of a mixture ol starch biiuixidt of iriangam si, intuits of wuttm .tiMnsB Previous to theiT 


sulphuric acul, and wat< r thus is tin usual method 
anti vanotts organic mattus ns sugar, chad, bran 
saw-dust, &o, n ay be nub ttuttd lor the start h 


implovmcnt tin wnUr must, of course, leara 
tith'rtriin tin [hi rags w riti m, or from some other 
w nr i the im i is, mid of the ptiroon whom ba 


saw-dust, &o, nay lie sub ttuttd lor the start h huir < tin in i list riuu ol tilt ponton wbom sm i 
3 By the distillation of oxilic acid mixed with , wish i to uddnss ih w i as the hereditary, twr*- '' 
sand, or far better (octording to IWrtbi lot), with 1 non d, ot olhual di tin' tions by which that rafllt 
glycerine, 1 equivalent of oxalic aud 4 0.,2H0) t ft* u modPeil V 

Yielding 1 eqiuvalent of fontiu aud (( ,110^110) + 2 j 1 A rrlibwhop —la tt< rs are .addressed * * HisGrtefcq 
y - 1 ' ’ ’ » 1 the Lord fwhbmhop of - —and commences i 


-eqtuvalonts of catrbomc aeul (2GO,l * the i.nrd friblnuhoji of -,’andcommen 

Berthelot has recently obtained it synthetically by Lord Arihbishop’ More formal (locum 
keening carbonic oxide gas for a prolonged period address d ‘The Most Reverend Father 
with hydrate of potaslq at a temperature (John Bird), by Divim Providence, Lord ii 





S &f ADDRESS. 


of Canterbury, ’ other archbishop* and mffifun 
bishops being ‘ by Divme permission.’ When 
personally referred to, an arohbiahop is styled 
• Your Grace,' not ‘ Your Lordship ’ The Arch- 
bisbonof Armagh is addressed os 'His Grace the 
Loi d Primate of Ireland ’ 

Aichlnshopg’ wives, and the other members of 
their families, enjoy no titli s as such 
2 , Baron —Addresst d ‘ Tin Light Honourable 

Lord-inferred to a* ‘ His Loidslnp,’ or ' Y our 

Lordship’ 

Baron's Davghtei —‘The Honourable Maiy 

or, if married, ‘ Th( Honourable Mis-’ L< tti i < 

commence, 1 Madam ’ 

Baron’eSon —‘TbcHonoui ibli John - ’ Littu 
commence, ‘Sir’ 

Baron’s Son’s Wf ‘ 'I ho Honourable Mrs- ' 
Letters uinum not, ‘ M id im ’ 

Baron’s W>f', and Jianmin in hoi own 11J1I 
4 TMb Right JTriiimiiahJi lady - in str k tin 
tut more commonly, ‘Tin Lidy ’ Littm 
commence, 1 Madam,' and n ft r to lur is ‘Youi 
Ladyship' 

Baronet—‘H it Jolm — , Halt’ LiUets tom 
monto, 4 Sir' 

Baronet’s WiJ' — ‘ Luly - ’ 1 nh ss h1ic li is i 

title as the duughttr of a pi 11 no < liiistian n not is 
used. Wit is reft irtd to as ‘ Y mu 1 ndyslup ’ 

Bishop —‘The liight Ib\i*ind (In Lmd Bishop 

of -’ Letters <omnium, ‘My lord’ Ik 

quontly tho adduss is siinjly, ‘ llu Lonl Hish"]> 

of-’ Thi ntyli m found doi uinuits is, ‘The 

Right Reverend l'lthir in Lod (lolin ), by 
Divine pinniBsimi, la id 111 1 1 p 1 1 ’ Si >ti h 

bishops are addrismd ‘ llu Bishop ot ’ sonu 
tlun h os ‘Thi Ri„ht Joy null Bell p (i g,l H 
Terrot)’, and litters toinmuui, ‘ Light Rivuinl 
Sit.’ 'Jlio lolom il bishops in addrissid by tliur 
territorial titli s, liki thosi of I ngliml 
Bishops' 11 ms and t’/n/ili n Inn n> litlis 
Countess • I he Bight tb noiu ihh tin t ounttss 

of-’ Littus iinnini uu, Mid in ’ mil liiu 

to hei as‘Your Luly ship' 

Duchess - ‘ Her (< ■ u i tin Pmluss of- ’ lit 
teis lOiumenct, ‘ M id am,’ and rifu to hi l in ‘ Yom 
Grace ’ 

Duke —‘His (Jim tin Duke of LilLrs 

eomuionce, ‘My l.oul Dukt,’ and lit is iitu id 
to as 4 Your Gum ’ 

Duke i Jhntqfitii - ‘ I In Bight 1 Ionian ildt Luly 

Mary-,’ oi 1ms lmm illy *'Iln f idyMuy 

Lottots lomnunci ‘Mil mi, and utir to lot is 
‘Yotu Ladyship it sin ismiuud to i pi ism ol 
inferior rank, hi i sm n um only is ih mgi d 

Guile’s Dlth if Sim 1 si s tin si i mid t i sonu i tin r 
tltleuif his family ly imntisv, uni lu is nldi.ssid 
08 if he lu Id the titli by 1 m th ugh m ft i mil 
documents he is tailed ‘ l sq , <m imonhi mil d 
the Marquis oi 1 ill’ (as tin i i i m t\ hi) 

Dukt’s Youagu Sol 'IIn Right Hmiom ibli 
Lord John Russell,’ oi hss him illy I In lord 

John H-’ My Lmd, and ‘ Y oiu Lordship 

Duke’s Youngn ,N on , II ih Hit I ady John-,’ 

unless whin she Ins a titli in lu i own light 
‘Madam,’ and ‘ Y our 1 i Ivsliin 
Dari- * Tin Right Houimrablt tin. Bail ot — 
or leas formally, ‘ Tile Lari of — ’ ‘ My Lonl,’ and 

4 Your Lordship ’ 

Bail’s Daughter —Like Pukt’s ILiugkLr (ij y ) 
BarCs EUltxt Son is aildiessed as if the title 
■which he holds in oouitcsv woie a title 4Naw 
Bails Youn/ti (Son —Like Barons Son (q i) 

5 Bails 1 oungei Sons H fe— Like lkfton’s sou’s 
Wife, uideas of sup* noi rank to her husband 

Bui s Ibt/< See Countess 

d&jf King’s Most Excellent Majesty ’ 


4 Sire,’ and ‘Your Majoe { yrj uk »w wwi i 
thus ‘ Mr Pill presents his duty to your Majesty.! " 
* Knight Bachelor —Like Baronet (q v,), except that 
the word ‘Bart.’ is omitted. 

Knight Bachelor’s Wife —Like^. Baronet’s Wife 
(q v ) t 

I Knight of the Garter —K G is added to the name 
I or otlu l tith of the biartr 
| Knight oj St Patrick — KP used in the 
iinumti 

I Km /lit of the Thisth — K T 

Kmilit ot tin Hath —if a Knight Grand Cross, 
XL* b , n a K night lommuider, KCli 

Km/hi of t/h Hnt/i’i II tft —Like tho wife of a 

Buomtoi knight Baduloi 

I id 1 di nidi (ot Si itliaid) -‘The Right Honour 

abli tin lonl Vili oi iti by < ourtisy , hut in official 
ilo unu nts lu is styli d ‘ Hi r Majesty s \dvocate for 
Siotlnnd’ Litti rs rught htili tly to iminuend, ‘Sir,’ 
not‘My Lmd though tin 1 ittu modi of address is 
tin moil usn il 

lot / Lnutenunt (ot Inland) — ‘ His Excellency 
thi Lmd 1 nuti n int,’ uul litteis commence in 
luordtiHi with his riflh m tin pitiagt or othei- 
wi i If i dukt, lu is stylul ‘ His Grace the Lord 
Lie uti n int ’ 

laid Mui/or- ‘The Right Honourable the Lord 
M lym’ ‘My Lonl ’ and ‘ Y our Loulship ’ There 
.in only tin 11 I,oi<l Yl.ayors thosi oi London, 
Yoik, uul Dublin 

Lonl Pmiod Tin I toy net of Ldinlmrgli is‘The 
Hi_,lit Iloiioni ibli tin Lori 1’ioyost, of Lltsgow, 
‘ I In Honmii ihh tin Lord 1’ioyost,’ of Perth, ‘The 
lonl l’imost ’ Um ui no otlul Lord i’royosts. 
I’uhip** th ihstinitim m thi tith of till thief 
in igisti iti ol the Soi ttisji iipitil is tl in abli to 
Ins hiving bion dw tys i number of the I’nyy 
( minul ol Seotliu l, fiom it hast thi jnnod of tho 
Ki volution 

/ in l m S ,non (m S i tlainl) Hio Honouiable 
Lonl — ’ *My land, mil ‘ Y oui lniilslnp’ 

/ out, of IL) Mi'ii ih /1 h asm i/ lhise m their 
lolhetivi i ijnuty an a ldus i 1 as ‘Iho Houour- 
ible tin T mils ( miiniissionus of Her Majisty’g 
In ismy indiy ldo illy tiny hue no titlo from 
tlun i mmi i ti m with tin In usury 

Mind of Human — ,r Jhi Honmuahlc Miss,’ and 
‘ M id Mil ’ 

Mimhuim ,i ‘Thi Most Honour ible the Mar 
clii uu ss of - ’ • Mail un,’ aud ‘ Y mu Ladyship' 

Ifon/im—‘ 1 lie Most Hoimui ibli the Marquis 
ol — , not I In Most Noble ’ Letters imiuneuco 
‘My I mil Mirquis, but win n pti son illy addressed, 
In is stylnl My Lmd,’ and ‘Ymu Lmdahip’ 

Mai /if» s’s /) in thin Liki Dukt’s Daliglitei (q v,), 
Mu puds Ihh it Pan— Liki Duke’s Eldest Son 
(*1 i ) 

Miiujiii', v } oinigti 'ion, like Duke’s Y r ounger Son 
(*1 ' ) 

Mit’ll d i In formal documents,‘The Right Wor- 
slnpfitl the Mayor - — hut m Ictteis, simply‘The 
M t\oi ’ 

Miudn, ot Parliament The letters MP arc 
aililul to tin n usu il adilnsa 

(‘im i, m the A ai i/ and Army— Thur rank in the 
suv in is alw iyg prefixed to any other title they 

m iv jmssi ss, thus Captain the Lonl John-’ 

l‘i out - ‘His Royal Highness Prince-,’ 6t 

Hw Royal Highness the Duke of-when th# 

IM im« is also a Duke In practice, the initials 
Hlill are usually substitute! for the words. A 


mi ale of reference is 1 Y’our Royal Highness . 4 

Pi iieess —‘ Her Royal Highness the Pnnoess ——^ 
or ‘ The Dnthcss’ (as the case may be) ‘Martiup? 1 
and • YMur Royal Highness ’ 
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piehtfr W\fc though of interior rank, like t 
fjUMw nr birth. 

jPttjvy Con tiaUor—* The Bight Honourable Joint 

iVi*>jr Councillor's Wi/e and Children have no 
title. 

Qcbkk—“T he Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty ’ 
* Madam,’ and ‘ It our Majesty, ’ or, ‘ Thu Lord John 
Hr—— presents his duty to your Majesty ’ 

VtKounl ‘l hi Ltieht Honourable Lord Viscount 
——or has iormallt ‘ I lit Loid V lscount ’ ‘My 
Lord,’ and ‘ Ymu Li rdslnp ’ 

Vtacounti it ~ flit Right Hon nil abh the A is 
countess’ n has form ill\ ‘'Hie \ im ountess ’ 
‘Madam ’ mil ‘ A our I adt ship ’ 

. Vmonnt sDnm/hti) like Bunn s Dmghtii (q i ) 

Vl truant i iSoii like B irons Son (i| t ) 

Vi*counls Aon « H if>, likt Buons Sons \\ lfi 

(q ' ) 

Thi formality of tliisi modi h of idiliiss e\|m 
cnees i ohm Ji table nu ddii lti 111 s when intjih ml 
by persons of iqu.il rink Jxlwiin fro n is anti 
relitives, thi y on tithu cntmlt ilispmsid tilth 
(cxupt, ut couisi in aililiissing 1 ttirs), in uliptnl 
to tin fi dings and (dpilets 1 1 tin wnfus In this, 
as m in my otln i lixjxits wi of tin piiwnl i< mi 
ation »u t firliss 111 < monious Ilian i ui f ith n ml 
still mori tli in our gi m it itln ih m it In most 1 11 
lettira it will In f uni tint tin titl s of tin wntiis 
art prestrud mu wlitu thin is thi fiitat mil 
most fmnlni mti iilnn,_i of tli n_ht and filling 
Witts aildriss tlmr hush mils uni hush unis thin 
iritis ihihlifii thin j mutt mil on i ion illy inn 
pumts tin n ihihliiu is sn ii ‘ M id un ‘My 
Loiil, in ‘ \ our hot il Highlit ss, is tin i m m vy In 

FOHMb OI l’JUH r.LITIU Sic I’nou.sH 

F0KN1CA TIOV (fnm olw, fiom f n, > m 
arch tault, md hy metonymy a, Inothil In i him 
biothils at Rome title m ctllais and v mils un In 
ground) In mist iimntiics this criini li is Inn 
brought within tin puli if positive lm it s im 
period of thin lustily mid pinlul ilnl hy tin imj> i 
Bitiou of penalties nine or hss sum lot it his 
always lxi n found ultimately to 1 1 nun ii|idnnt 
to trust t> the ri sti nuts winch j til J u i| mm 
impose on it ill itrrt u nnnnnity whuli is gin Lily 
the pnuiijili s of in lality mil n hgi m Iu i u,J mil 

in 1650, duiin„tb on mini y of tin J’mit til j utt 
the repeated act yif ki i ping a hrothi 1 or u nuinttiiig 
fornication was modi fiiony witluut 1 ,nihf it 
clergy on a sir rood convicts n At the lh stm iti n, 
when the irmic if liypomsy h mud tor i turn to lx 
the only oni which under thi uifliuncis if avert 
natural reoition nun win willing to rui^nisi tins 
enactment was not um wi 1 , and though not m us 
and open liwdnisS, alien lairiul to the ixt nt if 
exciting public siandal emtinuid, as it laid Is ell 
befart, an indictihlt ilFum at lommcm liw, thi 
mere act of fmnicition itsilf w is ihiudouid to thi 
feeble coercion of thi spiritual court iu oriling 
to the rules of the cam n liw, a 1 iw which li is 
treated thi oflcnci ot mo ntim nu with a gii it di il 
of tenderness and lunty i a mg pul aps to the con 
strained celibacy of its hnt compilers —btarkstom 
The proceedings of the spiritual court were ngu 
latcd t>y 27 Geo 111 e 44 which marts tint tin 
suit must be instituted w ithm i lght months, ami 
that it cannot be maintaim d at ill liter thi m ii 
nage of the parties offtndmg But prom (lings in 
the ecclesiastical courts for this ofli in i h it c now 
fallen into entire desuetude (Sfiphms Com iv 
347). x In Scotland, shortly alter the Reformation, 
fornication was prohibited by what Baron Hume 
onlls * an anxious statute of James VI’ (1567 c 13), 
4 Anent the Filthie Vice of Fornication, and 

<-■, T< 


Punishment of the mnia.’ This act, 
passed in the same parliament by wb|oh 
adultery oie punished with death, provwte^ 
offendu whether male or female, shall pWf; 
h{st offtnn a fine of i.40 Scots, and shall !$■»,# 
barehcady.il, and fastened at thi uinrket-place^ fjjjt 
the sjuic c of two houis, for tlio second, shall Pair 
a hut of 1 (N) nu rka, have the head shaven, and * 
| lie excised iu thi same public manner, and for tmB 
thud pi\ i Inn of x 100 he thrice duckod m (M 
foulist ix nl i i flu pirish, and lx banished the tftWlt 
in ]iuisli f ii ttii J here is hut one instance of this 
st ituti h it in lx i n i nfori i d by tho ( ourt of Jnatkvx) 
11 irt win h i tins as might lie supposed, during' 1 
tin pin i riiiiu ut of flu 1 ’iututoi in Vothunl The 
nth lit i if killing i him « ot notorious ill tamo Olid 
m mil ili m_, tin m i Jib mi hood is punishable in 
Vi IIml is a p Ini illtnci Si c .N c manor, Moral, 
mil 1 1 osrm nos 

I • 

T OllHF*!, i mtal huigh ill flu* county of Elgin 
in Aim iv wit ii iti il on i wi II m ukid old »ta terrace 
anil piuuontit distinl il out twonnli^ from the 
nu uth of tin mu 1 hi lh on (q t ) Pop (1861) 
r>0S It w is i my il bun h iu tin icugn of King 
Livid 1 ()l_’l 11 >.i) m.l was subsiqtuntly tlio 

n it il tlu V 11 lull non nl Mm ly who had as his 
pul i ii I tin iluii li if I oi 11 s ili (hi itul to St LftU- 
nun tin in n tvi ml llu ihunli of J ogyufy thunaoh 
(now J linkilhi) duliiitid to St lolui tliu Biptist 
I \ piintiu^ i f st j iiiiiuo hihhng in his luted 
tlu giihnii im vihuh hi is sud to linvo been 
mistul is jiii itnl it 1 iixlu Housi mai Forres. 

I Iu antiquitiis ol tin jlm au the icniams of 
its iistU it tlu wist iml if tin town, now sur- 
iiu mit( lly i nu nuim nt m tidtotlu munory of 

I lh Ihimisim ta nititi ol t luni rty, distinguished, 
hy histmnunl nuduil sittms in tho Cimican 
ttn) m 1 tie icmiiUalii sniljituud pillni 25 feet 
high soiiuturns t ilhd Sumos Stoni, but more 
ji liimmly ‘tlu ‘•tmiii Stun, which stands about 
a null t> tin i Mw ml A momitiiy of black 
, fn irs n sud t i him st i 1 f uuiuly on the site now 
In liquid ly Vnhisiiis i r tin 1 unis A< adnniial 
I Institution 1 Ins it tlu f 1 1 1 1 a mi musly forme d 
ii up it f ui i itilly hiljs mumd tin ( limy or 
t i toy Hills, mil ntly at ut i i nuiih, on tin highest 

I I tt hn h tlu m( if an old i iu imijinic ut, an octagonal 

t tin 60 fut high, tt is iicitul to the memory of 
Nils n m IMIO * 

1ORSTI It loits, in English political and 
lost u il wntcr was him at Niwcosth in 1812 

III was (duatid loi tin bar^ but oaily, liko 
so m my ilh i 1 iw studi ills, devoted himself to 
jiiruxlu d wilting In this spin it of literature ho 
ilispl it nl mi ii ih in usual ibdity, mil his political 
artulis in tli Iximlon Ijumnn, for which he 
coiitnu net il wilting m lhll attiaitiil moio atteil- 
tn ii tli ui ii ion lit li towi d on ui wspajn i leaders 

■ ’Ibirc w is i vigour mil jioint about them, conpted 
I with i tiutli ernsiitimy and oiits)sikcn honesty 
(tin thru littirquditi s bung more inre in netvs- 
j qurwritirs iquutei it i iciitmyago than they 
in in w) win h ol t uni 1 i wiili irnown for the 
jnjxi I lx c mn ubtor of tho Esanuner in 1846, 
an otfu whu h iu still dim ii irgi s He is till) author 
if limy i Ii ut cl ilc I nr gi iplui il and lnstonciai 
ixxiys ml tu no null lit'd to him for ttUdh 
ni w an 1 t tin able lnfom iti m finding to elucidate 
I oils un points, nl corn ct erroneous notions about 
the iimuAiud xt 11 snu n of tin English Common,* 
wealth It is to this j*.nod of hmtoiy that F. htef 
l chiefly chrictid hw stuilu-s, and no person dpthfijl- 
I of jirqxrly understanding it, sbenud 
| TJistury of the (fraud linnonetiance , Arrest iff the 
| Five Members, and Lives of the SUeUimtn af the. 
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piece of biography ‘ F ’■ style is dear, forcible, poration of Mayence with the French republic, 
and elegant. Ho was appointed Secretary to the While he was in runs on this mission, the Prussians 
Commissioners in Lunacy in 1856 , and m 1861, a ictook Mayence, and F lost all his property. 
Commissioner in Lunacy including his books and manuscripts. He then 

r t, /. wiitos to a friend ‘ It I could only scrape together 

FORSTER, Johann Rein hoi d, a German ^px) ] would liani Persian and Arabic, and go 
traveller and naturalist, wah born ,n DiraeUau, in l, m ,) tn( j to hnlii to gather new experience, ’ lmt 
Prussia, in 1729, anil died at Ilallo in 17J8 He i t) m lime he seems to liave been suffering 
was educated at Unlit ind Bui/ig for tin dim il f, om ,], iuln ifie. gout, winch gradually increased m 
profession, and in 175.1 became pistoi at Nassin (Vt|]t m a which timnuated his hfe on the l‘2th 
huben, near Ban/ig, but he sums to have d< voted | , iin ' uy 17 . H }! , Hlll , 8 munoious tiauslationg, 

most of hw tune to the study of matin ui ite s, , m( j j j 1( ll(1 , u ,it of Cijitun ( '.ink's voyage, ms 


3 .—A 1 L tf 11 , r , e UH’Uli will IIIIJV AH ovaiiu. ww It HUMSIHIfi 

was educated at Unlit ind Uin/ig for tin eh n< il gout, winch gradually increased m 

profession, and in 175.1 became ptstoi at Nassin (Vt|]t mil winch timnuated Ins hfe on the l‘2th 
huben, near Dan/ig, but he sums to have d< volt. I | , iin ' uy 17 . H }j , Hlll , 8 munoious tiauslationg, 

most of his tune to the Htudy of matin unto s, , m( j j j 1( ,,count of Cijitun ('lack’s voyage, lug 

OntW^phdosophy.iutuianiistoiy.nncl giccgiapht I)1(jst m ,p„rtant weeks an Rhine hihuftm, an 
In 1705, he aceipt.il an otb ■ m ulr to him by tin j { , Zllr and I ulLalunde, Aaturae- 

Bassian government, to iiisjHct iu.l report upon t he 4(/(J(/(ff „mt /Vn/eWen dts 1 then ((> vols, Berlin, 

new colonies found, cl on tlm bucks of tin Volgc, 17vJ _17*>7), md An-i htm inn Sirdtnhun com 

nod the matte l ot Ins i.polt is ;ucd to luv. teen riundnu Ifnllaml, l mil ami, uml Fi uni 

10 good as to have give n to tin 1 mpr ss ( ith mm p )fh , , V( , lt| , {l ,|„ 1( 17 o| J70I) ILs widow, the 

Suggestions for her gied <od> of 1 iws Hisimtibl. d inside r of He me, but jieili ms more widely known 
tempor soon mvoJve.l Join in .fill...ill., s with t i | -j i|„| K ,, ,,,,1,1,si.. ,1 a «.Ration of hu. 


Russian government an.l m the following v< «» i»« Ilt le.s, m 2 vols m IS-'a 1S»), uul a fnmpUte 
repaired to England, uhu.i tin .x. .turns of semi. I I(lltl , m ol ,„ s w ,. k m ,, U) ] M , w is publibheel by 
Of lus si lent.fie fm nils m I,.melon soon p.oe.ix.el JlM (lll )lt ,, UIll ( Jimmis , m |s|,j 
for him fcho ot Uuh«i ot mtuiil Imtors, | , ,, , , 

and of the ft. neh in.i C.c mum J mgu eg. s, it ... ^UteThll, I iinw v. 1« s in s M m v,an English 
educational institution leu deeuntnig .le.gy.mn .t ‘'legist ind phvs.u.l, h-un m London w 

Wairington, m Eamasln.e H. i.t.imd tins post '' V '< ' h “} »* ' h \ sl ; , ” ,nt,,,d ** 

until 1772, wlnn he ,, ,v.<l, tin u di tin udlu. ne. I "'“V wl 1 U,l l" , ’ 1" t '" 1 l (,lll ,' v ' , . n -' v hi> 
of Mr Banks, tl.. oil.. of nitmdist to ( iptuu I V!'," ,' 1 ' 1 1 , <l f(, ' u ; n ,", Vll V ls , “, 1 ^ 


Cook’s setond cvpxlition to tin South Si is In the, 
course Ot the Vny ig., his temp i seems to hive* 
frwiueutly brought him into unpli isuit ollision 
with tlm othei ..tin . is auel itfi i tfie n tam of 
Captain Cook’s v<sm Is in Inly 1774 i iimtiovetsy 
arose botwun 1' uml Io.nl Smlwi e on the 
Question as to who should vmt lie mri elm .4 
the voyage it w ih li h ills Miffed tint 1 sleoilld 
write tlm philosophical, uul ( oik tin mutual pnte 
of tlio wink, hut tuitlur eiilli ultiis mu mil 
Cook’s Jouiml appe an il done lie I77 1 ' m e km 11 


|j 1SK. Ill e elite el ill e III. ill of ( itullus In IS 17, he 
published Uhnt 11 alt i tin (h I min an of I’fiitu ultu 
»S lal . e / tin 1 tiuo'tf hi if on llniiiini llmlth and 
(l f /leweon in 1S21, Ih l‘i it i nttd ( aim I n in 1827, 
' I’h J‘at Lit / unit ta/ia tit i a! An/«m/ Flu n iiiitiin, 
I I i weak wleiili fils 1 In did tin t oilllili till itlOll of 
(,)uef<lit iml llumliol It, in ls.i) O'.w 1 1 ahum mr 
pj f In/Utiitn ih s < inn If. an I m IS70, -fiime/te tP tea 
l‘/n/st nn i aim/i n \ Weil, i ill ille <1 J /‘iitoliti mm 
I’m \t i hi nnm e mi'stiii ' of i < oil. turn of ouginal 
| h tt.is li.nn e mine id mo jhimiv.i 1 in i lie 1 muter 


tion with his non, he pufihalnd i u.»k(m I d„.) 1 ,« ls l»'hhsluel illu h. .1. dh, at Brussels, 


on the beitauv of the e vjitehtion , uul in 177S lus 
Obafrvatwni /ailrt thins un 1 »t/t/e/e ant on tin l/ion/i 


in IS72 

FORT a linn of jhliiIiu nu muig m British 


sur la Qiofirajilut' Phij'iiquF, VJhiUnn \ atui tile, it Eoitli \mmui ipph.it to t tiiiilini jmst in the 
la F/nloMi/ihit Maiak a|ipi,unl In the 1 itler yi.u, "lleluiiMS with utiinm to its lndisjunwifile 
lie retunietl to Ceinnny, mil w is noon atteiwanfs ilitvims hovuvn slight, i^imst the suiioumling 
mado I’reffessor of Niitui il Histiuv mil Mmnilo.'y hiihmsin It hm thus Inin olt.ii .niployed to 
at Hallo, wheie lit le m mud until lus d< itli In d.M_nile in. n ly v pihsulul log-hut the ocntial 
addition to the winks mentiouiil. lie imhlmheel oisis ot mill i u ii m i eh sirt l.irgci, it way be. 


addition to the winks mentiounl, lie publish. d oisis ot mill i u u m i ebsirt fargu, it way be, 
De Ilyiio Anfu/iun inn, 177"*, Zmilaqia huh a tlimSeotUml 

1781, (fen hich/t 4(1 I iitdiikniii/tn and hi lull lain hit I’OUT, I ORTREsh (flow Lit loiti% stiong), a 
in t Nordi’n, 1784 (ti.iublit.il into English and stioujinld mil. eeuu by walls, ami g.miidly 


French), Ac 


finth.i jin tilted ly e elite ii md ji.araput for the 


FORSTER, Jott iw (.leu., \i.vm, imumoiily b-m <>t fmts, mo 1 in nHiAn.iN 

known as Geoigo l 1 ’, i lde st s.m of lohnnu lie .nlinld . FORT hD.Il’rVN'r, in ofiuu holding an 
Forster (q v ), a (.ennin tiav.llei and witui vlist 1 qipomtinud in i hntuss when the* garrison is 
was horn at NaHsenlmlxui, m ir l>in/u, w 17 . it oftm (oiiijhs.iI of eh uts fiom ddUruit tmr>s-- 
and died at Ptns in I yd t When only 17 \< irs uiilogmw to tint of adjutant m a regiment. He is 
of age, lie accompanied his t ith.i in < apt nn ( nok s iisjhhsi1.Ii t > tin command mt for tin internal 
Bee oiiel voyage, uni hiioitly atUi Ins l.tuui, h. ^hsophiu, uul the aj.piojiri ition ot the ne, et Haary 
published, with the* assistance ot fna fitlur, an i dutn s fo j. vrtu ul ir eoi[)s Fort aeljutauts of whom 
account ot the expedition His honk which doe then an it pri e nt (1S02) t<n, ,uc staff olhetrs, aiut 


not differ materially m its tuts item Cooks ”‘’ 
narrative, wan well recitve.il by the jmliln, md l u > 
was tranblati'il into l'nmh lleimin Swedish, ami 1’ 


I. ') l ad ly in addition to thin reguuentaji 


was tranblatt'il into 1'ieinh ileiimn Swedish, and FORT ATHlUbTUS, a villme it tliu south end 
oth.i languAQCb Htimholdf »jnaks ot this wink of Lew h N.ss, a9 miles soutli wpst ot Inverness A 
and of its autlioi, *iny eehdn itej tiadicr ami foxt, mt.n.hd to overawe tin* 1 lightmds, was buflfc 
fnoud, Geoige Forstu,’ m the highest terms in the here soon after tlic rebellion of 1715, on a sm&Q 
Ctmnti'i (see vol n p 437, Bobu’s id) F having t cmimnio on the hah It can accommodate &)0 


returned to tho continent, w w made Professor of I men, but is oommaudul liy neighbouring height*. 
Natural History at Cause 1 aud afteiwards at Wdna |lt w vs taken by the rebels in 1745, and became 
Juvnug them no access to books, m 1788 he gladly the liead-qnartera of the Luke of Cumberland^Eter 
* C06 P^m\ 1 the otllco of li human to tlm Elector of | the kittle of Cullodou. It is a qqadran^qP^b 






a button it each ofthe tom oortterti The twelve 
sue-poundera formerly mounted here hate been 
removed, bob a few soldiers wo generally stationed 
Sit the fort 

FORT GEORGE, a fortification in the north east 
of Inverness shut, on a low sandy projection into 
the Moray Firth, hero only one mile broad, opposite 
Fortroee, and nine miles north east of Im ernes? It 
u the most complete fort m the kingdom, and was 
built at a cost ot id (10,000, anon aftei tlio rc hellion 
of 174ff, to keqt the Highlanders in subjection It 
Covers twelve acres and can uinnunodito 2000 min 
It is an irregular polygon, with sn bastions, and 
upwards of 70 puns It is defendi d hy a ilifi h, 
Covort-way, a gliii is, two lunetti s, and v 1 m liu It 
has cascmatul uirtuns, 27 houih proof looms, hoiuh 
proof magvmes md is supplied with watu fiom 
eight pump wills It is, howcyei, only si<tm tioin 
attack hy w i 

PORT OLORt.E (Into v) S. i M urn as 

JFOliT MAJOR, tin m\t oth < i to tin gnyernoi 
or (oininand.uit m i tortiiss Jh is i xpccti 1 to 
understand the tin or> ot its ditimis and winks, 
and is lesponsibb tint tin walls in it ill timts 
duly pnitutid tie is in tin htilF uni mines 
Os M t day in addition to his h ilf pay 

FORT ROYAL i h ilihi il si iport i f tin In inh 
island of M irtimpuc in tin West lulus, is (hi 
cajntal of tin mini \ It st slid Oil till wist o ist 
in a hay ot its own mini in lit- 1-1 in N, ml 
long (>l“ t \\ Jr h is a po| ul ili not about UOOtl 
md emitilim ohms fm tin loe.il ^oviinniuil, hn 
l acks, am nil, md hospital 

l'Oltl SI 1 I) Wll), on the ( oiommdil i i i i,t 
coast of ITiiiihmt m, lnh n s t > tin dmtiic t of South 
Arcotanel prt sulim y of M ulris It is thin imh s 
to the north of ( mId dmi, md 100 to tin smith 
of Madras, in lit 11° l r > N , md 1 7’> >0 I 

Tins plan liet uni British m Ki‘11 It onupud i 
proimnuit position m tin gii it struggle <u sip h 
macy hitwui n lnglmd mdlruui limn 17 h> to 
17dS, it w is thi i ijiit il ot tin si tth nn uts <1 tin 
forum jmwir on tin < aniitii , lmt non dtiiw irds 
its fortihnitnms having b m dtmolislud, it bank 
into LOinjiai ttivi msignifn no t 

FORT WILLIAM, i nil in in Tnnines dun, 
near the west hisi of Inn Ni un, hi nulls smith 
west of linoncss, and it tin south iid of 11 i 
Caledonian < inal A foit w is ougmilly limit 
here hy Guiei d Monk, and altuwarde 1 limit on 
asmallu sc ih hy William 111 It is an nn oil u 
work, with ditih id n is lunhn, hoiuh pnmf huge 
ride, and hmuks tm 100 nun Ji nmstid sn is 
by the Uighlmdiis m 171 ”> md 1717 It w in mu 
of the old let vs t thi \\ cst Jllghl unis md is n >w 
only lnfenor to Ohm as a untie for touu ts to 
exjjlore these ronnntn u gums 

FORT WILLIAM (Imha) Si . Vw i ia 

FO'RTE, in Mush, the Italian term for loud, 
foiltssrmo, as loud as posmhle, 

FORTKSCUE, Sn Jons, m eminent judgi and 
writer on English law, di si i nib d from a lJevonslurn 
family, was the son of Sir Hi rrv I'ortuiuii Lord 
Chief justice of Ire 1 md, md w it b nn gome timi m 
the rugn of Henry IV I due iti d at Exi tor College 
Oxford, he was called to thi bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 
and in 1441 was made suji nit at law Tin follow 
mg vear, he was appointed Lord Chief justice of tin 
Court of King’s Bench In tin struggle for thi 
0 Fciwu between the House? of York an 1 Lane aster, hi 
Steadily adhered to the latter, and is suppose d to have 
been for a tune Lord High Chancellor of England. 
Lopd Campbell, in liu Liven of thi Lmd Chancellors 
p. 367), under date February 17,1461, says 


‘If Sir John Fortesoue ever was ae facto 
and In the exetoite of the duties of the offl 
liave boon now, after the second battled 
and at the \ cry conduaiou of the nelgn of 1 
In March of that year, he fought at the 
Tow ton for that monarch, audsvas attainted tef Hi© 1 
parliament unde) Edward IV Ho accompanied the ' 
put on, M irg m t ot Anjou, and her young son,Priam 
Edw ml, on then flight into Hiotland, and white 
then wioti atnatwc iu support of tin, claim of thfr 
llousi of Line isti r to tin English ciown. In 14091 
lie i nih u Weil with tin pui eu and liu son for Holland, 
whin hi muum<l tor se\iml ytars, intrusted with 
tin iducationol the young pmice lieu mg his exile, 
hi wioti Ins 11 hln.vteil work, l)e Luuthlms Legum 
A nr/lut , fm 1 hi instruction of lus roy nl pupil In the 
jiitroilin turn, md tlmiuglnmt the dialogue, lio deSig- 
mitts luiiisi It ‘CantiHaunt’ It was when lie was 
in Si otl ind that the title of l haneelloi of England 
it said hy Houii to have 1» i n i onfemd upon hiuwhy 
the di flu oni d Human h fie jiroli ilily hoei the titular 
othi e of i h nn i Her in i hi 'il hi during lus exile, but 
m\u min nl tin turn turns in England Iu 1471, 
lu ■ < tin in I with t)u< tu Margmt and her son t but 
on tin fm i) dih it i d the 1, minstrum party at the 
luttl of 1 1 win si,in \ winle he is said to have boon 
tikm jmnimr, finding th it p uhurnent and the 
n it,i m hid inn-in,! 1 tin tiih ol Edward IV,, li© 
siihimttid to tint in in mil md, uh a mndition of 
Impmlm wnti itn ilisi lntiiom ot tlm elium of 
tin llousi el \ oik lli wus allowed to retire to his 
i it ut 1 bnnpton, in (dome sieishin , wliero he died 
m his ‘10th yi u Hit unit riprisintntivo was, in 
17s<», treat id I ul I oi ti si uc ami V iseount Ebnngtoft 
in tin pm igi ot < i< il Hi bun 

J ORTH, a nvi l ot Seotland, li is in tin north* 
wist il Sin Imgsliu i, m the liiimutaina between 
I mb K itinn md Eoili Lomond, iumi two mam 
hi mi lu h, tin Dm lu ly, 10 milt h long, hum the east 
sidi of Bin I oinoiitl, and tin Aauulhu, 12 miles 
hm il i«mi; tlumigh Lochs ( lion. Dim, and AriL 
I lu si silt tins mull it Ah ihyh, mil isslii homtho 
mumbuiis 'I In 1’ thin inns last mil southeast 
ih ng tin birders of 1’iith md Stilling shires, with 
immiliiis wind mm in i wnh i ilhy ihoumlmg m 
jn tun niin h mm Jt p imsi s Stirling, and a littio 
il u \flo i it w ufi ns int into the hath of Forth, 

I in F it only til mih 1 ng m i nti light line from 
its souii i t tin mouth ot tin Deyoll , but, owing 
to it’ siniu bitii h, its ii il (mum m mmc thm twice 
tnnt length It ih n me ihle tor HHmls of )0() thus 
to ‘•lirling its ihiif tiihutiuiH an the 1 uth, tlm 
Alim md tie D< mu Hu U|iptr jiaits of the F 
and liithti vus mmi of tin most rom intic lako 
u 1 mountain n mry m Si otl mil 

hORTH, I ti m ot, m arm id the wa, or the 
estuary ot the mu 1 oith lus In tin in tin i ountiOS 
of ( l.u knminan, I’uth mil lin mi tin north, and 
them of Stirling, Linlithgow, I dinlmrgh ami Hail- 
(lirfjrrtmi on tin south It hist ixtenels 6 miles 
smith i ot hum whim tl i Dunn joins the Forth, 
thi n with in uiiigi tm uHhol 2 J null S, it runs 1(5 
nuhs to (Jui i usfi rry mil tin illy, it extends 36 
nulls north ( ist 'radi illy expanding m width to 
1 15 null* hitwun I iti mss amt 'Jantallon Castle OR 
(tin mist ot Huldingtonnhiii Its wati rs lira from 
7 to id f ithoms dii ii, and (min h the Isle of May* 
Biss Roi k, liiihKiith, Ixrhuihn, ( runoinl Isle, 4% 
On tin coast, an imuytn haihours bt Margaret’* 
Hips, above Qiii 1 ibfi rry, is one of the safest 
stc.nl » in the kingdom Tlic chief nvers which ^1' 
into thi tirtli arc ihr Forth, Carron, Avon, Alnaniji, 
Esk, arid Levon The eouutics along its sliar© are 
the most fertile and best cultivated in IwajtljMid, 
and include the maritime towns of JSTorth JBerwick, 





^RTH 00 Mtm~l? 0 RTIFICA« 03 !r. 


MuB*elbuigh,Portobello, Leith, Queengfcrry, Grange- j the earth Accoutred troops must remove these 
mouth, OuJross, Burntisland, Kirkcaldy, && | before they can paw, and the operation of removal 

„ ... , „ „ i under fire from the besieged i» a very serious one 

FOBTHCOMINO, in tlie Law of Scotland, is an 1 j“‘]g 0(L 

action by which an arrestment is made available to Chevaiur dt p me (q V for derivation and illustm- 
the .-uTester flic anestmont secures the gmsls or tl0Jl) xrt pmnt<Hl iron or wooden rods faxed crosswise 
debts fan tin* hands of the in (liter or holihi by u , J W(j0 ‘ lcn l)t iulj and until removed offering a 
the forthcoming the. arrestee anil common debtor , Kt) 0 b 3 tacl. to progress They are vety useful 
are railed before the judge to hear sc litem <> pv.n, m A * , )rLV li or other unclosed portion of a work. 


01 during the debt to 1 m pud, oi tin cflci ts to bi 
delivered up to the arn sting cmlitoi (Bell’s 
Law Ltcltonan /) 

FOKTIFICA’TroN, a linn dimed through tin 
Italian from the Latin inti* mil /or /., uu ms 
literally the 1 in iking stiorig’< f m.plui wliitivn, 
be it a town, an .irsuivl a i mi]), i me n hmis., < i 


ami an now made in pieces, so as to lie portable, 
uni >i t rtidy lor liumuliftte putting together A 
<ln\ il ill tnsi is usually 12 tut long, with a beam 
fa mein s sijuuc 

i / nns tni/i *, or Call top* (ij v), give serious 
ilium imc to tumps advancing, and art especially 
d LU_I ums in i is. i ol liijit attack Thoir use WAS, 


the extended Jiosition of m umy oiuipymg l ti u t lmwi vt l, ninii rf m ) il tmiui ily tli m it is now 


of countiy,a pioiimi hmuii i King 


In i ib t 


1 uu i i/i hup (wnll ti ips), 11111111 ill dncji holes 


the term is limited ti stu ngtlu mug by nn ins ot <lii f , uni unnd it tin bottom With spikes, young 
walls, clitrliis, m otlu r stitmnnv obstnn ti ms, tms ■ nt down mil tli n stumps pointed, minted 


aldul more oi less by lutdJ.iy wliuli m 11 in,puli liuniws biokiii swoul lilulii, biyoiuts, or any 
hostile ail\am( Mind u iimoi m s Hi HM.rt.dto is expedients to 

Fortihiation i mnol joe ti ml to innli i stiomdioMs gnu turn, ml tin i ■ by uisiu inine diacUvhroon 
ipregn iblo Joi noiioiks lmwi vi rskillnlh <h\i id thi usuluils I In > in liiqmutlj i onstiueted m 
ill Wlthst uid (In lontmind tin nl will dun tid tin ^1 u is ot i wink 

till* iy, linked by imigy mil disiiitnm on tin ! >am * anil hhxkn /, , npi.sut inotlii i form of 
.it ol itss uliuits its umi to i nal li ) lull i mud idditnm il d bmi ml m st nit posts dm i il lion 


npreginblo im n.jwmks lmwi vi rskdlnlly di\i id 
'ill Wlthst uid (In lontmind Im nl m II dim ti d 
artllli iy, b u kid by inn/y mil dumdum on tin 
jmt ol assuliuits its umi to i nal li i lull i m ml 


gmisoii to hold out, il dlimit losing 'inuiid, until it / ml illy m p.ipiii.li id u Iy into tilt caith, in long 
laubi uluvidby tin adi mu ot dlu s upi i iLmg in 

tin field In lmtifying iplui.tln i ligitu. i ustidly 1 * r 

f ilmiills upon wiiiii dtlititd lysfmii ot intnmi'i t ^ o f " ' r ~ r T~ 

ml if he liopo tin hiiiusi hit si n mi must In sulli | ^ - 'a, 1 f / „ 

rioutly elistu to 1 1 ipl ilsilt ti ill tin ii itm d M , H / / 

Icatuus of tin lot ilit\ md ti in this it b llow s tli d 4 ' / 

ft systi in jieifu l influmy, uni ot miiui d ipplu t ( , 

tion will ill pi u tiii luu to itndiigo nioditn itnms 
1 diileimg in almost .v.iv nisi um I 

Theongmof tin ait i< iniohut in m obs.imtv i M ' fine uni wteiLod (lns.ilim) 

whilh In tmy m, 1 mi l„,p, li p.mti.t I In ‘ U1 - pm '1 • t, 1 < m ir,», I' Inis 1 Mukiclr, l.gllci*, 
eailiosl Hi i rds ol ill 11 dmus spi ik nl willidutns ’’ L1 ‘ ,mm ll ' 1,11 

, , il st riwe 1 ii 1 slows tin us, of both tinse 

Th. ptmu eh mint of ill fmtdu dim . tin pan (1 , llllH t!ll t l, t , 1, . i , tmti, is md it will be per- 

prt (from It lb ill pint, Mme ;i/m tin in 1 st) , 1, ,w Im 1 dm ti m dt u kin - party 

whiihiiMyb.aw.MHlinsf.Mk.1. i w ill . 1 m is mu , M ,h,| |„i. M ,,l tin s, p ,s* mustb, ’I In stockade 
or u momnl ol . nth md is intm lulfo m mm |,| %W s,, d turns, i „,.„d substitute for the 

oi If isif.vti to ihf <1( if ii li I J»om tlii ]*M jm till s t»i i) ii ii k t itstit nutnuhilv wliuj tix iliuct liio of 
Ins tide 11 sitv, whi t In m still ibh to use Jus own „(,]], n , s mi lik,h t. b, biuught igunst it, ,as m 
Wuapons igaimt tin tti* 1 In sini) I him m w itli h ub mini tiibis m in i work at the 


line uni stoihod (in Si i li ill) 
i hi ir,i, 1* fi uni 1 sttikule, l, B Ifcis, 
l , it leii, It iinmtiis ii [i 


il si riws 1 i i- 1 slows tin us, of both tinse 
d t mis m tin ditilii l i tmtii is md it will In per¬ 
il Hid it i in i li iw Im im 1 dm ti m dt u king party 
solid Inns ol tins, p ,s* must b< ' 111 . stoikade 
I him Id w is,, it nuns, i ^iiimI substituti tor the 
puipit its, It p u In ul u l\ wliiu tin dinit tile* of 
illilli i y is miliki h t. Im bimight ig mist it, as m 
wulm w it li b ub nous till ns oi m i work at the 


J< ii ipet, bung tin m umd of i inli tin gioiind , t ( u n ()( t stu ii lull In this e isc it is usually 
adjoining i would p.oinbly b. d„ * up 1 it, im « (1I| ^ IulUt , two J( ,„ s of ht .,mg pdisulrs fiimly 
unt.mi md fiom tins would dmo,t unions. „>,ndv t l„ v ,..i„ t d tin* out,, neirly a foot 

onsui tin ditch, is ill idditimnl mi ms ot s pu dm * si|ii ue, planttd with time noli mtuvals between, 
t u* as ul mt and t I iss.ilid tst utm , tin ii, imm th( M(( „ uI v | lliut , lv 11 M h tbln diamitu, clus.ng theae 
tins jiariprt and ditili u ln nsi is i ,, duiuiuuy spu.ee behind Liny steonel biuall palinaile is cut 
forms of lUftnu it will Ik will bit n pin. ii ding 
to describe the uirnnt md mod. in syst, m,, to _ivt 

cnnoise jnaetn il ilifitnn.ns of tin puts, idjunits, f>Si. 

nnd te'chnieal u um s of if l+ilie ifmn \ a \ \ \ Hi “m 

'L’ho fust duty of i il. bud. i lstepruint i in Vi’i '< \ V 7 jw\ 

as poMMiblo, tin i n< mv’s ui ir ippimtli t) mi ol In . . J| r ifiH ' 

works ]u dtielop.d syst.ms this is sought to tie ' \ i |t[ , s 
(lone bv bastions &i (of wlu.li ln reifto) wlmh . , ’ ■ t jj, (i f - j* 

at ami out it auglis to the g. ucid lmi so is to >• |i^ u 1 , ^ 

all md a lut* iomnuiidiiii' ill jiuts But as i ises 1 T ’ 4 [ !i 1 1,1 Jfl 

oecaMimalli liapp. n id tiooiis, . It Undid by a lime (f j[ a 4 , 

straight pinipit and ditch, hmug to withstand the ifij'u' i 

adv nice of tilt cm my, it is inloniy to idopt evii v fS tj I || jj * 1 

m. isme winch cm obstnn t Ins pith harass hi* *. J 

•wl\ nice, find, if JHssibli, ud m tutting oil Ins rctieat ~ 

ill the i init of failuic l ig 2 — htock&do Fig 3 —Double Stoeikade. 

1 tkittii (.j v),ut* imong tin simpl.st obstaclis to 

he improvised, eonsistiug of tues iul down, shorn short a few inches, so os to leave a loophole for 
of tin ir hues anil smaller twigs, lining then i musketry file (ns in fag 2 ) A bill protected in tdua 
bran, hes pointed, mel then laid dose together, in 1 manner is shewn in fig 3 

one or more hues parnll ,.1 to the woiks, branches! (’onsirl enow 07 THE Parapet—T he ohjact 

outwgvrcl, and trunks linbodtled or pinned down in | of the jurajiet being to defend, or defilade a ttenHui 


ind.iddi.l in tin gimind tin* until neirly a feiot 
s.|u ut, planttd with time null mtuvals between , 


| 

M.l 


2 —htockado 


-Double Stockade. 




r lfll MM W VWMkV vy v iuui,>jrD 

Tho minimum width defiladed to allow of safe com¬ 
munication for troops behind, and actually defend¬ 
ing, is At) feet, but if the men hue to be drawn 
up in line, not has than UO feet will suffice The 
mode of oscei taming the height ot parapet neces¬ 
sary m jiarticular cases will lie seen from the nc xt 
diagram (fig 4) Let A bo the position at which 
the pac&pet is to lie made, and Al> the sjiacu which 


. y jbftraw cation. 


l ; vrhilo the 

elttVAtioa, may ito aoj&e 



A >v ' 


it is loqnlicd to d< 111 oh fo i Might fhioughont noui tins, flu i n ,111m who i institute the works 

equal to Iff' 1> J»,, 1) in thin 11 nits, m nil must isccitnn minutely tin dilation of the sw¬ 

ing to thi bupjMtsi d imintil loiiinl fi in elm li tni roinuliii < poii ts and lftuki his minute at such 
could he hid if tin ]iu ip l mu I> bun on tin mch » lb it t In proinn,, it u u of Ins ]in spits towards 

Icul ilit 1 1 In i on niun I i p i tn I\ In h i uni thi im mi sli ill dwiysfdl on low giouutl, whcuco 

lower th in tin puipt if Inns In mil <li mil no (< nun mil uui In olitmud 


dogrie conipuisati that dtfeet by greater distance 1 
tiom tin fiont A dis uliantagi' of flanked defences 
is, tint flu li isfih fm misses the piripet at n lest 
nngh than m tin utiaiplit Inn, and may, there- 
foii. In inoii dt idly niiltul, the objdt of the 
msulint will ihvavs In to olitim an cutilado fire 
ttlfiiif/ oim oi inoii puipitu ot tin difoice, as (in 
lig r >) in (iimiy postui af l 1 , would be. able to 
simp tin umqiltft Inn of tin puajH-t CB. To 
ivoiii tins, flu (11,11(1(1 who i uistnute the works 
must isn.itun minutel\ tin iliVafion of tho sur¬ 
roundin' poufs and ltuki Ins tuluuts at such 
inch sill it tin prolong it u n of Ins ]i n api ts towards 


froui fin i points 1 if tli ii inli ink tu n with a Now, white flu silent until Ik (onus somewhat 
]* l [X min til u in l (u tin point will nIu w i uti, utd t In i is an uumy on both flouts, fhe 

tin dll item mu sin f i tin puipit pidutm, holdu rs d< b n In, tin l u lit juiapi t, and stauding 

tin npiu Al! t i tli lui lit l.< I iom tins, tin on its buuputti would Ik ivposid to a revrrae ot 
disa lv mlui w ill b i] ] u id ul i < n tm ling i b u k Ini fi in tin i m mi 111 Ii nt id the left paiapet, 

pnapit within i in i ot In Ini iiuiul is tin In \ mid tin dilil uling i f w liu li tlu y would dmibt- 

ivtiy i\tii I ot it (1 v iti u in tlu c on mi in lnu h s bi As i iiiindv m mtiinil puapit, (ailed 

list a pi oporto in it< ul Uti n inn t li mid t i tin i <i mi\i, « i , limn its dulj v p«i«i/o», is r.usid 

lmght of tin. piiijit In iii 111 tin (i (tin u > In twi ill tin piivpithof tin silo nt, its Might being 

]iiraii(t ioi i 1«\,1 i i ijit fut hull wliuli d< Is imim d > n pn i isi ly tin s mu pi mi ipli s as wuo 

allows fin tin ib pi i i 1 ti iji ton it i s] ml midi list of in n_ ml to tin origin il papists 
mg ball Sit I*i oil i in Us If th j u ipi t M \\ In i both tin Ii i iif tin silntit iri uuavoul 
raised on giomid dim th ittuknu ]> stum, it ibly ho plain! is to lx i old ulul i mn ill work, ( illoil 


may bt low end, m ndingtotM in.,1 to ilioiit si\ af mint, is i nitnnti I it tlu m„lc, whn h comui 


feit six un In s tin In ijjit n it «ny fm i in in in tin ]ni un t lx uu s i j usi d up io an i xtra hugflt 
standing lip to In 11 < 11 m _,Iil > pi it h I (in th it tin In hit if nmssiiv, md it tin sunn timo 

otlici li un l, if tin pi siti in \ I I nil Ill m tin will md th it th bimpotli hIi ill Ii (li Id idl'd If 

{ limit ocinpjid 1 v tin ass id ml th j u ip t must i In ij.lil i f tin In b t is insiiiticn lit to di til ido tho 
ic lawn! ui li f t turns tin limit ti win li wh Ii I ngtli ul tlu bin putt ti iviiMng parapotw 

a parapit i an 11 nu nu ntlv lx thinim up, furthu mu I lx iimd it n lit mills to tlui fiuo of tho 

height m itssiiy fm j i It ctimi is 1 11 mu d bi soil nig w uk, md within it, it mil distunes that tho 


tile ground to Is d Id l lid lx f n till ] ti i| Is lim wh h ni ly bi i m oi loiilho, Un In Iglil ot TOO 
In niusuruig foi tin lui Ms tlu in f i inn i it s u id b unit m l 1 1 tin tiavuscs muHt be decided ou 
aic Luiinni in win h in ti\ d in th »i i 1 it 1) nil's m do mils 

and B, with tlie liormil In i lit i f i nun uniL 1 t> thusi i\ p_ E 

on them, a third mil it \ is tlun nivrkul it tin |lumd m lig 1 7 

pmutwMn tin liiii it i_,lit b tviiiu tin niiniil I h mm uud / \ 

points on the tw > ilh m mtus its it and sohIkwh In i dit of tin .— r ' a _\g 

tho height of tin puipit puipit of tlu / \ 

The fori gum g pirq t lus bun pnul d on'j is imnni t rinibiN h r -J J \ 

ft straight bre ibtwmk, di m in ' it ib tv soli ly irmn it niicxfury to i-J~~ _r/ \ 

its own tire in a din 1 1 lim upon tin lxsiigiis, lmt|hiv( tvv > 11 — c - 1 ■ ’ “ 

ju practni suih a i mi] lit w old i i xposid to th< m nc b uhjiu tl s J i£ b Bonnot 

disadvantage of holding but lit th i mini md over the at th it pit on 

scarp or eunrrp (p ui mt i\v i y) d its ft ot, M , tli it of tin work withstipiti ml tin w i nt (see section 
if approached tuuMi eovii m i lu my imild readily m <u b), i Mi, tin msl of tho gi n< ril parapet, 

lodge lmnselt tlnrcin locimd igmist thin a wmk with 1 unpntt it C, md III,, th< bonnet, With 


of uiiiiho, tin Might of tho 


ui ne b iinjni tl s 11£ b Itomiet 

at th it [lit mi 

of tin work with ihps f( ml tin isn nt (see section 


if ajiproaelud uruMi eovii m (in my i mil<l readily m tu b), i Mi, tin msl of tho gi m r il parapet, 
lodge lumseJt tlnrcin loc.ii ml igmist this a vvmk with 1 unjintt it C, md BJ<, th< bonnet, with 
is fltxnkcdi so that tin In nt otn pirt shall take in binqmttis it J and(i 

flank an enemy adv tun mg ig mist umthu pirt See In cinlnscd works i<, in woiks (ntirely BUT* 
fig 5, where ABCDE is t llinlod m mijirocally r uud il by ]iirv|xts Un position of the parados 14 
defensive parapet, m whuh it is ividmttlnt tin of \itil unportami , »ud tiny have often to bft 
fire from AB, DE, must tiki 111 11 ink my forte ih v o 1 with „n vt mgi r i ty, no uk to protect the 
moving on Btl or CD, whih tlx lattir ilso, in like di fm hrs irom re v*rse bn 111 any direction, and at 
manner, flank AB, BE, tin nu 1 ms Jn 1 flanked thi mini turn not 4 > iriviut tu rcNsary communiaft- 
dofence of this sort, the an ;b ', \, (‘ K, which tiuu 1« twi 111 differi ut portions of the fortress, 
project towards the country, an tichmially tfrnied lhUrf tm ans the lmght of any ixunt in a Work 
erdient angles, those at B and B re enlnniq antjUa abovt thi plant of eoiiKtriulion, which may bfc |he 
The flanked parapet has often, hkcwisi, tlie power line of night or the bottom of tho ditch, ]fa the 
ftf larger spaces than the simple hue of latter case, the relief of the parapet is an 
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item m estimating the resisting jwwer of a work, as nature of the missile* Again*t Which the parapet j» 
it rcpicsents thi vt rtioal equivalent of the obstacle to afford protection. Foa^xampje, an earthwoik or 
which will he offered to n foe from three to fonr feet suffices to rc»«t musketry; » 

When the rt luf of the parapet’s crest has been tlu< kniss of 18 feotis unpervious to the 24-pounder j 
determined, its thickm xa becomes the next icm while laigtr guns can pound through even more 
sidr ration The dimensions arc I aid down on tin solid nbstiurtions 

ground, and di pi ml, first on the angle at wbnh tin I iking fig 7 as an example, an which a is the 
material to be used will pile, and thin, on the in»t <i the puipct, thin the banquette c should, 


li r 7 Sutinifl’iaj t, lliuli uiHlui 


far convenient filing, be loin i it tin i ituln 
below a , its width thru lm t if f i n sin 1 Jin 
of mililnis, four bit si\ mi his fill ibli I ink 
its slope sluml ! In ore m liv In tl it w it i mu 


inn tiulv oil I h< bn% I i t 111 I j ii| 1 

which tin inn in milt t> tli Inn putt h ill 1 j 

l)( twill lfs ill Iglll lx, III l lilt I lit l slip-, W it ll 
ini lined subs, to dlow ol i i i i ut m l wlm 
the lnight lx nmxilnill i cnp| 1 mi i ( 1 1 m 
ijui tie (on whuli n hi mi., in ii i in il n ssin 

ltloiul), is disiiibh lie ml n i I | 

tin pnrnptt should in im in i m tli 
slopi, or }il(» u/ i, nil mil ml il f t II dit 
the guns on m i ul uit mu in n i i 
bung pi llilltti <1 Intwuii on m unit m 
four, hut till i ii st lx m mn lull to di 


.1 n h 11 In i mi n u- ul uit having readied the 
I itt t wild l b ilh to pmi i muhkilry luc over 
tin t mm ml i tin w ik jN ' put ot any glacis, 
win lb i in ii ot ill in id should lx more than 
tu i I t I J n tb hn i I fni limu tin piripit 
i i tli lux i ining tli 111 sis of tin pal ipot nud 
.li is ii 11 1mn I i in n dipth lx illowed, the 
i in tu > m iy nil in m a i i milling postun , without 
b hi. h ibli 1 1 1 1 1 it \ h mi l .1 uis ne usually 
in i I iti nth tin >i up i i j i 1 m m lx m ith the 


I | u i 1 | ground tli | 1 im i 111 ] n bug gl u is They 
111 i \t mn in iy lx il h mil il ntinli fiim tin puiriet, in 

dm 1 1ii n i f win b i isi p ilia 1 1 sir ill iltis in o ti n livid ( n» III 

i d \iitim h 7) to di I iy tli 1 1 v mini ininiy vhm at the 
on m mtii ml mi m p mt t gu iti t vpisnii On tin nthu lnud, 

in n lull iodistmiti n I tli s ili ui i 1 1 1 is iu iisimillv tli undid us 


US till Sltljx lit Ilh IS 111 III lit I ll Is lxst f > klip 

it as sitnll an i in must im i will dli w i in in six 


i s ms ot ill in l liituu linunts mil only 
dim l in 1 oni 1 y i in is tin dm n lit i in dllitn 


is tlio oldinity slii! in In list i t min iti in tlx I m tow ud tin u in tin wink 

r it c..i . . i t . . x . a i. .. ' ii.. i..a a l.. 


angle of the 'mti i im 1 


I hi dinn nsi ns nt the dit ll d pi ml in Some 


Continent d stums In m m i, tli an I < ul is ki | t in tsiui in tli un nut i I t o*ti u piiml tin the 


const mt nt 100 by uun uung tin dtwiti m i t tli 


but in ilditi n ti tiling tin 


llttuior slopi of Uu puipitli in (In p ip n In ul u , mint wli mi tin nnkiids Im tin littu works 
as the plun.i of tin i vt ii n is.n iti i I In tl itti i in di iw ii tin dit h must 1 o <>j, osi i (onsidcr 

howmi, tho i ii st if tin pupil l is lilt lx tin ns' ilh i list ich ti m\ hostilt nh uu i Jo d> this 

sand ba^s an m urlmi i is i m.i il on it t ) t inn < fl hi illy, tli mn mum width uhish tin tip is 
cu\u foi tin nun wluh tin y lm tin u.h tool li h s IS ti 1 1 , its d |th n id only he Imutisl by tin 
left in this addition d kfinu 1 nth i) im bum tnubl ot l usiti. tin tilth, but in puutue 12 
tin u ity in iintiuiH its p s It m pi i| ily win u hlopul fi 1 1 is fm ml tin _t< itt st whuh i m lx lonitiiii ntly 

at an aii.lt of l> mil tin i is tin gn il stun It hum 1 at limn, iw i limit d tin profih of the 

winch cun lx immti 1 on I r flu i uti i slopi of tin pu i]> t, with its bimputti or binqucttis, bonnets, 

puiipct 'flu x up !, uu! i mntiisi up m ut tin |tia\usis, . 1 1 s, ,V it lxiomcs i meic niattir of 

diteli in i J not bin si u it m im inn as tin nunsniitim ti lonipnti the art a of i section, to 

giound in win h tin \ in mt bis ii iiilly lad turn multi] Iy it by tin lui tli, and so to obtain tho 

and thi footstipsoi i s, t u ms bliti i* In mi h . culm it t it i nth iiquiiid \\ ith the lmgth of 
casos, the bisr ot the ti i im.li i luqii ntly mub ’tin ditih kn w it i my Miupk c deulation then 


equ il to halt th pi rp n h ul ii 
occur xu whuh stiijxi In iks i 


poimble, and then, to pit ut bps tin i utb must thi diUlt whin it his piobalily hem long com 
iiawi a dating ti kup it, ii]i win b nnv lx of puss I will i iu)>y sonnwhit moie space when 

fascines, lmi ilk s, planki mu 1 li i s tin tnnpoi uy . thi own up, nul 1 1 »kcn into clods, for forming the 

works in those lonslMittd in tin no 1st if uti n 'punxt 

while 4 In most solid musuin pin inns tin sam 1 hi s up, m xmiir fio of the ditili is most 
film.1 1 in m fortrissis of i m n (iirminint n dun iddbudt of isci nt by thi assulaut, wlitri in a con- 
Tins mitt i coating m di noiuui did i i>i tnnnt I turn x luu with the jurapi t (.is m ti„ 7), but 

In tig 7, ght. is tin i/laii'i, fotmid dining the somitmics it would be dangerous to construct the 

eviaa ition ot tin ditih mil baaing tor obpit tin wmk autli this i ontunuty, as damagi to the scarp 

bringing of an ulvunuig enema into tin lxst luu ot w nil I | ipirilisi tlie stability of tin parapet In 
luc tiom the pu ip»t tin bisi uni pi tlx mlvi ul u ' tins < m,. i mrtnw ah p lulled a lierm (q y) dt 
of its mtiiiior slope iih should lx iqud, the si'pi of ft im two to toui tect is mtdt to mti rvene between 
theontir fate should be one in twelve, unless flu i ttit loot of thi para] x t anil top of the scarp ask 


I i< i il ci mi si ivlulits its width ill depth a small allowance! 
nsi linl lmbs | )>i mg in i b In th I u t ili it tin earth, dug nut from 


it Ins piobalily bem long com 


slope of the griuud rmdtr s im dlk it at angle 
dtairabk All ad\ mud glucia, 1 m lig 7, is somt 


proi mtion, it is i oat rod with all jxissible obstacles 
to anv loilgmont being * ffech d on it by tho enemy. 


tunes idoptul m ordu that the uicniy may thi When a bum is employed, greater steepness is 
sixiiur I* brought uwkx hrt It is alwolutely usu illy given to the scarp 

nu css ary that tho crost of tbn parapet should hi Uu counterscarp, or outer sloping side of the 
nvo ami a halt feet higher than tho Croat of the i ditch, should be somewhat steeper than tbewwp. 
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an enemy from forming lu troops m the i 


such as -1 Thu length of lines must never 


EAjtTHwoRgs in Fi-Ki d For n ftcatiok, —A a the musketry rouge, m the flanking works would become 
most readily constructed, earthworks naturally meflei tn c for then object 2 Tlir angles of defence 
recommend themselves to the engineer, who, in should be about right angles 3 «ilimit angles 
tho held, is called upon to defend the position of sliould be as obtuse as possible, 4. Ditches should 
an army against huddui attack 'llu lr utility bus ban thi lust possible flanking 5 The relief of the 
been shewn in then employment trom the eiilnst tlinking vuk» must be di terminal by tho length 
times, and modini ivpintui e tends to puno that ol till Inns of ibluuo C llu value o) almost 
earth parajuts ue of ill foitilu alums among flic i viiy di tn hid w oik dopouils on the support it can 
most difficult to ovucomi Vn aiiuv mainnivnng give tom lima fiom an army oi otlur work, OT 
before a Mipt nm tom i m mimlj liopi to avoid viol Us 7 Hu intuition of ivory fortifkd work 
battle bung thiust upon it, unh ss, itiuigtlunid i muily i tpiudiou of tunc , and ft woik fiurly 
by fieldworks, it bo iimhml limit m lily ujuil mu undid is siui to fill, unbas inliivid fiom 
to the advirsiry ijiolion, M ulboimigh t u oiu ... 

Wellington, luivi giun tin n n um s iswitiussm to I ujduoiks whuh, it must lu borne in mind, are 

the uidispinsability of uih vi nki '1 In Jiussnn iiituuliil nntily to huppml m itu iigthen an auny, 

parapets at JluHidmo nub tin ltinili vntoiy so miynlliu luvi i lomjibli uuuitot p impels, or 

sanguinary a tinnnpb tbit it u is umIiss t > tin in iy In ojh n at tin goigo in tin liar The latter 

victors A fiw Kdoubts at i'ultnvv i siuil 1’itir ai>,ot muisi the simple t, but 

tho (mat trom tot il m ti at by bis biunilibh tiny m only in ul ibh in poni 

•Swedish mill llu vv lldllimd Inns ot loins tnmi whnli tin iiumv laiinot 

\idiis uuiblid W i llm toll null 5(1 01)0 tioops, ii ilt turn, or v\ In n pi obit al by tin f 

ofwlwmvuri untuid I oitu i si, to witlist m 1 toi s»o|iin f hu of otlm winks Jr/ 

livi months uni nltmntily to Jim link, tin liliml Oi ibis 1 1 iss I In lid ««, 'P 

lutlieito Viltoli us umy (1 700011 lninli, umh r i in u s iln lit mil (sti lug II), j ,g ‘I —licdail 

suili iiiiiiuiiiiilu.i as Mu mi Ni y uni limit is tin nuuphst ml tin n pit 

'ihe < uthwoiks mii i mu bn_ *w v inf p >1 pul »,k sintitiu ionn OI tin liiwid torts, there are 

gn itly in til niliui ot b 1 hunks t i tin |nln Hal mlih, lisu illy tupim i , iS In fa, U, now < iiniudered 

tiou ot a laigi umy, uni lu tin will n t loi^it t > obji i turn ildi , bisliomd foils is m hg 10, wlurU 

mount tin 1 ‘si tun th v ill ml 1 i iilm sb i II ink tin o own ihbliiH almost, pulictlj, while 

}i il to tin 1 1 st (i i ipu oi tb 11 \ ih-i 1 wotl I hi utily suhi i j 1 ibb of 

Foi a Inn, win tin i it i irtli ii misoiitv t i bi I 1 i in, iiiukiil tin m , f j 

iftiumt, it must i ombmi utilUiy hi with tint of si Ins in limlu \ j hi 

muskitry 'ihi gnus will giuuilly li so pi mil is I stand tin liituu of \ 1 - M f / 


II mk tin ii own ibtiliis almost pulictlj, while 
HI Ul I ly HUHl I I t ibb of 


limlu 
ituu of 


to uiinmarul some Vptolm lm of ippio n h, sm h is i biugh b islion, si i 
a rivuu.ii Inn of ibittis, m sunn, pmti n ol flu V (bg 10), wlinb 
glacis Tin y should tin m i lien lit is bttl ivposid itpu tntioin at tb 
aa possible, noi slu old tin „umi is bi uni iviml (ninu ot i sipun 
moio thin is ibsnluti ly m|iUHiti 'lo illiot tins, unit , ah is tin Ii It 
thi gun 18 gi m l dlv m ub to tin tlnouji uiindiu /laid h fin lilt/mi 
ttur (q v ) in tin j u ipi t insti id 1 1 mu tin 1 itt i d tin iil,1iI / iia , d 
Tilt) t mbrwuip is nutting thi null tin solid ]itii tin ii lit ll nil «< u 
pit, 20 mi lu s wuh it ns mini ivtumity mil llu t,» / // A in < 

outw uds it ilf vs mill h u th width 1 tin puijit tin him ,oi i<i bung 
In caws win ri it is m 11 ss u j, lot pi p i o mm mil i >n mull ms il tin 
that till hue, ol fin nil add not i« liwii thin tin lih oi imtuiis ot 


d tin iil,1iI /aa, il 

till II lit // III/ III H 

l hi 1/11/ '/ A Illi 


th. him /outs bung I 1() bust,mu d tort 
i m nu iti ms i 1 tin 

ah oi mil mu of ilic vuuk, a uni t mo the 


top of thi pu ipef, the mil l isiiu o. mill tlimu r h hit ml ri lit an him an //• s, b mil if, tin lift and 
an addition il puapit liisitl, i m tin piivious light idj , mi,hi, uni i is tin flnnltd tini/h 

cose of tin bourn t, ibovt tin mi,mil on * llu < uidniui ///is <u snopli puiipits, eitliu inn 

<lp< di oi i nu ling tin limit in 11 mk 


bottom of tin uuliiiMiu i iilltd tin ah, anil in (tmg f utilud ]n iti oi 
slojies dovinwiiii miflun ntly t> all w ol i i it mi of m umy In I mi 
depression 1« mg gm u t > tin gu 1 1 In i m nu 1 i jouu d 1 y i uit mis ( m in 

Of a p uajiit bi low tin * ic i tin i/mii/i I on Oi nn j h, II) hi thus most 

gi’llou, a klu() an I in (i II In title ition sli ml 1 In i i^ilv imistiuiti I blit | t 

threo and a bilf f it in„h flu ]>iiti u bitwi u is tin ilitiln / i in only In 

two embruuri s is tin m ihn (ltd nuilinn, bi* 1 ! |ihKnil t by m i bjujni 


( miunuiil hue of 
It dans 


meut), and an embi isiiu nu l no) cut llu piii|nl lm, tin imtuns an on immuilly no lirokm ait to 
peqiendieululy, an m_li b ng ulmmsib'e, wliin imm in nly ii ht ui^hs vCith tin buih of tho 


on oblique hie is ion-sin Whin liow/vn, tin ri Ii 



obluiuity 

would 

////» 

( x< c 

d 7(1' 

“ it IS 

/ 

ns id, in 

orib i 

l 

i 

til it 

tin 

tllllk | 

11 

or llu 

I'll l 1 


pi t 

<<houM not 


1 • 

1_ 

t M) 

mm b 

1 . 1 



i i in tin dotted bin , tiny then bicoine 
/ A /ill /Aa 

is i,i ( ,i ininKii n hiu Imi' hoc a with per- 
cul ir fhmks Lua > uid/i ,nkn,uj» are often 


Iig 8 Jorm i ptoject 

nil? mgle m it, 

through which the embrasuri is cut (as m fig 8) 
The sides of the embrasures au. c/e < It , and icquiie 

, , ,. , ..A 


i> ° o 

y ig 12 -Line w ith intervals 
as iffictivi as continual hues They consist <yf 


A barbette is a platform raised behind a parapet, | dttaihtd wmks, m two lines, within musketry 
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fire of well other The re entering eagle, a be (fig emperor to the introduction of cannon far breaching 
]0f, elumld as nearly a« practicable be a right purposes Then the square and round towers, *iu*ai 
angle The tdebiftted fines of Torres Vedras, before had formed suffacient flanking defence against 
adverted to, consisted of 150 detached forts arrows, pros cd useless when cannon balls, fired from 

Tile du pont, is a work <(instructed to cover the a distance, wire the instruments of assault. At the 
approaches to a bridge, aud will be found described sarin turn, the walls, which had resisted battering- 
uniter Bkidok heap rams uiuubltd to atoms under the strokes of 

A tenoiUo is the reversi of a redan, and consists of uitdkry 
two faces forming a ri entering angle it cm only } oitnuntily, however, the art of defence has 
be used m connietion with mum otlici work ilwiys innli <4111! progress with that of attack, 

A flichr is a bn istwoik ot two facts, f imnn a mil 111 )y in tin 15 th, if not lute in the 14th c., 
salient augh, (OiiKliin tul 11 tin i\ttnor of a glu is tin Italians bul inmniinud to flank their walls 
usually at its foit 111 < r l< r to difind tin gr< mid with sin ill bistums Hit b isti ms at Verona, built 

before a bastion or 1 ivi lin 1 y Mielnli in 1 >-1 in n«u illy looked upon as the 

Having now rxpl un 1 tin pruuipil firmswlinb 1 1 list cxtint spiumin rt 111 idem fortification, 
elemental woiks ot 1 utifn. 1I1011 an m id< 11 assiini |lirti_,hi ml 5.11 it Ibirii punter ami engineer, 
we proceed to d mult v< ly linlly of < him j wm i uly in the In Ul Inm stof tin eaifier systems 

the systims mt 1 win li tin si lu 1 lit 11 111 >rj 1 | th fi f th lusti >11 w is | i]w 11 beulir to its flank 
atod for tin d< fi n 1 f f irtri 1 t wns ml 1 th 1 !h lust pi 11104 I s w i< si itssiydy improved by 
pfrnnaniut jurpos s It will 111 nlj I luiiisny Min hi m It dim wli ill 1 15 <l'l by Lirard Bois- 

to state, 111 1 lilition to wlut 1ms 1 111 iln il\ li Due an 1 D \ llh un l r Hmty IV and Louis 

wultin, Hut a 1 imj nt is 1 r usi 1 stun tun ifj\III of 1 1111 I lu ( mat de l’agin, whose 
earth or stoni abovi tin 111 mlivil f tin is untrv tt< ittsi i[ | in 1 111 l(»t> li l m uh tow irds deinol 
on winch flu jm ipits it 1 m li tin wn up mil I islung j 1 \i usiii rs mil 1 1 tin b isi ment of that 

wbuk nflorils t th 1 wn ir h; ic pi tub 1 th wniin winch \ ml 111 sul s pic ntly wi ought almost 

extra eovir 01 its hu_,ht while it 1 hi itis th to pifi ti n 11 in m 1I>1> A iiibin Jiwl a genius 

inner works sullnn utly t 1 inbli than 1 1 mniini win h]ui tiitid 111 tvuvdn ti 11 1411 illy in the 

and hie on r th is situ it l < vtiumly t themsih s w i\s f w it 111 1 in th is F ] if Jb might pos 
It null siiictly li sul tint 1 lint win li cm I I silly hive t iu_,ht 1 wliiti ss s c ould Ik. rmdcrtd 

inadi of 1 nth in ly 1 pi illy li t instill tc 1 1 i any I imj ri mil hid th 1 stl ss imhition of ins 

otlur mate 1 ill wliuli 1 mini tineas nmy rinlu 1111 tc 1 L 111 s XT' led linn t d 111 msti ite, first, 
disu iblc tin in iMiuiim rc 1st mcc uid minimum 111 it tin 11 Uuti 11 f im w ik w 1 1 mere ipustion 

liability to Hplmti 1 him thi ijuilitus to 1 cliitHy <f turn mil p w 1 iln til lit si improved tht 

eonsulc u 1 Isvstuu <1 itt itl (hit v n li himself could 11 >t 

SvhU'iun 1 111 11111 Alios to! 1 ilMvsisi | < nsti ii t 11111411 th it sin uid w ithstnid the fire 

WoliKS. \duitiiu, t i tin unit mu nt foit li i I c ujim 1 up i nii“l it I \ his disc unes Hi Coil 

turns muitconi 1 in lust ly vu (mil • mb ulus stm t 1 In w 1 lti ss s mi] i i 1 ibovi 1(H), aud 
Slirrounilul with w ills i f 1 in k mil rill 1 h mil ■ ii c n luct d j isiiidly in i than CO sicgts 'lo 

Bton illy oi stun in luigi 1 1 ks I il yl u Ini i lnm » s 1 lu is in I 1 t l j i tin swupiug tiro of 

wall of pn digions in nil JIM) tc • t In li 1J f t n cli l mil Inn m i d nt foi tht tivvcrses 
tint k, ami sunn mil dly t ynis )i riis il in it (In wl i h ml n ui ti l u 1 i it harnihss ( othooin, 
turn ot \ i sp isi in h sn g< luil smulii wills yvith du i(n ,, u id u tl t itri c s ot the United 
Uiasonij ol i u it ri us s Julity I his st i m to n ] it , i ii i me s w is tl e nt ni[ i cry ri\ il and opponent 
sent fortification is it stud fri m tin tune of tint! of \ ml ui Ins mi tti pi u is lit rgen op Zoom 



Fig 15—Vauban’s First System, Gioundplan 

A, bastion, B, curtain C, tenaillu, Ll, pnponnlt'ro, F, rtltch I, lavrlln, O, covert way , II, salient place of arms, 

I tl entering pi Mt if arma K glacis 


Corrarmtiinu? lklulor, Montah mbert, Bonsmird drawn Each Rule of tins is a /lire of defence, and 
and Ijvrnot may also bo nientunud as eonspiuunes tin Ungth of a aide is rarely m vde greater than 300 
misters in tlu science y uils , 

Imspc-itivi of nngulantica in the form of the I nuban s firtf nystem is Rhtwn in fig 13as regards 
place to be defemfi 1 aparticuloi polygon is selected th< outline of its ground plan, fig 14 displaying 
as that on which the fines of defence are to be same in profile. . 
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ditch, 86 if wet), and from these area draw tangents 
it tile thooldeni, d and g, of the opposite bosfton* 
3%<we tangents, meeting in the line cO, form the 
counterscarp line of the main diteh From A, the 
re entering angle of the counterscarp, set off 10<) 
yards along the perpendicular to i, which will be 
tlie apex of the flanked angle of the ravalm From 
t, draw lines to points situated in the fae cs ol the 
bastions, 10 yards ftom the shoulder angles, these 
lines to the points mtorse cling the i onntcrw arp 
give the faces of tin ravelin The elite li of tin 
ravelin is 80 yards wide, with < ounti rsiarji pu .lit 1 
to the escarp The /ig/ag line now amvid it gins 
the inner side of the mutt wiy -10 y u<1h wnh 
— behind the glacis, whnh last slopis gridudly 
towards the conntiy, mil is onlinuily tie onti r 
work of all Hie tenullo is i cwnpai itm ly low 
parapet 8 wet ping t he depressiclmtiiun of tin rmlin 
and (ommindul by the histnms uni imtim 
« The caponier, foiuimg a eoinmunication h<tw<di 
the teinilh and the nveliri, eonsists of a pissigi 
between two low puipits, neli with a glujs 
sloping towaids the eliteh, who h is swtpt fiom the 
work 

Nmo foot dear an allowed round tin ti mrses 
oil the cove it w ly , at the m enteung nigh s of the 
eovejrt way, jilaus of in nr, ue luimedby setting oil 
dO yarels on each side, and with this is mug', 
advancing faeos uielmul to eaeh uthi i it 10O J It 
the polygon had bet ri i square, rC would li m bet n 
■J ah, if a pentagon, » <th and fm my polygon e>f 
raore> Rule's than seven, Jl ah 

Vaulxm't) inond (md thud tn/ilr ms weie theme m 
wliH'lf lie idapteil old w alls to lus modi in improve 
ments Availing lnmselt of tin work < .lire uly 
formed, lie added < ounteigu irds in front ot the' 
cornel iovu rs, tlie'ie by making hollow lustumi, uiul 
avoiding tile ni'ee<ssity of enluely idnulhng 

Cutbootn't m/Hln/i had < onnte igu uds in fiont of 
the' bastions anil nil did to tin. in I lie tl inked 
angle of Ins ravelin h id a ti xe il v due \ i ,711 

Commitau/m w idem el tin goige of lus in elm, 
thereby reelue mg the leu/tli of the bastion fm 
available for breaching Iroin without II, ilu 
rcvneel thee stop like toimatum ol tlio eou ltd w IV, 
originally seen in Npuklo in flic Kith t , uni which 
gives elifendcis i timtimiul bin ol tut fioui e idi 
tarn erst: along the tine it way 

Tltt modern «i/ilnn elide is lmt little fimn tint of 
Corniontaignt The it' elite ling pi ite s ot uinsliavt 
dieul ir fronts instead of iu n iilni the ingle of the 
ravelin is fixed at hi) , mil till the best points of 
olelcr styles m ,issuemtul 

Fig lfi is lnttneleel to pie -x nt at erne \n'w a rtpie 
seutation of the system' in loin suite utillnv 
came into coinmou use, ns will as tin <u ulu vl 
tinumtion from sipiaie towers on easth wills to 
flanked bnstious on mod'm inn s Tin el< ments ot 

fortifying against shipping will be found umltl 
Marine Feuirnn ai io\ , the principles of uttuk 
mg .fortresses gemiullj, under Siiei, and Mim-s, 
MtLlTAKl 

FORTIOFERRA Vtcoto, m It dun poet, was 
bom at Fisuija, INovcmbt r 7, lhT-f l»estilted tiom 
youth for the elunch, ho proctodul to Home at an 
eiiirly pe'noek where the power of the pit late C'nilo 
A Farirom, who was his relative, speedily secured 
him ailvanei'nunt, arul whore he w is ultimately 
raised to the eLgmfv of prelite and papal iham 
berlam by Clement XI Au aidout cultivator and 
protector of letters, it must be ow nisi that F ’» own 
compositions arc more pared itir a certain rich 
joviality of imagery, and profuse f icihty of language 
than lor any salient beauty of style* or conception 
His cluof work, II Iltccmrddt-o, was originally com 
meueed m confutation of friends, who maintained 
1M 


that the striking ease and fluency of Anorto, 
Berm, and other poets of a similar school, were lmt 
apparent, and in reality the fruit of deep art m»d 
severe labour F, in a few hours threw off an 
entue canto of Jl JheaardeUo, strikingly in Menta¬ 
tion of the ybove poets, and continued the work, at 
random much beyond its originally designed limits 
It was published in 1788, two ye*ars after his death, 
and nut with uneeiutvocnl favour, notwithstanding 
tin hum dibit miidents and licentious images with 
wluiU it is liphte. F elud 7th February 1735 

l'ORTRO SIC, nr FOItTltOStv, a pailiamcntaiy 
anil ruy d buigh, seaport, anil w itering plaee m the 
t is! of hois slim, mi tlio west sub ed tin Moray 
I irth, ojipnMti i'ort (iiotgt tin miles north north 
i ist of Ini'iniss J’oji (181)1) ')2S It mutes with 
Inyirncss, 1 orres, and Nuni m Binding a member 
tu puhum nt F hid a lint i ithedril and a 
bishop’s pilot , but bulb ot the si buildings weic 
putiillv ihstioyiil limit r ('lomwill, ind the stones 
suit to ln\< il" ss, to In used m building ifoit there 
It his i good liuli in i u unis kinds nf produce, M 

poik, i _s, ill Hints of gram, uul potvtoes lutin' 

loth e , F hid i itiitsulii ibh tilde, and is soul 
to line bun tin! *s it ol uts, m h m e, and ilia mity 
m llu north ot N otl uul ( lianoiuy, with which, 
it w is unite d m 1111, w is foimeily tin sec of the 
bishops ol Jlo-s 

FO’ltrS am> 1 RTALlCKb The military 
power ot the xtitt intrurti d by the < onstitution 
of this country Id tl, sovireign A fter li ivmg l>ccii 
mu onstitutumilly i laion d by the Long I’uljament 
hi tin tinu of ( hul -> f il was igun i unlit utc d for 
tin down by 2t'u II i 0 1 lus In inch ot tin 

my el pit logitivo i xtinds not only to the raising of 
in inns ,in(l tin ion'line turn of tin ts, but to the 
building ot forts md otliei pluisot stungtll hu 
1 dward boki I iys it down (1 hrl I), tli it no subjee t 
tin build a house ot stnngth end ittlul without 
till hi i m i of tin lung, mil it W is ducted by 11 
f ] i in y till 18 th it no uue h plait of strength 
(ould In touitvid without x hpi < ml gi cut 

bORTF’XA, tilled by f In' (ins ks, Tiji'h/’ was 
til iliHsnil mythology the (Jodebss of ( banco 
At cording to Hi si,id sin was a daughter Ot 
Oteuius, u i Hiding to I'mdar, a sisti rot the 1’arue 
Sin dillitid tiom Ihstmy or i iti, in ho fai that 
sin woiked without hw giving m takiin' away at 
lie'i myn good pit isuic md dis[iensmg joy or 
soirnw nuhlldfntly She had tem|ilpa at Smyrna, 
< on nth mil LI is In Itily, she was extensively 
worshipped fmm a veiy early pound and liael many 
n lines, niili is Pali inn, J'tihiin, Lt/iuMns, Vvrilti, 
}‘i imi'/nmi, PiiNna, Prtrnla, Mvlnbni, VtrovienM, 
Ac , indicating tin extent anel also tin' linmifeneas of 
lid su|k imti nth nee l’artuidar honours wt re paid 
to he i it \ntuun uul I’rn ncste , in thi temple of the 
torim i city, two st it nos i if her yveie even consulted 
as oriel's (iiitk j loots and seulptors generally 
it'jiri sinti d her with a rudtli r as a symbol ot her 
miiding power , or with a lull or wheel, oi wings, 
is i sy mbol ot her mutability The Lomans proudly 
athnuod tint when she entered their city, she threw 
aw iy In i globe, and put otl lii'r wings nml shoes, 
to limit tie tint she meant to dwell with them fear 
in r 

1 OllTFNATE ISLANDS See CvJftRUa. ^ 

1'ORTFNA'TFS is the ftle of one of the bait 
jxoplt s books (VollshmJu’}) ever written jit 
originated about the inidtllt of the 15th c, though 
mmv of the tales and legentls included in it are of 
much older date The opinion that it was worked 
up into Herman from a Spanish or English original 
may be considered as Bet aside. The eulistabee of 
the* book is that F , and his sons after him, sate thb 




> 


posatoaohi of so inexhaustible puns of gold and a banquets for the populace, and tiw cttufM of fb$ 
wishing-oap. which however, in the end, prove the gladiators, were, in the time of the repuhlio, irmiBr 
cause of thsur rum The moral is, that worldly held m the great forum, which also eoAtajapB 
prosperity alone w insufficient to produce lasting monuments of varfous kinds, of which 
happiness. The oldest printed edition of the hook mentioned the f imons Culumna liotlrtita of 0.' 
now extant hears the date Fiaukfurt am Maine, Duilius, mitwl in memory of his vm tory over the 
1509 Later German editions mostly beau the title, C vrtluguiiamc The rostia, or platfoims from which 
Fmiunatus, von Simeon Sccbl %md H’wnsr/i Imlhm , public' m items \im eloliveml, formed the boundary 
(Fortunatus htorv of his Purse' and Wishing cap botwi i n the fmum m ils narrower usage and the 
Augab 1530, IViirub lt»77, and 15as<], 1600) It 1 eonutmm Attn the turn of Julius Ciesar mid 
hasOeen ropnntid in Simroi k’s Ihutvlu l olldutchr 1 Augustus, the Km mu Horn uioitim lost the import* 
(3 vols, Franks am M urn 1M6) A nions Frill. h mu H hid pin nurdv derived from being tllO 
versions of the German story hast ippiarul from uutril jiomt of Homan political life The other 
time to time, as tlu Jltstmii dt Ftnttinulus (Hornn, \ two Auo judo mho \voi the Tmiow lulu and tho 
1670), which scrusl is the gnnmrlwoik of the hnum 'im/itsti Goinput Hukei Jlaudbucll dttP 
Italian A minimi nh di J\otinndtu ■ < dt’ Sum I'ti/h Horn AlU tlhtutttt (1 \u[, Lnpsie, ISi.i) 

(Naples, 1670) From tlu l.irimm originil have I ],()H T TM t’O Ml>hTUNS,,n Law, is the court to 
also sprung among otlu.s, the Ihiti 1, uruonAia tlu tlmsi inturn of winch (he party m amenable 
A/ieuw Jliitota mu 1 oitunahts <n tan /tjntn 

_ ’ i. / vLt/t iii r i. ....... i v . . i i’_ # —. 


Wensih hold ( \mst 1796), I it. 1 tlu hriglishf/evtun/ j 
of Fotiunatu* and Ins 7 no Son* (London, no diti), } 
the Danish FmIn nut t joint/ in/ inidihut (Kojim 
1C64, 1672, 16'F,, lT'iti 17SP, tin Swedish ] min 
tiilhii* (1634) , and about it>*HI, t vv o li cl,milu \ i run us, 
one m vusi mil motlu r in prost 'Hu fust to 
dramatise tlu subpet w is if m Mulix, in Ins Mi 
Fo/tii/nitu* not thin II iinu/miht (Km!), attii 
whom conn s tlu 1 ughsli IJu.uus lluk.i with Ins 
Pbasunt (’ninulii of Old Imtmn Ins (ItiOO), i woil, 
which had tlu hououi to iriihi its n lppi mum in 


hOSGAHI, huw wn, Doge ol Venice from 
14 M to ir>7 i hi dll mt penod of <olicplcst aifll 
piospmtv to Ins imiutiv md of uucx impled afllto- 
turn <o himsi It md lamdv Lorn ihout 1370, Ilia 
iisjining imhifnni soon fned him with jmssicunto 
cacti mss to exilt Ins l uni by the glniy of con* 
quest, mil spiidily mvohiil the state m a severe 
(oiillut with tin I»uh.s of Milan wliiili, how- 
ivii tin du.i s go d military ability m tin* end 
tumid into isoinu of tdoiy and tiegiamlmermtlt to 
\ • iiu i llm tnumpli was cmbittirul by the sue 


Germ in about tie \nr 16211 Hu most jioctn il << ""m loss ol tlm< sons iiulthi olio who mmuned 
edition of tlu btoi v is tint gm u by lock m his 1 J’ vnsmit tlu n mn , and sn, ((l d to tlu liihoi itance 
F/tantnson (tvols, Holm, ISIt.i S ( , (,i«k«i s Du oi *'ie tundy, w m m 1417, dcimmiccd tm having 
(xu/enl a m dis Vit(.Mini (Or. sd mid I. ip: ]84_>), i<<< i'cd Inib. s 1mm the hostile gi ne r ds, to uso bis 
md Free h ami Gruber’s J'„ t/tlnpudu (lust „, t, 1 nitlu. m. with tin doge in pi .Killing less i morons 
voL 46) , 1111 ns 1 in d foi tins gum i rune bi fore the ’1 nhu 

’ 1 mil of tlu Iiii, and rn< ki il .tiully in vu w of Ins 


^FOIt'I TINE rn.Ll It I lull r flu designation f itln r Gi ii opn Kos. an w is b inislud for life, under 
Vagabonds, in tlu (Scottish Act 1 r >77 i 71, uc p no of de ith edioiild lm itti nipt to lev uni his native 
ne lulled all who an ibout piet.ndmg to fori till ] md In 1170, the ass intimation of emu of the 
ortunes 1 he punishment iriihe ti d on the m bv tlu j, M 'mmcil of T< n,’ II. ituol io Dmiiitl, w ls impute d, oil 
tatuto is scourging mil burning on tin ( ir wlut hi. in mod unfounded grounds, to Gieojx., 

FO'RITM, a Jntm word, wlu.li ougm illy higjuliid wlm \i m,n„s,,,„,,,tly summoned f.om Iuh evil. 
,n ‘omn place,’ and is probeblv (onmitul w.tb tn<l! md b vmedeul c s, corn! tune on still 

bras, ‘ out ol iloois ’ IJu Ibminn tma w, r, pine, uyoio. tu t., ms to 11n islmdoM nxlm Grown 


an open place, anil is prol.il.lv romieeGd with 
/bras, 1 out of dnojs ’ IJu llonmn loin win p] u < s 
whuc tlif maikcts and courts ot pistui win In Id 
Tlic foniur were ti nm d/oro / no hi md tlu I ettii 
fora judicudm til the loll! jwltcnihn, tlu nui“t 
ancient mil ech In vt< d w is tlu fount Itiniunun um, 
or, par ei -elltto < flit ttouui mni/nuin or eupvmg tie 
quarter now known as the cum jut imrinu (or i at tl. 
market) 1< stiitihnl fiom th. foot ot tin ,ipito 
hue Hill, whe re tlu iri It ot Mi ptimnis Si vi rns st ends, 
to the tempi, ol the Dioscuri, w is sevm /ur/ntt in 
extent, ami vv is aurrouiuh<1 l.y struts md houm 
The bound ery on the i i*t end nortl vv is the Am ro 
t*w, of which tin suli in i i <t tin iornm wes lift 
open, while on tlu otbi i wire corridors ind li II , 
Such as those of tin air/'n'mii (h minis or mini'v 
changers) At v Ut< r p< nod, th. site of tins. m» 
for the most part, occupied b\ basiiu is and tempi, s 
In the eastern portion of this spic. wue held the 
earliest Camilla. (.{ a ) ot the Gomans - tin lomihu 
CWnata , bento this put took tin n uric of the a mu 
hum, and was distinguish, d time tlu tornm Rtrie tly 


n i Ui s 11 iiiiii li mlh ring, rind longing to uto bin 
hone md eviiiutrv on mj turns Gi u opo p< titiemcd 
t hi link, ill M.lmto iiifiiiido m Jus Lx half with 
tlu senate, l «<<[< whu b, by V.iutiau law, Wft* 
jiumslud is i Jn^h emm end lid to tin) unfnr 
tuniti (.in opo bung lor thi thud tunc mibjf.tcd 
to tortun and nntwi.l l.uusluneiit, on entering 
into vv nub lu tlu d*ol giuf 'Jin doge h.ul vainly 
besimubt }« numuoii to iiKigu a dignity gtown loath 
hiuiu to Juni, Irom its imposing the' bat baron h 
obligation of wit ucH-ing Ins hoh’h tnrtiue but m 
tlu i nd be vv ts ili]i(.sid md indited to v wwto the 
peltei m tlirn diys At th< ag. ol 87, d.cirpit 
iioiii j. us, md bownl bynonnw ind liiimillfttioii, 
lreiie. to I , Mipjinriid by Ins u nimble brother, 
eh .rtiiebd the (.lent i Slim esi, md paste (1 out for 
rv.rfruin tlu dm el pdaie the Burn of am h vain 
pomp sod t.itti e mis r\ Bucpiil M d tpieri wan 
i lie fid m Iiih st ol in 14 r7, and at the hmt ^uul 
of tlu bills in liouoiir of his elevation, F expiroil 


so called Here wen hung up 1m the Ircncht ot the »"•" lf " <’* 

rrubhc the laws of the 3 vv efvc 1 aides . and. afte r 364 * rltt< " * t!n -‘ '” l tlu < ntlll< (1 The ?“*> 


WMVU AXCiV nvi' I.VI 1 I- ’» [ u ui UliVi 

public the laws of the 3 vv el v c 1 aides , and, aff < r 304 1 

SC, the Fasti written on white tab).s t<> inform 


citi/cus when ih< Jaw courts w.ic oj»en 3 lie 1 WiSOOLO, Too, an It dun author, was Lorn 
Forum, m the narrower usage of the word, probably about 1778 at ZinV, out of th. Ionian tides, and 
ceased to be employ, d as a market ] dace about 472 proei .ted to Venue in In lOtli year, wnero for. 
B C , when it becamu the plan ot essimldy of the! u turn lie pursue 1 l"s studies, repairing later to 
Comitui Tribvtu Of the later jam total at, the pnn- I aau e to e n joy Me le hmre (i sarotti’u noble cotxrae 
Ciptd were the forum hoartum (the cattle market), 1 ot el ms ■ hti lature lim eailiest efforts at poctoeal 
the fbnm suauum (pig-market), puiralorium (ftslr ] compoHitum weu strn tly modelled on lint favertlrito 
market), oltloritim (vegetable-market), 4c. Public i Greek classics , and, as early os 1797. hut tvMM&y, 




fdasMossn- Pimm' 


II Tiexte, was received -with favour by a critical 
Venetian audience The dismemberment of the 
Venetian stales, decreed by the tieaty of Campo 
Formic, bitterly incensed FV patriotic spirit, ,an<l 
inspired him with one of hu most rctnarkablt 
works, JjC Lettere di Jaropo Ortu, which, owing 
to the fierce political excitement then ptevading 
throughout the entire lieninsula, was received with 
immense popularity F repaired to Milan on its 
being declared the. capital of tlic Cisalpine republic, 
and there obtained the grade of ofiieer m the 
Lombard legion On the downfall of the rquiblu, 
he retreated with the Jieneh into (Jenna, when 
in the midHt of tlu tenuis ot a rigorous sn ge lie 
composed two i\i|insiti odes to Lutijm I'nUanaiu 
Oaduta da Caialto, and Alt A mu a rvmnutn 1 
subsequently ente re el lYmii with the intention of 
joining Napoleon's expedition apim-ef lielinel, 
and prepared a much ulmind an sum "f Stum s 
fynttmmlul Journey, to e xne ise himself in hnglish 
On tile fadme ot the pi m, lie retnineel to Milm 
and prcpiueil a splendid eelition ot Montei m nil s 
works, with notes mil lnstoui d nfiiuin i - 
Opere di Httnnotido Muntrt until, )>n I nun Mussi 
(Milan, 1807 -1808), a xery rue eihtiem At this 
time, lie also published Ins cvejuisite pen m, in 
blank vuse*, 1 S<polni which at one i plueel him 
among the classic authens of lus e ountry In 

tlic Hune ycai, he w is appeeiuted tee the e lean eit 
cloquenei in l’xyia, anil cemtiumel tee meupy the 
pist, tei the delight mil hi mlit of lus stmte nts 
Until thee piofi hsoiship was auppnsmel in all tin 
colleges ot itily Ills inaugm itm uhlre ss, J)</l 
Onqini c ihll’ I T ffn lei e/<//ee /ilhruhna, is i mistei 
Tiioee of he antitul, noble uni pitimtic willing 
From the time l' lost faith in tin sine e rity ot 
Bon iparte’s m tint ions to his cemntiy he not only 
ceased to wnisluji lus e erly ulol, but employed tin 
full powers of Ins wi ith uni sue i,ni in tie nouiiung 
his treachciy Aftei a auous a n issitmle s, 1* tin ilia 
Bought iifuge m Hut uii about lsiti, ami hi ion 


a term formerly applied, in acootdauce with, its 
denvation, to whatever Was dug out of the earth, 
whether nimoral or organic, but now restricted to 
the remains of plants and animals imbedded in the 
earth’s crust They were formerly, and are some* 
times still, called ]eetnfae tions They <>ccur ill nearly 
■ill the stritihcd rocks, winch have, on this account, 
been railed Fossiliftnms strata It is difhcult or 
impossible to detect tin m in the metamoiphlc 
roi ks, for tin change, s that altered the matrix have 
ilso die i tul the oigaiusms, so as cither almost or 
dtogi tin i to ohhti rite, tin in Jn thi fundamental 
mu i si hist mil gneiss they have esi aped notle.o, if 
eui tin y e \iste el nnl it is only w lthm tins last 
| f w yens tint tin ir jncsuiei li is been ehtcctoel in 
tin gneiss ami otliei i oe Us, wlmh arc the* greatly 
me t linenphoseel n pn se nt itms of the Lower Sdu 
ri in \!c minis in tin ninth ot Scotland 
Tin e onelitioii. in winch tonsils occur are very 
\ uions In Home I’h istme ne heels the organic 
n in uns in but slightly iltiuel, mil ire spoken of 
is sub tossil In tins state an tlu* slu'lls in some 
rueeil si a be u he s, mil tin iimuns of tin huge 
stiutluiiiis buils ot Ne w /e ilmil, wlmh still retain 
a 1 u e pen turn of tin mum! Insis In the progress 
jot lossilis it ion catty ti ici ot anitnil Rubstmeo 
elisippe irs 'nil it we linel tin Imely it this stage, 
without him* ilUet'il liy my otlni <huige, it is 
ft a.* ile uni fiiib 1 like some of the* shells in the 
Loneiou cliy f t frii|iunth liowi\u, a pttrdy- 
ing inlilti ilmn e» ipies tin e mtus lilt in the fossil 
by tin elisipp! i mu of tin iiiim d mittir, and it 
tluil becomes li lekmd uni sohelitnel e'MimctliniS 
tin whol. in gin 111 It ilis*oi\i(l mil carntd oil by 
w ite i pe it eel itm the link uni its ten me I piestnte 
is mein it< »l hj the. nnuil 1 of its until hiirtiec and 
tin list ot its mini in tlu lucky mitnx, leauug 
a e ixity between tin e ist mil the nneulil agre'enng 
with tin si/e ol tin tos-.il ’1 Ills «a\it\ r is oi e Ueinil 
illy tilhel it}) with e di neons spir thnt, nr some 
othe i none i il uni we thu.ohtvm the foil 11 eit the 


| mastered the languigi Niilluiuitly to contrdmt< to 
the QuatUili/ ami I'hnhin /h /’eiinii In Loudon 
Some of Ins best wiitin.s win publishe el - \ w 
Eevttps on I'etnnra and JhnUt, J>i eoisei vie/Wo dtl 
Decatntrom, Disi oi io \tumo ml b Kindi Jhinb, uni 
various minor compositions He die el Oetobu 10, 
1827, ot dmpsy, at 'luinham (.mu m ir London 
Ills winks m piose and verse* win published m 
Mdin, 1822, by Silxi stu 

FOkS, ot FOSSK (Lit tossn, fmm fniho, 1 elig), 
in beatification IS I elite h ni’mod, eitlm with 
or without w itu tin iMaiitum of wlmh lus 
craitnlmte el m iten d loi tin w ills of tlu tort it is 
designed to prob.t 1 In* foss is uumuli ite lv 
Without tlu* Will 111(1 otlllS l SI lious olisticle to 
escaladiug the dc fe in t s 

FO'isSA LT FU RC \, or 1’1 T vm> (U1 L<A\ 4 
was an auueut pnxikge glinted by tlu crown 
to barons and others, wlmh impln el the right of 
drowning female felons m i elite h, and hinging 
mule* felons oil i gillow 

FOShA’NO, n town of Piedmont in the adnnni 
strative division ot Coni or Cuimo, is situate d on the 
left bank of the Stum, oil a lull surmount eel by an 
old castle, 14 miles north egxt of 1 mu It is mu 
roumled with old walls, mil is well built, but the 
houses are irented oxer areaeh *e under which run 
the foetxxijs, and thus tin **tie its h ivo a some 
what gloomy appai ime Jt his a handsome 
catbeebal, ton chunhes, a roval college*, .ami nume¬ 
rous minor educational institutions, silk factories, 
paper nulls, and tanneries Pop 16,423 

(Lai /otsdu, dug out of the earth), 


oi jmisiii, with the m nkings ot tin until mil mmr 
snitiees (nil n it e xlnlnting tin mtimil stiucture* 
File most iilx uni eI mil ] Mint eonditioiiof fossihsi 
turn i tli it ii wlmh not onlv tlx c'vtiiml form, 
hut ilso the most minute me t e oinpln ite el inti rnal 
mjmisit'ou is nl uih el in xelm Ii tlu m ganism loses 
tin xxhoh* oi its coiistitue nts, paitielt b> pirticle, 
iml m . uli little moleeuli js innoxid, its plxee is 
t iken by ilit ih mule i uli oi inotln i subbtancc, as 
silie i oi noli jeyiites In this way xxe find e.iliareous 
mills pulutl} Jen sc l x e el m Hint mil trees exhi¬ 
biting m tlun min.died m i ilnluel stuns all tlic 
ile t tils of tinu linuoscojue stunture - the colls, 
s|unl xe ssi Is, oi disc healing tissue, is well os the 
lmelullaiv lays mil imgs ot gioxvth 

LObSlL I’FltNS \sfir ue hi«e Ik on yet deter- 
imned ttom tin nitkv table ts of the earth’s crust, 
fti ns first i] ij ee ire el m tlu lie xom m pcnesl, but then 
only spuingly ne*t moic than nine or ton species 
haxing been nb«iivcd In tlu immediately suc¬ 
ceeding Co il nit mints tliev suddenly roachecl their 
m iximura eh\e lojime nt I hi ile nsc forests and the 
moist atmosjihuc of tins junnwl wore so suited to 
tluir growth that they formed i laige hulk of the 
vejetitnm Upxv.arda ot 350 spues havo been 
elisuihtel, some of the*ru tree* ferns or a sue fitting 
them to lie the compunons of the immense SiglL 
1 u gas and Lepuloeluitlrons whose remains are founds 
associate el with till us in the ( arhomteroua rock*. 
Twenty time speucs haxi been iound in Permian 
Btrati Many new forms ajijioai m the Trias, 
nnel their number is increase-el in the Oolite- The 
fitsh-w'ater beds of this jicnod contain numerous 
beautiful ferns, upwards of hfty species having been 
described. The marine beds of the Cretaceous 

■b ^ v. ! 





FOSSIUFEROtfS ROOKS-FOUdHA 


period contain very few forms, and in the Tertiary 
rooks they are equally rare 

FOSSIU'FEROUS ROCKS arc those which 
-contain organic remains If we except the lowest 
mctamorpluc rocks, in which, as yet, no fossils 
have lieeii found, the teim is equivalent to the 
‘stratified rocks,’ wlun used cmnprthciiHivclv , hut 
it may also b( applud to a particular lied, as wlnn 
we speak of an unfossiliftions s-imlstone lompuul 
with the neiglihciuiuig fossilifcrous sh-ile or linn 
stone 

FOSSOMBltO'N 1-’, i small ipisoopal town of 
Italy, in the prowme ot Filunn mil Pis no, is 
pleasantly situitid on a hill on tin lilt Link of tin 
Metatiro —whn li is line spumed by a line modirn 
bridge—11 nulls eist of tin town of Lrhino It 
rose in thi 14th i , fiom the nuns of l\>i tun ,s, m 
promt, ih stiuvi d by tin (tilths uid Lombuds fsonu 
interesting Bonnm m-i i ijitions anil n minis ot Iho 
anennt uty m contum-1 in tin < it huh d of St 
Aldohrindo F is 11 h In itnl for its tun in uuif ic 
tun s of i upi ts md woollui iloths, uni pn to ulaily 
for tin i vicIh rit silk of its in ighlHiiiihood I hut 
nulls from F is II Monti d \sdinhili, fmious is 
the scan nl tin t in, il'> nn lit mwlinli tin Ciithi 
giman gimiil was «li ti it-d md Kilhd by tin 
Itoin tns m 21 >7 n i s-1 I,uno lii-uno, tlntouii 
e J’uiiitii dt I owi in hum 

FOSTER, Ions, i will known Finnish n-siyisl, 
was horn m tin palish of II iht a\, A oikshni, Si p 
timbn 17, 1770 lb » n uhn ili iltm fin inmtstiy 
at thi lii]iti ! t i>lli g< d 1 iistol, Imt ifti i jim u h 
mg tor si ui il ii iis to \ u ions mill inn i, g itnm i 
vtill \i ly linliili ii m »m i ■ s, In i -.oil, ,1 to ili inti 

llimsrlf linmly to hti I itun ill-, /son/, in a 
Ovum nl lilhi i \ i ii puhlisliu] m ISO", wluli hi 
W IS ollli 1 lllllj, IS pistol ol l l.lplist l ll Ipl 1 it 
Fioini, in Sum, i si t slim lluv mu oily Imu in 

numht l -On i M aids V i ding Mi ilium ol llimsilt 
On lh i isinii ot ( h until On tin V jipl u itimi of 
the r.pithi t l.oniiUitii , md Oil somi ol tin Oiums 
bv which liingiluil l.ihgimi lus bi 1 ll n mini,I 
less luijitdili to l'i Isons of (hiltu iti d li.ti , sit 
Sir I ami s Muhinln h did not lo sit iti to ilium 
tint tiny sin wi d tin u mtlior to In ‘mu of tin 
most piofnmnl md iloijmiil wntiis tliit In luul 
lias pioduci d ’ r l In y lull bull uniuliibly ]i ipu 
lar, cspiel illy immi, tlm mou thoughtful ni tin 
riuamuiiily md bin gum through iijiw ml, ot 
twenty editnin In ISOS, I in mud tin Inly to 
whom Ins is ns win migmdly oldussi ,, md 
retired to Bom ton on tin W ifi t, in * > lime i sti i Inn 
whole hi livid i t|intl, stinimiis, litiruy liti, 
pre idling, bowi u i, m tlo i ill 141 s lonnd iboiit on 
Sundiys In 1S1<) i, ip, uni lus uhbiitid / «w "l 
on the lull «/ Popnl n 1 /« ntmn m wlmli In 
■urges tin in 1 is>ity ol 1 nitinnil systim of idu 
cation. He vv is long tin prunipil wntir in tin 
Eclectic Jit t e I', uol 1 si lit turn full 1 his lolltlllm 
turns to that in il 1/110 " is pul lisbi il by ])r I’m 1 111 
1844. lit ilud it S'tip'ltou in u Bristol, Oitoliir 
15, 1S4J F was a mm ol duji but sombre piety 
The shadows that on lining bn soul wen huwiati, 
those of an luborn mil incli >ly, md hid nothing 
in common with tin njiul-ivi gloom of lngotiy 01 
fanaticism. His tlunkiu, is mggid, massivi, ami 
original, ami at turns, win 11 Ins gu at linigination 
rouses itself from sleep, a splendour of illustration 
breaks over his pages tint start!' s tin nader both 
by its beauty and its suggestive m-s B, sdes tin 
works already mention, d, F publishrd several 
Others, of which the most important is an Intro¬ 
ductory Essay lo Doddridge's lime and Progress 
of Bdxgum (1825) Compare the Life and Carres 
pondence at F <2 voht 1846), edited by J E. Hyland, 


and republished in Bohn’s Standard library fa 
1852 * 

FO THEKGILL PROCESS. This » ono of ttm 
numerous dry processes m Photography (q. V.) 
which have tm their object the preservation of 
sensitive jilati s uadj tm exposure. It is named 
aftn tin lmtntoi, mil ((insists in the partial 
returnal of tin flic mti iti of silvoi which adheres 
to tin mlliidion tilm on withdi awing it from the 
binsitismg bath by washing with water, and the 
subsujm 11 I iiiuviisnin of tin it 111 lining fust nitrate 
ol sihu into lUmmm ite and cbloinloot silver by 
jiounng u\n tli« plate diliiti albumin, containing 

I himidi ol immoiiium, tin 1 miss of albumen being 
bn,illy w isln d oil by Midi lit igit 1 turn with u copious 
supply of wntii fin plates bung sut aside to 
ill 1111 011 folds of blotting pipei, . 110 , when illy, 

II nly ini inn Foi ib tuls of manipulation, soo 
IJinlwjilis I'hoUn/i iiphn Cht miitry 

FOITCHF, losi 111 , l'nki of Oti ante's tlm sou of 
a hi a 1 ipt 1111 , w is boi 11 at b infis, IPIth May 1763, 
mil cdmatul ii the O’ itime Hi liailnd the 
Itiiolution with i nthusi ism, and 111 17'hi Incamoa 
im min 1 of tin N it 1011 d Oonuution He voted tor 
tin ih ilh of Boms \\ 1 mil w is uno of the 10 m 
inis in in, is nl tin Commit tii of l'ublic iSilitysent 
to I,yon in 17'lt to inline that 1 ity to ubiilienco. 
In 17‘> r i, In win i x jm 11cil finm tin Ciinveutien as 
i dmgiiims Inn,nst, and kept in <ontmemeut for 

I sliml turn Altu the 11 volution of tile 18th 

Iti 11111 nit (7th NoMinbu 17‘1‘T), m wluih ho took 

i jmt. 1' is miuiHti i ot polii i (m ottici to which 
In lud bun ippmiitid on tin ,11st July of the 

sum yn u), oigimsnl an 1 sirlordinuy jiolue lie 
i< stimuli tin 111 w Loninimnt bom ilndH of 
noli nn and by Ins .uImk tin lint ol fungus was 
ilohid 1 ni in 1 il limn »ty pun 1 annul, and tires pun 
dpi, ot nuiilir ilion ami i 0111 ill itimi sti ailily idlu red 
to His kiii uk upon tin i xii ilium ot the Duke 
d I iiglm ■■ w is my h i|ijiy '("tit him /ih i/ii nn 

II mu , 1 Vsf mu fiiiih ’ (I t is mm li win hi th ill 11 nmo , 

it m i/ihnidti) In Inly ISO I, hi wits agim jil itul 
it tin In id ot tin poln 1 Ills 1 Im f end' moiu wtic 
dm 1 tul, ns In Ion, to att tilling Hi, loyalists to till) 
imjiiiid thrum by juinliiit modi 1 it ion in 1800, 
tin iiijii mi lonfinid on him tin titli of Dulu of 
Ot 1 1 to ilong with lirgi gi mis limn tin ley minis 
ol (In V ljinlit in 11 r 1 it'H y \n ungn udi d 1 xjirm 
,1011, liowiMi, 111 1 pun 1 ituitimi lout him the 
fiimii if Nipolimi, tint in tin following yeai ho 
w is foreid to it sign In tin 1 uinjiaign ol 1811, tlm 
I nipi im smnuiom d F to In id ipi uti is at Dm mini, 
uni b nt him tin mi is gnu rnor of tin llivnan 
jiioMin i, nnl, altt 1 tin liittli ot Ls ijihk, to Koine 
and Xaplm, 111 01 dir to keep a wutih iijmu Murat’s 
pMimilings Bi lug m ((tilld to Fans 111 Iho njuing 
of 1814, In (iridn tul tin ilownfill of Napoli ou 1 yen 
In feu jus urn 1 il m I'rmii \ltei th, ivinpiroa’s 
ibdit itimi, }• advisul luni to nhmdon Europe 
altogitlur On Ins ritiini flmu Fllu, Xilpoleon 
agnn nniuinitnl lnrii r of poln, , but after 

tin h ittji of Witiiloo, I jilteul himself at the 
In id of tin provision il govi 1 nun lit, brought about 
th i apitulutum of Funs, ,1m w buik thi army 
l,i hind tin lime, mil tin ri by prove lit, d unneces¬ 
sary lilnml-hi ,1 At th, Kislorition, Loins XVIII 

ii ijijnnii'i <1 bun rminsti 1 of poln < , but hi resigned 
his ofin i in a fiw month s v and went is ambassador 
to Diisdin Tin hw of 'm 12th January 1818, 
liirnsl im ill them, v ho had voted for the death of 
1,01111 V\ I, was txbnilul to F also, who Ironf 
that time resided in u 1 fieri nl parts of Austria, 
Hi died d Trnste, 2Cth DccomVr 1820, loavtue 
an immense fortune. Napoleon, at St Helena, called 
F ‘a miscreant of all colours,’ and Bournenne 





POUSEKES—fOULIS. 


declares that he ‘ never regarded a benefit in any 
other light than, as a means of injuring Ins bene 
factor’—statements which arc far too exaggerated 
to ho worth much. The simple truth appears 
to be, that F was a man whose highest pimuplo i 
was self-interest, but whose sagacity was not 1* ss 1 
conspicuous, and who n< v< r laileil to give tin 1 
governments wlueh lie smeel the sounded pohtual ' 
advice It is trne, however, that ho w w miseru 
pulouH in passing from oik pirty to anothtt, vnd 
that he was as destitute of polite il moribty as 1 
Napoleon himself Iri 1821, appiand a umki 
entlthd MCmom h <h /bin b / >n< <1 Oharlt, «elite <1 
by A Beauchamp, which, thou li dulunl to Ik 
spurious by the sons of I 1 ', is ;.« tu i illy In Id to li iv ( 
boon bom if on gi mum dm mm nts 

FOUGKREM, ahuuLnim town ot hi inn, m tin 1 
department of flU tt\iluni, stunk on i lull on, 
tlie right bank of tin Com uion 28 mil' i noitli i ist j 
Of*Itrnms It is i will built town, with wnb i 
streets, and m thi old epi uti i n ( uni ti ins of tin 1 
middle ages in tin mi u lit in idt whuli still 1 
obtruib in somt j>1uih upon tlx stums Pin i istli j 
of F is pit tun sqm but In mg (oinni imh il by otln i 
parts of thi town, tonus but a hr bln d< b m i I ) j 
the n< ighliemrhood is a gii it (oust e ont lining j 
Driiulical nmauia A fiimms mgigiuieut took! 
plait here In tween tin \uuU in loyalists mil tin i 
Republicans, Novcnibtr 15, 17 (, l i' his muni J 
faetures ot sail doth, < mv is, tipi, fliumJ, tin j 
hats, &( , and die work , prim i]i ill\ for tin idling, 
of Bcarht in tin Miimtj iri import int ■ 1 ms uni I 
paper winks 1’np ')!H j 

FOTTLA, isohtuy i»b hi tin Atl nitii, ‘21 inili s i 
west of tin M.vml uni ot Slit tl uul it is i by IJ | 
mile's m extent, uul (orisists ol tin* lulls (bight st, ' 
HOO fett), UKing sU i lily mil of tin w at* i 1 lx si a j 
cliffs aro subb nu, uni round with si i buds ’I In i 
isle is sren fiom (hinny m bin wi it lit» ami is 1 
Sttpjrostd to be the Mtimi 7 hull ol tin iniiints 1 
It lias only one luiding nlm It is ndiilutnl In 
about 250 tislnlini'ii h i mismts ot s imlstom with 
a small patch ot m imti ym s, mmsltli uni 
clay slate in tin ninth i ml roiiui 

FOULD, Atmiir, was lmiu m 1’iris mi tin 
31st of October 1800, <aml w is nliu ittd it tin I 
Lycfe Chiu lem igne, uni of tin most uhluitid 
establishments ot I'uu lb oii.itially belongiello 
the Jewish cried, his fimdy bung wealthy lew 
bankers, but now ailheiis to tin Ihotistiul farth 
Early ni life, he wis imtuted into tin mi i il ti ms 
attieniK by Jus title i, uul lus mturil t dents 
were dtveloped bv tinil in Fuinpt mil tin hist | 
In 1842, lie lagtu Jus pibtnd lum being tin n I 
chosen as a membu of tin imunil gintial ot tin | 
Haute* Vyit nhe's, anil inumiUitily iltm tinted li 
deputy for'Parlies, the e hit f tiwn ol tint dipart 
mpnt He soon tcijuucd a hull position in tin 
Chamber of Jhpnfns tor tin peiulut tdint with 
which he hanillerl epu slums ot tinnmi and politic d j 
economy In 184*1, lit was apjHiinUd n>portor to 
the tommission on stamps on nowspipirs, and 
lus vic,ws weu adopted, m spit, ot tlu opposition 
])arty, he being at that jitnod a stanch (supporter 
of M Guirot’shome and fin i ign policy After the 
revolution of 1848, F aieeptcxl the new rfgime of 
the republic, and nth nil lus sera lets to the pro 
vwiomii government In Jnlv 1M8 In was ejected 
repiesentiitne foi the ilepartim nt of the Sum, 
and lontmued to use in publu tslim itum by the 
elecatid view* he c\pi eased in the t bamber, w bib | 
opposing among other things i proposeel issue of 
assignats During the prtsiehncv ot Louis Napoleon, 
F wins four tunes Minister of Finance, and lus 
repeated resignations for state reasons did not 
«»0 , 


prevent ten from being ogam appointed on the 
occasion of the coup d’ttal, 2d December 185L He 
wire more resigned his position on the 26th January 
following, in consequence of the decree ordering 
the confiscation of the property of the Orleans 
family The same day, however, he was created a 
sen itor, and shortly afterwards returned to power as 
innustr r of state In this capacity, ho superintended 
thr Cmversil Pins Exhibition in 1855, Die roin- 
pbtion of the palace of the Louvre, and other great 
unasuriH lit remained mu of the most confidential 
rnmistn of fsapolcon HI till December 1800, when 
In w is cm re'r derl as ministrr of state by Comte 
\\ lit w sky He w is out of otfice up to the 14th 
November 1801, nt vvliu h elite lie was reappointed 
lmanii lumistii lus long c xpi ru nee aud well known 
ilnlitv as a fin inner pointing him out as the naan 

10 m m i i tin cusis ot the French fiunnees ot that 
time 

1-01 Us, Iloni i i mil Xspinvv, two eminent 
pi uh is of Glisgow, In others, whose name's are 
u u illv cl issi d toge tin r -Uo1m rt, tin flder born in 
tbit ul\, \pnl 20 1707, vi is brill, md, like Allan 
J’unsiv, for some turn ju utiseel s a barber -m 
those iliy* of flowing pmvvigs, 1 profitable and 
it spiet ibli pi mission II ivnig itti mb el leir several 
V 11 s tin be tuns of tin nhbnted Di Franus 
1 lutein son tlie ti Piobssw ot Morel Philosophy in 
(Jllsgim 1 nmisitv In as nlv ise el by that gcntle- 
m 111 to bee emu 1 bo ellei In winter, hi and 
Ills biotin 1 Andrew iboin Nov 1 mini ‘2 f, 1712) 
employed tin in ei Ives ,11 ti uhmg 1 mgn.iges, end m 
sumiuii, t lie v m lilt not iMinsions to the e onti- 
111 nt, uni tlnriby minimi a eoiisuh rible amount 
ot li lining and knowiid_e of tin vvorlel Andrew 
si 1111 s to bivi betii d signed for tin 1 hiuch In 
1727 lu intiiid as 1 student it the university of 
Cl isguw, win ii In is nppnwd to b iv 1 undergone a 

11 ill 11 tom 1 of studv About tlu e'liel of 17 J7, 
l'obi rt Ik ,m lmsiiuss m ( li g .w t« 1 piinter, bus 
tust jnibbe itions In mg > bn tly ot 1 11 hgious natme 
In 1712, lie published an eUgvut I'elitioii in 4to of 
Omit) in I'litihrnts o» //, eii'm’i sup|iosul to bo 
tin hrstCii k wmk punted in <>lisge>w In 1741, 
lu wis ippmntid pimtui to the university In 
1714 In Inouglit out lus ulebiitid immaculate 
edition oi Hoi ni, 12mo, 1 nil printed sheet ot 
wbu b vv is bung up 111 the lolhgo ot Glasgow, and 
1 levviid otl.iul lot tbo ibsiowry of any mac 
curuv hoon alter, he took bis brothi r Andrew into 
pirtmiblup, ind foi thirtv years tiny continued 
to bring out some of the lmest spicimens of correct 
mil eh guit printing, paituulirly m the Latin 
and (.reek clissies which the ISth c produced, 
1 it In r in tli 1 s imintrv 01 on the continent Among 
them win ( neioswoiks, m 211 volumes, Caesars 
( oninn ntincs, folio Homer’s works, 4 vola , 
Ueiodotus 'I vols &e , also an edition of the 
(1 ri 1 k 1 1 stami nt , Gray’s poems Pope’s works , 
a John edition of Milton, and other publications 
111 l'ngbsl With the view of promoting the> 
cultivation of the fane arts m Scotland, Itolierfc 
Foulis, attei a two years’ visit to the continent in 
prepii itum, commenced, in 1753, in academy at 
Glasgow for the instruction of youth in painting 
and siulpture The groat expense attending this 
institution le<l to the decline of the printing 
business which however continued to be earned cm 
till the death of Andrew Si [itemher 18, 1775 In 
177b, Robe rt exhibited anil sold at Christie’*, Pall 
M ill tendon, the remaimb r of his paintings, when, 
atti 1 ill expenses were defrayed, the balance in h» 
tvvout amounted only to fifteen shillings Ha 
elu d the same year at Edinburgh, on bis return to 
Scotland He was twice married, and left several 
children. One of them was a printer m Glasgow as 
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late aa 1808. His Virgil, printed m 1778, and hat 
ASachylua, 1788, for beauty and exactness, were not 
unworthy of the name of Foulia 

FOUNDATION Hus term may be applied 
either to tho surface or bed on which a building 
rests, or to the lower part of the building which 
rests on the natural bed 1 Foundation ns the 
bed —The best that can l>o lind is solid rock or any 
kind of resisting incompussible stiatum, froo from 
water Where then is no chance of water, sand 
forms a solid found ition Wluu tin soil is soft, 
loose, and shifting, a solid be ai mg c ui be obt nnod 
only by during piUs m long b< inns of wood, sharp¬ 
ened at tin m*l, through tin soft soil till tiny 
reach a hard bottom liiis is tin n planked oi laid 
With crossbeams, on yytinh the mijh rstructuii is 
built The plus ni ill my budges are form* el in 
this ni inner Whine the soil is soit but not 
shifting ns m the * in of made oi d* posited earth, 
the method of Conentuuj (q v ) is ulopti J —1 * , a 
largo Mirf.tr t is lud -with biokm nietil oi gruel, 
and run together with hot linn so .is to toim i 
broad solid utiheial rock, on wliuh tlie* bml.ling 
may rest. 2 Foundation as tin lust of the binliling 
—'I’Jio brooder uni lngu tin Inyyu louisi-, ot tin 
inason weuk tin 'trongu tin will ’Hie stone k 
should, if jsissibh, e \t* nil through tnd flnoiigli, nut 
project on 1 aeh sale of tin wall 

111 the best puiodb of nt, tin found itions have 
alwa>s hi on mosl iHintively (miaul* ml Tin 
liomans lormeel solid lie ariugs ot ('mint. .is ahoy* 
descTils <1, and puil gn it ittiutum to stenie tin 
stability of th. u buildings in the duk us when 
there was want of 1 now ledge e. unbilled with want 
of materials and means, winy biiilelui "t fell iioin 
the yielding e.f tlio foundations Seim* eif tin 
earhur Gothic buildiiigs il,o miflrieel lieun the same 
oause But know 1. elge eame with e \pe ne in e, uiel 
the foundations ol the 1 ite i Ue.tliu lniiielnigs, duiing 
the 14th and 15th ee ntuiu s we ie luultwilh e vile tin 
care, and em the virgin se.il -the stones being is 
finely drisseel as those ibovc ground where neees 
Bary to lesist a stiemg tlnust And where the 
weight is tlireiwn line<juilly e.u pun uid wills, 
tliesc detach i'd ponds ui all e ir. fully unite el 
below the floor with e net w.uk ol se.liel w ill. 

Bad foundations hue bte n the e mist .<1 the rum 
of many mode ill lmihlmgs 'this h is uesen from 
tho costly natmi of miking a good toiiu.l itie.n, 
when the soil >, not mtui illy smtibh But jt 
u clear that no expense should In iptred t< nuki 
tho found ition good, is the v due uiel staluhty <>l 
the supoi strut tun dipcml e ntiiclj em the nullify 
of the foundation 

- FOUNDER, also c die el Lamtn t rrs, mnsists of 
inflammation of the vaseulu sensitive lemma of .he 
horse’s foot It is rarely met with in catth* ot 
sheep, owing to the eonespemdiiig structures being 
in them greatly less elevi le.pt el OiiaMoually, the i 
liii mnip are? strained from s. verc cxertmn , more | 
frequently, they suffer from the morbid effects of 
cola, which is especially injurious after the exute 
ment and exhiustwn of libour V*rv commonly 
also, they become infhmcel lrom their close sympathy 
with diseases of the cligi stive orgius often following 

, engorgement of the stemiaeh, or lnfl&tnmatinn eif 
the bowels All four feet ate sometimes affected, 
more usually tho fore one b only Th* y are luff 
and tender, the animal stands as true h as possible 
upon his heels trembles and groans when moved 
and 18 m a state of acute fev er and pain Except 
When following snperpurgati on or internal disease, 
bleeding is nsefuL The shoes mint at once be 
removed, and the toes, if long, reduced, but no 
further rasping or cutting u permissible The 


feet must be enveloped in hot bran poultiMH,.aud 
kept off the hard ground by a plentiful WWily 
of short litter Soap and water clysters, repeated 
if necessary every hour, usually suffice to open 
the bowels, which are very irritable, and phyaioi 
if requited, must therefore be used with extrema 
caution Two elraelims of aloes is an aiftpla 
dose m founder 11 ivo the strain taken off the 
inflamed lamina? by getting the annual, if possible, 
to lie down, oi where this is impracticable, by 
slinging him When the inflammation continues 
so long that scrum and lymph ore poured out 
bitwini the hi nutiy o and horny 1 imina?, they 
must him fiee exit provided, by milking an opening 
thimndi tin too with i small drawing knife This 
in ty jneviiit tin )>inni(i(l and disfigured feet that 
in ipt to follow a ii>re and r. in ated attacks After 
the amto symptoms pass, cold ipplicatmns to the 
fut, and i iiuid hlixti i lound tlio i oronet, help to 
resfr.ri tin p irt« to then natuia) . ondition • 

FOUNDING or MI'T YL ('\STING, is the art 
of old lining < istj of my desm.l object by means of 
pouring nu Itul nut il into moulds prep mod for tho 
purpe.si It lia. risi n to gic it importanto in recent 
turns, on it c mint ol die in iny new upjihcations of 
non lion hniiiiliiU', hi uis I.iitn.ling type founding, 
is well is e istm_ in bimi/i and /in., nn> tlio pnn- 
iipil illusions of the nrt ’lln tasting of the finer 
in. tils ind illoy i, in gold, mIu i, and (Urmau silver, 
is in . isi udy <. iiduit* .1 on a small* r stale 

Winn tin . isting of ill olij. < t is required, it 18 
miiNBuy, in tin hrst pi i* i. to maki a pattern. 
Suppo t it to In i p! un nmiid iron pillar, suoll* 
n is usid for hinging a gitc upon A pittnrn ot 
tins is turned in home woqd wlinli can lie readily 
mule smooth on th* surf ue, sin h is June, and then 
mulish, il in puntiil ho is to i omo frlely out of the 
mould r I las wooden pill a, oi my similar pattern, 
is ilways ui uh in it hast two jutees, the diviBion 
bi ing lingtbwisr, for i i.iihoii which vui shall pre 
s. nt I y si i I lit m xt oh p im to pit pain the mould 
lb* mould 1 null by lln non fomulei art < it her of 
haul or lo mi, lmt mori g* in i dly of Inn sand l’lo- 
iiidmg with 1 h*j piepiiatiuu of tin mould, the 
loiuidi i til,* s i inonl.ling line, win* li is i nmpisod of 
two ‘>)>in lion 11 inns with < loss bus, the one fitting 
ixac 1 ’? on tin othci, by ni* ins of puts in the upper, 
(hopping into hull* in flu loivir from* One- 
h dt ot tin bo v is lust filhd with damp sand, and 
tin jutbrii Jaul upon it, a littlo dry partinf/ mnd 
In mg sprinklid on tin ..nrfici Tile npptr half of 
tin box is flu n put on, mil sind fumly lurnineil all 
round tin pittuu r J In box lb flitii carefully 
opined, mil, ulicn the pyfftin is icmoyid, its rni- 
prisMon is li ft in the sand Thcinonlil ut tins stage, 
liuwtvci is gintr.dly imigh and biolcen ft is 
in e. seal y, tin ri fori, to gin it a lx fti i finish, which 
is dour by tikmg mill half of I hi mould snjiarately, 
ri pan ing it with i small trowil mil ri introducing 
the i oni spotidnig half ol tin jiatti m till the lmpres- 
moii is linn uni j.erfii l Fm illy, the surface of the 
mould ih coatid with eh in oal dust, whit h given A 
smooth surf ui to tin future < asting These cohimua 
bung in uh hollow, th* n is jit another matter to 
arr mg* hi forr tin t astmg can be made - namely, tho 
cor* In tin lustin'i hi fore us, it would simply boll 
ml of non, coyi rul with straw anil loam to wbat- 
ryir thn kiio*< tin mtirnnl diomiter of the column 
bippinul to n quin T! - <me of course occupies 
tin cf ntrn of tin mould 

Tin < ast iron is *ru It* d with coke in a round lire- 
hi ,< k fnrnai e, calk d a rv/nda, the heat being urged 
bv means o' a jsiwcrful bhist, created by fannen 
n voJymg it a high sued 'Jbc molten metal ia raft 
from a tap at th* bottom of the furnaee into a 
malleable iron ladle, lined with clay, tram which il 
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m pourod into the mould through hole* called runnera 
or gattt When the mould is newly tilled, numerous 
jets of blue flame j/Mtu 1 from as many small holes 
pierced in the sand. Thou nirforations are neces¬ 
sary for the escape of ,ur mil otlu 1 gases product d 
by the action of the hot until on tin mould (/an 
muift also lie taken not to liavi the mould too 
damp, otherwuu steam is gwuiateil, whit li may 
cause holes in the tasting mil ivin force pait ot 
the metal out ot tht mould Tin Listing n minis 
covered up for a tirm in older to cool slowly, and 
is then re mo vi il by hi taking aw ly the Hind, uni 
drawing out the i on 

In thi iase ot allnttd, in ollurwisi oru 11mufiil 
pillar, the pittun would itqiim to In 111 it h 1 it loin 
pieces msteod ot two, liiciusi it is only 1 pi 111 
pattern that will 11*1111 out ol tin mould 111 liihis 
without tenting aw iy the sunl Winn a path in 
U neciBSarily in uh 111 bivual puns, it is diiwu 
O&t of tin mould hit by bit, to tin light 01 hit 
as thi fist may hi, and so puls I rum tin uul 
Without hieakmg it 

Suppose that a small ornimiutnl \ im no to 
surmount the jul) it, tin ii>iuuh 1 would pn pin tin 
pattern oi fins m a mnn iltboiib muuici Hi 
would first mould it 111 w ix 01 < 1 cy tiomwliuh 1 
east m plaster ot Patisismuli , finmthit, I'lin, 1 
east is taken 111 an illoy of tin md li id w Lm li, 
after being slmiply ilusid uul divided into tin 
required liumbci of pun , is mol as a pittiin 
to east fiom Ml oiniuuntil ]nttiins, sm h is 
figuus, si lolls, lui vi s into led mouldings uul the 
like, in undo in this wav, wluti\i 1 until tin 
ultimiti lasting is to Is pioduml 111 

Viry largi 1 ugun lyhuihis, p ms mil mu li 
vessils, aie 1 1st m loim moulds, whnli in built ot 
brick, plash ml vviili hum, Mini 1 o iti d with mil 
dust, and limlly ilrud by nn ms ol i lm this 
method is adopted w ltlt 1 u ^1 pi 1111 ob|i 1 1 -, whin 1 
pattern would ho c vpi lism , induliut t» w c istums 
of oik kind iu 11 quin d 

lion moulds, m iti d with blukh idol plumni o, 
liavc Kccntly lam mtiodund bu 1 istin_, pipi s 
mto, they on grcdlv mini i\pms,\i thin ni\ 
otlu 1 kind, but tin y inilih tin IouiiiIli todi-.pt use 
with a pattern, is, win 110m 1 111 uh into tin iiquiml 
foiin, tiny no not dtstioyi d likt moulds of s uul 01 
loam at eai h casting 

Bion/o and Inass an 11st 111 moulds pupuid 
with tun 1 hind thm that usi d J01 iron 1 ’iwtii 
and sum!u sott lmtillu illoys ue cist 111 briss 
moulds Tin typi toundii, on tin otlu 1 h uul, usi s 
moulds of stul, wliuli in now wnikid to 1 gn it 
extent by a in u him 

The viunty ot trtuhs piodiunl by hmndmg 01 
casting an viiy liunuious uuoiig otlu is vu iu iy 
mention lylimltis iisUnis pipu uigmis, be mu 
boilers, pumps, uul the In ivy > trts of in u him ly 
generally, gates, 111 1 nigs limps, gidis, findirs 
cooking vc'ssils, and the liki in non c muon, main 
portions of muchiiuiy md nunuums oruumnld 
ohjpits, ui brass siulptiue uul otlui winks ol 
art 111 bronze and tin mini cosily an t ils One ot 
tlio most rein trkahln 1 citings yit ivciutid tin tin 
requirements of modem engmcuim , w is tin cvhndoi 
of the hydraulic press usid tin laismg the tubes ot 
tbe Britannia Bridge It mcasuinl <) lief x I teeth 
molics, the metal be nig J 0 nicln s thn k md w cigln ,1 
upwanls of twenty tons It remaun il red hot foi 
tune days, and it w is siveu diys mini Ik lore nun 
could approach it to louiove tile s md Soli plate* 
foi steam hammers, and ioi either puiposcs, hvvi 
been east 11101 e than double this weight, but the 
same earo was not required in tin lr 1 xcu-ution In 
regard to sculpture, jnirhaps the most wonderful 
casting known is the colossal statue of Bavaria at 


Munich, finished in 1850, which stands 54 feet 
high, the face being equal to the height of a quo. 
It took eight years to cast, and the cost of the 
bronze used was about £10,000 

FOUNDLING HOSPITALS, establishments 
in ninth children that have been abandoned by 
tlnir paients and found by others, are nurtured at 
the public expensi Amongst the ancient nations, 
tilt sc institutions win not unknown, though as 
the law usually plieid tht powu of life and death 
111 tin hands of tin fvtlur, and permitted him to 
sill Ins ilnldun mto slavery, it is to l>e foaled 
Hi it intuitu uli, as inning 1 istc'rn nations at the 
fni-cut diy, w is tin usual modi of solving the 
ilifiiculty wliuh foundling hospitals arc intended to 
unit Desertion how tin uul ixposuic as less 
itionous were still lnon fiiquent crimes, and to 
unit tin si, tin rinjition mil education of found¬ 
lings win injuimd on jmv iti persons, to whom 
tiny win iissigui il in piojii ttv vVlnn tins menus 
of support f uh d, tiny wm pi otic ted by the state. 
Ilu Fgyptuns md I In bins in* praisul by the 

I I i-.su il histomns tor disi oui iging the exposure 
ol ml tuts I'll, piutm 01 exposing mf mts piob- 
ably ])riv.ulid ivm uinniLst flu (leiiiiame nations 
piiv 11ns to the mtiodin tion oi ( hnsti uiity , and 
though ’I w it us siys th it ml into nh was forbidden, 

III luluid, in pvrticiilu it is sud to have reached 

a baiful In edit F u thi pi nod at which 

< Inistnmtv hi 1 inn tli ate 11 ligum of tin Boinau 

eiiquii, 1 si nsihli i Inn ■ in tin spmt of legislvtion 
on tin silbjiets both ot nit udicldi mil i xposure 
is ipp in nt uul thou h tin I itti 1 is spoke not by 
(ribbon is one ot tin most stubborn limnants 
ol In itln ndom, it 11 idu illy gave wav anil the 
('luistiui iliuicli, it 1 viiy (ally piiintl, lent its 

I in iiura,t nn nt to the est iblishmi nt of foundling 

Imspit ils So i uly is tin btb 1 , 1 sptuiH of 

ioimdluig bospit il is ml to liivi i \isti el at 

I I ms Ilu iushop pi 1 iiuttid tin ilnldun to be 
ill posited in inilibh biMU villleh stood hi tore the 
1 it In di 1 1 , md . ivi tin m 111 iliiu'i to muuhirs 
ol flu 1 linn h but tin tii-t will inthcntieated 
ran is tint ol Mil m istiblisluil m 7 S 7 piobably 

III oln tinm 1 to tin 7 <>th ntuh of tin ( ouncil of 
Nni, wlmh 1 ii|oiiu il tli it 1 lions* Ml on id hi 1 stub 
li bid 111 1 uh town lm tin mi plum ot ilnldrin 
tbiiuhuuil by tin n puents It is piolnble, liow- 
i\ii tbit foumllmg hosjutils existid putty ixtcn 
stilly it in i uliii pi nod, is mention is made of 
the lie in tin eepituliru, ol the h ruikisk kings 
In 1 (» 7 (> 1 ioiuuUniL, )ios]utal w is established in 
Montpillui 111 1200 m bumbii k, m 1212 , inlUraie, 
111 l'loiiiui in 1 il 7 hi Nurnhirg in 1 U 1 , mParu, 
m 1 «>2 m \ n 1111a in 1 ISO In Frmic, the utihty 
ot tin-1 istiblishmints, which win the special 
lihour ot \ nn 1 nt di I*ml (q v 1 , was early called 
111 quistion uul litter* patent ot t hailts VII, in 
144 > athrnud th it m my poison* would make less 
dithiulty m ah unioning themselves to gin when 
tin v siw tint tiny wen not to hive the 1 barge of 
tin upbuilding ot thtir intuits’ In (urminy, tile 
*v stun ot toundlnic hospitils w as soon nh iniloued, 
tin duty of ri mug tin cluldii it being, as in England, 
impost d by 1 iw, tirst on the part nt* then on more 
distmt lilitiycs, whom filling on the parish, and 
list ot ill, on the state The reproich nude 
iioiuin ( athohe countries against this mart natural 
an mgi ment—that it tends to promote infanticide 

is sud to bnye been 111 no degrei established by 
st it istic al ina estimation* Tin 1 1 v olutionary govern¬ 
ment of France not only adopted the system of 
toiunlling hospitals, as it had been banded down to 
it, but in 1790 declared all children found to bo 
children of the state [enfants de la palne) Nay, u 
a still further premium ou immorality, it declared 
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that every gni who should deolaro her pregnancy and St Petersburg are among the largest in the 
•herald reoerro a premium of 120 francs' The world 

imperial government, m 1811, abolished this insane The Foundling Hospital in Iiondon WU Mtnb- 
enaotment, continuing, howex er, the arrangement by Imbed l>v»' ipt n u Thomas Oorain, a benevolent Milan 
which the foundling hospitals had becomi govern \ in 17.1'*, as ‘ an hospital for exposed and deawtan 
ment establishments, and the childnn, children of children’ Tlie gionnd in Guildtord street VM 
the state The systmi is still adhered to in Fianct, 1 pun lust <1 from tin Kail of Salisbury for £7000, and 
where foundling hospitals exist in most of tin 1 irge the art lutn t nt tin hospital w as Theodore Jacob- 
towns to the muubii of about 141 m Spun, j son The si, stt m ol foundling hospitals never having 

where the numbii is cstumtid at 70 md guui 1 bt ui appmu d m 1 ngliud, tin London hospital WM 

allymthe lloimnCatholic loimtiKs of Karope , ami ( < lunged m !7<>0to wind i( now is vi/ an hospital 
figures an brought funi ird to pirn, tint it h is foi pool illegilim iti tlnldion whose liuithorf am 

not exhibited whit would sum to 1« its obvious known 1 In . onnmttee piiwoimto admitting the 


tendency Tin numbu of iliildun eh posited in ilnl.l must b, siiistn ,1 of tin pu \ ions good iharacter 
the revolving u ulh it tin llospitd m I’.ms, in' uni j »r« s. nt moissitv ot tin mol hu T’lu miahfico- 
place ol min ising is su.l In flu nhmilis ot turn tor u,munoi is ulonitmuot i r i(l 'nu great 

the systt in to h im ilnninisln d in propot lion to tin ll imh 1 w is om of tin ilint bunt t n toi"S of the 

populitHin but tin st it. im nt is uttulv dinud lui pit il lb imlowul it w it h a m vginhoent oigan, 
by Ui i m ill mil Ihotist mt Millers 1 In i\|uust uni tiupniitli pel tunned Ins in itorio of the HeMiuih 
at ic mug i child to tin tgi of tw<l\< m tin in tin ilupil wlmh is still 11 h !>r (ted for its miuac. 
Hospil d it 1 ’ ms is f l*iJ ti xm s 42 it litmus oi x r l hough »Miy ittintnm is pud to tin health and 

trifle hss thin ltd Hit nioimnt tliit tin iluld is lomfoit ol lln iliildun of (In Foundling -to such 

m i im d il is w uohi d md it it s w 11 lit bi fss tlmi m i \ti nt imh < d, is \. i \ oil, n to unlit 1 In in for tho 


six pounds, it is iiinsidi ml th it ils i 


very small It H tin n inktibi I iii i n.istu, md i 
form tl htitnnuit is di iwn up .<1 my limn wlmh 
may hm bicn uvm ilou., with il m ol me pu 


to Im m hudships wlinli imm ot tin m most imoimtir tn 


ill, r lib in luu bun mloiimd In the physician 
lint tins do md xtt mi to tin lundit ol xverage 
Fn dish nn n md worm n linn an no foundling 


tn ill u m ilk who h it h> its 11 1 In r on its pi i on or hospit ils hi lln I lid. d s( iti s , but tin y exist 111 
othirwisc ol tin b oil it wlmh it wi< ihposiiid Misno ml in dmost ill tin stutis nl South, 
its si \ uni its driss It i linn m-piibd by i’ Vim in i 

nn'iln al nun uni liunhd om r to tin nuisis Vt lOUHTVlN ibisin oi p t foi tin supply of 
Pans,cull iluld n lomnuti'd In i |s< i d mils 1 fnsli iiiiiiuni. w ilu linn mi fonntiins of every 
main of whom ir< lilumd on tin piiiiu.M, md f,, Mn m ,| u ,{ |y from tin smiph spang with its 
paid 40 ce utmu i d i\ Oth. 1 nmsi s m bioimlit m 1 „ tl in il bxsin to tho most i Inborib md ornamental 


paid 40 ee utmu iiliy Olio 1 lints, s 111 blouglit ill 
from tin count tv in i um < - ki pt l»s tin llospitd, stuntiiu foi tin ilispl iv oi supply ot winter In all 

which ntum counting tin iliildun dong with' M toinitimi hut bun lonsiduid us ]mbha 
their new mutlieis 1 'lu iluldnntlui bmrdid out , „„, m ,nu nts ot tin pu iti st unpmtuuo, and where 
an msputid twin i y ir by bn d nu dn il nun tin somcc foi tin 11 supply h is not been'piovultxl by 
appointed for the pmposi , but tin sitrvi ill uu < is ]u fn n ,,,, tin spot iiuiiiin i hibom and i \p< ndttiiro 
too often mgligmt, mil i onsupu ntly lln ti.vtiiunt ] llV( ,,ltui )„. n uiumid to nmki up foi tho 
of the children l>> no in. ms such is huomlmi to ,|, In u my Tin sph mini \<|tu ducts (<| \ ) ot the 


their In ilth lln Jim nts, aiul mdu d tin u 1 itions 
of the tluldren, an pinmttid to iiclum tin m it 
any pi nod or tin y mu l» 1,,'illv ulopbd l>v nu\ 
Fri in h ut i/i n wlio is in x lomlitum to nnmtiui 


lloin ms in instxiuis ol tin import uil light in 
which tin v a r ud(d tin fount uns ol tin ir utus^ 
I vi iy lonii in towii hul it h ist om ujmilmi tho 
w it. I floio win, li w 11 distribute d to is ui iny toiill 


Motwitb t Hiding tin pue mtmns oi which < u „ ,,(!,< [,opiil it ion n'(um d 


French writirs hoist, tin nnutxhlv miniigst tin , 
‘infants of the st iti ’ is v,i> pppillm I In u 
avengi hfi it is s ml docs mt t send four m irs 
r >‘2 jKrient dying dm mg tin Inst y, n, uul 78 p< i 
cem,t during the hr-t tw,|v, m us Huh 11 mil 
of 10(1 foundlings thus t<a<h 111 ig, ot t vttvi 


l dity i tin In 1 obpit of i fountain, and 
iltlu u h tin v in fn ipu nlly m uh miIiji c ts ol great 
displiy uul 111 I_inln 1 m i, th, limst fount uuh uro 
tin,si win ii lln w itc i is tin grr itrsl orioiment 
In tin iiiiddh ins fountuiiH ot gnat le.iuty arid 
\ mefy oi bum win bult, but tin umlnl nature of 


whereas m tin g< in i il popiiUtum ">0 out ol 100 tin slim tun w is m vi r lost sight ot Nduu tunes 
bve to twxntv om As might uitmdh Is miji t spr.ng w xs mind ov< i for piotiitum with a 
posed, those who do suivui md n uslnnd into ]„ ul tifu) vault, uul t st ituc ol tin pattern sunt 


the world without fin mis m mens, i onstitiiti a 
large jnupoition of fin thuvis iml prostitutes of 
the country f*t tin m.ih loiivuts md juisornrs 
of France,'! ! pel ciut u f mndl mgs, and ft mill 


pi u i d m i nu hi with x b ism l« low to ionium the 
w iti i Iti tow ii i w In ic x ritunbi r r,l ]« neons might 
ncjuiu to dnw d om turn, i lugi liisin w is 
tinted with t pill u m tin until, from winch 


foundlings form om tilth of tin numbs of tin , ]>■]>< s itdiabd ill louiul i u Ii with its si | unite jot 
public housxs cit prostitution tin .jhc sfie.n of , to supply tin iiummg wati i wluli tin hum wan 
the propriety of i ueoiiri„iiig sicru v bv the usi of | U m d lor w ishmg tin pitchers M uiy • ximplan of 
the turning box, oi of i msing tin pin nts op. nly i ph,* Viml of lonnt mi i, m im On tin following page 
to deposit the child! in in th. hunts ol in oihcu, H i, pu-u nt< u i fount mi it Vitirbo, iii tho i’apal 


has been, and is still discussed v ith n mil kcinmsx st, wlun thcr 
mFrance The arguimnt in favour ot the turning turn 'Jhc pillu i 
box is that by which the whole institution is «titu«, or ha one 
defended \ir, tint it tends to discourage inlanticnli, ,, U iumitil stn um 


St ,ti i wlun thcr ui minyc.f tin simi deserijl 
turn 'Jhc pill ii i homdinus sitriiiounted hy a 
stitm, or lii J one oi more simile i basins, witll 
oin umi til stn um uul pt< ot w.itir falling from 


and Btatistica an sud to In ritlur iu f ivour of it, tier to tn r A In mtunl Icmntim of this nature 
ur this point of view But there an many otlm < xiwtc <1 in tin roy il pile, it Linlithgow, and a 
obvious considerations of morality uul public policy .copy of it his hi iiith Ineo crccbd m front of 
to be taken into account wlmh would s, rvc to! Jlol^mod 1 ala'e 

counterbalance this adyantige, ivtn supposing it j j„ ni(M ],< u turns flu brunch have distmguuhed 
to be real Many Protestant st iti “ hav< rstab- J the msc hii> bv tin ir m igrulu< nt fount.uns, tboso 
tubed foundling hospitals , and those of Moscow | 0 f p wft and V utsulh s bemg almost unrivalled. In 
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F oiitnn i (iinncli, Viti ibo 

the water is thrown \ltlumgh Rome has lost fom 
fifths of tlio nquidlirts which so 1 uixlily <tup|ili< (1 
her ’With fresh w.itu in thi tinns of tin F’mpm 
she is still unsurpassed fill tin nuinbir Unity, uni 
utility of tin public fount mis which adorn In t 
streets and pi u i s 

Modern fountains in , for tin mo t put cnhiilv 
ornamental 1 his ansis limn tin modi in modi ol 
distributing wilier m pipes thiough tin hou t i 
making tlm slit 1 1 lount mm to a pint i\ti nt 
nsehiss It is found lnnvt v 11 , thit oui town popu 
latinos—both man uni hi ist ikjiiiii worn public 
supplies of w ilci, and tin si ut now liu c ly Mippht d 
by the lmmeioits dunking fount mis wli eh m hi mg 
constnuted in ill oui juiiu ipil towu< 

FOUNTAIN \\ iti i is ii pri m iiful In i iblically 
by aiound hall, hiving w u y ■dupes ot blue mil 
white, l>arwa\s, lalhd a lount mi 

FOTTQUE, Fi.u nuu nlli imui ii K vi.i lUnns 
l*. Moiip, a umdirii Gtimin luthor, w is in unison 
of the Pi ussi ui j>i in i al ol this mini, distinguish! d 
m tlio Si \ i. n Stirs’ W ir Born at Brandi libin g, 
12tl» Ftbriuiy 1777, F until is 1‘inssnn ollner 
in the eimpsigus ol J7*>— ind 1 sl i Hu mtuv il 
between tin so < impugns w is ihiutttl to litiruv 
pursuits in the routitrv mil tin test ol his lilt was 
Client iltirnatcly in Fins iml on lus istiti it 
Nonnhausen, and Bubsiquinth it lTalk III dud 

in Beilm, 2Id January 181 • F appeaud first 
under the name l’ulh gun, is tr inslitm oil mantiss 
Jftmancia, and authoi ot some i llusions m tin spirit 
of Spanish jioc'try But tin \orsi h gcnils and uld 
German pootry attiuitul lum most strongly , this 
was eviuced in nunuious lomanns, in pinso ami 
verse, which mcturi tin old lite of imdieiwl Fniropt 
Among the Ixst known of these an tu'jurri, tin 
SchlaniienliHtiei (1809)- thi lust woik to which F 
attached Ins real name - J)< r Zaulxn ntn, F>if Fain U n 
I'htodolf’s, and (/mime huectssful in exhibiting 
many of the beauties ol the romantic school, hi is 
yit chargeable with all its extraviganet s. Stiunmg 
too often after fantastically uunitural concuts, he 
KecmB fascinated by the antique life which he pit 
tures, rather merely from its qn unt contrast w ith 
modern manners, than as a form into wluth the life 
of actually living nieu had shaped itself in former 


times He has himself edited a selection of Ids 
works (AuMru'tiMte Werke, 12 Bde, Halle, Ifttt) — 
F’s first wife, Kajioi ivw von Bhust, is also knows 
m Germany as a productive authoress. 

FOUQUIER TTNVIULE, Anj-oinis Qtnnmir, 
the notorious public accuser in tlio French Revolu¬ 
tion, was born in the village of Heroucllcs, in the 
department of Aisnc, m 1717 His early career was 
immoral, hut insignificant On the outbreak of the 
Revolution, he figured as one of the fiercest demo 
mats By Robi spici tl, lie was appointed, first, a 
mi lulu r, then dim tot and puhhi accuser, of the 
| l.i volution try Tribunal Without education, coa- 
! si u in o, or si nsi ot justice, hi c\ei uted with brutal 
1 epitliy the bloody oiileis of the Comimtttsi of 
1 Fiiblu Sifit.y In re fin me to this feature of his 
] eh n ulii, his i ountiy un n my that ‘he had no soul 
| not iu n th it ot a tig< r, which at h ast pretends 
I to hi pli ixul with whit it devours’ Incapable of 
fro ndship, or of my thing iveu remotely allied 
lo generosity, lu systiiuitn illy abuidonid his 
suoussivi loulpitius m thin hour of not'd, and 
suit to thi m 'll)old without the slightest com- 
i pum turn, Bully mil t n pn mil, l> niton and Hebert, 
kobi qiu ru mil St lust He himself died by the 
guiltotnu, m i iow iidly iunuiti, 7th May 1795 
FOUR F VANGF’T [STh, put of a linger group 
of lsl mils know u is tin 'Ittilit Apo^tln, lie off the 
w i st i nil mi i ol tin iiit of Migillin 1 hey are 

ibout lit ~>2 if 6, 1 long 73 5' VV The eight 

othu lxlmilx, with i ich tiny in ilasseil as above, 
urn ibout 1 “> mi 11 m 1 ui thi i out into the l’auhc 
F'OT/lt IjVKBs, i i ham of lonnutid sheets of 
w itn m Win onsiu, 1 luted Stitis, in fed chiefly 
by springs mil imm through their outht, the Gat 
fish, t north iasti ru tonne of the Mississippi 
Flu y in nivigibk foi sti mi holts, and drain a 
i In mtifiil countiv M idison, tin cipitil of thi 
stiti, stmds on (hi stnp ot 1 mil which scparites 
tin tippi rmost ol tin si rns limn tin mil in older 
} OURt'UOA \, a genua of pi mts of tin mtural 
oi ill i A nun i/Huh" m uly alln.1 to Ague (q v ), 

| but with ht mu ns slnntir th ui tlie lonilli Thi 
spitus ue ill tiopu tl lln leivis of some — 
(in haps ot ill—ol tliun vn Id i film similar to 
tin I’ll i Flvv obtained Horn those ot spei ies of 
At/avt 

IOURIUR Trvv Bunsn Tuselii, Bakov, a 
distinguish)d Fiench mitlumitieian, was horn of a 
uspietibh 1 unify at Aimm, 21st March 1768 
lb bee uni a pupil, mil at the vgc ot 18, a professor, 
m the imhtiry school of bis native place He was 
ifluwanls nmoved to the ummd school in Pans, 
uni tin n to (Ju Poly tec lime, and accompauied Gene- 
i d Bonaji u ft to 1 _ypt Besult s perloimiug political 
sil v uis on this oieasion, he w is secretary to the 
Intiilut tl J i/nfiti ami in attive contributor to the 
I fVsci t/Auii df 1' I the niaste*rly historical 

uitroilm turn to which is fiom his pen On return¬ 
ing to J i un e, he vvis ni ide prcti t ot the department 
of LsFre in 1S02 an oftiLe whieli he held till ISIS, 
and was ireitul baiou in 1808 As prfifet, he 
suectviLd in draining the marshes, in Bonrgoin, near 
I a on, which, had for centuries batik d all attempt* 
On the return of Napoleon from Elba, F issued a 
royalist proclamation, not withstanding w hioh he was 
ippomted by Napoli on prfifet of the department of 
tin Rhone but w.cs shortly after removed. He now 
took up his abode m Paris, and devoted himself 
ivilusively to science Thi Academy of Sciences, 
which in 1807 had crow nod Ins essay on the propa- 
gition ot heat through solid bodies, chose nun a 
im mber in 1815, and afterwards secretary for life, 
conjointly with Cuvier He died 16th May 1836 
His most famous work is the Thione Analyttgue 


de la Ckcdewr (Pm 1622), m which 1 m applies new 
methods of mathematical investigation. An allied 
subject is discussed m his Mimovrt mr let Tempera- 
lures du Globe Terrestre el de* Espaee* Planitairet 
(Par, 1827) Besides heat, he occupied himself 
with the theory of equations, which received from 
hun important improvements Hts Work, Analyst 
de* Emualtont Dt ternunees, distinguished both for 
its substance and manner of cx]> 08 itiou, was left 
unfinished, and was published after Ins death by 
Navier (Par 18'U) 

FOURIER, Fj,A\fois Makh, f'n u les a Fromh 
Socialist, vvis born at lit s.inyim, \pul 7, 177-’ ilia 
father, a mi i chant, li ul him climated in an 
academy at Brsmym for his own piofeHsinn H< 
distinguished lumstlf by lna jurst vuauie and 
success m study, md ixtdkil m gmgi ipliy unit he 
matics, miiRK, and the n dural sca-mix Ik lift 
his studit s yvitli rigrt t to t nti i u|mn the dutn s of a 
merchant’< tkrk, wluili be pci fountd witli /t il nul 
intogiity at l.yon, limit n, M irsi ill,, md llonlt mx 
He also trait Ikd m tin intenst ot his imployns, 
not only in I i m< (, but m Holland and (krininy 
III tinHt jourmys inti itsnhiucs, nothing uu iptd 
his obsm itmn , ht notid tlimitc, tultim popu 
lation, piibln md pm »tt tdiliti s, and rum inland 
even the topoguphy of villigts, md tin ilimtnsnms 
of buildings with ist imshimg tom ut llislitlnt 
diul ill 1781, h iving linn ibout •i.'itlOO, w hu h lit 
became posHi>s>tul ol in 17*) l and iimstnl m truli 
at Lyon 'Jlus w is log. m tin Ik\olution and In 
was thrown into prison md umipt !1< d to suit two 
years as a cai iliy toldnr Dis< haigi d on in mint 
of illtn sh, In uktuind t inploMin nt in i nun nitik 
house it "Mustilli, whin ht mi < ui]>loy ■ tl to 
superintend the dt stmt turn of m minima oiuntity 
of rue, lit Id fm bighti pints, m tin mnlst ol i 
scarcity of food, until it nul bet turn unlit fm ton 
sumption This uiiumduio i illul lie, ittuitum 
to the frauds uni ikiplit ilit s of toinnitiu, mid In 
deyotod Ins span tunc to tin tinly of souilpioli 
lems, until lie d vilopul the syvtim of Soti iIimii 
to which his nunc is imnmmdy givtn 'lint, 
system is tontamiil in scititl works, wiittt u md 
published under ibsi mil nang i m mint uu i < In 
1808, lie pnldfilii il hi I'/imw </t s tjmilii Mam 
Uteiits ct il“i JJntnuii koiuu/ii (lluoiv ot tin 
Foui Movumnts, md of tin lunml Untunm ■ tf I 
the Human I! ut' In 1SJ2, lie pindiuid hit 'Itmh 
iC Astormtioa haiif'lu/iie Aiiumh (Initial on 
Domestic and Vginulfuiil VmijiiiIiuiu , m 1SJ 1 ) 
he Xmireuu JMiiiul' 1 ntluilru l it hontli /' (lht 
New Imlilstii il and Sot ul \\ .rid) , in 18 (I, /’«./.» 
ft CliuikitaiimiiL th ' Jtiur Sdtt Sand Snnnn it 
Owen, puninttant f J vsnu«(ion <t /’jii'/ih (Sums 
and QuaehunH of t.h< 'lwo Sicts of St Siniomm^ 
and Owtmtis, promising Assotiatmri and Fro 
cress) , in 181 r i, La 1 uw-ir !ntluilru, Vanin, 
hepugnanle, Mnutmiji n, it CAutnlotf, tlmluilut 
Ifaturelle, (\>mbmn, A th n i/ inti 1 / ulupie, ihmnitnl 
Quadruple Ptuduit (F*ll>,t Industry, Fragmentary, 
Repulsive, and lying md tin \utidott, a JSatural, 
Combined, Attrai tnc, mil I ruthful Industry gmnig 
Quadruple Products) J hon woiks, written m tin 
midst of commcrcnl pin suits, mil puldishtd at long 
tutervals, by means of Ins small sayings, found tor 
many years few ri udirs, md no disciples. Towards 
toe close of lus life, a small group of uitclla tual 
men accepted his views, and gatli. red round lnm, 
to learn the details of Jus socul systuu fiom lus 
own bps. He was unweuricd m lus eflorts to 
interest men of (Hiwer or capital, who eould gm 
his theones the best of piattical realisation, and for j 
many of the last years of his lift wuitt d patiently at i 


a certain hour every day, expecting to lie visited by 
auch a patron. His less patient disciplrs probably 


hastened his death by nnmattm and juratfW efforts 
at realisation He died in Parts, October 8, Ml?, 
FOURIERISM, toe Social Systran Invehtad ^ 
Charles Fourier, is c rat tamed m hw published 
works, in a huge collection of unpublished M88., 
and m the writings of Consideiant, Ltschevallier, 
Rnsbatn, md others of lus tliscijtles. It differs 
maternity tiom the systems of Cummtiuiam stnotly 
so calk tl, and ill other soual theories, and )W 0 - 
ksRis to In bend ujHtn natural laws, and capable i 
of being tan ml out on nmthiumtiial prmciplea, , 
as fi\i d anil iiitim ns those of geometry, rriiuuo, 4 
tn lolmirs Tin earth and human society, Fourier 
taught, an m llitn < rmle and infantile stage Th# 1 
(itiloti ol tin late will ht 80,(Ml years, the latter ; 
portion ol which will be its dee lining (those, as the 
(iiLsint is its isuncLmg The middle term will he 
a long lulled oL mitnuty, piospenty, ami hnppi- 
ntss \\ lint u i e ill i iv llihiition, Fourier touaiaors 
i I til si md iiu(ii tit 1 1 ciniditioii, with poverty, crime, 
igmirmit, idkiuss, itjmgnnnt toil, disease, w anting 
wais, giiuiil mtit'iiiiism, oppreaHieu, and misery 1 
He lit lit \t d that Avton item would produeo general 
mlics honesty* ittiutm eml vaiitd industry, 

In il tli, June, uni iiuimimI Imppiuiss Consider¬ 
ing ittrictums and u pulsions the governing forces 
nt ill iiilim, ami (hit (mil lias distributed them 
Im tin li i]i]iiiu ss of all Hi i i re iluri h he held that 
‘ litre tiom ui (ne)Kirtioiiil to distums,’ or that . 
tin ihsu i in (tihsieim el mi n, tin u aptitudes and 
im Im itioin, il tiny loiild have five sni(H!, would 
inf il I d>l y pi od in i lie lngli.sl (imilition and greatest 
Inppim ss of ivliu li tin y uu t i|ialile He believed 
m a lumifhil hiimonj, Hewing fiem and nntermg 1 
m (.ml, the uithei ot all liuimenus, and that 
thin is tin ri leu I prim ipk of ‘ umvt isal analogy ’ 
Smug tli it ill tbni"s, fintn stins and planets to 
itonu, iimgi tin msi Lt s in groups anil hi nos, accord¬ 
ing to ii it im lived law i of uttl u I loll and ri (lulsion, 

In 1 ibouii d to iIihi mi r the kind ol human souefcy 
tint mu t in nlu illy lonn itw If in oladnitce to 
those Im i JJu, is tin Assoiuitioii or Flmlaostury, 
w Im h is to uinsist ot 400 lirmlmt or 1800 nii- 
soiis, yv liu h mmilii i ht tomiil miliukd tin wdiole 
t in li ol hum m i ipuitus Tin se hIiouM Jive m 
ooi iioroi list i dilo i in tin untie of a largo aud 
hit oly i ultiv iUd dooi mi, uid ltiiiuidod with woik- 
sliops, studio i, md ill tin qipliaiiua of industry 
md ul, as will u ill tin humus of amusement 
md pit i uu Wlon tin laitli in covered with 
pdtiiH ol ittrntivo mdiiHtiy, the nssouiattons will 
ilso uuit> in gioups md tints, under a unitary 
govt rniiii nt lion mil In but one language and 
tun goi i nmi< nt, md tin only ainiies will be. the 
gri it I'oliistiiil ai iins, wliuh will drum swamjis, 
niigiti il< si i Is, (dint fori ,ts, noil eflut tno 
aim hoi itum of ilimitis 'Hit systi m ot 1 ouner 
doi s not pin]oM to di sttoy, but ratlin to conserve 
jirojn rtj, (kmuCioii, and lurcditiry lights, nor does lt 
wai dijutly with oionlsoi ulignm lht prujierty 
of the Associ itom !■ to !» held in ahuns, and too 
wliolt pro.lm t ol tin iinluHtu il and u ttstic groups { 
is to l« divnbd into twilit (nuts, ol whicJl five 
jurts uu tlm to Idiom, loin to • ipital, and three 
to tilt ut lln apniriwnts in to In of v arums 
prats md tin t-tyhs ot hung to vaiy in luxury 
uni mst , Imt tin ponnst ikihoii in the Association 
it not only to Ihj wturi of uni.fort, but his IUOU-- 
nium of i ojoy mi ots will In gieiter than too present 
i-oi ml an m • mt ut-s i in,i < to princes and nulhcnt- 
aircs, while th. »• will have ojaned to theta 
pkoKiins of which tiny can now scarcely have e 
< oik i jdion I he uonomics of the large scale ia 
the ITcil uistery ictluc* by two thirds the expenses 
of living, while an attraf tive aud scientific industry 
would quadruple the (irodut ta of civilisation. 
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The passions of the human soul to which the 
system of Fourier would give full scope, he described 
as the five sensitive— sight, hearing, taste, smell, 
touch, four affective- friendship, love, ambition, 
and paternity , three distnbutier —the emulative, 
alternating, and composite Tn these he found tlie 
springs of industry mil true society Emulation, 
toe (lcsiro of sweess, honours, rewards, is the 
great stimulant to rxirtion , alttrnation of implov 
mentx makes wink i nuiitum, and the com 
posite passion riqumi rornlmutioiis of (harm anil 
enjoyment whn h only \sxneution cun gn< M my 
attempts h im hitn muh v fi w in J’rimt, ami 
morem Airnriex to etny tin nle.is of I'outiei into 
praetical nihsitmn, but tin y hm all been on i 
small si ah, ami with niadiquit' >m ms mil li m 
result! d in failun Wli it> v< r u< in ly think of tin 
system in its pi months 01 its tin onto il diet lop 
ttient, nothing <au In foimdid upon tin fulun of 
such experum nts It it mains to Is piuvul win tin r 
hlftn in nntun , m its pn si nt stall, is cipibh of 
carrying out mu 11 ssfully a mu i il «yst< m so with 1\ 
varying horn all existing soeiil <«mbtions Tin 
moral nhjietions to Iiiiuiiinii an tlut it ip[>t us 
to make luxury, ambition, amt hi nxml d» lights tin 
end ofexistemi tin im i ntiu s and r< w mis to ill 
exertions, amt (hut the p issions of mm wluii lift 
111 thr perfiet fruilom vilmli tins systim requires, 
would lead to rmmms di nun ibsatiom Tin inswt i 
is, that ‘ ittraetions an propoitumil to di stums, 
and that these i t ssi s In long to tin pi cm nt st iti, 
and are incident to tin jmiirty mil ri puasutns of 
civilisation, but umhl not exist m i lnu hoi i< ty 
wliuh luims the qui stum AY Intel i tim sot u ty > 
Whateicr in ty Ik thought ot tin pi n tu ability ot 
tho system, its study m the win ks ot Koiirn r is lull 
of suggistums to tin student m sociology 

FOUltNl ISLANDS ( m< I'o iuhiio m (timed), 
a group of ihuiit ttO mil ill isi unis in (hi liiimu 
Archipelago, lntwun Nu nil md tS unos, on tin 
eastern eoist of Asutu I’m Li > 'I In 111 girt of 
these nhts is ibout Im miles m uu mt 

FOWEY, ot FOA, i homugh ton ii mi tin south 
coast of rotnwall, on tin u'ht b ink ot tin mir 
Fowtv, mills Ninth south m i st ot Limiteston 
It is shdtmd by lulls ami Ins imid putunsque 
Bccntry, mile siiehtls, vml |uoiuoutoi u s 'I In 
hatbour admits lirgt iissils at all stubs of the 
tub, md its i n ti un t is guiidid by time lints 
Tho eliii'f business is cite lung md euiing pil 
chirds, wliuli, witli ‘i lima stone ’ uni non ore, tonu 
tile in un i x polls 1' si ut 47 ships mil 77b nun to 
tho mige ot t'dus by I du ml 111 in 1117 It 
was buimd by tin l'liiuh in 14 r i7 md tikeu by 
Fairfax in 1040 lb*j> (lMil) 1150 

FOWL (Got io (/(/ allud t" tin Lit toot U"! 
to floe, atuLpeihips to icvy I v word oiigmdly 
aynonjminis w ith hiut, mil still imploycd in tint 
signification, but ilso tu e nun h mem lestiutnl 
sense, is the design itiou of the' gi min ot Itilds 
( OnJlun ) to which tlu common Dimustic 1‘owl ((■ 
domesturu') belongs Tins genus gn i s its name to tin 
important ordit of Oalltnactou* Jimh, el so celled 
from their well known habit of sniping tlic e nth 
in march of food, /fiuniM (Lit ScrajKi k) and is 
included m the family r/Mnanitln, with phemints 
tingopans, JU Tlu ginetil fouu and tin iliiru 
ters of the bill, bet, to , igin with those of tin 
pheasants , but the crown of the he id is generally 
naked, ami furnished with i fleshy tomb, tht base of 
the lower nntulilijes also bt.uiui, fleshy lob s or 
ipattlci, eharmteis which are most conspicuous m 
the males , and the t ul is very different from that 
of the pheasants, and, indeed, xerv singularly formed, ] 
being composed of fourteen feathers m two nearly j 


vertical planes, or as if a horizontal tail were folded 
together, so as to make a sharp angle at top, tho 
two middle feathers being the uppermost, and m the 
males elongated beyond the rest, and gracefully 
arche'd The tad coverts of the male are also very 
ample, and the feathers of tho back of tbe head and 
of tin nc i k are either elongated and loosely webbed, 
forming the hackle* so muih valued hy anglers for 
dressing artificial flies, or uri otherwise modified to 
si in tin purpose of adornnunt, characters which 
ire also sonn turn s exhibited ill a very mb nor 
[ degree m the fi in ih sex Tin legs of the male are 
armed with spurs is in tin pin asants of which 
niui h un is in idu in the i onibats of these birds 
imong themsiliis ill of them being very pugna 
cions They in ill polygamous, and unable to 
< mime tin pi i s* in i of i m il 'Iluynit all natives 
ot the I ist Indus and of tin M ilavau Ar< hipcl igo 
i‘ rom w b it e mint i y in 1 it w h it pi nod the Domestic 
Fowl yi is originiMy lntiodimd into Europe, is 
Uni ii tain 'Hie >< m uns ol Egyptian ubiquity 
e irry us back to i pi nod whin it w is appan ntlyf 
unknown in 1 gypt, md tin re is mi distimt allusion 
bi it in tlu Old Tistiiiunt , but it seems to have 
beiii i imiiinm m tin south of Luiopc from the 
i irlu st up s of Lmopi in i ii ihs ition T he cock was 
surid to Apollo, to Me re my to Mus, and to 
l'suilapnn It w is ti^ured on tlmim mil Unman 
(oms mil gems it highly i ilmd tor its t mirage 
md pugn icily md spott of i m k lighting was a 
fiMiiiute mu both v uli tin (utiks mil the bomans, 
as it is imoiigst tlu ( him si tlu M il iy s, and many 
otlu i n itions at toi pii si ut day, md in former 
toms was unongst ill ilissi-, ol so< n ty exen lit 
Biitun Si e (oik in hum I lie. Domestic I'okl 
ipjie us to hut In i n known to the muent Bntons 
In ton tlu limn in un Him mil when the South 
Si i Isl mds win tn ,t united by f uiope ms, it was 
found tin n in tin s mu donn tu did st iti and 
I tin tt ll o Milk lighting w is tnliud to In i fashion 
iibh imusuiunti* tin mi im nitius I lit native 
loimtiv ot tin Dnmistn 1 owl is not i ei t imiy known, 
nm is it 11 it un wlut tin spdiis is in its oiigmal 
st ib I lu am unt (links stum times c illeel it till 
/V i sioii lln 'I indium e it h is In e n siqipostd to be 
initne ofPusii, but tin ii is nothing else to Hup 
port this opinion, mid it si i ms likely i uough that 
this xppi II vtiou in iy it most only ludu iti its intro 
duet ion into (<mtt fiom 1‘usii Tin luugli Fowl 
ot Indu, tlu fust spims oi (itillut known m its 
wild slate to n etui ilists, w is loi some time supjKiscd 
to be tlu 011,111 ot tlu Doinistn I owl blit to this 
opinion tlnii m stiong uhpciioiis in the very 
ptiiilur i him tu of sonn ot tilt feathers which 
distinguish tin Jtuigh 1 owl, lunl ot whuli no trace 
i eel ippt irs m the Dome sen L'owl Mon recently, 
the Bmkiia fowl mil other spuus hive been 
disi o\ md in ,1 n a ind otlu r islands ot tin Eastern 
\ichipehgo, mole m ills iisuublmg the Doine'stic 
I'owl md tin dif-tiilmtion of tin litter through 
tin islmds of tlu l’aiitii.On in is fevouiablc to 
I flu In hit tint it denied its Iiiigin from that 
j ii Lion, but still tin idi utitie itum of the ipt'cies 
I nm uns difficult and some naturalists incline to the 
opinion that the Doinistn howl miy be derived 
fiom intermixturi of (lestliu t wild laces 

riu IUmsiv a Fowl |(i JlunLvtt), native of Java, 
Ts extremily sunder to some ot tin domestic 
vanities, indeed Sir Al llliam lardim says ‘Many 
Bantams so nearly rest mbit this bird, that there 
would be great tlitficulty m miking a distinction. 
Tlit comb is large uid lohed, or dinblated, the 
colours are brilliant, steel blue- md clnstnut, black 
and yellowish brown, the hackle's abundant and 
golden orange, some parts of the plumage exhibit¬ 
ing a very line play of colours. A very similar 
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species, or a variety of the same, but rather larger, 
is found in some parts of continental India.' Very 
similar also is the Bronzed Fowl (G omens), found 
in Sumatra, a bird resplendent in metallic green, 
purple, and late but nf which the comb has the 
upper margin unbroken , the w attics are combined 
into one attached to the mitre of the throat, 
and the neck feathois do not assume the Jiailh 
character, which appors in the neighhoiuhood ot 
the tail alone 'llu.ee pec uluintu s also belong to 
the Fork iaiii n l<owi (G fmaitu* or JavuntaiH ) 
a species very abundant in the jungles of I iv i, ami 
often to be sun on tlun outshiitH ueulytwo feet 
m length from tin tip of tin lull to tin extumitv 
of the tail A still lugu species it mdud, thou 
are not rithu vineries tlun spoils is the 
Gigantic hom, feo lorn, or kiim Imhvi (</ 
fjtganteus) of hum it) i with double wattle nndoi 
the thro it almiid uit li uhl, s on till laid, mils, mil 
upper put of the bails, _,ieui mil rt ililit.li u'llow 
the jirinujial eolours mil tin height umsnhrildv 
more thin two fut I'ln It m 11 1 on l ((/ iV>« 
tirratu), ibuudmt m the lughu muxled distiii Is of 
India, where it is much “ought dtu by I'umpi m 
spin-bum n is about upul m si/i to in ordmity 
Domtstu Fowl, but is moil sh ndi 1 md pi mini in 
its form, tin i oinb of tin m di is lugi mil its 
mirgm hroLi n tin lolnui irt mh uni In iiitilul 
but a runuhibli piuihititv is exhibited in tin 
liackb fi ithi rs whnli m ti iiuiii iti d b\ il it hinny 
jilatis of a goblin ot m_* mloui into whnli tin 
shaft eximids 01 tin sh dt thn ki imi' r uni tiinu 
nitmg aluuptlv pos list to i liitthdon blsi 1 1• tn 
and disi m siibstanii Ida tin tips ot soitn of tin 
feathers ot the u iv wing 

Of thi Domistu 1- owl thin arc some vi rv im urns 
varutils, of w tin h soim n durabsts li in attimptui 
to constitute distimt spa n s, p u tn ninth tin Mi 10 
Fow r (<7 morm ), rirtK win m British poultry 
yartlH, ritnarkibli tot tin bliik mloui of tin )mto* 
ti’UW (thi until Louiirigol (In bom s(, and tin dull 
pm pie ot tin mnih, uitths md skill, tin SnisV 
Foyyi (G h(iioht*) Miy mnninm m t hm i uni 
tTajinn, with pi imsti uni md skm ot tin sum dole 
colour as tin -N'gm lend I nt tin fit h n rn n li cl>1 \ 
white, tin mmli mil w dll' purpli tin ti it In l , 
With Wilis ill uiutid uni silks md tin I ltiKol CM> 
(prolubly a mi ( ik< Im 1 I I//11 O) I ow I (<, in-/m s) 
whnli his ill tin It itlu n htindni hi uly it light 
ftuglii) tn tin liodv 

Tlur an d so s tin tn s ot tin Ilium stir Jowl 
rcmukibli for ssli it in i\ b lonsidiiul ino.istrn 
Blties- as tin want of 1 1 id and of onu of tin list 
vertebra tin ptisinu of in id lition >1 spur on i u h 
leg (Doikmgs ' snpi i duunl mt combe, < n sts nr 
tufts of liai kit b din i i iiih'i id of inmbs, tidts of 
feathers springing fwin thi lowu jiw (tin ''IHhusn 
Fowl ), &i mil thin an in my v irn tics i sb i nail 
by keepers of jxudtry of whnli the most important 
are—1 Thi Gvwi iowi with ire t mil ah tub r 
body and showy cohnns, \ dm d dso for the ill la a y 
of the flesh and of tin < _gs although the iggs ir< 
rather small It is this bn id whuh is inn d for 
cock lighting, and so unwn is thi pugnacity 
which cbarai tenses it, tb it broods si aroi ly fi ithi red 
are occasionally found to havi uducid thunsilvn 
to utter blindness by thi lr i omb its Soim poultry 
keepers think it good to hut i ginn mik in thur 
jioultry y ird, on account of tin mipinvi im nt of the 
quality of the fowls sent to tin t ible, but it is 
almost needless to say, he must like the prototyjx 
of .Robinson Crusoe, be sole monirch of all he 
surveys. 2 The Dorking Fowl, so niinid from 
Dorking, m Sorrey, where it lias long been bred 
in great numbers for the London market a breed 
characterised by an additional spur on each leg, 


often of a white colour, with short legs; one of the 
most useful of all breeds, both for excellence of 
flesh and for abundance of egg*. 3 The PoUBK 
Fowl, black with a white tuft, a breed very extol* 
sivcly reirul m Fiame, Fgvpt, &c, little inclined 
to Intubation, but \a!uod for an almost uninter¬ 
rupted hying of eggs 1 The Spanish FoWX, 
\uj sinul ir to the Tolish, but larger, and laying 
hrger iggs on ucount of which it is now much, 
valued, ami Mivumunmi in Hiitun , black, with 
white chinks mil laigi red tomb 5 The MALAY 
1‘owi, till anil b ami si urn, wry pugnacious, but 
bttli (stimuli (i The IfAMltlio, of very beau¬ 
tiful plum igi, ami much a tint<1 for the quality 
both of tli sh and eggs ns alsoTni c\tnme produo* 
tivuusH of iggs 7 I'ln Cm hin Ciiinc Fowl, a 
1 1 t'li , till, ungrateful vanity with small tail and 
wings fm whuh then w is a gn it lage among 
poultry f men is vvI k u it yv is liiuly introduced uito 
Iti it mi, mil piitnululy about the v*ar 1852, tupd 
whuh is v dii ibli t hutly oil .aimuntot its feiundity, 
ij.es lx mg 1 ml inn ilunng wmtii anil tlio hens 
im ub it mg tnqiimlh 8 The Baniam Fowl 
(i i v ), a duimuitivi vmdt ratlin lUiious thau 
usi ful (•! mot of thisi tlun su lruuiy sub- 
vmitiis mil /ft m if hind* gold jk nulled silvor- 
pi m ilh d iti '1 he i oinimm Di si im i Fowl is 
ippin ntly i hrud jnoduuil by tin intermixture 
of of In is, md puhips i Im fly i h ss gainful, less 
siniitnl, uid h s im. na< urns ran 1 of thn Uamtt 
low I 

l om lining tin tit itmmt of the Domestic Fowl 
in tin i«>ultry y ini tin ills, asi s to whuh it 1* 
li clili ii hu I’m iilit I'ln uitdn id hatching 
ot iggs ih nutn i d in tin iituli Imibahon Don 
lulling tin iggs ot tin Donnsfic Tow) is an article 
of i (mum in, 5i , si e )' in. 

Tin n nil in is with who h the Domistu Fowl iau 
be iiiilui i d to go on 1 1 \ mg i ggs f u lx yorul the num- 
1 n r pro] ii r lot i biood, is not no uly t quailed ill the 
i isi ot my ntlii r dnimstii itul bud, uid griatly 
i iilum i stln ust ful in sh of this spi in s to mankind, 
wlnthii tin iggs in usid im loiiikoi by iitdiual 
lull lung m oh to piodim i hu kins, is is eomitlon 
in Igyi't md soim ot In l lomdins lew hill* 
im oh iti nt 1 1 in i tli m onu i vi ii, but Himu lay m 
tin e< iisi nt iyi n i n n mini til ill dltOigiH 

lu>V\ J LUS SOLI TJOiV Su Aisimi 

1'OW I 1 \ (! flu kill in ’ ot taking of buds for the 
wiki of tin ii Ih nil fi itfuis, ,ti ih viry Vanounly 
pi ictisi d m ddliiint puts of Urn world In Home 
pious, it m oik of tin ]>imi lpal employments of the 
pi opli whogli itly di pi ini on it Im tin II subsistence, 
and jrosuuti it with tin gri itist tod md dangtt , 
(Isi whin it is in hoim of iIh forms a mreition, 
for tin nki of whuh mill h < \|x nsi ih imurndby 
tin o|iuh nt Tin modi h in whuh it jh prartwewl 
drpuiil pirtiv on thi halutH of dilfiii ut kinds of 
birds, mil pirtly on tin progress of emhsatmil and 
tin aits 'I In jx < uliar b ibitH of Hoim buds render 
it vuy i isy to t ik( or kill tin in hits art much 
usi d in tin i iptun of nt my' kinds of birds, partl- 
t »il crly of uni ell buds infimhd foi tin tilth btrd- 
liim is urqdoyul for tin urm purpose, and bud* 
uctikm bv im ms of it m guotist numbeni near 
thur drinking pi k (s, pirtuululy in hot and dry 
wtathir, ini“, Hjtnngis, uid traps of vauous kinds 
an aim • liqiloy i d 

'fin mum roui kunlH of dinks gem and other 
Ail'd"/" io,in in i iiiiumu.il jHiint of view, among 
th< most important of birds ami the method* 
(inployul for thur rapture arc very various and 
interesting Thrsr, liowe vrr, wo reserve fat a 
separate article, Wri dfowl , and refraining Also 
hero from any notice of the amusements of thn 
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mortsrnan, we shall proceed to describe the methods 
Adopted in Boek-fweim/j, on which the inhabitants of 
many northern coasts and islands m a great measure 
depend ■for their means of subsistence Of all kinds 
<rf fowling, it U by far the most adx enturons The 
objects erf pureiut or< gannets or solan geese, gulls, 
terns, guillemots, and otlnr sea buds, whieh fie 

S uent the most lofty j>r> i urn cm, and breed on th< ir 
helves and ledges 'flu flesh, even of the lxst ot 
them, is generally tosisc, and of a fishy taste, \<t 
it forms great jmit of th< food of the poor jieople, 
both fresh, and fealte'il for winter jirovisions 'flu 
flesh of the young is inert t< inkr uid pie avail t thin 
that of adult butts Tie eggs of Borne spines an 
•ought altci bv tin umi jienlous means aetlu lords 
themsehts Tin featiuix, too, ate an irtiele. ot 
•commerce Tin jeeople of St kildi pay part ot tin n 
rent m feathers, iml tbi rocks ot tbit island 
Are ajljiort limed among its liiluibitints oh exactly 
Af its soil Almost cyc rv m in in the isl mil is i 
cragsman or rork fowhi which is juc tty m illy 
the case also in many oilier northern mhs Tin 
multitudes of sev fowl around rn my of the roi ky 
northern coasts is pnuliginus, resembling at i dix 
tonce—os miy l>e sc in at the Hass I tuck in the 
Firth of Forth - the bits iiomnl i busy line 
Uninhabited islets arc. imniully visited by fowlus. 
as Borrcni by the jaoplc ot St hilda, md tin 
* stacks,’ or lugli mxulir loekb mu tin rIioic, hi 
often extreme ly productive 'Jlnse uc, of course, 
reached by means of i bo it, uni whilst 1 Hiding is 
often both elitlic ult md ilniigi rims, the c limbing of 
the precipice is still nunc so '1 ho Norwigim 
fowlers, or ‘bird men,' cany on Mich expeditions 
with a bird pole or /owlmq itiijf, about h\c oi six 
Yen die long, md a lope ot sewcral I itlioms Tbc 
bird pole his an iron lunik it one end it b is also i 
flat held , and b\ nu ms ot it tin low In is pushed 
and guide el ley lies eniui lele s below is In use t mis a 
vory stop m prit ipilous I till lifnnun ot it, ilso 
he strikes down oi dmws m birds 1 In lope is 
Used to fisttll two tow his luge the I, being aft u bed 
to the waist of t n h liny ml one mother in 
climbing, pushing, mil eli taxing inn nnnlhci up the 
rocks, tilt sifety of the one ultin depending on the 
strength and (out age ot the otlu I I In bird pole is 
also used with v small net ittulnd to it, m the 
capture of buds tint are tty mg irouiul The Noi 
xvtgnn fowleis sometimes umim ten eliyson ledge , 
wbeie buds eri abundvnt, xlitpmg in holes ot 
clefts, and hiving food let down to them by a 
rope from above 

Still more perilous if possible is tlic mode of 
fowling prai tixe el where the pri e urn es c uuiot be 
scaled. The fowler is let down by a lope, and 
hangs in mid m often nt an elixation of sexerrf 
hundred feet, iboxe imigli rinks or rouing waxes 
and by menus of his fit t oi ot a pole, tblows hnnse It 
out to such a distant i> tiom the tan ot the rent is 
to obtain avibw of ill its lidgts and eiannus, to 
which, with nstouislmig loolmss and de xte ntx, lie 
directs his course', often ilso catching the birds 
that ily near him in the or “spoiking of the' 
fowlers of St Kilda, Wilson ( Vonwp> Hound On 
Coast* of Scotland and tin Id/-) remarks Flow 
one man (for such is the ease), liunself stand 
mg with the jaunts ot his toes upon the verge 
of a precipice many hundred fee't elcejx, can, with 
such sienre tmel urn rrmg ' stimgth, suxtun the 
entire weight of another man bounding from jaunt 
to pornt below him with imgular ‘Uid freejuent 
'springs, is what a stranger emnot undeistund. 

But we nseirt lined that there is nexcr more 
than a single man abovi sujipoitmg the wi'ight of 
the one below Each of these couples has two 
ropes, The rope which tho npper man holds m 


his hands is fastened round the body and beneath 
the arms of him who descends, while another rope 
is pressed by the foot of the upper mas, and w 
held m tho hand of tho lower’ The second rape 
is for giving signals, and for sending up birds when 
captured. The jirinctpal rope vs mode of raw now- 
lutie, cut into thongs and twisted , it is so durable 
ax to last for two geuen-ations, and is bequeathed 
is valuable projierty by father to son Other 
nutetails, however, arc used elsewhere, and the 
practice difieix also ns to the number of comrades 
holding tin rope above In the Faroe Isles, where 
some of the ureeijeieLS are 1400 feet in height, the 
lope is uxuvlly held by a number of men In 
some of the .Scottish islands, fowlers have been 
ulxiiitiuoiib enough to 1110,0111111110 chfFx unaided, 
fattening the rope toi themselves to a stake driven 
into Die "round above The fowlers of the Faroe 
Isles Mime tune s use tin poly with net at the end, 
whilst fiuxpemild m the air It is not unusual for 
the feiwle'i, when be. (mils i ledge oi recess in the 
pri eijue t ubouinhtig m birds, to disengage himself 
from tin rope whilst lie puisnes Ins labours then , 
but when tin precipice ox dinings vhoie, he is 
exposed to i gie it eliiigit of the iojh s escaping 
fiom Ins ri uli \ < exe is on uiorxl mvxhieh the 
only le soujic of the tow le r was to m ike a de'Spe'ratp 
sjinng and e ate li the rope', which hung a few feet 
be line him in the air, md this he succeeded in 
doing 

The cut re prose is roe k fowling at the Holm of 
Niis«, i pre i ipitom insulin ioi k, separate el from Noss, 



The Holm of Noss, Shetland. 

one of the Shetlaiul Isles, In a chasm of 05 feet 
w lxle and lbO fe 1 1 da'p, ox c r which luites have been 
1 stietcluel, so thit a nadh' or sparred box can be 
| unde to piss along them, itlmding access to the 
grassy summit of the llolm, where a few sheep now 
tce'd,'and vxheie innumerable seabirds make their 
ni xts 

FOWLS OF WARREN Lord Coke says they 
I are- the partridge, quail, rail, etc ‘pheasant, wood¬ 
cut k. He ' aud the mallard, heron, Ax,’ leaving the 


| etexteras without explanation (Co Lttt 233) M*n- 
! wooel, again, lays it down that then are only two 
j fowls of warren, the pheasant and the partridge 
, (M iuw bv) In the Duke oi Devonshire v Lodge 
| (7 B and 0 3b), it was decided that grouse ace set 
birds of warren 
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VOX, ChjlBUB James, a celebrated Wing states-! 
man, -was the second son of Henry Fox, first Lard 
Holland, by Lady Georgiana Carolina, eldest 
daughter of the Luke of Richmond. He was born, 
according to Lord John Russell’s memoir, on the 
24th January 1749 (N S), and was educated at Eton 
and Oxford, spending his vacations on the continent 
m the gayest and wittiest circles of the Fiouck 
capital, and visiting few ltzeiland and Italy Not 
withstanding the un.gul.ir life which ho led e\ on 
as a school boy, he was v, ry distinguish, d for ability 
both at school anil <oll,g, , ami so high was his 
father s opinion of lus talents, that at the age of | 
nineteen ho liad him brought into parliament as 
member for the boiough of Alidhuist, a step to 
which he is said to have hoi n fmthtr muted 1 >y 
the fat t, that, iuu at this , nly ig,, F s emrgiea 
had found an outht in gambling and various other 
forms of dissinitum His precocity m Mu, vs 
well as in intellectual ibv, lopment i< svul to bavo 
been the result ot tin uipidiiiuus fondness of lus 
very unpnnciphsl but uiy gift,d father Till lie 
attained his m ijonty, I prudently k< pt sihnt in the | 
House, but inuiudi itely theicvlt, i lu unpiaml is a 
eupportirof tin adiuinisti vtion of Lind \oith, mil 
was r,wardid with the ofln, of on, of tin lends of 
the Adorn alt} In 177—, he i< m (in d tli it nth, c, and 
the following v,ar vv is umud v t innniiviion, i ot 
the Triasury hrorn tbit post In vv u dismiss,d, in 
couspquem, of v quin, I with l old Ninth, anil 
passed ov,r fo tin rinhs ot the opposition (luring 
the whole ,nurse ot the \iuirn in w ir, ho was the 
most foimid ihl, op],on,nt of tin iiiitiiu nu vsuies 
whuh were idopti d by tin goviininint, did tin 
most pow,lfid idiocifi of tin , 1 inns ot tin lolo 
mats, acting to tins , \t<nt it bait, in iMoiilain, 
with th, views whuh fur mmy yt us bifoi, hul 
been uigid ujion tin ,ountr\ by tin lu t bold 
Chatham tin fvtlm of bm fiitm, u il Mi 1'itt 
The (lifiuinio b,two,n them w vs, tint wlwu is 
Lord <Jh ithaio ur^td toiudivtion, in ordci to jm 
serve the connection hi tween th, two lountins, ]' 
foresaw and foretold tin ncssity md tin adv m 
tages of tonqiliti sfpu ttion In IT 1 ,-’ on tin down 
fall of I,oid Ninth 1 was appoint! d mu ot tin 
scenttries „i slit, whuh ofln, hi hi Id till tin 
death of tin Muquis of llm Uingh im, winn lu w i, 
succeed,,1 by th, Lul ot .slullnun, ittuuiiils 
Maiquis of 1 iiisihiw in t tilth, di**M,jutniii ot fh 
Shelburne adinnu ti ition, tin Ninth md 1 »\ , oili 
turn w is form d, uni 1’ i suinol lus form, < ofln, 
but the ujtitun, ot his hull i I• 11 by tin flow i of 
Lords soon attu lul to tin i* sigimtnmof lus gov, in 
ment It was now thd Mi I'itt , um into poem, 
and that tin long md f noons eonti st l,i fw, < n lino 
and F, yiho ouupud tin position ot 1, ul, i of 
the opposition, conun, mid in 17NS, he ,ujoyod a 
short rcsjnte tiorn his piibli, 1 vbours A, comp mi, ,1 
by bis wife, he visit, d the , ontiuent, and having 
si>ent a few days at Liliesmne, i the torn],an} of 
Gibbon, who was tin re mgig,d m wilting bis 
famous history, he sit out for Italy Tin sinld, n 
illness of tlie king, bowiver, and th, n, crssity of 
constituting a regency, r, nil, led it undesu vble tint 
he should tic longer absent from I upland, md he 
hastened back to lus post The r, gen, y, tlie tnaJ 
of Warren Hastings, tin 1‘rrnrh Revolution, and the 
events which followed it, gave ample seojit to the 
talents and energn g of 1’, and on all occasions he 
employed his influence to modily, if not to conn 
-tenet, the policy of his greet rivaL He was a 
strenuous opponent of the war with Franc,, and 
anmdvoeate of those non intirvention vilwb which 
ibid greater favour in our day than they did m lus 
After the death of Pitt, F was recalled to office, 
nod endeavoured to realise Jus doctrines by setting 


on foot negotiations for a peace with Frsnoa, ties 
results of which he did ndt live to witness. 
on the 13th September 1800, in hn 59th yeag. Jit. 
private Lfe, Mt F was a genial companion, lajadly 
and sincere in tho closer relations of friendllfaffb 
whilst lus conduct to thosu to whom he was opposed , 
lu public w as generous, and free from eveiy truce of 
malignity or enmity Lout John RussedJ, in the 
preface to his Mammals and Co)ir#i>ondcnee, speaks 
of tho singular candour, boldness, simplicity, and 
kiudm St of lna v lavra, tor, and of Ins oratorical 
now i is it is , in nigh to record, that Burke called 
liun ‘the gre it,at dibatei the woild over saw,’ and 
Mu Junes Mackintosh, ‘the most Demostheman 
hpcakci anno Demosthoma.’ His remains were 
intiucil in WistmiusUi Abbey, so neai to those cf 
Pitt, a to suggest to Mu Waltu Scott tho well- 
know n , oupl, t — 

Sin d upon i ox's grave tho tear, 

’Twill ti iclvlo to he, uval’s bier * 

FOX, Oi or,'K, th, originatm of the Society of 
I in mis (q v ), iiimimmlv ■ ill, d (Junkers, was born 
I it lti lytou, in L, h inf, islun , m JtiJJ, and at on early 
' ige w is employed m li,,piug tdics ]> MuliHOquently, 
bo wes appr, nli<,< 1 to i louutiy shoemikor, but 
vvlicu about 19 }i irs of nge lus r, liguma impressions 
pioduocd aueli i stiong ,onvu tiou in him, tliat he 
Ih In v, d himself to lu tin aubpii t of a special Divine 
rail, and ill imtomng lus usual avo, itions, wandered 
sold mly tliimigh tin toiinli}, dit ssud mtruly Ul a 
leithun doiilil,t of lus own mikuig, and abswbed 
in s|iintuil rcitrus Vltu some tune, his friends 
milu, ul linn to u turn hoim, but F atayod with 
thorn only i< i i sin,it pi noil and finally adopted 
th, e in 11 ol an iliucrant n liguius riformer Anout 
If. l(i In 1, ft oil at landing church foi ell vine worship, 

| Imt did not s, i npic to mt, rmpt tho aervieea when 
, onducli d by ‘ piofisoiiH,’ i , ioimilists, oi p, nous 
win,in he lulu ml not to In genuine thuatians 
H is Inst, Hurts it pn»s< lytisiu win m ul, ut Alan- 
clustii in lblS 'Hi, , uitiiiicnt uuised was very 
gi, il, ami, m , onsi quin, i F was iiupiivoiied for 
Minn turn i( i disliuljii ot tin ]s ic, It may be 
piopi i to minfnin Jim, th it lus killing doitriiiea 
in i omniums lup tin futility of li Lining f„t tho 
I mile ot tin iiiiiusiiv Ih, pi, nun of ( hunt m the 
lu ut is tin ‘mm i li^lit,’ sup, rai ding ill othcl lights, 
md flu miivHity of hying men’s opimona and jell* 
gioiis by tin Holy Spmt, and not by the Mi rqitures 
l 1 ’ in ,t tinilhd thiough vinous of th, mid 
bmdtouuliis, L>ul,y, Loustii, and Noi th.uriptun, 

■ Hunting Hu piojilc in public places to foisuko 
all vinous prwtuts, druid, muss, sweating, 4cc , 
md to culti\ ile tin I hnstian glares Ho had a 
w inning ru mm r, r< suiting fioin lus i xtu me eainost- 
msK uni sinipli, ity of pur post, and made many 
(ouicita 11m lolJowcis wn, first , ont,rnptuously 
fulliJ ‘(Juniors’ it l)<iby, in lb r >0, by Justjoe 
Bum,t, for what n isou is not mitly known, 
but it imy 1„ i or,|i i tun d tbit it possibly arose 
iiom tin agitition exhibit'd m fhen spot, h when 
tiny beli, vi,1 tin nmclvi s ‘inoiiil by the Holy 
(Hiobt’ In Jb r M, 1’ wu biought to Loudon, and 
ex.umm d lx foi* (romwcll, who quickly saw that 
th, ri w ,s nothing in (Juak< rmm to excite his 
aiiprc lu nsions, ami j,run,,uriced the doctrines and 
the eliarart, r of its tounihr to be irreproachable 
V, erth, h ss, foi some -yuan, altir this, V had a 
hard Blrnggl, with ins J untan antagonists laws 
agi of dogmatism and tanatu ism, it was not to 
! lx. • xpert, <1 that the 1 ilf mystic il spiritualities sad 
glut, sqm pi a, tical < lotclu U of the Leicestershire 
shounat-r could inut with any official toleration. 
F was , onstantly vilified and frequently imprisoned 
by country magistrates In 1809, he married the 
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widow of Judge Fell He then went to America, 
where he spent two years in propagating his views 
with much success On lus return to England 
in 1673, he was imprisoned for some tunc m 
Worcester jail, under tin t horge of having ‘ held a 
meeting from all parts of tin n itiou for t< rnfymg 
the king’s subjects’ On lus r< lease, he visitul 
Holland, and aftirward-i H imlmrg, Holstiin, uid 
T) m/ig, always «ndi Homing t>> pirsuadc mt n 1 o 
listen to tli< void of < luist within them lf< 
died in London, dniuiiv 1! 10*11 I w is not 

a man of bruid uni j dull iso] due ginms lit did | 
not much tin woiM with tin niultitiidi ot Ins 1 
thoughts , hi f it t, tin i< is a < oiiKpiutous pou 11 \ or 
internet and sniliiiimt lnuulisttd in his wntin.s 
but (aN oft* n h ippi ns m tin list of a m\stu) 
the emu stilt ss mil tit muss with wlmli, in (lit 
opinion of in tin, <m* -,r< it, tiuth of ( liri-itiuuty w is 
realised, imparted t powtr uni t Hi* u y to lus 
V ords tint gt unis its.If aught iu\\ His dot trim 
of the umvusil ‘mmr Indit’ di Imd* d in i iiimt 
learned fish ion by liutliy (t| \ ) m Im I /W 077 /"' 
the (Jutting 111 iv hi Hi'utitd is 1 pintist e unsf 
the juumw 01 it h 1 st tutssiM ‘siiiptui tlisin’ of 
his igt, but lus imd* 1 st tndiiu, u is not sulht it idly 
(liar und stumg to guith him sdtly in ill tin 
consupuntts which hi \intiunl to ihdun from 
it, IJiutc hie* sprung most of tin nwnmu of 
(Jiuki lism His wiitmgs win (ollutid md jmh 
lislud m i vols , lli‘)4 J7<H> \n edition m 8 w Is 
li is Ik< ti publish* d it I’lni uli lplu 1 I'nitid Stilts 
Comp irt Siwtls llisltmi of tin lJnah/\ Ni ds 
1‘uriUtni M irsli s /,»/! of l 01 {IS481, mil I tinny s 
Life of Lot, mth Diw itiiliom, eft (I’hilil 1 St!) 


larly distinguished from dogs, wolves, jackals, &C-, 
by the pupils of the eyes contracting vertically, and 
in the form of the section of a lens, not circularly. 
Tins takes plaoe whenever the eyes are turned to 
a strong, light, and foxes are all nocturnal animals. 
Foxes arc also genoally of lower staturi in pro 
lortion to tin ir length than the otlier Canulue , they 
im a roundish hi id, with a very point* d muzzle, 
short tri intod u tars, sltndu limbs, and a bushy 
t ill Tin y dig bunows fur tliemsches in the e utb, 
or t ikt possession of hrilis uliuyly 1 xisling They 
tr- I tmuiis tor tin 11 tunning, winch tiny exhibit 
both in tin tr artitms tor obtaining prrv, and for 
1 « ipmg fnmi (1 mgi 1 ') In y fi til on sin ill qtiadru 

ptiN lords, tggs, \i , soim of tinm, how lvi r, also 
putly on turns mil nth* r vigitablo substances — 
'1 In (humus 1 o\ ( r initial is), 1 11 itm 01 most 
put, ut 1 iiiopi is tin «nl\ Bntisli spttits, and is 
still pnttv ibundiiit m most jurts of the t ouutry, 
dthougli from m my puts it would in nimbly have 
bi 111 1 \tnp iti tl 11< now milt s, it had Item in some 
1111 isiut juotii till with 1 Mt w to tin. s[Nirt of fox 
Inmtmg '1 lt« toiniuon lot is u dtlish brow n above, 
wlut. lumith tin imt.uh ot tin tars black, a 
Uu k Inn 1 xti utling fitun lln unit r ingle ot the eye 
to tin moiitb tin b „s mostly hi tt K, tlit olid of the 
tul gt m t illt whitt, ilthougli spit mu ns vimt time* 
011 ut in who h it is gi i\, m 1 \m Id u k Then aro 
it h tst tin t v trit tu s tow 11 111 I >1 it 1111 pretty well 
in 11 kill by tlillt n m 1 fti/i uitl foim— tin Uieif- 
/I'liiin/ /'or bung mo sltndu md loligt r lunbtd, 
mil tin t'ui Im ■ < 1 {ii1111 m iipluul mooiish 
(listru ts bum, sm ill 1 tb in tin ininnion vaiicty 


FOX Wiiiivm ItuiNsuv oiitm uni {mlittt il 
Wiiter, tin sou of asm ill Siillulk firnui, who ittu 
wards sittlid is 1 tit tm si \unmb w is bom 111 
1780 Ut givt 1 uly jiiointsi ot t lb nt md wi 
sent to Jlomtrton Colltji to In ti ton d tor tin 
ministry of lln linh j« mb nts lb substqiu ntl\ 
Siuidtd to 1 mt m uusm but iiltim iti ly slukmj. oil 
all allegium to txistmg Climtim tbuubis lit 
(ltln trtd a si ms o! pn hit ions it bis 1 b i]it! in 
South Flan I'uishuu wlinlt mukul bun out ts 
till luult r slid 011 m of I iiglisb 1 itiou ilism U In n 
the Anti (inn I iw l,i igin inhstid tin ililist ]il it 
form matins of tin d iy m tin stivitt ot fm tilth, 
Inti Imld and ini|iassiomil tintoi it git ttl\ 1 *mti ilmtul 
to aiotist ami intmsitv |mbltc (tiling M (mi/ot 
qnotis Ins spt 11 lus is tin most liiuslu tl t \ mijib s o) 
oiatoiy wlmli tin it ronllnt pioduud 1 hi ir 
effect upon tin 1 1st mi tiopolit m uulu net s tow Inch 
thij wut uldiisiil w is tltilin b also ton 
trihutisl by Ills jh n to tin lumsmt fm ti ub and 
bis Lfth in n! a Xoiiinli linn 1 no. lu^tlv 

? uoti>d and it id \lti t tin dmlitioii of tin ( 01 n 
.avis, hi w is mutid to st uni loi Oldhun, wlmli 
borough lu his iimtuundto r pusuit, with 1 btitf 
interval Rime 1847 T ikt most men who uitu tin 
House of Commons lnt< m lib, 1 did not altogitlui 
rtahsr tbi oratoru il {liomist ot his pi ittorm uni 
pulpit cauei His lust {inil uutnt u\ sjutthis 
were upon the iduiution ot tin {«o|iIi \s 1 
politiclau lu hw b<tn a (onsistint 1111 mini of tin 
advanced ltlu.nl pitt\ A Miuission of lllncssn 
of late yt us Ins mttiiut tl with Ins vttindmti m 
pailiunent Hi was mu mg tin 1 ulnst contnbutors 
to the II igliimnh r ./A 1 n. tr, iditeil for mam Jt us 
tin Mont/il 11 Ki/nMtorif, md luslirgtly toutnlm'td 
to a minis nth* 1 orguis ot {lubhi opinion His 
I eetuni, t hit f’>/ luhlri^ittl to the Worhori Clasps, 
bine been published in l nils Hi is the author 
of a philosophu al ilisst 1 1 rtiun on Ltlujious Ilium, 
and othu thtologieal woiks 

FOX ( Fuljien), a genus of Canitla (q v), particu- 

*eo 



lln ( ommon t o\ (4 11 /jm ntUjaiu) 

Othoi a arn tu s o, i ur 111 the north of Furopo The 
fox Ins v gl uni mull 1 the tul, which pci rotes a very 
tr tul snbst im t t oimnunu itmg to the whole animal 
its well known snu 11 Ft liruds mite m a year. 
Inning listullv tour fix t or six young onis in a 
litti r Its usti il \ 0111 is v kind of yi 1]> Its Reuses 
ot sight lu hum and smelling ire \ir> suite, 
linmiui rilih inudotts art on 11 tonl illustrative of 
I tls uimimg The dithiulty of si tting traps so that 
I tin \ shill not lit tb tec ted and ninth d by it, is well 
! known Foxts in suit to have bun oliservcd 
| appin tilling w ltd tow 1 by swimming slowly with 
a tort in the mouth, so as to reman concealed. 

I \ most truxtworthv pirsou assurnl tilt writer of 
I tins aitnh that lit svvv 1 fox i]i)>ioath a group of 
[lints tint wut fulling lit a in Id with a slow, 

I limping motion and having lus he id down as if 
1 itmg tlovu, till ht w is m u enough, li\ a sudden 
rush to simre very difleruit food Foxes captured 
m In u roosts ban often bem known to simulate 
tb atb ami to submit to bung dragged about and 
very roughly treated without a sign of life, till 
! an opportunity of escape presented itself. When 
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they are driven to their holes, and these are 
surrounded' with traps, they not ’ frequently shew 
inch a just appreciation of the dancer, that they 
will endure starvation for days and even weeks 
rather than come out h\ en when taken young, 
the common fox can hardly be tamed, and \ oi y 
few instances are on mom of its shewing ivin 
A little of that attachment to man of wlmh 
ao many animals art capihlc anil for which the 
dog is so remaiknbh llu nnprob dnlity ot any 
of tlie donitstu races of dog bung at all dtmed 
from the fox, is notiud m tin artulo I>o(, 
The French inuiui ippears m 1‘nghsli in wi/nmil, 
the familiar upjx 11 ition ot the fox - '1 in south of 
Europe produces foxes ot small) 1 si/c than tin 
common fox, having the fur of the billy bluk, 
rcgardcsl hy seam as a nitu v mi tv, l>v othi rs as a 
distinct spuits (J mtUmoqottn) 1 hey an h sn 
carnivorous, uni to tin m sunn ot tin illusions uni 
fables relate us oi tin fox and grijns >Vi - which 
do not iui mil w( 11 with tin habits of tin loxis ot 
Britain nnl ot Not the in Luiopi Pin Him.il i>i 
mountains jnodui i a spines of tux (I llimulnu ir>) 
veiy sunilir to tin iminium fox, but ot Hupeiior 
si/c and bnlli iiu y ot udouis llu fur is mil imp 
fine -Tin Hi UK f o\ ot Xoithi rn Asi i is ihu m ry 
smuiai to tin i oimiion fox, but is uituily of i 
Vllvity blai k colour, ixeept tin tip ot till till,, 
which is whiti , its fin is j.ri itly cstiumd, huiigs i 
high priu ind forms m utiili of ixpoit hum { 
kainti h itka to < lima llu t'nvl 1 u\ (I nhijui) | 
of sorm jurts ot I liiopi, is Ny\ it/i rl mil uni 151\ ill i, 
is by soini natiu ili-its ii ^nill d is ilistiiu t fiom tin 1 
(ntntnoii fox It 1, o' ml not u t,inoii tiinnl, uni i 
less tlniiblisoim till tip ot tin till is 1>1 uk | 

North Ann I n i h is in ill qii i H s ot lux ot w!mh , 
the 111 li lux (I fall i is) vi iy m ulvuximbhi tin 
common fox. of llurope but is of 1 itlu i lugersi/e, 
has a uhorti i imir/le iv<b m mi i uli uthu uni i 
inure (opiously bushy till Its tin h ilso longii, 
line], moil brillnnUy lulouml, uul mueh lnou 
V iluabli, loiiuing i ioiisidi!il>li utiili oi ivpoit 
Irom the fin (iiintins in wlmh, is will ii m 
t'.uiaibi uni m tin mu tin in puts ot the I mini 
St iti s, this spu u s H iliiinii int I In < i o s I ox is 
i vanity ot it, distinguish'd In I bnigitmini il duk 
bind dung tin li u K, 11 ussi d by i hinsviisi bind 
our tin shouldiis I hi buiiow ot tills lux Bit til it 
inclines ilownw mis Ini bull m liyi hit it in uigli ( 
of about tnuitt Iiu d< nis it tin n nn Inn s , 
upwards i little whn his i si i in 'ty i un t lniindi 
tionn and is eoi tinuiil it i depth ot ibout thin or i 
four tn t fiom tin Mil f ii i until it n ulus » point 
where it is divided into tx\ > oi thin giUmes’i 
Oteat HUiiibiis oi tin si loxis an mini illy ti v In il | 
to their bunow s, uni <h< g, il ot smoanloiit of tin m l 
by American fanmrs - llu <>hav jmix (I I i/i/in , 
lanus) w the mnsl ibiiiul nit spe < n s of tin soutln rn ! 
states, exti ndiug, hnwiMi, n tu north an Canid i, | 
where it is rir< It is m i giav colour, e irnd with 
black, is about the si/c ot tin i omii'm fox but not so 
bold, and some Unit s t ats vi ge t.abli substuet s, sui h 
as ears ot niai/i Hie irny Jox exhibits not a Jitth 
of that cunning for w bit h tin i omnion fox is uh 
bratecl, and when pursued by hiiuti rs mil bounds, i 
Lae been known to < u ( ape by c" tting upon tin rail , 
of a fence and running along it foi sorai distaiici, so i 
that the scent was lost This was on oni occasion 
done on the newly laid iail of e railroad iheated 
above a swamp It is not uutri qui lit f »i the giay 
fox, when hard pressed to tahi ri fugi in a tree, 
particularly if ode which has somewhat fallen from 
the perpendiculai presents itself - Then are a nuui , 
ber of other species of fox, Asiatic, Afncan, and j 
American, but the most deserving of notice is the j 
A norm Fox (F. lagopus), which. mliabitB the most 


northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America. It la 
very plentiful in Iceland, feeding much on ptar¬ 
migans, and sometimes on young lambs. Great 
numbers aie found on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, 
pattienlnily duriug winter, and they have been 
supposed to migrate thither from still more northern 
regions but it li is been asi ertarne'd that this animal 
Hiieuds tin winter even m the most uorthirn regions 
that liayi eyer lnou visited by man, leaving the 
eolil of Mi 1\ din Isl mil ami Banks s kind, and finding 
ibuuil nn i of loud in tin hart s marmots, ptanuignns, 
ami ollm nmmils which also niiiaiu there. The 
Vietie 1 ox is lathi r nm dh r th hi the lominun fox , 
it is more dmsilv eloUnil with a woolly fur, 
yyhuli on ternm puts is two meins ui length, the 
till is extremely liushv anil mu the sobs of the 
Int an tlinkly iiiveied with hiir The colour is 
puic wlnti in winli r, it li ist in vuy cold ilnuatcs, 
vuynig to i blow nish oi bluish i oh mi in summer 
It is gii g minis uul in my lmriows an often found 
logithu It is ixtumely ill inly in its lullnts, and 
is quiti ill \ mil of the olltlisiu sun II which helongS 
to most ot tin foxts it is also mmh less cunning, 
mil nun h mole t isdy tiippul, is will as muoll 
nion gi nth and ( ijiilih ol hung timid Its flesh 
bis bun Munitions i it < ii by min \ oy igcru, with 
i n lisli dm to flu i \lu mo i old ol Dio < lim ite, Mid 
tin loiisupn ut d< in mil of the system lor animal 
food Its fin is mif mailv equal in value to that 
ot tin ml fox 

l().\K, lolls, the in uty mlogist, was born of 
nspi i tibli pan ids in l r d", it Boston, laneolnsbno 
In 1 "> i 1, In intend is i stmli of. at Braseuoso 
('olh gi Ovtoid in I i iS, lu took lus lkchelor’s, 
and in I >1 i, lus Mmdi i s iligm, uul was olecti d 
i li lluw ot Mij.il ih u l allege llu diMpkyed at an 
inly pnuid in iiu Iui ition fm 1/itin pmtiy, and 
wioti si u i il pi ns in th it 1 inguapi upini si liptural 
subpits Ot tin n, tin only om tbit reuilius, 
intitlid IH I Initio 'lii a hi fi/hi aft , w is ptuittd at 
l.iiiiihin in I'm! uul d Bml in 1 V.<>, H\ ", and 
14,7 — Tin i< ligioiiM lnou me nts ol tin times leel 

him to study tin gu it umtiouisy between 1’opery 
ami 1‘iofe stud uni mil lueoining leonurt to the 
pi mi iph s ot t In l,i fiu mat mu, In w is, lulv ‘11, 1 *» 1 Ti, 
ixpilhd fiom hi i oil. li toi hiii.y Jim t ithe r 
l>< i ur ih id, mil liisiiiollni miiinil ig un, lim uteip- 
fatli i nliisul him my iui the i ml, mil lie w is, in 
eon i epii m i, ti dm i el to 'nit dmtuss hot a short 
turn, he w ic employed is lit ten to tin i Illicit) u of 
So 'i lu .in e i Bin y or ( huheuti, W trwee kshuc, amt 
atfeiwirds w is engij.ul by the I>mluh« eif Bull 
monel is tutoi to tin cfiihJicn ol lu i biolhet,thu 
l.nlol Suru y, tin n istit. piisom r m the lower 
Ill this e ipicity be u in lined during the whole re igu 
of 1‘elw ml \I but w is neui, notwltlistHiding 
Anthony u \\ nod s usi rtion to tin oonlruy restored 
to his fellowship it Migdihn On lum Ifk 1 I'M), 
hi w is iirdumdih mm by Unlit y. Bishop of 1/utdon, 
ami pre u he d tin dot trines ot llu hi formation at 
lleigite iMiring the leign ot Muy, In u tiled to 
tin iniitioi nt On tin aiiesHiou of l^ui i n IJi/alictll, 
In iitmned In I ngl mil in Octobir l'iV), and in 
May 1 <b!, In w te imlmt'd into tlir t monry ami 
pri bind of slupton, in th. eathedril of .Sihshury. 
Jb also e up.yed tin liung of 1 niiple gate, which he 
Boon i< signed, and foi i yi u he lu Id a stall at 
Burhim In l r >7"i, when Home Hutch Anabaptist* 
win ci iidmimd to the Hums m Bmulnn, F mtrr- 
oeded tin tin m with Qips n Fli/Uieth ami other 
jsrrions iu uithontv, blit without (flu t lie wrote 
nune rous (ontioyinul and other works, but ihe 
om that h is immorcahse d hm name is hi* Jluitory 
of the A< If and Monument* of tin Church, popularly 
known is l<oxf’* hvol of Marl or*, the first part of 
which was published ut Btroaburg m 1654, Ijhe 
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first English edition appeared in 1563, in one vol 
folio Sanctioned by tne bishops, it was ordered, 
by a canon of the Anglican Com ocation, to be 
placed m the hall of i very episcopal palace in 
England, and has gone through innumerable editions 
It is not a very critical work, as might naturally 
be supposed, and Roman Catholics deny its trust 
worthiness F died in 17S7, in his 70tti year, and 
was buried in the ohmic«1 ot St Giles’s, Cnpph gate. 
London. 


is tinder the direct superintendence and control of 
one experienced gentleman, ike master, and under 
him again rank the huntsman, whipners-in, earth- 
stopper, kennel-servants, 4c. A ‘ pack ’ is composed 
of from 20 to 60 couples of hounds, the number 
greatly depending upon the frequency of bunting- 
days thus some packs hunt six days, some five 
days, others four, and many only two days a. 
week, 10 couple of hounds is a good average, 
the so arc carefully reared, fed, and otherwise 

nowci ,, iiirvscTvo os i <1 ! attended to ’The master himscll, as a matter 

FOXES anti FOX HUNTING The law with 1 <>f ( has t ho general su,k nntenelence of the 
reference to fox hunting, avln.li is a mittcr o i < vn hounds, lnd horses ind m tho lmntmg- 

good deal of import me c in many parts of tli« |Ilflll , nd a.reetm of the proceedings .Next 
oouptry, seems to stmd thus in England ‘Ihough t „ lllm \ nra( thu huntsmen and oniT or two 
in general all puso.m who go upon another« Ws s ( . wllI pV) Th, huntsman, who is 

Without pernnssKin u. tr. spass, is in the lye of the , h< important Jienollftge ln the 

law, yot thou aee some ctH. swh.1. th. liespass is J J( , ntmria to SLP tl J lt h,s U,ids are pm 
•Old to be pistifm .le, siys Ml Fite rson, the most K m ‘ nil , fd , ml f(d ln the er kennels, duly 
went writer em the mil.).. I ind he quotes l.lt.k j (d to (1 „ Hl< , m hunting clays , 

stones.be urn to th, .fleet Hut‘the eo.nmon luv , , wlul , ,, ’, f nior( , , m s. quence stdl, that they 

warrants the hunting of , uen.m. beefs ot im y, us . fur ,, lu in t ),. held and find md hunt 

badgers and ferns unoihci mens l.nel, be . ms. thf] , foM , u tni , Myl , q ht ], unt smau require 
the destroying sue he. eatu res is x ml to be pu.httld. t „ 4 luu , lt mru iud mud , activity 

to tht public . } (j lilack Com 1 12) < *r< must bo 1 , » ., . , . J n 

. , [ ii a i it i i bo HhouJd aKo Ijim i jooti licad, a clear ringing, 

taken, noue^oi, that im d un In uoin Uynmli ’ ** 

.A,., il.1.1.1 f... J-l. ,1- il.. ' 


ringing. 

one i ke*e n eye, md ibou ill ho must be a hrst 
lit. hens.nun md Know thoroughly every point 
m the country me r wh h ht hunts He huts often 
to l.stiim heedless re, ind ‘keep tht held 
back ’ i duty requinn .irinuc's ot chaiactei, with 
i quiet ind civil tu,inner V ith tlicsc necessary 
(in ilitie itiems and lining so m my tesponsible 

, l ctiiti. s ou Ins should..x In ih treated with great 
for it In Seotlind, where, tioui the eluri.tei ol . , ,, , . , , r , 

, , ' ... icspeef l)v tliosi lot whom lie prilllehs siiurt he 

the eemutiy, fe,\ hunting n ottu. impossible, it i .. „„ .. , . 


what is lice . ssan toi the publie .'on.l, foi tint is the 

C unel on winch done tin l.gil e Inn. ter ot fox 
itmg can be iniiiiitiin.il It n is found, inon 
over, in tin l’url of Essex e Gape 1 (1 Glut! Gum 
L 111 ), tluit though pursuing i fox on motile is 
laud be* justdublc, yet, d it tike lo e irlh, en to i 
houao th. ic, it is not justilubl. to dig ot hie ik (locus 


emutiy, foxhunting n ottin impossd 
never Ins be come i nilmnil spent to the sum 
extent is in 1'tiglu.d, md cons, erne idly the mil 
that one xs entitled to eutex on the 1 in.l- ol motile 1 
for the pill pose of killing i fox, h IS lie. n eontimd lo 
those eases m wlmb lu is pm* uni simply is a 
noxious beast, uiel fox hunting lot spoil without 
leaiei has been In 1.1 to be imm li vl.lt is a tr. spies 

and the tre spassor held lnbl. foi wlntiiu Mirtu. j , , ., , , , , . , . 

, , ' i i . i i i , me nt ol the liouiiets in kotnu t, insists m eoneluetiug 

damage he m iv oce isiem In In 1 met In 1 and 1 \ < . , , , . r* 

■nr ,, s,. ,iii I tin hounds to the. ‘meet, ami uels tlm huntsmau 

Will IV e iJ, s 1 1 ), pe rsons inn suing with houiuls , ,! ,, , , , 

_ c , ’ iii I . i , m v irmus w us during the* run His knowledge 

y ov > lrP > 01 1 " 1 V 1 ' H< ” , V " | ot tin mitiagem.nt ot hounds anil fit foxhunting 

elsewluue on motl.e. s u.d, a.e exempted fiom [ nt thl aaml tlme bc mlt h M to 

uimnai^ pioeeee nga m icspiss 1 ■ nable him to occupy the huntsman’s place man 


mounted on the lust horses his mister 
ean pimliue, ami nny bo said to conduct and 
direct the hunt from flu moment the fox is 
found tdl the luoim nt of its death-from * find 
to linish ’ 

'llu duties of the first whippet in though not so 
ie sponsible is those ot tin huntsman, irt still eon- 
si.l* i ible for instance, he tike s a eertun manage 


Bummiuy pieieeechugs tin tiesp 
FOXGLOVE See Piemans 


FOXHOUNI> a kmel of clog much used in 
Britain foi the sport of toy hunting It is not quite 
BO large as the staghomul and is perhaps a mixed 
breed between tho stighound or the bloodhound 
and the gieyhound Tlu colon! is eomimudy white, 
with large patches of black ind tin eoloui Then 
EHHieil and perse ver in. e m n mule tide tiny bin 
been known ‘to run huil foi 1< u hotus be foie they 
<nnio up with and killed tlu lox m.l tlu sportsmen 
were milieu thrown out, oi ilunged horses thru 
times ’ 

FOXHUNTING, from its • anting nature, is 
well .as from the qualdus of eliung courage and 
cool calculation re*qulsite in those who thoroughly 
follow and appreciate it has long been termed the 
king of British national sjtorts 

In Great Britain, time nro upwards of 100 
hunting establishments, of wlmh by far the 
greater proportion belong to the counties south ot 
the Tweed f ox hunting estabhshme tits—which 
are* in most instances supported by subscription, 


emuginey The ‘sieond whip’s’ principal duty w 
tbit of bringing up md urging on lagging hounds 
in the held, b\ lashing and 1 rating * In many 
hunts, however, a se'conel wlnpper m is dispensed 
w ith 

A tonside ribl. range of e omitrv is necessary for 
the full enpivment ot foxhunting, tho best being 
that which is diiirsific'd bypisturage and planta¬ 
tion Being a nocturnal feeder, the fox quits his 
burrow or ‘earth - which is generally in a gorge 
brake or i plantation or covert of underwood— 
.luring the night, uid re turns to it in the morning, 
and this fact is taken advantage of bv those who 
hunt him for sport The dav and place of ‘the meet’ 
are duly advertised, and ou the night before the 
hunt, the coverts to lie ‘drawn ’ next day are visited 
either by a duly ayrpointeel earth itopprr or by the 
gamekeeper, who, knowing that the foxes are from 
home proee-eels, spfulc* in hand, from one hole to 
another, filling them up with earth and brush¬ 
wood as he goes Thus, the fox, upon returning 
at dawn to his ‘ earth,’ finds ingress denied, and so 
betakes himself to some neighbouring thicket, or to 


though sometimes owned l.y pnvate gemtle'inen ol j snnu. unenclosed cover of gorse, ruslies, &c., where 

uaoOi. ,.-.i .« u —.—- 1 ---i ■ he makes a temporary lair or ken nek’ When 

the earths have been carefully dewed, the earth- 


wealtli ami influence tire organised and maintained 
at a xeiy consul.nble mnual cost, the price of a 
single patk ot foxhounds sometimes amounting stopper returns home and informs the huntsman, 
to several thouxand guineas Every establishment or first * whip,’ as to their number and locality, 
W2 



F0X-HUNT1N&. 


and that infonnotuna form* a guide far the pro- 
I eeedmg* of the following day (After the hunt 
i& over, the earths are reopened, and os little trace 
as posable left of the Work) The hour of ‘the 
meet’ is usually ten or eleven o’clock a m, and 
at the appointed place assemble the whole field, 
i including master, huntsman, whippets m, hounds, 
and those gentlemen (and frequently ladies) who 
intend either to participate in the day’s sport, 
or merely to see the 1 hounds throw oil' When 
a qpvert k reached, the huntsman, by a wave of 
his hand, or a tew familial words such as ‘ Ku 
in I on in then*' good dogs ' ’ ‘ throws fn ’ his 
hounds, following muniduitilv after with the first 
‘whip’ The mounted gt nth nun nsuilly n mam 
outside, and take tinlr dun fions is to stanit, Ac , 
from the nustir, who from this time foiward 
does Ins Is st to control mil direct thi lr move 
ments In fa< t tin m istei may he said to hu\ o 
the control of thi ‘ticId’ tint is the ridel's - 
and the himtsnvxu tbit (>f tin hounds and hunt 
The second whip lx mg posit il it thi muit 
side, near win re it is i\]>eitid a hoc mi\ bill'd 
through or ‘bnak’ one or two of the inou iagu 
riders are sometimes jxrmittcd to jump tin 11 
horses into tin court, if it In lirge to usist in 
the finding of tin tox Those who icinam outsell 
then piepnri themsihcs fei tin ir wotk, mil i in lit 
listen for tin fust tnkm m tin jmsinii ut lit 
nanl , thi i is biliiVtil bv a sli.dit hut niuniis 
wlnnijicr m wlnm limn the i lulh ngiun’ liound 
that is, the bomnl (usuilJy m old ml ixpniMiud 
one) that last pen 11 \i s oi ‘ hit i ’ tin sitntot i tox 
— md is boon lollownl In oilers, who instantly 
rush to his bull 1 he liuntsm m il lie In tolirably 
ctrt uii that tin gmn sunt id is no utlur than 
a fox, at judit ions uitiiiils urg< on Ins hounds 
by familiar tvpnssums such as ‘Yoicks, yonks 
have at him 11 ‘Push him up 1 ’ &o till the 
fox is tairly roused from Ins kcninl, mil goes 
away It not unfit cjucntIt happens while ill iwmg 
coverts, that hounds will conic suddenly upon i 
fox, anil si ire him before In has turn to tsi ini 
This is termed ‘ i hopping,’ ami is ilways to be 
prevente'd il jiossihh If the invirt br j very thick, 
a fox may loivc lus ki nucl un|Kru iveil, uni whin 
he docs so, he usu illy rims tluimgh or lonnd 
the court for a consuhrahh dislinii In hue 
quitting it foi the opt n fields Hi liny also ‘run 
his foil, by doubling hath md fmw ird on the 
same pith oi flick md thus possibly billli tin 
hounds, <un win n tin v ‘own hm sunt li ,laigi 
coaerts, too, i fox fuquently ‘hangs,’ tint hi 
remains in it for a long tune b. fore going iwny 
The person who first seia the fox ‘hieaic imu or, 
m other words ‘views him aw-iy ’ ihould dway» 
allow him a cevtiui ‘liw hi fori giving thi ‘ms 
halloo,’ os a fox will frequently turn m ‘In id 
bock’ into covert if lie In ors mv unusual noise at 
the instant of Ins quitting it Whm how.ver, the 
person or persons who an watching sic that the 
fox is really off, notice is instantly givin to those 
within the-thicket, md those without, by tin cry 
of ‘Hou —y 1 hou—y 1 lallyho’ Com aunt/ 1 Homs 
aw—AY"’ upon which the huntsman blows his 
hom to collest his hounds, the whipjicr in drive n 
out lagging members of the pat k either with his 
whip or by some civ, tin master restrains the 
more imj>atient of the mb rs till the huntsman 
ami hotuicls have ‘settled to their fox, and then 
he and the entire field join in tin chase, and the 
first, and frequently the most exciting part of the 
day’s proceedings has commence d —tin fox lias 
‘broke cover,’ the hounds hare lean ‘laid on,’ and 
the field has entered on its impetuous ‘ first burst.’ 
A certain etiquette is, however, absolutely necessofy 


in allowing the hounds and huntsman to get away 
font, but after that, each, ndor, with a marten 


I ox hunting ‘Com awny M 

dih imu* fo the m i»ti i (boosts his own place 
in flu limit and tint s Ins lust, independently 
"f lus niiglibinus tnkiiji at a uiduii distant a, 
imt ilirttlly in lie inn, but to one sidi find m 
flu ri u of flu hounds Wien a nihr happens 
to be ut ir flit puli at tin first burst, and gits 
a good position in following them, lie is said 
to ‘get will away with the hounds,’ and if well 
mount*d mil a nUiltul rultr, Ins elnmis of both 
vHwiny tin hunt md bung ‘m nt tin death’ are) 
very winsideribli \ml now, ns we luvi already 
said, hi gms the grand ivutmiint of the day , the 
fox bring fresh lie is yway it tri mi minus speed, 
followed by peilnips upwards of twt nty couple 
of hounds at full uv If the d i\ is jiropilious 
(a ‘seiuthuly wind uni eloudy sky’ haying long 
ntauiiil fivour) flu semt at the ritreifing fox 
Ins will ispfiiallv at first when it is tailed 
‘ burning’ or ‘Ineast lugli ’ and is tor in my minutes 
‘own d ! by at h mt ill tin Itaduig hounds in the 1 
p irk though, peril ips, the olqect ut pursuit itself 
is f u iln id, mil out of sight , and iyv,iy streams 1 
tin limit os ir hedges, ditches, unci guti u, across | 
livirs, railw lys, arable Land, :uul grass pastures, 
perhaps for suvtral nnliH before n single' died 
in (nrs .Now, the foxhound hunts almost entirely 
by scent md dues not, like tin greyhound, di pend 
upon the eye rhi fact ot sunt failing, limre 
foi, at any turn during the hunt, fhiows out the 
hounds, md pn lints Hum fioin renewing it, until 
the sunt is recovtrill, oi ‘lot oil’ When the 
went I' burning,’ hounds run almost muti, though 
at first md at intervals affirwinls, tiny usually 
‘throw tlmr tongues’ pntty fr»<ly When all tue 
hounds m giving tongm, they aie said to be at 
‘tull ery, and ‘carry a good head ’ the stent being 
on sui It oi cusioiis so thoroughly diffusid as to be felt 
or‘owned’ breast high bv probibly every member of 
the ji ick Somt tunes s< < nt lx i omes so faint as to be 
hnrelly pern ptililt, and when this is the ease, the) 
em rgv of tin hounds ibnti s i onsiehrahly , they then 
run with tin ir heads close to the gioiiilel onel sire said 
hi hunt a‘cold’si ent Hm bowi ver, a little tnruity 
assistant < from the huntsman is of the greatest 
moment in rt doling miniation to tlio pack He 
! w• vi s bin cap, blows his horn, and encourages hip , 
hounds by well known cxjiresmons, to renewed 
exertions When, as frequently happens from 
various causes, the scent fails entirely —suchoilfhafox 

tte 







fox-hunting. 


crossing water, running tlerough a drove of sheep, 
‘heading back’ is another direction, running along 
or lying upon the top* of wall* or thick hedges, 
&c —the hounds cease ‘giving tongue,’ suddenly 
stop, throw np their lie ids, and are ‘at fault’ 
Jn this cnie-rgciicy, the ‘ fit Id ’ re main* at a reap* ctful 
distance behind, anel tin huntsman knowing, or 
at least guessing by i xpe rie in t which wuy the fox 
has taken, or the t-poenl means lie has adopted 
for foihng the seent allows his hounds at first, for i 
few moments, the him his to ittempt to re gem it 
but failing that, and finding tint his inti if< n nee 
and assistance in meissirv, lie instantly blows his 
horn, and tails or ‘lifts ins hounds’ from the phut, 
and‘takes a < mt’ lountl 'end nmiiil iliout the hpot 
Whcfte the hi e nt f tilt el ehtermg the ill on the while 
Thu*, by gradually widening Ins i ists, thi sunt is 
Very freqmntiy rierivind 01 ‘hit oil,’ i e ilium 
stance which is soon m eeh epp unit by the w hmipe l 
okreeognition givm by tin lumnel tint hi->t‘owns 
it,’ follow i d by the mswi i mg tongui s ol tin ve Imli 
pack When the hounds, lmwt yi r fill to ‘ hit oft’ 
the sciuit, if the tliy he far idviueid, tiny ui 
taken home, or they tit tiottnl on to sunn nugli 
bounng rove it, wlueh is di ivvn fm i fii sli fox 
When the lox is killed, e ithe i in fin opin’ 01 
elsewhere, the ride r who is fust rn it ‘ tin di itle ’ 
usually tlie huntsman apungs of! las hoist, with a 


1 Whoo! whoop! ’ lashes the bound* off, and ejuts off 
the head, feet (pads), and tail (the truth) He then 
flings the carcass to the hounds, who tear it to 
pieces, and devour it in a very few minutes. Hie 
brush is usually piosented to any lady who inay 
J happen to he m it the death, or is claimed as a 
tiopliy by one 01 other of the gentlemen present 
The yxirfs likewise are distributed amongst those 
who liny wish to preserve mementos of the 
i base Asa gf nerol rule, the huntsman, and 
mmiiI of flie lust mounted in the held, manage 
to he m, either at or immtelutely after the death, 
though mstvneis arc not Wanting when, during 
uuusinlly piotrictid luns, the houiiels have left 
eviiy nehr f u he bind vnel hive followed and 
i killcil then fox miles ew ey from the spot where the 
l 1 est hoisninii had n iu« m A stiong fox xvdl 
‘ live ’ be foie hounds on m iverige for m hour or 
I in limn md a hilt, hut ( ises have been known 
j when tins Ins lie * n fir exiecilcd and when the 
inn lus extended to Unify or even forty miles, 
i anil his listid ill d ij mil ev n into the night 
I Noting foxhounds begin tin it emir by wliat is 
te mud t uh hint tuu/ but fins, liowivei neei'ssaiy 
it iniv la for te tilling the m, is eonsielertd infeimr 
sport to n gulat hunting 

The midland eouutie s of f nglawl, such as Leicester, 
Northampton, VV r irwn k, Vmksluie, &c , are the beet 



Blood Hunter clearing a stone wall m good style (from Blame s J m i/clopadta of Jim it f Sports) 


for hunting purposes m flremt Britain and owe 
then superiority m a gievt me isuie fo two tauses 
lot, the stint preservation end consequent numlni 
of foxes , and id, the e'xti nsiv e trae ts of pastui age 
being favourvlilo both for lmining and sunt j 
The instinct of the fox leads him, as a general, 
rule, to run down v ind, that Ins see lit may not be 
blown to the hounds, he> also takes advantage of 
every peculiarity in n country likely to offoi him 
an uh antage over lus foes 

The foxhunte'i must he possessed of consitlei i 
able courage, united with coolness, anil must lie 
a judge of pace anil have a good eye m ‘ruling to 
hounds,’ to .a\ oul tnang or ' overmarking’ his horn 
unnecessarily Much of the excitement and pleasure 
of the fox hunter consists m lus successfully leaping' 


tin various hedges, ditches, f< uccs &e ,encountered, 
but it tin sum tune., i n illy skilful and hutuaue 
nehr how ever will mounted, "ill neven knowingly 
urge lus hoiM at i ftiiei or le ip of my kind, unless 
he is p< isitiv i h ce rtmn it is w ltlun his lior-w 's jiower, 
vnel if he timls lus hot sc betrays symptoms of 
distie ss he will lather turn its head homewards, 
anil forego the clusc, than overtax its courage and 
stieiigtli. 

’Much ustful and entertaining information on fox 
hunting occurs in Blaine a Lnt iitlo/todw. of Rural 
Sfioits (London, Longmans) , British Rural SporU, 
l>\ Stiintlieiige Bcekfonl s Thoughts on ITunttng , 
Ji mmiMcnus oj a llmhman, Xtmrod, The Ftdd 
in w spapei , &c 

Fox hunting is not practised after the English 





FOX ISLANDS—FOYLE. 


fashion is the northern states of America, but in the 
southern states from Maryland to Florida, it is a 
favourite amusement. Tho object of pursuit, how 
ever, is the Gray For (Vvlptu r erwiianua), and the 
chase is not so sev ore, and seldom lasts so long as 
that of the common fox 

FOX ISLANDS, another name for tho Aleu¬ 
tian Islands (<j v ) 

FOX RIVER is the name of two considerable 
streams in the Fnitul States of Amema both ol 
them using mWibi ousm l Tin F H oi PiJiluku, 
is an affluent ol tin Illinois whuh is itstlf a tubn 
tary of th( Mississippi It is “00 nnlis long nulls 
valuable tint fly foi itswitii powti- 2 'l lie F 11, 
or NernaA, aftu a i ouist of ibout the seme length 
falls into Gnen Le> in 1 ike Miiliigeu It is 
divided into tiv i sit turns by L ik< V imiclngn, tin 
upper one bung ce'umetcd by e i anil with tin 
Wisconsin, so as to link tngitliei tin Mississippi mil 
the Great Lakes uf tin St Liwmue 

FOX SHIRK, nr THRL.SllHl ( iloputs oi 
Alopiaa s), e m mis of slinks, eont lining only om 
lenown ape cun ( 1 iiilpts) ui iiiliilutaiit of tin 
Mediterruif in and of tin Atlantic wd cm c iHumallj 



seen on the Butisli coists Tin snout is short mil 
comud, the spout hob s ari very .mall tin mouth 
is not so luge is tint oi tin white hbulc mi tin 
tenth so feuimeUbh , blit tin I S is extreme 1} 
bold and voracious nadilv iU it king grimpiises or 
dolphins nine li large l thin itsilf Its most umiik 
able juuiliiutj is tin gu it elon„etion of tin lippi l 
lobe of the tail (in wliuli is lit eih iipnl in length 
to the whole hods, anti into wliuli tin ante hill 
column ivtunls Of tins it link is ust is e weapon. 

It is sud to Is not 
liiuoinnion foi i wlioli 
hcrel ot ilolphins to 1 iki 
(light at tin lust 'i ’j-.1i 
of tin 1 id ol i fox 
-diaik 1 nmi tin use 
sshu li it n ikt e ol Us 
t id it li is u ijuir n tin 
nunt ol '11m slit i J( 
tit mis i h ngtli, tul 
no hub d of H fed 
1 he hotly is spiiulh 
hajM d 

lOX TAIL GRAs-s 

i lhi/n unus), i ggniis of 
I t isst s, ebstni^ui die d 
1 \ l spike d pu l( it , two 
t/l’inn 1 in erly t (|ii d, old 
in ru relly muted it the 
hist nit losing a single 
dm it which his a single 
juli it, with an awn 
using from the hast 
Ihc sp en s are chiefly 
natives of temperate 
countrn s, inel about six 
are British Meadow 
Foxtail Grass (A praleima), which has an erect 
■mo nth culm about 11 — 2 feet high, and a cylindrical 
U6 


striking with grt at foru 



Foxtail Grass [Almpccuru* 

piatemu) 
a, glumes , b, floret 


is one of tho best meadow aud pasture grasses 
Britain, but dews not arrive at full perfection till tho 
Hurd year after it is sown It bears mowing well, 
and is reekerned a good grass foi lawns. It beam 
drought w edl 'Ilu* Join run Foxtail Grass (A jyea»- 
culatui), with nn iseending culm Kmt at tho joints, 
is vciv common m moist pUtea, anel cattle are fond 
of it, but it in a small grass The SihNjiisn Foxtail 
Grass (A aqmti* 1 is an nnmal or Imunual, of little 
v due exeipt for light suidj soils, on which it is 
sonic tunes sown \ foil lgn spe e ns (.1 niyncani), a 

native ol tin i online lit ol luioju anil of Siheua, 
his he en mtiodueiil into Bntain, vnd ippoars Ukoly 
topiou v iluihli It his some what ucepuig unite, 
in a litth lugci and btionger than A juatrnHU, 
and is lathi i e uhei 


l'OV, Mammiihs Mnxsrnv, a distinguished 
[’’ll tub gtiuMvl cml oratoi, was horn at Ham, 3d„ 
I’ebruuj 1771 In 17‘d lie was nun of the volun- 
teeiswho li c-t< in <1 to detinelthc fiemtitrs of their 
country against foitign niMisum, and during the 
in vt uiuie jeus seiud with distinction under 
I > 11111011111 /, Moieau, mil Messina In 180(1, ho 
was ruse el to Uu i oik ol uljutaut ge uornl m the 
division of Manny in the eimj of tho Rhine, 
wliuli in in lie d tlnoiigh Swit/i llaiul into Italy, 
when lit eomniiiiihel the \anguaid of tho auuy 
in 1 SOI lu I SOI he eomminihd the ttttilleiy of 
the sieoml division m the Vusttiiu i empnign. In 
1807, N ipohou si nt him to I uiki y at the hexed ot 
1200 n till, i) im u, to ess is t Sullen Selim legunst 
the Ilusaaus mil Bntish Atti r tin u volution in 
which Selnn vv is de throne d, K , mull t the elireetlon 
of the hie lull imh essaeleer, Gentiel He lmstiaiu, 
eh feuieleel ( em etaiitiuople euel the Strait ol the) 
1) ml eiu lbs an < liettively, tliel Dmkwoitli, the 
Bntish idiiui d, win obliged to rrtiu, with loss 
I'rom 1 SOS to IS12, I 1 ’ w is genu d ol division of 
th<> irmj m Portugal His t ill ntte vuie exhibited 
to aelv oil ige ill e oiielui ting tin letreat ol till" 
I mull .ctnty aeioss tin Demin F was piesi nt 
et all tin betides ol tho l)n nies, and it Grille.:, 
in 1S14, w is el eiige loiislj woiuiihil in tho mm 
pngu ol 1S17, In comm eiuli el e division on tho 
lukl ea LV cte i loo, vvluii In w is vvimiided for th< 
lilteentli turn lu 181*1, lie was e h etc d dejmtyhy 
I lie de pu tine lit ol \isni In tin ehember, lu w is 
Uu < oust nit aelv in ite til constitutional liberty, ami 
shewed gleet lluLoiied telent And kueiwleelge) of 
politic el eeoiioni) He distingiiwheel lumsolf Jiar 
tie ill erly by his eloepiune m opposing tho wai 
egauist Spun m 182 I I’ dud at Baris, November 
2S, 1827 M ul mu I nj pubIMn el, in 18*27, fiom 
lit i hush Mil's nepers, a Uislom <l< In Gnnre '!< 
In Pi inn uh In tin line ums je er iijijm artel his 


| iJuiCouii, with e 1 >)e•_,! epliv 


I 1 OY'ERs a stn uu using m the Monedhaelh 
I Mount mis, m tin middle ol Live i ue ss shin It 
inns 12 miles Tunth ui'J fdle into tin < cst sole of 
l.o h \t ns in u Jv opposite \b elfoiu vouuio Mtiun 
tim It his two up bided I ells witlun a inilo 
anel a hdf ol its mouth, w lu n tin sire eiu rushes 
tillmigh e eh i p n iriene I cvine in the lulls, skirt 
mg the c cst side ol the hull 'I lit up)» r f ell is 10 
hit luji I m stn nn then de si ends III feet in a 
epiarte i o' e mile I In lowti fill (spe e tally called 
fin I nil 'll I <»p 1 *\ in *11) feet gli Jt is the finest 

l ise neie IK Blltuill 

I'OYLh, Lot e li, an inlet or the Atlantic, on the 
north co est ol 1 1 < 1 enel, lie t we e n the counties of Dorry 
anel Done g eL It is triangular in form, 16 miles 
long from north oast to south west, 1 nule wide at 
its entrain e, and 9 mile s broad along its south aide, 
A great part is dry at low water, anel its west aids 
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FRA 'BARTOLOMEO—FRACTIONS. 


alone is navigable. Vessus of 600 tons ascend the 
west side of the lough, aud its chit f tributary the 
Foyle (which comes JO miles from the south), to 
Londonderry On the cast short is a flat strand with 
a sandy beach, on -which, hi 1827, was measuitd a 
line of 41,640, which was afterwards extended by 
tnangulation to about fid,200 ft«t, and foxmtd thi 
base line of the Ordnance Survey of Ireland. 

FRA BARTOLOMl'O Sec Baccio Delia 
Porta 

FRACA8TORO, OriotAWO, in Italian eavint 
and philosopher, finieui” for tin universality of his 
learning, was born of in ancient family at Vuonn 
in 1483 At tin age of JO, he v\ is appointed 

E rofessor of logic m the university of Paduv. lint 
is vast knowledge ttidniud the most iliveige it 
sciences, arid on account of his iimnc ncc m the 
practice of medic int, lie vase U etc d jdiy mi i in of the 
pound! of Trent Ills l.itm veisc dso exhibits 
remarkable elegance He died m 135 { A bionye 
statue was elected in Ins honniu b-y the eiti/eiis e»t 
Padua, while Ins nttive e it v lommtlliinate el their 
great c cempatiiot by tumble stitue His wiitiiitrs 
jn prose and vtisi are inline runs J ii< elietf m - 
fih/p/nlulin, Kin Moi'ii (hiHm (Veioni, I 5 (0, m ft<>, 
Pam, 15‘il mil 1 *» l‘> in Hvn I omleiti 1720, in 4to 
and 1746, m 8vo, Ttdiin edition, \uemi, 17 >0, 
in 4to, by Tirabosihi , Naples, ITU, b\ I’ntio 
Belli), ])e f mi T<m/>(iiitiua (\uiiec, J5H in 
4to) , Ilomorinlruimtni *uy ill Shlli s I)i ('ansi* 
Cnhconan frit rum Lilnltm (Venue 15(5 in 4to) , 
Di Si/nijiathm (t Antipnl/ini /tunin, l)i < 'onhup 
omhyi el Vontaipoms Minin', it inium Cinahoni 
(Venice lift), in 4fei, Lyon mil 1554, in Svo) 
The eollestivt winks of !•’ appeared for the 
first turn, Venue, 1555 in 4t<> 

FitA'CTEI),h< ralelicdlj signilu "lueiUe n asunelti 

FRACTION In \iilbmetn l frntum >i uey 
part etr parts eit i unit oi whole, uni it emeu ts of 
two members, a ehnonnintm uid a mime ratm 
wherceit the tonner sin winto bon in my puts ilit 
unit is divided, and the 1 itte i hheus how niiuy of 
them are taken in i given e im 'llius eh notes 
theit the unit is divide el into l.air pirN, mil that 

three of them an tikin, md nmn gum illy 11 

denotes that the unit is elivuhel into U juris ind 
tli at ei of them lie liken A ii u turn is e illeei 
prajm when tlio mime i dm is less thin the tit no 
lmnatoi, mrl impropi r v\ he n the numeritoi is git ittr 
than the de ne mm dor in Algiluu, my quantity 

^ is cdlcel a fin turn, although u and b are not 
b 

necossardv ropiestntitiu s til whole numbers as 
they wouiel mpuie to In if the fi utuni lit m inth 


metical fraction 


Hie ilgi lir .ie al fi u tion - ju r t 


means that any quantity ifTeeted bv it is to be 
multiplied by ei anti t/nii/iii by b This de hint ion, 
howevei, tluough the ere ltd genuilityot nlgebri 
includes that ot an iiritlimetual tnetion 'I’ht rubs 
for the addition ami multi phi ition of fra* turns are 
the same in algebra and anthmttu lo ivvlel two oi 
more fractions together, we must bung them to a 
common denoiuinatm, uni add the* numerators for a 
new numeintor, ami t ike tin common denominates 


for the new diuoimnatoi Thus if 


a c 
b" d 


be two 


fractions, then a . + r . 

b a 


ad cb ad 4- be ,, 

’ bd + 6d ~ bd ’ ^ 


fractious being brought to a eommou denominator 
by (as a general rule) multiplying each numerator 
by every denominator, except its own, and multiply¬ 


ing all the denominators far the common denomi¬ 
nator To subtract two fractions, we bring them to 
a common denominator, and subtract their numera¬ 
tors for the new numerator Thus ? — ~ «a —, 

b d bd 

T<i multiply two fractions together, the rule is, to 
multiply the numerators together foi a new niunor- 
utor, and the denominators together for the new 

denominator Thus * x J = The reasons for 

ill these rules are obvious 3710 rule of division 
is tei invert the divisor, and procee’d ns m multi- 
phe ittou This follows from tho consideration, 
tli it to (bride is the ltive rsc of to multiply, and 

tli it to divide by j* must bo the same thing as to 
multiply by 


FRACTIONS, (Jominofd If 


B 


tw 


and = 6 + !l ', ind a ' - c + ^,and 
ee, 6, 6,’ 

in, , 1‘ ?e* 

. - , .itiel -- V + , eve 

m. m . 


“ « + 'g’ 




= « + 


'l lieu 


A 

ir 


i 


“ h 6 +1 


I- 1 _ 

d + 


m + 1 
n + 

This e \prevsion for the value of is eeilled a con¬ 


tinued fraetion If wo ronsidit the frae turns (1) 


1" 


,1 ee6 t 1 1 (nh + l)c 4 a, 

(2) a 4 h m (i ’ ’ ,f + 4 4 1 ° r 6t +1 

c 

fonned bv taking into see mini parts oidy of the 
di nominator hi the eontinueel li letion, we obtaiu a 

A 

veins of fi u turns Lonuniiinj to the value of . 

li 

Phe so eonveu'ing fractions an always approximat¬ 
ing to the v dm of V, md ue alte i u itely greater and 

less tli in it Thionghout the stilts, tile I'd, 3d, 5th, 
“ 111 , X.t , ire eicli beieivv the true v due, whilo the 2d, 
4th, etc, an above it, oi vice reisa, iccorehng as 
the origin d fiat turn is impiopor or proper It can 
1« shewn that the successive converging fractions 
ijipiouh ne utr i tel nearer to the true value of tho 
iimtimnd frvetiem Comtigmg fractions are of 
gre it use in tin humiliation of minute Renos 

In illustiatioii of the above genonl statement, lpt 
0935 

us tike the> numeric d fraction which wo first 

re dun to a continued fiaetion m the following 
flhTt o 482 „ 1 „ 

maimtr ^ = 3 + ^ -3+^ = 3 + 

-- — = (by continuing the same process) 

4 + vfi 
3 + 1 

4 + 1__ 

2 + L_ 

6+1_ 

5 + 1_ 

7 or, as it is now 
, 3 11111 

commonly wntten, i + 4 + g + g + g + f 




FEAmoNS—rRAcrrum 


_ $ i 

Hen the first convergent is 3, the second, ^ j 

= -j.; the third ie- + - + --=3 + - = --, 

and finding the other convergent* in a tnnnliu 
manner, we have the follow mg approximations to 
the value of the original trae turn 

13 29 1S7 961 6935 
d ’ 4' 9’ 5S' 299’ 2151 
The differences K tween the successive convergent* 
and the original fraction an, 

6935 4S2 /. . .. 1 v 

SM ~ 3 - 21-,] i x 4 ). 

13 6935 223 /. ... 1 v , 

7 - 2H1 ■ (*M {Um * 1<,h t,rm 4 x <»)’ 4t ’ 

and in gun ml the Jifli rence 1 m twee n any t onv ei gclit 

and the original friction is loss thin i fiuticm = 
1 

tfenoni of coni eigmt xdi mini of mm in xt gieiti i' 


consequent! v the clitlircmts grow Ush is m 
proceed, owuip to the demimmitors of the coimi 
gents al v ns nu reasnu; It 1>\ .ntud snbti iction, 
wr find sncussiuly tlic diffiitnu between < s, h 
conveicnnt and tin miginil It u turn iu shill d o 
tmd tli d th v u' dtirnitih gii lit 7 md lies, or 
less md gri it, i n muling u> flit oiicunal fraction 
is propci oi nnpropti 

TRACTION -> Vammiim. In souk algebriunl 
fiat turns, tlic substitution ot t p iitn nl ir v dm loi 
the unknown tju intity will m iki liolh tin iiimu r 
atm ind dctiominitm of tin friction \ uu h, null 
fractions »< i dlidiHii lung lrutioii* 'Urns the 
r s - 1 

fraction — , ^miiiii tin ftirni 1! when x — 1 

t — 1 0 

The ascutainmint of the value of sutli i fro lion 
foi the pirticulu v dm ot the unknown ejumtity 
which gives it the limn m ii in all i w > be 
effected by i gitierd method iimnslud by tin 
difteientnl calculu lint frttjin utly tint v dm 
may be determined 1 13 simple 1 m< 1111, is the fmin J, 
arises from the cxistm.ee ot 1 f i< (or lonunon to both 


numerator and d< no inn itm, w Ini Ii be, min /< 10 bn 
a particulu vnlm of . if then vu , m discoid 
this factor, t din 1 by tinding tin 41 c di t mnimon 
measure 01 oUiuwim, md divnli ll out tin 11 by 
substitution we old un the \ dm ot tin fraction 
concspomling to th, j irtnulii \ dm ol , Thu- m 
the cxompli given, vn 1 ml tint both term in 

div lsiblc by 1 - 1 so th it , - t 4 1 Tin r< 

1 - 1 

fore, when j, ~ 1 , mel the fit'tutu be 01m s ‘j its 
value must eepul 2 'I bn 1, iu , simple ol tin 
apphcatiem of the method of 1 units to tin di t, rmin 
ation of the value o) sue h i lraetion, feu it is < le 11 
that for eitry v due of r ~>* 1 tin v due of tin 
fraction is 1 , mil contirnulh ipprnwhis 2 as 1 
approaches 1 Much disnission h «a t ike 11 place ue 
to whether vanishing liactions tnve propuly ‘jx ik 
mg, values or neet but this in not the place feei 
noticing bpe>eulatiomt on the siilijut See Limits, 
Theory op, and Notium uiellvuvin 

FRACTURE of a bone m i\ lx. the, result of 
accident, muscular action, or disc isr The king 
bones of the limbs arc more subject to the latter 
two causes than those of the he ul or spine Pn 
disposing causes to fraetuiv an frobty weather, 
old age, efanexTons disease, a meirbidly bnttle con 
ditson called fragilUas ostaum 

Some bone*, as the kneepan and liecl bone, arc 
liable to give way from sudden contraction of the 
muaoice which arc inserted into them. The subject 
of the injury then falls, and attributes the accident 


to the fall, whereas it is the reverse. A medical 
man, some few years ago, awoke with a fit of 
cramp, and almost immediately his left thigh-bone 
bioke with a snap It reunited m the usual tune. 
The sufferer fnuu cancer of long standing, some- ' 
times fells a Ixmc give way under no special strain. 
In such uises there is seldom any attempt at repair. 
The bones of old people are brittle from the excess 
of cartliv matt inis (see Bosk), aud so readily 
give vv ly ’I lie bones of the feeble patient, with 
frsgililis 01 niolhtus ossuiiu, aic soft and friable, 
ana uInsi ixiimiiiil, an lomid saturated with a 
gimsv substance 

Then ue Home persons who liable to 

frutuii without my sinhioison riofessoi Gibson 
ol Arm in 1 m< uturns a boy who, though apparently 
I 11 altliv bad broki 11 Iiih i oil 11 bones eight times, hi* 
arm nul ion aim while his leg and thigh Were 
biolcm if lu lmL limpid Uia foot on iho carpet. 
In old lady once luoki both thigh bom H kneeling 
down 111 t hnii h '1 lu rt is mu piedisjiosing tmusp to 
tiutnii loi tun di ly now but seldom Beam—VU, 
stmvy Not only did it mala the bones brittle, 
but is w is h en 111 bold Anson’s 1 xpidition, which 
was niumud clinlly by pinsioncis old fraiturcs 
ag uu In c mu disuniti d 

l/tjiua 01 11 hi ah 11 Horn - Of touiwe, us the 
boric Ins in tin nudsl ot soft jmrts, anv lujury 
to the dm must bn tin ot hi 1, and causo an 
udusum ol blood, but tin litter is sjmeddy 
ibsoibid, and is ol no hi iviu in tin piouHSot repair 
After tin lust ixiitiinint lm passed oil, a thud 
11 iflusid Hound tin fi 141111 ul wlmli m a short 
turn Imi 01ms lonviilfd into burn Tin nuiount 
ol IJiih 111W m di nd dipinds upon tin position of 
the fiignunts, hliould tiny be far apart, 01, as it 
is tic Inin illy tumid, l tiling, tlun a null h target 
quantity ot mw bmn it, tliiown out Wo see tins 
m auiin ds to mull auixiuit tbit flu miUtidsfor 
Kjiui, 01 ‘c illim’ may bi divnlul into two Hijiarato 
|ints 1 pnui-urnd < illtis lo ait as a wrajipir to 
tin bolus until (In ]ii 1 in 1 in n( i dlilh, 01 that will!ll 
milts s tin i mis Iiiiwi m r lar 11 pail, becomes tuifh 
1 n nth bird , tin 11 Int jinuisnuul i dins, bung no 
lonji 1 niiissiiy is 11 mol 1 d by elmorptiun 

tSi/mrituiii* nl hotliin \ In ok ■ it limb hangs 
loo 1, 1 id i~ l, 1 i in 1 d mb, no longi 1 under the 

i ontro 1 oi the musi b s whit U, how 1 vi 1, an junked 
by tin luoki n 1 ihIk ol bom and stimulated into 
pimfid pi ms, wlmli Mill 1 mtin 1 displace and 
ditoim tin limb iShonld thin bi any doubt, tho 
bmb iu iy In i cri lulls i hhi d, and tumid gently 
fioni sun to hub, whin a pi 111)111 lough feeling 
tumid ni/ulii, 11 mm is all doubt Each bone, 
howevit, wiu 11 broki 11, olubits symptoms peculiar 
to itsi If, uni 11 (|im i s 11. |, oil. In itim nt 

1 1 utm 1 e an divulid into fum/ilt whin there is 
no w ouini 111 tie skin w lin b i iiriimnim at< s with the 

ii uturi , r 'iiyifH anil, whin tin n is mu h a wound , 

I Oilurn 1111(1 il In 1114 Till liXtd to 1 jilv 1 ol tin hr terms 
whin tin hum is liml * 11 into muni puces, /m- 
finitul win 11 mu liigimntis diivui into the other, 
and f'liiitjji/itiif 1 / wlei 1 m iglili'iiirmg joint or largo 
blood vi s.i Is pirtiupitr m tin uuilint 

1 util uu nl of J Hutu 11 111 pill I tin fragments an 
war as posubli to tlic lx (ouner positions by gentle 
(xtmsnui I* I 1111 tin m in jd u < by siibstituting an 
extern nt rip d nl 1 li tun, uiadc ot any unyielding 
material wlmli will lu fim enough to resist the 
spasms driady alluded to, hut is not fastened With 
very gre d. tightness to tin limb HjAmte are ge'no- 
rally of woiki or jiaiitcboard , but of late years gutt* 
fiercha has Iki n much useek Jn simple fractures, it 
is often stiffen nt to adapt a bandage to the hinb, 
which will harden on drying, and form a shell tot rt, 
for this purpose, starch, dextrine, and plaster of 





FRA MAVOLO—FRAMING 


Pans are generally used. Whatever the splint be 
nude of, it must keep the hones m a state of 
complete red, otherwise tin lymph, which would be 
formed into bone, stojis, as it were, half way, ami 
becomes fibrous tissue, which allows the fragments 
to move on each other, mil is termed a false joint 
FRA DIAWOLO, jirojurly Mit'iiau 1 ’kzza, a 
celebrated bnganil and run 14a.de monk, bom in 
Calabria m 1760 Of phheian origin, he at first 
followed the trade of stocking weave r, then entered 
the Neapolitan at my, and subsequently the Hirvice 
of the pope, filially, he nlimdoind military life, uid 
become a motijf, hut bung < vjiolle d for nuscon 
duct, he withdrew to the mountains of O.ilubm, 
where he hiadul a bind of dispeladois, whose 
strongholds lay elm fly m the district between Itn 
ftud Terra di Lavoie) J’llligc, bloodshed, iml 
atrociOUB crue ltie's, signalise el Ins c ue e r L'oi yeais 
die evaded thei pursuit ot justui by letuing to his 
haunts amidst mount uns mil loiests mil skil 
fully defeating, with much niiirti>i numheis, all 
file armed forcis elcsj) iti he el igainst him Hi 
became at length known imong the juisiutry 
of the uinghhoiuhooel .is 1 m 1 Duvolo On tin 
advance ot tin Fiuich into the Nc ijmiitm stites, 
F I> and his build espoused warmly the myil 
interests, and in rutmii win not only paidonul 
and reinstated in eivil rights, but pumjolcel to the 
lade eif oflictis in the loyal irmy, l 1 ’ 1) hinisi If 
panning colonti In Jfilfb lie iltunpted to evute 
Calabna against tin Frau h, but w is taken piisom 1 
at ban Ncvermo, anil w is cxieuted at Aaples in 
November of the sum ye.u Tlu open of Vubii 
has nothing in eimimon w 1U1 1 D hut the name 
He dicil utteimg inipreeatious on the qua 11 of 
Naples anil the Ihltisli admiral, Sidney Smith, 
whose inline lire bill not sulbiiil to iiBeiie linn 
from death although on Ins e ipture In pioeluee el 
lapers healing the mjal si il, whnli Mine hi el fen 
us rignt to the lank of e uloue 1 in tlu lojal foie e , 
FRAGA'RIA bee Mkawiii l.uv 
FRAMK, 111 Canlenmg, tin eoveuingof any kind 
of hotbed, fluid jut, or eold pit, used ioi the eulln 1 
tion of plants not sidlie lently h vrdy feu the oj» 11 111 
Frames aio ol vinous mite rids, lmt ge mi illy of 
wood or iron ami gl ms, mil 111 111 ulo 111 om jm ee 01 
in saiebes aeeording to the size ot the hotlud 01 pit 
FRAMK 11R1DGE, a brulgt limit of timbers 
framed togi'tlur iu such 1 111111m 1 is to obtun the 
greatest possible amount ot strength with a gum 
quantity of mate nil 

The hmdaiiu lit il jimiujih upon wlinli ill such 
construe tiun is base el, is that the timlnis shill 
lie so aninged tint the might put ujion them 
shall exeit a pulliiig 01 1 eitishing sti uu, mute ill 
of a trinsveisi sti mi, uni it possible, tint the 
greatest sti 1111 shill ut as a elite et pull in tin 
directum of the’ films of tin' ive'oel 'Uu 1011 
struetmn of a frame budge is wry similn to tint 
of a roof, excepting that 111 the huelgi leonsihi 
able emtwaiel tlirust ujnm the dmtmtntsNs geiur 
ally j>einnssiblo, while tlu wills of 1 house will 



Fig 1 


not stand this , mil that for the bridge a nearly 
level way on the top is desirable, while for a 
roof a stoop incline is not objectionable, or is even 
4<H 1 


desirable Fig. 1 represents a simple and useful 
form of frame bridge. It will be seen at once that a 
weight upon the bridge will exert a pulling strain 
ujion the horizontal timber ab, and a crushing 
strain upon be and ad, as well as upon the upper 
tiruliera, and that the main support is in ab, wlnth 
must bo torn asunder before ad and be can be bent 
01 displaceel to any considerable extent 
The celebrated frame brulge of Schuffhausen, 
(onstrnetod in 1757 by Grubcnmann, a nllago 
oupfntci, was built exactly m the manner of a 
mot with a horizontal jiathway truju-radded It 
w is eonijHised ot two an lies, one 193 feet, the 
other 17- feet spin It was merely laid upon the 
jueis, and did not abut against them to exert any 
outward thrust, as will be, seen by fig 2 The 



w 1 ight on the bridge is tr insnutte el by the oblique 
bums wine U by in 'y we miy till raftae, to 

tin tu be un 11 ft, w e it exuts a horizontal 

pulling sti 1111 Ilit rafteis are frame el into the 
tie 1» uu so as to abut firmly igainst it 111 the same 
111 ,inner as Itoof rifi is (see Jtooi) This kind 
of Iriiiu budge is \eiy 1 ommon m (Switzerland, 
wIktc 1 1 mini inielgcs iboutul, mil it has doubtless 
origin ite.il tiorn tin tut, tint most of the bridges 
hue biin built by tlu lex il e upalters, who are 
11 e ustoniiil to tlu constinotion ot loots of consiehr 
ibh sji m for tlu loinmodnms squall built wooden 
1 ott ige s w ith o\ 11 I 1 iiiging so e oiiunou 111 . that 

eoiiiitiy 1'rimt brnlgis ot imm 1 omplex strueturc 
lie si me turns built , in sunn of tile si, file tmilx-rs 
tic fi uni el so as to pi e sent m me hid hum Jn 
these 1 iscs, the strut tun is iciy similar to those 
ihseiiliid ind figure el imilii ( tvni.iMi 'Ihcstnous 
eh feet of ill suel) budges is then lability to decay 
from ivposuie to moistuu Ac, e‘sjn>cially at the 
joints, whin w ite t is ijit to lodge anil remain, from 
w int of fra eiiiulition of ur to evaporate it In 
the budge of Seliatl hinisi 11 alien e described, it was 
found that win n it liael stood but 26 jears, the 
01 k bouns, wluie tiny 11 'sted on the masonry at a 
iml ft, fig 2, wert' rotttd and tlu frames began to 
settle 'Ilus was 1 line died by 1 caijicnter named 
.Spe login, who 1 me el the whole struetuic upon 
J'des by nu ms ot seiew jaelts, anel rejilaced the 
dec wed wood Me uis should la, adopted to admit 
the fiu tire 11 Iitmn of .111 111 theise pirts where the 
timber usts ujion the masonry, md to prevent 
watei tiom settling 111 the timber joints The 
emend budges of Lucerne and other parts of 
'Switzerland ue well known as objects of sjieciai 
interest to tourists, who usually imagine that the 
loots ue made foi the comtort cf tiavellers, but 
tin 11 imm object is the preservation of the bridge 
FRAMING, the jointing, putting together, or 
building up of any kintl of artificers’ work. The 
trumng ut timber ge'ucr.ill> is described under 
t’VMFsiK\, and BTu'cial kinds of framing under 
(’FNTFKINO, Doon, FLOOhS, IlUMF BIUDfel!, PARTI¬ 
TIONS Roofs, Ac In such trade's as mathematical, 
optic il, philosophical, anel other complex instrument, 
making, the workman who doe's flat filed work, and 
fits all the parts, and puts the whole instrument 
together, is called thejramer, and his work framing 




FEAMLENGHAM—FRANCE. 


In the watch-trade, the man who frames all the parts 
together and builds un the watch is called a finisher, 
and. his work is called finishing, though it corre¬ 
sponds with what is called framing m other trades. 

FRA'MLINGHAM, or ‘Strangers’ Town, 1 a 
town m the east of Suffolk, on tlio left bank of the 
Ore, 14 miles north north east of Ipswich It con 
sists of a largo marketplace, from which a few 
streets inegulaily branch out The ehuich is built 
of black flint and stout, and contains the monu 
ments of Thomas Hon aid, third Duke of NoifolU, 
and of his duthiss and of the unfortunate Henry 
Howard, Earl of Sum y, and of Ins countess fieri 
are the ri.rn.ims of a i us tie with thirteen wiiuin 
towers, when Qmen Miryiitirul nttei tlu <ti ith 
of her brothet Edwaid VI l’op (lfiGJ) 

FRANC, a Fiemh uileir 10111 and inontv of 
account, winch (smu 1705, wlun it suppl mtiil tlit 
hvre Tonrnois) forms tin unit of tlu bn mil mom 
tary system, and has also bun ulnptcd as such by 
Belgium nnd Switrcilnnd ’flu fiam is coimd of 
silver, nun tenths lim,aml wuglis fiu giaiimus, its 
valm h< ing about IJd ()m pound sti ilmg '1 5 2 

francs The fruu is chiidul into 100 untimis, but 
the old diMsion into 150 nous is still midi u« of in 
common lift Thin m in l’i mu sil\<r emus nt J 
4, 1, 2, and 5 ft nits and gold piuisot 20 mil 40 
fiancs Sirdima b is also idopted tin I'n lull nuiiu y 
systun, onlj tbit tlu fi in< is tailed / ua nuoiit 

FRANCA VI'!. LA i town of Niphs m tin pro 
unit ol Oti into, is situiti d on in tli \ ition 22 mil. s 
south vu st of Brinth-i It is mil luult, lias i mill n 
three hospitals and si vi rd i on\« ids has nunuf i< 
tine s of woollens i ottons mil tartlun w in, md,wiUi 
its di ptndt nt till m s, h is i poptil ition of I "i, 10(1 

FRANCE, tin most in sti ily poition of ( mti d 
Euro]io, extends Horn J2‘ 20'to ol r >' N Jit, mil 
from 8° 15 E long to 4 s 51' W lorn It m 
bounded oil tin N by tbt(/bmml md tin Struts 
of iJovtr, which sipuiti it fiom I ngl md by 
Belgium the giuul duchy ot Linnmbonrg, mil tlu 
Rhenish provinces of I’russn and of Bivun on 
the li by the grind dm by of J.ubn, from wbuli 
it is scjiai itul by the ltbim by sun! of tlu 
Swish cantons, and by Sirdmii on tin S by tlu 
Medittri uu in md tlu dominions ot .Spun, tiom 
which it is siparatid by tin l’ynims, md on 
the W by tlu Vtl mtic (tlu Biy of ilisi iy) 'I b< 
greatest Jiugth oi F, inuisimd from lhuilcnk in 
the noitfi to ttu ( il di Filguins m tlu outli 
is about 020 milts, mil its gn itt st bre.ultn'fiom 
east to wist, tniasurcu from K'hl on tin Lower 
Rhine, to Lujh St Matthn u m bmisti m, is ibnut 
570 miles its cimunfinnii, inclusive of umiio 
hi tics, is estimated at ncaily {J 00 miles ot 5000 
kilomfctirs, of wineb l'cirly tin half is lompnyd 
of maritime coast lints, wbuli ui subdivided m 
the proportion of about 000 kilom on tbt Midi 
terranean, 950 kilom on the Atl u tic, and about 
940 kilom on the northmi frontiers Ihi suptr 
ficial area of F including tin new Mavoy provinces, 
but exclusive of the lull of Corsica, is rtckomd 
at 201,578 si| mibs, md is tlu < orsican island 
lias an area of about 3130 bij milts, tin total is 
204,928 sq miles The possessions of F which art 
Situated in non-European puts of tfu w'orlil, have 
a total superficial area of A 14 238 sej miles, and the 
largest ts Algeria, with an area of 149,910 sq 
miles. F is divided into i ighty nine dCparte- 
ments (inclusive of Savoy and Niu ), most of which 
have been named from the m era or mountains 
by which they are intersected. The following 
table gives the names of the ancient provinces 
of F, with the corresponding dtparteincnts, their 
areas in hectares, and the population for 1856. 


Amy la IfmatMlm 
Dnum. 1 In MM. 


Ilia it' 
1 Sami y 


2 CnAUlAON*< 


4 i 1 AN !>MiS 
» All LOIS 

0 Pica ui )t 


7 Normam»\ 


8 PttlTrAM 


12 An< oi mots I , 

Aumh und ’ 
st Anhh j 
H J ui it vi Me » 

u omnN-f !!; 

I 1H 

n f I \ hRh Ain i I 
H* Hot I llONSAlS 10 


1 ) I IMOI BIN 
20 Al l Eli M 


21 I \«>NNAIS 


22 l'LHOUMlk 


1\ I H A Nf II L 

( mu* 


2') I>AtJ!lllHb 


26 I am rmoc j 


'29 1!kabv and) 
Naiahiii / , 

90 K>i\ 180 

<il loLhsniON 181 
J2 AM i sos, ) j 
Vkha IMUN, / , 82 
and Ouangk | | 

{ 83 

93 ViioVKstK j 1 84 


^rine, 

Scme-et-Oifp, 

Soine-ol-Marne, 

Ol*e, 

Aianp, 

Ardennes, 

Marne, 

Maine (lUutc), 
Aube, 

Meuse, 

Most Ik, 

Mmirthc, 

Vo*#es, 

Nnrd, 

i l'un tle-Oaluls, 
t 't)inmp, 

St inc Inttrlcure, 

> *uro, 

I ( UlVUilOtf, 

i 1 n Muitche, 

Orno, 

f (uitatcm, 

: Moibthan, 

( ulet-thi Nord, 
ilk 11 -\ il line, 

1 mri Inti rlcurt, 

\ c mUS, 

S|k|i M (I)f II 
N i« iiik , 

M (tine-i t Lohc, 

Mum run, 
suuht, 

(liurt ntc, 

(lmruitc InWrieure, 

lmlrt ft-Toiro, 

! olr it Uui, 
hue it loir, 

1 oint, 

Nu vi t, 

Alllir, 

( r< urn, 
i C be r, 
t Inti re, 

\ \ itnue (Haute), 
i ( orrtVe, 

I (tintal, 

’ 1 m-tlc DOine, 

» 1 oirc, 

) Rhone, 

> Ain, 

4> iutm-t t I olrt, 

! (oit-dOr, 

I ^onni, 

SaAnc (liuutc), 

Jura, 

I>oulis 

it Inn (Haul), 

Ulliri V R IK) 

laOrt, 

HrOme, 

Aljlt H (liUUtlB , 

Ault tin, 

I oiri (Haute), 

1 o/Are, 

(iiinl, 

Ht raiilt, 

J trn 

i (utronne (Haute , 
i Audi, 

> Ave)ron, 

I ot, 

i I>ordot,ne, 
i I urn et Oartinni, 

I ot 1 1 Garonne, 
i Girondt, 

I c* I unties, 

< rr« 

rjri'n^’cs (llautes), 
PyrfnCin (Ilugsen), 


mm 

MON' 

AW,6» 

m t m 

2 fl 6 ,Al 5 

261,078 

806,727 

m t m 

424,378 
406 708 
1,213 868 

712.848 
660,619 
700,460 
404,066 

I 478,907 
l 695 202 
I 430,1* 

> 000,652 

479,033 
021,578 
680,808 
666,006 
389,683 

327.848 
822,685 
624,487 
373,841 
407,103 


fill ,»G 0 
«t6 01)2 
686 021 
670 612 
68b Oil) 
742,272 
670,4')j 
740 125 
701,061 
661,748 
6Ni, 021 
674 140 
800,079 
4/7,018 
28i,r,<> 
684 822 
8)6,018 
87(i 0 M, 
7 Ui.'JlO 
611,000 
501,, l(lt 

622,80 i 

410,720 

156,014 

841,240 

063,667 

663,418 

661,227 

496,784 

616,066 

682,807 

Gio,ur> 

670 K21 
620 001 
611,007 
8H2 171 
108,406 
91 i,U0t) 
471,/Ol 
6 14 628 
1,082 6)2 
986,276 
627 870 
464,631 


Am fje, 478,401 

I'jrt'm'cs Orlentales, 411,376 
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A urnluse, 

Rh/ nr 7 liout hes-slu), 
A)jm h tiiasnes), 

Var, 

Corse, 

Savoie, 

buvole rHaatc), ] 
Alpes Maritime*, 


356,040 268,994 

601,960 473,865 
690,919 149,670 

729,628 806,399 

874,741 240,138 

<41,0?4 818 Tab 
451,481 388,000 

W?4 108,000 

409 




FRANCE. 


He province of Savoy aud the arrondisecment of Sardinia, m accordance with atreaty between the two 
Nice, incorporated with Grasse m the now dSparte 1 governments, signed in 1861. The following table 
meat of the Alps M outlines, wore ceded to F by | gives the Non-European dependencies of France: 



1 Arc*. In Piwr 1 
1 Sq All It > | 

ToUl 

Population 


; Atm In En* 

! Sq HU**. | 

Total 

Population. 

In Africa — 

Algeiln, . 

149,91# 

3,000,499 

Brought forward, 

hi Oceania— Marquesas Archipelago, 

Ni w Calrdonlu and isli of Finis, 

Loj ally Islands, 

176,133 1 

601 
7^719 

2,501,877 

12,000 

50,000 

15,000 

S«n«ral anil its Pupondi’in'i.-s 
lien tie Reunion, Hlo-Murm, Nos-.-) 
be, anti Mayotn, j 

In Asia — 

90,484 

i 272 H00 

1,330 

2 or,rn 

Iottl of Colonics, exclusive of Alpfl-) 
lid, now incorporated w ith 1 mpiref 

181,343 

3,578,377 

Cochin China, 

In America— 

Martinique, 

Omnlcloupn and Dcpendorinr , 

Gayane, 

St Fiurro anil Miquelon, 

7,71 y 

381 

41 • 

CO 1(i9 

81 

1, j00,niMi 

111 3)1 

J H (>( 0 
J, ( >7 

J 11 

Ti rntoriPB under 1 rrrrh Protectorate 1 
\st(i - Kingdom of Cambodia, 

Aft un -I*oi to Novo, 

Oifftnin- Soil* tv l*d ind 

Pomntu Wallis, Cambicr, and> 
lubuai Iskn, > 

1 

I 

379 

771 

1,000 000 
20,000 
9,000 

18,460 

Carry fnrw irtl, 

170,1-’° 

2 301 7/ 


1,SjO 

| 1,047,450 


i 

i 


j 

i 

i 


I 


Population —-The pop'll ition of 1*' Ins not i \hi 
bitcd tiic same rat' ol nuriisi as otto l instill-. 
European poweis duiini' tin piismt uiitury, ioi 
while the population nt Gnat Hiitiui his in ally 
doubled within tho list ii 1 ty y< us, tint ot 1’ 
si arocly ahi w s an men iso of 40 p< i mit for tin 
samo pi nod 

The following table duns tho (omlition of tin 
population fiom tin In ginning ol tin u utuiy to tin 
date of tin latest < units 


\ car ot 

Nurol r > 1 

\nmml 

( i nous 

\ , il u i 

111 i a*c 

1301 

it no" 

143 '»n 

180b 

2') 1(I| 1 '» 

ill • ‘a*; 

1821 

0 4hi Si p > 

oo ')i 

1821 

],n s » - 

27 * 

1831 

\ (») -J 

171 7^7 

1321. 

>3 >10 >01 

I'U l 7 

1841 

i .17 « n 

11» • 1 

1841. 

1 ", too lln 

_ »i> > >3 

1851 

• iM 1 0 

71. . .7 

1850 

,i. 0 1), ii t 

81 2.1. 

1861 

27, Jag .2, 

Jl 8 >11 


Coast, Islands, and Fi unfit i — Tin- ninth north 
west coast is genu illy im ;ulu nnhntid with 
numoioiis biys the prim ipd ot uhuli is tho [lay of 
St Main, in wliuh lie tin t'hinncl I si unis, Tusey, 
Guinutia, Ac , wliuli l.ilong geographu illy to F, 
the aichiptlwn of Bull it Ac 'Ibe wi st south wtst 
coast is at hrst lolty uul puripitous, hut to tin 
south of Bretagne it inionus moie shilling, and is 
interspeised with wditid links mil piomoutoin s , 
while south of tin 1 mu it is low, uul luuil with 
salt maishes, but tow mis tin toot of ilie l’\nnus 
it again assunu s iroikv uul piiupitous (hunt, i 
This coast forms one side ot tin Im disi'intul by 
the French as the Biy of Gascogne, but by tin 
English as the Baj of Bm ly Hi is In the id mils 
of IJshant (Ouissmt), belli isle Voinnmtur, Ish 
d’Yeu, K£“, Olfron, Ac Th« coast ol tin Mulitu 
rane.an, whnh is broktn by lagoons m shou likes 
is low till it 1ms jussi d Toulon >itir wliuh it 
becomes bohlir The only lslunls off the shore 
are the Hyi'res, near Toulon tin largu isI mil ot 
Corsica (q a ) lies ninth of Xudinia. Tho Moditu 
ronem here forms two hays or gulfs, is the Gulf 
of Lyons (Fr (Joljt dn Lion, so nuntil tiom the 
violeme of its stonus), and tin Gulf of Genoa 
which belongs only in pait to Franco The land 
Iroutiun of F are toriued on the attic of Spam by 
tho Pyrenees, on that of Sardinia and Switzerland, 
by the Alps and Jura chain , on that of Baden, by 
the Rhine on the north cist, the frontier line is 
unprotected by natural boundaries, but is defended 


by carious stiong fortresses, as those of Strasbourg, 
fit* uu,on, Mit/, Stdin, Mi/ifcics, (iivet, Yalen- 
< icnuts, lulli, Ac 

F'nitis Tin chief plains are those of Lorraine, 
\lsatc, and Bill gundy , and the gri it northwest 
On nut plun, embruing the lower hisins of the 
Siim Loin and ( >un linn .no four great 
mount un til uns bth ,iug to t Lain c the Pyrenees 
(q v), which sipir.ti tin lunch territory fiom 
Spun the Ci vi lino Vbsgi m lange, fotnnil of thi 
( i\tnms (q v ), n,oiling tint uul west between 
tin lllumi ind lo'ii, anil the Vosges (q v) 
inclining north uul south, and running between 
tin Rhine mil Mom lit , tin Alps (q \ ), wliuh 
sipai iti the Swi s timtory tiom tin m wly aiqmred 
pun lints ol Simj and Niiq mil tin S udo C oral 
tm limn, whnh 1>< Ion’» a-> tin mint implies, to 
thi lsluidi of ‘■Midmu mil tor-aii, md tiaverses 
tin ( oisn in isliiul tiom its t itiiini noithtru to 
its soutlnrn i\trtniity Tlie Ingle st pi iks m the 
l’\n in t s, tin Mduhtti uul Mount, Ptrdu, n spec 
Lutly itl im m th latmn ol 10,SS6 tut aud 10,994 
fut, in the (in lino Vm i m rmgc, the greatest 
hi light (tin Width ikilm) docs not griatlv exceed 
7000 fict The In mb portion of the Alps now 
includes st Mill ol the highest mount mis and 
most elmatid pabstsof tin ritige, as Mont Blanc, 
15,744 tect, Mont Isirm 15,-72 fut, Mont Gems, 
11,477 tut, mil the piss of Little St Bernard, 
7190 fut, tint of Mout Cans, 0770 lect above 
thi IimI of the st a, Ac In Corse a, the highest 
peak uses to in filiation somewhat above 9000 
it it Tin grind w itir shtd of F is the ('cvenno- 
Vosgis tham of mountains, whnh determines tlie 
dilution ot the lour gnat nvirs, the Seme, the 
Lone, thi Ciaroiini, aud the Rhone, the first three of 
which How north wist into the Bay of Biscay or 
tin 1 ngh-.li Chmiul, aud the fourth into the Gulf 
ot La ons Bt suit s thesi, the more important streams 
in tin IMum (as a boundary naei), the Moselle, 
Mhum, md Sihildt or Esoaut (all of which soon 
h im hr nice, mil flow into the Ni iiierlaiuls, or 
Rlu rush Prussia), tho Somme and Orne (belonging 
to tin basin of the Seine), the Vihune and the 
( liirmte (belonging to tin basin of the Loire}, and 
thi A dour (rising in the l’y runes, and flowing into 
the Bay of Biscay at the extreme south-west of 
Fi inu ) The Oise, the .tube, the Yonnc, and tho 
Mirno are the chief affluents of the Seme, the 
Xirtlie, tho Loir, the Alher, and the Cher, of the 
Loire, the Dordogne, the Lot, the Tarn, and the 
bus, of the Garonne, and the Saone, the laere, 
and tho Durance, of the Rhone. 
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The entire extent of river-navigation m F amounts 
to <606 miles, or 8,600,000 metres, while the 99 
larger canals, which have been constructed either 
to connect these river courses or to supply entirely 
new channels of water communication, extend over 
& length of 2300 miles, or 4,700,000 mdtres. The 
most important of these works are the canals 
connecting Nantes, and Brest, and the Rhone with 
the Rhine, and the canals of Bciry, Nivemaw, and 
Bourgogne F possesses only one lake of any 
importance, Le Grand Lwu, a little to the south 
of Nantes, which has an areo of about 14, 500 
■acres , but the country abounds in salt marshes or 
ponds, more esjiecially in thi districts of Gastony, 
Roussillon, ami [jangucdoc 

F is peenluily rich m imneril spnngs, of vlucli 
there art said to lit neatly 1000 m nst Of thtse, 
more than 400 tit sitmtcd m the group t>f the 
Pyrenees, where then arc 01 t st iblislunents toi 
their syrtematu use It is cstmulod that tlnri ut, 
mortoiu fully 4600 springs not hitherto t mploycd 
Oeoloijii, <tc -F pristuls a gnat variety of 
geological formations, but although we mitt with 
an almost iiimphti succtssnm of all tin stritilml 
and non stntilnd strati, they m distribute! with 
gloat inequality Thus fot instimi, wliih marly | 
ont tliinl of the soil is ((impost d "1 tutiuy tin ] 
mitiiins l mi it tiiitninil jiart only is made up j 
of (Oil beds \ lull of primuy n«U«, lormiug 
the skthtou of souk portions of tin \ nsui s, 
Alps and I’youtis mil ol tin pint plihmx 
of Brittany iml 1 i \ ( mb i, < m in |es tin gri it 
(intrd liism in wliuh lists tlm lohiiin form it ion 
of tin mount uns of \uviigm, with thin ixtuui 
ei iti rs, lata stri uns, ki I lie bjiucs 1m U\ (< n tlu- 
exteruil bn ast unlit uid its voh inn nmlius m 
occupied by siiondirv’ ind bititry loiuntioim 
Alluvial d(posits aie met with m all tin i Uhys 
but they™ till m ixtinsm bids only m \lsmi,in 
the niiglibouiliood of Iluiikuk iml Nioit, and on 
tlie bonlus ot tin Muhtm me m An outing 1o M 
Maunii Block's i stun iti, thi iiliym il mil igiuul 
tural charai tu ot the soil ot F miy be (oiupiuid 
under the following In ads 


Mountainous ilistnt Is, liraths, ami Ltimmoim, 
Huh 1 mil, 

Clnlk or liniL dntiuts 
Gruvi I, alum, mil saruh, 

Clay, mart-tij, lmacill iucous. 


Urctarvii 

0 *M4 »J<) 
7 Jib 0 > 
0 i*#7 

K> O' 1,01 ft 
‘1 lid/ '>77 
jJJWJ.OOO 


The same writer further subdivides the soil of V. 
according to its actual employment, the following 
are some of the heads 

Arahlu lands, 55,900,07* 

Meadow lands, >,16,19 

vine) ardb, g,OH,0*9 

Woods, 7.888.W* 

Orchards Runlotus 687,704 

Olhn, mulberry, and almond woods, 100,464 

C hostnut woods, OSS,099 

Roulb atiu th, jmhlU walks, Arc , 1,104,189 

1 oriHts ami unprudut tivi lands 1,047,084 

Cl mi alt F possisscs one of the finest climates 
m luuopi, iltlnmgh, owing to its peat extent of 
mi \try iimsuliiible dntisities of temperature 
ari to be mi t w itb , thus, tm instance, tin) north- 
cast puts nl tin cimutiy have a mntmcutal, and 
the mu lb wist pints an inuinic climate, resem¬ 
bling those of Gi rniany and Gnat But.aili, while 
thi Meditciriut in ihstmts arc exposed at hints 
to the raaagiH of tin burning winds which have 
passed oioi tin disuts ot Atucg anil to tko 
desfruitiM north west wind knowu ns the muiral, 
whuh oftm dots gu it injury to the fields near 
the mouths ot the Illume mil V ir The parts 
ot K lying south of lit t(> have about 134 
1 uuv tliy's in t lit yi u and those north of that 
puillil ibmit t ’i) The nit m annual temperature 
ol tilth nut puts of 1< tins 1m u istmiatod as 
follows by Humboldt Toulon, (>2“ F , Marseille, 
'?! j , Ibinli m\, 5b , N inti <, 55 2°, Paris, SI’S”, 
Dnnkiik, 50 5 

/’loi/mfs Ol tin \igitibh proilutts of F , w hit h, 
fiom v it it tt ilmiitif mil uiognimtu rubitious, arc 
lutihiinly iliiiuliieul l>y gnat abuudamo and. 
dntisity, tin muni gimidly tultivilid are the 
it rials, tin \im, i hi Omits, olives, luliniuy fruits 
mil m gc t iltli s, ho]i but loot fm tin ni mutai blue 
ol sug u, tobu i o, in uhh i, i Iniory, flax, fLi Duiuig 
tin 10 yi its bitwun 1516 mil lh r iS, the supply 
ot win it bis 22 tunc, t dli n In low Hit ilnnand, anil 
ISt.mis min ilmu il 'JIu i nit n if ion of W'hiat 
bis giuludh imu i ol dming tin pmod uhuuly 
litiiiiil to bp th it ol iyi baby, unit minx lias 
t xliibiti d hUli ciiiitinn wluli tho growth of pota- 
tui a his bun most i\fin-u\i!y augnii nttil during 
tin saint pi nod 'tin following tdile shews the 
tlm . ii items to wliuh tin st dm mutiny substances 
hnvi bci u sub|• i b il 
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The moan annual ynliK of these produilions 
may be estimated as folliws Win at, 7 I,(Mid 000 
hectolitres * rji, 22,01 K) 000 heetnlitiis, bailey, 
20,000,th)0 bcetolitii s , m u/i, 0,100,000 hi ctolitrcs , 
potatoes, 95,000,000 hcctolitri a Dus ill i idi it in 
crease in the amount of land dicoted to wheat, 
and the increased returns attend cuiiimc ot the 
great improvement w hn h h is eh irai ti riscd the 
agncnltun of I’ during thi last 20 \t am The »ul> 
division of farms , the short li tv s (ol less than 
10 years) on which thf majonty ue let, and tin 
small number of landed juopmtors wlm n side, on 
their own estates, have Hitherto Undid to chick 
the progress of agriculture in Franu The present 

* The hectolitre » 2 75 bushels 


goacmmint it, bowiyii, In stowing its careful 
«tt< iition on tin intirists of tin* lgnrultural i lass. 
Vgin nltui d exhibitions h no In i n held sinio 1850 , 
Kill, Olio fruits m nmudlv givm in jirins, &c , 
md tlnr* in rmw 710 igin ultui il amouatlons in 
dill* ri nt p irts ol I* r no • 

Tin riimufi tun ot ‘•ii^n fiom hot t root, winch 
i took its origin during tin gnat wars of tlm early 
j p irt 11 tin 11 rdui), h h h <n piost i uii d with much 
vigoii- during tin lest id ><011, md about 150 
| imiliims of 1 dogi mi'i! -r m uiruially m inufuetunxL 
him 1 Du appiarinii of tin ’ mi disease, beet-root 
Ibis bin 1 \ti mm ly employed in the manufacture 
[ of nJi-oh 1, ant in 1857, the quantity prepared 

\ * The kilogramme equals 2 2 lbs. avoirdupois 

ill 



FRANCE 


amounted to 429,000 hectolitres. The cultivation is 
almost limited to the north and east , hemp and flax 
are crown chiefly m the northern, but also m the 
south western departments The entire produc 
tion of hemp was estimated m 1842 at 67,507,070 
kilogrammes, worth 80,287,700 francs, and that of 
flax at 30,875,400 kilogrammes, worth 57,507,400 
francs Since that period, there has been little* 
difference in the hoim production, but an enormous 
increase in the importation of foreign flax, as the 
following table sets forth 


1M7, 

1853, 

1857, 


<il»ANTJTV IM| OU7PIJ 

kilogrammes Francs 

II HUM* ]7 2M,HJ*i 

2fi,AH0 m J.%22fl,4flO 

19,770,442 25,701 JJ85 


The cultivation of flu mulls rry tree df nv< s im 
portancc from its hi aring on tin prodiution ot silk 
In 1842, 41,275 hictms of luid win planted with 
tlieao trees in 18 of the dfputi mints of tin wist 
In 1858, the dfpirtemi nt Du (< ird had monopolisi d 
nearly half the lulture of these tins, which m its 
aggregate amount has ioutlined nnchmgitl Fiom 
its tonnictum with thi mulberry, we In ri nfer to 
the production of silk, w hn h la gin it tilt opining 
of the 17th c, and which m 1790 hid n ulitd stnli 
vast (liminsions, tint tin ruoiluei it thit piriod 
was already hi million kilogianimi s of loeoons, 
worth 10i million fr.tnis iSimi that peuod it his 
exhibited great varntions Fiotn 1840 to 1851, tin 
production continued steadily to mm use fiom 17 
to 26 millions of kilogrunim s, but tin disi ises 
to which the silk-worm has bun livlih smi t tbit 
period havi reduced tin > n l«l of silk to so uh it 
an extent, tint in 1857 it scunlj .innmntul to 
7 millions of cocoons 

The vine Inis from a u r> early pi next, constituted 
one of the prinnpal snurei s of the agru ultur d 
wealth of Frani i Hie choicest wnua in giownin 
the Bordelais, Burgundy mil (.'hampagm , but soim 
excellent kintli iro producul on tin banks of tin 
Lom*, anil in some of the soutbun dlpai timeets 
The cultivation of tin mik nun isul, bitwien 1780 
and 182'), from 1,546 615 to 1 980, 109 luitarcs but 
between 1849 mil 18,57, it flmtuitul tioin 2,102 919 
to 2,18(1,0% liti tans The mem pi mince for e\eiy 
hectare was, in 17S8, 21 hutohtus 21 litiis, in 
1820, 27 heetolitris 20 Jitus, m 1850, J2 hoi to 
litres 35 litres Sum that dvti, howcvei, tin 
fungus known is the onliuin, which Ins attickcel 
the vine, has mfliited such snious danngt on tin 
plant, that m 1854 (tin woist ye ir, it must bo 
admitted) the licit lit- yielded only 5 hictohtHS 
The following table will shiw some of the annual 
yields between thi years 1808 and 1858 


I nonumos m mss 

Hectolitres Hectolitres 

1808, 2H(UM),(MX) 18*11', 44,717, 

1828 , KW* 18 A, JO 

1848, 81 , 1 ) 22 , 1 r >0 [ 18 >8, 45,805,0110 

The avenge yearly produce of the vineyards of 
F is estimator! at 42 millions of lmtobtres (about 
024 millions of gillons) Of this, about 4th is mailt 
into brandy The mi an price of the hectolitre on 
the spot was, m 1788, 15 francs 44 centimes in 
1810, 19 francs 90 centimes, in 18.30, 16 francs 86 
centimes , in 1850, 12 francs *>7 centimes. 

The principal forest trc*es are the chestnut and 
beech on the central mountains the oak and coik 
tree in the Pyrentcs and the hr m the Landes. The 
destruction of the national forests has been enormous 
within the last two centuries, hut measures have 
been in contemplation in recent years to plant wood, 
m order to protect those mountain slopes which are 
exposed to inundations from alpine torrents, and to 
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provide a supply for the ever-increasing demand of 
wood for purposes of fuel. About Jth of the entire 
territoiy of F is still covered with wpod. Turf 
taken from the marshy lands is extensively used, 
more especially m the rural districts, for fuel 

J ntmals — F is not so well stocked with domestic 
animals as her great resources might warrant us in 
assuming that she ought to be, hut the impetus that 
has marked the progress of agncultiue withm the 
last 70 yiars has hern cxti uded to tho improvement 
of dl native breeds, and the introduction of the best 
forugn races In 1812, thi number of horses and 
rnuli i was estimated at only two millions in 1850, 
this number hail rist n to three millions, and it is 
lit In \cd that the increase has been proportionally 
gre ,t hih c tint pi noil Asses and mules are 
employ nl as blasts of burden, but it would appear 
th it then use is slightly on tin dnrtase, thus, for 
mst nice, tin n* wm in F , m 1819, ,17.1,841 mules anil 
411,519 isstB, whde iccordmg to the list census 
tikm of tin sc annuals m 1852, and published ofh- 
ii illy in 1858, till'll win in tint yiar only 327,720 
rnuli s and 398 249 esses Dm mg tin 40 years mter- 
uning from 1812 to 1852, tin numbers of horned 
iattic have almost doubled m Franu in 1852, the 
elite of tin last ci iisus, then win m F 12,159,807 
horm il i ittli, 31,510,511 shnp, 5,000,001) swine, 
I 185 ( W0 go its Tin li in , aci Hiding to the Statu 
ti'/ui AqtHiili foi 18 *, about 21 millions of bei 
Ians, yiluiil it latb mori (h m 16J millions of 
fianis, thi im m uual it tut ns arc, for homy, 
6,670 000, md for w ix, 1,620 000 kilogrammes 
Poultiy constitutis in important dim of larm 
proiluii in 1* , <stunitod it 40 1 millions of francs, 
whih tin i ggs md ii ithns yulil 15| millions of 
fruits Tin wild immals iri fust diminishing 
from thi soil of j- md tin lilatk and brown 
hi u is now limited to the higlici ranges of the 
mountuiis thi lynx is rarily sicn tun among 
tin Inghi i ilpini regions but ivulws m still numtr 
ions in tin mountniious districts of tilt mitral 
1 ill parti tin nts , whih tin elumois md wddgoit, 
as will as tin in u mot n trine, anil hamster, 
aie found imong thi 1‘vriniis Alps and Vosges 
Tin wild boar roebuck, fo\ siptinel, polecat, and 
marten arc to be mit with in the woods The 
rid Hid inflow iker iri sc mi , h iri s and rabbits 
abound and gaim gencrilly is plentiful The wanton 
dcstruition of sin ill (singing) birds haying been 
found to lie conducive' to the excessive increase of 
noxious mse'cth, stringent muuie ip il enactments have 
been issue<1 withm the last year for the protection 
of those birds 

/'I'/iinn—The Frineh gimrnment expends be- 
twe'en three anil four millions of francB annually 
in aiding those ongiged m the great fisheries, 
and in 1858, 525 vessels, yvith 67,929 tonnage, 
and 12 53(1 men, were engaged in the whale and 
coil fisheries According to official reports, 15,500 
persons ire employ cd m preparing and Baiting fish 
In 1858, the imports of fish amounted to 21J and 
the cxjiorts to 12 millions of fumes Of these, 
eod constitutcel the prim tn&l item There are no 
othctii reports of mer anil other freshwater fish¬ 
ing m F or of the minor fisheries earned on 
along thi co vats, although the latter constitute the 
punupal mians of occupation and support of the 
majority of the population in thi maritime d$parto- 
inents Pilchards and mackerel are caught m 
lirge quantities off Normandy and Bnttany The 
west coasts have extensile oyster and mussel beds, 
tunnies and anchovies are caught on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. 

Mineral Products —The chief mineral products of 
F arc coal and iron, in the excavation of which 
179,825 men were employed in 1850 Although F, 
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is not nch m coal, it possesses several very con¬ 
siderable coal-beds, -which are situated principally 
in the east-south-east and north In 1852, 448 
coal mines had been opened (of which only 286 were 
in operation), having a square area of 4776 kilo¬ 
metres. The supply hitherto has not equalled the 
demand, and in 1858, F imported from the German 
Confederation, Belgium, and England, 454 millions 
of quintals * of t o.d The entire consumption m 1862 
was 120 millions of quintals The iron mines of 
F are of excellent quality, but their distance from 
the fuel ncci asary foi the w orkmg of the mineral, 
renders them of relatively small value In 1847, 
there wire 101 mints m opei ition, fioni which 
84J millions of quintals vuri tik<n , more than 
half of this quantity lx mg obtaimd from the five 
dipartements of llautt Marn< Unite ISlAm, Choi 
Moselle, and Nord '1 lu pobtu tl disturbances of 
1848 had a wry dtpn aging ilbit on all Inanelus 
of metalhu git il industry, ninth has startcly bttu 
removed it tilt present tmu F linpoits non 
from bwitzirlatid, (Itiminv, lvtlgmm, and lug 
land Aigt ntift rous g lit n i, a littlt silvtt mil gold, 
copper, lead, mung im.se, mtimouv, and tin ottut, 
but hitherto thur winking lus not provttl vtry 
productive The dfpirti mi at of Chan nti lnferiturt 
yitlds tin lirgtst unuiuil ol silt tin rm m imiuil 
produce being 1J millions ot quint ils (2) millions 
of francs), winch is fullv one tlnrtl of the intilt 
anniul produtt of tin whole tountiy K thiivis 
about 41 millions of flints fiom its quimcs of 
granite uid fm stout itH k lolin, mnhlts, Hauds 
lithoprajilin stones, lmllsttmts Hi t.i unti ami 
syeiutt art found m tin Alps A osgt s, ('orsit a Noi 
mandy.anrl Burgundy porphuyin the Vosgt r, mtl 
basalt and livafoi pwimuitsm tin niountuns of 
Auvergne M irblt is nut with m mort thin 40 
departements , il ib tstt i o t urs in the l’yic nets, tin 
largist slate quarries aie situitiel mar ('litrhonrg 
and St LO 

The following list givts in a]>pioxiillative isti 
mate of the i due of the chitf pinducts of Front li 


industry 

Franci 

Hemp flax, cotton, wool, Bilk, 

1 000,000,000 

Mixed fabrics, 1 ires, cmbroulcncR, articles off 
dress, $ 

1,800,000 000 

Mines, qmrriPB, iron and other mineral works, 

711 600 000 

Jiwellen, wutchea, clucks, 

2(H) 000 000 

Articles of food—as Mi^ar, &c , 

J64,bOO 000 

Skins, leather, oils, 

00() 

Bone, lvor\, ixinfflnsB, Aic , 

10,000 000 

Chemical produce, 

80,000 000 

Ceramic art*, 

Pf ,000 000 
ft 000 000 

Paper, printing, 

Forests, fisheries, 

1)8,000,000 

lota!, 

6 m.,uo ooo 


The pnneipal scats of industry art us follows For 
textile fabric s tin departi ments J t Nord, I aSaitln, 
Maine et Loirt St me luferit lire Lt (’ ilvados, St me 
et Oise, Hie ot Viluirn Ac employing (in 1812) 
969,863 workmen, 1004stiam etigints 305 008 looms, 
and 5,094,839 sl’uttbs F stands unrivalled for lit i 
silk manufactories, tbt funst of which an at La on, 
Tours, and Pins The di'partt rnt ot La Lone and 
more especially the nianufoctmy of St Etienne, is tht 
special seat of the ribbon trail* Ah ntpm, Bailh til 
(fabricating the socalltd Vabncv'nw), Lille, ArraR, 
Caen, and Bayeux, are ill famous for thur laecs 
and. blondes, which alone otcupy 250,000 persons 
Rhea ms stands conspicuous for its merinos and fine 
flannels, Amiens and Alsact for tin ir fine printed 
woollen goods, LodSv e and Elba uf foi army c loths 
Gloves are made at Grenoble, Paris, Ac The best 
carpets are made at Aubusson, Abbeville, and 
Amiens Pans is the seat of industry for some of 


the most costly fabrics, as Gobelins Tapestry, shawls 
of great value, watches, docks, articles- of verbi, 
carnages, philosophical instruments, Ac. fi&vres 
stands unnv alleel for its china and glass. St Gobain 
and St Quinn manufacture looking glosses of the 
largest sire 

Tht trade of F is infeuor only to that of England 
land the United States, and her favourable posi¬ 
tion m having the t omnium] of tht' three most im¬ 
portant m Ultimo thoroughfares in the world, Would 
sic'm to pi u e tin future 1 supremaey of coinmeroe 
w lthiu lu r rt it h T lit great t inporiums of trade are 
Pins, I von St Etienne, Lille, ltlieims, Mtilhausen, 
j N tnus, Toulouse, St Quoit in, Orleans, Avignon, 

; Monijitlhoi, At , anti the most active maritime 
ports iii M vest die, Ct ttt, Havie, Boideiux, Nantes, 
Koiu.li, (’ulus Dunkirk, Boulogiu, Dieppe, Ac. 
Tlusi ttntiis of truth hnu all suilored at ilifleront 
jin lotls dm mg tlu pit si tit ct ntuiy, tmm the ]»ohtical 
distm bam i s under suittssivo governments, lyit 
nofwitliHf Hiding Hum drawbwks, the tommcrcial 
utivity ol tlu t ounti \ h is intuit rapid strides within 
tlu list 10 veus Tin loll owing tible shews tlio 
toiubtion ol tilde timing loin yetis of the old 
monauhv, wlnn, liowivu, it must bt rtinombered 
th it tmo tluid of (In i ntni ti ule was composed of 
t vilimgtb with tlu eoloniiH 
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Value of 


Iran 

Imi natl it* 

Il 1 tills 1 • 
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million a of 

Tsui 


td Danes 

Irauc* 


lih7, 

'ill 

4-10 

091 

1788, 

M7 

460 

989 

178'), 

r .77 

441 

101S 

17U2, 

UJ<) 

801 

1742 

blit flu l ite of 

tins progrtss during 

five years 

tiding 1K59 Ins 1 

itt ti as follows 



Imj ( rtallont 

l x port *tIons 

Tout. 

Year* 

in nulllc ns 

Id million* 


of francs 

of francs 


l«r,4, 

281.7 

1049 

691(1 

18 Ifi, 

•nib 

MOO 

8787 

I860, 

WHH 

0)47 

7715 

1867, 

0>8(, 

wo7 

71.84 

18j8, 

J4l‘) 

4210 

7038 


| 'I In ships employed iii thi import tnuh lire about 
30,IKN) (1) million tons), anil thorn m tin txport 
filth, 20 000 Gups (2) million tons) 'J he tumult 
ti uh of I 1 is t flu tnl by iii uitiiut niugation 
Inf Mi fort ign trul I'rtiuh ports, by t misting 
triflu, or mini! a)', lutwun vinous Flinch Ports, 
md by rulways Tlu nnuluiit navy, which has 
men isi d ixttnsivtiy of lati yiais, numberid, m 
1S58, 19,805 \isstlh, hiving % tonnage of 2,987,000 , 
of tht 1 itf i r iminbt i, 121 wot stt amers, and 15,187 
Wirt uastls tarrying both Mils uid nigiius The 
ralml mji . oi inti m il and t o is ting trallu , is a meat 
soui 11 of imam i il vu ilth to tin stilt, to which all 
nvtrs and finals billing Tin it is a Jtugth ol 
1 {,155 kdomMres available foi inland navigation in 
Fiance but, orcordmg to an ollnial rtport of I8G0, 
three fourths of tlu t ntin traflie is r out r ntrated 
upon 1SO0 kilonutiiH of this hugth In the year 
1S57, 51 522 492 tons (of 1000 kilogrimmt s the ton) 
of goods win tonviyid by this inland water com* 

I mini it item in 95,274 boats, w ilh 1,189,981 tons, and 
I impinging about 500,000 mm Of thw number, 
j 7 { pu t ent be longed to tlu tut an ports, and 27 per 
' ernt to the Midit< rranr an 

At cording to the lutist offitial report, the rail¬ 
ways '« op ration ineasurt 91(H) kilometres , and 
thorn in coiiUinpl itum 7, KH) kilometris, making a 
total length of ib.mt 10,000 milt s r lho cost of «U 
the bins up to 1858 was 1,0 (j0,4 i 1,780 fiancs, more- 
than one third of who h was expended from 1855> 
to 1857 The total rceipts of all the lines were, 
for 1856, 334,769,409 francs, for 1859, 387,562,239 
francs The total number of passenger* conveyed 


* The quintal equals 1 97 cwt 
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by rail w 1857 was 37,9o2,3D8 Of every 100 of 
these, 10 were by first doss, 20 by second class, 
and 70 by third class. Tlie mean cost is 6 centimes 
the kilometre, or about 10 centimes the mile The 
creation of the fast high roads in F is referred to 
Philippe Auguste, ana their more perfect organi 
sataon in the 16th aud 17th centiuii s, to Henry IV 
and Loius XIV Untlei Napoleon, there were 125 
high-roads, extending in all over 11,814 kilomfitii s 
and m I860 there weie G55 imperial roads (16,160 
kiiom.), 265,000 dtp irk mental roads (1,228,000 
kilom), with 2000 hinlgca, and a length of 1500 
kilometres 

Posted flemce —The postal mrvice in F goes 
back to the yeai 1461, when Joins XI pi iced it 
OH a systematic looting, untlti tin direction oi tin 
state Since 1818, a uniform i it< of postage or 
20 centimes has biui fixed tor ill littus foi F 
and Algiers, mdcpuidtntly of distune In 1550, 
there were 217,555,450 stampj sold, which brought 
a return of 40,000,000 o f trim) Tin wlndt 
receipt of the postal set vice is ucaily 60,000,IKK) 
of francs 

Plectru Trltpitiph - Tin first (lectin liligiipli 
was constructed in 1' in 1814, and F is now mtir 
suckd by a clone net woilc of wins, wlmli tl ish 
communications lu twet n I’uis, is tin m nti il focus, 
and every put of the empire lu 1550, tin Inns 
measured 18,0)0 kiloiin'liiH, md tin preilits u alrecd 
were )j miliums ot fi m< s 

Constitution, Aihiniii<Ji'itiun, iff—Tin impend 
govetnnn nt wis re i st ihlishi d in F b\ i mwtif, 
lonsuHum in 1852, litilnd by tin' popnlu Kite or 
pkblhiitiim l'be impuiil dignity w is, by virtut of 
the sunn, acts, uiuUrred upon Louis hipolion 
Bonaparte, who In ns the title of b i pole on III, 
Kmjioioi of tin 1 ui«h 1 In polltu il oigiui 
sation of the empire' w is ugulibd by tin tousli 
, tut ion of tho Utli ol 1 itmai y 1352, wlm h deem il 
that tho impuoi should imiiii with tin ml ot 
uymsttis, a council ot still, a smiti, md i 
legislative body, and thit tbi ptuurs wuldiil by 
ttli'se si vual bodus should hi botti hgislihu iml 
executive, tho tounu to bi exereisul udlutively 
by the emperm, sinati, ami legislative ihimbiT , 
anil tho lattei to bo vt ilul txclusntly in tin 
hands of the imjiiroi, iml by him dehgitid to 
administrative ami judn i ary olho rs Tin emptier 
is the chief of the stiti, hi commands tin nival 
and militaiy fonts, dedans wir, and settles tic itus 
of peace, alliance, mil coiuincici He nouunatts 
to all employmi ills , justice is administered in bis 
name, ana he h is the i igbt of gr mting r> u ileus ami 
amnesties Aecouliug to article 6 of the constitu¬ 
tion ot 1852, ‘tho tinperor is aloni responsible te 
tho French people, to whom lie has it ill times tin 
right to appeal’ ’Hit ministers depend only unnii 
hun, and each lias muely a limited responsibility 
in regard to his ow a dc pnrtmenr All public otbtcrs, 
from tho chief ministers to tho lower tuuctionirus, 
kinder on oath of fidelity to the t mpcroi '1 he i ml 
hst is to lie fixed at the eonumui eincnt of emy 
rugu, and, accoiding to tin dune ot January Id, 
1853, the emperor is to rotuve 25,000,000 of fiams 
annually, ami tho princes rful jmnci ssea of tin 
mipeual family 2,500,000 francs each The imperial 
! digiuty is lion ditaiy in the male eksci nil ants of the 
emperor, and in difault ot these, in tho male lint of 
descent from the brothi rs of the Hmne rot Napoleon I 
i rim senate is composed of i lrdm us, marshals and 
1 admirals, chosen for life by the emperor The r 
number is lumtul to 150, and they reioive each an 
annual allowance of 30,000 ftaues. Tho meetings of 
the senate are not public, and they ore convoked 
and prorogm d at the emperor’s will No law can 
oome into force till it has been ratified by the senate, 


and in the event of the dissolution of the legislative 
chamber, it rests with this body to provide for the 
proper administration of public affairs. The deputies 
of the legislative oh amber are elected by universal 
suffrage, the votes being taken without public 
scrutiny, and without any open examination of the 
lists of v oters. They are elected for six years, and 
^ui eivo 2500 francs a month pending the sessions 
I 1 lie < inpi roi convokes, prorogues, ana dissolves tho 
[ i hauler, but the < Destitution inquires that in case 
of its dissolution, a new chamber shall be convoked 
within six months The numbei of tho deputies 
flmtiuks with the population, each depaitcmeut 
| with 15,000 inhabitants having one deputy , or two 
diputics wluri Litre is m excess of 7500 over the 
J required 15,OIK) The tot il nnxubci has been fixed 
i foi 1857 -1802 it 267 'I he count d of state is com- 
! posi d of tin i mp mi md the ini rubers of his 
I Jimilv, i pnsjdiut ami i mu pri snlciit, and about 
i 150 ummillois, mditors, A< , all named by him. 
j It is a mixed justmiry and adimmstiative body, 
j aiting as i mint of ipp< il and ultimate division 
from otliu biimlus of tho legislature Thue are 
tin iniiiistiis ot iti u mini by th< impel oi, who 
dismisses tin tn it I is (>li isure Tin a* mmistcis 
pi i nidi our tin sivtial ill jin tme tits or butt ms 
mto wlui h tin govuuimnt im bun divided, aud 
m re-pnusiblt to tin inipireu ilonc 

fh/Milt in< itt\, At -ImluHiu ot tin mwly acquired 
tmitiay, F iv ilnuh nto SO tli/ hi iU inctil s, com 
pusmg 37 i in ninth'll't Is, 20 )8 ranltun iml 37,510 
tommuiua, 1 oh dc] utemuit is presided out by 
apiild liommitulb the i ra|mni on tin prt „euta- 
tion ot tin mmisk i ol tin inti nor, i nh irremdixst - 
m< lit by a sub prt ft t , mlu mlon by i momhti at 
th< in in t il i until tl of tin ih path mint which mt< ts 
mini illy tor wliativu jimod tin tnijnror may 
duiu mil eu rv t omnium li is its wane aud mum 
upilummil Lu ly i Im 1 to\\ n ot v i anton has its 
Miinnns-uy of jiiilm m tin 1 ii_i i towns, tin r< 

| must In mu ol tin si olliuis ti < vt iv 10,000 mil i 
bit mts 1 lu villiii list? it mu ot pistil i t pit sided 
ou i bv i picul mniistuoi st itt, who is ku [h t of 
tlx si ils l supreme tubunal -lines is a unitl of 
ippi il iiom tin him i (units Tin tnbnnals of 
minim ret iml poliu, t'lgttlur with those of tins 
st it tnl tlf pat tumults t iki mgnuimcof the vanous 
uvil andumimd casts sjnciilly tilling within then 
at void split res Tin it ire )6l tribunals ot the 
ilitmdisstmeats, or tnhunanc tit prtnnot instance 
whuh ire divided into six classes, 2081 police 
courts, 218 (ulmnils of lominiret, 27 imperial 
mints iliuilul mto foul rtissis, a C'oitr dc Cassil 
turn, ihvidtd into thru itumbeis, which confirms or 
annuls tin souk mi s ot tin polite and assi/c courts, 
iml a J limit ( our dt Juitui, wliuh gives final 
judgment m all i isi s of Itz vut/cslc, or othei offences 
against the stab Asst/es aro lit Id every three 
months in 56 towns and, independently of the 
mdtnuy judicial magistrates, the courts of assure 
arc comjii>sul ot jurns ot twelve men, chosen in 
viiordinu with ceitvm prescnbul regulations In 
the mu limit and lonunticial towns there ire also 
councils of pi iid'liomniri (txjicrienccd men), with 
sumiuviy juiisilittion in matters to the amount ot 
100 fruits These councils, which are uimposed of 
master woikmcn dieted annually, duule several 
thousand cases m the year in the larger cities. 
Then were 0712 notants in prattuc in F m 
1857 Thu state is chaigid 2SJ millions of francs 
annually for the expenses incident to the ministry 
of justice There arc 387 dt parteroeutal prisons, 
21 central houses of detention, 2 political prisons 
at Doullens and Belleisle, and numerous pernten- 
ti ant s and reformatories lor the young Ail these 
prisons, excepting the two for political offenders. 
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are in part self-supporting. The three hulk* or 
batfhea of Brest, Rochefort, and Toulon contained, 
in 1859, only 2700 convicts, and it was determined 
by a decree issued m 1852, that they were to be 
ultimately broken up, and that the prisoners were 
for the future to undergo their sentence in French 
Guyana (q v) 

Beltfjwn, Churches —The principle proclaimed m 
1789, ‘that no pci son uui be molested in F on 
account of his religious opinions, provided the 
manifestation of them docs not diatuib the public 
peace os ostabhshid bj law,' has beta <onfirmi .1 l>\ 
the constitution ol 1852 The public evruse of 
any Bpecial form of uhgioii must, howevn, be pio 
ceded by the oilninl authorisation of the prifel, or 
in special c uses, hy th it of tht impiioi in louncil 
The recotpmed forms of filth aio- the Lorain 
Catholic, tht Prntistiut {iniluduig the Ibformul 
and Lutheran), the Jewish, and ten Alguis, the 
Mohammedau llio clugy attic led to tlum rth 
gions recon c tlim pay from Hit stiti, uul are 
exempt from jiuht irj sn mu The Horn m < itholu 
church emhraces the gre it m ijunty of the jieoph 
ill the 17 (100,(100 which constitute flu piisci't 
population of F 1 5(1(1000 apputam to tin’ two 
Protestant ilmichu 150 000 I i flu lewish p< I 
mi ision , ind 25,000 to mm mn,mvil but tolei 
itul il< nomin it urns, the \ ii iti iptist-. i .impiising 
in till one thud ol tins minds r 

At tin bit ikiu_'out ot (hi Li \ohition the annuil 
reyimus ot tht t Jim h amount* .1 to 150 000,000 ot 
livrta, uul its tldds to 111,000 000 llit stab 
ftj)|iropn,iti d to it-t If the fun Is ol On dumb in 
1780, mill issunit d tht o pnudnhtyot m tint lining 
pulilu worship 'lhe lollowmg talih 'ivt« 0 elm 
mary of till typuiHis im Hired by tin utitt foi tin 
maintiiianu ot lth ’ion smu Uu ( onsnlitc 


1803 , 
isn, 
18 . 1 ,, 
18 . 15 , 
18 - 17 , 
1851, 
1851, 


The ardibisliops ind bishops of tht diiudi of 
F art iiominiftd by tht uupnoi uni < moiio illy 
mduefitl by tin p*mt ’1 !u r. lit 10 irdibi-diops 
and 05 bishops Pin Ardibisliop ot Idris rutms 
50,000 friinis pi r innurri, Hit otliu iidd>,hop-< 
20,<XK) fruits tin bishops, 15,000 fruits Ni\ 
French imlites hold th' i ink ot t udiniK to wlndi 
dignity thiy irt nonnnati tl by tht pole on tin 
presentation of tin nn[ni >i Lyiry an hbuhopiu 
has 3, and evtiy hislmpru 2 yu irs gun ril, tin 
•whole munlier 1« mg 177 T litir silirns y iry fiom 
.1000 to 4500 fi iiils 7 )u it ut 000 lanons bt lot 
mg to tin anions iithukil i h utfirs, mining 
from 1000 to 2100 fruits pn iriiium , ind thin 
13 a special ilnpter it M Ih ms mstitutid to Invi 
charge of the guy is of tin on nut kings of I' , 
and intended, monour, to sou as a retreat lot 
ecclesiastics rinowiiul tor It irning or siunce 
There are at presuit 4121 <>' i > oi parodn il lime 
heed clergy, who arc canonic illy imluitcd by the 
bishops, under the approy el of tin st itc and 20,071 
curates or assistants The («/’•> i«'um from 1200 
to 1500 francs , the curates, 200 fi »nt s The curt's 
may be assisted by <t ccrtiin number of ritanats, 
who receive from 350 to 500 francs, thru, ire at 
present 8050 authorised by tbi state Tin re are 
§2 large, and 130 smaller seminaries, for tht edui a 
turn m the clergy', with 27,290 pupils There are 
•Iso 22 establishments maintained by the state 
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for the education of nuns and sisters of chanty, It 
is computed that the number of men and women 
who lead a cloistered hfo tg os greet now 'as before 
1792 There are m F 105 Reformed oonsistonaa, 
and 44 belonging to the fyatheran Church. The 
central council of the reformed churches holds its 
sittings at Paris. Synods composed of the delegates 
of by e i him lies miy asscmblo with the outliority 
of the statt to regulate the celebration of the 
sei vices of their ilnirih , but tin ir meetings cannot 
last limgei thin six days and their deeigious must 
bo submit!td im the approbation of the govern¬ 
ment. ’Ilien ire two Pints stunt seminaries, one for 
liitlnnus it Sti islniurg, and the other for tho 
liefoinntl it Moukiiiban 

Buhlu Institution -Public lnstruitmu in presided 
inei m l 1 by ,i spinal imiustty Ntaily half 
tht lyptnsis tonnicteil witli it am defrayed by 
tho stiti, mil tin nm uniltr 1>\ the departeinents 
Tbii< in lb uiadiimcs Incited m the tollowing 
towns - Vix, Ihsinyon, lioidi lux Cacu, Clermont, 
l)i|ou, l>outi (jtrtnohli, Lyon, Montpelliei, Nancy, 
Pans Poitieis, lit nui s, lytiiihbomg, Touten. JL'heso 
,ii oh urn s iro dnnhd into Hu iivi faculties of 
theology, ltw im diimi stnucis, and literature, 
nml lupjihnii idnl by \Minus supinoi and pri 
1’iiitoiy hibools Ibt juol *hsois ire paid partly 
l>y tin ado imI ptilly by it ts L'lion ait supe 
mu norm il st bools ml. rul'd to tram te'ulurs tor 
th hitlui dtpiitnunts ol mstimturn .Secondary 
iu'Iiui turn hisntiiyttl lit ilium tisi nupotus ilmuig 
t'u pusuit itiituiy ’llun an b‘> uoimal schools 
Im t. i, luii ol public and pnni irv st bools The 
imuilit r ol piimuy t onmoinul hi hinds loi boys has 
dso linn tsttl in i run wk ilih digin suite tho 
I,. \ olid ion oi 1 S 11 ) lu IS 11 , tin i< wiro ’ 22,040 
pnimiy publu si bools , in 1857 , lb ,500 , lu sides 
which tlu ti wut 1500 /in pi unary st bools for 
boys Oi tho ibovt lb, 500 , IS ,(100 yvert nuxid 
hc In mis idmitting guts Thom win limit oyti, 
II 500 In. st 1 mnls foi gills, mil 14,000 lommuiial 
st hools bn tin it use, more linn hill oi wln.li are 
limit r th. nun iguuuit ot r< ligums sisL thoods in 
I s57 ilmut uui filth of tlu mtui mimlit r ol boys, 
uul out limitli ill tin nl', In Ison tin- ages of 
s.y.11 ind thirbui, kuiuiI no prim uy ulin itnm 

Jilt ddlii.ut ib pub.. shin yuy umsiiully 

in Hi ililliisioo ot i dm dion uul il in ly lit gun rally 
iibstiyid tint tlu piopoitum of tho ului ati’d is 
hijn f in flu i* nti tl uul wtstirn (Upufcements, 
uul low ml in tin t istt in th pai turn nls, on the 
(a mi in trontii r lint J< siipjioits nuuii ions (ollegos 
ind si hools for nntnu turn m special biauchis of 
know h ilgi is I, Li oh il. h ( Ii irhs, <h a Langues 
<limit ihs ibs In uu Arts, loundul m 1071 by 
I oui’' M\ , th Ihssnt, founihd in l7bb bv Isuus 
W , the Const n atom tit Musu|iu, Joundttl m 
17 SJ , L’IjcoIi tb ibinit, ioiiuthtl bv Lotus XIV, 
uul I.’Lt oh tl A tbi ru s, foiinth tl in 18 Jb , L 1 Id ole dea 
Ponts till) iiiacft t lm tin institution ot engineers 
oi piihlit woils LI toh tits Mines ( 1784 ), the 
< mist ry dont Impunl ths Aits it Mctum, for 
flit applu itmn ol st n ni' to tin arts and trades, 
t hi t nti al stluiol, dt s Aits tl Mifune , and the 
iripuid >-< )iot J fm nt- uul tndt r, designed to 
giyt ruptimi iristito tmn b> It uuliu iftsuirn m their 
ow u apt < i il br uu Jit s ol industry lJu re art, more 
to . r, nnnii i ous igruuHiii d, forest, funning, and 
util irt 1* y S. hools, In side s tlu Lcolo Polytedmique, 

I spindly diSigned to priput youths for the public 
m ry u i i ind lastli, tbi umitaiy anil naval college* 
at St ( ■> r, Saiunur, J urn, Vimenuos, Brest, Toulon, 
and St 1 >( ms. 

Lilt ran/ and bruntijic Imtdutums —Among the 
htirary and scuntifie institutions of F, the first 
is L’luslitut dt France (q v) The Museum of 
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of the territory subsequently known m Normandy 
Anaitliy reigned paramount, the various governors 
established on hereditary authority ui their several 
governments, and the crown -was l.y degrees dtpnvt d 
of the noblest part of its appanages Th* power of 
some of the vassals surpasst d tlmt of the kings, and 
on the death of Louis V tin Carlovmgian dynasty 
was replaced by that of ifugues, Count of Paris, 
whose son, Huguts Cajnt, vv is < lie tod king by tin 
army, and consecrate <1 it. If hi nns, !)87 a t> At this 
period, the greater put of 1 was hi Id by ilmost 
independent lords, and tin iiilhority ot the ( ip< ti in 
kings extemlid httli In vond Paris and Oi leans 
Louis le Gros (1168 Ilf") Was the hint of tin 
race who reinstall d nnh r fU jniiiiinted the ist ib 
llBhment of tin fiudil 1 ysti m, ibolishid mildnm 
On his own istitis, humid unjiorati rights to 
the tflties under Ins utrisdn turn, and gave i then n< v 
to the « ntral mthouly of tin irown A grinte I 
degree of gtnoril ortln s w thus si mud w luh i 
new eliannt in t>u still was gi titrated by tin' 
foundation ol a fin burglni 1 1 iss Louis i mini 
on a war against lit my 1 of Lii d mil, xml win u 
tin latter iillud himsilf with tin Linjn ror J]i ni\ \ 
of Gcnnany against t , he brought mlo tin In id 
an army of 2110,000 nun, whos u tdy ippi. u ini o 
afforded Oh fast mutanti ol tin iintniu ot uom 
mon nation d felling of patriotism ti uly to ri sjiond 
to tin a])|ical of tin som it ign 'lh' tnjlummt is 
said to have bien Ikihh doft tot the fust tune on 
this occasion os the nation d stiuduil Louis \ II 
(Jbe Jeum), who took put in tin set owl i insult 
(1137- 1180), was almost nutssantly tngagid in 
wai with lliniy 11 of 1 ngl md His son and 
successor, I'luhppe Auguste (1180 P22>) iiunind 

Normandy, Muut 'Joinaim, mil 1‘mtou fiom John 
of England, and mi it tsi il tin powu ot tin nowniti 
various othir jiarts of Fruiii 1U took an vetivt 
personal shirt in the Ciustdis anil puimttid tin 
pope to organist a cnul ]>< isi < utlon agunst tin 
Albigensi's in tin soutlum paits ol tin inuntrs 
Philippe was tin first to It \ \ a tax fin the mini 
tenami of a stimling unit, md m his mgn a 
chiunbi l of puis, of tax setulii and si\ tnhsiis 
tical members, was lnstitutid to u t is i toitiuil 
of state Many tioblt institutions d iti thin one in 
from this reign is the nmvcmity ol 1’aiis, tlu 
Louvrt, iti i.v the uni inlnu lit ol the adini 
mstratum of pistu e tilt right ot ippoal to the no il 
courts was tst ibhshod, and the lubitiuy powir of 
the greit \ issvls enpplul Impiox uih nts m tin 
mode of adnunisteung tlu law wen uintinui d limit r 
his son, Loins V111 (122, -1226), uni his grind 
son, Iaiuis 1A (1220 127<>), who e instil a (odt of 

laws (Btablum intnit tit 1st Lotn\) to In pimuule itid 
St Louis also efltited mam modifications in tin 
fiscal department, md In fun his ihpirturi for tlu 
Ciaisades, secured tin lights ot tlu (■ vllit m ( Ipiu h 
by a spoual statute, m mdi r to i ounti r itt tlu ton 
etantly lnertasing assumptions of llu pipd jiovii 

Under his son, I’luhppt III (1270 -1285), tiths 
of nobility wire first ionfi i red by litters patent 
He added Valois mil the comUt of I'oulouse and 
Venaissin to the trown l’hilippt IV (1285 -1714), 
sumamed Le Bel, atijmud Mavuu, Champagne, 
and Brio by marriage W ith a v lew of seeuring sup 
port against the secular and tielcsiastual nobility 
with whom lie was constuitly nt win Philippe gave 
prominence to the burgher element m the nation, 
and on 28th M iroh 1,102, lit, foi the first time, 
called togethci the (taU rjfm 'rmu oi general estates, 
at which the tiert Mat, or burgher class, apiieared 
together with the nobles and clergy These changes 
were, however, accompanied by" arbitrary mnova 
tions in the fiscal and other departments of the 
government, which were effected with reckless haste 
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and violence. With a. snow oi eeeunng to the crown 
the great fiefs, he abrogated the right of females to 
succeed to landed property, Hu tyrannical perse¬ 
cution of the Templars shewed the extent to which 
the regal power could bo stretched , and under his 
sui 11 swors, Louis X (1314—1310), Philippe V (1316 
- 1 J21), and Charles IV (Le Bel), (1321—1328), the 
la,t (hrtet descendant of the Capetian line, the rule 
of tin kings of F became even more unlimited, 
w Inlet tin court was given up to every species oi 
luMiiious indulgence known to the age Philippe 
VI , the lust of tilt House of Valina (1328—1350), a 
did mt illative ot Olmlts IV, and the nephew of 
Philippe 1\ , suitci ileil in light ot tlu, sake law 
}hs ri ign, ami those of his sui cession Jeau (1350— 
1 101) and Chubs \ (/1 ,St/ 71 ) (1304- 1380), were 
distuibed bv 1 oustint w 11 s with Edward III of 
1 ngl uni, who lud flum to the throne m right of 
bis mot In r, 1 ilmglitti of Philipjic k Bel The war 
1)1 gtu 111 1 > 10 , ill 1110, till kittle of Crery was 
fought, it 1 lie bittb ol I’mtieis (1 I'iCj, Jam was 
mule 1 iptiu , uul hi fun its find close after the 
ib ith ot 1 dvv ml (1377), tin state was ledutetl to 
bankmpttv, tlu nobility ixutod to iibelhon, and 
tin miss of tbt ptopli sunk m bubuism Falsifi- 
t it mu ot tin ininigi oneious taxation, and arbi- 
ti 11 v 1 oiisi riptions biought tin (ountiy to tbit 
Ail igi ot lruti lev able nun, whili thi vu tones of 

I ngl md hmu)ib d th sovtnign annihilated the 
Punch .limns, md 1 down Hit flower of the 
nation 1 In long mil w< ah inunmty ot l(ieh ird 11 
diverted tlu Ingiisli hom thi jnosicution of tlu tr 
groundless iluins to tlu kingdom of F, which 

II vivid homtwliit fiom the effect of its long and 
<Vi»tuniH w irt ir< but timing tin regency for 
tlu imuot, ( hai b s VI [L> Lit n Aunt ), (118U— 1422), 
tlu war w es run will vtilli nun istil vigour on thi* 

tart of tilt English mtnm who win stimulated 
>y the tilling valour of llimv V 'lilt signal 
v it tin y w on b\ tin 1 m'ltdi it V/uieouit in 1415, 
Hit tu isim md uliillmn ot tin j*tenth punas of 
tin blood, who govt 1 mil tin lu_,ir provinets, tlie 
iinbitum ot thi mu d in int, the ultilu itt imbe- 
ulitv of tin k nit. thi piolligiiy of Ins queen, and 
tlu low ol pit isiui tills t\ meed ivy tin dauphin, 
all eombiniil to aid Jinny m bis ittimpts upon the 
tin uni, md vt one pi nod bis n cognition ashen to 
tin down, uul the tbsoiganisod st iti of the nation, 
sn mtil to tlueatiuthi eompleti rum of F , but the 
picmatuie dt ith of Iluiiy, the ]Kmeeting spirit 
of tlu jMiplc mu tlu i\ti undmaiy influence uxer- 
i isi d ovi r lie 1 touutiynn u by tlu Maid of Orleans, 
.It mm d’Aie, who instilled coinage into the hearts 
of tlu soltlu rx, mil loused the dauphin from hut 
b thargie mdoltnti, (ombinid to bring about a 
tlmtouji reattiini, ami ifttr a period of murder, 
rapine, uul nimby, C li,.n Its All (Le I utorieux), 
(1422 - 1401) w is 1 low nt tl at Ilheims He obtained 
fiom tbc Lstitu (ruitril a regular tax ( Untie ) for 
tlu mainttnmct of paid soldiers, to keep in check 
the lm in nines uid maiautlers who pillaged the 
countiy 'lht jiolitv of his successor, Louis XI 
(1161-148 >), the first king entitled ‘His most 
Chustian M ijesty, 1 favoured the buxgheraud trading 
tl ism s at the i xpenbe of the nobles, while he 
Jiiunbltd tin powei of the crown jirmces. He was 
a crafty ruhr, who managed the finances well, and 
suteetdtd, by policy and good luck, m recovering 
tm the ciown the terntones of Maine, Anjou, and 
rioveuce while he made himstlf mostor of some 
}>mturns of the terntones of Chailes the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy Charles VIII (1483—1438), by his 
mania ft e with Anne of Bnttany, secured that power¬ 
ful state, and consolidate.; the increasing power of 
the crown. With him ended the direct male succes¬ 
sion of the House of Valois. Louis XIL (1498—1815), 
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(ie l ^u Peuple) Was the only representative of the 
Valois-Orleans Ittmily The tendency of his reign 
was to confmn the regal supremacy, while the 
general condition of the people was ameliorated He 
and his successor, Francis I (1515-1547), of the 
Valois-AngmiUmc branch, wasted their resources in 
futile attempts to establish their hereditary claims 
to Lombardy, anti wen thuB purpetially embroiled 
With the House ol Austria. A concordat with the 
pope, signed in 1516 secured the nomination of the 
Oaihcan bishops to the king In this leign the 
Assembly of Notables and l>cpntiis supersethd tlu 
General Estates Ihe deft at of Frances at tin 
battle of Pavia, in 152"), and Ins subseepn nt impuson 
ment at Madrid, tlncw the tflairs of the n ition into 
the greatest disorder and unliairassed the public 
finances to a most iunions extent Aits and liteia 
ture wen encouraged m this leign and in that of 
the succ tecbiig mouaieli 11c mill (1547 - 15W) wlio 
contmueal the dis.istious itilivu w u In tin litti i 
reign began the persecutions of the I’totcstmts, 
which wen cairieil on with still grcstei crinllj 
under H< nn’s thnL sons, Frimis 11 (1 r > >*♦ 1 ”><•<►), 

Charles IX (1 560 - 1774 ), md limn 111 (I '74 - 
1589), the last of this bianih of the 1 r//otv 1 he 
massacre of M But holi urn « (157.1) was pi rpi tinted 
under the dire < turn ol the epic c u rnothi i, Cifhuun 
de’ Me dm and tin omfi ill l ition of tin I e-q m , at 
tile load of which win the (.uise*- The w irs ot 
the League, which wen c lined on by the lattei 
against tlu Bourbon hr me lies of the pi nuts of tin 
blood loy d, involved the whole nation in their 
vortex The sue cession of Hum l\ of Navarre 
(1589- 1610), a T>miibon prince, desienehd fiom 
a younger sou of St 1 ,<mw dliiyidthe furv of tin si 
leiigioiis wais lint his ree mi atom ol 1’ioti st iiitisui 
m favour of Catholic ibm, iliaippomted Ins own putv 
The e ailv ]) lit of his leign was pe ipi tmdlv distuibe cl 
by the mutinies of tin troops end the rebellions of 
the nobles !>} degree-, liowevii, llcnn, through 
the astute counsels of lus nuni-tei Csiel 1 > and by his 
own personal pojulautv, l used the power ot the 
crown higliei than ever, wlnli hr be "an a M sti in of 
thorough idinimsti etne retoini, which w is only 
arrested by his ass eesiiiation b\ tin finitn line nil o 
During the minority of bis son, Loui» XIII (Ibioj 
—1641), Catdmal Unlit Inn under the iioninid 
regency of Mine dt Me ilin, tin rpiu n moth< i, 
jaded F with a him h mil, dthough his oppussiori 
of the Protestants st home and lus coopirdion 
With them ibroui ill e neh i (Hiring to humble tin 
House of Austria e nt ailed Ion, and eosllv w n w ith 


foundations of national prosperity and freedom, and 
at his death the state was loft trammelled with * 
debt of J500 millions of livres, and his youthful heir, 
Louis XV (1715 1775), succeeded to a hents^O 
whose glory was tarnished, and whose stability was 
shaken to its veiv foundations The* long inglorious 
reign ot Lows XV presents nothing worthy of 
notice e'xeept the giadual nao of those* sentiments of 
xnhde'htv and Ine uet* wine li pri pared the overthrow 
of all tlu uieiiut institutions ot the* country. The 
rcge'iicj of the piothgute Orleans pmcd the wsy 
for the miseries which followed, while Ins corrupt 
Imam ul ulminihtratiou brought the nation mto the 
lno**t oveiwhelming monetaiy i inliariassnu*nts In 
tins reign, Coisiea w is willed to France The 
then oiigh disoi y mis it ion of the state, and the neglect 
ot the 11* et md aiTiiv, pi i vented all att* in jits at 
i onque sis ^ it hi i on si i oi 1 md The colonies wet® 
li ft a prey to the att u ks of other powe’is, wlulo the 
e iprn ions c limgc ot poln y vvhn h the* kuig’s miatrerfh, 
M idauie Pomp uloui, fori id upon the government, 
brought i onti'inpt upon the imintry Tlio peace* of 
Pans, 17l*i, by whitli the punter portion of the 
colonial possissmns of 1 weio given un to (England, 
tinuinated in uOmums vv u, in wliieli the Flench 
1ml expended J HO millions ol Irani s The closo of 
tins tmhippy leign was still tiirilur distutbnd by 
time ibils oi tin b suits win* who finally banished 
in 17(il In 1771, loins XVI, i w i II moaning, 
w< ik puinc, micee(.drel to the thnme Hm Hist 
mnustiis, Mnim*]iiis Tm got, and Male’she the s, liad 
not tb<* vigour to cuirv out the lcfouns which their 
sense and pitnotism sip g* steel to tlu m, and they 
weic soon eompilleil to vulel to the* mtl Igue s of the 
nobilily,iuid ie ogn the ii plates The} w ei o succisnled 
by the lite ene ie r Necker, who endeavoured, by 
icemoiri} lml me thod, to airest the impending bank- 
niptiy of the st etc*, mil succeeding ministers mode 
I utile ettemptsto diminish the se linaiicial disorders 
by new foiuis of 1 1 v ition, which were generally 
opposed e ilin i by tlu ism mbly oi the court The 
Ann lie iti wai of bee ilom h »d ihsse nun eted re publican 
nli is imoiig the lower onh ne, wlnle* the* Assembly of 
ilu Not d>li s bail de n usse d md nude known to all 
i I essi s (he un tpuitv of 11n go\ e mine nt, ami the 
w niton pioeligility ot tlu (unit 'Ihe nobles anil the 
hti itrit wile eliki 1 1 imorous lm a imetiiig of the 
st iti i tin feu me i v, i dung to impose m w taxes (in 
ilu n ition, uid (hi lat hi mti iimm'il to inaugurate 
e thorough end sy teinitu lefonn After much 
opposition on tin pint of ilu king aud court, the 
itntK <ii in mu r which hul not inct sime 1614, 


little fame on France Cinlmal Marenm unde r j 
the recenty of the queen mother Anne of Annina, 
exerted nr.aily (’(pi d power for some turn during 1 
the minority of Louis XIV (l(>4o 1717) I lie 
wars of the Fronde, the misconduct ot tin pailu- 
ment, and tlir humbling oi the nobility, gave rise to 
another civil wai but with the* assumption of powei 
by young Louis a new en eoniini moil, and till noai 
the close of hue long reign, the military suioe.sses of 
the French were most brilli eiit, and the boundaries 
of F were enlarged bv conquests and tre ito's very 
nearly to what they are now ’1 lie military glory of 
the kingdom was maintained l*v a k it of gallant 
commanders, amongst whom stooel coiispienous the 
names of Turennc, Vauban, Luxe mbourg, Oatmat, 
Vendflme, Boufflers, and Crcqui while, by the far 
sighted policy of the mimstcr Louvois, a well oigati 
tsed army and a newly-created navv m tde the power 
oi F formidable to oil neighbouring nations The 
progress of the people in the arts of )X'aee wag not 
less marited At the close of Ins rule, the oppressivc 
war-taxes, the prodigality of the court, the- luxurious 
lives of tie clergy, and the absolutism and bigotry 
of the aged combined to undermine the 


esse raided at Viri- idles on the 25Ui of May 1789 
F w is at thd moment npes fur a levolution. 
AHliim>’i the nubibty w is exeeulirigly numerous 
(a- not onle did the eliilihcn of a nolib In long to 
this el iss, but its nunibeis wen emistuntly fitong 
men use el by Hi etnni), tlu le wire groat diljcrpuucs 
in the r ink and dignity attm In d te* the ordi r , thus, 
in 1789, the ie weit only 44 serular pieis, mdepend- 
eutly ol tin piiuus of the files si, and the six ongm- 
dl} meited edleaii'tie pens but the lowui grades 
nt nubility weie so mum runs that thru numbers 
stood in tin ■ at id of 1 to 27(1 of the i ntire* popula- 
t m N< m itln less i vi ry grade -it nobility exempted 
its bedele r from tin p e} mi nt of the orelinary land- 
tax or taM, from tlu eliarge* ol main taming the 
public i iads Oorin), fiom military eouse.nption, from 
re civ mg billets ol soldiers, &x. The nobles pud 
the r njntalion tax, but in e very unequal proportion, 
although tlie landed property was vested almost 
entmly m their lundu They, m fact, monopolised 
(togelln r with the eh rgy) the principal share at the 
nation el rewenues, and left to the lower classes th* 
bunion oi labour and of paying the taxes. At the 
outbreak of the devolution, the French nobility 
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were sunk in profligacy, and fallen to the lowest 
stage of demoralisation The clergy kept pore 
with the nobles in general dt pravity, and while 
their aggregate revenues amounted, according to 
Neckcr, to 130,000,000 of lures, and thur landed 


surrounding him. A war with Austria was begun 
in April 1792 , and the defeat of the French was 
visited on Louis, who was confined in August with 
Ins family in the Temple The advance of the 
Piusaians into Champagne threw Paris into the 


property stood in thi rclition of 1 to 5} of that of | wildest cxcitumnt The National Assembly dis 
all other proprietors, llirir contributions towards soli id itself in September In December, the king 
the maintenance of thi Htiti wen inadequate and , was brought to trill, and called upon to answer 
irregular, the open profhguy irid wasteful e'xt < ssi s | foi npeated acts of treason against the republic 
of many of th< higher members of the hiciaiihj, ] On the 20th January 1793, sentence of diath was 
brought the whoh ordir into disreputi Pram is passed upon him, and on the following day he 
I had wrung from tin church a tithe, known ,w is lulu idtd Revolts burst out m every part 
as the dectmc pna< Iniluir, and mry five yean tin of brimc Lngland, Holland, Spain, Naples, and 
clergy wire exputid to present their so e died the (iirmin Stitis lombmed together against the 
dona ffratuila w Uinan 
of bvres, w'luli 


of fmm J 7 to 18 million 


ou ok isions i 


ripubbt ( hristntuty was now formally deposed, 
f mill tin 1 , tiom , and tin sacmlmss of the rijiublic and the wor 
slop of Ki ison solimmsid M mi Aiitomittc, the 
widow id fpiun, w is guillotined, the ilauphm and 


tllnc to time Hindi i xtr u.rdmarv tlonn qmtuJa , 
which, howivei, wue Hsu illy npild at long mtci 

vals The Una Hot were unshed by the wc ight, lux Minn mg il! itius snfh ri cl i veiy indignity that 


oi an unjUHt tix.ition, \ilii(k vs icmliml mui« nuhi'iuty could \ Hi«,n of blood and ttrror 

obnoxious by the system of fanning out some' of j sueutiled Danton anil Kobisptirio, aftei having 
the taxes Thi most tyi iimu d ot tin m w is the Icoiiilimiud lountlus numbers to the guillotine, 
tax on silt The mnmeipd institutions whuh suffered tub in turn i omil ir fate After the 
bad bun permitted to flouiisli undti some of tin > distrut tioii of the I'm ousts, i it action was gradn 
Valois princes in the middle ige s win ilmost ' ally < slddislieil, tin pi ople we re we aned of blood- 
entirely abolished, and the olhus of towns, lik' stud, md anxious foi peaci iml oielu at any cost 
thoBO of the state mil the eourts of justice, win | 'I he brilliant e xploits of the young general, Napoleon 
cither hi Military or opt u to purihisi , the tu i a tint, j Remap uts, m Jt dy, ti led me u’s thoughts to other 
which included professional mm, and ill who win iihanmls In 179'),. nerd unmisty was declared, 
not tithe r numbers of thi noble or the i h lie ill | pc ici was concluded with l’russu uni Spain, and 
orders, saw themselves uttuly ixiludiel fiotn all i thi war w is e urn d on with it doubled vigour 
partulputton in tin pnvihges and diitu i of fm i vgamst 'Sustiia ’1 ho Revolution had reiehed a 
citi/ms, at tin airy time whin the ixtmsive turning point A Dmctory was (turned to adminix- 
cireulation of the writings of the philosophers of tu tin govirnnu ut, whuli w is now iondiietcd in a 
the ISth e , as \ oltaire, M dt slierlx s, Koussi ui, md spmt of null i mil lone ill itiou In 1797, Bonaparte 
Monti squte li, had hdutuated nun’s no mis to the mil his biotin i lonun iniliis win omnipotent in 
dlsiussion of qui stions of pohtu d nidi jm udniee, 1 It vl\ Austn i w is compi lh d to gm up Belgium, 
equal rights, and utmirsvl fi.t ihim Jauidi to pi in on any turns anil iiiogmsc the 

Tin risistami midi by Louis mil lux vdviseis to , < isilpim l,e pul>lit I hi gloiy of tin 1 l each arms 
the reason ihh dt minds of tin Deputies outlie 17th 1 was it istdikslud ibroul, but it liomi the nation 
Juno 1789, lcel to the < (institution of the N itiou d 1 wue till snili ling iiom i hi shoe k ot the Revolution 
Assembly-a nu asun whu h was follow id, on tin i I lu I)uu torv u jmdi vti el two thuds of thi uational 
■23d of June, by a dulaiatnm of the uiMolahdity ot 1 debt, md thus ilmost nmiid tin lommerce and 
themomhus 'J lie king nt. 


king n tab itnl by oi ilermg i laigi 
body of troops nnilir iims, dissolved his numstiy, 
and banished Niiku, whom In hul shoitly hi tore 
recalled under the pri ssuri of publu opinion The 
cousequenii w is the outbuik of insuirietionaiy 
movemiuts at Puis, win re Mood w is stud on the 
12th July r On the following d ly thi nitional 
guard was conyokul and on tin Hth, tin p< ople 


unlit of Frmei rinlu the pr*ti\t of attacking 
1 n'1 md, i Hi it of <109 ships and m irmy of 36,000 
pn kid men wire iquippul, thur ill sti nation proved, 
however, to he Egypt, whithir tin Duietory Hent 
Hon ijiarte, but tin young gnieril, lesigmng the 
(ommmd to khlur, luukd in F m 1799, and 
at once Biiicoodtd m snpjilantmg the Directory, 
and securing his own nnminitiou as Consul, con- 


took possissum of the Bastille 'Hit piovinies I jointly witli Sihyix anil Roger Dueos In 1800, a 
repiatidtlu vets of Piris mil i veiyw hire nation d new i (institution w as piomulgatid, which, although 
guards and ri volutumary niunu ipat louneils win jin ippeuantc punly constitutional, in le'ality 
called together On the 1th of \ugiist, tend il uul|\istid the sole ixieutivt povvei in Bonaparte, 
manorial rights wete ibrogitid by tin Fiitiotivl who shewed eonsumm ite skill in re-organising 
Asm mblv, wluih gave exprission to v solemn! tin goviinnunt, to which he imparted a syatc- 
deel vration of the equality of human rights The , inatu etlnuucv .md i spirit of i entralisation, 
royal pnnees and all the nobles who could t sc qn t Lhat seemed i thoroughly juaitievl idmmistration 
sought safety in (light 'llu loy il tain ly having’ Hiving lesunnd his unlit iry duties ho marched 
attempted in v mi to lollovv then exnnpli, tried to 1 m umy mu thi Alps, attaekid tho Austrians 
eonciluti tin people by the teigmd issumptiou ot i uniw ires, and ditnhd the fate of Italy by his 
republican sentiments, but oil tin 1th October, tin , vutory it M ircngo In 1801, the ji. nee of LunGvillo 
rabble, followed by numbers ot tin nitioo it guird, ’ was loniludul, and the boundanes of F were 
attacked Versailles, and compelled the kiug and ] ext< luh<1 to the Rhine Kngland was the only 
his family to remove to Paris vvlutlui the Assembly ( unmtiy which refused to leiogmse the legality of 
also moveal The next two yeais witnessed the , the vuious ltalim and German eonquests of F , 
solemn mmguratvon and the subsequent letiaclion j and with the exception of a Brief period of peace’ 
of various constitutional schemes, the puuees of j this country limamed the implacable foe of Bona-’ 
the blood aid the undent noblesse laisetl corps p ute tioin the day s of the Consulate to his defeat at 
of emigrfs in ditleient pirts ol the country, but j \\ atcrloo Every penod of respite from war was 
thur eflmts could notaucstthe spread of lepubli j employed by the First Consul m reinstating trade 
canisui The king aUernately made concessions to i anil industry, and m obliterating both in private and 

the rejiubhcans, mil cherished schemes for escaping —" ’ f -*■- , rx ’ " ” - — 

from their sura eilbmce, but each month added to 
his humiliations and to the audacity of those 


pnbhi life the stauis left by the Reign of Terror 
In 1804, on an appeal by umveisal suffrage to the 
nation, Bonaparte was proclaimed emperor. The 
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pope came to Fans to crown lnm and his wife 
Josephine , a new nobility was rapidly created, and 
tho relatives and favourites ot the emperor received 
vanquished kingdoms and principalities at his hands 
For a tune, Napoleon’s lnlfiienu with the weakened 
poweis of the continent suueeded in maintaining 
an injurious system of Mm hade against England, 
and,except in the Ptnmsuh Ins aims were every 
where victorious llv lus m image with tho Ann 
duchess Maria I am is i, dmghtu ol the tmpeioi ot 
Germany, Napoli on humid to have givtn to his 
throui the prestigt of lintli, whn.li alum it had 
lacked Hi now i\ ailed himself of tin fntdom 
ttilorded by tin pi m with Vustrn to expand tin 
material piospuitv of tin country, hy unouraging 
trade, const! in ting nude hi ideas mil < unis m 
every part ot tin i ni|>m md by nnisolid itmg his 
gov ernint lit ami orgmising a miiijihti < odi ot laws 
and a sjsti nutn modi ot adniinisteiing tin in Imt 
this jkikhI was thi poonst m nsjuit to tin litu ny 
and seirntilii dcvtlopun nt ot tin n ltion, who v\i n 
too mueli trimundlid by point sujhivimou mil 
militaiv disi lpluii to cm nisi Itiedom ot thought 
and ml tilt it 'lias nitiit d ot (oinpiritivt ltjiosi j 
was soon nitt nupti d by tin nnbitimi, ihsuns of, 
Napoli on on (.11 m inv w ho li li d to a ih 1 1 u iti m ot j 
war agunst liussn m 181- l imn this turn to his t 
final ih fi it in 1 b I li, tin unpiioi i ipnlly liiiihilj 
from tin loltv 'tilumln h ui won fm luma It I In | 
disastrous 1!u«m in i uii|>ii_ii in wlinli Ins nolili | 
armv w is lost unid tin iil'hIus of i nmtlu m w uitii 
was soon tollowi d hy tin tilling aw iy ot Ills ill n s 
uid It ml itorn s Naj'olionhnn i If w is still \ n tm urns 
whertvil In ij.pt mil m )« ism, hut his igimrils 
were heiten m nuimious i ngi" nji nts , uni tin 
gre it tlefi it ol Jaipsic cumpi llnl tin liemli to 
ntrtat biytmd tin lilune 1 lit Nwults bimight 
itinforeunt nts to swi 11 tin t inks of his i nt mu s on 
tin tast fiontit i, w Inh tin 1 ngh-.li piissnl in Irom 
thewtst tin s, n iti md Ins munstiy bitiiynl Ins 
cause, uid the ill ns tlntw tlumsihts on 1’tns, 
whit li, in tin dim nit ol tin unpiioi, iipitulitid 
nftei a short nsistinn, M m h !(), 1SJ-1 A ijioh on 
now ahdu itid in tivour ot lus > min g on uni 
rctirnl to tin is] md ot l_.Hit, tin sotc n uglify ol 
which h id hull gi mttd to him Hu will mil s n 
rernovid to Vn nu i lus t imiJy win ilulii'd to 
havi forfritid tin thiom 1 win inbuul h> In i 
formu limits md tin pi >vinns -In hul injiinnl 
wtic lestoridto tin n nation i) lulus (lit tm Id 
May, Lmns ,\\ 1L1 (tin biotin i oi Loum \ \ I ) 
made his tntiy into J'ms 'fin tomhitl . . tin 
Boillboua did not loniihiti tin iiitmn tiny 
returntd liiidnl with dibt-, md mrroundtil hy tin 
old nohilitv and i Itjgy, who hid not in) muni 
their femur jmviltgis uni who looktd upon tin 
generation ol Fnntlimm who had irism cluing 
their absent e as tin u n dural t m nut s \ narr >vv 
spirit milut tic< cl tin wt ik jmluyof tin king, win h 
led to the t st ihhshmi nt ot a strut t < nsorslnp, tin 
extension ot tin jiow i rs of tin point mil tin in r 
secutiou of all the idlurints of tin I.uipiit , whilt 
tho lower daasis and tin irinv, who tun dike 
sensible of the huunh itni,, tuition whuli hnl 
followed the fount mi it< mi nt of war nd lumpiest, 
were treated with an indilft renee, and evtn con 
tempt, by the returned tuiigns to wlm h tin y wt lc 
wholly unaccustomed. On the 1st Martli 1S15, 
Napoleon left Elba, aud lauded in France Crowds 
followed him, the soldiers flocki d mound Ins 
standard , the Bourbons fled, and hi took possession 
of their lately deserted palarts l he news of lus 
landing spread terror through Luropi , and on the 
25tb March, a treaty of alliance was signed at 
Vienna between Austria, Russia, Prussia, and 
FWland, and preparations at once made to put 
^ 18 - 


down tho movement m his favour, and restore the 
Bourbon dynasty At first, the old prestige <*f 
success seemed to attend Napoleon, but on the 18th 
June, he was thoroughlv defeated at Waterloo j and' 
having placid himsi If under the safeguard of the 
English, hi w as sent to the island of St Helena, ill 
conformity with the gent rally acknowledged sentl- 
ment, that it was musvaiy to the peace of Europe 
to riniove him (in illy and definitely limn tlio scene 
ot lus tm mu puwti Tht su mul restoration gave 
occasion to mmy pit dots of n more liberal polioy on 
the put ot I tans, hut few of tlum win fulfilled, 
and i gi m l d ind milltn disi onti ill lcigned among 
flit jitopli, who yym iguu dt pm til ot all you o m 
tin iilinim ft it urn, oi in tin diction to oflm a, and 
yitu lm is id by flu pi tty lyi mny of the priests, 
who win tin tnomitf ulvisirs ot tin irown lu 
1SJ1 N ipohmi hi i itht d lus lmt it Nt JItlena, aud 
in 1 St! 1, Louis Will dioil without duett Imre, 
uni iiis liiotliil, tin Hm d’Aitois, suceitiled ad. 
Chillis A 'lln hum immsti ml linupauty, want 
of good futli gi in i il disionti id anil extossivo 
jniihtiv iiilhnim diu n li iisi il this nign, which 
\\ in ihiupth hiou.lit to i i lost hy tin involution 
of IS 10, md tlu i Iti turn to flu thiom of Louis 
Philippi, Dukt ol Oih ms, is Isin>., hy the will of 
tin pi oph legitimist insmiii turns distill lad tlio 
n it ion , out iiioufi siii 111 di il miitln i vttimpts 
upon tlu kings lib win fittpitiit hut tin jiiogrt'ss 
in in iti i i il piospi iif y in nil tlu gov 11 unit nt popular 
with tin liinnr/ti>t\h t oi niiddh ilastia, and foi a 
turn it hi Id its Limim) 'lln poln v of tin kina 
w is to ainusi tlu pupil! tit md II vlti I tin n itional 
vmifv, whuli wu giitilnd by Hit Mgttim war, 
sm 11 ssiully tinniniliil by tin mstly ntipusition of 
Alia li i m 1ST), but tlu lliioiit ot 18 III toultl not 
st md ig mist my titnxpiitid shot k , ami tin dm 
s it mi it tnni iiismg iiom I In i uuty of tin hut vista 
md tin lug!) pi in s of 1S17, win noon followetl hy 
■ >]>■ n ih immsti ition s ol iiisu1 11 (titiii , Vlul in 1818, 
tin hostih hi mug oi tlu li ition ll glianln, yilllll 
i illid upon to tli find tin king igunsl tin i inniiti 
in Pins lift linn is In thought no dti in itive 
hut f i ihdu iti Mm It blood w is nlu il it Pins 
in in iti n k on tin hum id. i when tin mthbisliop 
uid in my i.lln i pi i ,ons ol distnn turn yuio si mi , 
mil i llu billowing Hii.inh.i, Pi nit t I,olds 
Niii'il oi ilonipoti (tin iujiIkh of tin l'jnptior, 
mil Min ol hinhiofhir Lmns king ol Holland) was 
piud Hint il piisnhnt of llu itpuldit Hy a roup 
il ttul tin pn nh ut pitMiitid tin national rtvolu- 
Lmi, w hit h gi m ) il l iiiiiniii li ul it tl pt npl< toixjHit 
in IS1J, md li i\ in;, disw.lvt d tlu Ansi mhly, assuuii il 
diftitmial povvi i , md ippi ih d to tin jKopit to 
smtt'oii lus ut by thin votis 'Pin aimy had 
alu n 1 } linn won oui hv him mil on Ins liomiiia 
lnm by uoivtnul sullivu to tin pivsnltmy foi tm 
yi us, b( proinulgiti d i in w i onstitutimi, vtry 
simil u to tin tun frimul by A ijioh on t in I7tlf 
J his int nun was follow ul m fhumhii 18 ji! by a 
motion of tin si inti fm llu n i stahli iliini nt of the 
Lnipm \nofhi i ijijk il to tin n if nm was accord¬ 
ingly m uh mull i tin sum ippinully coercive 
I pri ssnii ts on tin buuui >u uuoii and with a 
1 » mil u n "lilt, and who Jitumbir 2, 18 ‘>2, Prince 
Joins N ijioh on Ins tcuiisul tilt most absolute 
iiowir our F umli i tlu tith of tin Thnjieror 
\ ipoh hi HI For t tbtwlul mount of the pnn- 
njid ivints in tin histoiy of ]< , stc Jlulortm 
F>(u "/rum ah anno ‘100 A'ZVt, Pttitot’s Collection 
du \lll k V A’/ ilr , Iimssart’s Chromqudt 
I'rann from 1J2( Ifffl), Muhekt (complete to 
I ouir XIV ), Anqmtil (180 r >), Sunnondi, HisUyini 
ih Fraud < 1882 —LSI J), Thierry (1827), Gurnet, 
Esmi ik uni rUixtuin d< Furifri' (1834), LftcreteDe, 
Fur VJhSUixre dr France pehJant le 18 c. (1819) j 
. 4ft 
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Thiers, Histovre de la Revolution, and De V Empire 
(1823—1827), Crowe, Hialonj of France, 6 vols 
(1858), S’/atutiqvc gin di la France (SchmtJer, 
1842-1846), &c 

FRANCE, Isle or SicAfAimmus. 

FRANCE'SCO PI PAT'LA, founder of tin order 
of tlit Minima, was bom m 141 G at Paula or Pio]«, 
a village of Ciilabm 1'iom birth, lus distirntioo 
was tho churl ll, for whn h hi w is h ippily fitt* d bv 
nature and jnifirtiur \t the age of 12, hi \i n 
tho mmatc of i 1 m im isi m <on\<lit, prutising with 
the utmost ngoui the jigulitmus of tin mdn, 
and at 14 , rimiiiuimg di woihllv pm i ions, In 
retired to a uu whin hi mflutid on liimsdl 
every hjkciis ot 'If nioitifu bioii, and diiolid his 
time to pt cyi i tnd lnidititnm 'J In f inn ot his 
piety hiving 'it11 itt, <1 to his < i fl mo il < mul ilois 
of liiB iiiikUii III,, In iiinuil [Mimissinn from tin 
e blshop to i in t a chilli h and coimjit, uid tin mu 
community ri 11 iw <1 from Pope SivtuH I\ tin tith 
of tin lit units of ,St Film is 'In tin u nil uni 
vrntu.il vows, F added one of tin mo t urinous 
ahstmoiice -thsh, eggs, mil milk bint* stmtli im 
biddin tin rutin >i in, <\u jit in dim ss l’o|>ulir 
repoit, haring ittiibutul t" P s u i il womleiful 
cm is, Lomu .XI of hi,im i tin most “iipiistitioiis of 
moil,IK hs, In mg sin i< 1\ ill, siininniin ,1 linn to his 
priBtiiu, m liojns if Miini inn unions disjil iy of 
lionti on hislnhilf I’ )i piuiil to 1 i mu, nIn ri 
hi w is it 11 mil with tin login st hoinnu, md 
uttiriilid tht king on his di ith hid 'Ihi snuissois 
of Loins ('hubs VIII mil I mns \ll,tn itul 1 
with great faiom, imisulbd him m linpoit ml 
mattcis and miluud him to sit tie in limn 
ClnrhsVHI built Inm a i oiiM nt it l’h ssis b Tom 
and uni it In i it Amboise F dud at tin iormii in 
1507 , anil was i lumnsid in 1510 

FRANCHE ( OM’l I’.un old proum i in ibi < ist 
of Fi inu in tin bisin of tin KIumk, rompiisid 
whit now forms tin dii)ntint lits ol Donb If mb 
iSaAne, and ,Juri md had for its i ipit il lh sun on 

FRA NCHlSh In its jioliti, d mipt itnm tin 
framhisi in iy hi sudtobi tin u dit whuh u ntu s 
in tin linlindnil holding it to iiuum a crtiin 
Imiitid jioition of the guural sinirii,nti ot the 
state A fi mi hi o in tins sense is possddi onl\ m 
a flee stat',1 i , m a st itl in wlinh tin gouiinil, 
as a whole, in nb ntu il with the goinnors It 
does not in lesxni dy niioln the ldia of iipusinti 
ti\e gounimuit for whin legislation is ilhctul 
by tin nitiH of tin [iiojile tinmsiIns is it w is 
in till sin ill &t itis ot iutu|Uit\, tin limilnsi 
jb cm li mul by i uh liuhiuhiil ihneUv, without 
the inti rnution ot my n jmsent itm nudum ry 
Where lepii si ntitnm lus bun nitroduud, tin 
franchise is tin light wlmli tlie iitmn lus ot 
voting fol lus lipn m nt iti\ i, not tin right ot 
voting Ui the hgitditnc bodv umfunil on tin 
ropiest ntitne in coustijium i ot lxmg si nt tlntln i 
and is nn expression not of tin soiiiugnty wlinh 
centus in him, but of tbit whnh hillings to tin 
constituents who Bend him Jhiie would In no] 
Ihunitwil iiuonsistencv howiiu m ipplying t hi i 
trim fiancliisi to tin light of votin'm thi House 
of Louis which 1 m longs to ( uh pm, bu uise lu | 
here exerusts the soverugntv m onginil frculom ] 
wlinh hi longs, oi is supposid to In long, to li’iustll I 
and docs nut represitit tli it ot others As the trail , 
<lose is the political ivjmssitn of the soveuignty j 
whnh n litres m inch fuo citi/m tin latent ot 1 
value wliuli ought to belong to the tiancbisi will hi j 
measured by the amouut ot the soveiugnty wlueh 1 
it ex pi esses P.ut this sovereignty again corre 
sjKmds, or finds founs of actual expression, in the , 
social position which the individual occupies, in | 
<83 


the amount of power awl influence which is con¬ 
ceded to him by the society of which he is a part 
A theoretically just franchise, then, would be one 
which corresponded accurately to tho social posi¬ 
tion of each indmdii.il, which translated the ver¬ 
dict by which society fixed his status uito the 
11 uipuagf of politics But scientific accuracy in such 
in Vitus, for obvious masons, is unattainable An 
I ippioxuTUition in the individual tase is all that is 
postil di in di ding with the mass, and one of the 
i|iu stums whnh is it piesent most keenly discussed 
, imimgst speculative politn laus is, by what test 
|b ill tin i approximate estimate of soml value be 
i brou Jit most lie at ly to tin tiuth Mr I iS Mill has 
1 jiiojiovd uiMligmii is imlu itul by instnution, as 
'tin soli nn isure ol linliudu il sovirugnty, and, 

I I niisi ipu ntlv, us tin bisis of the tianebixe (ste his 
mint work on lb jin si lit itiv u («ov eimuent) Others 
!h m propositi width whilst by a third class of 
| c jh i ill dors it is iimti mh il that in tin c vse ot each 
I nidiiiihi d, tlien in vinous dements of social 
| importune whnh must hi taken into account in 
th It miming tin politu d vino wind) is lus due 
j l!v ill the moii mant wutus on the theory of 
i ovi lmni nt, howev11, tin uh i of ill citi/< ns being 
iiitaliil to m iipi il siilbsg,i, lidwi vn gre it might 
hi tin dispintv ot nibbles mi, width, manliood, 
iml otlu i di im tits doth go to mike up social 
impoitmti, is npi i'cd is i siiiiitilie absurdity, 
mil ri pruli iti d as m sount of all the piacticil 
1111 us tn i vvhith it lilts from what m toinnioiily 
known is di nmi riti govinmnnts Sei Mills work, 
alludi d to ibm i ilsn I’ai l uvii u il i Ll 111 Jon 

Fit V\< HI SI’ in I md md i i iov il pi iv di ge, or 
lu im h ol the i low u s jik mg itm , subsisting ui the 
hinds of tin hubjiit Iking (blind from tin 
[ eiown, fi mi lusts must an i Ironi iov il giant, or 
m nmi (til in n hi lidd bv pi i si l lptlou, which 
pie ii | >|>o ixi i int (s,li phi n s ( mu i (i 57 ) The 
snbjuts of tim bi'< bung tin pi' ill i u piopiity 
of tin ii own uiiu -pond w i tli uh it in Si oil md are 
i dli il lift uiv (i( v ) mil i 11 mi lus is in lingoes 
to i gimt of iigiln ddts of w ids cstiays, 
winks, tii is in trou nn il lisli md foifi ituns, 
til ol wlinh nt tin piiiogatiu of the nown, ait 
fnnihi'is The tights ot ion st, i h esc, p irk, warn n, 
md lishuv ue ilsi limihros, no suhjiit being 
i utitlid so to apply hi-, piopi rt\ lm lus own con 
linn mi A i imuty p il itim (si I’ai iroi) ib tho 
Inch'd spetiis of ti mdnsc, us within it the carl, 
< onstibli, oi otlu i chut oHk t r, m iy < xercisc with¬ 
out control tin highest fum turns ot the sovereign 
And is tin uoiiiiiinv thus diet nn entiri county 
into in Huh pi mb nt pmsdiition so it may create 
i blurtv m buliwiik inilijiimlent of the sbenfF 
of tin i iiiintv This thm is vuotbir spiucs of 
It un hiM it is likiwi e i fimdiise for a number 
ot pi i mis to In uiioipoi ited and subsist us a body 
pol tu with i powir to mtiutain peipituil succes 
sum end do otliu cmpoi ite ids, and each null 
iiduil mi mini of null corpordion is vlso said to 
Inn ifrimhisi orfindom The rigid to hold a 
fur m m irki t oi to i stabhsli i buy and to levy 
tolls tin lien, is also a frandiixe Where the holder 
ot i fi an hisi is disturbed m his riulit, hi may sue 
toi ihnngis bv an at non on the i ist , or in tho 
cw of non jnvniint of tolls lie hn the remedy of 
l>i tu sx (i| i ) br,uiclilacs m 11 lie extinguished by 
reunion with the crown, or may he lost by misuser 
—tint is, such a me of tlum as is contrary to the 
tvpriss or nn pin d condition on which the royal 
gT uit protei de el —or by non u vc? 

FRAN CIA, Du Jowf Caspar Rodrigues:, 
Hutntor of Paraguav, was the son of a small loaded 
proprietor, of French or Portuguese origin, and 
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bom near the town of Asuncion m 1757 or 1758 
He was intended for the church, Btudied at the 
university of Cordova de Tucuman, where he took 
bis degree as a doctor of divinity 01 of canon law, 
and was for some turn, a theological proftssor 
Subsequently he adopted the profession of law, 
to the practice of which he continued to devote 
himself for a ]«rind ot thirU ytius, gumng rum. li 
reputation for learning, skill houestx, anil liidt- 
pendciue of clmracti r \\ li< n he h ul attained 
the age of fift\ two or hity thiet, tin iiiolutimi 
which shattered tin sipuiish tnki m South Ann m * 
broko out m Thu nos Ayits Fuiguty it lust 
offered atlm opposition to tin nvolutumrtts, but 
ultimately sought to obtain null ]midt im loi itstll 
F took a hiding put iu tht nun (limit and 
was m.uh suit t try ot the mdipin.kul junt i m 1 
lip, but hi soon usigin d his post J lit i onuctnm, 
howe\<r, l« mg stiorig m tin puhlii mind th it 1 
alone toulrl propuly diriit the ail ms ol tin lit w 
repuhln he was, in isll, ippoiutid punt tom-ul 
along with Central 1 igtos Tholittir liowtwi 
was a uim nppinutly without mmh mtillut <u 
enrigv, ami F w,cs n illy sole uil< r tiom tht hist 
In J>Sll,ht w is ipnomtul ilntitoi loi time w u~, 
at tin ixpnv of whith turn tin tin t itm dnp wu 
gmm him loi lit * , mil tht nlisoliitt loutiol to 
eonhnul In iwiusd until his d, ith in IStll 
Ifndtr I tin toiidiUon il I’m isnv lapulle 
improved, and tin l \fdim ol non mb n mime, poll 
tu il or (ominirnal with otln i n itiotis w hn h hi 
eufoiet d, how 11 • i iinnh it m i\ s imtopiuw him 
do old of idmiuisti if in i_,u it \, w is undoubti illy 
atttndeil with g uni n soils to hts iiniiitii Si 
stint wilt tin ltgoilitcoiis i oust foni.ii min 
uiurst, th it mgri s to nr < ui's fiom 1’ iin,n ii w i 
next to lrnpnssihh , tnd 1 s tied mint oi sonu 
fortigiurs who did gi t in (inning otln is tin f un >u 
suant IToupLuirl), md of otln is wlm a < r. pn 
tinted intuinj snound ‘f hirshms out tun 
balhansm Vet his idniini dr itn ( t ill lit w is ol 
a high orihr lie ini|iiiind ig r muHmi, unkum 
two crops of torn glow whin only mil hid gi mil 
before III intiodtn ed si liools, proinotid nhu i 
tiou, rejiltssid mijh i titnm, md iiilomd tint 
lustire 1 m tu 11 n nun aid min in his 1 m mui 
His eleatli w is r.gutkd by fin pi oph is i puhlu 
calamity - tin b> st proof lh it In w is no i nl u 
tyi lilt. St I lh litgtl md I niicrh imp 1 / *■ m //), 
fiti HJul, iti U’ui,lSJ7i, / i"i“ hi i /.«i r" "I J' “ ’> 
(London, IS >0). [,\ f ]* md \\ 1’ lloheit «m, t wo 
young tSiolehnnn whom 1 timed out > flu 
country, and 1 I’lilyh s tssiy m tin Ldwhunfli 
llaunv (IMtj 

FKAINCIb, 01 \SMsi fimndi r of tin I lai 11 < » 
ordei , and a eaiut ot tin launai ('ntln.)n (lliunli 
was one ot tin most e< tr lonlin u \ nun ol Ins , L < 
and merits i th tided notm, is ilhistiatini' m In, 
career all the most ltmuk ihh eh u utiustusol tu 
religious life ol tin lluddli igc r l was born ill 
1182, of the family <.tilt l L< m irduu, at Assist 
where his father wu rnerg d n tiadt His kip 
tisxnal name w is ,) iliu, hit fiom hn fiuuluiity 
with the Itomanre, oi luiLUiigt ol tJu tioubidoms, 
in lus youth, lie acqumd tht naim ot I! ] mntj mo 
(‘The little Frenchman’) In his tarh years, he was 
remarkable for his lose cf gut tv an 1 o«tr ntatious 
prodigality, but even thin las bounty to tin pool 
was one of the 1 irgest smmts of Ins w mtcfulniHs 
He engaged eagerly in exucisi > of ihi\ dry and ol 
arms , and in one of the tu tty h uils of tin turn, hi 
was taken prisoner, and ib tamed for a sear in cap 
tivity at Perugia An illness whull hi tin re con¬ 
tracted turned hia thoughts from t irth, and although 
he again engaged m mditary pursuits, a second 
illness at Spolcto decided his career for hie He now 


resolved to fulfil literally the counsels of the goepel, 
and he especially dt voted himself to poverty, which, 
in the qy stii language thenceforth familiar to hint, 
lie designated as 1 his bride ’ Under an impulse 
which no ineni d wlult listiningjto a sermon, he 
took a sow mail to nmsc alms to a beggar He 
matk a pilgrim igi to tht tomb of St Peter at ltome, 
and time ofliuil to (md all that he possessed on . 
caith (in his itturn to Assisi, he exthaneed las 
elotlus w itli a pom mendicant, and disregarding all 
iimonsti mu md iidieiilo hrvivei ifkrwards con- 
tinunl to in u tin nu un st attire Hi gave to a 
pi ii st who was n uuihtuip a liumd ihurih the pnoe 
ol his hois. ,wlin Ii In sold f.u the purpose, and oven 
sou Jit tu ippiopiuti to tin sum list the moneys of 
his 1 it In i, wliuh howiitr, Un pmst refused to 
urtjif lo nonl Ins fitlm s mgri, he took rtfugo 
in i him, m wtill h hi sjiiiit i month m solitary 
piiiu md fiom w lnth lu u till in d mort than ovei 
loniiimidin Ins iiithusnsm Ills fithei having 1% 
v an . oiiiiniil him in i link loom of las own house, 
ulid him hilon tin m i_yrIi itis mid, on F’s deelin- 
in r dl i ml nmsiliitnin in sm h t i iso, liefoic the 
hishc p, in onh r lo lompil lain to lenouneo lus 
nilu lit nut J 1 ib union, d dl, inn to the very 
i lollies lu won md thin ill (I m d that ‘fill now 
lo had lu iii 11n son nl I'm in iidini hut that henoe- 
imtli Ik hid Imt mn I itlm linn that is in hoaxen' 
liiimiloiih no hnmiliitum w is too low fol F , 
lu In o .. .I a fli . if. not inon isti tiiK, In d i si barged 
tin most in. in il ollu i s hi siiMiltlu hprisiutho 
Imspil il it f.uhlno in flu ir most rewilting nriesin- 
fns md with (hi mot tiudir assiduity lid 
will ul with Ins own hinds at flu budding of the 
i linn h of St 1) mu in md it th it o) Sin Manadegli 
An a Ii, wlm h In iltiiw inIs lalhrlhiH I’orlmiitul i,’ 
in lit lh admit urn ,’ mil i* the Iasi net of self 
spoil d ion md fin find it uptime of tho gift, of 
po\ut\ In thn w isnk In i w illi t, Ins stall, and 
Ins sho. , utrl uihxmI liimsi It m i singh brown 
turn, ot i o a si woollm doth, gut with a hempen 
lord 'I his u i m his Utith yuu, in 1208 Ills 
inthiisiism hi ihgi.ts ivdid ininlition Two uf 
los ti How tow nsiin n, in in ml Quint i\ dli amlJ’eter 
( ilhitu win his first a o. I rtr s Tiny wur fol 
IowmI, illhonji slowly, by otlnrs, and jt wub not 
fill kill th it, In . 1 not lu j hood h mug now rnereased 
lo il un in muni a i, hi dn w up tor tin m a lule, 
s. Iii tid in tin tim spn il of nligums tnthiuuasin, 
by thim opinmo it i itidom tin gmspi Is ujmiii the 
iltu ml liking tin pvisuii thus i ml n at til ns tho 
l» i is of tin -young mstituti (Mi I man’s Latin 

< hn 'muthi , h 2(>l I Tin new Iii■ thun repaired 
to tom, whin thin mb was approval (though 
it lit ,t ndy i./rJ ror ) hv l’opi lnnoant 111 in 
1210 Tin two billowing yr irs w. rt spent by tho 
biothalniod m pr< iilung md c xhoi ting the pr ople 
through tin rm d drstrnir of llurr riitnr anil tho 
ul|uiiirii' jnrn riur s md l 1 ’ Inrnsi If rituriudto 
As si ,1 ui J212, it vbnh time le hn ifiy Hittleil 
the lunph r oust it ntn n ol Ins ojdir, Un eburth of 
St t Mini dtgh Aug. h Is nig is .lgiusl to them as 
tin ti lmmi lu inmirion with tin ohhr forms of 
iu r in nfir lilt, tin lianusum untituU is founded 
tin thm vows of ihvtdv, po.iity, and olic- 
dnurr , but of tin < tin sitonil wur, in the <yes 
ol 1 , tin fu t m anportaua and in spiritual 
din uy In otln r ordiis, (lu ]iri< tin of poverty 
. rmsu’ d in tin nnrr mgition ul rrcbes Widh 
i , it I 1 . ill nil a ! Jiositivi pnneipl" In 
oth.r ordiis, although flu indniduals could »not 
possi ss, it twin i J for the loinmunity to hold, 
piopirty in forunioii 1’ rijnuliatrd aU idea of 
prop* it', alike foi his order anil for its members ; 
in i v< n hsclaiinctl for them the projmrty in. those 
things which tiny retained for personal use—the 
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clothes which they wore, the* cord with which they 
were girded, the very breviary from which they 
chanted thu divine oflu t The very impossibility, 
to human seeming, o£ tin ■*< vows, was their stiength 
Numbers erowied to tin stand ud of hrancis Hi 
told them oil in partin') to ditluuit lirounccs ol 
Italy Fivo of the biotin iluiod ir purtcl to M uouo 


Mr Pitt In 1700, he became secretary to tlie Earl 
of Kinnoul, who had been appointed British otnbaa* 
Hador to Portugal , and on his return to England in 
1701, he received an appointment in the "War office 
Ten years later, he was scut out to India, as a mem* 
hi r of tin* toui|cU for the government of Bengal, 
with isalaiyof ±10,000 Hon be came intoiolii 


to preach to the Moors, md, is tin first murtyis of i sum with the gmi rnor general, Warren Hastings, 


vnd bo far dul the ijuarrel proceed, that a duel wae 
tin luiisiipiuiu, m which F was severely woundid 
In llutmber 1780, hi risignul his situation, and 
it turning to England, into oil parliament for the 
boi ougli of \ nmiiuth, in tin Isle of Wight, in 1784 
1ft mm obtiincil i leputitiou as m orator, but 
bis go it ibilitus mil i xti nstvi ltilormation always 
i ■iminaiidcd the resput and attention ot the House 
i In jiiosuution of 11 istmgs, begun in 1780, was 
bulul by bun with malign mt |oy anil it must Iks 
umfcssid tint Ik displayed i most ungenerous 
dioity md u tnltj m iiirthi rmg tin designs oi the 


the order, fell vn tuns to tin it holy daring >Sui ct ss 
removid all the limitation with winch tin institute 
at first was regarded, md in 121b, the oido w is 
solemnly approvi d I>y Pope Innouut 1'ioin this 
date it mcrcasul with ixtraoubn iiy rapidity \t 
the hrflt genual assembly, hi hi m I 21 '>, "iOOO mini 
bers were pusuit TOO mori wen cluuiants lui 
wlnussion F hnnsill mmguiitid tin liitnn 
missionary i bai i< ti r of his brotlu lliooil by going 
(1228) to tin l ist, uni jiri tilling tin uispi I m tin 
presence of tin sultm inmsilf, but tin only tiuit 

vf bis mission was i piomisoJioin ihi .suit m or mori ., _ .. _ 

nnlulgent tn itnn nt lor tin ( hi isti m i iptive s, mil, I t nmmittci ot impi n him nt 1 n bis politic li opinions, 
for the hianusian ouhi, tin puyihgi w lilt h tluv I 1 w is a (undid md consistent \V lug, it a tune 
halt sime injov'd, is gimdiuis ot tin t'lnnili of 1 win n VV higgism irn ml\i i y nun h the sime is the 
tho iloly iSejnihhii It is dti i Ins i< turn to Itilv | fiadicalisin ot i litil pi nod fit exulted at the 

that Ins biogiipluis pi n i tin iihluitiil h oinl isuuiss ot tin I'ntieh Iti \ olntion, w is an active 

wliu h, to irn nils ot to i in inn h is so long In t n i mi mhi i ot tin' issoi i ttion ot ‘ Fin nils oi tin People,’ 
sub|ei t of Munition oi of ndimli lus mining, I md ibly iiippiutiil tin. illorts ot l’ox iml Urey 
wluli in an ustasy of pi iyu, tin in irks (^n/iniita) , foi a litoim in tlie i> mesi nt ition of tin nition 

, Hi mtlnhiw fiimi | hainent in IS1I7, and died 

iluiiiibii 22, 1818 wiuti ujiw ads of twenty 

politic il pimplih ts In his ilso hi i n conside'rul by 
mini to bin tin bisldum to the authorslnp ot 
| the J < tin s o/ funiiii ( | \ } 

j FRANCIS I king of Fimei, son of Charles, 
l Coniti d’Vugimhmi, v is limn at Cogiue, iSiji 
itunbu 12, J-Ptl mil in his youth mamtistid 


upon bis own poison ot tin wounds ot our Dunn 
lit du mi l '1 Ik si i ne in tills 111 nt is 1 ml oil Monti 
Alutnn, i]>lm still su ml m tin tiulifions ot tin 
orili i unci the d iti is Sc pli mini 17 1221 Two 
ycais Intel, St F iln d, Oitolnr I, 122(i On tin 
apjmiiih ol lus list liom, hi liipustiil tint lie 
should In i urnil upon i bn l to tin c luiri h, win u 
lie bad himself pi m d on tin Inn gtouinl thus nil 
ismg in lus own ih illi tin most litu d c\tn iin ot 
the dm trim wliuhlu ]i ul m uh in lilt tin bisis ot 
hissystim lh w is i moiiiwil by 1 opt Uicgoiy 1A 
ui 1228 

Tin W'oiks of St F (lolm, I’uh pouf I, 17 »'>) i onsist 
of 1( tills. Si inn ms, isu Ik tn itisi s pteneibs mold 
apotln gitis, and hymns I tic 1 itti i m unoiig tin 
dullest metric il spi i inn ns ot tin It ill m 1 mgii e,i 
They aie i xcu ilmgly simple, mil full ol tin li mlt n st 
expressions ot tin low ot Clod His pi use is olii n 
moie poitieal thin lus poitiy itsilt, ihounding m 
ilhgory md poitual pi isomfn ition I'lyvwiitus 
hail <\ei tniinil tin low mil admii ition ot i vt< t 
mil mat mi to a puiposi so In mtitullv dc\otion il 
‘Of all tin s unts,’ myw Hi m Milium, ‘St hmus 
was the most hi innh,i mil gnith ’ No sunt, it 
maybe added, his Inin till snbjcit of moli txig 
geiatid pane gam fiom tin wutiis ol his older 
and one of tlie wmks iu his pi use i pai illi 1 
between St F md out Divine licileemei is dis 
owned by the lloium Citlmhi community is i 
most reprthensibli e xigge i ition, the trmt ol m 
affectionate, but most nusdin iti e’ /eal toi tin 
memory ol the foumlii ol the Fruuisc m older 

See the Bnllandist At Or Sum /<>) inn Cictobei 4 
St Boiuvontim s Lite of St 1'ianeis with V\ id 
cluig's notes, Holy ot, Ih 'f tit < it tin s IS hqn n i tom 
Vn , Butlei's Lins of ha i ii/i Octobei 4, Miliums 
Latin Christiain/i/, vol iv , ffiesilei s Chunk Ifiston/, 
vol m , Dolhnger’s Ilmton/ ot the Chuuk, St 
Fianus and thu I'mncmans (Dublin, 1801) 

FRANCIS, Sir Pm mi, son of the Rev Dr 
Philip Francis, author ot a well known tlanslation 
of,Horace, was lioin it Dublin, October 22, 1740 
aucl educated at St Paul’s School, London, w here he 
bad for a school fellow Henry S Woodfall, after 


m icihnt lo\i foi litc) italic is]h cully for the 
! ioniums ot i lu\ illy, whence probibly, hi drew 
ins hulli mt but ummous views of a luuglv ell ir 
I ntii \t tin i,i ot twenty, In inarm il Clunk, 
J il m„liti i ol Loms \I1 onl sine cilcd his f ithe r- 
iii liw, ilmuuy 1, I'll") His first let, alter 
inouiiting tin thioin* w is to sit about the reeou 
i ipu st ot Mil in, winch had ban wrestnl horn 
‘ tus piieh ussor two ye us Inline , md it the held 
ol 40 000 nnn, among whom wue suih gii'at 
1 w minis is the Const ibh Jtom lion, Bayard, Lautrec, 
land riuubio F nossul the Alps mil attacked 
I tin Swiss alias of the Milunse at Marignano, tc>n 
1 miles liom Milan Here a smgmnarv battle', ifter 
w uds called the ‘ b ittle ot the gi mts,’ ensued (13th 
Si pte mbei I’it 8) in which 1 obtained i corupleto 
vntmv -tin S\ii<,s losing 12000 men Tn accoid- 
1 mee with Ins e lny ilnms piopcnsitios, F accepted 
1 knighthood on tin In Id from the rc nowned Bayird. 

; Attei some fmtliei smusses, F returned to Pans 
1 in tin month ol 1 ibinary 1 HO On the death of 
! Miximihm eiii]nioi of Germany in T muary 1519, 

1 uni Ch ules ot eSji.un hecame l i\ul candidates for 
the unpirnl irown 'Ilie diction of the latter 
'exute el tin ingor ot F , w ho immediatidj prepared 
tor w u, iml endeavoured to secure the alliance 
. nt Ilitny \ ill of England An intemew took 
i plan in 1520 between tho two monuebs on tho 
iuuous in Id of the cloth of qohl, between Guinea 
and tidies, but it led to no result ,aml shortly 
ifter, Henry formed an alluuce with the pope and 
the tmpeior againpt Francis The papal troops 
dim i the French out of Italy , and the soldiers 
e't Henry and the tmperoi in aided Fiance on 
tin north, while, to complete lus perplexities, 
the Constable Boiubon, yvho w is discovered to bo 


a _ __ _. 

vmnls the printer of the' I’il/iIk Advertise), m \d the j conspiring against his soauugn fled to Charles, 
publisher of the Litters ot Junius In 1786, he who gladly aceeptesl tin sword of the renegade 
obtamed a place m the ofbee of Mi Fox, then secre i warrior F gallantly find the dangers that now 
tary ot state, which he retained under lus successor > threatened his kingdom, A large army was sent 
<84 
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to Italy under the command of Bonmvet, who, bod, that. oven French c-ntics pronaunca ti^em 
however, proved incapable, and was foiced to retreat almost uitohral>lc 

^SttlThfe J£js& ^isnsa* 

into I'roveme, but, on the a]>]»r,iadi of the French of p 0Prai J u ’ (1n tl “ ,|e tt th of Ins father, m 178% 

StdttXJSn Snblnlytmt Tm f TTl^sZ'l' -^n, v.h.eh, in 1?3 
4 . n« „ l . v i, *+i v e ^ lu tulid to Mh.uirt! uis Lt */t\ uhLi, father in-law of 

p f y p , tlk ,7,r'T f ttlu ,wt V Louis W, to „>„t utu Ins death to the crown 

a «f < v f \1 l* ! U,lJa , 18 C f in Vi I' 8 "t I'rinii In luu (>t loirmne, hi obtained the 
captive to Madrid, mil only granted him his libuty .... i ,i,, , . , , 

•iiiii,. J X, , i . ,i giaml eliuhy oi I usi aiii, w host native liners, the 

on the hardest londitioiis 1> hidlnunounu tlu t, . „ „ , ,, , , . i, ,,g e 

■ cti i i i , , • i i e | JMmiri in 1 initl\ m i rt 1 1 iu\it to tilt out In J T»» 0 « 

Buscramty of lUiuhrs uid Mtois tlu dinky of j )t 11)m , ((1 Wmi ihir ^ x , lf y UKtlll( tlu) onl * 

Burgundy , md ill h,s ltd,,,, poss. ss.ons and pu , (Uu , |t , U1(1 , ull( „ (ll ih , hmjK1<1| rhwlu, Vf 
rogativcs, to prom,si tin iMontnm et Uoi.iboi. to ]n ]74() t , ,, s ,,, , Hlll M im fon,,* suuieelwl 

hiefomn. dumtus uidto Minindv. Ins.two h uis ,, s] ]„ , hnshmdi. ugud with huself. 


as hostages. Jii ohtiinul lus tuidom, Mitih 17, 
152b, hut n girding tin coinlni t of (linhs is 
utterly lns(, Ins fust lit, on Jus utiuu to Ins 


but iiu luni littli shin m tlu itdininiiiti it urn F 
lought bivwly tm hi viti , light' in the wars 
i mud on i.unst 1 mluiik tin Gi» it In 1715, 


, J , i , i mml on i.unsi i inuink llit lilt a in l/l'j, 

dominions, w ,s a „ h.s,Mo lull,I lln pules In Ji( MW (Illtlll ^ th( „„ , mt (i ,gn,ta of 

hail gn, n I ope l.rne nt MI ibsdie t him {.on, , , , , 11H un lll(l , ,„w,n d ,t P, luhlurt* 

lus oath li.gUud lomu.Ainn, Husnu md , , sum \ 1U s \V „ (1,'ll. - 1701) now 

hi. In i id between liislui uni 1‘mssii, 1ml tho 


Gcnoi—all ot whoiuwcu . 
mime iisi jiovvii oi (link 


^ i nn i 1*1 >ri in , nnl 
.low in. ilium 1 d I In ^ 
s willnlitw bom tin , 


mimiusc poue, oi iiiiius w u unit w non, i * i < ii e s w I n hit ! m p is,, I fill minify upon lush on mo 
nniHuil illume, ml solid with lies mti oiust ,, lls „, M «. u , In , i V d„ ,1 it Inn ipntdc, loth 

1 V n ! 1 " V , I \|. M.sl 17«.-. Il, son l..M J.l, s„, III. Ill tli o 

May led; J« ml, m s 1,1 u k h inilill i sroiin I mil , , . , , ,, , , , 


May 1527 Juuihms 1,1 u L h milill i ’ stoim I mil 
fcukid tlu I ti in d < itv nut i i| tuu I tlu p pi 
F now Bint ti i | s mti Niphs whnli, ot i i 
Bern sot liiilliuit sin 11 ssi s win dm st wliillv uit 
otl ha dis, 1 , 1 , ni unis tin ti h tin in li^ in t tin 

king who liilid t •siippl y tin m with 111 nn mi il 

sulibisti in, Mn nit tin sum turn I s nt iilul 
liner to l hubs ti dill linn ipruul h\ hiii li 
com I, it I lu i hillin' w is i < < 111 1, Imt tin dm I 
nev (i i inn oil \ t 1 1 t i p ii w is 11 m In h l it 

t imlinj, in I ul v 1 i-!‘> min h t tli id a ml i ol 

th< iSpimirils 111 15.1 howiv r wu hroki out 
bctwim r and tlu Ihilu oi Mil m nnl m tin 


imp till ill mf\ Imt M mi I In it t i< litini d m hi r 
Ii nK tin sov i ii u ut ) ol tin Xu.Liiui douuuumn 
till Ii i ill it ti 

1 lt\N( IS H ln,]iini ot (oiinunv, and 1 
• 1 Niistiu tin i lih st i m it liopold ll (iiaud 
link ot lus it \ ind ol Mini I oiuH,i, daughter 
it * huh i III king if Spun win lioin it i lor- 
in in 1 i I >ru 11 y !7t>S In I7‘>0 lus f ithi r hu uno 
I ni i ni it \ u lna 1 v th ih it) i ot lus bmthu 
I pli lot dn d nid\ tw i aims iiltii, whin 
tin down ill \ dud upon I l uu is '1 lu Flinth 
1’ivoliti n w i, now i \i it in, lln alum ot the 


following y cai tin Imim i o\ n in S u i \, t i w hu Ii I old laiiojx m d\nistn i, 1 iiimlinldl m illuuire 


londuct ol ( links it tins pinin' 


-Il id I 111 

in 11 k« il I y 


the gre it( st modi t itnm 1 ut In w is ultmnti l\ j I i mu 


runvolved m In stilitu s with In mvituit 


Littli di finiti lisult i nsui il hut th w u w is linimJI if 


with I’nissii* i_ mist thi in w njmlilu md the 
mini i i I tin iliu s min hid to tin ItnnturH of 
limii hut o n u .Midi I ii toil tin In i v i 11 t 111 i 
i i u m i I tlu it piihlu m tionpi In I7'U I’ plueil 


marked by i i uciimst mu h mli 1 i-, h mil I in 
thos< day,-vi/ in illiuui litw in ( Im timi 
and links I h im illy tiitiH I nil, il i m w lli 
thi Suit Hi Silunui, who wint si tu i , I md 

troops in tin smth .1 It U Inn Hi In mli king 

ulirunk bom i pi utu ili i up,, itn n with tlu mli 

enemy it t In sti i k m la tin ill i( j oi J*op 

I’aul III il til it y w is mill III h 1 f i t II a I u |t 


it III v I I tin 'Ni tin lluuls. 


w Im Ii on ( h 2|,| hit \ j j iI di 1 iti 1 tlu 1 k m h at 
( it ui uni I in 1 111 \ md in th 22 il il M ty, 
mid th lln l\ liitt 1 it 1 1 ut ii i v Iml on tlm 
wind I in turn id th w it « i i mist linn, and 
tli tinmphsnl \ nn tun i I Ihnupiili in Italy 
1 id 1 him l iiomlmli th tl< itv nt I nil ]hi l'ormio 
(Oitolni 17 I7')7l «>nly two p til dti t wirrlx, 

h wiur I in illiuui with I.in it utd l.ngluid, 


Nici lutwiin (hults mil >, litli I mu 1 i (S | i. mi tn I ii]i inns m 1 w 11 d Inst hum i sstul, lint 
In point ot tut liowiiu pi ua oisml only l mi th h tU it tin In iyi IJussiiu gimial Sow noil, 

years, and in 1 1 12, I insitubU ut .1 ,\ luunlul nnl 11 ■ i tiunot |{mi[>ir1i liumtlu I, ud, <]itn kly 

hve ibthiint iinins i mist tin i in,ii im I hi iltind tin st di it in it 1 1 i i I In gii it vuloms 
battli of ( Lrimiil , Hih \]>ril 1511 in whnli th won by Mm ni d lluln idnnli n, uni by lion)parte 
Freni h win lomihuH vutnnm« p»rt 11 ! I y wipi it M iri ii ' , puilys 1 tlu povms r) Austin, anil 
out tin dislioilom it tin dibit it I’lin Imt i 1’ w is n nipt lldl to hiii tor jn in whuh wu» 
Becolld alliimi ot 1’ i ltli tin links nnnnil thi old mud ly tin In it y ot lumvilli m I SOI, by 

indignation of ( Im t n l m (hubs, md llimy whuh tli while el tin left link of tlu Rhino 

king of Englinil, mu heel up n 1‘ins md I' w it w is ei <1 <1 t > I I uu In 1S05 tin ig lessions of 
coni])tlkd to m iki pine at ( h | y, Hth S. j,t« min i hum i in i mm ivitnlth p iJuusy ul Mihttrn 

1 int ml into i in w illume wilhfiissii, and the 


coni])tlkd to m iki pine at ( h | y , Htli s. j,t« mli, i I i um mu mm iveitnlth p ilimsy' ul \iihtna 
11544 His ]«ilitnal i d< vi ins tmislnd ]I 1 i id ml into i in w illume wiUiRiksii, and the 

died at lianihuniHet Menli II l r >17 It is not tint st w i i new d but i ml d mole (in mtroimly 
difficult to iHtiinuti tin eh ui t r it this moil ue h Mil m i V i t i tin \u trim lln lunch an tone* 

Gay and voluptuous lit w i tin physu il eonsi | ol I Im md Misti eld/ nnl tin i qiturc of Vienna, 

tjmnces of an atuour w hit It i »st Inn, his liii ), he \v is eumphtil hiimdi itid I who at thi place of 
still tapahli of ha m nnjiuis, s in l uts ot mile mini 1 l’n luu (hiiin.bit IS()> w is ohlipi d to mirrrmkr 

gcnorosity But no amount it ‘ihivilry’ could tl \n timstitie md th 'ImoI Tin German 

«nnpcns.it< fill the lack id ] litn d ‘pi itv it uupn wi n ,w dis lied aft/ i lasting tor 1000 

could not cacti «a\, him fiom <h isoteien'ty Hue vi u n II issiim ith tub u) 1 ’inp lorof Armtna, 

persecution of the\aiidois itii'l otl i r hi i tics’ll is Km t IV In mi i md lliingity In 1300, he re tom* 
left a claik stain on his jmuu.iv, vihieh ill his tn n 1 th w n with Nap'd,on, and obtained more 

patrouiae of arts, ,uid 1 <tUi■> will mil tllaec I' |m.eu ,s i- uhips we dmul 1 say, eneountered lew 

ova* hlBiBtJll a writer of aersns, hat thcac averc bo i loos thin on jircaious oecaeiona Tho trcmemdouB 

4« 


It is not tint st w i i new d but i ml d mole (in mtroimly 
mon lie h I tli hi i V i t i tin Mi trim lln lunch v n tones 
il (ohm | nl I Im ind Mistiild/ uul tin i qiture of Vienna, 
i), he av is (iiiiiphtil Ininnliitid I who at thi place of 
I Hide mini 1 l’n luu (I >« i < n,I.< t IS()> w is oblipi d to Hiirrrndcr 

y ’ could tl \n tim nt tt<i- md tli 'laiol Th, German 

,e itv ,t uupn w i n iw dis lied aft /i lasting lor 1000 

i'tv Hue vi u n I I is/iiin ith tit li ill J'in]n jorof Anstna, 

tics’lus Km 1 IV In um uul Ihmgity In 1S00, herecoia* 
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battle of A f porn wag a v ictory, though not a decisive 
one, and did much to restore the prestige of the 
Austrian arms Still Napoleon again got possession 
of Vienna, and dutiful teims of peace from tin. 
palace of Schdnbnnui ju October of tin saim >i ir 
In 1810 the pencil emperor manied l 1 's duughtei, 
Maria Louisa A jitrmimut tru udfy alhincc now 
seemed to be (onchuh d 1m tvvcin the two ( mpnes , 
and dnnng the Hussim campium m 181.1, tin 
Austrians rendi rul ihc 11 < m h noun slight issist 
ance In 1811 Austn i n sinned ltsmutrditv , hut, 
after having ixertnl hmmlf limtlehsly to ns ihi.lt 
lletween Pi mu ind llussii, I smhbnly jmmil 
the allies, In lp> <1 to win tin 1 > ittL of Li ipsu n.d 
followed tin liussnns mil I’rimmis to I’m in 
1814 II ih MiliMipiint i in 11 <lni i not pu int m> 

points of spi ei il impoit him Hi 1 il oini d limn tty 
and mill f itig ibly 1m tin vvibm of Ini biibjnt-i 
encouraging the making of imiU anil i in ih uni 
iho intTodin turn ot in mill u tini s lnt h s honor of 
everything involution uy, i \i itnl by In inly mol 
lections, onil l>v tin mnl ih ith ot hi i unit, Mun 
Antonntti, and lupt iliu hv Ins ion wuiwilli 
P'ranu, li el ri mb ml him m ib olnli t m pohtn,, 
and a bmr of tfnt ‘y ib m of 11 nti all*. ition to 
which Austria lontinm i to r ling 1 dud out hi 2 d 
of Mai ch 18 il 

IfR AN CIS TOSK1MI, tin jui suit 1 mm roi of 
Austria, horn 18th August 18K», h tin ihlist son 
ot the Arcliibiki Ki un is (son of the linpiioi 
Francis 1), uuL iSojiln a, a prmnss ot Bivana. 
F was taught to sjk. ill all tin vinous luiguigis 
of lus hc'tuogi neons iloininions uni only tin y< u 
before the Hungvuui ri volution addnssttl tin 
Magyar nobh s it Lhstli m tin u own lingmgi 
—a eiiuimstanM which momil hu l a mtun 
transmit populiritv In 18fS, In s ( tv<il mnb r 
Jtadctzhy in the Itibiu w us I In linpiioi 
Ferdinand hiving, in tin lumi of lus <xtu untv 
made Ct rt un constitution il pionnsi s to tin ndnm 
the arihdiuJn as, F’s mot In i who dining tin 
whole vi ai had dim,tid tin si In nn s ot tin mil 
revoliitionaiy party, usolvul til it tin tiiltilnnnt 
ot these pi onuses should lx n nhd by i ihinm 
of Sovereign Fudinilid uinidinja ab.lu iti d iri 
f ivour ot Ins m pin vi (2d Dmmbii Ists) uni 1’ 
annulm d the govi mini lit is linjxini ot \iHiiii 
and King ot llungity mil Loin nn i llnngiiv, 
liovvovu, which bad lost ill laith in tin House ot 
It ipsburg, rose m intis, uni ritnsid to nuili to 
the change ot siuiissnm, md Itilv igun timl 
the tortum ot w u 'I In piocuss ot tin stiuggh 
bitsan F uid fhi i (institution ilists of lhmguy is 
described in tin biogtaphns ol Kossuth, Hi in, l)ini 
blimkj, Bsttliy ini, Ai Suffice it to sly til it \ustiii 
tnumphid in ltil\, md ilso m Hungu\ tlumigh 
the ttcachcri ot (*mgei ,u d tin help ot linssii 
F now dei oted himsill, with i hu u ti ristic yu i 
sisteuiy, to the ii establishment i t ’oulir’ tti tt is 
to Bay, of despotism lb dissolved tin nitiond 
guard, and took ivv ly tin tuuloin of tin puss and 
on January 1, 1882, abohsln d tin constitution ot 
his uncle, which hid btiu a dtadlittei from the 
beginning In 18.81 In in irly lost lus life l.y 
assassin itiou and m tin ( niui m 88 ai bnteited 
the respeit of all the bilhguints hi his indecisive 
attitude The eotuouhit of 188,8, by which ciituu 
extraoidinary privileges were loiiiirml on the 
bishops of the Hornm t’vtholu Church, was nuothi i 
step batkw inis, vvhitli hit projviilv excited the 
apprehension of the liberal paitv in bin ope Mian 
while the diss-itisfaition ot Lombardy, Vcniet 
Hungary, and Oilmi hourly increase'll Sardinia 
(backed by Prance) cncimniged the national feeling 
in Italy, and at last, m 18,8'), F hurried thought 
leasly mto a war with that kingdom, which ended m 


the peace of Villa Franca and the cession of Lom- 
liardy to Sardinia. F is now engaged in a doubtful 
1 struggle with the disaffection of hia Hungarian 
I subjects Sec AUBTllIA, HtraOAUY 
j FRANCISCANS, Okdep ok, also called 
] Mi so kit kh or Lfssnt Biifthrlv, a religious 
! nich i of the Unman Catholic Church, founded by 
St T rails is of Assisi For an a< count of the CBta- 
! blndinii lit of the 1- i muscan order, md its earliest 
foi tunco, sco Fiiam is or Assisi The subsequent 
, niogiiss of the or<h i w is equally wonderful In 
; ii -s th in halt a c i titury it icckoui il tio fi wcr than 
ii ‘pinlines,’ the ogicgatu number of convents 
in wlin h i xici did 8000, while the mcnibcis fell 
littb it it nil, slimt oi 200,000 Some ldi i, indeed, 
ot tin i vti mi dm ny extension of thin tcmaikiblu 
, i ii ~t ■ Lute mij lx 1 oi nit <1 liom the stuthng fact, 

1 th it, m tin dn ultiil pligue of the Black Death 
in tii follow i ig c < ntm y, no ftwir thin 124,000 
1 i ini isi ms till victims to til* ir /cal lor tlu* c ire 
ot the uk, uni tor the spmtuil ministration 
I t ) tin clyin_, ’ Liifllns iiiuvcllims external jucl 
, ii ,s w is iMDinpiuitd 1% Simms internal centru¬ 
ms),s end divisions In tin on mat si lit me of till) 
institute, its L'li it lurid mu nt il i h uatli ristic was 
i | in vi x t y, w hn h St I i un is pioposi d to lender in his 
| oi dn not only niou j.eiiiit tin oictic illy hut more 
sy sti m i lie il in its in tin, tli m it i \istcd m any 
ot the centi nipoiu istitutis [ m the ai eoniplish 
nn lit ot tins ibs' ii, tin rub wlinli he chew up 
i out mini a li vv oinf mil Min pit, hut, uniloi stood 
lit* i illy, m ly iJin ’ u d pmv isimi-* hut thi difficulty 
of tin n bti l il obs. i v mic lid, i mi in the bfitimo 
nt St 1‘miiis to in itti mpt m the gmti it assembly 
ot the nidi l to uiliiidiu i smut lmpmtuit moddica- 
tions md, though tin luthonty ot thi blunder was 
sultni, nt to pn vi ut tin idoption ot tilt si modifica 
turns dm mg bis lift turn, md although lus lnt will 
nmt urn d i spiiid ,1m , piolubiting not nmcly 
ill ih inn of tin mb, lint imi ill mtnpiitition of 
il tin ittmipt vi n urn vvid with still inoit deter- 
1 initiation undi i Biotin i Ib s, bis sumsaor in the 
Collin oi gimiil oi tin oidii 'Hit guit subject 
lot (ontiomsy vv is tin nituii and i vt nt of the 
. obligitum oi litigious jiovn-tv, as vovvnl in the 
. mdi i I'i nn is di sin il tli it it should bi understood 
j m tin most iigotous s. nsi , md, in Ins Sihtmo of 
I pom tv m it lu l tlu indmduil hntlncn not tho 
i nlin tonimuniLy i oulil uqime or lctain any right 
ot pioputy men in things ot nteissaiy use The 
ngoious jiartv in tile inilir sought to earry out 
tins piiiiiij.li to the lullist ixtint, and they 
imittmlid th it it was uniiwful for tho order to 
uquui i right of piopertv in bouses, convents, or 

i mi t huu In s , ii^stiu ting tin ir right m everything 
whnh they j.ossessi d to the simjile use Several 
siimssm pojii s sought, by r e\pl matory decrees, 
to s. tile tin dispute , uid for a time a compro- 
liusi vv u in mid, by which it was understood 
tli it tin light of property in all lit fcu>o posses* 
sum i ol the older was vested in the see of Rome , 
lmt the foundations of the real cmitioieisy Jay 
ib i pi r thm this They ri garthd tlie jiiactiee, far 
mou tli in the theory, of poveity, anil the dispute* 
to which they lcel i ventilated not only m tho 
loan it ion ol fresh offsets tiom the body in the now 

ii In ions mdtrs to be named heri after, but also m 
a 1 ii, md, foi a time, foitnidd.li secisaion from 
the* ihurch in the sect of the f laticelhana. See 

1 r. ITU hi MANS. 

The supieme government of the 1'r.inciscan order, 
uhuh w ifimnumly said to he tho esjiecial embodi¬ 
ment of the duuoei atie element m the Eoman 
( itholic Church, is vested m an elective general, 
who resides at Rome, lhe subordinate superiors 
are, first, the ‘ (provincial,’ who presides over all the 
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brethren in a province • and secondly the ‘guardian,’ 
who is the head of a single convent or coaauauaity 
These officers are elected onjy for two years. The 
provincial alone has power to admit candidates, 
who are subjected to a probation of two years (see 
NovmATT), after which they arc, if approved, 
permitted to take the vows of the ordei Those 
of the members who are advanced to holy orders 
umleigo a prepnntoiy course of study during 
which they aie callul 1 m hohirs, ’ and if i \ outu illy 
promoted to the put sthood, tiny are styled ‘fatIn rs’ 
of the ordei , tin tith of tin otlur weiubera bung 
‘ brother ’ 01 1 1 iv biotin r ’ 

A very important hature, hovvevei, of tin oigin 
isation of the 1 'tamis. in is it sub ujuuitly be 
came of otliu onltn is tin < niolmi nt ot non < on 
Vtntiul mi nils is, w Ini lontiniu to livi in *.01.11 tv 
without tin olili ;it 1011 n| ulilm v and 111 g< in 1 il 
aio only bound hv tin. spud md not th* bttii ot 
tbe lull Tin v m t dlid 1 ( itiarus,’ 01 mi mbits 
of tin IJnid Oulu ot M l'i uu is S11T111IUV it 
is nuiiossilili to ouii -.tun do the vain*, ol tins insti 
tution in the dim^iuisid social umdition ot th if 
age The 'Icrtiuns wue bound, as tin uiy lust 
condition of emolmont, to restore all ill „i>tteii 
goods to hi nioiuilid with all those with whom 
thcyhul bun it n ml , to dc vote tin nisi hi s to tin 
jiraitiu of winks ol I’hnstim ihantv.to isoid ill 
until losm 1 \|i< nditure, to riiioiiuo tin in ot 
person d 0111 uni nts to hi ir 111 us d uh tosuvitlu 
Blik util tin hospitils to instimt tin ignoi ml , 
and in l wind, to pruUse is i u vs posi-ihli in tin 
would tin substance ot tin \ it tins of tin iloistir 
Tbi institute, in this form imdimbti dly luius.d 1 
jiowutul mtlinnie in nn iln \ d soiutv It count'd 
mrmhcis in cveiy link, fiom tin throin to the 
totiige, and, iluiougli it was in .om< mstmus 
dcfoinud by tbusis mil supi mtitnms pt n tai es, the 
aggregate n suits vvi tc mnlouliti dl\ bimlnii! 

lhi Frmeisian imlu his bun the jiuuit ot 
many otliu leligums mstitut s tin iiilust ol 
these is tint of tin ‘Obsi 11 mtists ’ or ‘bn tin 111 of 
more stmt obsmanu ’ I In inimn ot this body 
has In on ilreulv mdie dul Tin p 11 tv in tin toil. 1 
ahull eonti lulul hu tin moie n_id ohsirvirn. ol 
the rule, attu 1 jnnti uful sfniggli 111 whn li dis 
aflu tion to tin 1 hmc li its It wu oft■ 11 stiomly 
exhihitul (mi Slum Uisis) obtiinul 1 scpni iti 
oigsiiu itnni, whn h in ly I" sud toliiu hu 11 tin illy 
settled at tin turn of 1 "> X I In h ss ri^id jmty, 
undtl tin 11 line ot '< onwiituals,' nbtiiiud id' tun t 
gmeial, and m untliou-itnm foi ilnir miti_ » f d 
obstrv inn of thi juli 'I In 11 (hun In s indionunts 
admit grtvlu inline is of iri Inti 1 tm ■ mil thioii 
tioa and the v an at lilnity to leiiuui and it tun, 
in the name ot tin ordu,tln piopirtv of tin so mil 
Similar possi scums, all of wlinli an riiiounud by 
the ObsciHint 1 ’iani isi 111s 1 in litti r loiuinuiuty 

comprises ne uIv 1 V) pioviiu 1 s r J lit 11 ((institution 
IS tliat of the* ougm il rule, is ilreidy 1 \p) until A 
second offshoot ol tin I? 1 muse m onhr, and in tin 
same direction of rig uism, is tliat known is tin 
‘Capuchin,’ founded by M ittro ill l.asio, a 1 rums 
can brother of the Ohserv 1 it mh , in the early juit 
of the IGtli century Ik hiving lumsili eliviuily 
called to revive the old spirit of his order, and 
learning that the modem habit ni the brethicn was 
different from that of .St Fimas, he bigan with 
externals, and pun tired mr hnn»ilf, and obtained 
the papal perminuou to intioduu il’idkj.tlx peculiar 
habit, with a pointed hood or fowl (caputi), fiom 
wluth the name 01 the ufoinnd onhr is derived 
Along with this habit, however Matteo adopted a 
very rigorous and mortified course of life, in wlmh 
he was joined by others of tin biethrcn , and the 
reform Bprcad so rapidly among the community, that 


r# 


in the year 1636 a general chapter of the new emi¬ 
gre ga turn was held. They were subject, however, 
to the jurisdiction of the general of the Franctacan 
[ order ()no of the brat generals of the new reform 
I was Bernardino Oilnno, afterwards notable by his 
I defection to Calvinism After the Gounod of Trent, 

| the CipucUiin, multiplied rapidly, though they were 
not intiodm oil m f ram 0 till the end of that century. 
A blind u 11 form, to which tin name of 1 lleoollotf’ 
was givin (lntinduei'd in Spam by John da Guada- 
loupi in 1 60(1), w is ipprovul by Clemeut VI{ in 
16 Id md many of the new liretluon wore among 
the (i)-st Spmndt mission 11 ns to tin New WmliL A 
1 fuithi i di vi l.ijuni nt of the- ngoristn spnit la the 
umgiigition ot ‘Dim dud* or ‘1$iiefontid’ (q v) 
Kianusi ms The nuthoi of this ictoriu was a 
Spunsh Cipuihm, 1’itir of Ah ant .11 a In hit 

1 ipuity ot piovniiul of Fstum uluia, Piter intro- 
d ill ul tinny ithiruts and in 1666 obtaimd the 
appioi il ot Pop. Inliiis Ill fm a invv tulti, wluih 
was ilti tw arils uirilii mi el by 1’ius IV * 

The not nt ot tin I 1 mi isi in mutitiilo would bo 
lnuuiijihti without tin mi ntum of the several 
otili is ot nuns, 11 linen of St Cline, till) Capu 
ilunissis, tin libimsl nuns, Ac , vvlmli formed 
put ol tin bum 11 in nil urbanisation None of 
tlv. sc, hminn, 1 ills tm nil’s ihtohd explanation, 
m pn si uts any vi 1 v ihu utiiistn fi atmes 

’1 hi Krmiisi m onh 1, in I hi so 61 viral branches. 
Ins it ill turns 111 nut lined its poimlinty m the 
liomin l itliolu ( litinli Winn Jlelyot, hi the 
In ginning of tin 1 Sth t , published lus gnat 7/wforw 
n/ IlihijimiK Onh is, tin l 1 1 uu mi in 01 di 1 numbered 
in lily IdlMXKI finis, ilmtiihiitul on r iliovo 7000 

I mm u(s, md nt uly 10,0(10 mum, ou upying about 
000 uinunti Sum tin I'uiuh Kevolutinn, the 
niinibi i Inn uf mins, bun vuy mmlt diminished, 
tliomdn hiving bit 11 nipprissul in nu,r< than one 
kmpilimi 1ml it is (dill mu ol tin most uumiions 
hi tin limn in t'ltlmbi t Iiiinh Many of tho 
fm 1 ign luissiiiii 1 in to imly supplu d by I'ninusians, 
mil liny possn-s lonvuits m dnnmt ovirypnrt of 
tin world 

\s 1 lifi 1 iry onh 1 the Fj imisi 111s lnvo chiefly 
In 1 n 1 Til I nr ill in (In t In nliigli il Hi 11 ill 1 s The glint 
i hool ol tin Nutlets t il* 1 ) its n une from Joint 
Duns'' 1 tm (si 1 Sum ), 1 16 on i*n 111 fmr, and it 

lus hu I tin ptulo of this null I to 111 lIllUlIl hlS 
ibstmitivi dm ti mi s both m plnh.sopliy and in 
tin olo 'V igunst tin mil m hool of the Thnmista, 
In wlmh tin Domnin m imhrgivi its allegiance 
Si 1 'Iiiovti-is In tin No mnalistn controversy the 
'I lnimists vuri foi tin most part (Jonu ptualists, 
the In m i 1 mu irllntid to tin iignl Ilealmm boo 
Xhminaii m In tin hru will ijinstion, tin Fian- 

II tins An mumsly u-,mtul tin 'iliounat doctrine of 
‘jindi tinnmitig di 1111s ’ Iniluil, all tin grcitest 
n ittn s of tin 1 uly isiotist hi hind are tin Frau 
usi ms, .St lam iv 1 nlun*, Ah x unit r de Hales, and 
Ockli 1111 lhi mmli n inn of Jtogi 1 Iiu on, tho 
inuvil of nnilnvd h tt<is, tin dnim, the phd- 
oinjihM, the htv'iut, tin 1 \]» min lit dint, the prac- 
tn il mu limn 1 in, would in ,tw If luvi nullued to 
mike tin rijnitition ol his ordii.hail his contain 
jni .is not f uli d to ajipri cute his merit Two 
untniiis litir tin chi it t'ardiual Ximenes was a’ 
mi mbi r of this onhr The Popn X11 hoi is IV, 
Ah * mill r \ , S. stiis IV , the till more calibrated 
Sivtn-s V md the w< 11 known Gangnnelli, Clement 
\l V , vi a, b. loo '• d to tin in . tub of St hiancis la 
LiA iry, l hu orih r n b -m ilistingmsln d, but its owa 
urn dnt Luke H iiid.ag ui lrmli Franciscan, bears 
a ih *■(rv 1 dly high 11 p italion as a historian. la 
lighti 1 lit'3-tori and jurtn ill irly poetry, we have 
aln ady names! tin found, r himsiif as a sacred pool. 
Jacojione da Todt, a i' ranriscan, is one of the roost 

«r . 
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characteristic of the medieval hymn writers, and in 
late r times, the celebrated Xx>pe de Vega closed his 
eventful career os a nu mix r of the third order of 
St Francis We may add that in the revival of 
art the Franciscan ordi r bon. an active and, it 
must ho confessed, a him d uid enlightened part 
Hec Wadding, Annul' /> Wm/ium 8 voIb , 

see also Milman's Lab i < lu ustutmb /, vol y 
•FRANCISCO, San s <i Sav i iuwwo 

FRA'NCKF, Aio Mriii i distingue!In d Oirm in 
philanthropist, found)rot tin Oiphau Asylum mil 
several educationd in tifutnns it Hilli was him 
at Lubeck in 1W>< lining tudnd lmguv,es end 
theology with gient ipidu it ion in l success li 
first attracted dlintim by his ac ulnun il 1 iblu il 
lectures m I eipsic, lx mi ih ut MiSI Ihcsi wen 
more elistui s iiihli< 1 feu pi tv, w ninth and /i d thin 
for attention t> flu stmt m l diy orllie 1 i\y thin 
Hi Vogm , uut tin i< < i [ ti hi tin > nnt inth fnmi 
the public luon^ht on 1 i in y u IjeismiM n is i 
Tieietli Mt tlnm lit pi ipi i t i mil to tin shim, 
and withiliew m 10'M) ii lilutl It 1(>02 hi 
obtained tin junfi ssijisliiji i f Oiuiitd 1 m u i n sin 
tin in iv ly institute el uim i it y it Hilli whin hi 
Biihsi (jue ntly litlil i priftox i hip i f tin >1 i Mi 
also ruined tin pistn.il <liu,i ot tin milnub t 
Glauihii tin igu nance mil | >\ ity if Ins | uish 
loners giu tine fust impiils ti his Ixmiolint 
lahoillH To the uc glee ted |> u uni ilulilnn tint 
mine to lum fin ilms, hi give in tiiuti non stitid 
iliys ind is otlu l i jouie I | lym, a si In i 1 fi if i 
HilllV i link unl the iHimliiis list 1 1 si me sixty 
n divuh il them mtoilissis ml Unix 1 ill tin Inst 
foundition <f his ulu tin nil i tillislun nts \( 
the sum time tin 111 u lit su, slid it If i f m 
otphm asylum ml m lli'IS Lu 1 ml tin f muliti n 
of a spinal Inuhlin, foi Ih isylum Sum yi us 
nftei.llt eieetnl i l*i In'! nun i I itmsilnol ml 
a bonding i st il lishme ut einmeti 1 mill it In 
1714,thin wue l(l" r ) h ys ml 7(H> inis lennin, 
instiuetiou lu m HIS ti i li is tin 1 i (li ilm i ti net 
Fianeke lit ilso hid i mission u\ in titnti n I i 
the Fast Indies loeuit mil iiiimtiiu ill tli 
estfihlishnn (its n puii 1 lu sum il ninny mil 
it m surprising hi w l su 111 li 1 in i Id uinn, it 
without issist m i fi in iiinriurit t tu f hi lu li 

w is his lejilit ition fi i ilismt i stnl 1 mn lin e 
and in mien i pnuln.il \i ly ill I lu it ilu ut his 
rimlertikmgs mill ippe vluu, fi i tin eh ml tide aid 
of othirh till lu Ini lust ill ifid somethin, him 
silt, tint contributions llowul in tiom ill puts if 
Gum my uul i u n tiom dm ul I ds i institutul 
an apotlue ny s shop ml Imolesi llmg in eonunti u 
with his lithe l i>|h r dions ml thus obt line il at n 
Hieltnbh mi mm In t lit n suppoit ’Sin unnlst 
all the si voltuitui 1 ibimis di l In m 1 1 hi- ilutn s 
vs piofessor uul past n In puielud uid hituu 1 
rigul irly, mil ilso touiul time to study unl write 
lie eliul June S 17-7 

Fi mike s Institution is it now i \i ts in Mill 
embiieis the mphmhmsc uid silii 'siieetulby 
F , togethu w itli otlu is sine e nidi d tin tmuihii id 
pupils amounting in all to upw mis d 2000 Hook 
Belling limitin’ anil a lduniteiy foi tin preput i 
tiou uul elistiibution of me die mis up ilso tirntil 
on iu conntition with education J lu monies 
consist of the piohts of this nulustiy, < f the income 
fiom winn propoty m 1 uul uul muds uul of an 
allow vnee ot tbtlOU Irenn Iht stvti 'Hit iducitnn 
impatted let mis its ulij >ns ell u it ter but the 
exetssne number ot pi i\os uul the edhriwisi 
ionei ntunl and isietn ehuieto tf thi elist pline 
ha\c lx in diminish! d 

rRVNt,C)ls,Sr, is tin noun of twe towns m the 
Frunli V\ est ludie -1 St T in Guadeloupe stands 

» 4SS 


on the Grande Tern, the more easterly of the twin 
islands iqto which the colony is divided by an arm 
of the sea known as Salt River It contains about 
<>000 inhabitants, about 5600 of thorn having been 
Biases down to 1848, the epexh of emancipation 
under th< French Republic — 2 St F m Martinique 
possesses a good harbour on the cist coast Of a 
population ol ')%0, 4272 had 1kx.ii slaves. 

I leA'NCOLIh (/’/ anmUnuM), a genus of lords of 
tin firmly Teti uo>uda>, closely allied to pal badges, 
but distinguish!<1 bj a stouter bill, a larger tail and 
gi in i illy by a spur in home hpci u s, two spurs on 
tin t iraux ot the mile 'liny art. natives of Kuropo, 
\sii, and Afrit v One spec its only, Mil Lei ol HAN 
1 (I t it!/ru s), i, found in the most southern 



l v 1 i ii i hn (/1 i l ! I 


puls f f in | it nihil its il i Mie until of 
\lnt i ml ,u. it ] i t I \sii It is i be mtiful 

In 1 Mu i lum i,i if tli mil s richly c oleum d 
It lit jiu nt w I is ] I m ml I ids mueh on 
tin f ii I i t j I hub On (/ P i (u i unit.) is 
\ i\ ilium ii in m my j uts i t Inis mil is called 
Fufinl, in tin f) in illh n,h it dilb ts irnieh in 
i| j u uue fi m putul,es in i unit of its luge 
n unde l tul \n thu (J s jnl ms) ibounds in 
s mn ot the. nu unt linens puts i f Jmh i mil Mnca 
his i munbi i ol s|iins sunn of which snipe up 
bulbs foi tin ir to xl lIn liancohns generally 
mil ilut f m st uul tine kit i uul me st in trees 

llt\N(OMV (G 1 1 ml n) I his n une was 
(list ipplnil 1 1 thosi elistiu ts on loth subs of the 
Mum wUuhwei on m illy people el by eolouies of 
hiiuks unlit fliKiiy tilt e lih st s m ol t Ioms, who 
mhiiited tin < <inline possessions ot Ins fithcr on 
tin ih ith 1 1 tin ] itti i in 711 1 nder the Meio 

\ in,i in uul ( uh y in,iui dyrniotu s this piovmce 
aeipnu 1 i (eitun elcgitc ot pi poiuleianei m the 
stilt uul enjoy id tin privilege <f electing the 
king ot tlu Grimms within its own t mtonis, anil 
ere wmn, tlu soveitign by the hand ot its aieh 
bislu p (\[ lyeiutl, who was pnmati et the empire , 
In bi l (tin ul, tin Count m Duke of Fiancoma, tor 
time is some doubtwhich of these titles w is it that 
lum b nu by tht ruler of tlu pro mu w as l used 
ti tlu thi me , anil a centuiy 1 iti i dti l the. ducal 
di mty liul bee n ueogiused m 1 Mu e hence of the 
i h e l ns un fell ujion the 1 1 me m m Houae,which, 
by its direct and colluteinl bi nidus gave kings and 
nnpuois to Geiininv from 1024 when Conrad IL 
It,in his reign, till 1250, when the indirect line of 
the Hoheu«Uuffen family became extinct. During 
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its connection with the crown, F increased in extent 
and importance, while its great spiritual princi 
politick of Mayencc, Spires, Worms, and AYlirzburg 
acquired both wealth and political influence In 
the course of the'following 200 years, tin. province 
underwent various mntljfn ations, and was sub 
divided into numerous teinloncs, .is those of the 
Rhenish County ]iilatine, Nassau, K it/tm Unlrogt n, 
Hamau, the lindgiivati of IK sso, Ai , until tilt 
name of F was limited to the i istiin poiturns 
of the ancient dmliv winch uuhuhd VVUr/lmrg, 
Fulda, Bamhoig, Niirnbtig Hole lilolif At In 
1512, Maximilian I n istihliahul the inch of F 
which then imbrniil thu huh of Binding Win/ 
burg, and ho lid nil, Run 11 th mil \nspath and 
several eountus mdcitns With tin dissolution of 
the emiuit, tin n am of 1’ dis ippi m d lioin inumg 
the poutii il iliwuons of Grimmy hut mikh 1817 
it has hei n re\i\td in the kingdom of 1! n iiiitq v ), 
where tlwsr portions ot tin uu n nt I’limomin 
pua met wlinh in modim turns hut hu u Known 
is tlu tilth sol tin I ppirMuiu la/it iiidLowit 
Mune, an now dt sign iti d l ppii,Middh aid Lowu 
brant oma UpiMiT int ludt - tin north i ist portion 
of liaun.i It is witind by iiiuiuioiis iimik as 
thi Maim Rub Snh,&t md is int< ist 1 1< d In tin 
bl(lltilgibi"g( 111(1 In tin lnl'y 1 Olgisot tin Holinn I 
J'r inLtn , md sti ig. i W ild I In \ dbys punlmi 
good crops uni Hint uni tin dlslml is lull m 
mini rills ] hi ii m IS mu mil mill tilths ol 
jurisdutum in tins piovmu i ipd il Kuinith 
MultUi F ulinh Units upon W inti min ig is mti r 
si i tid liv lu null's of tlu Finn uni in Iiiii i him, 
hut hi f< w im is nt import um h sidi , th, li, ml/ 
and Altumld wlinh m lomuitid by tin _,*» at, 
Ludwig l mil It pioduns good wuu , but is j rm 
cipallj itlilnitid lot its In pj. mb ns Tin ihu f 
towns aie Anspuli mil Niunbirg and it h is to 
civic and liiril imlis ot jimsiliition Lovu K 
turn Asili dh nbuig wliuli ouupns tin uortii wist 
part of Buvrii, is tiunsul 1>\ 11 k hpnul md 
Kliungi bn gt uul thi stt u,i i W dd, md w lUml b\ 
tilt Manic and Naili It is tin ndust and lust 
cultivated of the I'liluoiinn imlis md n oh 
bratid foi the ivnlli no ot its w nu s, tin sbimi 
anclLuslir Tlu distrut is not, d tin it i numial 
springs at kissing! u, i.itliki n in, Oib md W ipfild 
It is (Liv ulul into 47 ciuhs ot jimsilii lion i ijut il 
W ur/lmrg 

FRANFhBR, i It iiulsoini town of tlu Nitlni 
lands, m tin pi (a m i ot Jin si uul situit/il on tin 
canal betwem 1 f nlui_< n mid Liiuwudm, un .10 
miles wo st of tin 1 itti i ]>lui It his won a nunc 
in the litirity vvoild is hiving bn u llu w it ol i 
uuiversity foundul in USA by the 1 mi m stitis on 
the BUggistion ot Fiiiiii W ilium Loiih, ( mint of 
Nassau, and vvhn li i mLid inning its juoftnsoiH tin 
eimnont n unis of \itiin,t, Sclmlti ns, Him ,b lhuis, 
Valekeuair, md otlurs It w is, howcm, abohsbnl 
by Napoleon in 1 SI 1 uul m lhHi w as tianufonrud 
into an athuio mu, to vvhn h i pliyuologu il i abun t 
and botanic garden l«loug J' also posscsbts a 
celebrated om ry Fop TiOO 


schisms in the church The lustre of their race was 
Anally out shorn by the two groat patrician families, 
Colonua ami Orsun, whoso magnificence, paww, 
and pH tension far ixiieded those of the greatest 
eiti/i ns of Kouu Two of the last of the F. Who 
imnt muition an' (iioviuuu, who captured Com- ( 
i uliu ol llohuistaufin, mil delmred huii^kn 1208, * 
to his smgmmiry iminus, uul fatino, Grand , 
rmiuisitoi uul CuduiM ami lhshop of Ostia and 
\ r <llitn 'llu inigin of thi nanu Frangipani is 
attnluitid to tin 1 unity s buuvolont distribution* 
ot bn id m turn of I ilium 'llu Croatian family 
ot tlu sum Hum < lauu ill sunt from tlio groat 
miguial lloiiuii llousi 

FRANK, FRANKING l.F.TTFRS On the 
intiodui turn ot tin unitorm pi nnv postage oil all 
nil uul 1* tins in 1S10 (I uul 4 Vut i 1H>), the 
pinillgi ionmily (iijovi 1 by purs mil iniiiibers of 
tlu llomi ot Comuion 1 , irul mmyottuid persons, 
ot ‘ fmiilnui' is it yy is i ilhd, tlint is binding aulft 
liuiying littus duty tun yy is abolished, the 
st ituti 7 Will IV uul 1 A id i 12, by yy hu li tins 
pimligi li id In i n im ntly ngiilitnl In mg tijienhd 
by s tiS ot tlu fust iiuntioiud tut llu pnvilego 
vy is (tumid by till Ilollsi ol t'olllllioilb ill ]fl()0, 
v\In7i tin post otiui w i>-lust hgilly istiblislud (soo 
I’o i onu it but it w is iftiiw nils dloppul 11 jooil 
; i pm dt issui um I ioiii llu irown Hi it it should 
In dlowid to nu min >s 'llu postiii mtir gmeral 
I u (oiduigly 11 list mtly is in d i w uunit dill (ting the 
I illow um till llu pimligi won ixpiissly imifurcd 

J by st ituti 1 (ho Ill i 21 In tin d i\s of frank* 

i mg, i u It tnunbi i o| i i(lu t llousi oi I* uh uncut was 
1 i 11 tith il to -i ml ti n I. tti i i mi y d ly, not i \ci i ding 
in •min i in yvugliti u li, to my pi hi m tlu Hinted 
kingdom and to liuiyi littiin In, \h it was 
not urns ii y tli it 1 lu li tti i lunild In i ltln r VMittin 
by or to tin priviligul piison, llu pnvihgi was 
n itl\ ibusi d , iiml most [h lsons whose miinoiiiH 
K uh link to tin pi uod n In u it (\istiil will 
kiik mini /millv ui uil'i tin nts foi taking idyan 
1 i,'i ol it, by u Im h tin II liiili 1 1 ii 11 (innidi IIIl* of 
I the kiln ti < <1, i oiiiu i him , md inti tin m tun (to 
u(pi md tin i s ui i pi 11 ot i uu min i of ii uliami nt, 

w is ill i in i il i un d on duty In, Up to tlio 

ju, mg of tin 1 1 l nu nt Inin d -it i f nt i ,(12t li J uly 
|S{7^ ’I tint w i iiipn iti w u that tin member 
should nil hu n mu m till' on tin imiurof the 
litlir b tom this Imu , howiy i r, till tin ibobtnm 
it tin pi i v il* gi it nil jiipiirnl th it llu whole 
iddii sri sli mid In wnttiii by the uu mbi) that he 
i should eld not only his n uru but tin n inn of the 
i post town, and tlu d ly of tin month, and what wan 
| most ti . ibb-onu ot ill tli it tli htli i should ho 
j posti il on t'u day on ivlm h it w ih wnttiii, oi the 
| following diy, uni in i post town within 20 miliH 
I of wlinh tie pn-on fi liking wi thin .uiually 
iiisidint Ilv this i nu 1 n gidatioji (7 W ill I\ and I 
‘Ant i i r > s ')/, th kindly iiistoiu of giving franks : 
I to fi ii nd-, or b iv in ' l In in w itli tlu m lor future use, 

, w is nidi ly intiibiid with, uul tin public mind | 
mow did to tin find ibolitiou of vvhnt many 
rigudul is i film lionouitd d uw 


FRANGIPANI, m lllnstnous and powirfid ! f RANkA LMOl'GMl (Lit hhnii rkemosyna, 
Roman House, which trails its origin to the 7tli < , j fru uno) w is i gift of 1 mds to those who wire 
and attained the mimrmt ot its glory in the 11th | (on-untid to tlu suiio of (toil By tlu anon nt 
and 12th centuries In tlu * uh annilsof Bonn, |ioiimio)i lu/of I ngl uul, i m m could not alum lands 
several memliers of this family <n tripled lmjmrt.int wluch < mu to him by dt sunt without tdiluent ol 
public ofhris, and bum to 'uu tilun a prommi nt )us luir, Imt lu might giii " tsart to God in free 
lead in all matters of nionu nt in *<87, Crevin/m dins It w is ut old S mui tuiiiri, arid eontmued 


public offices, and bum to 'uu tilun a prommi nt hi- tnir, Imt lu might giii opart to God in free 
lead in all matters of nionu nt In *<87, Crevin/m dins It w is in old Sumi tuiiiri, and continued 
Frangipani succi ssfully undiluted the pH ’ogativi s uiidir tlu Noiinin ri \ li turn, tti rough the great 
of the Roman people igaiusL tlu • nc ro u him nts of ri put thi 1 wo bluwu to nligion and religious 
Pope John XV 'JTic rivalry of the 1 Housr with , nun Hus is tin tcnim by which almost all the 


he rivalry of the 1 Housr with 


Um m tin tcniix by which almost all the 


that of the Pietro Loom, not only occasioned ! am not mon i'tern s und idiginua houses held their 
repeated civil wars in the state, but likewise several | lands, and by w luch the parochial clergy and 
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very many ecclesiastical foundations hold them at 
this day The statute of 12 Car II c 24, -which 
abolished the old tenures, specially reserved tenure 
m frankalraoigne The (midition on which lands 
m frnnkalmoigno -wpre In Id mss, that masses ami 
divine services should bt siwl for tilt giantor anil 
hw heirs) but no partiuiln fervid- was specified 
At the Reformation, tin niturc id the scnniiuis 
changed, but tho tunin was suffered to (ontinm 
A tenant in franknlmoigm did no icalty to lus 
ovr-ilonl, and 111 tin t vi id of full no to pufonn thr 
aervue, the lattn w 11 not uititlul to di-dimn, lmt 
might complain to tin oidinuy oi \ lsitoi In tin, 
respect, tbii tmiiri iliftind fiom tenim by dmm 
service, l e, where 1 unN iwn given on omihtion i 1 
performing a spe-e/fied serviu , ai slymi' ,i miss on i 
particular d ij, m distiibiitm ' cut un dins in thn 
cose, tlie tenant w is bound to lcinhr f. ilty, mil 
tho lord w is cntitliil to distrun on t ulmi to pi i 
fRnn the nmn Hut 1 uuls In Id m fiaukalmuigm 
wen Milqcet to tho htnoilu nn> w/m, of ri pining 
highways, building castles, md lepithug on nmn 
Frank ihnoigni was i tciiuu, to be held <d tin 
pontoi mil lus hens , illlirids there ton, now In bl 
in frvnk ilmairnr, unless cn iti d bv tin nmui, 
must have bun grvntid Is foie tin reign of Fdu ml 
I, for by Quia nnpton\ IS 1 ilw T, ill gruits lit 
subjects to be In Id of tin gi tutor and Ins hi ns 
art ineffectual lu Sentlmel, 1 uuls conveyed to 
the church i >i put am e/.'< muaimim wen said to 
bo mortified Net- MonniICAllON 

FKA'NKFNTU RG, v flounshing in vnufattnrini' 
town of the kingdom of Sivmy, is hi intiilllly 
Situ lied on the right built id the /silinpui m 
all hi i lit of tin Muldi, >2 milts smith west of Dus 
don It hi in mill u ton s id e nitons (with iidlmi 
printing), linum, h ithu, and mu hinny 1’op 
76bO 

FRA'NKENIT VU'SI 1 X, i miall town of (it 
many, in the piuu ijnhtv <d Siliwai/lmi., Undid 
st lilt, stands on Hit Wipjiii,27 miles umtli not Hi 
west of Wimur Tt is Miiimuidid with wills 
piereed by eight gibs his ipilui i f tlm school 
a pioductne silt wink, mil i sdtpitn lilmirv 
Fop '>000 who nu cn^iged ihit fly in tin torn mil 
wool tindt* and in the pioduetinn e>t wine 1 
figures ill lustoiv is tin sum- ot i hiftle between 
tno rein Hums pe i-umts unde i Thomas Mtm/ii, 11th 
M ly 1121, md the Nixon, Ibunswule mil ILi-smiu 
troops, in whuli tin foimei win difi iti d 

FRANKKNSTMV, i sin ill but actne town of ] 
Prussia, in the pi mine oof Nikt.ii, is siluibd on i 
height on the lift bmk ot the 1’iuse, 17 miles 
south south e 1 st ot Rl (si HI It is sulimmdeil with 

Malls winch aie inbred hi font gate-, lud eon 
eists of the town pi ope t with torn siibmhs Seven 
nubs south wist ot F l- the monutun fortress ot 
JSllheibeig, the (htiiieis, bastions, uni ■ mrnitii 
of which mo almost entiuly lu.wn nut of tin .solid 
rock These winks wtio loustnuhd by Freduuk 
the Oieat, in oielei to command the pissoge fiom 
Bohemia Pop til%, who an cngiged in tin manu 
factme ot b.oaddoth, limn, upiifortis strivvplnit 
saltpetre, Ac 

FRA'NKENTHAL, i prosperous m inufietnring 
town of Germany m tho lhurim Pilatuiate, is 
Situ iteel on the tsi leach, lb miles north north west 
of Splits Ft tun, the town, a eauil between '>0 and i 
00 fret lnoid extends cist to tho Rhine, a elistance I 
of three mile' It b is impoitnnt ,cloth niinuf.it | 
tnres, c otton auel linen weaving .and mmufictuies | 
of gold ami siller wire, and of medics, hies, and 
tobacco Pop K>00 

FRA'NKFITRT OX THE MAINE (Gcr /Vend 
jfcrt auyMaui), tho most ancient and unpoi taut of j 


the free cities of Germany, is situated on the right 
bank of the Maine, in lat 50* 6' X, and long 8° Iff 
E. The population of the city was, according to 
the census of 1858, 67,975, and that of its dependent 
villages, 11,303, exclusively of the federal troops, 

! which ate quartered nt F as the seat of the German 
I Out F possesses a sntall territory (about 39 square 
mile-), lying immediately beyond the precincts of 
! the nty, mil watered by tho Mautc Tho soil, 

1 which is deep sand coven d with a substratum of 
1 ii i, is idmirably adipbcl foi the growth of corn, 
tin vme', and otiui inuts J> u, the euntre from 
I winch ridiite public roads anil railways to every 
put of (lermany wluli its site on the banks of tho 
I \I mie 20 milis fiom its eonllueuu with the Rhino, 
i be itfonling it admit c haunt 1 of water comniuni- 
1 t itnm with the formm Oeem, secures to it gmt 
jadvmtegie as i m it of comma it* Its central 
position has ]ioiiiti d it out flora the e irliest asjes 
ini tin liistmy ot Genu my i- i smtibh place for 
nitnmil rm i tm^s,,uni in?IK liuleinague convoke<1 
t (oumil hue In 811, F w is mule the capital of 
(hi i istoin Frinktsh empire mil continued so till 
V/>, when \rnnlt ti msfuied tint honimi to llatis 
bon , in 1217, h w is iai-(d to tin dignitv of a free 
<d\ , md in 1 !1<> Chalks IV eontirmeil by the 
I minus ‘ Guide n Hull ’ tin right, whieh it hul enjoyed 
Mine tin <li,s nt Fruli tic liarhirossa, of being tho 
pi k t foi tin election ni 4 he < mp tor- of Germany 
I li< Giul.lli ill, or Hoi'h out uns the VV ihl/nnnicr, 
or 11 ill of Live turn, in i ’itell the Isle it, ns fq \ ) lint 
to deliberate oil tin nomination of thi emperors, 
md the Abner/win/, oi Impa il if ill, in which the 
mwlv <h rtnl until it 1 1 held his pnblu dinnci, at 
w huh lie u is w i iti <1 upon bv tin counts itul high 
itheeis of the enipue, who In id tin ir lespectivc 
dnm tins mil oflms m light of tluir peiiorramg 
vat nuts uts of sum on th it o< i ision Round 
tlm lull in i inged m nidus tin porti uts of tho 
inqiiiou fiom < omul to I < opold 11 Tin Goldin 
Hull is pii and mioiig the inhnes The mount 
i it hi ih il Nt 1« n thulium w\ contuns tin thipol 
in whuli tlu> ilnfois accepted Hit, enipeior aftei 
hi hid Inn uuunbd it the In h iltu F still 
i out nils m inv old uul timow struts with high 
g ibi lh d ptoj' ( ting house s, but its un nut w ilia and 
raniputs hut bun uuiuitiel into pleasure walks, 
end time m now luoulqmvs, iml wide hmelsnmc 
struts m tin mini modi hum el parts of the city 
1 lie t mums Jmlt n </a sv , or Jews’ -street, has lost 
its men nt chai )c ti nstii s sun i i mint liberal jtolicy 
has piinnttid niinibi is of the Jewish persuasion to 
Iivt in whativu qiiutu they choose The gates, 
which st cun el the stiret it either end, and were 
dost d at night to jiiev etit the egiess of the Jewish 
iu)iilutants, were ri/edat the time of tlie French 
oceupation m 180b F is connected with its 
subutb Sulisenhmsen, which lies on the left bank 
of the IS1 ime by a bridge of 14 areln s, originally 
built about the yeai 1142 There are fountains in 
st v 11 il of the squ ires, one of vv hie h is adorned with 
a (me stitue ot Goethe, who was bom at F,and 
mother with a gioup eommemoiativc of the inven¬ 
tion of printing F possesses si viral good public 
bln itus museums, and galleries md many chant- 
eblc institutions It derives great wealth from its 
banking transactions the aggreg.ati capital of its 
bmk. is, among whom the name of the Rothschilds 
his long stood foremost, is slid to be about 20 
millions sterling, and the annual transactions in bills 
ot cvhange about 12 millions stilling Its manu- 
futures aie snuff, tobacco, jewellery printers’ black, 
w i\ cloths, and carpets. In 1S51 it was decreed 
that the executive bodv should consist of 4 syndics 
and 21 members of the emi committee, wjth 2 
burgomasters, elected annually, as ita presidents, d 




FRANKFURT-ON-THE ODER—FRANK LDT 


•whom the senior draws up reports for the senate, 
and has the control of the military, while the junior 
presides over police and corporate proceedings The 
lower or lojpalntive chandler is composed of 57 
members, and the highest court of appeal is the 
supreme tribunal it LllbtcL F, in conjunction 
with the other fret cities, ouiipies the 17th place 
m the limited louncil of the Dnt, but enjoys an 
independent \ot< in tin full coum il It iuiniahta 
a contingent of 7 k *l and a nst.ru of 110 nun to 
the army of the Cmifi deration ’I lie ( oiistituent 
Assembly ilutul in 1MH tt> li um a constitution 
foi Germany In hi its uttniL's it 1' , which \i is foi 
some j< m tin sum ot violent pnhtnal < \< itumot, 
but as tin j.m \h r (bun in powi is rclnsul toacudi 
to the (luiMious ot tin ism mbly, no jhiiu unlit 
result tending to the union of Gum my wusuniul 
by these dt hl» i itums 

FRANKF1 RT OV '1 HE ODER, tht> t ipitil of 
an extensive l’ru‘s|,in eiii li ot tin sum n inn in the 
proimee oi ]>i null nbuiis i |ilui ot eoiisidii ibh 
trade, on the l ulw u line In linen I'eilin and 
Bicslm, irul about 70 miles i iht of tin lorimi 
city F Ins m lit 72 22 N , uul long II -’0 1 
Pop 111 IStlO, 12.S00 It IS l loltlfli el Will limit 
ton a, anel lies time snbinl s om ol iilneli Ins mi 
the light biuk ot tin (Kin, old I i mini i ti d with 
the lcmiimlu ol tin ton n by i Mooeliii budge 
Of tin 'i\ l’lote si lilt e him 111 s, St M U J s, foiunlt d 
in the 11th e , is the most worthy ot imtiu for 
Its lirgi ol ,ui l n lily gilt no nil mill s, uid tnu 
atuiud windows 1 hi uniuisdy louioh d in 1 iIKt 
Mas iiiioi)hii iti d m ISI1 \utli tli it oi l.nslui, Imt 
1' still his its distant gymili mm, mill its In mi 11 
schools lime h i> it fins m still mini illy held it 
F , but although tin y m still itti ruled, is ot olel, 
by many Pole s uul Nile si ms, sabs m h ss In isle 
than m torimi turns 1' hu minufutines of silk, 
leather, glow s, tob icio, sugir and jioiee I it it u u 
it lus consult i ibh distille in n, uul is noted foi ds 
mustard Its situitnni on i inn. ibh nur, eon 
nccteel by e m ds with the \ istul i uiel tin Jibe, 
aflords great e mimic ie ill uul soi i il diuitius, 
whlehhnt re licit l e el it l plui ot import mu lion 
a very < irl\ peiiod It \e is l tlouushni liu lobe I 
of the Ilmsiitii I t igoi and iluiio ' tin middle gti 
at fulfil jcel fieejui ntly it flu hinds ol ill u uulin ' 
cue mu s It w is hi s>< 1 in 11 Inly the Jin -.iti s 

m 1-170 by tin Pole* unt 111 1177 by tie Dul e of 
Sagan in tin ') In ty \ i in' W u, it n 11 fie«|in ntly 
taken by Iwith pirtie s uul it (In beginning o' > I In 
present is n tui v if siiffenil he\ir*ly it thi liiinUof 
tho French 1’ is tin si it of tin idiiiini-.trdue 
government, judmal tiibiznil, e ouiu il of nobility, 
and bouds ot tix itum fm its nidi '1 lie a il 11ge 
of Kimmsdoif, H nubs fnnn P, was the scene 
of a gre.it luttb, fought Anoint 12 177') In twin 
Frederick the Ore at and the Russo Austrian toms 
m which the funni r, itti r a sailgumat y eng ige meld, 
Was compelled to re to at m lth p 1 it loss 

JP’RA'XKINVnv'iE (Ihm) a ninu cmployeil to 
designate various fr igranl i e smous pubstam i s w hie h 
cliffuso a strong fragrance in burning and ait ou 
that account used m certain n hgn.iis sen i ts Time 
IS good reason to believe that the frankincense of 
the Jews, anel also of tin ant n nt 1 <reeks and 
Romans, was chiefly or ontirely the f-ubstirue now 
known os OlJianvni (q v ) the produce <>f au Indue 
tree, BomttUta anrala or ihnrifnn r>ee Boswyi i i \ 
It was formerly supposed to hav < been obtained from 
the Juniperua Li/ua, which is now believed not to 
yield any such product, anel is a native of the south 
of Europe, whilst the pnzeil frankincense of the 
ancients was brought from the Fast.—Several trees, 
however, of different natural oreiers, yield substances 


used as frankincense instead of olibanum, in different 
parts of the world, as several species of /«He» and of 
Ci oton ui Amcne a , and tho silver fir (me Frit) in 
Eurojie, the icsinoiLspioduct of which u tbo CoJOlAtr 
Fi.ankim i \sk ot the |ili irmaco]Mnias, although in. 
tlm shops, eomnte A merit an turpentine is very 
often sold under tlm name It is used m the 
composition ol stimulating pi istnrs, At Burgundy 
pi'iJi is mule fiom it It is a spontaneous exuda¬ 
tion trimi the tin h.udemug by cxjioBuro to the 
in, uul gun rally ot a whitish m junkish colour, 
with i ratlin igiieihle odour mid i balsamic 
task 

l 1 HA'S K GIN The franklin, oi, a<iorduig to the 
old sp< Ding the fi mki lem, w is the 1‘ nglisli frwo- 
lnibli r ol torim i turns, who In lil Ins lands of the 
ii-ai n, liu (ti ink) liom my ti udal "imtiule to a 
Mib]i 1 1 supi um (liuniis /1 unitin'* ‘I til e, and 
(.till mole hi eh i upturn of tin finukhii m tye 
ptolo'ue to Ins nnmoitil Pilgtimigi, h.ue rendeted 
1,11,1 t elissn d ehirutii In tke whole cilXllet of 
out litnitim then is pinlnbly no mine perfect 
pntnie of the ju i ,on, li iluts, mil hiinnimdmgs of a 
jovnl old eemiitiy ,i utb m m His hi ml Was white 
u a el nsy, Ills comjik vum s niguini, he' loved a’sop 
in wine’ nid woi to limiook il his bailee were not 
poign int md sliaip, in i word, ‘lie was Fpiourua' 
owiii hou’ lint tin tiinklms luMiuis weio not 
inliiideil 1m Ins own en |oy nunt ilmii, ten * a house* 
hohh r md lh it, a gnat w is In ’ Ills table stood 
in bis hill ilvv iy,’ 1 it uly covered ill till' longa 
day,’ mil 

\\ itlimili xi t,iki il on it nivci wax lus boil Hi', 

(It li li mil tb b mil tl, if so pbnti nub, 

It 'woinil in hn hi/u\i t>f Hunt ami ill mL 

Nni w es it only in dupe usin'; good then that tho 
ti mklin lutlilJid tin film timm ot the imiiitiy gentle 
in 111 lit lus d iy \t e ssinns, lie vv is * loiel mill HIU',’ 
iml lull otti n turn In had bt i it ’ knight of tin hIiiu ’ 
lb hul bun slu nil too md ic nimliim mid viva 
sum, lhou n ii wild tin si litlei olhu s wen is a 
sol,jut oi lontioiii y nuong.t tin i onimuit itois 
Hu iln sol tin Irani fin u i mdin" U tin Duke of 
Sullii ilinds Ms , rays Mi 'nuuel'ii, in lusexeel 
lint bttli lii-iiI eiJIid < ithiinf J’ii'iiiii ill 1 'nqluiK 
lift ip 204 ), wu imiiMiit of nil Inn 11 with blue*, 
with l,irs m stupis ol tun." <n Ini our it lie 
won i sin ill bhu hit t in in il up, mil b! ii k boots’ 

< I inm adds to line dtin i kinh in d eggi i (idled 
in 1 un 11< i md i ‘ eip< n n oi silk pui mi , * white* .is 
momiw luioiinii^l milk,’ at Insgudli Mi Siuuders 
me nti ms (ut nip) that Hi tin Mi trie d f hromcle 
ot Rob' it ib liiunt, tin franklin of an earlier 
period tl the) n> ■ Hiked mime di it< Iy after e nlu, 
liiions, and lends, and was evilcntly i j»i»on ol 
gre it cimsidi ration Sin li, as vve luv* men, Wiih 
viry inm h lna pohiticm inf h men's time, hut he 
sums to hui f ilb il m dignity, md \vi find him 
ill linn li Iran eompiii/ m Huksjei ire’ll day In 
1 'h, It Uitu a 'tail the clown m mad. to nay (Act V. 
bccue 2) 

Not swi xr it, now T am a fi idle man 

l/.i Ikiom anil fi mklin siy it, J ’ll swear it 

Fiom othe r paw igi s it would ur cm th.it his position 
I h id tome to i om spinel t(i tint of the well to do 
! y,om m In 1 Jinny IV, \<t ii Heine 1, wo hoar 
( of a franklin ‘in tin wold of Kent hitb brought 
i three 1 u u ml rnajl , «.th Inn it, gold,’ and Cymbe- 
'h/iiii) (\.t in hu re ‘2i, ‘ I’rovnk me rircswitly 
a H'hng -mt no cost' i thin in fit a frankln/* 
hoiHcwib ’ Them sums no it von to think, how- 
cve i, that L/r lohrisou’s remark that fraukhn la ‘not 
mi property English; d a guitleiiian servant,* is war- 
i anted by bus iiosition at any jienod, trad it certainly 
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FRANKLIN 


is not by the passage which he quotes from the 
Fain/ Queen 

A spacious court they uci, kc , 

Where them does meet a fiankun fair and free 

FRANKLIN, Bemahin in rnunent A mem m 
philosopher and state'sin m bom at Boston, in Mas*-i- 
ohusetts, the 17th of I mu irv 1700 lit w as tin 
youngest son mid fifteenth child out of a family ot 
seventeen children flu f it In r losmh Frinklm 
emigrated from J* n<_l nnl to Amnia m J(iH"> lie 
followed the htisirn is of tdlow ilmndht and so >[> 
holler Benjamin, when only ten vens old, w is 
employed m lus f ithc i h slmji in < ntling w h ki going 
erranifs, tu hut hecmnnu coon disgimti d vutli tin 
monotonous routine ot Ins duties lie conceived i 
strong dcsirt to go to se I To (invent till Jn 
father bemud him ij>|n■ nine to his Inothti Finn 
who was a piilitei Veiling J 1 ' li id non fin mi 
to books, for wliiili lti hid <\ until i loiulms 
tVun from inf,Hu v Jb hinisi ll siys In could not 
rcimnihei tin turn whin he dnl not know Imw to 
read To giatuy his thn t foi ii ulio lie wool 1 
often sit uji flu gn ill i (ini ol tIn night lb did 
not, howilel lughet ho flntie is pimtii ind In 

became in i lew yi us will vhilh 1 hi Ins tiuh 
But the two biotheis i mild not ague I'ln i Idi i 
lp[ii its to have lmn ol i mmh uni pissioniti 
tc iii|ni, wlmh t hi yonngci, is lu him i If intuniti i, 
may luvi some turn s pioinkiil by his imputi 
111 nee At length, when si unit in yi its ol o i 
young F hit Boston nil limit tin knowledge ot 
Jilts lelitnms nub liking in i \1 sse 1 liouinl loi Niw 
York, vi lit ne i In pinnule cl path by w etc i mil 
partly on loot to 1’hil nil Iplu I lbi< 111 edit lined 
employment is i |miiiuvinin pmitei In the follow 
mg you, (in ouingi d by tin pionuse of resist me i 
from n gentle in in m Thdamlphii lu n snlml to 
set vi]> rmsiiuss lot hinisill With tins view lu 
Willi to i'nigluid, in onlir to |>inelite lypi nnl 
othoi lintiiills nitissmy tm i inying on his ti ul< 
But failing to it ii im tin iidwhnhhi hulivjiiitid 
from ins jin ti mhd fiund In w is oldie id lo w m k 
as a loittiu ym ill in 1 ondon whin In uni mud 
more than i you lb utuinul m l7-<> to I’hd i 
dil[dill, uni in 17—with tin issistmii of smm 
fin nils tstiblisluil himsi 11 m Im miss [’In in\t 
yi u hcminnd Miss [lihoi ih In id with whom hi 
hail betonu aii(Uiinfid in Thil nlil]du t lufoii hi 
wmt to lvngliml to 17-J 1 ), F hid buorni tin 
piojnii tor mil ulitoi of i newspaper (/Yet I’oiti 
nilvanut daft tit) whuh his tilmttoi wilting soon 
rendirid vuy popiilu mid vu\ pudit tide In 171-’, 
lit comuit'mid tin puhln itum ot m vim vn u ]uu 
porting to In h\ Jin li 11 el Smnikrs Hi sought 
to make lus ilm line hki Ins pi|M the Vehuli ol 
USC'ful inform itum im the pi oph ispindly mud 
eating thi uitius of lnigihty mdustiv, A c It 
w is commonly called l‘a<n I Imamu, 

under which n tine it u ijmri d i w nh 11 h britv 
By lus tdents prudenu nnl intigritv, F ion 
tmuultiuisi in the istimitimi ot tin inmmutiity in 
vvliidi lit livid until lu w is ill i meil woitliv ot tin 
highest honoius which his umntiv could lit stow 
lie was mailt suieissivolv link of the \ssi mbly 
of Pennsylvania (17did I’ostniistei of Philadelphia 
(1737), and Ihputi Post in isti i gi m i d for the 
Paitish Colonus y 17"» d V dis|iute hiving irisi ti 
Intwem tin Assimlih ind the piopintuv govu 
nors, m ionsei)in m o ot tin 1 it tin ci ummg i \i mptnm 
from t I'catioii F w is suit m 17~>7 to Fngl mil 
to jileul the cause ot tin pi oph hi fore the privy 
conned His ri pi t si illations md ugitim nts jire 
vailed and it was deenhd that thi tstates of the 

S utures should hi nr tluur due piopoition of the 
c burdens On his return in i/b-k he received 
i9S 


the thanks of the Assembly for the able and faithful 
fulfilment of his mission 

F had already become distinguished in the scien- 
ti tn world by his successful experiments on the 
nitun of electricity In 1752, lie had made the 
j import mt mil brilliant discovery of the identity of 
1 ledilmng with thi electric fluid. Soon after, the 
] Boy il Sointy of London, even without waiting for 
lain ipplu itum to Ik mule on his behalf —which 
I h ul Ik e u the g< rii rd usigt —chose him a membtr of 
I tin n body amt lit stowed upon him the <'opley 
gold nit dil Alluding to k's an omit of lus die 
tied i v j)i nun nts, Sir Humphry Divy observes 
|‘ V sm.ulai film tv of liuluition guided all Ins 
ns' mins anil by yo > small means ht i staldishiil 
viiy gi uul tndlis tIn styli mil lmmiur of lus 
1 piiblu itum in ilmost is worthy of ulimr.ition as 
tin doitiniis it rout mis Ht li is wnttm 

, c ej ii ill \ In tin iminiti ile il uul for tin philosopher ’ 

( In 17hl ’I 1 w is igim suit by the Assiuibly as 
igi id to 1 ndmd Tin polo y of t wing the tolonies 
[hul tin uly lun igititul uni lu vvis iiistiuitcd 
liy tin V imlily to usi his i flints igimst such a 
im noire But tin ininistiy hidjniim.il tin ir pi ms, 
md thi St imp Ml «i, pond i uly in 1765 It 
i mad i gn it i m i ti nil nt, toil not with thi most 
d.l iminid opposition in \nnin i \t tin begin 
uni' ot 17li(>, i mu immstiy hiving come into 
pnuei thi sntijut w is i n lunught to tilt attcu 
turn ol (inli inn id F v iviimnnl lit toil the 
llousi ol ('ominous on ■ ncli mi isum Ills tali nts. 
his vund uifm in at le >n uul his pit-anee of mind, 
win sin w n to gn it ul> mt u'i , mil tin ri peal ot 
tin olnmvioiis St imp Vit w is thi usuH Put otlu i 
1 iws dei mi d i ipi illy iihju Hon dih ri m uni il in force 
In tin dispute between tin Annin in i illume s auel 
tin meat lie i iimntiv, F hill sought sunnily anil 
i uiu tly to pit uni i disruption whin hnwivei. 
In In i urn mm mind th it i si|iuition w is mevi 
t dih hi iituiiud liomi, uul look an uti'e pirt m 

I promotm. I lu i mu ot linh pi lull tu i lb irmid 

j d Phil vdi Iplu v on tin "th ol M ly J77"> ifLei ui 

’ ilisitm ot i it In r mini thin tm K us Tin illy 

! alti i his uni d, In wi un tmirumsly ■ In till by tin 
j V -imlilv ot Puilisylv mil i lit le lb to tin Seiond 
I ( ontim of d C'on_,ii ss thi n dnmt to issunble lb 
| w is one ot tin niiiiimttii of Im dios< n In eongrrsa 
i to piipui lln i clcIn iB d ‘ Hi 1 1 ir itum ot bull pend¬ 
ent i ’ wlinh hiving In on un uinnously igri etl to 
on tin 4th of luh 17"b, lu ittuw mis signed with 
tin ot In l hiding pitimts low mils tin dost ot 
tin Mine ytai, In w is si nt as uul) issadol to the 
French emit in him is due 1 lie principal, if not 
tin soli unlit nt i lb i ting hi twi en Fr ini e and tho 
( uitiil St e,ti s tin lie ity of Minors the stipula¬ 
tions of w huh w i h so e mintntlv ftiourablc to the 
| 1 dti i iimntiv This tu dj signed at Paris the 6th 
of I'diniuy 177-S, miv ho s,iul to have secured 
| tin nidi pi luh in e of the Vineru in colonics F. 

1 iinnimd in I mopi bomi time aftn the estabhsh 
] mi nt ot [uiu in 1767, hi n turned to Phila* 

! ildplni, wluic he died on tlic 17th of April 1790, 
j igi il S4 y e us 

j In pel son F w is of a medium stature, well 
formed, uul strongly built, with a light com- 
1 ]i!< moii, unl grav iji s His nmmirs we're affable 
1 ind i n_ igiug He w is rem irkabli for simplicity of 
1 eh u u ti i md pr iitu al common seusi IB deemed: 
nothing wh'ih coneeintd the interest m happiness 
ot m uikunl unworthy of his attention and rarely 
■f ini lu stow id his ittentnm on am subject wnth- 
j out oldsmiiig jierminetitly iwuI i cults 
| lie lift unniig his nnmcrmia woiks an extremely 
mtt icstmg mil uistmetne uitoliiogiaphy of the- 
eulur jiortiou of his lift, ciundmg to his fifty- 
I second j car A complete collection" of lus works. 
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edited by Jared Sparks, baa been published in ten undummshoel in rigour, started with the Brtbu and 
volumes octavo Ten 01 on hw lust and ill fated expedition to discover 

Of F's bring posterity, tjiere is none bearing bis the North nest I’assngt The last time that the 
name Among the descendants of his daughter vusatls won seen w is in luly of the same year. To 
Sarah, who was married to llmhard Bache, several eutci into tin lnstoi \ ot tlu* efforts undertaken for 
have risen to emmone e in sue nee oi litnatun, the relief 01 distantly of the fate of F would ho 

FRANKLIN, Hiak u.mirai Nik Jons, an out of place h. k It is suflitient to say, that in the 
English naval nfliui of distinguished u put ition, course of . h \ < n v e-n-a npw arils of twenty separate 
was born it eSpdsby, in Lnu obishiie April 1(», 17V> , t "M» l “ti»us it tin cost ot about a million sterling, 
He was descended fiom a long ],ne ot hethohli is, | "• »cnt out to look lot the missing mm, and 
and M as the young at son ot i lcspictibh yeoman i ^ht diseeiyiiux of these i \pulition« added more 
F received tin uidimeula ot lus edm itmn it St 1 to 0111 knowlule, ot the antic i.gmns than all 
Ives, afttiwuds lu spent two \uic at the giam p'evnius explm itions hail done Set Noinn wjmr 
nrnr school ot Louth It is stite.lthit lu w is - I'vssv. 1 It vv vs not until LSf.'l tint tlm fate of F. 
intended fm th. cliuuh, but u be eb-epliye.l 1 ' » ‘ s me, it mud by the 1 oinnnml. 1 of a little vessel 
decided ]>l< <lilectie.il fol tie, si, Ills lath. 1 vviselv , htte.l out l.\ 1 idv llinkllli, ittei hope had been 
abandon* <1 opposition to his iIioki of \ p*ruf< ssion, j *1* 4 ^ ir< ^ hojnhss l»v th* n appeared 

and procimd him, in a mulsJnpm ui’s post on | th it 1 hid dud on tin lJth him ]SI7 JoitinmUuy 

board tho I'ohfftht m ?/ s lim ot bull* ship lu th< Ins s\ mpatlu tn hmt IiuIIhcii Jft.omWby 


lu th< i bt ion his nipatbi tn lu nt hid Ihcii Jfttojutodby 


follow mjt u r sBhifihdtlu \ in m Uu d«spt»ut« Mitmssin^ tin iwful sidh mips oi his nuu V wt^t 
bittli ot t’opc nb ij;« n Two months lu \v is (,n ‘ ol tin bohh t uul most evploreru 

removed to the Jtn, ,l„,<’t<’i then tilting out unde 1 | tbit, lint uu ev.i sent from lu 1 slimes His ilailllg 
command of ( iptun Hindus, bn diseovnv end vv is .pi ilitnel l. v iiulgim nt end lus 8 . use of duty 
siuvey ot tin \ list i ib in <o ist In tins . \p., lit uni iml i. sponol.ibty is t.. tin Im s nf those under Jus 


hid llie i oiup niionsliip ol the elistun m lied ‘hue’e " ls of tin kiillist 


n kitm at 11m he irt w vs toneltr 
mil llfo'ethel lie VV IS olio of tllO 


hotilust llobeit Blown uni ol Ills eonl|iitoi 1 mil H 1 vvoiiiuih, uni iltoge t In l In vv is one 
Hand lliuu uni limn them In h mini tin git it nobli st t\pcs o) a ti in ( In ist i m ge ntli mail 
lmpoit.uiu ol tin n it ill d smi m i - in tin piomotion )< 1! \ My Lf N, Ivvi, L\l>y tin monel wife of 
ot vvlueli lu evil etti i vv mb took v ek'P lint s, u | t ,hn 1' to whose imwi Hied eii(igy r , devotion, 


lntllllgillt lilt e l* it <>n bn ilium to 1 n J nnl bopi fuliu s wlnu hope hid link 111 nil either 

F Mis ippmntid to tin Hi ll< 11 /i/imi ui wliuli ntu eei cn ■ n<l< I >t > <1 tm the hinwhdgi ot the 
lie libel is si.n el mid lupin m m tin bvllb ol j,,| |„, g,|Uiit hiuebmd is the d iiightm of 


Ttttfvlgir MSOj,, nnl bid til 'mil tmtinii to 
escape uiihuit lb subs, ipn nlly smeid in tin 
Jit Jh„ >1 on vmmis st it unis iml took v dislm 


I oh u (eiilbn, I si| ol Lidlotil line, London, anil 
w is iii uiml t, Sn lolin I'ruiklin m iSovimbel 
1SJ<1 lu ISIS, cvlit n iieuig lei tin long absence 


guished put ill the ittukmiNiw Dili ins in ISI1 ves ibout tin expedition ol tin Fit him and 


111 181'), l w m despite he el by gov < i lime lit to Hill 7<)im, b n* begin to lit iiitiltumd vbout its 
eon’s Hay, veith nidus to mike bis w ey tin mi to mfeiy, ] uly I' ofliml I e i; < n vv mli to nnj |n>r 
the Antic he i, end suivev is nnnli ol tin mist He Ills who sliould dlsmni mil dim el n'liif to the 
as possible Iii tin count ot tins expedition wliuli missing vnyigns, m who would m eke exertions 
listed vbout time yevrs and t belt, J 1 ' tieeillid with thd end in view l<n>m Unit tmn until 1817, 
15550 milts unde i e in must met -e ot tin gHitest when sin fitted out the lot imdmtlie < omul mil ol 
liarelslnp and juev itimi, to wliuli linn. Him hill yp( Imtoe k vvliose disieuiine set all doubts vbout 
of lus companions Mice limbed i’ut tin gun f i Hn I vie of Ini liuslund’s i vjn djlnm af net, Luly 
SClPIltc vv is git it, allkt fioul tile t viiiuliusi mil J in\i i listed ill be I e flolts to unite by voile), 
extent of tho physic vl shim vs ot tin nimith ot j„ n, and jnn « iml only Ini own eountiymen, but 
the ('oppi mum llivm iml i ntvi ml dong <omni \mei n ms, to si vie li loi tin missing ships iml their 

tiou (jiilf and fiom tin itte ntimi devoted t<» tin iintoi 1 1 u ilt eitws Luly I is still alivu (18ti2) 
natnralpi.Klintmiisotth.se nnb.iunt lime . On v K VN K V! All 111 \<»K (/die / him viniiltit/iuin) was 

lus r.tiun,m 38- 1 VV vs n..d. post, ipt un, md , uUt( t „] , x,, Ullf , by the- emnmemlaw 

elected V let low ol the leoyd home t\ It. 182., j w he r. . ... in, mi tin m un vge of hm 

he co-op, i it. el (ove.land with tin s, v , xp. U sous V11 ^,L.. ... c.ivw.m gev, UrnU to be In Id m flunk 

tarts:. "Lftr «... ... * * <« - -^ v* «- 


North Aiiicik v«i out time, In mouth of In - a p, 1JH thl I1 ,„ > ,i 11 . ’ This t. nu.e was 

Ooppermmi vvestw vrd to about I ,,,nl B.. • In v I ( i|1m1 distmgmsl, it ft cm 

sliscoveius novv t xti mb d «*ve e H dcgi.es ol bmg, nthu s nf ( sUt( M , (|1 {r „ Ll// ,,, h) F„ ur 

tude, ormon thin a third of_ th. -list m., betw.m lJn „ mt|U , ir y t gift inn dan image 

Baffin s llvy and lain ngs trait I m tin e v vlu } Th it it must 1* in *onsid< i ition ol v rn image, 
able cxploiations m wliuli lie was < ngage<1 uiitu ( „irgbt b< u w.l) dim as b.ton v iiutrugo 

1827, he necived the hm.emi of kn gbtlmod fiom ^ whom it is gnu, bn of the 

hu sovereign, iml the de gn. m In L iiom tin ( ,f t |„ ; ’I h it tin dom, s should hold 

university ot Oxtord, wbin the bremh (.togriphn. il < f (h( (]|))101 H , L ,,a n, fi mkn.arrnig. l,y a 

Society aw at deal him tin n gold medal, end it i , . j )( ( Hu( „i,i, llf ,, the statute of Quia 


1 Tint it must b< in < oimnl< t itinn ol i mtrmgt*, 
luii it rmplii 1 m m vs« 11 »ft»i as biion iJuuTrid^e 
1 lliat tli< floiu i willi whom jt is puui b« of tuo 
))l(,f,r] of th' iloum ’» f l b ‘.t. tli- don* * s nhotild hold 
of th( duiioi If* n* * a L'lft in fi iiikinarnagt by a 
mibif * t b< < uiif jnitHA obli iif< i the slatut* of (Jum 

1 * . . i I .11 I I 1 .. £ _ 


OUWCty iu. i . n i .* - ; HHhlf'tbK l!ll< Oiil* liroirif hUlLULf Ol IJUHI 

subsuiucnt penod In was .let. el eorros ponding lm ' Uirrii 4 ] h it tin dome s should hold for four 

memlier of the Institute of lime. b next took ' rill()lm ih.i.fon 1 gift m fiankmarriage with 
an active part 111 the Oreek war of bln ration In ^ r , Kinltl( ,n ot 1 lemumler to .a Htrangor, or a 
1836, he was appoint, d gov. rnor of \an Diem. 11 s bv wdl, wis biel 

Land, where his vise and modente conduct secumi . , T?i4 

for him the wai m upprob ition 1 .oth of tin gov. rn FRAN K 1*1 Ad i» I „ a 1 iw pre vailing i„ England 

ment and the colonists Tie. litter .established 1 b.tmi tin None.an l on<pe,-t whe-riby the mem. 
college and a philosophicd soenty in his b.moni , bers m iverjtytlnnf vv. r. r. sponsible for tho good* 
and years .after, they testified tint the memory of tondiel ol cafliotlm I Ins 1.sponsihility, accord, 
lus rule was still gratelully ilnrisheel, by pub mg tu Mr Tlvllirn, roimisteel 111 tvery_ ten, m 
BCnhrng £1000 towards an expedition eh signed for in a 'llliy bring mswi ruble each for the Other*, 
hu rescue* In May 1845 , F, now borelcring on lus so tint if e>ne> eommittnl an offence, tho other 
flOth year, but with physical and mental powers, nm< were liubb 1,1 his apj>earaii<As to^mako 

* 





reparation Should the offender abscond, tbo tyth at Inst the countoy became their prey After the 


ing, if unable to clear thomselv e*s from participation | middle of the 4th c., they appear divided into two 
in tho crime, were coiujh fled to make good tin 'groups, the Salions—either from the old Ger Sal, 


penalty This law has been ascribed to Alfred 
the Great, but it would appear to have hi eu m 
existence at a much c iiliei pc nod Mr Malhin, 
Middle Af/es, n p 80 (<dit 1841), observes ‘Tin 
peculiar system of fi ink pledge^seems to have 
passed through the following vuy paidual stiges 


or the river Sola ( YmhI )—and the Ripuan&ns (« pa, 
the bank), tho hrst inhabiting Holland and the Low 
Countries, the last on both sides of the Rhino as 
far up as the Miin Lack group hail its own laws, 
afterwards committed to writing (Lex Saltca and 
Lex Jiipiiariorum) lake the two peoples, these 


> pel 

At first, an stuisid pi ikoii was bound to bud had'1 ms difh r little even m detail Tue *F were a 
for standing his tnd At i subsei]Uent pi nod, his 1 mobile, wdlendowid rue, forming in language 
relations were < died upon to Ik come suuritu s toi , and ut tin truisitum fiom the Low Germans to 
payment of tin ioin]>in ation and other Inns to i the High, mil tiny compost to tins day the ground 
which he was lnhh , thiywiri evan subject to In of tin pupulttion of tin west of Genmuyas far as 
imprisoned until payment w is made and this tin N 11 kar, Alim, Alurg, and Lower Alsace, as 
nnpnsonmi lit w is lomnmtibh loraeerlun sum hi Moil as the dm f (nnuimi thiuent of the jmpu- 


For the latir history 


money 'Liu nexlusig, was to in ike people iheady ililion ot Northern 1 1 mu 
convicted, or of suspie unis ri juiti, giu meuutii x Jui ol the Flanks, su iitu les (’ions, (Viucn ingians, 
their good Is li nimir It is not till tin leign of l Ciiaj,i l wwe ni , b i ascf, All i o\ im ians, Ac 


Brlgar tbit in hud the lust gi m i il laiv, whuh b l{ A'lsZI N SBIU'NN or b Jt AM/b NbP.Al), a 
places i eery min in tin uuiilitum ot tin guilt v 1 small \illigc mil will known lntlung place m 
or snspccti d, and i ononis him to find a sm ty j Anstn i, on tin ninth western fionln r of Bohemia, 
who shill bi> n sponsible for Ins appetrinic win n 1 time mill s ninth in st ot b gi r, is situ iti d muid low 
judii tally suintniMusI Ibis is pi i pi tu dlv r< pi itidjin,, lulls, md uinsi ts of loui rectangular streets 
and enfoicid in 1 itir ititntis ilmno' his iiign hue tl with tins It lues four (old nmitril sjirmgs, 
and tint of Ltluliid 1* in illy thi lives of Limit, j «1, ,i Hy ol dkalosiluu chdyhevtc w iter, (teemed 
die laic (iu necessity of l« longing to some hiindii d | highly i tin ai urns in tin nmol si minimis i omphunts 
aud (y thing, as wi 11 is ot providing suit tu s land elisi in s of tlic skin, mil usiil ])unci))ally for 

Hie C'»» I'd J’ltiiil p/xi/i/c, oi Comt li tl, H i court | drinking hut also i bathing puipnscs, iu which 


of reiord held once in tin yi.n md not oftnui, I r „ sr tin W iti r is lu to t ti liipi latme of 90“ to 
within a pnrtnuln liiuulicd, loidship, oi tin mn, I % p V all UOO.OiK) bntth s of thesi w iters an 


F h.u ilso mud and g vs baths 


iiefore tin stivv.ml ot tin lei t bung Hu kings, 
eoiut giantid by cbirter lo tin hods of those 
hundreds or manias All fitelioldeis risuhut iu 

the lUlisdiition an houinl loath ml Ibis i onrt, but ! ,, . , , , , - - , ,, , „ 

persons undo, hub, md ovi, sixty >, us ol tgc j lf ltu,lU 0,1 ,h< ,mur huL,lts of tl,( Albj " 
are excused, md by tin xtitub of Mailbudgc 52 


fxpoitxl mmullv 

bUA^K’VTI, i be utiful town about eight miles 
ist south i asf of Holm , with a populvtmn ot 5000 


Hen ill e 10, all pnlites peers uul chigyimn 
and women aie elisi hugi d limn ilteinlime ft w is 


Hills nut fn fiom the Bite of nnuent Tusculum, 
whuh was Imdt on a hi_,lii r i mge of lulls 'Jus 
ciilum (tj \ ) a town of mile li mene men.lit date than 


also the custom to summon dl the lung’s sul.p c ts ! ]‘"T'' " lM . ‘ n ‘ l rmn “ l >■> lht 

to tins eouit on vttaming y. us of dis, nlmn to ' 1 ' V'’ ’ \\\"^ » ' >< teay g un; .1 by tlae 

take the oath ol all, g, mu 'I he busim ss ot tin | Fine ul ms in J lb, J l.osr of th, inhabit mU who 

court was to pusent by ,my ill eunus eennm.tte.i , ' s * T' <lr . u ‘\ of . "" V «'*S»** 

within then /nits,he turn md to punish dl tnv. d i ,m ^ ^T' « ,f * h ‘ hill tow e.e.s Ivemu construrW 



uiisdeine iiiours 
into 
the 
PlOtiH 

the business ot the eoiut of li ink ph 
fined to tin tiking si entities or tue pledges for 
every pusou within tin juiiselutum hut this 
praetie e hm mg lalle n into disuse, the eoiut gradu illy 
nccpiiHil a eiumnd puisdution, eoneuriuit with 
tlmt of the Hindi s tmirn Vivpui ('Inula distin 
guiahes hetweintln tiuuus oi hit of sh, riffs uul 
the view of frank ph eh i limiting tho funnel to 
twice'a yeni, md the litici to mm In the mo,e 
ordinaly sc use, 1 1 ink pledge mdlcit ire svnonymmis 


in the Alban Hills the most fashionable ulleqqia-' 
tiua in the a leinity of the 1 ternaj City The most 
spliiuliel of these summer resulences are the villas 
Aldiibramhm, also known as II Belvedere, from its 
commandin' and noble prospect, those of Mon- 
dr igon iml lavornv ot the Borghese family, tbo 
vdlis Pill mum nnel l'iciolomini 

Ttio i itlndial eout uns a tablet to the Cardinal 
ot \e>rk loi m my veats bishop of this elioeesc, and 
mother to lus brother, Chubs Ldward, the Young 


as appears Horn the style of ton, ns ami oilur I, its, I »«' fterto ms mother, inunvi 
winch in emit lolls ai. unully ,h mm,mated unm | 1 rLt< " ho dl,, ‘ W m 1788 

FK4SFR, Simon See Lovat, Lord 

FRASFR RIVER, the principal stream of 
Li ltisli Columbia, eompuses in its basin the far 


or UivM* fninci jifn/il But when tie, pieelge is used, 
ns in Magu 1 1 h u 1 1 , it should he understood m a 
strict and putie'uLu wnsi ’—Co l ilt by liaigrne, 
115 a, note 10 

FRANKS (i e freemen) was the mine assumed 
liy a confederation of Geimau tubes that apjieired 
on the Lovvci lihiin m tho 3d e , uul dteiwards 


greater part of the colony The F R proper has 
its ougm m the union of two blanches, the more 


uupeutant of which re'ceives its witers from a senes 
oi lakes that lie in lit. 54“—55“ ,\ , long about 


oveilhrew the Romm dominion in l< ml It w is 1 124 50 AV, flows in a general south east direc- 
only the name, liowevei tint was new , tho inch I hou for 200 miles and then unites with tho other 
Mtluil tubes composing the' lontcderition had been ! le-inch, which has its source m ir Alount Brown, . 
known on tho Rhino as eaily as the tune of, in the Rocky Mountains let 51° N, long 118“ 
Augustus Tin most important of these were the I 40 W flows north went, and is 200 miles in 
Sigambri Chunavi, Ampsivam, ('hatti, t'hattuani, ! length The point of (emlliiencc is near Fort 
and Bmoteri of the time of the hrst emperors, j Leoigp, in lat about 51 25 N, anel in long 
In tin 3d and tth centimes, hordes of them began i about 122“ 4ty W, and hence the F R. flows m a 
to pour through tho Low Countries into Gaul, until j generally southern direction through nearly the 



fbasera—fratioelliass 


whole length of the colony, and after a Course of 
about 600 miles it falls into the Gulf of Georgia 
between Vancouver’s Island and the mainland, 
barely to the north of the international lionndary 
of 49* of latitude Its chief affluents are the Stuart 
and the Cbilcotm on the i ight, and the Thompson 
on the left Between the Stuart and the Chi! 
cotm, and on tin sumo side, the F R. is joint d 
by an affluent, which is rather of historical intei est 
than of physical importune- the \\ est Rond River, 
which took its name from its h i\ mo; been ascended 
by Sir Ahxindti Machtn/u on luo adventitious 
journey of )7‘>i from tin Hudsons Bay 'i'eintories 
to the Pat iht Ocean 'I lu F K is ]>r u tit tide fni 
Steamboats .is l.n upas Fort Ffopt a distanre of 
about HO milts fimti its mouth wlnlt about lulf 
that distinct, as fir is "New Westminstii, it is 
navigable loi laigi ships Above Fort Hnpt, all 
lnteremirhe is men siUlv ami itmmiiintly ton 
duettd bv laud and nm tht aborigints, as tbur 
trails still ft stil y ajijsir to hue jnldul to tin 
same neetssify 

In 1S57, tin F i!, in its ninfiions durnnrs md 
washings, lagan to sttnd forth is the mol ol Oih 
forma andAustrdu Sintt theu, the tlisioM’iiis 
originally tontirud to the lnwei b nun, but stculilj 
liteomc attune mint tsfinsno mil innu produitni 
Eastward oil tin 'l lioni|>son, and nion t spit idly 
noithwind among tin upptr wilt is <>t tin git it! 
artiry of the tmintij, the putious ticjo>sit hut 
given out almost 1 ibultius it turns Vu ipmttiiflv 
authentic t■iminiiuu iti"ii, ditid ton «tls tin (lose 
of Oitobir IS(>1, n puds tin cl ally tarnm.s of iJ<) 
for our Jiiitui * is pool this v ir, tnd ulds that, 
even us a lintliliouur, i mm p* 1i 12 i d ly On 
the piuctu il valut of the gold lit Id , tin pt'uhu 
charuter of the I* R. cxeitihis in v.mous vt a 
powerful lull m mt Boults iffortlmg it imp « itn ly 
few and ficintj facilities for truispoit, vein tin l 
upwards or downw nils, it ilntelly tmlmri. ts Hit 
workings thomst 1 ms Guk rally 1 pt iking, tin bid 
is a more ramie, whith i itlur di uns tliui w ittis 
whatevoi Ins beyond its vi ill liki bank- 1 or 
operations on the high ground, thin fou tin tut 
rent is r in ly, if i it i, ivailibl, , mil tun the nun r 
margins, flooded, os tin y jsiiotLt illy tn, by (hi j 
melting of tho northern snowi-, in atu ssiLlo ilmmg 
only half the jcoi I 

FRA'SERA, a gtnus of plints of tin rutuiil j 
order Genhaimi vv til a4putit< t ilyx and torolli i 
4 staimns md a “valvnlir t insult V M t ,i n 
a native of C irolma, Virgnn i and gr< at part ol thi j 
baBius of thi Ohm and Mississippi, is oftm c lilt d 1 
American ('alumha, tht loot being lnipoitfd »nti> I 
Europe undtr tint mine It is i jmn mil v iluabb 
bitter, simil ir in its i fleets to g< ntian 'I lu stt m | 
la hubaettins, iriet, f—b fttt liigh flu lou<f 1 
oval, oblong, opjiosite md wlioiltd, flu flown 1 < 
greenish yellow 1 ho plant os a biennuL It glows 
in marshy places. 

FRA'SERdBURGIT a burgh of barony and | 
regality nnd seaport on tin north coast of Alai 
deenshirc, 42 milts north of Aberdeen It stautls 
on the north west sub of i hav two milts in depth 
immediately south of Kinnairds Iliad (supposed to 
be the TaisaJorum Piovmnl mum of the Romans), 
on which is the AVmo 'lovur, an old castle with 
a cave below The town, origin dK called Faitldy, 
was made a burgh of l»ar< n\ by Qu< en Mary in 
1546 Its name was ehangtd into Fnserlmrgh (m 
honour of its proprietor, hnr Alexander Flaser of j 
Philorth) by King James VI in 1592, and the , 
same king, in 1601, ereett tl it into a free port, free 
burgh of barony, and free regality The streets 
are wide and dean, with substantial houses. I’op 


m 1661, 3501, annually uicroased by 1806 during 
the herring fishing in July and August. It is 
possessed of one of the host harbours on tho east 
coast erected at a tost of £50,000 The chief 
exports are oats, barley, meal, potatoes, cured 
herrings anti tod At tho west end of the town 
is a quadr ingular building of tlue“c stones, designed 
ns a eollegt by Sir Vlixandci Fiasei, who la 
1692 had obtuinid a crown ibarter for the Insti¬ 
tution of a lolhge and nmvusity but although 
the ehutii was latitml by jiuhamiut m 1597, and 
rent uni inti mlugid by tho iiovvn in 1601, the 
pi in wu m m i i an ltd out F hits a handsome 
truss and towiiliinist in the principal square, a 
spinous hall bilongmg to tho Hu hour Commis¬ 
sioners, unltiviril iciuitl) iltclod puhhi buildings. 

F R V->IVR a sti iwln iry flown, is ustdhvScotch, 
luiildit wnftis is synonymous with a tinqiicfml, 
is m I*1 i/oiiing Hu mat ot tin Fr.asire, Azure 
Hun frn'v s (N isin t, i p ,KSt>) » 

PRATE RClTIiA hie Burtis 

PRAT l(T El TABS, m Ft! VTKJELLl (‘Little 
Bn tint n'), a si 1 1 ol tho middle ages, which may 
In ltgaiditl us an t nibodimiut, oulsult of the 
mt tin \ il t him b of the sum Hpmt to which is duo, 
within flu * Innsli, flu Fi must m older withite 
m m \ oll-lioots Tin It ill in woid /'/ti/w t//i ongmally 
was fin populir iiiim of fht Fiamistaii monks, 
but, in tin p’njyiMs ol flu dispules whuh aumo m 
Hit mill i (mi Fham ist vns), the ninn wan spot i ally 
altulnd to tin mt lulu is of tin ngoiist puty.and 
t\t idually to lhost among Hum who pt 1 1nunlously 
it fused to uitpt thi potililit tl t\pl uiiituuis of tho 
loony tu mil, nix! m Hu iml, thu w oil all subjcc- 
fitni to tin mlUoiitv of the t Lurch Siviidol the 
jiopi s tspttully (iitgtny IX anti Isitholw 111, 
ittunpud to it tom lit Hu disputants l’npi Oelos- 
lim V puintid pt liiiissitm to Hit iigoribts to form 
fm thtmsilv s i stpujtt tiiginiHiiion, m whuh 
the luIt of Si 7'iain is mi^ht In obstntd m nil its 
primitive and liltiil iigoui Thi siijijuission of 
tins tilth i by Boudin t V T J11 tpjiiuiN to havn 
futnislitd lie dm it fit ta non iol tin sttfssion ot 
tin evlitmt pufv 'mm tin limit II Th< y openly 
n istul flu udhoiitv ol the popi whom they 
plot] unn d an aposl iti liom tin tilth The party 
thus loim'd was im re unit by atlhfsioiis from 
otlur sul unn hudiru, is tin ‘Ii<gluids’ and thu 
‘Biftbren of tin Fnc Spmt’ (sn FTu E fsi’Jitix) 
In v tin l It mint V' in tin lonntil of Vienna (1311 
--JH2), j>n 1 forward a liev\ dt i larition regarding 
tin rub of St Flaw h 'J Iny still htid then ground, 
ispttully in Snily, Ctnliil anil Boitlum Italy, 
uni ProMpti Iuliii AX II, agimit whom they 
mltd ntivily with Btwit of Biv ma, eoudemnul 
Hum by a spend hull in ] J17, and again in a 
similar th>'Hint tit dirtied igamst Hi myth Ova, 
om of tbur tlinf Jinltrs in Snily I rum these 
sourtts vu h im that tiny rtgiitlitl the exuding 
rhiitch is in a •tat' of apostasy, and ilaimcd for 
tin ir own <nnirriiinitj tin tytlusiie title of the 
C hurt li ot foul Tiny fm hilt tuflis, and discoiwto- 
n un id uinrrngp T ht v pint t sat tl a divine mission 
im in nstoiition of tin Gospel truth Tht-y held 
Hut all sj in it u il lutlionty w ib fork ited by sin on 
the pirt t,l tin nuni»tf! It would even appear 
th it tin v pioei t dt d so far as to i le< t for themselves 
a pope ailh i tolltgt of ta-dmals, and a regular 
hi'ran by (Wadding, Anna, V ta jb'ralrum ad am, 
FJ74, n 20) Tin ir j tin ljilts, in a word, seem to 
hai> parfiket) 1 ugilvot Hit same fanatical andaatt- 
sunil tfudintits whit h tluractensed the Brethren 
of the Fiie Spirit, and in eoirunon with them, the 
F wcr< the object of a rigorous persecution about 
the middle of tho 14th century. The principles of 



FRATTA-MAGOIORE-FBEDERICIA. 


this sect formed the eubjid of a public discussion ! as they are simply' extravagant m degree, but if 


at Perugia in 1374 between them and a Franciscan posit 
monk named Paolueci, wliirli appears to have emit d thi> 
m tlieir discomfiture The v still maiiita.nu d them wlm 


positively at variance with facts known to them, 
thr > 'will not be permitted to enjoy tbe protection 
ivhuh custom has extended to ordinary ‘puffing.’ 

ie result 


stives, nevertheless, in ('intial Itvly, down to the 'Ili< same principle will yield the ooirverse 


16 th c , when John < 1 < t ipi.tian urmed a com w Ik icvi r a illation of peculiar confidentiality exists 
mission to labour fm tluii loimrsion in the Man h| bctwnn tlu contracting parties. Here courts of 
of Ancona; but btf ok tin 1 * ginning nf thr follow iiw injiun wliat is r dhd ubemmajula, the fullest 
mg (entuiy, they hi mi to it < dmppoarrd alto iinasuie of good faith, to validate the transaction 
gethcr See Mosln 1111, !>• I>"ih<inltn it Jltt/uiiinhtrs \> lmlhistrvtion, may be mention, d a casein which 
(IjI psirn, 1790 ), Milrn m’w L tint ('/nmltnmli/, vol \ tin in in wing p trtnr r of n film piui hosed the share 
Witsix’s Kinhen / cm mi ' ol his 10 putm 1 for a sum wlm h hr knew from the 

Tiu , r ,,, , c v , mounts ol wlmh he hid thr entire superintend 

JKATTA MA(.UI) fil 1 town of Napl* m\ , nl , y„ hr in irlr uuatc, hut tin math quacy of which 

miles north «ast of tin < ity ot IS ipli s, lias . vt. nsiv, , l( um , h( t , lim , tll)J , wft , reduced, Sir 

Wipe works, andlmnisluM. nit.jiuntilns of stiivv Minltuh V C 1, m 11 king tint ■ the defendant 
hemes for tin mulct ot tin I ipitil Silk «o,ms , ^Jios, bi.-im as it wos to keep the 

ore heie lean,I m nr vt <j« mtitn s lop vhout M t „? lM ts «t th. .011. tin, rouhl not, in fairness, devl 

\ with tin pi until) toi his sh.no of tlu piofits of the 
A FRAUD lly tin luvsof ill 1 ivilisid nations 1 <om mi without putting him in possi ssion of all the 


PftA'TTA MAW.ID flV 1 toum of Napb sir 
miles north i ast, of tlu 1 ity ot S ipli s, has i vt< nsivi 
rope works, and iminshta 1 11 it ipi intitus of sti i\\ 
berries for tin mulct ot tlu 1 until Silk woi ms 
are keie icaiul 111 nr vt iju mtitn s Pop ibout 
9000 


fraud mvilidali s obligvtions Iii miUr to pioiliui 
this effect, liownti, ifc 1, niucuy th it tin mis 


infinm item whii h 1m hinisi It liul with icsiuet to 
tin st iti of tlu .mounts In tin in them’—Madde 


reptcaenlat 10113, oi otlui didiomst liiiiiouvus of fimli \ustwuk 1 (.ini 1! SO 


tin nfluuluig jurty, shill li tw lndmid tlu ollui to 
cntii into tin vgi 11 mi ut 01 1 mill ot, uni th it In 
Would not otlui vv 1st lint timsiiilnl I'1 mil ol this 
description on tin om m.Ii pioihms nun in 1 ssrn 
twillin'! on tin otlui, uid wluii sin h nun iMsts 
tlnir is no t oust tit but is < onsi ut is of tlu < ss< n< < 
of tilt ronti vrt, theii is In u norontiait it ill 1 < , 
the (outlet, 01 putnuhd (ontiirl, is, as linym 
Biy, mill alt imho It is not lunssuy tint tin 


In addition to dm it linsK piiMntvtion, and con 
iialimiit m tin must im< s 111 wliuli open dealing 
w is n doty fi uni m vy In pnpitiitiil by taking 
advailing* of tin lmhmlity ot tlu pirty who has 
lietn lid into tin iimti i< t and still mine flagrantly 
by indiu mg this lmhu ill! 1 >y into\n it 1011 or other 
wisi Sn I'liMirnini . nun , Vivurnu/si nta 
1 ion, t unit vi 1, Sail M 1 PAMV In ulilition to 
tlu oiduniy J’nglish souk i s of uifdrmatnni, vvt may 


fraud wlmh thus cm ■> Inith to tin i out 1 111 sli ill iihitotlu rxttnsm 111 ' h um d 'lini/i tin Dot el 
hin ronsisti d in posit iv 1 husk pusi nt itmn, 01 ivin , 1 I' In I'nnnh , |iu 1 Thdimdi, ) voli (Puis, 1852) 
in stiuliid limn ilim ut, iml it \i is will I ml down ] pj{ \UXlf( H’J-'lt, losi 1 rr von, a distinguished 


in tin 1 isi nt an Fnghsh ih thitwlmi th. pui I p ru tii al optn 1 m w is I min it Str lulling, in II warm, 
chnsir lvboiuid iimki .a dm plum, m whnh tlu < )t i, 17*7 l u )7<i*) | u w is ippunticed 

sellci pumittul him to i< mini cm 1 point wlmh hi to v sj lS s , utKi in Munuh and in lSOti was 
knew to In innli ml m tnibhiu' him to finm Ins ruined, is a woikin^ optniui, into thi cstab 
juilgimnt tlu r.inti ut w is vmd but time is | hshnnnt m R.nlunliuh md ttsdiiuidcr at 
ivnotlnr kind of fund wliuli, tliout.li it In not > p„ ,i„ t j„ „ (itteiwuds, 111 IS)') lmim/cd to 

actually tlu ( iuhi ot is nu id. lit to, tin ronti ut, | Mum, h) While thin lu lupnml ton irlerablu 
and wliuli though it dm s not inniil tlu mnti ut, j ,Jt|j tlnom h lus inanitions, uul soon aftri 


11st to 1111 lltllIII till lllllllgl 


II stlt lltlull 


by tbr pnity dniivnl I In dirtiiu tion In t 
these two kinds of li uul w vs will known t 


wilds hi 1 um piopiu to (d tlu * stalilishmcllt 


lihtiiu t hi n b.t 11 (. 11 juv,nt,d v 111 u linn toi polish mg jm ibolie hurf lies, 
will known to the mil was the Inst w ho siu 111 ih d in polishing lenses 


civilians, tlu fust spins In mg di suiln <1 bj Hum 'and lmiims without iltmng tin lr rurv vtui, His 
■as tint ‘(|uml causun didit umtiutiu, tint is I j, nsuls i] M , win (ihluitid, bring frtt from the 
to say, wlmh ( uises tlu ronti art, tin suoiul is j hii hs uul stm wliuli in so otti 11 snn in those 
that ‘(mod tuition 111 1 onti nr turn nuulit’ which j ,,f Phinluh 111 inufai tun His inventions ue muner- 
is lnudint to, 01 u mmpmips tin (ontiut, but ,, (IM uul liiclmh t luliomtUi,’ 1 ‘ murometcr,’an 
mdep, tub ntly of wlmh tlu ronti ut would Inn ailuomitic 11m lostoiic,' hesnh s tlu gnat iiaial- 


inde}undt utlv of \niiku tlu. <oimut W)ul»t hi\< oihiomilk, nuafNojte,’ htsidt h tlu gnat paial- 
been nitvird into (Vint lib 4 tit !, )) Then is [ u t,, tthsiopi it Drnpvt but that which has 
anothn very linpoi tint , him lit to b ( t ikon into F ‘s nanu cddiratnl throughout the 

necount m judging ot tlu dnuut.r uul ddn 1 bc u iitific w 011,1, is his dis, oy ci y of tin lines in the 


account m judging ot tlu dm.utir uul tit tr t 

mining tin hgil dints of v bind, m/, win tin r it Sputnun II, dml at Munuh ou the 7th of June 

proendtd tiom out wlios, jiositiou was su* h as to _ jggp 

impose upon bun tin ohligitn.n (>*' making th, ' “ ... n, ij-r-u t rNn *'<4 See Sumtiutm 

discovery In dlnsti vtmn of this pim.ipli, the, IdtAII MIOILKS LIN Lb isee M'KITRUM. 

iollowmg uase was put l)j Loid II 1111 low 111 1 o\ , j FRATTSTADT (Polish, Ws/owa), a town of 
Markieth (2 Bio l'h Ik 420) ‘ Suppose that \ \ Prussia, m tlu government of Posen, is situated 111 a 

knowing then to lie a mini on tin 1 state ot It ot suulv pi un oli the Silesian fionti r, 65 miles north 
which lie knt w I) w is ignorant should mtirmto 1 J west of I in si oi It has linen, woollen, and other 
conti vet to puri h vse the est.ati *d B for the pru e of maimf u turrs, anil important grain mar kets In the 
the estate, wltliont consult 1 mg tlu mini (oulrl the lunuty aie about 100 wind nulls Pop 0724 
court set it vsule ' AMij not, smet B was not 1 JtAXINE LLA See Dm ana 
vpprisi d of the mine, and A was > Beriuse A, as c , * OTt 

th*. buyer, was not obliged tiom the mture of the ' t " 

(outiact, to make th, discos try The (ourt | P11K11 KliPCI A, a seaport md fortress of Den- 

wail not comet a contract nun l> because a man of \ niaik is situated on the tost mast ot the province 
met lionout would not h ive rntereil into it, it must. of 1 utland on a projecting tongue ot laud, at tbe 
fall within some d,huitum ot baud The rule must ' northern entrance to the Little U<It. It is fortified 
be drawn so as not to afleot tbe general tiansav. 1 with nine bastions and thres ravdms on the land- 
tions of lutvukuid ’ Neither will thr eommt ndations ! side and witli two bastions tow aids the sea It has 
usually bistowed on their commodities by tmhs 1 genial ecclesiastical cdifiies, a haspital, and a 
amen be legorded as fraudulent statements, so long 1 1 ustom house, at which a Bill 13 paid by all ships 
486 1 


II, dml at Munuh ou the 7 th of June 





FREDERICK 


passing through the Little Belt Tobacco is grown 
and manufactured here. Pop 6579 

FREDERICK (Ger FRIEDRICH) I , or Ger¬ 
many —Frederick I, Emperor of Germany, sur- 
namcd Barbarossa (Rcdbeard), was born m 1121, 
succeeded his father, Frederick llohonstaufen, as 
Duke of Swabia in 1 147, and his untie, Conrad III, 
as emperor m llld. Hi was ono of the most 
enlightened and powirtnl rulers who ever swayed 
the imperial sceptie Iu ins desne to emulate 
Charlemagne, and to laise the seHulirpowir of tin 
empire in opposition to the airogatul supremacy 
of the pap it ill in, lu was hi ought into constant 
collision with lus 1 tali in subjuts Mx turns In 
was compelled to mm the \lps at thi head of 
great arums, in ordir to chistisc tin nhutory 
cities of Lnmhirdy, whuli wot utr uady.ontln 
slightest prows ition, to throw oil tin n alhgiami 
In the early pounds of his it igu, lu wsitul thin 
defection with undue sauitv, but in his liltu 
days lus ■ undue t tow nils tin in w is < li u utilised j 
bv i gem rims limeiuy and a ]«)] itn hbirility ml 
advam i ol Ins igo iml m 1 is 1, ho tom okt d ij 
council it Const anti, lnwlmli lu linally ignul Io > 
le'aae tin Lnnibiril i itn s tin light to choose thin | 
ownmunuipil rule is and to lomludi tiietns uni 1 
leagues inning tin nisi his ilthoiigli lu ntnind lus I 
suprimaiy oyti tin in tugithu with tin powu 
of imposing urtim (iwd tiws Ilu ditlu ulty ul 
settling tin It ill ill dilliiiniis w is is nsu il iggri 
rated m F\ turn by tin ittitudi issiiimd hi tin 
oicupants of tin j>ap d ilim, uni it mu turn Itily 
was distrai ted by tin pn ti nsions ot two m il popi s, 
Alev unit r III uul \ntor II , who inh ivom 
mumeatid tin otlni, uul limit il tin uitUnmis 
of the. tliun h leniist tin u *>i it i d opponi ids, uni 
it W'as not till 117<> tli it F, ifti i ins di feat it 
Llgnauo, by consenting to acknowledge Fibin 11, 
tlio succi ssor of \h \ unler Til , is the rigid till popi 
was enabled to turn his itti ution to G* iriiitiy By 
his i neigi tie nil isuri s, In suet ruled hi thmoughly 
humbling his trouoli sonn a issil, 1 Ti iny the hum, 
Duke eif Biluisw k k, md thus <lushing tin Cmlhe 
powe'r in Gum my F in uh I’ol mil tiilnd uy 
to the cuipne, iusid Bohunu to tin imk ot a 
kingdom, md the lit irkgrifdoru of Instill into 
an lndepindint limdituy diuhy In USd, t , 
hating setthd tin dims ol tin unpin, uul pm 
ctumcd uniwrsal p< m in his dominion 1 -, u signed 
tile govtmment to his eldist son Jhnry, uul, 
at the head ot loO.OOO mm, si I forth toi tin Holy 
Land, nccompuni d by lus sieoiul son, l'n rt m k 
of Swain i, tin fenmdu of the ordir ot ’leutonn 
Knights Altu guiung two gre it Mitotns ov«rj 
theSaraeuis it l'hdomi limn and Iionmin, n w is 
drowned (11*111) in i mu of Sym, while trying 
to urge his hois* urn, tin stn am ills i emu us 
were rescind by lus son, uul hull**] it Tyn I In 
death of F, wlinli led to the dispersion of tin 
Crusaders hefoic my nut*rial ulintige had be* n 
obtained o\ei tin luluhls, tviUd tin deepest gmf 
m Germany, where Ins imninry his always bun 
cherish*<1 as tint of tin In st and wiiest ol his ru i 
F was i patron of 1< irmng md united many 
admit able lawn, some ot whu h are still in loiee 

FREDERICK II ol Ghmvsy giandson of 
the farmci, and son of tin Jlmpuoi TIuiry VI, and 
of Constance, heiress of Snily w is born m 11*11 
His mother seemed the favoin ol Rope Inner* nt 
III for her infant son, by tone*ding many import 
ant pnvilegi s to tin* pajiil eh ait, and aft* r tin 
Civil war which had jaged m Germany for eight 
years between the mol claimants ot the throne, 
Philip of Swabia and Otho IV, w as brought to 
an end by the agency of lunoc* nt, F sueceedcd 
IBS 


(1212) in obtaining the support of the German 
electors Qn his piomising to undertake a crusade, 
the pope sanctioned lies coronation at A«-la- 
Chapelle in 1215 lake his grandfather, F. mi 
actuated by an ardent desire for tho consolidation 
of the pipe ml jiowu m Italy at tlie expense of the ' 
pontifical!, w hit li lu wislnd to reduce to tho rank 
of a moe at din pun opal dignity Having secured 
tho nmnm ition of lus son llenry to tho rank of 
king of tin Romans, and appointed Archbishop 
Engelbut of Cnlnglli as Ins vieigeront, he left 
Gercumv ninl alt* i It ivmg been i rowned emperor 
it Rom* m 1220 ill v ot* *1 hiiusdf to the task of 
oigamsmg lus It dim tinitmns He founded tho 
uimusity of N ipl* s, g.m uieouragemuit to tho 
liu dn a! si bool of Salei no mvit* il to lus court and 
pitiomsul nun of 1 * umng, poets, anil artists, and 
(onunisnoiud his ehuudlor, 1 \ triis do Vinois, to 
di iw up l i ml* of Uws, to suit all < lasses of his 
(innun uul 1 tali in sub)**ts F ’s s* hemes tor tho 
union of lus wed mil wnhly sentttrod dominions” 
win, Innw w r, fiiistrifwi by the rdraetory inn- 
dint ol th< Lomb ml titles, md still mole by the 
mug in** of tin jKip* s Hoiionus III md Gregory 
l\, who Ihu ilt'ind him with t w ommunuatiou 
unli ss In iulii 11* *1 Ins jilulgi of h atling a clusilde 
li* mg lompilhtl In *l*|iu( on this < xpoditioil, ho 
in uh flu in e * ss il y jit* p il at unis lot its jnosieuCiou, 
but i pi stilt in* hieing lnoktn out among his 
ti oops m tin Mon u, lu idimud in histe to Italy, 
only to In igun biiwd iw ly by junil tlneats 
Ibis mi find athmptul i ins uh provol more suc- 
ussful, md in 122 “* notwithst inding tin inu lima 
turns ol tin popi, uul tin tn uln ry of the Knights 
lunplirs 1 letoitul a tin yi.us 1 turn from the 
Mush in inh i, mil ton i d him to giv* up Juusulem 
md tin tiriitury ummd Joppa and No/uicth Tho 
i*Ht of bis lib w as spi lit in bunging lus nbdlimis 
boinbud subji i Is to sub|iition, and in lountei 
ictuig tin mil ignis of the pope, the libilhon of 
lus ehlist son, and tin tiiailuiy ot lus ftitiul ami 
liumsti i, thi ('ll mu lhu I’elrns i|i> Vimii, who was 
suspi 1 1< d of atli nipt mg to poison him F, who 
dud stnhb lily m Id’ll th* jkis i sh ir of s* a on * row tin, 
w is tin most u i niiiplifsht d sow'ii ugn of th* middle 
igi s, l<u hi not only spoki md wiril* tin sir Ian 
gmgi (oinniim to his sui,|, * ts, but In w is famed 
fni hi tiilint is i iiiiiun smgi r, uul for lus skill 
in all knightly* uiiiisis, wliih ho wiol* daboiato 
tu itisi s on n itui il lusfoiy mil jilulosophy Ills 
stiong syrup atlins with lus Italian iriotlm land, and 
tus (inn nutting i mli ivour, to (stiblish a com 
put uul all snpri mi i Injun m Italy, w*ro the 
fiitsi", not only of Ins own misfortunes, but of 
tin nusdiis wlinli hi brou dit upon the Geitnan 
t in pi r* by (inbriiling bun in lostly mm abroad, 
ami hading him to mgl**t thi willu*, and suoii- 
bet tin nib lists of lusCiimin mbpits See for 
1* red* ink f md Fndiruk JI , R min* i, Ihmhtrhle 
<l/i 1/oh nil<i«lli)i Sismoiuli, Jlnlmn JUpublic*, and 
frxnijir in till \lut<ih A'l’i Voids A ombardrn 
buml t f imk, t]< s< In* lil< huisrr / nnhuh II 

FREDERICK III, *n (Ilitwivv Frederick 
who w is F III as Liripi roi of (iiirnmy, F IV as 
King *,f Gnniinv, md F V is Jmke of Austria, 
was bom in 1415, being thei son of Duke Ernst, 
of the My ii in briliili of tin house of Hapsburg. 
At th* ag* ot 2b, in undertook an expedition 
to tin fitly Lind, and on his ntuin, in con¬ 
join turn with lus 1 1 *tin s brother. Albeit the 
I’rodi.d In assumed tho government of his here-' 
rhtiry doimnions of th* I>u*hy of Austria, the 
r« wnms of wlu*h s*arei ly excuded 10,000 marks, 
On the d« it,h of the Emp* ror Albert II , he was 
unannnoudv elected as it ls successor, and two 
year-- afterwards in 1442, h« was Solemnly Crowned 



at Aix la-Chapolle , ten years later, he received married, in. 161% Elisabeth, the daughter of James 
the imjitnal crown at the hinds of the pope at VI of Scotland and L of England, through whoso 


Home, and in 1453 serund the anhdue.il titlo to ambitions counsels he was induced to take a pro- 
Ins family His reign was a prolonged struggle imnunt part in the proceedings of the union of 
against domestic intngtirs md foreign aggressions tin Protestant princes of Germany, and hnally, 
Ono of his most trouhh some opponents was his I although against Ilia own inclinations, to accept the 
brother Albert, who n lust d to givi nptho piovmees title ol king of Bohemia. His complete defeat at 
which he held until li< h ulimiud a Urge Mini ot tlu. bittlc of Prague terminated Ins shortlived 
money, but notwithst Hiding tln-so causes ot innoy t njoyim nt of the regal crown, of winch ho it'turned 
once, and wkili John Hum teles (Animus, it. tin no othrr mi.moi ial but the mocking title of ‘The 
bead of n Hungart m umv.ouniti 4ustn t, and lint Wintir king’ Unlicule and contumely followed 
siege to Vienna, and lie iisiupir Slor/i possisKiil Inmwlerevti lie wint, and the lost of his life was 
himself of the impi Jill Ihfol Mil m, on tin ivtnu spirit inixili undoi tho bun of the empire, and 
turn of tho molt Inn ot tin Visiouti P uiuamcd with no risoutrps beyond those which he could 
absorbed m his own pi u it< studn i, oi mumil luiusclt obtun fiom tin gi in rosity of lus friends. In 1623, 
only to attempt, by tin ml of tiim,n imminiu , In \v is didirid to hive foilutul his electoral title 
to lecovei tin i lovvn imds ot wludi iht House md Ins dominions in tin PiLitinite which were 
of Austlirt had bun tli pi ivi <1 His pusill inimom lontiiml upon lus iousui, Maximilian ot Bavaria, 


Of Austlirt had bull tli pi iv ■ <1 His pusill inimom i null l ml upon lus iousui, Mu 
subservicniy to tin pijul i li ur, uni h is yv iv c l i n tin In nl i t t Lie t itiioln It iguc 
policy, irrititid Hu dtdoi , who it nm turn FREDERICK. I, oi 1>I swAitK, was bom in 

^IkopiuIk il tli. ill ill < 1 - 1-1 < it. mi ill / liim Mill miimii if 14 "*) ....1 .1 ,. .1 1 * 1 I 1 


fthpnaliul tlu <l< siun of *1* pu mj him uul noinmit J47», uni tin <1 m ljJi During ill o disturbed 
mg George Poilidu mil king ol I’oln nu i, lo tin ol lus lupin w, < 'husti m II, he beluvod ninth 

imficn.il tfiroiu while it i nt i n_lnl him in tpnndi M) mndi i iti iinisfi. ctiou, tint tin choici of tho 

on account oi tho sucks ion to tlu I'd tin etc md |, ition fdl upon Jinn wh.u the King was deposed, 

cither questions ot (.< tin m p.ilny, md ilcpiivnl mil In u is i u . d to tlu throiu ill 152? Ho 
tho chinch ill <ti rin my of Hi it nidi pi ndc im tom m>u \v »<1 met mult} to lus unfoi tun itt rdative, 

the thraldom ot the pipil dim winch it hid w liom he ihLumd in dos. ( ipmity hut lie was 

hem the object of tin < oum il ot J.isd to skuu c ]»>Iiti< nilu in HIT In cmln icid tlie Lutheran 
to it The (initimpt m wludi I' w is In Id vy is t nlh vyludi lie i-td.li d in lus dominions by 
made appirinfc on tlu ileith ot )un w ltd, J.adislms j|„ , U()S fc uluti uy m. asn s 
of lliing 


uy uni ISolunui, without diildnn, 


when, notvv it list Hiding Ins p.st pi illusions to this nmstllu lv w t , ((>) ' , m 1(>0 .| sm <icdul to tho 
xnlicxitujuc In w is p issid oyu tin p. opl. of tin t , m )01s Hlll ,lnd U,7() The w in of his 
fiinner hiving . honen (..oi g, 1 odid,. md is tin,. UUm ,., „ hid In ought tlu count.} to a state 
king and those of tin Ut.. Milhui (myinns ,,, , m bu, issmuit, md notwithst Hiding aU 

Hue brother Albert s dc ith in 1 I, sumul him , - (r „ rts Iliulltun .* u( , [,' w is continually 

a slioit nprime hum n.t.iu.l .l.xtuibnn.s md tmlwnlul tUl fjU u.ds ot othoi nit.ous, and 
gave lmu possess,on ot Ippu \ustm but In (1 unng h,H u .gn dope i.hig, n wis twice b, sRgcd by 
WM repeatedly.mlnoihd in .piinds vvilhlmln , ,Syy ( d.s„mUi tin n w dike king, Lillies 
brand and Matt uas U„ Iwt.i oi whom sivini ( u< „ pi l( , l( , .tvblishcd till after 

times bos,egKl Vn„ill, md Im illy ilmpossissid .uuhoM’huh I He i.ign of F HI was 
him ot iveiy town ot ,m,io.Um, m us hrndi lil(i f ^ th , ,intu dtuted in the 

tary domains lu In m. mvdn U Hu links «... „j,uh, tit,, I, mug lion m some 

RuHeml to jmsl, tin a lompnsts ,,i I mope nn j d„ tivi, w ,s at on, c diumulmto i heiedi- 
they Ilia idsamttl j it J I'm to limitru v in I l(» f # . . i i ,„,1 ’, . 1 ., > r ji,. lll i 11 , l i„ I , l , n t 


FULDHUirK III, oit Dfnmm’Iv tho son of 


mluntatui lie vy is pissid ovu tin piopl. of tin t , )( , ls lni f ,l, ut K,7() The vv in of 

former hiving < honen <n oigi 1 odidu m.l is tin,. UUm ,., „ h id b, ought tlu counliy toast 
kmg and those of tin 1 dt.. I I hi loiymns ,,, , m bu, issnunt, md notwithst Hiding 

Hi» brothtr \lbeiTs at itu in Htiiiml linn , , ^ c r , , w . i.y ,, ia 


they h ul Kixamtd in 1 l r )U t<» Huritcuv in 1 10‘J 
to (‘uinnlt * 111*1 m NT'S b> NvI/lnii^, iltlum^Ii 


t u \ uni il^oluU numiuliv l^ilu uiluniiry iri of 
th* commons uni ckr^ wiio, tiom Jilinijcnoc of 


. .11 . - i i s LIU {imnilUUN cun Uti>; UJIU, utun / Put V- VI 

a vugoioiia opfiosition it In outsit would , isdy the n „| 1M i ltv> sum ml. 1( .l to tl.ec.own tho liberties 
hive iiiifc Mlihmto s o,, to then ,n<.oadnmnt< t , ratn) v]ik)i tiny had lntlnrto enfoyed. 

On the .bath ot Mat thus in 1400 I moviud , [ u , smcll u Uysof.it. md irusponsible. 
Austtia but In w us obliged to acknowledge Liimi 


Linhslaue ot l.olumii n king of llungaiy This 
mortificitum w.is soon iollowul l.v Ins dc till, m 


FKKTJKRICK V, oi Diwiaik, the son and 
siiKissDi ot Chiistun VI, was boin in 1723, 


1493, dtei an liiglomms h ign ot "i ( yi us, vvliuh I iscindcd the Hu otu in 1 1 Mi, and died in 1766, 
did nothing to tulvune tin piosjuaity oi piogrcss h ivitig tjn lipntitiou of haviug been oiic of the 
of the empire, ilthougli tlu turns who piopitious I bi st mil wisist raomrdis of lus time Denmark 
to both But although F mgbeted th. liiUtista , ™>d to him tin nun isc of hei national wealth, 
and duties ot the unp.'iial nowii to indulge m incl tin estiblishmint of various branches of com- 
the pursuit of lus tivouiito studn < in dihem\ [iinrii uni muiutictuie F estabhshed i Greens 
astronomy, and hot iny, hi neiti lost m opfioi 1 luul Company opined the Ann nc m colonial trade 
tumty of piomotmg tin iggrmilisimint ot lusown j to ill lus subfitta touuiled the military academy 
fmuly, which lio very mUm illv somil by nvury j of boioi, in Jitmnark, and caused schools to he 
mg his son and mikissoi, Mivimdim to JMuv, opt m d it Bit gen md Tioiulhfcm, in Norway, for 
tho rich lieness of Chillis tlio Bold ot Burgundy , the iustmrtmu of the Liplmdcrs Hc cHtabhshed 
If was tenifiuat.i devout fnisimonions, si iiipuloiis s> uUimes ot punting and sculpture it Gopinhagen, 
about tntlcs, sinijile m lus habits, [>,u ific m his md -t nt i numbei i.f learned men among whom 
disposition, and natmallv mist to ovitn.u or ! " is Nn Imhr, the father of the historian--to travel 
<'cutemont. From his turn, the unpetiil dignity ] mil nnkc t\ploiations m the 1*1 ist 
pontmuul ilrnost lnicdituy m tlu House oil FHFPEKICK VI, of Dknmaric, the son of 
Austria, wlinh has jierpctinted the use of lus ( ] ms tiun VII aud Caroline Matildi of England, 
favouiite devn e, A K IOC , AiUi i,r l\t Jwfxrair ] boin m 1708, and assumed the regency of the 
Orln 0 rim See -ICirms isy Ivans, JhHorvi , Coxe i kingdom in 1784, on aciount ot the msanity of hia 
llou.se of A ta-hia j tythcr, on whose death, xu 1808, he ascended the 

FREDERICK V, Pm.nce Fai iii.y r —Frederick throne In this reipi, feudal seifdom was abolished, 
V, Electoral Frim* P il.iime, wvs bom m 1596, • monopolies abrogotecl, the cuminal code amended, 
succeeded to the Palatinate in 1610, was kmg ot and the slave-trade prohibited earlier than, in any 
Bohemia from 1619 to 1620, aud died in 1632. He | otkei country. In 1800, Denmark joined tho 
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mantime oeAfodeffatiem formed between BuSbi*, 
Sweden, end Prussia, which led to retaliation on the 
port of England, to the seizure by that power of all 
Danish vessels m British {(orts, and to the despatch 
iof a powerful fleet, undu Sir Hyde Parker and 
Nelson, to give efficacy to the pereniptoi y demand 
that the regent should withdraw from the eon von 
tion His refusal to act i do to this demand was 
followed by a fieico n n ol engagement, m which 
the Danish fleet was dniust ulioll> ilu>tioyed -V 
peace was concluded cm the it cent s withdi iw il 
from the enufesh r ition , but in i ohm qimm o ot lus 
persisting to mimtam in attitude of ucuti ditv, 
instead of combining with (Ju.it Untun igaunt 
Napoleon, the wu w is rtmiud in 1807 by the 
appearance, before CopcnhiLUi ut i Bntixli fK<t, 
bearing emens who Minimum d F to uitu into 
an alliance with Engl uid, mil to sum mb r bis Hi it 
and arsenals, ind the i istle ol I'uniboig com 
mandiug the Sound On his u fusil, <'opi nil igi ti 
was boinbiudid foi tbm dais, the at m*uUs uni 
docks destiny ul, and all Hit shipping disabled sunk, 
01 earned to FwJ mil This blow pirilvsnl tin 
national uwtuiu, unlit liqmiul tin tvimsi of 
much dm u turn on tin putol tin vim mini uf, mil 
grt it enduiuui on tbit of tin people, to pi unit 
the nri mull ibli nun ot tin tmmtiy Smutmg 
undii tin lieitin. nt wInih In bul i\pi in nud mini 
the English, thi liiuisli nnmuih lu. mu the illv 
of N ipnlum md Midi nil piopoilnui illy .iltii 111 
overthrow of Ins inipm In lsll Noiu iv wu 
taken by tin dins hum Dinmuk, mil givi n to 
Sweden Tin stall In < mn li\iikni|it, and m mv 
years passed In ton ouh i could bi h stun el to 
tile hn lines Notwithsf uidiii ' his utoiritu bn 
donuts, F so f ir -yuldul to tin men mints oi tin 
tunes as to gno lus sub pits, u IS 11, i ltpii 
sentativc umneil uni a libu iL xmstifutnm lit 
died Dcccrubei 3, IS 10 

FREDERICK V1T, op 1' smm k the mgiing 
king of Dcumuk wishoiu a ] SOS vinl sue ended 
his fatlit’i, Chiistim VLJ , m 1818 3 hi prm 

enpal events of hi i u igr ,nu linn t hi wais mil 
diplomatic ne goti itmqg aiismg out ot tin molt 
of the duchies of llujf am uul Slissig (</ y 1, uni 
the vexed qiustmnuir tin sucn j sion to Dinmuk 
Proper and tin diii ,es on tin ill ith of tin king 
and of his mule, the hi n pie siimptnc, both ol 
whom ircihildliss Nofuithstmdmg 1 be luayy 
expenses of the wu tin tiniueis Inn been con 
BUlerably .lUgniintnl anil tin mill ml pinspentv ot 
the country h is inueisi il dm mg tin pie si nt nlgie 

FREDERICK WTLI,I A,M, In M ot lb i as 
WICK, born in 1771 tali nil tin I'l.issian niiio 
at an eaily age, md w is nti\ily eugagul with 
the army dining tin w ii with Prince in 1702, uul 
again in 180b, .uni w is t do n pnsom i witli Blue hi i 
at Leipsie Uit thi di ith of lus fatlm and cl.h .t 
brotlier, ho would haie sucuidul to tin eltiki dorn, 
aa lit* cither brothers wen incapicitalcd by disi asi 
for Tiigning, had not Napoli on put a m to on his 
accession to power Being lesolird to tike put iu 
the war against the Flinch he i u,ed i fits corps m 
Bohemia, anil threw huu» ll into Saxoni, which lu 
was, however, spec elily com j»c lie *1 t o e vai uati A fte r 
tike total defeat of the Austrians in 180b, the duke* 
determined to leaao Oman my , mil with lus corps 
of 700 ‘black hussais,’ and 800 infantry lie In gin 
bis masterly retreat After a irums skirmishes, in 
One elf which he defeated the We stiihaliail eom 
mandor Wellmgerodc and a pick'd ele t iclmient of 
troops, he reached Brunswick, in the neighbourhood 
e £ which he gained a victory at Oelpeir over 4000 
Westphalians, commanded by General Reupel He 
next crossed the Weser, and having re ached Elsfleth, 


and taken possession of a sufficient number of vessels 
and seamen, ho oinlmi keel his troops, and finally, 
aftei stopping at Heligoland, landed in England 
with lus mm m August ISOS) He was received 
with uithiiHi ism, and having enteral the English 
service with his men, subsequently took part in fit# . 
PeninsuliH w u whole ho sirved with distinction, 
leceiving fiom thi Butish go vet mmnt nu allowance 
of UiOOO i \ i,u, whuh lu litauud till lus return to 
his nw n iloiumnms m 1811 Although no prince 
could he* moit* i illicitly hi nt on Hii tiling tin welfare 
of hm sulijuts his idiiuts filled utb ify from the 
untiuii U uul mjuilnuius natuie of tin reforms ho 
euile ivoiiml 1o e fleet, while the in igmtudi ot lus 
mdituve t iblishnu uts, which wi ie quite uusuited 
to tin liinili d ivtinl of lus ti lnloi u h, exuted the 
ill will ot his pmpli lb punt<1 tin allied army 
with Ins huxsus iltei the ■ i tinn of Naptilenm from 
Llbi md fill gloiiously whih lmeiing on lus men 
it tju it11 111 is, on tht loth of June 1815 

FREDERICK W 11,1,1 VW UmioB me Bran* 
bi m m i commonly *; illul ‘tin Great Ele»etor,’ 
w is horn m 1020, sin i mini to the ihctotato m 
10Id md dud in loss On lm. m ct sstoii, he 
loiiiul m iinpfi i \i In rpii i, tin towns and intiess 
di popul tied uul the wlioh ilutoiite devastated 
by Hn liyigis ot tin tswuhxh uul Imperialist 
irmus liming the 'llmly \t us’ Win, w'lucll was 
not yit i mu huh d yvluh i portion ol hm lnherit- 
uiii hul <ii n Imii mu list did by the bwodes. 
His lirsl ids wm lo n.ulitn tin fin vines, and 
to umi luih i tn ity ot in uti ility with Sweden, 
wlnih h tt him it h mint to divuic himsill to the 
oigimsatnin of lus u inv, uul tlui re peopling of the 
di si rti il towns mil m I buns bv mi ms of immigra- 
tion Jlv tin tii vty of Wi nt jib ilia, through which 
be lost Hiviril iin])iuttuit plans, ho iteovered 
tin i ixteni portions ot I'miu nma, llohi imteiu, the 
bishopries of Hallw rsbvdt Muuli n, anil K tmiu, as 
1 ly primipalitics, uul tin ieaiisioii of tin arch- 
bisliopm of Migihlmig in tin lourse of tem 
Vi ais Ik bad, by the lu lp ol lus gem rtlx, Deirlllinger, 
Se bonding mil Kinmubiig, iriitul m irmy of 
210110 null oigmisiil on fin Swidmli modi), mil 
hum. 1 m i u const! lined to < nte i mtn an itlli mco 
with Chill, s hi eoopiiifiil with him in the 
1 ilan_ of \Y uuw whuh w is (fluted at the cost 
of i eiost sail mill vrj < ng igi nu nt in 1016 In 
nfiirn lor this inopfiilion F VV secured the 
immiiptfitm of lus I’nueim elm by fiom its former 
dt pi nth nu on l’olunl 3 ho iggnsmuns of Louis 
XLV on tin Kh< tush fruntie ■ u.umul the ehetor, 
w lui miliii i il tin ■ iii]h ten, the king ol I>enmark, anil 
tin fall i bn of lbs i Cvssel, to i nte i into .a league 
iganiHt I’ranri Tin ji suit was tinf ivmuahle to 
Hu i ut i ol the Gum m prunes, mil F W was 
nbligid to Conti nt lum-i If with making highly cits 
vih ml vge ous ti mis 3 lu wu wis noon niiLWod, 
ami Biaiuli nhuig w !- ig mi i prt y to tin incursions 
oi thi S'wules, who, at tin instigdion of Louis, 
edvtnud upon Bolin, Ityin r w ish i vciything on 
tin n m ui h Thi ilu tor, who hael taken up hut 
winb r qu ul* is m hi mum i, hurued across the 
1,1 bi if the hi ul 111 his < iv ill y, and having signally 
d. r dul tin Swuhs, diovi * lit in from ills domi¬ 
nions If the i imu ror hul bieti true to Ins worth 
and Mippoitul huri, F -W might have made head 
igunst I hi Freni li, but bong forsaken by the 
ottur (litmm piinces, and lus dominions overrun 
bv tin Hoops of hum , hi as obliged to agree to 
the tt• itj of St Gi rinam, by which he restored all 
his < oiiipn Kts to Hn sv < des, in return for the with* 
elr.iwul of the French anny, anti the [layment to 
him of m irnkinnify of ,300,000 crowns. Fra» 
this turn* forth, F W di voted hinuiclf to the task 
of e onsolidating the prosperity of his domi coons. 
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During his reign, he more than tripled the area of 
his territories, and by his generous reception of 
20,000 French Protestants after the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and the ineimragcnuent which 
ho afforded to the lmmtgiatiou of Dutchmen aud 
other foreigners, hr augine utul the population of 
his states, and lntiodmid uumuous industrial nts 
among his subjects lfc founded the univusity 
at Duisburg, and the royal library at Berlin, vnd 
reorganised the nnivirsitu s of Frankfurt on the 
Oder, and Konigsliiig, opeuecl muds, istiblislud i 
system of posts, and 1 ti itly enl irgi <1 and lx nitifu d 
Berlin lie lift i well tilli d i\i he <jiu i and i highly 
organised army Sn Oiluh, <!< v li tin, J’nuw 
Staala tm 17 Jrthih l!i il IS 

FREDERICK HI , Im nm m Bin mu m i in 
son and sueeissm of tin fmnn r, mil tin fn t him: "I 
Prussia, was horn in 11)77, md ihiuiiImI to tin 
electorate of Bi unit rilmiir in JOSS Hi evhilutnl 
The saino /cal is lus fithir foi thi i.u mdisi im ni 
and amelioration of lus dominions, but In w is 
distinguished from linn by lus idinu ition of T omx 
XI V r , whose pomp and lux mu ms displ i\ In unit its (I 
at his own iunit H< mippmti d \V llli im id (>i mm 
in lus attunpt on Lngl uni, and gut him i sub u!\ , 
of 0000 nun, whu.li, undu Im mniuiuid ot Jl ush il 
Schombe tg, lontiilmtid to gun tin uitmy it tin 
Boyne which duidul tin Im ol I mn > 11 1< ui, 

always ieadj to h nd tumps md mom y to his dlu s, 
111 scut 1)000 of lus In st imn in ml tin linpi , 
rulists igamst tin 'luihs iml although lit nut with 
tin buiil nunatitudi is Ins f itlu i In sm u i di d, by 
trt alns, » xc lungi s, mil pinch im , in uiy con nli i 
ably lYtimling in- ti intmu s , md iftt i m m\ yi irs’ 
uogotiitions, hi iiuliuidthi cmpctoi to igm to tin 
‘Crown Tic itj,’by whu h muliiin Im pi linissimi 
to assume tin title ol King ol i nis-ui In bound 
hlinsi li to till msh ini mi mntnigi nu of inn uni 
money to tin Imptnil goumimnt soon is 

this tredy hid bieu signed, I 1 ' liisUmil m lmd 
Wmterwith ill lus iannly md min t to Ivmngsln i j 
while, on the lM.li I luimi y 1701, In pined tin 
mown on lus own lu id He dud 1 e 1 n u n y di, 
171 J F did liimli to embellish Rulm wlnn In 
founded tin Roy il Vmliiuy ol he nines, mil tin 
Acaelemyof Bunting mil N ulplnn, tie e H d si a nil 

chinches, and 1 ml out luminous siniIs IJ t islib 

lisle d a eouit ol appoil it llnhn built tin pilm 
of (lliailottnilmig, mil toumlid tin uiimisity it 
Hllle , but lus ai lions wm gnu i ill j milium id 
}>Y a km of dixpliy md lus \ uuly togitlin with’ 
his ueglut ot tlinsi who had suyul him, niieU lum 
porsonilly utipojnil u ilthmigh lus pituOtic lou ol 1 
Oormany rule until in tin ijisol ins lountium n, 1 
many of lus bid points I 

FREDERICK WILLIAM I , oi Bussii, hum 
III M)88, was ill almost eany pvrlnulu the opposite 
of his fatin'i Fn derail T Hi w is simple md 
almost penurious m his h iluts, itte ntni to bosuns , 
pvssionately loud ol nnlitniy inuisis, but anise 
to mental cultn ition mil loud ot tin snmty of 
the low md llbtiritc, while hi t’mid to tin 
utmost his ideas ot arluti iry power mil tin eln me 
right of kings Tin public events of his uign wi n 
ot' little importance, ilthougli hi w is lemtinuallv 
implicated m fnmgn w irs md hi suppoiti'il Hu , 
cause of Btamslaus ot Pol mil mil issisti d Austria in 
htr eontests with Iranii lit dnil m 1740 By lus 
economy mid leforms in the tinauiis, hi was able 
to liuhilgi his t istt tin tht oignnis itnm of nuhtaiy 
fortes, while lus childish loveot tall soleliers induced : 
him to conuivt at the most tl igi mt outrages both j 
at home anil abroad for kidnapping tdl men mil i 
forcing thtrn mto Ins suvue the ii suit of this | 
system was, that he left at lua death a well drilled i 
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army of 70,000 soldiers, of whom a large proportion 
weie men of gigantic stature What was of more 
consequence to his son and successor was, that his 
exchequer contained 9,000,000 thalers, and that 
his kingdom had attained an area of morei than 
4 r i,000 square miles, and a population of iipwareis 
of 2,240,000 See Morgemstern, Uebcr Frudnch 
1 Vilhelm 1 (Braunsch 1793), F Fnrstei, Gendu 
Fin di tJi WiUulm’* I (Pots 1835) , Carlyle, Hint 
ttf I'luduJt II , <all'tl Fi<dt'rick the Gnat 

FltEDFRICK II, or Prissia, surnamed ‘tub 
Hr i \i,’ was tin son of Fruli iu.k William I and 
tin Piinciss iSophn Doiothca, eliughtei of Heorge 1 
ol (Ire it Biitain, and was limn in 1712 His early 
\i us win spent iinelir the usti unts of an llk- 
snnu mild iry tiaimng, anil a ligiel svsteni of 
iduiation His lmpitienei under this discipline, 
lus tiste lm music ,ind Fieneli litinture, anil lus 
dilution to lus motliir, give use to dissensions 
In twee n 1 itlu r mil son, md rtsulti d m an attempt 
mi tin put ot F to escape tei the' mint of lus uncle, 
Heoigi 1! of Engl mil B< mg sii/nl in the act, his 
i online t w is m itnl with still gn itu sivoiity, and 
hi himself w is kept in closi emituumint, while lus 
tin nd md ronfid mt i n uti mnt K lit, w as ivccuted 
m 1 is budit, ifti i li iwng In i n birbaimisly ill tieated 
by tin king \i midin ; to smni ii ports tin prince's 
ltii would Inn linn saiiiluod to Hu fury of lus 
i itlu l hid not tin mgs ot Sweden inel Boland 
mtuceded in lusfii r H mug humbly sued for 
puilmi In w is bin tid, uni dinned to letire to 
Ruppm, winch, witfi till town ol ffhunxbi rg, was 
lie stow i d upon lum nl7H Hoi hi cnntimiedto 
iisuli till tin kings di itli, suiiouinUd by min of 
h umng md in mm policlinic with Volt uu, whom 
lu i spindly ulmuid uni otlu i philosophers, hilt 
on his mission to tin tin<>iis m 1740, In laid isidi 
these pi hi fill pursuits md it min guc lmiIhioo 
ot lus t Ut nts is i h i islatm mil lus diti imin ition 
to 1 ike in ii tin shin in tin politn il md w irhke 
lumi im nts ol tin igi His Just military exploit 
w is too un i \u toiy it Alollwit/ oui tin \nsttians, 
in 17H w lm li ik uly ill i uL 1 tin 1 i(.i of Siltsia, 
mil seiimel to Biussii flu allunti ot Franei and 
Bolu mi i \iioth( r in tm y dm l tin 1'mpi e ss Maria 
'I in ii sis Hoops m ide lum mister of Fjijiei aud 
Low ii Sile sn, anil closed tin lust Silesian w ir The 
see mnl iSiksian y\ u, which ended in 1717, from 
which F litneil with inginilitid timtonia aud the 
nputdion ol luing oin oi the first uunmaudu’S of 
the ,igi, avis follow eel hv i [n lu of ilivtn years, 
which lie ile voted to the nnpioy ernent of thcyanmis 
ele p n tine nts of go\ iniiinut, md of the nation 
gemiillys, to the eng mis ition of lus anny, and the 
melulginiL oi Ins htcriiv tistis The thud Silesian 
wai oi ‘the ^i vin ns’ War,’ was hi gun in 1750 
by the iny isum of Saxony —a step to wlmh F 
w is diiM n by tin fen that he was to he deprived of 
'silisi v by tin illu d lonfi deration of France, Austria, 
's ixouy md Russia This contest, which was one 
of tin most rinuikilile of modem times, secured 
to F i decided intluenie in tin atl urs of Europe 
gum illy is the uituiil result of the pn eminent 
gumisyihuh he had shewn both undu defeat and 
mi ten j but ilthougli this war crippled the powers 
of all mgigeel in it, it left the lial me e of European 
jHihtn s urn lunged It lequircd all the skill and 
iny i utn e ge nms of F to repair the e vils which 
lus un.ntry 1ml suffered by the w ir In 1772, he 
sh in d in the partition of Boland, and obtained aa 
lus portion all Polish Prussia anti a part of\Ireat 
Bol mil, md by the treaty of Tesclien, m 1779, 
Austn i w is obliged to consent to the union of 
tin Fiancoman provinces w ith Prussia, and he was 
thus enabled to leave to lus nephew and successor 
a powerful and well-oigaiused kingdom, one half 
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larger in area than it had been at his own accession, 
with a full treasury, and an army of 200,000 men 
He died at the chateau of Sans eouci, August 17, 
1786 Frederick the Gnat is said to have ‘ inherited 
all his father’s «xc< Hem <>s and none of his defects ’ 
His courage, fertility of resource, and indomitable 
resolution, cannot hi too highly jiraisuL Not the 
least wonderful of his achievements was his con 
tnving to cam on his bloody campaigns without 
incurring a penny ol debt A tiue spirit of si If 
sacrifice—though not, perhaps, foi tht highest ends - 
was in him Neva was king inou lilnral ton mis 
his subpsts In Kiltsii, when wai h.ul niaily 
ruined tlio inhibit mts, he oik » iiunttid the 
taxes for si\ months, and in I’omei un i and Nt w 
Brandeiiluug foi two yeais, while 1ns govuiuiKiit 
was c innd cm with rigid (omuimy, sni h as Kmopc 
littd ntvu btfoit witmssid Hut not only w is 
lus guvirumi lit e< onomii il, it w is tssentially r just 
Religious jicrsi uitum was unknown, mil mdu 
evciywhen prcvuhd, piuputy wissuun, md tin 
prtsswisfiu On tin otliel hand, F s f mils \\i it 
far from being ftw Film it urn had mult lmn 

Fianeh in all Ins nl< is and pi< pidncs , md m tluisi 
days, to In In mil w is to In suptu il lb w is 
utterly urn oust unis of tin gi md mti ltd toil md 
spiutu il life tint w is iboiit to sjiimg up hi 1 <t i 
many, and to miKi it igim tin guiding st u nt 
Europi, is it hid bun in tin dns of 1 nit In r lb 
was in f ut, almost ignoi mt of bisuitni ! mgiingi, 
whuh, inmioMi, lii (It spi t d as semi b u Imik , 
though bifon hi! d( ith (tin tin hid publislud his 
Ont: mu. /!< ilnlimi/iit, tinrintti nt 11 u//iu, l/ilin/thin 
m Taun\ uni nniiy ol his (nustlyius wlnlt K uit 
besides i vanity ol Uhstr work t, hid ilso gum 
to the win 111 his lnistu putt tin < '/ itn/iii of I’nn 
Pm miii Tlu mu litnitui w is ( sst nti illy oiu of 

belief md aspiration anil then foil dun to tin 
tencloncus of the royal disciph of Voltam who h id 
lcarnid fiom his in isti r to cln rish tit ram eonti in]it 
and suspinou of Ins ft How < intuit s 'J his tbs igti e 
able feature of his ihai utn nun isnl with jt us 
He declirid tht citi/di ills-, to lie distitnti iliki of 
ability and honoui, md ri lit d not on tin low of tin 
nation, but on bis aimy and puis< 1 w is nay 
Volummouo wnbi Of liis luminous winks ill oi 
whu h are wnttm m Fniuh, his d/.moiMs jmiu 
sell'll il rihstoiri <li l>nui(l(nbatii‘i, mil Histom ih 
la Guern ilt At )>t 4n<i, exhibit ptihipsilit gieitisl 
powers of eltsi upturn, but dl ivnut tilent of no 
common ordu Hu Aiadimy of lkilin, 1 j, tlu 
dinction of Fieilenck Willitm IV, bimigbt out 
a hue edition of Ins lollwtid winks m nitavo 
and quarto, 184b—18 r >l bn <1< nek lift no ( hildun 
and was suieadedby his m j*1k w , Ire Uiuk Willnm 
IT SteCirlyh, llnlnrii of 1'ieiUruk // , l’agi u 1, 
J-lietotrc dc l l' Grand (Pai 1810), Rn tit J, 
Gesch d Pn'iomwih konnjih (Bcrl 1 SO 1) 
FREDERICK WILLIAM II, m Prussia, was 
bomm 1744, and dud in 1787 Afb I i prolongid 
estrangement between his uncle and himsilf, In 
regained the good will of tlu kmg by Inn valout 
in the w^r of thi Bai nun succession m 1778, but 
although he succeeded to a well lonsolidated povwr 
and an overflowing tre isurv, hi h id not tin cap icity 
to maintain his favourable jiositum Futile or hastily 
undertaken ware wasted his resoun c s, so that at his 
death, instead of the oitiplns of 70,000,000 tliab rs 
that had been bequeathed to him, the state was 
hampered with a debt of 22,000,000 His pmlilec 
tion for unworthy favourites, the establishment of a 
strict censorship of the press, ami the introduction 
of stringent ecclesiastic enactments, alunatcd the 
affections of the people from him, although his 
-natural mildness of disposition had excited the san¬ 
guine hopes of the nation on his accession. F W 
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shared in the second partition of Poland in 1793, and 
thus gamed a considerable addition to his kingdom, 
■which, by purchase, inheritance, and other mean*,- 
was augmented during las reign by the acquisition, 
of mori ttiiiu 4(> <X)0 square miles of territory, 
and 2? miliums of inhabitants The chief internal s 
improauuiiits m this rugn won the introduction t 
of a new code of laws, ami a less onerous mode of 
raising the t ues 

l'RFDLRiriv WILLIAM III, o» Prussia, the 
son of Fluidnk William II, was born m 1770. 
lb taih took put in the idimmsliation, and, on I 
lus .mission in 1787, ho at once dismissed the 
uuwoithy intimitis of the pioiedmg reign, and 
at (omp mud bv Ins lit autiful young queen, Louisa 
of Mk kit nbuig htiilitz, m ith atom of inspection 
tin oiigh tin liunit ions pi ovine os of lus kingdom, 
with i new of invi stigatmg blit lr condition, and 
i ontnlmting to thru hail md gineral improve¬ 
ment But although F W w is will mtcntioned? 
uni m Ins mold and doimstir lelitums his con 
dint vv is (vimjiluv, In lackul the dignity and 
(oiu of will to uijir with tin difficulties of his 
position By lus ifloits to m untun an attitude 
ot mutt ilit > m tin unit Liuopuin struggle that 
hid bun i \i iti d by tlu wins and nctones of 
tin Ik mh In iw iki mil tlu distrimt of all the 
git it mti Gillum jiovuis of Europt, and dtsap- 
p'tmlul (In jH tty Gi mi ui primes, who had looked 
ujion l’nihsii as tlu ii piotictiess against foicign 

i in mu him nth Napoli on s piomiMs of support 
mil fiiditlly mb nt ions hooh rfiingdl this neutrality 
in in dli mt i with 1 t wei and foi sonu time 
Prussia pirstviidl m hi i tlislionmirnblt and solf- 
sti king poluv, wind) wis rtwirthd by the acqui¬ 
sition of llildi slu'im, l'.ulirbuin, and Munster, 
which uldul in itly 4000 s(|u irt miUs of teiritory, 
mil bill a nullum of inkdutants to the king 
dom, but it ldiLfb flu irpiitdl and systimatio 
insults nt Nipolum who dispisul V W wluh he 
piol( sstd to tre it lum ns u Irnnd, roused the spirit 
ol tht nitioii, md tlu lung siw himself obhgc*d, 
in ISO'S to igiu to i (ohm ntion with Russia, tho 
k d objiit ol wliuh w is to dim Napolum out of 
(’iimmy Acun tlu tn ubiry of Prussia lid her 
to n. du i in w fit dy with Fi uu(, by which sho 
loiiHintul to rittivt tin electorate of Hanovor, 
mil thus mvolvtd hrrsclf in i war with England 
lb. insults of Nipolum win lidoubhd iftcr this 
frt sb pi oof of F W s mdciiKion The Prussian 

ii itum, In .Kiel 1 y tlu quu ii, now uillid loudly for 
w u mil it Uu (lose of 180b, tlu king yielded to 
Hum ij ijit ds Hostilities hi pan without furthei 
(It I iy , but tin d< h it of tho Prussians at Jena, 
Lylm, mil lntdlind <onqielleil tb(n unfortunate 
mon ut li to sm for p< iu The Prussian army was 
inmhil ited, ami tlu whole of the kingdom, with the 
(\ujitmn of u ftw fortified jilius, rim lined in the 
powi i of tin Fit mil Bye tlu mtirvi ntion of the 
I* mini or Ahvnmbr of Kussi i i piacc was con- 
c hull d, know n is tin I re dy of Tilsit, by winch F- 
W lost flu gn itu part of his ri din, and waa 
ih pined of ill lmt lb< Kcmhlwii of royalty, but 
.Puongh foi tin m xt tin y< trs Ik was a mere tool 
in tht hinds of Napoli on, who su/ed every oppor¬ 
tunity of bumbling md lrrit itmg him, hi* spirit 
was not i ubilnr d, and his unre nutting efforts at this 
period t f bis life fo leorgaiyse lus enfeebled govern¬ 
ment by n< If saenbusof ry kind, endeared him 
gre itly to bis people The disastrous termination 
of Napolum’x tbissim campaign was the turning- 
j oint .a the fortunes cif Prussia, for although the 
French emperor was victorious over the Prussians 
and Russians in the battles of Llltzen and Bautzen, ’ 
which were fought noon after the deeiant^ih of 
war which F-W had made against France, to the 
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great joy of his people, in 181.), the allies were soon political opinion, was strictly circumscribed. The 
able to renew hostilities which were earned on life of the king was twice attempted, first in 
with signal success, until they filially culminated in 1 1847 by a dismissed burgomaster, named Tsohach, 
the great battle of Lupine, in wlurfi the Prussians, | and secondly, in 1850, by an insane discharged 
under their general, Uliiohcr, Limed the gr< atest. soltliu of the name of Sefeloge In 1857, F -W 
share of glory The Piute of Vienna restond to was sti/od with remittent attacks of insanity, and 
Prussia almost all hir bn mu possessions, vilull tin in ISIS he lesigned the management of public 


part taken by the Piussi.n iiiny under Bluihu in 
gaining the vntmy of Wall rloo, 1>> which N ipo 
Icon’s jiower was tmally broki u, i usi fl tin kingdom 
from its abase me nt 1 mm tbit Linn. 1 W di vob d 
himself to tin impmu mini nt tus i \b msti il btib s 


ill urs to las brothu and next hen, who acted as 
legmt of thi kingdom till lus own accession, in 
18l>0, is William f P W died in 1861 
FKE DERll’TON, th< political capital of New 
Brim iw v k, m Bi llish North Am, nci, stands on the 


but although lx ion the Imuli ir\ olutiou of 1S»() bank ot tho St lolin, tin Insist liver la tlio 

Prussia had ic cove red Ik i old position in ic^ud ptnvmo Jt is 5(# milts to the north-west of the 


to material piospmty it home mil politn it urn pi mupal Hiijioit vi bu h hi ars tin n une of the stream 
Suleration nblovd, flu king idlnu d too stin tty to tin ,.i J( , v , mi ntmncd, mil it is itself neissibh to vessels 
Old German id- is of ihsolutism, to gi int hw pi oph ■ ot r )0 tons populitmn is about W)00 In addi 

more than tin smith si possibh unnimt ot jx>Jit n if , tion to tin public buildings, a hull J 1 ’ possesses os 
fiborty Ife hid inilml ptniinsul to est. ibluli i. y K „ [t ooveiunu nt it i imtums the university 


representative constitution tm 


si it ot gnveiiimi nt it i imtams the university 
Kings l olli gi, w hn.lt nnlcpi udeutly of otbor 


dom, but tins promis, In wholly upinlntul win n I Itvm , ( Ts rorcms fimil the ligislitiue an annual 
temindeil ot it, ami imtuy i-.t iblislu d tin /mn 1 ,,, ul (, of i'’(lOD 
atUmh, or Piowm.il Estit.s, , lout mslituti.m, | 


devoid ot all elhitiu powii 11 is support of tlm | 1' HE DEKIIvSH ALL), a fortifii d seaport^of Nor> 

liussian £o\<rniiii nf m its sin*imiviy iw tliods ol i " in tin <l< mmi tm* nl (tint) oi Smiluicn, Btandflion 
uushmir n volution u y ti ndc ik n s in 1VI ind, h< vv< d * 1 ) 1 ,ub ^ c ' Mv 1,11 sm, 'l m u S\v« dish border, 
his ibsolnio ttmhmus, tnd Jus dn nl oi him ill lboilt ^ hO imhs bouth south < ist of ( Joistiania It 
principle h F W \v is ltiou tlnn oik c_ iiubiodcd bt - uitifully situ it iind w tt IU -'*t, < \\ til built 
with the* iioim , cm account ot his viol itnm ot tin , town, \jitk sc\uil i lsoirn cdiiiccs Its hai hour 
roiucird.it He concluded the A .< xi (’c mi in com ! ,s lt V la^^tusscK ini\ U sifely 

liurtu.1 k unic known is the* Znlhntm (see Lm T" U '\ ftnfl lob ? ter f 

man A ), winch <nyiun»d the (nnu.iii customs ind ! .°F * Mn,, fh c ast of the town stinds 

data's in Kcord.inci \uth chic uiulonn systc in JLc fhc foiticss ol l it c‘» ukstic n on i ju ljiondiculir 
died in 18U) lock *00 ittt hi^h J his foititsH, though oitoii 

■u'in«mn>iou xrir , T aw txt i» tssmltul his iu\ci Act lacii t.akc'ii Wlnh laying 

FllKDiSHjrK W1LLIAM ]Y, oi J'kussia, . ... A * 4 VT r ^ 

. ,i c . A , i i- y »,,• sic hi to v i*a< rikstcc w iliailcs All ot hwede n anus 

son ot the fc>u going,'was ) >oi n Oi tola i J> !/*)> Hi . ,? A ir -.o i. . . . „ _ - „ 

i -j . , , . i e xi . i killed. 1 < IS m cnnmu nun ltion ot which event an 

lUirt broil caic fully educate d, w is icmd ot tin society' . lt i . , , , , „, . * 

c x , * j , , , , , , i one ink \\ is i use il, m 1 M 4 , hi ion the simt wiicrc. no 

oE lrariu d men, md mis i Jibe i ii pittem ol ut . n 1 1 


principle h F \V \v is niou tlnn once ciuhiodcd j ' 1 be uitituU> situ it 
with the* pope, cm account nt Ins wolitnm ot the , toicn, vvicli sc\n il t u 
concordat He conclmhd the pt it Ctmiu) com ! 1S ( ^‘‘bent in it tl la: 
nurcialhiguc known is tin* Zothnim (sec Oik 1 111001 u .?' y 

man A ), v\luch c>rpiuic»d the (..1111,111 customs md i * n l > 1 ^ ^ ^ i Mn,, ‘ 

duties in ic c ord.mci with one uiulonn systc in JLc ^hc foiticss ol licc >uU 
died in 18 U) mik too bit high 1 

FREDEUK’K WILLIAM IV, oi Piujssia, ,,,siul . lu . h \ s ’VV 1 
son ot the fim going, was bom Oi foliu 1, 1,')) Hi , ,r , 


and literatim Hi ivlulntid mm Ii ot lus fitlnis 
vaeill vfum uid lustilnJitv oi puipn.i , mil ulthnii'h 
lie In gin 1 iim leign (Jnm 7, IS 10) li> gi voting iiunoi 
reforms, and piomimn » l idu il eh mgi s ut i bluiil 
cbaiitfei,lu vlwvys on inic ph i <n otlui ■ i uli il 


El! I’E LKNCIT [Firmin'. Jin min) By custom 
of nit mi in nuns m I nj md, i widow u vs entitled 
to dowel out oi tin 1 mils wlinhwiri held liy hoi 


cbai u lei, In vlwvys on OIK jb i <u otlui . Mil, .1 1 p'S'm.l in Sue ig, (.| v 1 In some p) v. i s, the Widow 
the fulfilment of this, pi, dg, 11 , w vs miss,ss, ,1 tl,< m the h .If mil tin like -f«m enln■ et 

by high but Mgi., nli is ol tin (’hiistim st it, ’ ,‘" ,,n (‘ ° L,tt ll0 -'>) Ibis right is railed 

and shewed tlnougli lib i stiong find, my to 1 hmmts, to distinguish it from other^dowers, 

mystic pntism Tin mu nl, i to vvlm h In nillunil J 1 ’ 1 '- 01 ' 11 ' : l ItnH, 'uthout my let of the 

with constivniy wmh that ol i union ot all (n ninny busli mdsm issigniiieiit ot the bcu (Co Litt 94 , b) 
into on. gieit body, ot which In often d lnmsi.lt to !' ^' P"" r ' t V Wl(l °" "’ 10 !»■» tilted her free 
bu till Liuil. md In id If. , in oui ig, ,1 tin din.hu s | 1,1 u, h >>V tb, custom ot some manois, pemuttial 
of Holst, m vnd iSlesvig m thur lusuriei turnuy ' '' J <u ’ 1 ' H1 rl -'P At Last and West Enbome, 
movennut, and suit tumps to ass.st tlnn. igmest, th ' <011,,t > of links, md also in the manor of 
Hontnatk but In soon vb u.don, d then e vus,, vnd | <’!'ullewortb, m tin same county, and at Torr in 
being displeased with tin l. volntmi.i.y , b n vetei oi , D( ' ,m )f t,JI "<omnut ineontineniy, she for- 
the Frankturt But, u lusul to inept th, a f, its bm , st vie y,t it fclu will come into the court 

orown vvhuli it olltiid turn [lit lonspnnus m ''' t ‘ lt nunoi lining bu kwird on a lilack ram, with 
Prussian Poland wcie suppn id with imuli li^oui , ' " ,s * u * 1,1 1 hand, aurl will npeat certain verses 

and tin jiopulai moyenuiit winch tollouul tin 1 ( ,llou lmmkibh loi then jiLnnness than'their 
I'Vdldl levoilltion of lhl\ w vs at lust nut by l 'h be vey ), tin stew lid is bound by tin custom to 


at that time esptcmllj obnoxious to the libuals, In 
was obligi d to i omply w it!i then w ishos Coustitii 


thi king with ii solute oppontion, but when tin ’ l ' lnl i; ,j. K1 hir fiee bench (bowel s Interpreter, 
people pirsisted hi demanding the nmoval of ibe . ' 1 lid7, to)) 

troops from tlio capit it, and niton id then demand 1 FltEE t’HTfltCH OP 80OTLANT), the name 
by stonnuig the iisinil md s>. i/ing on tin pilau nssunud by those who at the ‘ Bisrujition of the 
of the Ptineo of Puist.ii (tin present king), who w vs list iblrdiul Oliuieh of Kcotliiul, ni 1841, withdrew 
at that time espteially obnoxious to the libeiaks, Li fiom uuineetum yvith the state, and iormed theia- 
was obligid to iomply with then wishes Coustitii stives into a distinct religions community, at the 
ent vsseinlilies w eie convoked, only to be dissolved Him, tmiei 1 vinimg to represent the histone church 
wlieu the king le'eovtiul his funner aceurity r ot , ol SiotUnd, as maintaining the pnmlple-a for whidh 
powei, and ntw constitutions wine fianicd and it lias i ontended since the Retorinatmu 
sworn to, and tmally inodihed or withdriwn After] (It is propn to state that, m iccordance with a 
the complete tciinitiation of the it volution in Ger , method adopted in other i ases also m this work, ~tho 
many, the revolutionary mendieis of thu Assembly present article is written by a number of the chuioh 
of ISIS wt re piosecutiil and floated with severity, | to which it relates, and is an attempt to exhibit the 
the obnoviouH ‘jnctiatic pirty and tba nobility vuw of its jinnuplcs and position generally tdken * 
wore reinstated in then former induenco at court, by those witlun Its own pale ) _ * 

oaa the freedom of the press and of religious and There is no difference between the F C of S, 
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the Established Church m the Standards which they 
receive, and all the laws of the church existing 
and an force pnor -to thi Disruption, are acknow¬ 
ledged as still binding m the one os much as in the 
-other, except in so fai as they may since have been 
repealed The same Presbyterian constitution sub¬ 
sists in both churches, with the same classes of 
office-bearers and gradations of church courts The 
F C , indped, professes to maintain this constitution 
and church government iu a perfection impossible m 
thepresuil circumstances of the Ebt ihlislu cl Church, 
because of acts of jiarh.uwnt by winch the Estib 
bailed Church r tiamnnlkd ,iud interventions of 
■civil authority to wlm h it is habit And flu whole 
differenei beta ten tin F C mil the 1'stibhshed 
Church relites to tin consent and Rubniihsion ot tlu 
Established (’huu h to this i ontl ol o) tin 11 \ il j>ow < i 
in things ahull the T C it gonkc as belonging not 
to the jirovmci of civil gm < i unit lit but to tin 
church of (.bust md to its olhit beutis mil tmilts, 
as doming authority ftom Him so tint tin tonlio 
vorsy is olti a (lest ribt d ,ia ichjk c ting tin JJiodihi/> 
of ChnU oi tin kuh/'/twi ol (’/in*/ It is to Is 
bonu in mind lioutui tbit the doitmu of tin 
hiaelshiji of Christ mu bis thuicli is si t torlb in 
tht W< stnim&tc i stintl.iul , is hilly iimfcssid both by 
the Establish! d ( lnm.li mil by tin F C ol Suit! mil, 
the only (jnt stion bt Iwt tn tin in is win tlu i oi not 
tin existing iilitions of Hit 1 ' iblislinl I lmiili ot i 
Scotland to tin st iti ,r< tonsislint with tlu. tint 
maintenance .uul junto il (yliiblnni ol tins dm 
tnno Ami tin epic tnmdots not dnntly itliti (o' 
Vuluntm i/Hin (i| y 1 Thou who t oiistilnh tl tin 1 
F C of S m 1S1 1 firmly behind tint the thunk' 
might lit count ctul with tin t-titi, ami mint I 
countenance and sujijmrl iiom it, to tin odv.intigi 
of both, wdnlst liny mint mud tint tlnrt must 
not, foi tin foil, i ot my jppaitnt In mill (’owing 
fiom sucli count t tnm, bt mysnutitc ol (lit unit 
pcndcnce oi sell goy,inintnt of tin chinch, is the 
kingdom of Christ, diming its tyisttim, ninm 
ation, and liws front Him \oi ins my chanyt 
of opinion on this suhjot 1 btt n liiamft tt d 

The "VVcstnnnstt i ConhsHiim of Tilth asst i 1 1 
‘tint tlicic is no ofln 1 In id of tin dumb bul tin 
Lord .lesim Ohnst,’ uni tint ‘the Lord Ttsus.us 


1688, an act ratifying the Westminster Confession 
of Faitli itself, and incorporating with the (Statute 
law of the realm all its statements concerning' the 
province of chinch-judicatories and that oF'jths 
civil magistrate, and the bounds of thou- respective 
powers 

The rights ami puvikges of the Presbyterian 
Cliurcb ol fet otlnnd, guirvnteed by thn Revolution 
Bottlement, wen exjuutsly si cured by the Treaty 
ot F moil, and jtolouslj reserved from tho jxiwer 
of tin Ihvtisli ji.uliament yet witlun hvo years 
otteiw anls, whin ,)acobit< lounseht jirovailad ID 
tin coiufc ot Cmen Anne an aot waH jiassed for 
the ltstontion oi ji,itionagi' in Scotlmd, with the 
design oi idi among tlu ,1 at olutc mteit st by render¬ 
ing muiish is moic dcjiendtnt pn tin nmtociacy, 
ami It ss stiunums idv motes of tin most liberal 
print ljth h then know u Thin act- soon became 
tin t uu ol stub within tin Chunk of Scotland, 
olid ot si ji tuition Itoin it , t (let ts wluih have con* 
tinuillj lmiiisul to tlu jutsint iliv How the 
dun<h it lusi ( uncsHy piotistul against the uot, 
how this puitist griwlii illy hi conn formal, and was 
it last itlmijuislud how tlu chinch mints them 
stlus btt inn most in tin in ( uiying out, the 
st tt It nurd (d jut stub is, notw itliHtamlmg all opjjo- 
slum ot (ongitgitions ok jimiils to which it 18 
i innudi In 11 1o .tlhiili It is niijioitaut, however, 
tniibsuit tii it m >11 tin 1 iiftilt t incut ot tilt I lights 
„mu to jntituK bv tlu it t ot 171 during the 18th 
i uul (<insulti ibh jimt ot tlu Itttli, no dnect 
invasion of tin* titltsiustu.il provime took jiloce 
on Uu juit of < i\ i! itiiirls m oi tin ( ml power , tho 
jmst nt ition by tlu jution was rigiuded ob convoy¬ 
ing i tiyil i i n ht if mod to tlu lit mint or emolu- 
iiu nts only whilst flic i hutch t ourls proceeded 
v ithout iistiomt m tin niduition of ministers, and 
in i ft \v instunisit b ijiju lied til if tlu bcmibu and 
tlu ji istoi tl ofhei yn it disc oniloift d by the ojijiceute 
dtt mums of tlu ii\il and tttlisii»tu il totnto And 
ntn flu ‘foitnl st ttli mints ’ in which tin fullest 
i (kit w is gut u by tlu tluncli courts to tin will ot 
pi tutus, win it t omplisin tl on oidmg to tlu aiu lent 
lorin, njion tin mil ol tin jt iiisluoiurs, inviting the 
jo, hi oli, fob, linn lnmntit, although tin call was 
i nnu foim in flu word i ol It) < *li dim l s, ‘the 


King uul 111 ul of his t limt li, h ith tlu icm ijijiointi d < spit t tl must nt t t i ft w, and (lime often the tneie 
a government in tin h ml of t him h ollu c i , distiml tlubJt t of ljiiimh’ 

from the civil nii'mtiitt ’ it o«ciibcs to tluse Winn tin ‘Moderate’ jurty, long dominant m 
church offii t rs tin light of uniting in ‘synods m tlu (niuiil Asst inhly of the Chunk ot Scotland, 
counuls,’ wkifk it ifkrms to lie ‘on ojdinv ,c of ■ bit uin igun tlu minority m Jb»4 ( the accession of 
God,’ oud lc jin sent ( tlu eyircisi of (hunk dm j tin J' v mg( In il ’ pally to jiowei was at once 
eiplinc os mtrustid to tlum ns wilt os tkc lnmibtiy | signalisid ky mi atti nipt to lentou tke call to 
of the word oud b,k lanunts It e'ribis to tin j ( Ifn uy 'Hus w.n don* ky tin (omouK Veto Law , 
civil magistrate mink jiowii and mnny duli-yion ( by wbnh it was <lu 1 irid ‘ that it is a fundamental 
cerning things spintud, but n<> jiowii in or ou i | 1 iw ot this <linn It tint no pistol- sk ill lu intruded 
these tilings tkemsihis And ill tins w is (ijni’ly ion uiy cemgicgitwm ccmtiuy to the will of tho 
the doctrine of tin Church of Siotland bifou the piojik,’ uul t n u t'd m oldei to give olhetto tills 
Westminster Confession w i< (runjulid Tlu suj, jinm ijilt, tint i solunn dissent ol a mijonty of 
port which, m many jiut-i of l urojii, prim *s gavi to j inak lit ousel f iimlu h, un nilie is ot flu vacant con 
the cause of tin llctoim item, md Ike r ire imist uu ( gr* gallon, and hi full ( ommiinion with tin eliureh, 
thatstatts as well as ilm>( his wi n shall mg off th( shill In diuiud suiln u nf gioimd ioi tlu rejection . 
fetters of Remit, led in mmy ease, to a confounding I of flu jiKSfiitu 1 hi \ t to Law thus determined 
of the civil and thi spiritual 'Jin Church of I ratlin how stion r an <x]iie-t ion ot dissent by the 
Scotland aceomjilisln d its < m mcijiutnm trom Jtonu ’ jiiii-dimm r, should 1» nijuisiti to in validate a 
not with the co ojieratmn of tlu civil jiowei, but J i ill, th m how stiong on ( xpt* hsioji of assent should 
in spite of its resistance , ind itterthc Reformation, ! be ucjui iti to give it validity, a circumstance 
the Scottish Reformers and tlu tr successors weic ! which was afterwuds much turned to account tn 
compelled to a closer study otthnr jinnriplce, by the (ontiov ray , as if tl ( into win a new and uucon- 
contmued attempts of the cml rulers to assume J stitutmuol jinnupk lntniduud, although it WM 
authority over all the internal iffurs of the church icirtunly ulojited a-, flu loost extreme mode of j 
But amidst their struggles, tlu Pnsbytmaiis of 1 giving effect to tin onl principle wlinh the &W j 
Scotland so far prevailed as to obtain at different dockrtd. 

femwi important acts of parliament in ri-c ogmtion of The some General Assimldy by which the Veto > 
their principles, and ‘ratification of the liberty of Art was jiassed, is memorable for the assertion of 
the true kirkand finally, after the Revolution of the constitutional principles and whereat powers of 
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the church iu another important particular, the the only course open to them was to retire from 
admission of the mimstcA of ‘chapels of case’ to their position by the sacrifice of the emoluments 
the same ecclesiastical status with the ministers of and benefits of an establishment And this they did 
endowed parishes, in consequence of which they at the meeting of the General Assembly on 18th 
became members of <lmi< h courts, and had districts May 184.1 Headed by Dr Chalmers, l)r Welsh, 
assigned to them quoad ianii, with the full parochial and others of the most eminent for piety, learning, 
organisation eloquence, and usefulness m the church, they left 

The Veto Aet was soon the subject of litigation j the appoint* d place of meeting of the General 
in the Court of Session A conflict aiost whu.li in ' Assembly, St Audrtw’s Church, Edinburgh, and 
various forms agitiUd tin whole of Scotland, inti | piocmkd to another nlnci, previously prepared, 
which, erelong, iclitccl is much to tin status of! '1 infu Id H ill, • 1 inonnnlls, where, in the midst of a 
chapel ministers is to tin lights of prcsintos to ! pt< at concourse of pi npk, tin first CJcneial Assembly 
parishes, anil imbed invoJvicT the whole question j ol flu F C of S w is immediately constituted, 
of the relations of mil md tuhsiidu d pow.is, it, md l)r Clialmt is was unanimously called to the 
least as far is tin hstiblislml fhuuli w is con chur as its modelator horn hundred and seventy* 


ccrncd The first cast cirrucl into tin 11 ll < 
was that ot i jnc a ntituin to Amhtirudi 


foni unniitcrs lenouneid tluu coiimetion with the 
J-stiblisluiunt, ind along with them a great body 


which the call to tin presentee w is signed by only of its eldeis and numbers 

two panshioncis, wdulst ilinosf ill who we ic entdlid | liumeilutc steps were tikeei for completing the 
to elo so a< (ending to tin Vito Aet < une fuiw ml 1 oigamsitiou of the F C, mil t xtcnding it as much 
to de claie the ir (lisse ut l'he decision of the Com I is possible into even elistiiet of Nmtlind The 
of Session, whn h, upon m appi il, w is ifhirrudby , fou thought ol Di (‘li ihm is had alre uly dt vised the 
the House of Lends, w is to tin elbet tint tin , 1 si srt Mahon Find (q v ) Tin F 0 undertook 


rejection ot tin pUHCiitee on flu giouinl of this ' lioni the hist the eontimn el support of ill the mis- 
dissent w is illegal the opinions ol tin judges in sums previously eurnelon by the Clmich ot Seot- 
thc heottish eouit wen indeed divided , but those , 1 md uni ill the mission me s liistiiuel to declare 
in actoiilance with whub the pidgnunt w is pin J then idluunec to the bite Cliuieh An ‘cduca 
nouncid, asseited the light of the' end eourts to 1 lion He lie me ’ w is soon iftciw nils unde it iken, win n 
rtmew ami e ontiol all pi on e dings of e Inn til e ourf , 1 it lie g m to be found it liu isli sclioolinasters weie 
a powi r wine ll it w is spe e ilily itte mpti <1 to put feuth 1 < |< ctcel tiom tlmroi . fen thill adhirinu to the 
in other (usi s, to the e\ti lit of n quiiing pn sbj Lm s I I 1 ’C , md (o!h r/e s fo (lit 1i lining of ministers wore 
to protoe el to till si Itle mi nt 111 qil ilificd pu scute e s j foiniele el ill Ldmbmgh (.lisgowg mcl Aberdeen 
without n spe 1 1 to tin opposition of comii g itiems j t'onsnlci ibh opposition was at first ixpuicntedon 
intirduting tin idnussiiiu ot miinsfus to pistoril the put of Lunlowiiii , who icfuseelto grmt sites 
charges cvm win u no qui stum of e moliunt nts w is tm e hint In s and oflu l buildings , but this giadu illy 
involved mtii ilu ting 11n qminit mhiii division ol 1 give w ty, although not Until mm h h irdship had in 
parish* s or any iminv itiem on the existing ht ite ot m uiy < ese s n suite il fiom it The lutte rness of feel- 
a Jill ish is to p tstm il Mipe i inti nde net mil tin fug whole it hist existed between the Fstablishcel 
juusdit turn anil elise qiline of the knle session min t'luuili of Seotl md utul tile F (’ bis jusseil eway 
dieting i linn h (emits fimn jiimimnu mg e e e le si istn il fo i di _ri i wine h imild si mdvliue been e xputed 
censures, nud sus[iending en livokmg them wlnn in so shott i time uni the lv in mmy who hope to 
prOrioune eel, uiteidiituig mnnsLis tiom jut «h see the questions hitmen (him nine ibly discussed 
mg the* gospel and horn idinunsti ling the suit mil settled 

incuts within icitiin puislus, eh le imnung who In 1S62 the mimbe t of mimsti ml ih uges ill the 
should md who should not be tie e me el entitled to F (’ 


w is 810 


mt and vote m Goniril Assimblns imlotlui limits 
of till ihurcli ami otliir sue h things wholly sub 
veisni of the independence of the ilmitb, and 
reducing it, if icquoseed in to tin i onditmn ot ‘ i 
crcatun of the stite ’ 'liny wtn not, howiver, 
acquie’seed in mil iltliough in oni instance 


in also numorous 


‘jiu le lung slitions,’ in wined) pie idling is rcgulaily 
m mil um el ami otlu i oidinanies ue administered 
umln the cue oi pie shy tints Ml of these would be* 
pioyidid with lniinstirs of thin own, if the means 
it tin ilisposil ot tin elumh admitted of it, and 
some m tillni in continually being added to the list 


uumsteis wire brought to the bit of tin t'oiut of of liiinisteuil ihargis Tin whole sum raised for 
Session, anil le'pioyed lm ilisre girding its autliontyg uligious mil edin itional pmposts by the F C of S 


then protest against its * 1 mix to luthonty w is 
main tamed enn there, and in the fir gre itir 


up to A1 iuh 1801, oi m about 18 years lias been 
ibout tl.'Hf.h’iO, or rither more than £307,000 a 


ltumbti of mstanns, its mtudiits were* hiokm yiai In this are included the sums deyoted to 
without any attempt bung mult to t ill those who ! tin tuition of tlnuehis, manses, school buildings, 
ditl so to account It is unpos able luu to enter into colli gts, &r Tin Sustentation Fund foi the year 


. impels able hue to enter into colli gts, &r Tin fsustcntation Fund foi the year 


the details of tins stiuggh , winch w is bioeight to a i tiding 30th Mirdi 1861 imounted to £113,402, 
final issue by tlu judgment of tin House of Lends 17s 7 it the missionary and educational funds to 
m August 1842, affirming a dee it t of the Court of £62 487, 4< r nt 


Session, which leqitneil tin pit shy tery of Auchtei 
ardur to take tlu orehn.iry ste ps tow ai els the settle 


Suite 1813, thi history of the F C lias boon gene- 
r illy that of jie iceful progress It has been agitated 
by internal questions respecting tuo administration 


lnent of the jircsentee to Auelitcr ireler, without, by internal questions respecting tae admimstration 
regaid to the dissent of the parishioners The law ’ of the Sustentation Fund, the propriety of having 
of the land being thus decided by the supreme ' only one college or more than one, &c , who h are of 
court to be such as they could not with good con j nonpar itivcly little interest to those beyond its own 
sueneeiomply with and parliament having rejected i pile, but which have produced no jiermanent dm- 
an application, m the foi in of a ‘ Clum of Right,’ sums, anil have either reached or advanced towards 
for an act such as would have reconciled the j a peaceful solution. Latterly, however, it has again 
dutu s of then position according to the law of the . he en brought into a litigation in the Court of Session, 
land in the church by law established, with what in which, according to the belief of its members, its 
they believed to be their duty towards Christ anil fundimental principles are involved The minister 
accoidmg to Ins liw , it now seemed to the greater of the F C at Cardross, in Dumbartonshire, having 
munboi of the ministers and ciders holding the been charged with immorality, and suspended by 
principle of tho independence of the church, that the General Assembly of 1888, had recourse to the 
set 



FREE CITIES—FREE PORT. 


Court of Session, on the alleged ground of irregu¬ 
larity m the proceedings of the ecclesiastical judi¬ 
catories. de m anding tho suspension of the sentence, 
and being on this account summarily deposed by the 
General Assembly, ho raised an action m the Court 
of Session, not only claiming damages, but to ha\ e 
the sentence rescinded and found null and void 
The ease has not yet (May 1862 ) liceri brought to a 
conclusion, and no opinion tin thercfoie bo safely 
expressed as to its probable results or effects 

FREE CITII'S the name gi\ tn to those German 
towns, Hamburg Bremen, Lubce, and 1 rank furl 
on-the Maine, 11111011 arc of thcmsclvts sovmigu 
states and members of tin (unnan tonftdtn ition 
They art remnants of the oni 1 numeious Imjxmd’ 
cities, or cities not subject to my Mipeimi loiil 
but immuh itcly undci the <mpnc 1 In y obt uni d 
their privileges and distinctions, on account of aiding 
the cmpuoi ig mist his ariogant nobles, liy and 
clerical, or by jiui chase 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS Si e 1 ’iuas 

FREEHOLD, 1 Via IF ov (hbtium tun minium, 
frank tencmint) Util istites in J nglaml 111 tin 
prcsint diy ue divided into fin hold mil topy 
hold By fmliold projicrty is nn mt all 1 st ib 
which owi no duty 01 stivne to my lonl but 
the king Whit lie now kn ivv 11 as estates ol irn 
hold win, unilii tin fiudil system ib 111 nunatid 
fxank tent meats liny vuii In Id 1 \ the honoui 
able tenuie of hiu^lit s Suim p| v ) md 1 hi 
S wage (q \ ), anil im,lit hivi Inn bi Id < ttln i 
of the clown 01 of 1 subpit But the stituti ot 
Quia rmptoiti li iv 111 iliolisbed sul 111b ml ition ill 
freihold istites 1 Mept tllos which line Lee n 111 Id 
of subjects sinei tin turn < l 1 dwai 1 1 , iri now 
held of the crown A fin hold ist ill must lit m 
I'stuto in fee, m till, 01 iol life ill other isliti 111 
land, as 1 states for yi us, are t ill* d eh ill* 1 mti lists 
An estate ot ficthold lould in gum il lit <11 iti d 
only by Incry of sv.uk of In flint nt (i| v ) I’y 
the doctrine of tin ft mid liw, no p< non wli > bid 
an estati of less dm ition thin foi Jus own ldi 01 
for the life of auothii mm, vv is nmsiduid to In 1 
freeholdii , anil 110111 hut 1 fieeholdn w is nm 
bidered to hint pos-u ssum of the 1 uul \ It 11 mt tin 
years, &c, vv is legvrded is lieldmg possi ssum for 
the fiichuldir '1 be puss, ssu 11 if tin frnlioldir 
might, how 1 v e 1, he deb itnl by tin wion^ful ait il 
tho tenant, foi 1 timsut of p< ssission 01 livery of 
sasino by thi tcnuit would dnist flu frnloldir 
anil leavi him to lus Bight of 1 ntry (q v ) 'Jins 
effeit of a feoHhunt l>y wiong w is ahoiishul by 8 
and 9 Viet c 106 , s f B« foie tin turn of Hmry 
VI, all freehohleis well mtitlnl ti voti on thi 
ejection of a knight of the shin, as they still miy 
for the appointment of eoronti But by 8 lieu V 1 
t, 7 , the famous stitute w is passed whuh still in 
gieat measure icgulatis the county cleiturns, and 
enacts that no ficehuldtr shall \cti who cannot 
spend from his freihold at least IDs a year By 
2 Will IV c 4 >, s IS this qualifieition is eon 
turned as to all ficehol Is of inlu 1 it nice, and to ft* t 
^holders lor life in actual .011 up ition, or who have 
acquired their lands by 10linage, marriage sitth 
meat, devise, or promotion to any benefice or ofbee • 

FREEHOLD LAND SCHEME had foi its 
object to enable mechanics, artisans, and other per 
sons belonging to the lower classes, to purchase a 
piece of freehold land, of such yearly value as to 
entitle the owner to the dative franchise Irre¬ 
spective of any political obji 1 1 , benefit building 
societies now exist in most of the greater towns of 
this country, and are believed to lie of great service 
fes the labouring-man. See Benefit aocnt r uae . 


| FREE LANCES were roving companies of 
knights and men at-nrms, who, after the Crusades 
hud ceased to give them employment, wandered 
from state to state, selling their set vices to any lord 
who was willing to purchase their aid in the per* i 
pctual fiudR of the middle ages They played fm 
most piommuit put m Italy, whcie they WWO 
known as t omlotticii (q v ) 

FREEMAN vmj FREEDMAN In the most 
guural uuptitiiin of these funis, tho hist implies 
oik who Ins mini ill d the lull pmih gin and lnimu- 
mtiis ol I lti/i lisliip flu Bitond, oiw will) has been 
ib In 1 ml liom tin n shunts of honihige, but who, 
usiillly, is not pi md in a position of full social or 
i veil polite il tqu ihly with linn who was horn free, 
Though flu winds an lyutouic (bung composed ot 
li 1, im , mil maun 1 mm or human bung), the 
tlislmi lion bifvvun them th] ends on tin constitu¬ 
tion of liom m soeii ty Tin equivalent tor fietman 
(/</«; homo), uuhul, <oinpii lumled all elassis ot 
iliosi who wm imtslivis, but tin distinction heio 
pointid out w is piisiivul by the applet ition of the 
tt tin hi'/min', to linn who w is bum fire (damn, 

I 11 ) mil of hht 1 tm 11 s to lnni who, being born 

in si ml mb, w is 1111 mi iputi <1 1 01 tin further 

ih vi Input ut ol this huIiji 1 1 is 11 ganls tin classical 

II items ot mtiquity, s< ( ,Siam in, Cm/tv As 
tin mg mis ition of Bom in him u ty suivived the 
1 nmilsiiiis ol tin mulilli igis to a f 11 gicater 
(\tiut in tin towns (si 1 Mimiiiuw, MuNjeiiAi, 

( mu vvii si) thin m tin lain I waul ilistmtH, whiro 
tin nistituti ms ol budality almost 1 utuoly super- 
Hiibil it it is m tin hoiollgh md othil nm till ipal 
1 1 pm it 10111 of tlin u nully, md ot loiitmiutal 
I uiopi, th it hi still Imil h< nun, 01 pi thons inlunt- 
mgiu u qiiiim n by ubqtfntn, purchase 01 appri nticc- 
slup, tin lights ol iiti/cmbip Ric I iu rviAN s Bon, 
But tin 11b 1 of 1 fn t m m w ih by no mi 111s 111 iiiliar 
t > tin Bom m 01 Uomimsiil popul ition of Europe, 
in tin mutiny, it liilongnl to tin couHtitutlim ot 
sonety in ill tin Indo (, 11111 inn n items Amongst 
tliosi bi ancle s 1 f them (ominonJy know 11 is I eiitomi,, 
it w is gint 1 illy Insiil on tie possi Hsem of some 
| 01 tuui of the soil 111 \ light S ixoti J upland, the 
iuiniin win tin 1 led into ti i|s (q v) and Boris 
(q V 1 < r I li mt s (q v ) Set ( 11 l/l s 

1 lei’,EM AN S ROLL By r i ami « Will JV c. 
76 , mrnmnnly < i 1 Jm| flu Munii ipal (’orjiorntiong' 
Act, whuh pi u ul tie t input iti towns, or, as they 
m <h nominati il tie liiuoughs tnuim iitul in tho 
hi bi dubs A ami B 1 1 , 111 ally all tlu boroughs in 
Ingluul mil Wall s < xii ]it 1 oiuhm under on* uul 
foi m 1 oiistitution, adistue tern is math (s 2 ) between 
the I ii 1 mm’s Boll mil the Bmgcss Boll Every 
>1 * soil who, if tie let hvd not pissed, would, as a 
uiigiss 01 fti< man, hivi enjoyed, or might have 
it quire d, tie nghf 1 f voting in tin cb< firm of mem- 
bus of pailiunuit, is to Ik in til bd to enjoy or 
acquit 1 such light an In 11 tofon \nd it is further 
nee ted (s tint tie town (Ink of 1 ich borough 
shall mike out a list, to 1 « < died tin J'tiiman’t) Boll, 
of all jiirsoiis idmittnl buigissis or firemen, for 
flu purpose of meh nscrvul lights as aforesaid, as 
d Mnguisbfel from tie bingissis niwly created by 
the urt, mil entitled to tie rights which it newly 
confers, them last ire to be uitinel on another 
loll, to 1 1 c tiled the Bury mx Bolt Roe Bukcijbhs. 

FREEMASON, FPJ3EMASONRY See 
Ala so v , Masons, f 11 tu 

FREE PORT (Ital porti franco), is a harbour 
■when the ships of all natum may enter on paying 
a moderate toll, and load and unload Free porta 
form depots where goods are stored at first With¬ 
out paying duty, these goods may then he ei the r 
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re-shipped fear export on paying a jnore transit- 
duty, or they may pay the usual full customs of 
the oountiy, and he admitted for home conaumj)- 
tion Free ports thus facilitate transit trade, and 
form, as it ■were, a foioign deduct within a state 
See Warehousing Symmi 
FREE SPIRIT, Bjcitiu'IS of the, a fanatical 
sect of the middle igt s, w Inch was very gene rally 
{though sometimes smelly) diflusod ovti Italy, 
France, and Germ my, L tivi < n the 13th and 11th 
centuries They took then nunc ftum the ‘tieedmu 
of spirit ’ which tin v c 1 time d, in virtue ol the winds 
of 8t Paul (Romm , mii 2, 14), minitauung th it 
the true sons ol God are e xempt iioin suhjeetion 
to the law Tiny 1 |»P» uul first m Alsiee, in the. 
early part of the 1 ith I , mil ittiue.teel notice 1>\ 
their singtil ir ittne uni the ir f in vticil proe e e dings, 
traversing the count)v m Hoops, uiompanud by 
women, with vv Iioin, undei tin n mu ol sisli is the y 

t ved in the gicitcst limilnmty 'I lien doe tunc 
as a species of pintliiistn mystic ism, whie h the y 
applied with iemless consistcmy to ill the dituls 
of the moral obllgitions lhe\ lx hi, ire ending to 
Mcalumi, who has collicleel tin oiunid iiithonties, 
* tliat all tilings e mnnali fioni God uni m ill it u rt 
bunk into Him tint iituuul “mils ne put ol 
the Prune Hung, tint the w hole' uin\e tx< is God , 
that n man, ley turning his thought, him ml, 
is united imxplie ildv with the Fust Cause, iml 
becomes mu with. Him , anil th it those who lie so 
liniwmd in tin voitex of tin Duty atliin to pu 
feetiietdom mil arc divesfci d not only ol the lusts, 
hut even of the inclinets, ol iiatmi ’ From these 
prniuples, they mb m cl tint the free mm, thus 
absorbed in God is himselt God, and i son of God, 
in the sum House in which ( hrisl is called the'.Sim 
«t God, mil tint, is mull lie is i use el dime' ill 
lawn, human mcl eIrvin , to such a dcgiee that, 
atcoiding to Home of tin in, * 11n unlld t mine nmol 
Sill, do wii it lie mav , i itlu l bee lie e the soul being 
edevnted uul hie ueh el with tin (bum n ituie, is no 
lunge'] allot till by the u lions ol the body, in 
because the emotions of tin soul, iftu siuh union 
beconn ui ie ility tin lets mil ojeuitiems ol God 
hinneelf, and tluieloic, though ippmnlly cumin il, 
and coniiaiy to tin Jim ate ie illy gooel mil holy, 
bemuse God is above ill 1 iw ’’ ’I Ju si hi isphunous 
uul uiimmal pnneiplis iinridihle as tluv miy 
il]iptar au ixtriutcil by Moslium pirtly liom Hit 
books of till sect partly bom tin elc ceric sol He my, 
Archbishop of Cologne, by whom they won eon 
demned J’linuplc s sueli ih tin si die w down upon 
the scot the anil of tin stite as well is the euimnts 
of tile chill eh Tv o St et ol tin time Hiitlc rul so lime li 
from the inquisition m tin 1 Uli eoutlay Tiny 
were regarded as oflomlus iganisf public oiilei anil 
morality, as well an agHint tin tilth oi the thumb 
See InqutbHIONT Allei the (list npjieirimi of tin 
sect m Alsace (121*2), while its hath i was i certain 
fanatic called Ortlicb (aftci whom tin mimlms an 
sometuni's tailed Orthc hinns) it spie nl into Thm e m 
and the Uppoi and Lovve'r illiine During the lattei 
part of that century, cun ol tin leaders, named 
4 Moister be kail,’ liael so large a billow mg it Cologne, 
that the aielilnshop made ms tt idlings tin subject 
of fi lougflioued edict r ibe sect spteael also m 
Swabia where its membeis vvcit' confoundicl with 
theIStghauLs In Fi ince,the*> sen popularly known 
by the name ‘Tuilupins’ a weird of uncertun 
etymology We meat than in bohemia ui the 
beginning of the lotli c, mil there is considerable 
sinuleutty between tlioir puneiples and those of the 
Adamites, yvho figure m Hussite* history From this 
date they are hetud of no more—See Mosheim, 
Soauiegg eel n 082, also Giesoler’a C/lurch History, 
mu 4C7, iv 226 
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FREE STATE, Orange. See Orange Ram 
State, or Orange Sovereignty 

FRBE'STONE, any rock winch admits of home* 
freely cut and dressed by the builder In Scotland, 
it is synonymous with sandstone It has also been 
defined as any rock which works equally freely in 
pyery direction, having no tendency to split in one 
direction more than another In this sense, buie- 
stom and even granite have, been called freestones 

FREE TOWS—a mine of the same significance 
is the Lihn w ol American origin to tin south 
Jol it--the capital of Siena Leone, a British settle 
me in on flic west eotst of Afnca Jt is situafe.il 
!on tin left bmk of tin Sum Leone river, about 
1 5 mdis bom the mu in lit S 29’ K , and long 13 

I 0 V (’op ibout 1 (>,000 The town is pleasantly 
jbitiiitiel, mil its yvielc stieits an prettily orua 

merited with lows of oiangi, lime, banana, or 

I I oi o i nut ti 11 s Tin tt mpi r ituri, as one may 
ox pi 11 1 lorn the loi ilitv, is tolerably uniform, vary 
mg m oppoxili seasons between the averages of 
77 fi T« md SO’9 Tow nils tin intiiim, F is 
eiulosiil by Hu mount nil e b ini finm wlucli the 
i oloiiy i, (lesimi itedj a position to yvhich tile pro 
verbid insdidnity ol tin climiti is putly owing 
IIk jiopul ition, ixibisivi ot tin iiitliontns and 
tin gunsoii, iniiHisU dmoit exclusively of liberated 
m gioes 

FREE TRADE am term, when used si late 
istwinty ve us i,n,i picssi (1 i disputed piopositum, 
mil w is tin bulge ot a politic il puty, it now 
i \])ii vses tin most in loitmt mil fund imi lit il truth 
m politic il m miomy j’lom its smijihe itv r , it iflorils, 
to tho o vvlio i \piet to m ike ]miltu. il economy in 

i viet si u m i, tin hope that they hive obtained at 
lilt one axiom Hut it lias m reality belli estab 
li-ln el u tin ii Milt ol i double expi i ie nee — the one 
In mg tin I uliui of ill ih vi itions fiom it, tin otbei 

, tin pi u tu d suciiss ot tin prim ijile during the 
I o hint pi nod m yvluib it li is bun piinntteil to 
litgulite IheiomiiHiu ot this i ountiy 
i Tt nli miisists m bin mi i in l n llmg Tliei' is 
fiu ti uli xv In i» tluie is no mteiferenee with the 
liiturd iiiiim of buying md silling, if such intei 
fm m i Ih intcndi d to mijiiovi oi othervviso to 
iiitliiimi ti uli It is non wiry to keep this dis- 
tnu turn in \itw,biiausi then art many laws not 
(ontiaiy to tin s]niit of fiei trade yvInch interfere 
with buying and selling foi instance* in this 
iountiy, it is uni ,w till to deal in slavi s, because we 
elo not acknowledge tin* right of one human being 
to be the ownu of miotlni , it is unlawful to 
nil intoxu itmg Hjnnts without having obtained a 
liecnie, bee nisi tin tix foi the licence brings 
live mu to tin f'xcheipui anil intoxic itlllg liquors 
in i commodity' which it is advisable to tax, in 
ptebicnct to tin loninum nei cs'-srns of life, or even 
h mull ns luxuins Tliuc m many of these list 
xv Inch i uiniif lie sold into this country without 
plying customs duty, but this is tin the purpose of 

ii u nut imul\, not is a it strain! on trade 

The mmy ittimpts rnielc by governments to 
uguldt ti ulc ioi the purpost of benefiting tho 
eouimiimtus ovci wInch they ruled, may be divided 
into tyvo guat classes the one juolubited the 
i xjioit ition of commodities, the other encouraged 
i xportatmn and jirolubitiil ot discouraged import- 
atum The formei was the old rule in this and 
m othei eomitiies It was supposed that the 
wiajth of tin eountry depended on its retaining 
yi ltlun itsi'lt rertam production*) of native growth or 
industry, uul their remov al out of the country was 
prohibited or restrained Until u late penes!, the 
exportation of machinery was prohibited, but this 
was on exceptional remnant of the old principle, 

* ' 
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which had yielded to its converse, in which it was 
maintained that exportation is the source of wealth, 
awl importation is a wasting of a nation’s substance. 
On this theory the great body of British commercial 
and financial legislation, which received its death¬ 
blow m 1846, was founded By it, a commercial 
community was then likened to an isolated human 
being possessed of a certain fund which he must 
of course spend, so ns to become so much tin pomer, 
if he bays commodities which to lum in equivalent 
to a nation’s importing them. The notion w is 
founded on the unlogy of the miser, who will of 
course, increase his store by restricting ins purchases 
Communities, however, are' not in tin position ot 
the nuser, possessing sop.ni lie capitil, which bo 
can protect and ini reuse, tin y rath i resemble the 
merchant who buys and sells, mikino i piofit on 
what passes through Ins hands Whativu coin 
munitit's import, tiny pay loi bv exports 'lias 
can be shewn by analysis in any cliss ot national 
transactions ft wi pvy for tin goods we import 
by hills of exchange, these lulls npusint poods! 
exported, otherwisi the y would not Ik pud See , 
Bvcham,! ff m pw loi goods in bullion, it is the j 
name thing, gold dm s not glow m tin 1 <ountiv, md 
every so vete igu we send duo id to p iv loi poods j 
has hew n got ns the pna of goods < \jmii li d, unit ss 
it luvc bee u hi ought he anyol >ut own peojili fiom 
tlie gold distill ts, and tin n it is \ util ell v n pi oil m t I 
of Butish industry It is, in lal, i soil oJ dviimnii 1 
law that lmpnitvtion etuisis i xjmrt >lion piRt ns a 
vacuum ill piljKKS is filial up by m,oi the otln i 
ncui e'st fluid 

As applied to the indnidiiil mlnhitinfs md not 
to the nation tree tindi is the light oi cv< ry m in to 
do as he pieasts wltli las capital md abilities md 
as the g< neral eh sue ot mankind is to improve the n 
condition, and, in fut, tin gie eta portion of them 
arc thoroughly el< voted to this puisuit, tin nucii sts 
of the nation at Ivrgt e moot hi m hi tti i liuids 
than in those of nun who by men iMiig thin own 
wealth, arc lucre lsmg the width ol the publn 
The progress made by this eomitrv hum 1S it, hu 
affoietal a wondeiful <>\p< i uneiitil lllusfi itum ol 
this truth, since tin exports hue be t n rtiphd 
The>y were, m round numbas 40, and in now 120 
millions For more parti ul u laets and iirruni 
stances lonneitid with Hi i stalilishinent ot tre i 
trade, sa Ami corn Law Li n it, (m v Lews, 
Customs 

FREEWILL The freedom or liberty of >thr 
will w the derigndam ol i duet me lnimtamid in 
opposition to anotlu r doe trine, i xjiri ssal by the 
term ‘necessity’ Die eontcHt lulvnin tlieisi tveo 
views lias be< n lnuiitainal in tile' fie lela both of 
theology anil of inctajihy s,< s The idea of a men 
being ‘fret’ in his actions ijipeais iirst in tin wrn 
mgs of the ancient Stoic- Aftnwarils in l’lnh 
Judaeus, an Alcxaudri m n itonist, vvh flourished at 
the eomnicuremcnt of the I'lnistiuii i ra, the li ot i uis 
an inquiry propounded, ‘whether it be not the e ist j 
that tlie upright man h fra, end the various man i , 
slave’ This language w a evidently me ant to j> iy j 
a compliment to xntm, and to afhx a degrading 1 
stigma on vice, and ought not to have been too i 
hterolly interpreted , for in strictness it might hive 
been maintained, with even greater phusibilitv, that 
the vicious man, who denes ill the restraints of i 
society, has the greatei liberty of the twee The j 
doctrine of freedom, as applied to the human will,' 
was first contended for by Pilagius agunst Aligns j 
tine’s doctnnes regarding the operation of grace 
and in. a later age was the subject of controversy 
between Armmians and Calvinists, the ( alvimsts 
(such as Jonathan Edwards} having usually been 
Nncessitanans. 


Although in this dispute there are certain points 
of real difference of opinion between (As opposing 
parties, yet the problem has been unnecessarily 
onoumliered w ith the) unsuitable phraseology t&at 
lias ae-uelent,ally invested it The notion of ‘£r»* 
dom’ is intelligible when we sjieak of a frea m a n 
as opposed to a Knasmn serf, oi of a free press Mi 
opposed to censorship , hut with reference to human 
ictions genu,illy, it has no partii'iilar relevancy 
When u mail urenel by leungi'i, eats the food that u 
hcfoie him, wi leiogiuse two separate facts, the 1 one « 
leaebng to tin otlioi the iirst is a painful feeling or 
hens ition, the othu iserusol liiovuncnts by which 
food is i imvi yed to the system the one tact we\ ooll 
tin motive, tin othu tin action, of the will follow¬ 
ing on tin motive , hut tlieri' is no piopnety m 
dme idling this e-ecpieiici uh eitlici live or not fioe, 
We m ev liiquiie into tin git itoi ot leas certainty 
ot tin si (jut in e name ly, w hcthe'i .i hungry mun does 
ilw i\s, is e matin ol (nurse, nviul himsolf of the f 
looel pie senti d to him eu whethei one inny he very 
Innigiy' with tin ojition ol outing, and with no other 
niotivi operiting to elite! Iiom the act, and yet nett 
i it, thus slu w mg .m absence of uniform connection 
Inlwaii jinn md tin movements loi dlev latiug it, 
fins would 1>< a Jtirf qui slum, md would throw light 
on tin aeluil amslitutnm ot tin limn in will, the 
(pa ition of liberty md neaswtv does not pre'sout us 
oi min h with m mlilligible question ns with an 
•u title nl eliftie nit\ hi tdi by liiappbi ihli jihrasi ology 
ll would h im he i n much tin sum to have disputed 
wliiflui oi not (hi willis neb, or noble, m royal, 
men ly hie nisi tin virtuous and right minded roan 
his Hum turns ban i cumin mb d by tluisi cjufliuts 
bi mg ijijilial to him 1'lie word ‘ necessity,’ also, is 
ill eliosui in imisiqinna of its pint ambiguity, 
heni_ ie|iplidl some times to logic al and mathe 
untie el miplnation, as when we say the wliolo is 
gri eta then its put home times to the vigorous 
uniliiiTiiity ol jiliysu d I i\vi, siieh as gravitation and 
el of hu times to wli it is ineie ly a high probability, 
•is when we expat tint i trim of honourable autl 
uplight e hu iclei will hjieal, the truth on some 
ei vi 11 oei isioii Sa Ninissuv 

ll vh cist midi thesi (oiifusiiig jihragns, and 
lliqllll wild is tin 11 d mitlil ol dispute We shall 
liml ih ! thm tie mb lligible ibHiit incs ol ojunion 
m letauni to tin sequoia lot liuilum volition It 
in ey he m tint mu d Unit out m lions have the Same 
uniloiimfy ts tin sue cessions of tin iihysieal world, 
md this vie w would he support* d by a very wide 
induction of e’-xjioiitn< e It will lie found that the 
whole oi the eomplie ite'el ojierations of society 
eh jiuiel upon the ei'rtnniy tliat me n, in tin same 
ein um I mas mrl unde r the same motives, will aot 
m tin mini way We allow for elilleience s oi mill 
x idii d e h ii it to , hut win u miff wi li ive seen what 
my mm i-> eiisjeosed to elo m one matinee, vve lake 
fen panti'd tleel ho will he windnily actuated when 
the uhntu d i iieumstmas an repealed Tiiowheilo 
of mu trilling opirations ire ioumli d on the maxim 
that hum m he mgs jure le r a gri uler lo a suudlei gain, 
and it li a mvoi been fouml lie it ltiv portion of our 
l ee e lust eke n a w iyw eril fit line) e o»trailiGtf*d itself ' 
on tin. point We uie pie pared foi exceptions to i 
the rule, winn other stumer motive s ares jircaont, huh J 
thru an rm rely tin iiderxention of a now force, 
not thi «usji( nsion ot the. law that < onnoctn the other 
motive with its usual conaquent Nor is them 
mytlim' degrading t i human nature in this mu* 
foimity, while The opposite state of things would 
unelinmne all the bicuiitics of human life, and 
land ns in u moral chaos If human beings, who* 
habitually dread pauis and jicnaltios, were tod* 
elenly, fen no ulterior reason, to court hunger (md 
cold, imprisonment and disgrace, it u obvious (that 

•MB 
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there would he a speedy termination of man’s career inquire into what constitutes the essence of mind, 
cm the globe. tho thing which hang present constitutes mind, 

Still, tho position thus contended for may be, and and whoso absence is, the negation of mind, W* 
has been, called in quistwn, or, at least certain might perhaps not be able to come to a conclusion 
exceptions to its unmrsality may be put forward that all philosophers would acquiesce in It is. 


exceptions to its universality may be put forward that all philosophers would acquiesce in It i& 
We arc able to compriluud the meaning of this always reckoned a very abstract and metaphysical 
counter doctrine, exm although we may find a discussion to settle the essence of things, even 
difficulty in acceding 1o it For example, Nouates as regards matter, this is not an easy question 
drew a distinction lx two n human and du'ine know But if ‘essence’ is to mean something, and not 
ledge, intending by tin <m< tin departments of mtim absolutely nothing, it must point to some power, 
where strict law priv ulid and when by assiduous 1 property, 01 quality, capable of bung named and 
observation mm nngld ilium to certainty, smh signihsul 'lints, we uuglit say the essence of 
was the knowledgi of tin ojicutivc resputin' Ins mile rial bodn s is flu quality vanouslv nnmed, as 


special craft, in w lui )i it was ibsurd to si ok fm my nsistinte, moinentiim, inertia, all wlncli imply 
other source of jiimj. lit fban Ins own imlotliu imn’s tint out 1 sidy is at oik i an obstruction to other 
experience But tins did not nu hub ill knowli dgi j moving Indus uul a moving powci when once 

There was i d< piitint nt tin divuu, risuviilbv tin 1 m motion, but it my one insists tint tins is but 

gods for tin lr own sp< i nl idnumstr itum itnlwlim join of tlu ittiibutis of nuttir, in loranion wuth 

they elnl not bind tlu mm h i s to iiluiru umloumtv | weight, e xti nsion colour,, and that theie must 


all which imply 


,©f dealing This ngion mcludul, 


I lie sonnthing still ehepu, in which all the vauous 


SociatiH, such gr< it opi i itions of tin pliysu ilwoild, [ quditns liilurc, we i in only answei that we know 
as the motions of tin lu ivinlv bodus, tin pin no jot no sml tssinii oi sulistriturn, md art incapable 
Plena of wuithil md s ( ison 'Join mliglitiiud on | of < oik < lvmg any sui h V\ i m ly fix upon the most 


these, it was hi (issniy to consult flit gods by or ich fuudimmtil, tlu most umvcisil and merasabio 
and am dice Now, applying this mlu to the i isi | qu ility of a thing, such as tins property of resistance 
of tin hiimm will, it might In in unt mini th it in is n girds nntui il liodii s uul turn that the essence, 
thu gnatir inmibi i <>f instam i s mil in all nuttir, > whih my oth< i afttmpt it disiovcring an isstnu 
ofpiiuiuy import mi i, sin h is si ll pn si rv it ion, flu would only mil in sifting up lotions No m the 
unifoimity ol hum m u lions must lu ulmittid, hut i isi of muni Hwi i i alh d on to spi i ify anyone 
still tlurc may In souu dup, suhtli, mil iilmul, ispi 1 1 ul mu nu nt al i 


i stitution more universal uul 


opt i itionn, where the s mu motives somi timts li ul fund uni nt d thin th list with a\uw to setting 
one way, smm turn s’anotln i, tin wlioli situ itnm | finth thi tssinci of iiiniil vvi should 1» obliged to 
being in <vuy otlur n sput uh utii il But, if hi s | siket \ oi n ion, m u t on gov i rm d by feeling, .is the 
with tlu imppoit'is of this mi w to subst uitiati 1 in un oi untril fait Wlun Mr wc i in piovc tin 
tlu u iviplmnil iaus m tlu inuF l of so miuli c\istc me of baling and of ui utility controlhdby 


cvulint miifmmity As yit, nothing of tin kind i tint as whin m imm il usi s its mgans to priRervi 


lias ivir bull jnoMil, mil om only sib gi omul, | its own life, to cati l tin phisuus and ward oil 
philoBoplm illy is whit u mu s tfi gmunil piacti 'pains wi should lim to idrrul tin reality of mind, 
cally- namely, to abide lv tin doitiiiu of law in i altlumidi, pirhaps, tlu inti lligi m ( w i r( of tin low i st 
all human u turns, on whnli wi lim not tin | kind Any' btmg not possessing both sensibility 

Smallest sciuph is rtspicts tlu piipomli l iting 1 niul tlu powtiof u ting nf uioul aim w ith it could 

lunss of them not In sml to possiss i tiui mental nature Wc 


Tlu pal tisnns of bln i ty, who t iki up tin gi omul should not troll bit ohisiIms w th lonsulinng the 
of opposition to umfoim 1 iw is now ivpiuindul possibh tvistinii of a mystu al ‘ igo,’but should at 
not untiiqut ntly ixpnss tliimsilnsto till follow onci dtclui that such a bung dill not com< up to 
jug iflnt f!i luting tint tin i motions of the 1 the st and ml oi definition oi mind Will, or volition, 

_ > , , . _r .. ... 1,.J.. _1 .1. .J. I __ J.I.1. J .1 Cl.. .1__ J..OI_... . 


imu dtclui tliat such a bung did not eomi up to 
tlu stuidinloi definition oi mind Will, or volition. 


nmid hiu i iinifnini i fin uy is motuis, and tint 1 as thus i\pl mu d —n mu 1,, tin direction of the active 
lie tint has a musical taste will lu /omul on all loiguis ot i hung crcatuii to iliimc in with its 
on isions acting in conformity with it, still tin v mens fcilings -is itself tin issinn oi substrathm 
imotions arc not tlu xvluili of tin mind Wo 1 of iiimd, is risistancc is tin cssinie of matter 
have, in mn montit composition, Feelings, mil i WinK fmc, to speak of ficlings anil actions as 
Intilligtnci, md Activity , but thesi do not make ^ something apirt, fiom the ‘igo,’ hut inhering ill it, 
up our uitnc being Tlmi is a some thing that ill i is mi iely to i mint the same fact twice over, or to 
these min ic in, a substt itum or support, whuli wi c ill a thing the attribute of itself Volition w mind, 
coll mn ‘sell,’ tlu ‘igo,’ oi ‘ f,’ mil this district and not an attribute of mnul, and when we have 
self is exempt itom tlu nmditums tbit ittich to I specified tlu pown of voluntary, or feeling-guided 
these attribute's of si If J his ultini ito pc i sonahty "f .atturn and a i ertain amount of inti'lligence, varying 
every human hung is fm md indi pi mluit bung | guatly in mdixuliials w r e have spiuficd eveiytmng 
exempt ham the laves when by our siveial feelings i that can belong to any indivadnal man or animal, 
operate as motives to mn orilin iry ,iitiims A sell an ‘ego’ beyond tins is something inexplicable 
de ten mining power is supposed to nsnle lu ri, even ’ and fictitious It cannot, therefore, be admitted 
if t'\i 1 illicit from the other mental adjuncts It is tint any foundation is given to a supposed ‘face 
consideicd unphilosophic il and incorrect to resolve aguiev,’ by referring to this occult auel imaginary 
the vihole of inind into feelings, actions, and intellect essence any more than it would lie competent to 
these aie mere attribute's of an inexplicable some claim exceptions to tho great physical laws that 
thing which each one is conscious of, and recognises 1 govern mateual bodies, by assuming an occult 
as the essence or eentri of the mental being, while i c'ssenco of matter with powers and properties at 
they are merely properties or attributes (Granting vanaiue. with its inertia, weight, extension, and 
tile existence of this innei self thiro is said to be othu known qualities. 


sufficient scope for a properly free ugency, without 
going the length of supposing that men are to eon 
ti ulict them si lv es in the everyday conduct of life 


In one respect, the mind is differentlysituatedfrom 
the material world in all that re gards the power of 
truing strict uniformity, and predicting the future 

f-.X.XX i-t_ J. ,xf .... 1_* 1 _ __ * 


Such a mode of stating tho doctrine of liberty, from the past Each one of us has direct access to 
however, is liable to the* charge of logical confusion, onr own feelings, but only an indirect and imperfect 
not to speak of thi difficulty of establishing the aei ess to the feelings of another person Excepting 
existence of the entity in question. If we were to self, we can never know the whole of what any one 
SOS 


aow the whole of what any one- 
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feels; ear best observations, and reasonings are but 
approximations to the truth, and predictions founded 
on them are liable to be falsified through unseen 
forces m the arcana of another man’s individuality 
Admitting the uniformity of sequence of motive and 
act, we are never able to pxhaust the motives of any 
Single mmd, beyond our own, and thus each out 
may be said tu move m a intun inner cm.li of the 
impenetrable and unpredictable, while tilt large 
mass of the everyday iitions of all human beings 
follows an almost uiulevixtmg regulauty This is 
a very important distinction bitwien rmiul uul 
matter, although not invalid iting tlic git it gintial 
fact of unifoim law, is xttailmig to the out no kxs 
than to thi otlnr hoi i xlutdi of tin lustoiy of 
this great tontum tsj, see Dugakl Stewart’s A<Un 
Powers 

FREEZING AM) FUSING POINTS See 
Fusing Points 

FREEZING MIXTURES, vnd otiihi Mivns 
■or Cool nt. Whtn mattei pxssi s fiom tin solid into 
the liquid stite, lit it iu luge qiiiniity ilixipjious, 
and ecasts to ifhct tin tinrmomiUr Sic IIiai 
The eliemiet avails himself of tin fxtt tint In at 
disapptars timing lupitfution, foi tin pmpost ot 
procuring utifieial tolil W fn it i |nni of ie< lining 
a tempt! stun of 12 !■’ is pi mil in its own vn iglit 
of w iti r at 171, wi find on fisting tin wxtu with 
the tluimoimtci ett< i tin m fits nulttd, th it 
its ttmpeiatuu is id , tin in it wlmli tin w tin 
contaimd lining disippi mil dining tin mi Iting of 
the ice As w etci in p essmg fiorn tin solid to tin 
fluid state possi hsi s tin juopi ltv of u 11 U img 1 ill nt 
a greater amount ot In at th in my otln i snbst uu i, 
it is, when m l solid tonn, is n< oi snow, or win u 
combined with silts, as w itu ol irjstillisitiou, 
a powtrtul ngt nt in prodtn mg utiln i d * old 

Tho sulmtune iinployiil in fite/mg mi vim is 
should lit tun ly powdi ml, i ipnlly hum d, and plnul 
in vessels with tittle londuiting powii J lie fol 
lowing ire a ft wot tin unpoi tint torniiil t fm tlusi 
mixturtb 1 A mixture of ‘2 puts of jioundiil in 
or of fresh snow and 1 put oi < omnion ,ilt, i uisi s 
the tlumiomotti to fall to — 1 2 A mivtuu of 5 

parts of eoiniin i < i it hy dmchloi u uul uul H puts 
of powdertd cry stilli-iul sulphiti of sod i i nisi s 
a reduction of tempo ilurt Horn 50 to 0 i 1 </n il 
parts of vvitii, of powdmd uvstilliMil loti itt of 
ammonia uul ot jinudi ml irystillisid i uboniti of 
soda, pioducc a told of 7 I A mivtuu of {puts 
of eryst illisi d thlondt of i ilciuni, priviously unftd 
to Id", and 2 parts ot snow, products 11 old of — 50 , 
wluehissufhtu.nl to fru/t nuriuiy 5 By dis 
solving solid carbmut and, or solid mtious ovuh 
gas, in suljlburn i tliei, tt ii)|a latims of tiom - ldO 
to — 146 nny lx obtumd u winch ah olmlpusi s to 
the consistency ot oil, uul tin illy to that of nultid 
wax Thus in the most powciful fiet/mg mixture 
that is know n 

The fretting mixturt s usid by tonfi < tionus and 
those that art most conn lin nt tor ordinary i xpcri 
mental purposes, aic tin first and steond of the 
Above list 

When matter passes from tho liquid to tin icriform 
state, heat also disappears, and tin ktiowlulgi of 
this fact has been applied to tin tooling of liquids, 
and to the actual produitioti of ici Ir a gliss 
bottle containing vt iter hi cot trod with a cloth, 
which la kept constantly wi t by the ajiplieition ot 
water, the evaporation from tin w< t cloth will soon 
dimmish the temperature of the contents of the 
bottle, and if thy cloth were moist* in d with alcohol 
or with ether, the cold would be proportionally 
greater, tho degree of cold v arying with the rapidity 
and extent of the evaporation. Wine cooler#, or 


water-coolers, made of porous earthenware, act in 
the same manner as the cloth They axe soaked in, 
and saturated by water, which by its evaporation 
occasions told Coolers of tins kind are otawaoa IB 
most hot countru s On the ancient monuments o£ 
Egypt, x m in is sometimes repriseutod as fanning 
these earthen \ ism Is with a palm leaf, in order to 
promote < valuation, and the Arabs in that oountry 
still pi ictiso this custom 

Iu somti parts of India, whore tho diyness of this 
ur allows a consult ixblt tvajHnatioii to take'place, 
ice is obtained ni tilt following maimer ‘Flat, 
shillow i vim itions, Iroin tint to two tiet tltep, are 
loom ly Inn el with nit stiuw, oi some similar bad 
lomliutoi of In at, anil upon tin suifuee of this 
lava irt pinid shallow pans ot jioumst irtlienwaro, 
fill* d with watu to thi dt ptli of out oi two inches 
liiuli itiou (m i 111 v 11 l ipnlly minus the tempera 
tuie lit low tin In t/mg point, mil nt is formed in 
thin mists, whuli m nuiovid is fast as they are % 

i n oil m i d mil stowul iwiyin suitililo ice houses’— 
ililln's J'h mi nti n / Cln unit i y, id td , vol i p 220 
FREEZING POINT Net TnKKMOMiTf.R 
MlKIlil'KII, m am ii nt i ify oi Guuniiy, the 
untie of adininistr it ion toi the .Saxon mines, is 
situ itul on tin luntluiii slopt of tin I'l/gebngo 
mount mis on tin liitluuk ol tin Mlni/huh, not fai 
Imm its i(influenti with tin Muldi, 20 mills south 
wist of Jin silt ii It owis its uiigin hi its silvei 
minis, (lisioviiiil iboiit tin* yiai 1100 It is still 
siinoundtil by old wills and towim, and (ontains 
ni my nit* listing buildings uni institutions, ol vvlni h 
tin pnmipalari tin town Imnsi, d iting fimn 1110, 
uul tin i itludril (MSI 10)2), two stable Gotliu 
iililu i s uul tin Bug \iadinnt,oi Si bool ot Mines, 
foHmlnl in 1705, tin mo-1 f minus institution of tho 
kind in I* uropi At tin lltrg \tadfnin, iiistiiietion 
m giun by jirofissuts in suruymg mining, the 
]iii piritum of mis, geology, mineralogy, &i It 
possi vs s h i tun looms, i bln u y, uul limn i alogn al 
and pi ologii d i olli i turns , mil his alt it lud to it 
thiii Hipuiti 1 dim itoiu s, uul in ofliit for the 
sili of liiiiiuals fluiiiboldt, Wiinei, J mu »on of 
laliiihmuh, uul in uiy otln t «nun* lit gi ologmts aiul i 
iiiinti ilogihts, sluilnd it this institution Thorn 
hi , it i ml, dumt I 0(1 in uu s ot itt 11 , roppi i, It ad, 
mi! iob It ii omul hulling 'I lit in uiulai.tureH 
< onsisl piiinipillv ol ii 1 ii les in unit itnui of gold 
mil sdu i w ui, ol whih Ii id, guupowdi r, mm and 
i npjii r w in s, At In tin 17tli t , it was u plate of 
gn it wi dth, uni bid i poji of 40,000 Tlio 
mints, how ver, h ivt of lati gri atly fulh n oil, owing 
11 tlii i to Uu nelnst unis bung ixhaustiil, oi to 
tin shifts )«mg diimi so dup that tin water 
t uinot In ill unt d off l rom tin m l’op 15,770 

FREIBURG, or MUBOURG, a e niton of 
hvvit/irl mil lioiimli d ou Ibt N and E by Bern, and 
tiu tin S ind W by Vaud and tin Bake of 
Niuililtil It li if, i supti In n s of 02J squan links 
and, uctoidmg to tin u nsiw ot 1S00, a population 
amounting to 105 070 souls, o r whom 00 , i(>2 wore 
( itlmliis Mori tli in two th 11 iIh otthe inhabitants 
an 1‘iinch , tin u in uiidii in GtnnuiH The 
nfhiirt Impinge is 1*ixlull but alt tin laws and 
tkeiits binding on tin wlmli canton are published 
both in I'ti inli mil Ci imui 'I he tmrfaio of the 
fountry is I illy, tin mount uns m tho south of 
the eintun finiriing a (ontiinu’tioij of the Bernese 
AIjik, md rising in tin Ingl i t points upwards of 
7000 fut high 'liu |uiiii ipal rivtrs are the Kaane i 
or Sar’iie whu h traverei i itmost the w hole extent ! 
of t)o canton from its southtra to its northern 
extremity -and the Broyo 0 lie country abounds 
in < xeelknt meadows and rich pastures, upon whiph 
are n ared the strongest horses and the best breed 
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of cattle in the whole of Switzerland, indeed, the 
great part of the wealth of the canton consists in 
cows, sheep, goats, arid horses, of which in pio 
portion to its area then arc great numbers Dairy 
husbandry, and espi ciallv cheese making, is pursued j 
With great success , 40,000 cwt of (heesc an Rani , 
to be mado yearly Then an tou adorable maim I 
factures of stiaw plat, li itlicr, dicny brinely, mil [ 
tobacco F was annul as a number of tin 
Swiss confederation in 1481, and in 1848 i libual 
constitution w is cstabliilud Five mcmbirs an 
sent from tins c niton to the n vtional couin il 

FRKIJ4T1TIG, or FRIBOURG, i town ol iSwit/rr 
hind, capital of the canton of the same n mu, h, 
situated on both bmks of flip Sitinc, but dm IK on , 
a hilly promontory loirn< d by nm of its windings, 
about 18 miles south wist ol lmn Sun iunii 
some distance, the' tow u b u i highly imposing mil 
picturesque appi iruno Houses i limb to tin top 1 
# and extend to the vciv edge ol tin pimpm tli it 
overhangs tin mew, md m mothi i poitiou of lln 
town they loim ti/iacis tho loofi ot one tor 
being on a li vd with tin pm mint ot mothi r ! 
while the whole is sinammlid by i long using iml i 
falling line of embittlid u ills with w it< li towc rs 
anil gateways rif im n nt loitilu it ions wlinh still 1 
exist in a jKitnl stiti Tin bmks of tin* 8111111 
are undid by four bridge 1 mu ol Hum 1 suspeii 1 
sion bridge 90(> ii 11 long ‘28 test wide mil 17 r > ti 11 | 
above the stil 1111, tin longest, budge of a single 
span in the world - about il)(l fu t longi r thm the 
Menu Hi dot Anotlu r sus[>i nsion budge spins tin 
gorge of Gotti nm, md is ibout 700 ft it lone mil 
281 fort above the v illi v In m atli '1 In eburi li of 
St Ficholis, a fine (rotlm stimturi his m 01,111 
built by a uitivi of I 1 ’, which has 7800 pqns, one 
of them 12 tut Ion" mil is ednsnli ml llu Imist 
toned instrument in Kuiopi This dumb im 
also th< higliist spin aucl (mist sit ot bells in 
Switzerland Tin otln 1 puncipil buildiiies ari 
the Canton il Sdiool (previous to 1848 tin It suits’ 
College), the most cuiispn nous building of tin town 
and the Bynum fin mh ilntuds of fin uppe 1 
poitiou of the town spt ik Fundi 111 tin lowir 
portion, Oenn in is spoki n F li is few in inu 
factures, tilt dint lire woulhns, h udwire, h itlui, 
potteuy, mil tobacco 1’oj) 0000, ol which only 500 
aio Froti'st mts 

FREIBURG, a town of Cintuny in tin grand 
duchy of Bidin eapitil of tin tudi of tin Ujipei 
Rhine, is the seif, ol in irdilushop mil is situ itul 
OH the Drusam, on tin ludmi boiiln ol the Blich 
Foitsl, 42 miles oilth south 1 1st liom Stiisbuig 
It is an npe*n well built town, tin will md 
dltdics with which it w i»s lonmilv siiiiounikil, 
have bee n 101m ilc d info pi onn niilcs uni vim yards 
The Mmste'i 01 G itludi il ol F is one of tin most 
beautiful Hid ptrln t spi c lint us nl (inline mliitcc 
ture lnGciiumy It is cruciform, ind built nt nil 
sandstone, was begun in 1122 md not thoroughly 
completed till 151 I It has 1 tower 107 tect high, 
remarkable for its elegant 1 mil lightness In nm 
of its dnpds, the I'niveisitv Clupd, theri ire 
among othu pictures, a IS 1 itivitv mil an Adoration 
by Holbein, the litter lonsnlind one ot Ins most 
successful pictures The university of F was 
founded 111 1 lf>6 it is tin Roman (’ itholn spmmarv 
of tlm duchy of Baden Tile Evehinge ( Kuufhaui I 
's a quaint Gothic stniihue of the lbth eentury 
The chief ixnnuf ictures aie cliitoiy, tobacco, paper, 
potisb, &c Top lb,720, one eighth of whom art 
Protestants 

FREIGHT (a woid having the some origin as 
• faro ’), the lure of a ship, 01 port of a ship, for the 
transport of merchandise, also the merchandise so 
610 


trail sported. The agreement for the service is 
termed a Charter-party {q v) 

If a merchant freight a whole ship, but neglect to 
till it, the captain is not at liberty to complete the 
c u go from other sources, without accounting to the 
im reliant for any moneys received foi such addi¬ 
tional lo id. On the other baud, if the merchant 
coven mt to freight a certain portion of a ship, he is 
bound to pay the sum agreed on for that portion, 
notwithstanding tint lus goods may fail to occupy 
so much sjiicc If, m the diartoi party, a day tie 
lppciuitcd foi sailing md either the merchant fail 
to li i\ < Im goods 11 uly for embarkation by the time 
livid or tin vtsscl bo unprepared to start-wind 
md vvi itlnr pi 1 nutting-—tbo igrecment may b<? 
clc cl in cl void by tin iggru v 1 cl pai ty, who can also 
101 oiit it I iw fir any detriment caused to his 
pinpirtyui constcjui in 1 of the dilay The use of 

I li,u tci p 11 ties has been ti iced back as far as tho 

II igu of IK my LTI 

'I Ins c mill ic t wlm h in llngl mil, and generally m 
tin (ommniiil 1 mgu ige ot this country, is called 
fiitgliL, is inou mmiiiouly spoken of by tho legal 
w 1 ili is ni Si otl md as Atlrightmint, fiom the French 
njhihniuil (Bills Com 1 p (II), lmt there is no 
i st nt ill ilifhnnu in tin Hus of the two countries 
w 1 tli 11 g 11 il to it Tin oujioiit the yv hole i online rcial 
win Id, null i d m so tu is its provisions aie not 
nude tin Mibpcts of po 'ive stipulation either by 
( Im tu puty 01 Bill o ding (q v ), they will be 
held to lx m k cord.m with tin usige of tiade, 
mil of that puticulu hi .inch ol tilth to which the 
lining li is ii li Ji net 

It w is bn im By In Id tint tin payment of the 
w iges of tht mu vv is contingent on the eairung of 
height by tin ship in n coni nice with the maxim 
of Bind Stow 1 11 , tint ‘ Imglit is tile mother of 
w tg< s ’ But tin i mlc, whu li w is dicady subject to 

III my i vet ptions, Ins been il negated by the Merchant 
Shipping Vt(l7 uidl8V T nt 1 10 J}, and wages may 
now In momed 1 itln r l»y si aim n or apprentices, 
inn though 110 fu igbf Ii it hi ( n 1 irm d by the vessel 
I'lu si imm his 1 light to cling, (0 the last plank 
in Mtisfutioi oi lus wagts, but in cases of slup- 
wiitlc, lus el uni lor w tgi s will be barred if it be 
piovtd lint In did not ivut himself to the utmost 
to sue tin nhip 1 11 go md stuns This provision 
w is lust mtioducid by 7 and 8 Viet e 112, s 17, 
w Im Ii i n k ti d tli it, m 01 der tu 1 riabk him to recover 
Ins vv tgis, tin siainan should lie hound to produce 
1 certiln it< from (-lie mister, or chief surviving 
olhei r of tin ship, to the edh et that he had so exerted 
lumsill By s 181 of 17 and 18 Viet c 104, the 
onus nt proot is vrrv pronerly laid on those who 
impugn tin 1 unduet of the si anmi The old rule is 
still idlii iid to in Amtriei, but it is not applied to 
(lie nnstd, and it does not hold with reference to 
seinu 11 , if tin filight has been lost by the fault 
1 itlici of the mistir m owner, e g,if the ship has 
hic 11 xu/ed foi dibt, 01 foi having eontraband goods 
on lm ml Sn Ivi nt s Com 111 pp 2fah, 267 

l'Ur.T BIG RATH, Fi rdinanii, a brilhant lyric 
pm t of ( k 1 many, vv m hoi 11 at Detmold, in the prm- 
1 qi cl it y of Lippt, 17 th June 1810 He attended 
tlu high school in his native town till the year 1825 , 
when lie ente ted a merchant’s office, first at SoeOt, 
md aftnw u els at Amsterdam Encouraged by the 
t iv 1 mi il ik 1 cception of his poems, lie abandoned 
im 1 e antilc pmsuits, mirried, anel remov eel to Darm¬ 
stadt In 18-12 ,11 pension was bestowed upon him 
h\ the king of Prussia, whereupon he removed to 
8 fc Goir, on the Rhine Tins circumstance, and his 
poem Am Spamen, deprived him of the sympathy 
ot the liberal party, w luch, however, was restored to 
him twofold when, m 1844, he gave up hu pennon, 
and m his political poems attached himseu to tho 
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democratic party The publication of bis Gltiubens- 
biLmmtnm (Confession of Faith), in the same year, 
compelled bun jbo take refuge abroad. He went to 
Belgium, Switzerland, and m 1846, to London, where 
he resumed his mercantile pursuits, aud became 
correspondent for the b inking house of Huth & Co 
He was about to accept an invitation to America, 
sent him by Longfellow, when tho events of 1848 
recalled him to his native country F settled in 
DUsseldorf, where he became the moat important 
member of the democritu party, and sang the 
piaiscs of democratic sot nlcsm lit vv is imjie it lied 
on account of his pmm Du TmlUn an tlu Lrbauhn 
(The Dead to the l,iv mg) The inti n st felt in this 
trial was extraordinary F vv is eh limit il l>v cole 
brated aclvoeitis, who did not fail to rulicuh the 
folly shew u m ptosec uting i ill in tor w 1 iting p<>< trv 
The doctrine tint the pot t is i ‘ilnitend libertine 
in the expression of his sc ntinients, cani< d thceliy, 
and F was accjmttitl hi Octobci 1818 Tin con 
secpuncc w is mivitibk His jiotm inline<liitcly 
bet'amo the rage tin hi c t edition w is sold oil in 
Dllsseldenl within i few hums aid tliomeiuls of 
correct mil meomet lnijircssions wne iiunlitid 
over all Germ my \ seiouel pioseeutiem nielntetl 
F again to withdraw from lus mine eoimtiy, md 
Since 1849 he hue it sided in f omhni 1' s punupil 
piodlie turns ire Ills ( nluhtr (Mnttg INiN i8th 
edit 1857), <a Ini (Heiisui, IStf,) Du Hindu 
turn (liCip ls4S) md X tun pulilmlii mid «m nth 
Gediddt (t'eil 1819) V loinphte iditiou of Ins 
works ippe ired it New \oih (\ninmlh lit IIm/i, 
0 veils 4858 1859) F’ po no displiy lmlv 

imagination tire md melody ot ili\thni inthness 
of I'xeeution, md a put tire iquo oiigin ility ol stvle, 
Which not seldom, however, passes into null 
tncity and iiieuly ‘spasmodu ’ lone of expression 
His translations, it should ilso l»o ohsnvid an 
admiribh*, especially of the poems of Vutoi Hugo, 
Robert Bums, and Longfellow , llirnndha 

FREI'SCHUTZ, tin free ihooter, is the n mu 
given in the legLiid lo ihuntet in inuksmui who, 
by entering into a e otnp ie t with the devil ptomits 
balls, BIX e>f wbuh ini illibly hit, hone ve i gie it tin 
distune, while the seventh, oi, molding to some 
versions one ol the si veil, be Join.'e to tin ehvil, who 
directs it at Ins plcasme Legends of Lin. nituii 
were lift among the tioopers ot Uinniny of the 
14th and 15tli untunes, iiiel dining llu ’Ihnty 
Yeiare’ War The “-tmy lirsl eppe md in a pmtn 
form in 1810 m \pils <I--,)t')is ((,host In. ji, 
Ianp 1810 4SI 5), md K Kind adipled the' sioiv 
(Leip 184!) to the erne i a composed l>y Weber ill 
1821, which Ins mule it known m 11 ervdistil 
countries 

FREI'SING, i town of Bav nia is situ did in i 
fruitful, a<*m able distmt on tb< It It bmk ot tlu 
Iaar, 20 milts north east of Munich The town 
was the scat of m t'piscopd pnmc til 1 1802, win n 
gee was stciilinstel Hit bishopnt of h el ele el 
aa far back as 724 a d but its bishops were- best 
made princes by tho Emperor I < rehnanel (IbJO - 
1637) The thief buildings ire the pil ie e foime rlV 
of the bishop, and a beautiful e atln dr d, (Wing from 
tile 12th c, 1 mving three naves two towels, and i 
un milax crypt, the pillars of which have monsters 
crawling up their shafts Top 6000, who eauy on 
brewing and distilling, and in mutaeture vane gar, 
tobacco, saltpetre, &c 

FR^JUS (anc Forum, Juln), a small town of 
Franee, in the department of V or, is situate l a mile 
inland from the embouchure of the 4 1 gens (anc 
Argenteu*) into the Mediterranean Sea, and 16 
mtifea south-east of Dragaignan. It was originally a 
etiiony from Marseille, and waa afterwards colonised 


anew by Julius C**ar, and called Forum Jolii. It 
has remains of ancient Roman walls, and of a 
Roman circus and viaduct. The ancient harbour, 
at one time the most important Gallic port, and in 
which Augustus posted the fleet of 300 galleys winch 
htwl been evptiuixl fitun Antony at Aetmzn, has 
l>eeoiue silted up Hero, or rather at the new" 
harboiu ot St Rapluel 14 miles of), N apnleon landed 
tm Ins re turn fiom Egypt m 1799 and embarked 
foi Elba in 1814 Top 2b<>5 

FREMONT, John (’iiaicivs, a distinguished 
explorer, hoin n( 8iu inn.ih in (.molgm, January 21, 
181 J His hitliei was » I' lcncliinnn, Ins mother a 
mine oi Nil min At tlu igt of 15 lie entered the 
lutuoi class ot ('h u list on ( olh'gc (South Carolina, 
(mthi lilt tli d institution without taking adegiee 
Fi oiii 1S JO to is!!, his time w is < his fly employed 
in ie ulung m (. !i uh stem In 18 i!, ho wus appointed 
teie hii ot m it In mat k s on bond of the United 
Stites sloop e4 war j\iiUIu in wlueh he made) a^ 
uiiibi ot luoic than two v< irs Alter Ins ii'turn, lie 
bn mu' issist int < nginee e limit i Captain Williams, 
thin eneigtd m i ]in lmmi ity sniviy for .a railway 
between ('ll uh stem mil < me mil itl In the spring 
otlSvh he ii i omp mu d M NuoJIot, as Ins pimupal 
issi taut, m tin i\jiloi bum of the ingion ninth of 
tin Missomi liver While oempitel with those 
no pm 1 ml libouis. In vv is ippomti d tty Tievsidcnt 
\ in bun n si i imet In ute mint in the imps of Topo- 
gi iplnt il 1‘ n_nui is 

In tin i lily put of 1812, T w ih appointed to tho 
iimniiiind oi in expeilitnm sent out to t'xplorei the 
iimntiy between tin jMi“smui I'veranel the liot ky 
Mount mis lie set out irom St 1,oum ut u tile end 
ol M ly, nul ee u lied tin South Vwb ( ihout 42° IKK 
N tit, end 109 iO' \V long) ill tbo jloeky Moun- 
tuiih in August In tlu viemity of the puas, he 
isieiided I lotty piale (tuna known uh Fieniont’s 
IV ik), whu li In lound to bi 1 !,570 foot above* the 
ii vet ot tin si i tins is tin In gin st biunmit ot the 
H n ky Mnuntiuih yit im isuiul within the limits of 
tlu 1 1 ml eel Slite ) 111 utuiiicd to St Lotus about 

the middle ot Oilobtr llnoughout tho entuo 
route ot the oxploi ition, I 1 ' li id mule rueful 
b uorue trie'il mil istnmoinie il olisi t vMitions, (oi the 
pmposi ol ise i rt lining tin i li v rtion mil position 
ot tile ib'hiiid jionits, In sides noting the enaraetor 
ot tin ‘■oil and nlding lugily lo the Heiencess of 
„i olo q md hot my 

In IS I !, he si t out on mot In r i xpedihon, planned 
mi i more extensive side Tiismug beyond the 
Roe ky Mount uns, he put Lilly exploit el a re mark- 
ibb tint ot eountiy, to which In gave tho name 
of tin (lie it Bunn (q v ) Hiving .idvinceii us 
fir us Tint \,meoiivet, ihout 90 miles fiom the 
month ot the Coliunlna River on tho 10th of 
Isovenibei the party eoniminieil Hie n homeward 
|oviiney r lIn y soon touuil themsi iv<s tr niruing, in 
the depth ul vnritu i wild mil de.si rt region, in 
many puts ot which it w is impossible to obtain 
any pistuii for then hoists and iniihs, while, in 
the most f ivoiin d pen turn e ol 4 In lr mute, gross WHS 
to hr found only in l lew hiu It* nil spots At 
1, noth if li i meiedibh li udhiiips and Buftcnngs, 
fincung tint it w is in v mi to d nmpt to roach tile 
United Sutes d tint w ison, F resolved to strike 
direetlv uio tin Sn iri Ne vod i, towards the vote* 
of Oalilorrua Although .essnieil by his Indian 
guides that it was <|u *• unpi ssibll) for any man 
tej eioss those mount, uns, he boldly undertook the 
despe r ite • ute rpi me, md on the 6th of March 
sui il(' 1 i el in nulling Suttei’s Fort, an Ame'ncaa 
SHttieineint in ( jlifnruia, near thi river Sacramento, 
More than hall of bis innnnla had perished on the 
way, and theme that rein aim el, though bearing. J» 
burden, had scarcely strength to drag themselves 

•Sit 
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along The expedition returned to tbe United States 
m tlie summer of 1844 In acknowledgment of his 
important services, I was raised, January 1845, to 
the rank of brevet captain The. fame of his dis 
covencs, joined to tin hiroio <1 mm; aud fortitude 
which he had exhibited in his last expedition, not 
only made him the thi m< of enthusiastic admu.ition 
in the United Staffs but soon spread his nam< to 
the remotest parts of th< < mimed world In 1Mb, 
F having again led i e ornpany of ixploitrs into 
California, took in idm jurt m the war it; mist 
Mexico Becoming mi ulved ill a dispute between 
two of his suptiim eiffui'is as to the light of com 
inand m Caliloi m i, I on Ins r< turn to Washington, 
WftS Censuri <1 fm disoludniui , and is he icinld not 
admit the justiee of tin di i isum ngunst him, In 
resigued lus ]iositifiii in tin inm 

In 1848, F si 1 out on i fourth t xpe rlitum to (’ill 
forma at lus own rxpiusi \tte nipting to (loss 
*the mounlains bctwnn tin llio Cumuli md tin 
Coloiado ill mid wintu, tin guuli mistook tin wiy, 
and F lost ill lus anmiils mil one thud of Ins nn u 
In 184't, lu si tth d m C ililmni i, itul m Diumbu 
of that y* ai Mas cliosi n si n itoi to liprisint tlie 
new stati m tin n ttionol mngiess In IS50, hi 
received fiom tin Lino of I’rnssia, tluouji I? iron 
Humboldt, ‘ tin grial goldi n nn d d lm pingiessin 
these icons ’ md iliout tin spin turn tin I!o\ il 
Giogruphioil iSiuuty of London iw mb d him tin 
‘foundir’s nn dal im pn imimnt unim m pio 
■noting tin (ansc of g(ngi iphii ilseienei 1 In lSlti, 
hi was uoinniatid by tin ie public m puty is tlun 
tanduliti tor the pri side m \ In tin contest tbit 
followed, limes line li m m w is eluted president, 
but 1*’ ice livid the votes of e le \e u of tin no) the m 
8t ite s 

Eatly m the lustniy of the ei\ il w ar m the I’liite el 
States, I' 1 was ippomtul in ijor gene i il in the 
Fedeial army 

FRENCH BEANS So- Kinsi'i Br \%s 

FRENCH HEUUIFS, \wgnon Bernes Petsim 
Bonus in Yellow Bellies (I'i friiiimv i/' iin/noii), 
small herms, the flint ol eeitam spun s of Buck 
thorn (q v ) but pimeipd!\ ol tin tillow In mid 
Bite kthorn ( R/ianiinii mlnlo) nc/), nsul by el\e'is in 
dyeing yellow For tins ] impose, the y in gtHiiieel 
unripe and eliu'el, they yield i lull yellow eoloni 
but it is fugitive, mil oil this au omit tin nsi of 
this dye stutl Ins very much gum p] iu to tint of 
ruineril elves It is howcvci, still unpintid into 
Britain tiom the l unit md Born the south ol 
Fiance ’I’llit from the Levant is the best The 
yellow ben ml bin kthorn is i veiv spie iding pin 
cumbent shrub, w tth o\ ato 1 me e ol ite mootb le a\ e s, 
growing nituially m tough meky plu is in the 
countries lie u the Mi elite u me m Tt is eultivated 
to Borne extent in the south of tionee 

FRENCH HONEYSUCKLE (Huhtwum nun 
nanum), a beautiful biennnl plmt ot the nvtui d 
orde>r Letfummow , mib oielu Pupihnnnria , with 
brandling anil spicaeling stems, pmn ite leives, 
scarlet ol sometime s white Dow era md punted pods, 
which liaio one su’d in < uh irtie ill itiem It lus 
tine folitge, and a very elegint apiju-armee and is 
often to 1)0 seen ill Dowci garele ns It is a native ol 
tlie south oi Europe iinel is thne piettv extensivclv 
cultivated as looel leer tattle It glows to i height 
of four or hvo feet, yields a large crop and is v e rv 
nutritious It is used eitlien m a given state, or 
tilled as hay It requires a lathei w inner eInn ite 
than that of Fngltnel foi its profitable’ cultivation 
The genus Jledi/mrum contains many species, exten 
sively de(lused over the warmer parts of the world 
A few are found m tolel regions, as H fruheomm in 
Siberia, growing in sandy sods, very useful m fixing 


them by its roots, and valuable as affording food for 
horses 

FRENCH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
The French language has been developed under 
the combined influence of numerous forms of speech, 
among which Latin, as in every other tongue of 
Western Europe, takes a principal part It would 
ippear that in tlie 4th and 5th ceutunes of our ora, 

! the whole of Calba from the Rhine to the Pyrenees, 
h id adopted the language of the Roman eonquerors, 
nut the polished speech of the classic writers—the 
si rum mbuiini- but the form of Latm that had 
become common to ill the subjugated provinces of 
Ccnti il Europe - Ini/jita Jfomana ruxttea Suetonius, 
Pliny, luvenal, anil M irtul make, ficquent reference 
to tin l it in in use in Southern Guil and Spam, 
mil in tin 4th e we fiiul that, under the Emperor 
Tlie odewius, the Rote m si nate was addressed by an 
oi itor ot (1ml in rude’ mil uncultured transalpine 
L it m At tins pi noil and much later, Latin was 

e inplny t d in tin pun inn il asse nililii s ol Gaul, bnt 
in the 7th e , two other fornix of speech had come 
into ge null use i pimimiil ell vie 1 1 of the hngua 
Uonium, md a foun of Geiman known as the 
hti'/itti Thiotiva '1 he littu which was probably 
i mingle el j u gun, use el in common by the Frankish 
mid TV iitimu ti die s, anil < onsi que utly in vogue ill 
the mu th mil e i t, i i e e in el i moie de finite ilevelop 
me nt under Chub mi 11 , who eaused a grammar 
<d it to lie pn panel t< ne use of the si bools whith 
he bul estiblisheel, id m winch it was taught 
io»|uint]y with Litin Tlie eoiincil of Tours (813) 
n e onmnnde el the use both of the lustif Latin and 
the Iiutonu ill diet, mil in S42, in the compact 
in li le lie tween the tw i bmtluis, Clinics tlie Bald 
md Loun the (mm m, tbe former swoie in the 
lloiiunut uishiu, md the littei in the) TeuUrhc 
luigitige, wliieh, iltboudi it hid been generally 
spoken at tin eonrt of (huhmigiH, bad already 
gum jil ii i m J i me i to tlie I 1 1 mkisli form of 
Litin 'I lus G illo Riunimc idiom eailv brain bed 
oil into the two i li ir ie te risticallv iltffi re nt forms of 
i lie Finn >na/ oi / inii/iu i/’nr ot the south and the 
l/niiwn II ui/iiii in Idniiui iroil of tin north The 
I ompiroti\e pieispeiity wlucb tbe south of France 
eii|oy'cd lust multi tin kings oi Ailcs, mil subse- 
e j ue nt I y unite i the counts of Piovenco, its freedom 
horn Joiugn vggiission feu several centuries, the 
be nit) ol the i Innate, mil the more thoroughly 
Bom uuseil eh u u ti r ot the people’, le el to the early 
development of +lic Prove uyal, anil, by the lips 
of the timibaelouis, bleat he el lorth a noli melody 
of sung whieh, iftii i tune', was ie echoed in less 
harmonious tones by the' liininhn of the north in 
tluu rudci tongue The earlier productions of 
these two si hools exhibit staking differences in 
elution intle e turn, and construction , anil while the 
troubuloui smg of love, and dwelt on the beauties 
whie It i se hi tl ic in climate and a friutful soil scattered 
bio iile tst mi r the face of nature arounel him, the 
northern homne inventeil a chivalrous mythology 
o f lm own, mil a si ribeel to the heroes of Gicece and 
Home, anil the bn thren iu arms of King Arthur and 
Ch ule mague, the sentiments of bis own times The 
use nf the northern or Walloon French was very 
lonsieliriblv extended tluough its aeloption by the 
Noaiiatm, who in tune earned it under William, 
the Conqucioi to Englanel, and, under the northern 
bade is ot the Crusades, to the south and east In 
tin south, on the contrary, the iruel persecutions 
ol the Albigcnses, against which the troubadours 
inveighed aloud, chocked the development of the 
Piovtnynl language, for the songs of the trouba¬ 
dours were proscribed, and thus the use of the 
I a it <jue d’od soon extended w i tli the spread of northern 
power into the provinces of Provence and Languedoc, 
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One of the earliest monuments of the French - 
Walloon, m the form m which it shews evidence of 
its gradual development into modern French, is the 
Raman de Rou, a vcrsihed chronicle of the exploits 
of Rollo and ins successors, composed by Robert 
Wace In this composition, the language is no 
longer the sonorous, miny von riled Provejiyal, or 
the mongrel Latin of the Utujua rustna, but a 
distinct form of speech The 1 uiguage thus formed 
by the ingrafting of Norman, Frankish, and Tui 
tonic idioms on tin degenerate Latin of the Gallic 
provinces, Mas rapidly develop! d under thi fostc'i 
ing influence ot ttie university of Paris ami the 
Sorbonnc, whnli alrutdy, m the 11th c, atti acted 
the learned men of ill n itions to tin lr si hook The 
Roman dtdtt Ron, begun in the 11th i by .bail eh 
Meung, anel eomph'teil in the 14th c hy (> (li Lorns, 
and Ouyot't, Hdili, Ik longing to the sime period are 
typical of tin literatuie ot Fiinet m the middle 
ages, which consisted cliiefh of tales of ehnvliy 
and coarse stilus ngiiust the eh igy Funssut s 
chronicles of the lithe, which iffmel t vivid pic till c 
of the w an, of tin English mil bunch, in wliuli he 
lnmsclf took an activ t share, art 1 wiittcn in i ill ill 1 1 
that is qmti lompithensibh to tin mode in stneh ill 
Com lilts, who Wiob in till lfitll e, is a hss pntui 
esejue nnritor, but bo imv In < I issi il uucmg tin 
cirliest trui lushuians of Ins eouiiUy, for In w is one 
of the lirst who obsc i\c <1 piililu iunts Willi judg 
mint, and in otdid whit lit hulsuiini a Mi light 
foiwaril, trutlitul manm i lVnuis I by his Inn 
of musu, song, ami diimitn n pn si ntitums, givi 
indirect t m mu igi mi nt to btnituii , while tin j 
Fienili 1 inguagi uepinid foin and falseness 
tinough tin wiitmgs of Lain 1 ns, loins oil, \mynt, 
ami Montaigm , and although, unhi tin ngimns 
of C’athai me. md Muu di’ Nle il.t l. It ill m miters 
were more patronised at eovut than n itm mthors, 
the language and the bfa i iry tihnt of tin rntion 
were undergoing iprociss of grulnal di vclopnu nt, 
which was completed by tin i stabb shine ill, undir 
the auspiees of Richelu u, of the Antdnnn Fntnearo 
m 1034 At this period, t'ornt ilk brought l 1 mull 
tragedy to its highest point of grande m in the 
classic style of the ell una win, li In had idoptnl 
lilB best picees art It ( id, A<> //"Hies <‘nnm, 
Ac Fiscal, ill Ins / 'then I’ioi iiiindrs i stablislu d 
a standard of b i inch in use whili I), si aib s, m Ins 
Jiutcovix snr In Mtt/wdr, slowed tin adiptilulity 
of the language to hubjicts ui|uning eoimsiiuss 
and precision A long galaxy of gri it name s g n ( 
splendoui to the rngn of boo is Xl\ in mu 
branch of 1 iteiature Notwithst indin s tl i fmolity 
of the habits of tin higlnr claesis m Fiamo il inng 
this period, no agt piodiiceel moil vigorous writi is 
or original tlimki rs Bossiu t mid Flichnr won 
respect by then noldi funer il orations Bomtlahmi 
and Massillon, by their i loipu nt preaelung, km. 
Ion, by his learning md • arm st exlwrt itions, md 
Pascal, by his (‘linstim mw of tin gnat ipustions 
of human experunus in drimitir literature, 
ilncuic and Molic'rc stand forth conspicuous among 
a host of lesser wntirs, tin former pre eminent 
IU trageelj, as his Andiuninyni , iylnyfine, J’lndn, 
testify, the latter inimitable in < ome tlv, and e xhibit 
ing wonderful jiowers of delinc iting human eharaeti r 
from a humorous jieuut of m w, that have nev er 
been surpassed. Among his be st pifies we may 
instance Taitufe, Le MiMinthropr, and Leg J'etinnn 
Savanteg La Fontame is aliki well known among 
lus countrymen for lus moral Pabh s and bis been 
tious Tales, La Rochefoucauld and La Bruy&re, 
in their Sentenceg and Caradereg, depleted human 
character, with its peeuhanties, inehnations, and 
foibles m strong, humorous, and v md temc hi s This 
was the age of Memoirs and Letters m the former 1 
U9 


branch of contemporary history, Cardinal Ret! was 
perhnps the most successful of the host of writers 
who gamed a repnt ition m this special department 
of literature, while Midame de S6vtgnes lottors 
are models of cm epistolary style*, and afford a 
lively pu tin o of the times Tins age, in which, at 
anyinte the mnblanei of i chgionliailliee-n respected, 
was followed by one of scepticism, mhdolity, and 
philosophic,d spei id itions of the w ililost kind Four 
men of genius, Monti septum. Volt lire, Rousseau and 
Butlon, eontiilmtirt, to a very great extent, by their 
writings, and tin mfhunic wliuh they exerted on 
the minds of thur conte m^Hir vru s in bunging ahout 
the Ri volution Monte sipm u, l>y his philosophical 
dissi it itions on thi lives and yov eriinu nt of his 
enuntiy, tnight tin Fnnih to taki more inlightenril 
vows of tin nglits anil duties of ildfiiint classes 
ol soilet\ mil Unis lmtiually lousid tbo angry 
pissions of tin opprisditl lowu oiekrs while the 
pissmuiti t login ini of lomsst in won i hearing for vr 
dot turns whuli vine i iitm Iv subvirsiu of ruoral 
obbg itions, md moginsul no login r standard than 
hum in iiulin itions \ oltmc s virsalibtyof [lowers, 
whnli wiri ixi ui ml with upial iase, and nvirly 
upiil siii 11 ss, on tiigidv, situi, loin mu, poetry, 
histoiy, mil philosojihv niableel him, to the end 
ot his long file, to in mil tin tin siipHinaiy ov r er 
public opinion, whnli ho hid won m lus youth 
Billion <U\oti il himself to tin study anil dist nption 
of li dim, uni Ins llistnin A nhitilh , w hn h limugut 
atid a in w it i m tin lift ietuie of nitui vl histoiy, 
is i mu ukabli inominn nt of tin suinic und leani 
mg ot tint pi nod llnhiot, anil D'Alimbert the 
gionnlir, Imiiubd thi I'm yi lopfiln , vvlinh, while 
it givi a 1m id huiumuy ol miuurouH branehis 
of hum in hiiowlnlgi, was alw lys hostili to rell 
gion '1 hi In volution, whu h had hi on materially* 
iceihratid, it not piodm < d by tin inspirations 
of min of ionsumiuati intillnt, was not favour 
ibli to litiivlmi A pi noil of almost mmplito 
mtiIhituil torpm suni(did tin aitive mental 
di vi lojtiai nt th it iiad ihuuteiisid the pieeedmg 
1 1 issn mil pbilosoplm pi noils Tin Empire was 
seemly mini piopitions to liaming, hut with 
thi C<iiiiw' iml L AHfinnipti ot Miidiuru di Ntail, 
md hn Mnt/i/r\ of < Inti uihnind, i rt action 
took, pi ut mil Du s, piodm turns of tlie new 
lomintii in lioiil vein soon followed by numerous 
otln rs t ithi r 1« longing to tin same, oi to the 
m il 1 1 is«,u il si lund Among the host of young and 
migimil wnt'is who now .uipund n putatum, we 
may nistui", in di imatu ut, peutrv, und fiction, 
Mi \ uidie Ifuinas, \ntoi Hugo, Alfitd di Vigny, 
md Fi fill in Soulii 'J In lirst of these has been 
oik of tin most prolilic of novil writi rs , among his 
most populir winks m hn Tuns Movm/uttoireg, 

!' Comte d> Mont' C/tieito, I < Cid/ut de la Rente, 

&.< Pasimii Jhlivigm fi is atti mpt< d to combine 
tin rum mtii and elisHii.il si hoots in his Lout* XI , 
hn hn/onti <rl dtmtnd, ,1< <oorg< Sind (Madame 

Dudivant) is one of tin most ihjiut wntsrs of 
her 'ountry, ami lur woiles m modi Is of stylo 
Hi r Jiidnnni, which lpjiiarnlin IS U, inaugurated 
a mw iia of i motion il novel wntmg, and has had 
mum rims lmitilon \numg In r mimirous works, 
tin most popular in Jwyun, John, MauprrU, 
Andu <11 lib yens, slit lion written almost 
exiltiHiiily foi tin stagi Ln Mmti'rn dr Pang, 
and J > Jmt Jimiit, whnli di/> < t the concealed 
nnse rn s irn ih jirav itu h of social ]if*, quickly 
broiledd tin lr author, ’ i gi no Sue, into notice. 

3 hi tduliniyto mnteiiabsni mid sensualism, wlueh 
clmiai tenses the works of tin two lust named 
wliters, is more or less prnejitihle in all belonging 
to their age in France 3 he few artistic and good 
historical novels that have appeared have met with 
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little success among tho general public. Among new hght on the ongin of races and languages, 
original and finished wi iters of tales, A do Musset In mathematics D'Alembert, Laplace, Lagrange, 
ranks foremost, wink MdrunCi the histonan, who Biot, Ampere, and Arago stand unmallwl In 
has written several now Is ot very great merit, in-s | natural history, and its kindred sciences, among 
not always met‘with the success which he deserved , a host ot groat French discoverers, we can only 
Of late years, a host ot young writers have appear* d, | instance a ftw of the more distinguished, as Cuvier, 
seime of whom lielong to what they tin m selves tirmi Gcofhoyfanel Isidon St Hilaire, Blainvilh, Jussieu, 
tho realistic school A Dumas the Younger, who i ROibigny, Hauy Cay Lussac Flic do Beaumont, 
is following in the sUps of his fithcr, E Fiydiii, O | Milne Fdwaids, Brougmart, whose services in the 
Fcudlet, and F Al«ml, dl thstivi oolite Poetry > <auso of science liavc identified their names with 
has not been follow'd with any marked snettss m ; tin triumphs of ph\sirU rest irch 
France ihmng t In pn n nt 11 utuiy , iud Ixyond tin No (ountty has ever juoduud a greater nunibej 
great names ot Ihiingu whoso smut in misur of di g ml essayists and Jitt iary euties tlian France, 
passed in any othtr tongiu Vutot Hu u>, Lemir uid no ltngotgt seems to had itscli more readily 
tino, and Musset, then tie tew French po< ts of tic \ thin Fit util to t concise trnl gtaccful, vet forcible 
present day known In yoiul the limits of to um sfvh ot t pignmui itu wilting, and few admit of 
Tho theatio ibsorbs niucli of tin tiluib of 5<uiug nion ldiomitu Lrstntss, 01 amort iiolished play of 
Franre, but hi it light pittes, i nub villi mrt t hi i-, 1 woids Fit nth liti i itun his of late years been 
r arc the most snctissful, as is ft stilled liyflu host siillunig iimn the stale of toipidity winch set ms in 
of eomtdits and opiraln ston i lor which Eugeni ( Fimtt to Is the liitural st condary elfect of any 
Scribe has obi um d itavourahh iiitplum History I git it politu tl mot t mt fit, and lutlierto tho imperial 
IS umloubtully Hit most sut tt ssful In mi h of moth m i mil h is not lit t n pio|>itnms to the development of 
Ficnrli litfratim Among tlmsi who lave gaim d | ongunl hit riry tilt nt 

for themselees a wot Id with 1 < put t Lion in this j Foi uithoutits on Fit nth litei iture, see Nisard, 
dt pai tint nt of lest an li wt would in ,t mt t B u vnlt, i Unt ih In Li/h i J mm true (IStfi) , Baton, Jimt 
whose eai ly w m k, L' IJi Inn c ih i Dues t/i Haiti t/m/in iA/nii/n th In Intla Fttnii jimjn’iiu 17"‘ c Hip tie 
lits Ik c 11 follow<tl by thi limit juihlitation of I(1841) lh\t Littn th In 1'ittnu, by Dorn Uivct 
histones of Hit Coimnhon mil ])u< i ton/ (,m/ot, mil otliei Bent ilu tint i mks t ontirnu tlliy mcmbei s 
anothtr writti holding monuohud vows, Ins t>l tin Institnti (2d v 17H ISIS), Villemam, 


shewn intlef itig iblt powns of ri st nt h mil a plain 
sophic powti of gt nt rails it ion m i grt it linnilii i of 
works, uiitmir wlilt h tin Inst i uik m ly Ik iwndtd 
to his Avion mu t/li'jloix ih Fiuim, inti /’Jin 
toirf ih In Cii ilnation in 1 iiin/n r lhtuy in Ins 
Lett at nin I J/ntmit i/< Finm j , uid liJInhnn <h 
la ConqtlHU lie l im/htmi /mi b \nrninin, tils 
“plays gieat powtis of nil itimi tnd aptitude Itu 
theoietic tritiiism, ptrhips nunt untMintiv. Him 
sagacious Nism null h is shtwn grt it it it alt li uni 
profound knowltdgt in las sonnwhit tiltin'- lfis 
tory Thins Ins divotiil his leiimng industry, 
and powtis of th lint ition to tin t \posditm ol the 
revolutions! y mil lmptrnl ]>ha is of I’m nth gnu in 
mint Michelit nd Louis Bl cm at both known 
fot tlitn democratic pnntiplts tin lattu, m Ins 
I/iiloui <le Jjn lit, givis tint of tin must vivid 
nctuics ot contcmpinnv history th il vu jiosstss 
jamartmt, who tunes his pot lu inspiration 
and eutliusn tu temptranunt with him into his 
histone al ) t sc in lies, jut suits lingmht tub but not 
perfectly tuistvvoithy pit tuns ot lusloiy m Ins 
Ihatoiu ihi (liinmhm, Jlnhnit ih’s I’om'itutn/i, anti 
Iliatmri di In Jhitaitinlnm Adit mini although 
better known fm Ins lnstoiy of bttrailin’ m tin 
middle ages and in the J Ml) t , is yt | to hi ilissitl 
among histomns as tin uifhoi ot Hnlnm th 
OtomweV, and Ins Soutuim (' >nh m/nmwn Ac 
There is no departmi nt ot the mm il anti phvsu tl 
beiences that lies not bun unit In tl tnd tluu 
dated by' the labours of Fit nth si\ ms Among 
tbo great scientific wittus ot modtrn Fruit t vm 
nny r instinct in mttajiliysns uid politic vl economy 
Vietoi Cousm, Jouftrov Simon and I amennus 
whose eloquent daft nee of sjnritualistu tnd rt hgious 
principles lcuttsl stronglv igamst the nuti i lalism 
to which French philosophy h id long lit m iddu toil 
while socialism hu found jiowcitnl allocates in 
Comte, St Simon, Fournier, and I eroux Chov iln r, 
De Totqueville, Bonabl and Lifuribre, ran known 
for thou ..bio and philosophic t \position of tho 
jurispiudeute of u itions and tho social suit political 
condition of democraty in the now and old world 
In philology and ancient lnstoiy, Chompollion 
Sylvestre de Saty, Runau, Remusat, and Stanislas 
Jidicn, by their profound researches into Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and Semitic literature, have throw u 


1’nhhmi ih In I ,th > nn I'mttn Ai/i (1857), Demogeot, 
Jlnl ih In I ifft l t mm (1857) 

FRENCH POLISHING, tin name given to the 
now common nutlicd of totting wood with i fine 
smooth suilttt tu t iimsli ot • uni lie Gum hu is 
c isily soluble in spmt or w m<, mt l liylite d spirits, 
m wood n ijilithi and i \ unish is thus juoduced, 
but it it bt ijiphtd ninjilv with i biusli, as copal, 
m istu and most ot lit i cumslits ir ipplud, the 
u udt is i mij nHigh mil bioktn surf in, instead of 
i smooth continuous polish 'to old un this with a 
lie vaiiii-.li on wood, it. is iimssiuv to apply a very 
mu dl tpuntity U oini tnd to nib it continuously 
until it thus L i dty ndilnr be usi tl the lac 
stick to it, out d is dra.,id liom tin wood An 
oihtl nibhti is tin rcloit used, and thi oil should he 
i ehying oil, sut h as lmstttl Yauous kinds of 
i ubbtrs no listd, sut h ts t lull of wool covered 
with tag, i sin ill loll of t loth with flu tdges down- 
wnds uid like wist covered with rig The varnish 
ami oil m ly hi mixed logtthci in a bottle, shaken 
up when used, ami i little pout ■ d upon the rubber, 
oi a simjih solution of shi 11 lac may be used, and 
smut id tins laid upon an tided rubber Several 
sutttssivi to its anil rubbings .uc rcciuiied, and 
some skill is m c css cry% in order to produce a good 
’ am t u e 

'J lie follow mg ,ue sonic licajits for French polish 
foi mahogany , tin y might be multiplied to a great 
extent fm tiny should be modified according to the 
kind of wood to which they are applied, mid the 1 
modi ot applying them 1 5 oz of pale shell-lac, 

1 dissolved m 1 pint of wood naphtha, or methylated 
1 spirit, oi spirits of wine 2 5 o/ of pale shell lac, 
1 o/ gum s nular ic, 1 jnnt spirit 1 1 j lb pale 
slnll lai, < ]h mnsfcit, 2 quarts spmt 4 Shell lac, 
(> o/ spirit in naphtha, 1 pint , linseed oil, ^ putt, 
lht list is the most easy to apply, it requires no 
oil on tin lubber, atul is a veiy good domestic 
polish for restoring furniture, if jirojierly applied 
bv taieful and continuous tubbing 

FRENCH PROTESTANT CHURCH See 

Huiu-wrs. 

FRENCH RIVER, a stream of Upper Canada, 
omjitic8 Lake Nipissing into Lake Huron, entering 
Georgian Bay, in lat 45° 53' N, and long 81“ 6* W 
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It has a rapid course of about sixty miles, and, 
towards its mouth, is so uniform m breadth and 
depth, as to resemble an artificial tut through 
bare rock It forms part of the route by which 
canoes, preferring the Ottawa to the St Lawrence, 
pass from Montreal to the Red Rmr of th< north 

FRENCH SETTLEMENTS See Rosin 
(KERRY 

frEron, Eue ('Aim him, i French \nitir, 
was born at Guimpei in 171'*, ulmatid nudtr tht 
Jesuits at tin tolltgo ol Louis li (>i mil, uul tint 
acquired a reputation hv his publn. item til i ciitical 
journal in 1740 J his jonmil ipj« in d undo the 
curious title Littmrlr Jlluilumi hi Cowli\« </< * * * 
It was suppressed in 1749, hut vntuilly re ijiptared 
os Lfltm xur i/H>hjm x LnO <!< <i Aim/) s (1 1 mis , 
1749—1754) and w t* vniu conlmmil uiulei tin 
title of Annfi LdUrairi (1704- 177<>) F inhibited 
the most interne bitterntss ig oust his Jt cling 
contempol a) its \ ivorshipjit r of the age of Louis 
XI\ , he hated md sitmw d tht li idling jihilosophi 
ot his times Voltaire -was tht sjhu.i1 o!ij<< t oi hi i 
aversion, and that s< ireitu e si nth i w as d<t pi y g dh d 
hy the vvnklv dutrilns of his mtigoimt J In 
names ot \ oltnit md F in ms, jiiribh, though not 
amicalilv, toii|oiiu d m tin hretmy ot ht< riluu I 
was ofti n right in his niUiNin md in tht must 
tious which ht hi ought agimsthis idutsiiits but 
ojunioii m Fi mi i m til' 1 Is'til ( w is mi it i d liv | 
tpigruns, mid F nil victim to tin nnniosity ol 
tilt wits lit tin d ol joii! Man h ](>, 177b Loire 

Stas jsr As Fi i nos a son oi tin Immu was binn 
in P uis iii 17b">, pi > |id ) s,niu wlnt pioiiimi nt j> nt 
in the nitlodt uu i ot tin Finch lb volution md in 
1802 w vs wnt is sub pit hit to tin ntl mil ot Nt 
Domingo by tic Fust < oil ill but dud two months 
after his aim il 

FRESCO, FREhC’O TAINTING, m I MM 
INC IN FULS( O, tin turn apple tl to punting* 
executed upon jilisbi wliilt it is still wet oi titsb 
(Ital, Jreii o) M my uhbiitid ntists md will 
known wntiis Inu inimluntd (hit in sin is tin 
only way m whith thi higlnst tlhnt in nt should 
be embodied \ ug laig- jitopnrtion nt Uu In t 
works of tile It than schools putmduly tlmsi ol 
Rome uul Florentt, lit dom in this nnniiti nnl 
dtinug tin jut si nt Miiturv it has bun lumil, 
and many of Hit that pmitmgs of tht luniliin 

German seliool ire •'cniitiilin fnsoi Tht pin In? 
has to hone. ivtnit lit in liitio.bn i il into Jin .in 
and cli tain works of that kind hi 11 lain cxinittd j 
and others art in preigitss, m tic new JIouscs ot j 
Parliament 

Before noticing more jnilinilaily tic i >>ioi 
properties clinic d for rn w o punting it re piopi 
brat to dostiits tin pruiisi Y i utoon m drill , 
mg on p.ijier is fust muli ol tin Milipet Hire must 
lx' exet uti d w till i coin < t out Inn and tic '■hidin'! 
and cffnt fully math < lit I h< hiirelitd t utoon ! 
may either be of tin one sire re tie mfimltd' 
fresco, or it luav In ilom mi i in il It i «i lit hut, d 
all events, an v tthw oi da remit i/i is tin In no | 
painting is nect ssarv \\ ht u tin iinislc d • u toon is I 
made the samt si/i is tic I re mo it is gnu r illy 
executed m block and wlnti, w ith (h ilk or < lnuroal, 
but it is essential to liav i also i cautnl studv of the 
subject in colours, anil this re in most tases dom on 
a small scale. Tht colours usul ire mostly earths or 
minerals, as few otht rs will stand tin actum of lime 
these are ground and applied with pure watt r Tin 


with wh’oh walls are prepared This list coating, 
Qt ground, or rather as much of it as the artist 
calculates on being able to cover mme day, is laid 


on immediately before ho commence* work. Jh» 
surface is wet, but linn and «mooth, the tracing is 
laid over the portion prejiared, and the artist, with 
» point of hard wood or bone, goes over the lines of 
tlio tracing, aud slightly indents them on the plaster, 
Hethen pioi i tds with his woik, tho tmished cartoon I 
■ind toltmrtd sketch being hung or placed near him 
for Ins guchuitt \ftei his day’s work is over, any 
jhii ton ot Itu jil istm th it has not been painted on, 
or that may unmin lit mud or at the edge of hut 
work, is i nt nun ind nt\t this, wlun the painter 
is it ulv to (oiiimuui woik, the plasterer is ah 
hind, and joins Mostly anotlur portion of plaster 
to tht tiki ot tic portion painted on the previous 
di\, wlich wlcn nit, hid bun slightly sloped. 

’1 In lime, in drying, throws out ft kind of crystal 
surfan, w tilth pint m ts tin ttilour, and imparts a 
d< giti oi t k iriu s line h superior to, and easily dis¬ 
tinguish,ibh iiom, that of a work m tempore or^ 
si/t paint Tin, jntft ess, although appal ently simple, 
in \ 11 tin It ss i< (units gu it di xterity and certainty 
ot hind, im tin sin foie of the jil ister is delicate, 
md miret not 1 k ouiwmkul, besides, tho lime only 
lmlnbis a in tain qumtity of additional moisture 
in tic hum of liquid idioms, nftc'r which jt loses 
its nistillming quality, md the surface, or a por¬ 
tion ot it, bmums wlnt pimttrs call rotten Many 
tiisims aie dttniiit in tins way It is only after 
tin lime h is dred th it such flaw's are discovered , 
tin pupil pi m, in sinli i i ist, is to cut away tho 
ih tti tin portion, bin Irish jilasttr laid on, and 
do tht woik mil igun Hut tic tltws mo too 
irt 1 1 ii ii tom 1ml with tnnpn i oi m/o toloura, and I 
thou di tin y m ly i“t ijh note tog i time, the parts 
toichul will linnet oi tone oil in the tourse of n 
It w yt irs Anotlur dillunlty in lresioiH that the 

1 nloiii s bn mm unit li lighti r lifts r the plastci drus, 
amt foi tin i dlow.mii nnret bt made However, 
by pi u tin tin ji nidi r luny Koon g* t over this (bill 
nitty, and In < hi list the ddlnnuc littwetn the 
ctiloii■ ii wit md as diy, liy putting a touch on a 
pen of nullsi In Ji re reinn illy it hind, yvhith 
in tmtiy dins tin toliuii and sinus it as it will be 
w !c n th< licit It i dru d 

Jin jni tiMinniic (luiiud fm i 11 seo painting is 
fuiindi on I 1 In qiidity it jioshi sst s of <kar 
mss u i i \ In bit i n g toloiiis in a pun md bright 
rttl' ilit suit in not In mg diy and dull, as tem 
jma or m/< inloui, lor ylorey' Jiki oil jmntuigs, is 
t qubit of In mg f ivtnii ibly newttl fiom any jiomt 

2 Jt> diiribilitv m my tii si o*t» Ik mg painted on 
alt nits oi tin cloistirs ot churehes opt u on one 
sub hoiii on tic front t ol Iioukck entire ly c x/cised 
m tic ojii n ur i The skill and ill Xteiity re quired 
in im lion if tow him, not In mg adrnisMblt , nor 
tlniM v unnis ipph uc i s ot gl i/mg ovtr jiamting, 

A< u id ibh in working w dh oil mloiirs all winch 
Miniuret tin,s t oiii|k 1 tin fu sto p until lo confine 
lire nniev more fo tic siibjnt md dtsum, than 
to tie im(hurn il (jiiilitc o ninth sought after 
hyp mitt it in oil ’I In Imhhk i by M Angelo in 
tin Nistim ( h ipt I, by L ipb u I in tic stanze of 
tin \ ilc m, md tho-i ni the i ujiol i of the cathe 
did 'i l*ii m i hy Com 'po, ait pointed to by 
tin atlvo iti s of this modi ot art as settling the 
qic slum 

Hut, on flu other side, it may In said-1 Though 
i nit mi digit i of t Inarm ss and punty of colour 
results iremi Iresseo, it is th fit if ut m depth and rich 
ntss Tht alisentt <d pltisaunss is no doubt an 
chant ia« in the cast i t inuial punting with refor- 
tnt i to m bit* etui il th coration , but to a consider¬ 
able i\Uai tins ddkculty can be obviated m th* 
cast of paiuung m oil, and Delaroche’s great pic¬ 
ture of the Hemicyek m the Beaux Arts in Faria* 
which is in oil, is not objectionable on that ground 



FRESHWATER HERRING-FRESHWATER STRATA. 


--indeed, many mistake it for fresco 2 No doubt, J the bearing which this discovery would have on tho 
in fresco, the colours are not liable to change mu< h, | art of mural painting, that he translated from the 
if the work be executed in puro fresco, and not German a pamphlit describing the ‘manufacture, 
letouched, but, gem r illy speaking, the surfuie is properties, and application of water glass (soluble 
fragile, and easily look'n 01 suatched, and then is alkaline silicate), including a process of stereo- 
no way of mending it but by retouching with tun chromic painting,’ and printed it for private 1 tircu- 
pero colours, and if tint be extensively done its 1 ition Mr Maclise, It A, made use of this new 
naturo is altered, uni it becomes a pictuie m m/i style of art m exuuting his great picture m the 
colours The ‘Maelnmu eh Foligno,’ ‘Midonn i eli palate of Westminster of the ‘Meeting of Wellington 
San Sisto,’ ‘ Sposalo/i i,’ uni other echhrattd e ise 1 ! ami Bluehei at W.iteiloo ' 

pictures by Raphael m in much b. tte r pres, rva 1RESHWATER HERRING See Corhoonps. 
tion than ms frtseoes in tin stau/e of the Vatu in I 

3 Tho properties of diilnnltv in < v mtion and 1'UESHWATIR MUSCLE, a popular name 


«> XUV ISeiHTIKl Iijjniiiiiv 'II I uuiwmi .,uii ----- - -- ’ 1 1 - 

limited range of (olimmig, iml of tielinu il ipplt eommoii to a wlinli family of lame llibranohiate 
mice's, air of a mgitivi kind No doubt souk mollusi s, l momda (sometimes ralli ilEaiadrr),allied 
pamtors have iniintumd tint good eoloimng is *■" musehs ( Wi/fttuli r), but having a much largct 
incompatible with graml compositions, but, on tin f ,K, t winch dms not generally proeluce a Byssus 
other hand, Titi m’s ‘ Entou.l.m, nt ’ in tin [join re, | (‘I ' ), < y l ,fc m a v e ry ye.mig st ite eif the animal 
and Ret<r Mutyi in \inue, mmng otluih, no Ah lh< known mollusis of tins family are inhabit 
refciTCil to ns nbutting mull m isxeitnm I “’ f s ot tush vvitir, wmie of th,m being found in 

Mural painting is ot git it intiijuity in I'gypt, m still, md some in luiimng watris A few species 
tlio Etruscan tombs, on tin wills ot liousis in i 1111 buiojn m , but it is in North Anurica that 
Pompeii, and in tin cituombs, thin an vmous | Guy ehictly abound, its likes and uvers producing 
remains of piuitingH w Inch in gi m i illy i onsnh n el , m my spi in s 1 hey niwl ibout by means of the 
to be fr< s< oes , those in Pompi u, in putie ill u, an , font , in my of them gimially live' mnnused in 
rcmaikihle for grunbui and polity of stilt in mud TIhj hi supposul to fieri on immahules, 
design mill ilriwnm, hut liny no ixeuitul in a 1 r ‘"< 1 011 ehe.nnpeised mini i) mul vegetable mattei 
slight iml fin in mm l, md on this u count, mil | T ke ipidnims ot nun is brilliantly coloured, and 
fiom the same or m nlv siimlit snbpets being I the inside of tin sli is lined with a brilliantly 
often found re pt itul ue siipjiosul to hi eopns by! mil v uumsly ee.hmiee 1 nvcu.so abundant as to be 
house di coratoi s of idebiitid piintmgs tli it wi ic ' loint tnui s usi d tin inothi i of pi irl Pearls aie 
preserved™ temples oi p ilie is it Keune Win tho sonutnn.s pioelue.d 1 hi it m tom Bntislispecies, 
thesi were fn si oi s punti d on tin vv ill j or nun abb ,"1 "bull out, Anudnu u/'/wii' ittauuiig a m/c of 
pie tun s, is matte i of ilispuli "llu Ginks pu |-i mi Ins long In b lunad, is common m lakes, 
ferred movable piitures which imild In likiiiniviy | l"'"' 1 " U!l1 mmldv nun It is very vainble m 
in case ot file, or sold it luossaiy ’ -Wilkinson on , tll( thnkmss ot tin shell mil in other pirtnulus 
Egyptian mx! (l)tiL l'omtui'i'* Pliny siys Apilles Tin hmgi is tootlil. ss ’J wo speens are confined 
never painful on wills, and iniinus pietiues of (bully to tin south md i ist of Engl md , the 
immense valin an stitid to tint Inin tilun fiom loiutli ( t nni eu A/om»oi/ow jnntrjmiti/ua, Alya 
Gri eci to Roim I mingm ditna oi Iuiiiitus) iidnlnts the rivers of 

On the whnh.it mly lie nssmnt d as an opinion ' mountiinous and hilly distncts with arockylxd, and 
that lias long linn g, net illy adopted, tint whin has long eelcLute el im the pi iris which it 

painting is to hi nmibnutl with ire lute < tun, tus, ■> | 
is the styb tint assinulatis most with it On tin | _ 

otbn hand, tlu* fait of Dilnoeln lining so sue | K 

ei ssfnlly iveiuteil in tlu Be m\ Alts i wink in oil, I <™ > ~ 

whieli by sue amlsiih|<et "is so will adapted foi ' 
freseo, anel the e ite must me e eif the uloptmn I itely ' 
in Germany, mel by the iilists m our Houses of 
Parliament, of stonnclitoniu pimtuig (se e> below) 
in place eif fiesm—a me thoel by’ whieli ctitain 
defects in tlic pineess of fnseo jianting ,ue said to 
lie divided militate igunst the muio, buss of some lusWtr Muscle ( ita modem maigautlfaa) 
of the eipimons hiUieito luleipteel is to tin ,wlvan 

tages ascribe el to in sie> limiting , , , , - , , 

Fnxco N'eeeo is i s,.minus kind of fieseo, much y 1,1cho ? ^ 7 * 

used in Italy in onliinrv lionse ebiontion 'J he ™ l b v thukl.l i, k, li blown she U, with a toothed 
colours, mixed mwitn.ate Iml ,m the wall utter . U ! s th ‘.«“»'•* imrtheni Emopean species, 

the plaster 18 ehy anel aelhere in a eeitim deg.ee 'I," 1 ls h™' 1 tb i ''"l™ of Nnr *"[ “ nd Swede “ 
by aWptmn, the l.a.,1 ... ghss V suifa.e wlmh,^ p.mls of the B.itish me is were tamous among 
forms on plaster after, t eln.s being tint remove el “ 1,11 knt Komu.s and Nuetomus represents 

by pum.ee or eitherw is. I’leturns , v e ut, d in this 1 1! " m . » an , f «F Ca - 8ar » 

manner look coarse ami d.v .« rotten and are m ,tf ^tkand! 

him, and ‘j- pn..luee,l he mt.ful mil vabol.le pearl. In 

chroma, colour)-Tho endinaiy process of freseo , t!, ‘ ’ n ‘ r hun * tU '’ 1 T , < ,l mitBcle- 

secco, however, has lately assumed very gre it i *' tl "!!"« » *'»*» '/null, ami the pearls found 
impeltanec fiom a et scon rv by tlu lite l>r I B hum t u means o subsiste nce te, main families A 

von Fuchs of what is called watm glass (see Ftiitixs \" ul lr ‘” n + , the ( 0 If Y F Iuth ^ d 

Soiubi i (!) vest, which being pissed ovei th J ^'nn te. the queen of ( harles II is among the 
surface of a vunk cxeeute.l m tusio seeco, miparU °r„imcnts of the Buttsh lovu, Laige and fmc 
much brdl, me v andt.xe s anel gn os great elm ability 1" 11,8 lm , c n l,S0 J Rtn l nmnnd frym of 

to the colours this liietlmel is Rtyleel steroocliroime yn"" and Donegal. 

painting, and is now extensively piactiseel m Berlin FRESHWATER STRATA arc so named from 
liy Kaulbaeh and other eminent German artists their supposes! origin This can be easily deter- 
Ino late Pnnce Albert was so much impressed by mined from an examination of the contained, fossils, 
tie 





FRESNEL—FREYTAG 


Though the great proportion of aqueous rooks arc 
of marine origin, yet freshwater strata ore occasion* 
aBy met with. The yellow sandstones of the Old 
Red or Lower Carboniferous period are fresh watei 
beds, as are also the Burdic Housi limestone in 
the Edinburgh co,d field, the Pnrbei k beds in tho 
Oolite, the Wenlden beds in the Chalk, and the 
Hempstead and otlu i buds in the Eocene period 

FRESNEL, AtcitriN Jkan, a Fnncli physicist, 
was horn at Bioglu, in tin ihpaitmcnt of Kurt, 
10th May 1788, educitcd it < un it tin Liolu 
Polytechiuijuc, and tin dly at tin Etok <h s Fonts 
et ClianssCcs On the compktion of Ins studies, 
he was sent as go\ einnnnt i input t r to L i \ i nikt, 
andaftoiw uds to the dt p u tnicnt <>f Dioim while 
he rcmunul till Muck 1 SI t On tin Khun of 
Napoleon tioiu Elbi, F othnd lus stivn.es to 
the Bourbons, hut* ill In ilth pi united him fioni 
actively cngigmg mmilitiry hh At the lkstoii 
turn, hi lcsunnd his tlutu s us gov eininint t ngiin v i , 
hilt m tin intend In but bun tit voting lus i 
tufor* ed h lsuu lo phyim o in itlu in itn il rt suit his | 
particnlaily tin pel msitnni of light, with so niiuh 
buccchb, that ilthough in t httu, dated 28th Dmm I 
her 1814 wi lind him wilting to l fin ml to gi I ] 
him Komi hoots on tin suh|iet a-. In did not know , 
what tin phi v.i *pnliiisitn>n el h_ht nu tut’ ( h | 
no sajs it qu mi inliiul |>u 1 1 pul ui, il uni ih lit 
lumifcri '1, vi lie tell < tin i tuiipli tioli o! till follow I 
mgyiar, lie imkid inning tin lint uillnmtn s oil , 
tilt ijui htuni Ini ii* * i mi i it is suit ol tin Idioms, 
ot Young, P tli monsti vt< d to lus loiintiy mill tin 
error oi tin New tom m tin my of tin piupi., itum ] 
ol light by tin i mission of mitmal putnlis, null 
ably lulvoi itul tin undiditoiy hypotlusis '1 In 
renult of lus rise in lus vv u i \lnhitnl m e uu limit, 
clowned by tin liuuh \culfinit iks N u m i s m 
1811) Along with Ai igo, In him stigitid tin ii tnm 
txerusifl bv poluisul i lys ol lndit on i nil ollm, 
and tJn'ir ihscovtiits jniblisht d in i joint intmon, 
conhrmed lus pitvunis tlnoiy on the modi of tin 
piopagatum ot light ills pi n In d applet itimi of tin 
Hew tlnoiy to the lmpiovimiut of tin light housi 
system, was ol incikulibli vdm, mil his ijuiti 
abolished tho old Hit thud ol illiiiiiin itmg light 
housoB See Liu in not srs InlSJl, J< wistlutnl 
a membtr ol tin Vi ulimie des Nunns, in 1x2'), | 
a membtr of Uu lloyal Sot n ty of London , uni m I 
1827, ret uved limn tin sum Komty the l’limkird | 
mulal lor lus distovnus ctmu lmng light mil h> it ! 
lie died July 14, 1827 ‘ | 

FRET, i figurt, m Hiraldiy, ri ambling two 
sticks laid sal tier n i si, md nit* i) n * d vwtli i untie 



Fret Jit tty 


FRETTY When six, tight, or more jmccs aio 
represented crossing and nitcrkniug like littue 
work, the shield n) said to ht fri tty 

FREYJA ami FRI'OC, 4, though sjxiken of iri 
northern mythology as disiimt, u* origin dly one, 
and intimately associated w ith Fn yr Fi igg e, in the 
genealogy of the Ases (q x ), is tin suprtmc goddess, 
wife of Odm, and one of the daughters oi tin giant 
Fiorgwyn, and presides oxer lnamagts Frtyja is 
the daughter of Niord, sister of Frt yr, anil goddess 
of lava She is drawn on a car yoked w itb cats , to 
her, deceased women go and also the half of those 


that fall m battle, whenco she is called Val-Freyja. 
In this lost respect, she must be considered: tw 
signifying the Earth , but the earth is ailO Wmif* 
seated by Frigga, the wife of OtUll, and W»6B 
Fixyja soi Us Odm, tes Isis seeks her Osins, this M 
Odin com t ivi il is tlic Sun r ihe names also, Frigga 
and Fuyji, an m Riguitication ulmost alike, and 
the two iui ottm coutonnilcd in mythology. The 
Anglo snows mil Lombards worshipped the Wile 
ol Odin as kri i The nanu yet survives in FncUtff. 

FRE\ It, tin son of Nioid of the ilymasty of the 
Vanigixls, w is adopt*.1 with his fathei among the 
A'll h, who, vvlun in got lus fust tooth, bestowed 
ujion lum tlic ulistial * istli VUheim Ho la the 
god of pi an mil kitility, dispenses mm and fer¬ 
tility , uid to lum pi tyiis for a good hai vest ore 
addussul Hi-, wib is (hull, daughter of the 
guilt (ivmu F liul Min Ini as he once as*ended 
tin lofty st it ot Odin, Hlnlxki ilf, fiom which every^ 
thino on t utli is si in <n idi w is bo beautiful, that 
Un Inightmss ot In r nakul aims illuminated ail 
md mi Ntisid with moIi at lou, F sent Skirnir 
is sjiuki sui m, md foi lus su vu (a hid to give 
lam ins good suont, wlmli In will nuns in til* great 
(m d i out* st oi i.bpsi of tin gods Liki Freyja, he 
w is tin pition ot miMiagi.aml piolnblytho two 
win it on. turn loimivid as uuitid, lieriuaphro- 
diti wisi F w.u In Id m gii at vi net itum, especially 
in swiikn of vv huh hi via patron god, and also in 
Iui md Ilisihuf ti mpli w is it bps ila, wdieio n 
bloody oflumg w cs yi uly uinle to him of men and 
mini ds Mil b stud was it the wiuti r Holstice, 
tin tm n ol tin M u 4 ilk tub Willi* tho god 
w is binm round tin 1 md .ill stub w.in laid aside 
(l)oi s‘tin pioiissiou ot tin lion h In id,’ it Christ 
m is tain, coniiiu mm iti 1< , who mill on the hoar, 
Uiillinbuisti, mil wliosi symbol wan the boar's 
lu id ') 'I’he < in limit cut i that tin (Saxon form of 
F’s niiin, Fio his bun piismid in tin (iirman 
.mum of a Clnutim bstivil, liouleu Imam (t ornus 
i Chiisti, Ihc Lords body), sums to sin w that it had 
In■ onii u mg tin si pioph stlu iliitl let tuin for a 

god 

]< KJ'YTAO, Cisiw, a Jliunitie po* t and 
novili ‘ *d 111 i iii my, vv is limn 1 JLh July 1816, at 
knii/b ig m Sib si i, stmliul it tho univt luitns of 
linslm md lieiini, md tool his dcgiu in phil¬ 
osophy m lsts IIh in st mi|Kjrtant work was a 
(oinulv, i it it 1* <1 l)n Hi aulJaJitt, oilo hun v von 
JIovd ,1'iislm, 1S4I) Among Ins other productions 
may bi muitiomd hi Hu (Beilin, 1845), which 
ih a (Dilution of small pn* ms w-itton in a popular 
styb Itn di uu is I'n Vnlnitini (Lip 1847) and 
<tmf 11 nhtiimu (fjup ISIS), anil the conudy 
< utithd J)u Join Hiih-l' n (18 r >4) , most of wbiufi 
well nu mil with i* irm appiobatnm on their 
ippuirmu, md ire nniukabh for tin taro and 
k linnm ut win*li tiny < xliilut m Uu portraiture of 
cluiacUr md tin m mgi uu nt of iniuUnt An 
ubtion ot bis drinutii works was publiMhed at 
l,i ipKii m I voIh, ISIS IS70 But Ins greatest 
u hit vi imut in litrivture is undoubtedly Soil uml 
llii'ni (Lmji lS7 r i), inuvilol Ci i man citi/en life, 
dlimtritmg its ictivitv, pi rsi vi lann, and courage¬ 
ous loyiltv, anil thus * x.pr< ssmg, as it wore, toe 
pm trv of honest labour It passed through five 
ulitums in om yixi, and a seventh was published 
at lupsu, m 187S It ha«'been translated into 
English umkr the titk of J)On( und Credit (1858). 
In 1 SVf, F publish* 1 i n< w dasgical drama, Dut 
J iihi i, j si coin! edition of which 1ms just appeared 
(Liip ISti2) His most Kceut work u a senes of 
pros* pn tun s from Uermim history, entitled Neue 
Ihldrr one (lent Ltben den Deutschea VoUcct (Leip. 
1802) 

SU 



FRIAR—-FRICTION 


FRIAR, ft name common to the members of cer 
tain religious orders in the Korean Catholic Church, 
and generally employed in contradistinction to the 
name Monk and Regain Cl al>. (see these articles) 
The name fmr, although from its etymology 
(frire, brother) it belongs to tin members of ill 
religious brotherhoods, yd has come to lu rest iv t d 
almost exclusively foi the liitthicn of tilt Munli 
cant orders It is applied the fly to the toui gti.it 
orders, Dominicans, Fiarnihi ins, AugustimuuH, Cir 
melitts, and later, to tin 'I i nut'lli ins, and to tin 
various branehts oMIn st nidus Tin Ki wuv ut< 
wore properlydenoniniit.il ‘ In us Minot’ (Ft atm 
Minora ) Tin Dominic ms ii 11 ived, m conti isf, tin 
title ‘Friars Majoi,’ whuh, liowtvii,wns pirinpi 
rather a Sobi iqin t fh in i v i ions n inn Tin si si vn il 
bodies of frwrs, too, mi m populirly iillid, tioin 
thf colour or of In r puuliinty of then hilnt, liny 
I'nars (Frauu scans), 151 u k Fu u , (l)oimnic ms), 
c vVhito Fails (C.inmliti s) Crutihul | or ('minimi 
(Cruuati, ‘ (iossed’)| Fu us (limit nuns), ,o t ilhd 
from tin cioss ninth u is imliroiduul u]iini tliur 
habit This is tilt' origin of tin n um s of flu sun d 
localities m 1 .(union, mil otlu r tmvru Unis di lg 
nited, to tin pusuit d ly In fin oidui loivlmii 
we n fer, tilt funs who .in m pm t' nidus in 
styled ‘ tatlm ’ Tin otlui inunhti ui i illi d 
simply ‘brothel ’ Xh< vow t ikui by finis it pro 
fession is of thi tliss cillid m Liu Citliolu Chunli 
‘solinin,’ aud is lit Id to luulu null uid void my 
contrat t of mumpi tntind into by tin p’lty 
Biibspqiu ntly to Ins uligimu jnoli s„ou 

FRIARS’ BAfiSAM Su Bis/ms 

FRVOTlOTs Winn mu hodv mbs igamst 
another is it mmrn, a u rt tin loin is ti (L to a si«t 
the motion This n sist mi e is i illi d /) a turn \s a 
consiibrabli pinpoitmn of tin motivt powu in ill 
opeiations is spent ill mmtmuiu, tli. tin lion of tin 
nuts of tht in n him upon nm inotlui, uni is Unis 
ost lei tin usi ful \\oik, il u of gu d mipoil um to 
uudeisttnd tin mfiia of fhis obstnu tiu fom with 
a view to lullin' it to flu ii lit possilili miouut 
Art uulingly, i gri it in my r iri 1 ill i V|« i imuits h n i 
hien m,nli on this sul>|ut and tin kmiH is i 
number ot prtusi mil \ du ibli t u ts or 1 iws ag ml 
mg fin turn which m now umsidi n «l u i l un mil 
lelialik The inoii nnjiortint imv In thus stitul 
and dlustritid 

Whin i block <>l oak siy i eulnt foot, whuh 
Weighs about (it) lbs is pi u i il on i liori/ontil t ibb 
of cast non, the two snrt m s b< mg 11 it uid snuiotb, 
it requilis i fom ot in irl\ tin weight of tin 
block, oi 24 lbs, pulling lioii/outillj to nnki it 
sbdf along tin tablt Tins mcisims tin trution 
between the two snrfius \nothu block ot fbe 
same sire uni shape 1 ml on ilu sum t ibh would 
require tin simo torn to driw it, mil it tin two 
Wire lull side bv nidi, indiistuuu togetbei so is 
to become one block, it would ivulnitly iu|imi 
double the foue, oi -'IS lbs to dine tlie dmibh 
block the amount of tin faction bung thus still 
£ ot tin weight, or of tin pies-uii Iwtwun flu two 
surf.aus Hut suppose that, instinl of bung lud 
side by suit, tin second blink wire lud oil the top 
of the first, whit is to b< expiitiil’ Hue tin 
weight is doubled .is befoie but the i xti id ot mb 
bmgsurtati n maim un ilti ml it w mild be n itnr il, 
tlniefori, to txput tint tins would make n diffu 
ence and that, though tin liu turn would, of eouise, 
be increased, the mtu.isi would bo bss than m 
the former uise Experiment bow our, shews tint 
Ibeie is no tilth n nco, mil that the friction is just 
double m Ixith cases. In short, tin unexpected and 
important fact is established, thit, within ceitmn 
hnuts, the Jriction of any two surfaces increases tn 


proportion to the force with which they art jnresed 
together, and is whciUy independent of the extent of the 
sm faces tn contact 

Thu amount of friction between two bodies is thus 
a constant fraction oi proportion of the force with 
whirh they au pressed against euch other This 
fraition diffirs for the ililloieut kinds of surfaces 
Thus, bitwion oak and east iron, it is, as already 
stitid, about or inoic exactly, 38, foi wrought 
nun on wrought iron (wi speak'at present of dry 
sui fins without gnascoi unguent ot any laud), it 
is It, tor hi iss upon i ast non, 22 This constant 
fiu turn (txpnssing tin piojxnuori between the 
piissuii of two smiuis anil tinir friction) is called 
flu i in Ilu tint "t Jiution foi thi se two siut.iees 

\noilii r w iy oi ilbistr ituig fhis law of faction is 
tin following, whuli bis m impoitmt bearing on 
tb. tuition of stun fines mil on niuhanies in 
gun ill twippoxi i si tl) Ml, in i out ict with anotkei 

si ill ( I), III till 
sinn oi ot ilifb i 
i id in ib 11 il , mil 
that i foi ci Ft) 

]JI I SSI s on \ 15 

obb.piily hit 1)11 
In tin pitpunli 
i id il to tin two 
sm bus, mil tb tw 
I’ll I’S jni illil to , 

M* mil 1)11, thus [ 

II lolv lllg till foil I r 
I'll into two loll i s 
om , 1‘S, pit ssmg \B igmist ('ll, tin othit, PR oi 
Si), ti nding to nuke All sluli tow mis (' It will 
<li nly <b pi iiilnpon tin stn ngtb ol faction betwi in 
A15 mil CD, bow f a tlu lout P<) iniybc mule to 
ili dun liom tie )icipi ndimlir without actually 
i uNig tin o'K body tn slnli on tin otlui Siqqiose 
tbit whin tlu pushing Iran is blaudit into tin) 
position |’() \1! is pisf ii idv to slip on CD, ami 

that it is i ci i <4 oik upon mm tlu li, siuct P tv' 
oi II <) is tlu tone passing llv sm funs togitber, 
md I’ll ot ,S'() tlu folio ti inline to pioduie 
motion, I’Jl'wdl hi of I!<) Tlu mgb P Ql!/ is 
< dkd tin limiting ttngh ot imstann ot till two 
smt uis All Cl) foi soiling is tlu direction of the 
passim Pi) a wiihiu tlmt mgli, tht tiutmn of the 
sinluis w dl sustain it but it the obliquity is 
ga itu, tin sort tics will slip This is true, mdo 
pindmtlj of the extent of tilt suituis m mntact, 
md ilso of tin Amount of the pleasure, toi the 
stibibty dtpi mis upon tin pmpnttinn of Fit to RQ, 
uni tbit is tlu sum wbitiva is the length of PQ, 
so long is its intimation js tin same 

It tlu slab < I) weu tiltnl up, so as to form au 
un bin il pi im until Al> wi n on the jiomt of sliding, 
thi mgb in inclinitum would be found to be equal 
to tlu limiting anglt of resist ime K()P' 

hm win' the coi then nt ot tact ii >n of any two 
substitute, then hunting angle of resistance is 
i isdy found J'jampb -'I be cixflnicnt of brick 
lqion liinl him stone is 60, nqmred the bnutnig 
mgb T akt i luu l)ll' ot m\ convement length, 
rusi i pcipemlicul u lt'F equal to ^ of t)U', and 
join ()l* l!'t)l'' is tht mgle required if measured, 

it would bt found to be about .11 Tn any struc* 
tini, tlien, tiu obbqmty of the thi ust between 
two surtacis ot these materials must always lift 
consult i iblj within tins limit, in order to be safe 
The Ji nt ion of ipuerircitce, that is, the resistance to 
the lommc ncement of motion, is greater than the 
rtsistanee to its continuance, and the more ao if 
the surf ices have been a considerable time in eon 
tact But the slightest shock oF jar is sufficient to 
ilcstioy this cohesion, or whatever it is that consti¬ 
tutes Hie peculiar initial resistance, so that it is only 
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the constant and regular friction of motion that to 
of much consequence in practioe. 

Friction w very much diminished by the use of 
grease or unguents The coefficient of wrought iron 
upon oak, which, in the drv state, is 49, w reduced 
by the application of witer to 20, and by diy soaji 
to 21. The result of expenments ou tins subject 
is stated to be, ‘that with the unguents, hog's lard 
and olive oil, interposed m a continuous stratum 
between theta, siuluces of wood on metal, wood on 
wood, metal ou wood, and metal on uut.il (when in 
motion), have all of thun icry ncaily tho sunt 
coefficient of friction, tiie \aluc ol that loifhcunt 
being in all easts ineludid bttwmi 07 and OS’ 
Tallow gives the same un llit.icut is the otliei 
ungnouts, except in tilt ease of nutds upou lrntils, 
m which thi coefhcunt nsts to 10 In tin cixcot 
wood on wood, blackball is frequently employed 
for the same purpose 

1 he most important fut, perhaps 'ml om tint 
could hardly lim been anticipated Ik hue expm 
went, is, that 1h< faction of motion is ii'holJy nuh 
]>e)ul< M of tin ulin thi of tin motion 

The lisistmcc to the motion ol ivdiedul i un\"i 
proce nix from two coimex , tin liution ot tin axti 
and tin inequalities ol tin mid Tin iisixtinee of 
faction to the tin mug ol i shut m its bt lung*, m 
yif in axil ill its box, li is < vile idly tin im iti i 
level me, tin tlmkei tin juutniloi tin axh is the 
axles ot win i K au nt i ohIiiilH inaih is small is is 
consish nt with tin liqmriil stii nglli tin nxit 
ancctlnt oieurs bitwnn tin iinuiiilinnie of the 
wheil md tin in id, i oustitiit 't w h it is i alh il tnlhinf 
liiitinii 'linn m on ill in id 11 , to e gxe ati i in h i-s 
extent, visible. ngul piomimmis sin 11 is ••mill 
stems, m pissni' mil wlmli tin wlml uni the 
load listing on it hue to be liltiel up ignust 
gi ant) But nt li wire then w lilting tin li mb ,t 
road yidelx, mil allows the wind to muI ,to a 
certain eleptli hi low its siiifm , so th it in limit i f 
tilt wheel thin l, llw tyx .ii i Hum in o oi obstnli, 
which it is at Mill in t lilt sin moil iitnm no 1 emsh 
mg down T1 is is tin i in inn on non i ids, 
though ol couis> to i mm li h ss i \tint th i n < n my 
other road Now, loi oiiiiomnn' this usistuni 
it can bi blicun, <m tin pumiph of tin Inn tl it n 
large wind his tin till uit igi our i sin ill iin 
anu by numcimis ix]i iinnnti, tin fid his bun 
fully eat ibhsh'd, tint on hon7,mtil roulsol iimbnni 
quality and mati il tin tun tom mnn iluulh/ os 
the load, nnd mu i n /</ os tin inihusofllo nh'il > 

The lust dliection of tl u him m a two viheded 
carnage in not parilld to tin roul, but it inbuilt 
inclination upwai.l, in jirnpot turn to the depth to 
which the wheil links m the. in id 

On a Jn.rfes.tly good nnl heel mac id imi id tool, 
'the traction of a e lrl is found to lx. m th< lou' , 
that in, to elriw a ton tin hoist requires to pull 
With a foice iqml to "”> lb Oh i railway, tin 
traction is uduccd to J „ ot tin load, m to 8 lb, jn r 
ton 

Wlulc friction thus ads as an obfetnie turn to 
motion, and wnstis i jiurtimi of tin inoti i pow< r, 
it has also important usi« Jtis, in fut, an mdi 
pensable condition, no less than gruity, m tin 
stabihty of every stiucture, and in cvnx lie < hamcal 
motion on the earth’s mirt.u < f Tow csm ntul it is to 
our own movemi nta, wc i xpi in net when wc try to 
walk, on ice Even on h tin n is fit ill (onsidcrabb 
friction, 80 that one foot <an be slightly advanced 
before the other, were it il together annihilated, 
we could not stir a fraction of an me h.inti stippos 
mg we could stand upright Without friction, a 
ladder could nat lie planted against a wall, unless 
there were a hole m the ground to retain the foot 
In short, no oblique pressure of any kind could 


be sustained The advantage of railways consists 
chiefly in the diminution of friction, ljut ware this 
diunuution earned much further, thera could be no 
motion whatevei, at least by meaus of looOtaOtiW*. 
Without musidi rablu fnction, tho driving- wheels 
of tlic locomotive would sheie round on tho rails 
without nd\ im.mg and this sonutimoB happens, 1 
when jiirtuuhi siiie» of the weather render tho 
rails as if I hi v w e re gix ascii. . 

The iorct ol fuetion is often duvetly employed in 
mt< h imex It is used, foi instance, to communicate 
motion by im ms ot bdtx, chains, &o It 18 the 
fore c, th it, liolds a knot It is spe cially useful When 
a jn i< lum , with gic it mimicntuni, has to be checked 
m uri stc d in its motiem Tho best example* of this 
is flu Intal uxul on railways lly meaus of a 
systim of h\ns, bloiks of wood arc mule to press 
agimst tin iinuinfi h inis ot a number of the car* 
nigi wheels, uid thus tlic monientiini of a train 
weighing humtiulx of tons, iml moving with M, 
vihieity ol jin hips r i(l milts an hour, is gradually 
destioyul in i \\inidi l fully short sjiae c of time 

J’luhuii iihut'i nc <injiloyiil to diminish the 
file turn of ixh s mi then suppoits Two wheels, 
of luge < ncumfi ii in e m piojmrturn to tinn weight, 
an pin id < lost togithu, jiuilhl to eaili other, 
mil .o th it the om m i his to ove'llaji the lulf of the 
otlii i , m the notch thus framed by tin uppei oir* 
i umfi n m i of t In w In 1 1 1 om i ml oi tin axle rests, 
i hi in il u nun 'i no nt bung made foi the other 
md I In Iriitmii, wlmli lonnuly luted directly 1 
on tin i\h,is by this an uiginimt refrrritlto tho 
ixh s ol tin fin turn win i n, md is, by thi laws of 
im i ii mu s, icdmiil ill tlo r it to of the circtlinfoi- 
< n. i ol thi fue lion wlici 1 to flu i in umfi rcnci o! 
its ixh hi oi ih l to niieht tin flietion of tho 
tuition winds thuusdvis tin h ist possible, they 
an madi is light ami is 1 irgo is 11 prai ticablc 

rillK'UliANl), i sm01 town ot Eutl 1’rnssia, 
in tin enili of himigsbeig, Hitmitiil on thi left 
bmk of the Mb , 20 wilt s south t out ot Kowgsberg, 
m 10 r i4'2l>'\ and long 21’ II Top 2581, who 
an eiiiployiil in lim n we uiiii' l 1 ’ h is l« in lcinlcrcd 
1 mums by tin x ie t m y obtnlod thejn by N ijxileon, 

1 Itli I mu ISO" "\ei tin Hussion femes under 
l’i mu in '1 In bnssiui in m i 0 found himself 

f im ibh in i ojii sm (i .dully with no tinny ol 80,00(1 
im n is his own Imi i consist! d of li ss than 50,000 
hoist nnl loot md In w is forml to litin after a 
dis nt rims bit lb lb fill bide tijHHl the town of 
'libit on tin Nii im n, when tin tri aty lx tween 
the I ii i di mil J.u si in unptrnrx oml the king of 

Pius ii ... is tin tu ity of Tilsit, was drawn 

up ) i ii i i an ii is dso tin iiaiui of a town in 
Boh inia, hiliiitul on the Wittig lie li the* I’rtissmn 
Imnli r it is tin e ipitd of i deduct oi dudiy of 
the mini n line, tioin w hidi the f urioiis Wallenstein 
(q v ) took bis tub of Bulci oi KnulUnd I’op of 
tin town, 4100 

1 ltlKJil.AN’l), Vaii ,iin, gdicrilly called, from 
lt.i lmthjilue, 7 1 ol'indoi /, and indisjiutably the 
gn itisl i ilueationisl of lm agi, was a native of 
l pner lain it in, mil w is bum Jtth bibruaiy 1490 
Aitu tin di itli of his fitbir in 151‘(, he went to 
I.cip>o<, wliu i In strain (1 limb I tin < e lebrated Peter 
Mi *dlu u anil iliihtid < iouih, acquiring among 
otlm things aknowliilgi ot Glide On the dawn 
oi tin Rdormation, In prorai ded to Wittenberg, 
what he formal a dost mi,mmy with Luther and 
M, Km thon, amt le u i e*d JIe bre w from a converted 
b ee In 152 J, he pro; idled to Goldberg, In Silesia, 
ie -iiter of the gymnasium then , left after four 
y e arx, but returned iu 11,and exhibited the greatest 
energy in improv mg the organisation of the school. 
Success crowned lus efforts Tho gymnasium, of 
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Goldberg acquired a rare celebrity Not only from 
Silesia, nut also from Poland, Lithuania, Austria, 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Transylvania, pupils sought 
it m great numbers Oft* n more than 1000 ittended 
at a time, who all <lvv< It tnge thcr 111 buildings hi t 
apart for the purposi, mil wue admirably su pi r 
intended and diilhd l 1 ' hud a most wonihrful 
belief in the c fhcacy of know lodge, and, in particubw, 
placed so high a yaluo on cli uneas of thought ami 
expression, that bo was wont to allirui tint only 
rogues we it uniiili lbgibli, md that an obs< mi and 
confused diction vv is a sure sign of a kn iv isli 
disposition Hi dud at Lugtlit/, Jhth \pid nib 
Compaie I’m/gtrs lei Initin Fi tullanil, i/muniil 
TiulzrmlnrJ (Huai him g, lb Jo) 

FRIENDLY ISLANDS, as distinguished from 
the Fiji Islands (q v ), gi rn i illy mkonol t put 
of them, an otbuwisi stykd tin ’Ionov Giuii 
T hey stnttli in S lit fiom 1S U to 2 i md in W 
•"long fiom 17— J to 17b, and ((insist of about t2 
greater, and 150 snnlli i id mils, ibout 10 of which 
are inhabited I'lio gi< it nnjoiitv an of (oril 
fornntion, but conn ue i oli amc m tin n oiigin, uul 
j ill Tofua there is in i< tivi volt mo ’I In piimqul 
membei of tin aieliqx logo is 'J'lwi/ntiilni oi Sunni 
Tonqa , wlm h milt mis about 7500 mb ilntants out of 
n toil! population of about 25,0110 I In F 1 win 
discolored by Tasman in Kill, but licnml tin u 
(ollectivo name fiom ('ook ltutli tlicsi n ivnnitois 
found the soil (losi)y md highly iiiltiv itul, md 
the people ojiji in ntly uiiprovidi d w lth aims ’I hi 
clinmtb is salubrious but humid, t iitlicpivkis uul 
hniriiams m in quint, but tin funnel in not 
tli struct no \niong tin piodm ts of thi islands m 
yams, sweet potatoes bman is, mun nuts, bn id 
flint, migai cine, the ti, hog plum, ,kc sunn nun 
also is grown The Kloi i tt si mbits that of tin 
till group but tin uitiii iiminls m \ny few 

The K I who fust iisitid by nusuonains in 

1797 In 1NJ7 tin wink ol ii m_,t lis ition fell into 
the hands of tin Wishym Mi tliodists, uul iltu 
a Itngthentil ami pinions struggh with tin sav igi 
paganism of the mil ibit mts, it w is nowmd with 
gutcesH Almost ill the isl null is an now < husti ms, 
great numbers can spi ik J’nidisli and in addition, 
Jinie leuiieel wilting, mitlinntu, md giogiqiliv 
wink the fimnlis lnw Incti f night to sew 1 In 
various islands usid to lie goymud by mill peiuh nt 
chiefs, but lie illv tin wlmli of them m now undi i 
the rule of one clml, e died lying tmnge who is 
not only a Clniati m, but i /e dims pnarhir of tin 
gospel 

FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 'Tin unuitimlns 
of human ldc and In dth, and the i lb i ts of the si on 
the w ell be mg of tliosi wlm m di pi mli nt fm thin 
subsistence on hum m lihum, m too mnufist not 
to hate arrested the ittuitnui if nun m dl ages, 
and to have taxed till n ingenuity to guild igiinst 
tlum It is jnobable, the 11 Ion , th it ti u i a of sunn 
sort of institution, corn spending miei ot It ss closely 
to the friendly socletus of moduli Europe might 
be funnel nlien\cr mankind lint not elepuidtd tin 
then menus ot hung on the spout tin oils piodmts of 
the soil At all units, tiny had their piototypcs 
in tlm case>s, boxes, and ilusts oi lusts—as tiny 
were lolltel m Scotland is m (innianv—of tin 
guilds and corporation- ot mediei d Euinpe , whieli 
were funds not ouly foi mnntannng the dignity and 
numstiling to the conviviality of tlu membeis but 
for pros lding foi tin aged uul the suk Mr Tmm i 
buds them in Anglo Saxon Lnglautl, anil like the 
other institutions eonnteted w ith mumeipil life, they 
probably lonned pait of tin legacy of the Romans 
to the Teutonic conquerors ot Europe Friendly 
Societies ore a form of mutual insurance, and, like 
Mil 


all insurances, they depend on the principle of sub¬ 
stituting the certainty which attends the fortunes 
of large numbers of men for the uncertainty which 
belongs to the fortune of each. The objects which 
friendly socictits usually contemplate are the secur¬ 
ing, in virtue of a small penoebe d payment during 
health and \ igour, of a weekly sum during sickness, 
inel of a pe usion after a certain age In some respects, 
and for some cases, joining a friendly society is 
better than becoming a depositor in a savings bank 
.Sickness may come before the savings are consider¬ 
able , or, if considerable, they may be melted away 
by a long continued sickntss, but after the first 
wickly payment is muli to a friendly society, the 
man In i is si euu of succour however long Ins illness 
nny continue, Ik sides, perhaps, otliei advantages 
It is possibli, ou the i tlici hind, that a ddhculty 
m ly be expelu nccel, in iiitnn I'lreuiiistaniLH, ill 
kiepmg up tin wickly or tithei periodual payments 
u qum d to si e mi the be ui hts of fru ndly six letlts 
It is to In ngutted tbit, ot tins exiilluit class 
of institutions, m mv in founded upon enoneous 
puniipliH, oi i itlu i u j x hi no principles at ill, 
uid it often Inppi lis, tin ii lore, tbit those wdio 
tiusf to tin in an elisqipointid tin funds filling 
slioit lx foie dl 1 1 ums m sttislud 'Tins was at 
oiii turn not to b* woodcud at, as no pioper 
i deni itions tor fm Hilly souitus existid, but such 
is no longci tile east, nd t diillations being now 
ilt mi ibb Nivutheh time is still i iimsider- 
alib number of obscui. sociutu s si ittirtel through 
out tin country, promdmg iltogctlu i at random, 
and by whuli the laboimng 1 1 issi s ire meliutd to 
linxspi ml 1 irgc sums IVe trust th it wliat wi hue 
now to state will be of some mihu m promoting 
tin i st iblishiui nt of vouiiil cm uties and putting utl 

i nil to such lx ue of a dtlli r> nt kind 

< >m gn it mistake in tin foi m ition of friendly 
soi ii ^es is to issunn th it i aeli no mlier should jiay 
m iqiid sum, whitim Ins agi in iy Ik This is 
iinjii'-t to tlu youn_ii liumbeis, wlio liavL' a less 
e h on i of In i inning lnndi nsoitn to the fluids than 
tlu middle igid met nidi ul time is a using scale 
ot piobdnlity ol ickm ss thinuglinul ill tlie ycals of 
v in in s life Tin High! uul Soiuty found that, 
In tween twenty mil thnty r , linn .lie liiiilc, at an 
luregi, to lx hill a week indisposed per innuni 
Hi t« i i ii tin i f y. md fmtj, tin uuigc was about 
two thuds of i wick Vt forty six, it became a full 
wtik, it titty si mi two wttks it si venty, deven 
weeks Vinous other pirtul observations exist, 
but as it lias bun found that sickness varie'8 more 
uuisidirdily than lnoitility with the salubrity of 
tin locilitns inhibitid md the occujiatums of the 
nu minis, no absolute* n limce i m be placed on their 
itsults \ 11 ot them, howevei, agiei in this, that 
nmniM of qmn ii atUmhil bq mneaxtd holnhty to 
miIwiss Now, a rightly constituted friendly society 
ts bound to uliirt to this nreumstaiiee To admit 
ill agi s at m equ d payment is cli nrly making the 
younger munbcis pay for tlic eldei, who should 

ii lie entered at an eailicr age, and been paying all 
dong 

Another gic it error iti the constitution of benefit 
six ii ties is in making them for a year only Yearly 
sf»" toi, as they are called usually originate with 
sunn individual -often the keeper of ,a tavern— who 
ailve rtwes that a society will lx* formed m his house 
mi a partienlai day Applicants for .admission pay 
one shilling as entry money, winch goes into the 
pocket of the originator of the si heme by way 
ot ltnk The objects are generdly threefold— 
n un« ly, a fund for sickness and funeral expenses, 
a deposit fmul, and a loan bank* Towards the 
first, there is perhaps a weekly payment of two¬ 
pence, or more if necessary, together with the 
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interest arising from the loan of money to the 
members Towards the deposit fund, there is a 
payment ranging generally from sixpence to two 
shillings, the accumulation-! being received bock 
when the society closes The money deposited is 
employed m making loans to such of the members 
as desire such accommodation, w itinu the amount of 
their several entire de posits tor the tear, one jamiy 
per pound per month licing chirgecl by way of 
interest The smplus, if auj , of the twopemes and 
interest, after sick and fninril momy books, and 
othei nccess oils art paid is divided amongst those 
members who in iv in dm of the books at the 
close of tin soi a tv iSoiiu siu h soi k tn s ai e fornu <1 
by a spoilt moons assoi ution ot p< rsons, who prefei 
renting a mom foi thin hum tings, mil thus isia|ie 
the tempt items <>f i hum hut noni of tlum 
avoid the turns ol m upiditv of juv mints foi til 
ages, and th< vi.uly dissolution Should snkniss 
befall any ono tow aids tin closi ot tin >t u hi is 
left, when tin soi ii ty dnsubis iputi nupmvidid 
for, becausi In cunmt mtii mother sointj m i 
state of sitkmss ( onsnli h 1 as t di posit for stv 
ings, the yt irl) smut) is stnkmglv lnfirun to tin 
savings bank, in is l u is tin ihpmitui < ainiot t tke 
out lnonev without paving ui cvoilutint rtti of 
interest Finally, tin si somtns in gum ill) tinilu 
the cart of ohm uri p< rsons, w ho i in giv i no si i lint) 
for the fluids |il iced in tin ir hinds, and who in mill) 
instances Income baukiupt oi ibsioml I« fori the 
final reikonitig Yi illy somtns m, unhid, in 
every point of vuw i most obji itnm ildi 1 1 iss ol 
institutions, to which woiking puipIt would mvu 
nsort but for tin ir ignoi um md nnw minss, and 
the tempt itions In Id out to illuti thun 

A wtll umstitutid fmndly somt) mvolvis, in 
the first pi ici, tin piuiciph ofpivimnts ippmpruti 
to particular agi s, as no other pi m < m In uuisidi ml 
equitable ft otuuls forth before tin winking 
classes os i pumaiu lit institution, like tin ldi issm 
anee soon tii s of tin middle and uppu ilissts, md 
necessarily lequnih its minibus to mnsnlir tin 
connection tiny foim with it is m uwlmmg mu, 
because its grind um is i tpri ssly fo m iki piovisimi, 
at ono period of lift for continm mus wlui ii m iv 
arise at another— voutli, in short, to i mlow old igi l 
By a yiaily Houety, a man is h tt it list no luftu 
than In was at fust, is til is tint smut) is ion I 
etrned but tin pmpu frnndly smut) (ontun 1 
plates lnsinjoyin a i omfort ihh and mdepinilnit 
old age, from tin insults of bis own will lust pul 
earnings 

It is essential to tin ill until of a pmpu bom lit 
society that lnilmduils In not admntid mdisui 
minutely 'In t ike in i ]nison m bid In dtli oi ol 
broken constitution is unjust to those tin mbt rs who 
are healthy, bei ausi hi is obviously uu>n likilyt» 
Ixs a speedy buidm to tin hinds Hue an m lib 
assurance soeittu s, it is m u kh iry to admit nn min rs 
only U]Kiu then sill wing th it tin v iri Of Hound <on 
stitution and m tin uijovim nt of goi«l hi alth And 
it may bo well to giant no bun (its until after tin 
member hag been i \c ir in tin smut) By these 
means, men are indue id to cntir when thiy arc 
hale and well, mstiad of postponing the sh p until 
they have a pressing need lor issistinci win n their 
endeavour to get into a bun.lit society Ineonus 
little else than a fraud 

Government has thought propi r to lend its aid m 
the formation of friendly Kouetii s, though not com 
pulsonly An association of jnrsonh forming one, 
has the means of ascertaining tin soundness of its 
principles, and also entitles itself to deposit funds 
m savings-banks, with the government security, 
and at not leas than £3, 0# 1(W per cent per 
annum, by submitting the proposed rules to the 


barrister appointed to certify them, to whom ai fee 
of a guinea is payable Under the sanction of 
government, tahhs have beeu fmmed by Mr John 
'field Vratt, rcgistiai of irii'mlly societies in Eng* 
land, and bv l>i Farr, the actuary of the English 
registiar gun ml— thi fountr, together with ttsefllf 
liistiuctions in the book keeping of fneudly societies, 
art unbodied m tin iqiorts by Mr 1’iatt, printed 
by oreli r ol the House of ('miniums for the yean 
l^iG !S r i7, and the latte i, tugethoi w ith a masterly 
tssay on tin matin mutual tn atmi nt of the subject, 
lie i untamed in tin twelfth liqiort of the legistrar- 
gtnu d foimulv nfured to On the imperative 
iieiissity ot aitmg on ouiut tildes lor such a 
purpose, it would bo Hupulluous to elwell anil the 
in i essity of nit utify mg tin r iti s oi any am loty with 
sin h n sponsible uitloirity is tin inoie ajipaiont, as 
in ue told by Mi i’ntt tint the ‘duty ot the 
iigistiir in i annulling tin mlisot i fuendly society, 
is eonhiiid to tin ioiisuh i ition of their being ill 
Uioidiiiee with 1 iw md tin piinisnnm of the nets 
in tom nlitmg to Hiuh in institution , and that, 
although tin ugistiai cirtiln s to tlu hi/ah/i/ of the 
inks of i fin inlly anility it dots not follow as a 
liuiSHiiy loiiMqiium tint tin 11institution of the 
soi u ty is lusid mi good punt iphs, oi that the 1 rates 
of p ty mi ot in sutln u nt in amount to gnat anti e the 
piniuUKil lie n« tits ami dlow inns' Before quoting 
my of tin si t ildi a we shill null iv out to i uphuu 
how tiny uii tuiimd 

\V i hiu m oh i of n bun lit nudity m its 
bimphst foim, if wi siqiposi i hundred men, of 
i \ ii tiy (t )i us of ag< , to lasoeuti, and make such 
i piyment it In t is nuy In mile to illord each 
m in tint shill full an It dining tin 1 ensuing year 
one shilling a dly (lining tlu tirm of his mtkut'SH 
'1 dung, lor tin Hike ot illustration, the Scottish 
'I id di a, wi find 111 it, imongat suih a body ot men, 
time will In about ti(> wi i Ivn of dim as ill tlu loiusti 
oi tin >i u 'I In ,, multiplii d bv 7, gives tlu wholo 
sum nqimid cd I, , oi t little limri tliun Of/ 
i lib, wlui Ii, has by i sm ill mini bn mtilist, will 
aifoulngiy b< tin intiy mum v of < uh nun A 
bodily ot liidiv idiiala ot ditb 11 nt agr s e u It plying 
tlu sum wliuh would m bki ininnoi In found 
piopu to Ins ut'i, would In ejmti .is Hound in prill 
< iplt i out on tin ilmic Himpli si In xm It m 
only a slip fuitlur to iquilisi i oh man h annual 
piynnnts ovir tin wludi pi i md during who h ho 
undi ltakia to In i piying un mbi r 

A point for i onsnli r ition, Imwivii, m the rati) at 
wlnih till funds of tlu minty in ly he Unjiroved 
In moat i ia< a w< In Inn,it is licit foi Hueli Bociitns 
to rest < onti nt with t iking advantagi of the privi 
Jtg< whuli tiny injoy by m t of parliament, of 
di positing tlu ii inoiu y in tin funds oi tlu savings 
banks, in wine Ii e isi tin) an fine to obtun for it 
mb lest it v rdi of not Iihs thm i,t,0n Uhl jier 
lent jm innimi 

Brine i ding upon tlum oi m trly similar grounds 
of cdi illation, I >r 1- m suggists tin following plan 
foi insuring lives md grinting pi nmons to tho 
el isms who Jin on w ui s hy <oi#bimng the pio 
vision for msiiiam< pivdili in a sum at illatb, and 
fin anxnnt) to begin at tlu age of (>» Tins union 
di pirns tlu two operations of the ir ehief risks, and 
tin re is Itth loss by tin Ini s bung In tier or worso 
then tin oirv The jiolicieB of iiiNurancc and 
uinmti > t in lx * tsily value l inry year It would 
lit nefibsar) to add i little In the premiums for 
fxpense of mnnagini nt md for fluctuation in 
interest and valuis of pulilu si < antics The plan H 
so eoostiucUd that the annual jircmium is # invan- 
able, that th pointers i an at any tunc discontinue 
their pri miuni and withdraw their deposits, with¬ 
out invaLdating or cUmiuwhing tho amount of their 

m 

* 
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policy, or that they can leave the sum in the guar- mutual life offices add 19—40 per cent to the oalcu- 
nntee fund as on insurance, to a certain < xtent, on lated premiums for prohts, expenses, and bonuses, 
their lives—a great advantage to persons ot un and Dr Farr proposes to add one fifth—that is, SO 
certain life-incomes The table is calculated for 3 per cent for a like reason 
per cent interest on the deposits Proprietary and 

Dr Farr's Plan to infutr the rues am! giant Petitions to the Working daises 
, j Annual Premium to insure tht 1 itc, Cl 1 To be discontinued 

( Annual f runmm to pro\ ide a I lit annuilj, JL1 J at the age of 65 


Vo of 
Years or 
Premiums 
laid 


Hum ot Aiuiiul I rcmiimn | ml 

T ir Annuity 

I r Assurance 

£ 

£ 

1 

1 

6 

r ) 

10 

10 

Kj 

H 

20 

20 

2j 

or f 1 

W 

t» 

V, 

if 

10 

40 

4A 

4 r , 


2>ums in Jiiposii 


Altar the l ramliimi In t olurnna 2 and 3 are paid, 
lit* Depositor is insured In the fallowing 


No further premiums pit id 


On Annuity Account 

£ t l 
1 0 0 
r i H 0 

II )') i 
20 0 1 
ji> io 7 

42 Jl (, 
fll ]<> 11 

Ml 10 0 

Uo 17 1 
IV) 1 <) 
Diminishing 


Insurance Act aunt 

Sums at Death 

Deferred Annuity *0 
biffin at Ago 05 

Aid 

£ s </ 

£ • i 

1 U U 

2 10 0 

tl 17 1 

r» j 2 

IT 13 4 

4 11 11 

10 14 10 

A, 10 1 

7 7 8 

JO 10 3 

m 1 2 

10 * 8 

2\ » » 

4 It 1 10 

is 7 7 

10 M 0 

VI 1 1 

14 4 0 

ill 10 1 

on 4 r , 

15 13 * 

47 1 4 

7« U 11 

lt> 1 ti 3 

»> h 7 

04 7 0 

17 14 t 

frl Ifl 11 

01 11 0 

IB 7 5 

IriLrtaaJnjj 

Sum insured at death 
run tins must mt 

Favmtnt of 
Annuity rornnienoes 


J’ho table leads thus A pirson < uIiiiik ni mg at 
the age of 20, pays 12 i y e u until hi is 04, md 
tlitn pays tlio last pri niiuiii IK will, il tin tgi <»t 
Go, lining pud 15 pronouns, mini 11S, Ji "ul, 
also the Mint aim ainunlly toi tin list ut Ins lilt 
At Ins dt itli, lu li 1 vtnis or i< pit suit ill vis will bo 

Uitltll d to i'll, JI s 

bliouldlii woli tu dutnntiiuii tin mini'll ]iii ininiii 
on tin insuiauir un omit ul mu/ tain ti i sixth 
toluinii slews Ins pn ition fuuu tbit turn, thus 
aftu the lifUenth pmmuni is pud, Ins lili will 
stand insuioil to tin imnuiit igunst 15 in minimi I 
- lllim* ly, X !S, 5, ‘2d, tin iiniumt in ib posit it 
tint turn bung ill), l(>s id, whnh n tin /ms ut 
Pit lut ot bis intuist in tin si hi mi mil which lu 
limy In illowul tu intlidi in, subject to my tun 
«lit ion il by law ui (ho soen t> 

ill bln minimi, (lu mmi >1 jiitniinm m tin 
annuity u count in ty In disi ontiinu d and tin 
ill posit w ithib aw n 'J Inis tin sum im inbu billin' 
pud 15 piinmnns nl tl, is ‘■mind m m annuity ut 
ill), 2i iiil pn minim, uniiniiin nig it tin i_i ut 
(>"», as helm i, the pi i suit \ ilm tin not m ib posit on 
Ins aicount hoing, jitr mliuun t of t ilili, X20,0, Ul 

The linpoitann is t mb nt ot ( umim ni mg tin 
insiii lutt at au inly igi, anil ol tombiniug the 
msuranti with a ililmid annuity On hotli tin 
uumiamo and iniuuty mount, the p iiniums nny 
bcdoublidot tnhbd anil m tint rise will piovidi 
double or ticbli the sum nisurt d, is well is douhli 
or treldi tin annuity With iipiil ptcinmms, the 
amount in deposit on the two accounts is httli liss 
at the outsit (hau the sum msuud, nut in i lew 
years txoecch, it 

For those who (bid on nsion l< go dicpci into thi 
subject of friendly soentus, with i mil to tound 
ing such institutions, wt would ncominend, in 
addition to the(^oiks ilri idy montioiuil, «a i mini 
j« rusal ot that whn h Mr t'hiiks Anstll pujuml 
loi the bouety toi the Dilliision of l si (ut know 
lodge, and winch was piihhskul by that sum tv m 
1815 Much benefit might also In derived (rum 
Mr 'William Frasti's papeis on Fiuudly Societies 
published in L’rotessoi Jamesons P/ttlosophiutl 
Journal lu LX27 

The importa net of frnndly societies came to lit so 
strongly tilt m this cimntiy, thit in 1703 tliey were 
made an object ot statutory protection and regula 
tion, and i ery numerous enactments have since been 
passed regarding them In 1855, the whole of the 
subsisting legislation regarding them was repealed 


mil i onsolidited by 18 mil 19 Viet c G1 By this 
ut, tluei ngistiiis m ippimitid, oni for England, 
and mu for In I mil, both to be birmters, and one 
toi .Smtlarid, to lx i Ivoi are , ill of not less than 
si v m y i u s’ standin Tin s ihu y of the English 
ligisti u is tS(M), im tbosi ol tin Sioti h and Irish 
icgisti us 115(1 uspieiivily I'mfrr the provisions 
of tin ,u t any uuinlnj ot pi i mu m ly istablish a 
fin ndly soi uiy, by siibsi upturns m donations, for 
tin following (digits ‘1 Koi umumig a sum of 
momy to be pud mi the birth of i number’s child, 
m cm the di itli ol a lmnibu, oi feu the funeral 
expinsisot the vuti in iluld ot i number 2 For 
tin, ulu l m ni link n mi c ot the membirs, then 
Inish nids,w in s,i hiIdii n, biutheis in sisti is nephews 
m nuns, m old i_n , su,kmxs, m widowhood or tile 
endow im ut of im min 11 , oi nominees ol members, at 
mv igi >’ l or myptujmsi w hit h sh ill be author 
isid by one oi lui Majt stv’s piinupil secretaries ot 
stall oi m Scotland by tin Lord Aiiioe ite, as a pur 
posi (o whnh tin powers uid (aiihties of this act 
ou_,littobe exttwlid pun ided that no member shall 
subsi i lbi ot eontiaet for ail iniuuty exu edmg thirty 
pounds pn annum, or i sum payable on death, oi 
on any otliei iontmginey, exceeding two hundred 
pounds ’ Til" i lib s ol the pioposril society must be 
ti iii«mitted to tin ligistru, whose leitiiicate to the 
itlcct tint it is in (ontmniity with law shall consti¬ 
tute it an establish! il society fioiu the date of said 
entitle iti ,\o mom y is to lie pud on the death of 
i child, without a copy ot uitiy ot the registrar of 
deaths and by the subsequent ict, 21 ana 22 Viet, 
i 101, s 2, it is fuithu prowthd, no payment shall 
be nude on an mxmanci on the death of a child 
uneli r ti li y e us of ige, tor funt ral expense s, without 
a toi title iti, signed by a qualified medical practi 
tioiui, stiting the piobiblc cause of death The 
sums pay il do fm the* funual expenses of a child 
mulirtiM aie not to excu d X6, or (oi i child above 
(im anil nudtr ten, X10 

FRIFNDS, Sociktx of, the proper designation 
of a si 1 1 ot Christians better known to the general 
community bv the n lint of Quakers Their founder 
w is (itorge Fox (q v ), bom at Drayton, m Leices- 
ti rshire in 1G24, who at first followed the occupation 
of a shoemukei, but afterwards devoted Imneelf 
to the propagation of what he regarded as a more 
spiritual foim of Chnstiamty thau prevailed in his 
elay la spite of sex ere ami cruel persecutions, the 
Society of F succeeded in estabbsumg themselves 
both m England and America. Theynave, indeed, 
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never been numerically powerful (having at no 
time exceeded 200,000 members), but the punty 
of life which from the begihnuig lias so honourably 
distinguished them as a class, has unquestionably 
exercised a salutary influence on the public at large, 
while in respect to certain great qm atwus affecting 
the interests of mankind, such .is mar and sUp.vn »/, 
they have, beyond all doubt, originated opinions and 
tendencies u null, whether sound oi on ancons art 
no longer conhneil to tlx nisi lvcs, but luu widily 
leavened tin mind of C'hmti ndom 1 01 in u i omit 
of the more emmint icpnscntvtms ol tlu Fin rids, 
see tho bingiaphns ot Utility, l'ox Finn, &i 
W4 confine oursi 1m s bin toabucf untut ol thm 
doetrme piartici, tnd disciphm, is it is lud down 
in then own pulilu items 

1 It is pi ihaps moi, m the t/ni it tlian 

in the let It i of tin u 1 nth tli it the Soi let) of I* 
differ from otln i orthodox (.Imstims Ihcylhiin 
selvoB asHiti tlu n hi Inf m tin great fund imuvtil 
frets ot Christiuuty, anil mil in tin suhstantml 
identity of most of the dm tuna] opinions which tin \ 
hold with tliosi ot otlm ii mgilu d di nominations 
The J'pistle ulilxsscd by Ctin/i Fot and othi 1 
Frauds to tin gonumr ot Huh nines, in KiTt, 
contuus a (oidissnm of tilth not ditb i mg in iti n 
ally fioru tin so i illul \posths ( md i m i pt (hit 
it is moil lopnmdy wonlid uul dm 11s with on it 
lllftu«c loss on tin mtiiii 1 wink ol l hi 1 st '1 In 
DnUi itioii of (hnstiin lioi turn jinn tin th on 
lull dr oi tin *~n it ii ty in ]ti‘l t, i\|m ssi s a hilnf in 
what is t, u illy (iiimd tin 'J unite, m tin itom 
mrnt muli In (bust for in, in tin usiimition 
fiolil tin di id, md in th diutiiiH ol i tin il mil 
ctcrn il judgiin nt, uni tlu l)< 1 1 n dm \ Miimti ot 
,tht yetrly uniting m IS") i silts tin liispii itnm 
and ilium authnuty oi tin old mil Niw r Ii dainint 
the dipiawty ot hum m ndun loimipiiiif on 11 u 
till of \d mi, and otln r i h u icli iistn due i ions nt 
Cliustim orthodoxy, ulihng Oui rili/mus Six ntv, 
from its cai Inst i st tMishiin nt to tin pit mill di\, 
has reiemd tlnsi most linpoit uit iloi (inn s ol Holy 
Scriptuu in thin pi mi mil obvxuu u ( i jitation ’ 
It is nivuthcliss ci it un (lid iinifoinnty ot tin o 
logical opinion t mnot )•■ pmlu itul of tin I minis, 
any mort thru ol othir hmlus ot (Imstims \a 
early as lhh8, WiUuin Finn md Cioigi Mlutihcul 
held i public disnission with i ihigvmui ot tin 
English t'liuiili uaim il Amend, in wlinh tiny 
maintainid that t 1 i do, trim of i tn pi rsnnil (.oil 
as held by lint ihiutli, w is md biund it .tin 
Scnptuus though in whit foun tin v uiiptiu tin 
doctrmi thi mm It's dots not ippi u md noun 
tunc later, Finn publi lud a work hn istif, i ntith d 
the Sandy Foundation SluiLin, m v huh, inning 
Other things, In i mb ivuiiul to sin w thit tin 
doctnneH ot mi moos uoiu nn nt mil of imput'd 
righteousness did not list on my sniptu) il foun 
dation But in guuril, tin Soutty of K, m tin 
expression ot tlu ir hi In 1 hm awiub d tlu fuhnnil 
phraseology of otlur Chutim cliurdu s, nstmt 
mg themselves with iomininilibli modi sty to the 
Wolds of Scriptliu itsilt, as fit) as that is possible, 
and avoiding, in pirtnulu th' knott points ,,f 
Calvmistic diviiutv (mi Biulivs < nU'hutm and 
Confession of Faith, puhlrdud in ltd !, when the 
answers to the questions-to avoid tluologn il 
dogmatism—arr taken from the Bible itsiif) This 
habit of allowing to t uh individna] the full 
freedom of tho Scripture lii«, ot toursi, nmlerid 
it all the more difhcult to av crtarn to what 
extent individual minds, among thf Souety, may 
have differed m their modi of appn bending and 
dogmatically explaining tho facts of Christianity 
Thair principal distinguishing doctrine is that of 
tite ‘Light ot Chnst m man,’ on which many ol 


their outward peculiarities, as a religion* body, 
are grounded. The doctrine of the internal light is 
founded ou tho vnw of Christ given by St John, 
who, lu the tn at chapter of his gospel, describe* 
Christ- tin Eternal Inigos—ha the ‘life’ and 'light 
of men,’ ‘the true light,’ ‘the light that lighteth 
iv cry man that cometh into the world,’ &o. B«r- 
iliy taught that even the heathen vvoi o illumined 
by this light, though they might, not know—a*, 
unit i tl, tlmsi who lived hi fori Christ could not 
know-tin hmlojiiil lesus m whom Chnstians 
lulu v i lu tlu u i nsi, Christ w as the light sliming in 
d n kniss, though thi <bvi kuess i onipn lu mkd it not 
Tlu iMstuui ot ‘mtural vntue’ (is mthodox tlieo* 
logiins tiim it) iniong the liinthm was dented by 
Bin lav, who it gmini nil such vntue as Christum 
in its (Ms, nn, mil as pioiiuhng tiom tho light of 
(‘bust shining through tlu iliirkiu ss of pagan snjrei 
st it urn 1'ln si opinions would sei m to be somewhat 
fmi than Hunt ixpressul m the Cinoial Epistle”* 
ot tlu tv nn ty publish'd m 181(5 wherein they 
lefusi to uikiiowlidgi ‘any ptuuipli of spintual 
light, liti, oi liobm ss inlieiint by nature in the 
mind ot mm’ md i"un ism it, Hi it tin y ‘bolierf 
in no pinuiph wlutsoiiu of spintn d light liti.or 
liolimss i \i i pt tlu induin't ot tlu Holy Spltit of 
(>od In stow i d on minkirul in vinous nu asures 
uul di/ins tlu DiiL'li li ms Chnst out Lord,’ but, 
on tin otlur bind in r lit tin tn itisi published 
liv tlu rSo'iiti in Ihbl, it is albtnuil tlmt ‘the 
Holy Spirit lirs dw tys bun .dim did m vanous 
nu isuns to inmkind,’ wlnli stnsi is also lud on 
tin stdi nu nt of St 1’iul, flint thi giuo of Clod 
(uiuhi.tiMid by bin nils to signify tlu ‘ o] a ration 
of tlu Divitu Spitit’) tli it Iningith salvation, 
hath ii/i/mtnd to oil uini ’ wlnli another ixpo 
Hint ol tlu u views. Mi T 1‘vans ot Fhiludelpuin 
(st i < 'if Iiijmi dm of (’i/m/ioim Jh nwnina/toni, Loud, 
Culhii it, ( o 1S"V i) states th it Cod hithgiantid 
to ill nu n, ot wliitsomi mtuui oi muntiv, a day 
di time ol visit item during which it is jwisiyhli 
foi tliem tn pulaki of tlu bituhls of (hunt’s 
ih rth, uuihnsivid Fm this i ml, In hithiommu 
nuafiil tdiuiy inm i mi isim ol tie light of his 
own Nm, i mi isirn ol i'i x< i oi tlu Holy .a pi lit, by 
wind' lu unit's i ills ixlioits, and firms with 
ivnv ian, in rndir io mvi him which light oi 
gi u i, as it is rmiud, uul not usi-did, winks the 
sib it inn of ill rviii of thom who vri ignorant of 
Adams fill, aiul of tin di ith anil rufltrmgs of 
( bust, holh by bme'ing tilt in to i sense of their 
own iui,( iy, mil to In shirt rs m thi rufti rings of 
Chnst iiiw mlly , md by m ik ng them pattakrrs 
of hr ii sum ition, in Imoiiiiiig holy, pure, and 
lightens, uul reiovmd out of then sins’ Jbnee 
it m ly In s ih ly as hi rted that they hold a broader 
(oi, as otln rs would Hiy, i mini 1 ititudiu ill m) view 
of tin .Spin! s winking thin any otlur Christian 
ihim.li in soi ii ty In Amour i, bout the yiar 
JS.I7 1 h is Huki, i bin ml of my remarkable 
powers, eir itul i m Iiistu m tlu (Soi iety, by the 
pionnilgation of opinions (buying the miraculous 
i oiu i ptiijn divuntv, mil doiu lie nt of Christ, and 
(No tin iiitln ntn ity uul div ilu mllmnty of tho 
Holy Siiiptiins About oiu hill of the society in 
Annin i idoptrd tlu vows of nukH,and ire known 
as Huksdi 1‘iicnds, tlu it opinions, of course, are 
ripudutid lv tin ri st of tlx Souety, who may 
li disuilxd as Orthodox 11111x18 The Hicksite 
si lu"rn fhoriuiglily aiirincd the lattir, both m 
Lnglm 1 and Amin a and a rnoviment was begun 
m la (Oiu of education, of a doctnnal belief more 
neailvalluil to that of Hit so called ‘ Evangelical ’ 
party, anil of a ri taxation in the formality and 
discipline of tho Sor tety. The leader of thw move 
ment was Joseph John Gurney, of Norwich. Th~s 

lit 
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new tendency, however, excited considerable oppo- they, inward and spiritual, and consists not in any 
sition among some of tin Fi tends in America , and symbolic breaking of bread and dunking Of Wine, 
the consequence w,u> a division among the Orthodox but in that daily communion with Christ through 
Friends themselves, and the formation of a ixw the Holy Spirit, and through the obedience of faitn, 
sect, called ‘ Wdlmiitbs,’ atttr tho nami of tbur by which tlx b< lit v or is nourished and strengthened, 
founder, John Wilbui, who are noted foi tin 'tint Tiny Inline that the last words of the dying 
ness with which tin v maintain tho traditions md ltedeignei on the cross, ‘It is tnnshed,’ announced 
rieeulianties of tin Nouety (Su Funnily Nliti/m tin entire abolition of symboln ntes, that under 
in Anierwit, by William Tall ok Lund , Jii nm tt, thi new spiritual dispensation then introduced, the 


1862) Some slight indications of theologic il dill. i 
ences liavi inauift stid tin insclvi s m England dsn 
2 Ptnrtm ft is in tin qmlicntion <>i thin 


thi ntw spintuvl dispensation then introduced, the 
necessity for surh, is a nouns of arriving at truth, 
u esc tl, md tint tlmr place has been aYmndant’y 


2 Pmrhn ft is m tin ijiplication m tin n j supplied by the Comfoitc i, the Holy (!liost whose 
leading doettim of the ‘internal light’ tint tin olliecitnow is to h id and guide men into all truth 
peculiarities of tin Fin nils ire most vppmut 1 hi true < Inisti iii huppet.ae tending to them, is Set 
lichee mg that it is the Holy Spnit, oi tin unhull forth in tin Re v< lvtmns —‘ lie hold I stand at the 
ing (,’hnst, that nloiu inakith wise unto sih itu.n, door md knoi k if any in m In ir ray voice and 
llhimirutig the mind with tnn and sjniituil know opuitbi door I will conn in unto him, ind will Slip 
lodge ol the deep tilings of (md they do not con with him md lie with mi ’ I'm tin banic iciison 
sielot ‘hum m li lining’ issciitid to i miiusti i of vi/, th it tin ti u lung of the >s|»iiit is inward and 
the gosiifl, and look with distiust on tin on thud spiiituil the liinick union tin ulignnts obsc'iv 
adopted by otln l ihimlns foi nbt lining sue h \ 1 / , line of dies and tuui s with the < vu plum of the 


adopted 


citlm i him Ins foi nbt lining sue li 


unc of diys and turns with the < vu plum of the 


by formally ti mung ilti i a hum m f is]non a body | Is ibb ith, whn li sonn it h ist imong them k gaid as 


ol youths chosen on no pumiph ot mw ml him ss 
Tiny belli vi (Ji it tin ( ill to this woik now, is of 
old, is ‘not of nun m dim by m in, but by lisus 


ot pi rpctu tl oblig ition 

The taking oi idimriisti i ing of o iths is ieg tided by 
Fin mis is mi onsisli nt w ith tin i ominaml of Christ, 


Christ, md Cod the Fithu,’ md tli it it is bestowed ‘ swi ir not it ill’ mil with tin exlniit itvm of 


imsputiv.ly of lank, t ilent, li lining, oi six 


the apostle J inn ■ 


ill things, nn bn tlueii, 


secpiuitly, thiy have no the ologu d li ills, piof. ssms swe u not, m dim by n i\ t n, in ltln l by tin caith, 


ot divinity, or 1 1 issts tm ‘stiuh nts ’ Fiiitlu i, is lit nutlni liy my oth 


ness for tin mimstiy is In hi to be a fui gift of Cod yea md your nay, iy , list \t fill into 


t y mu yea be 


thimightlu Holy Spnit, so tiny ugui, it ought to 
bt fmly btstowixl, in support ol winch tiny uldmi 


minin’ I'lu v hm dsn nfusul to piy tithes foi 
tin in imti n mei of v hit tin i hold to lx a hireling 


the piteeptof tin Navuiui ‘ Fn c ly ye h im it ei ivi d, liumstiy, biluvingtnit < bust put in mil to the 
fmiy give,’ lit me those who minister uuung them pm stlmod md teiemomil usigis mstitutnl undtr 
all not pint fm tlmr 1 ibiiui ot lovi, but, on tin tin Mmm ilispeiisitiini, and tint In substituted 
othel bind, win in vi 1 such aie engaged fiom home none m then plai i In eons- ipu nei ell ronsistemt 
III the wink ot tin gosp. 1, they an , m tin spnit ot Fi lends li i\e In i u n gulai ly mule ti d ol Jil ite, fiuni 
Christian lov i, fre i ly iiitutamul, mil but ill thin tme, eu otln i goods, to tin \ due ot tin amount 
W mts supplitd m short, the F m nils in unt mi tin dm The in cut eiuninion ol tithe into rent 
absolutely Miluutiiy eliuntii of nligums obliga i/cm gi, how i ei i his in tin opinion of m my F’ru lids, 
turns, ami that Chi isti ms should do ill ioi love, lonely iimovid objections to tin piynnnt to this 
and nothing 1m mnmy It tlso follows tionitlmi 11 ek si istu il di m md In u g n I to tin eivilmigis 
view ot i tall to tin wink, ot tile miiustiy tint I ti te y, while tin v uspnt md lieiuoiu it, is old until 
women in iyi e\luii t as wi 11 is nn n, fur the ‘ sjurit ot I ot Cod tiny m i u. till to w mi tin iminbeus of 
Christ’ miyiuoii tin m is powiilnltv is tin otlin thin 'vnuty ic mist thought!, sdy inclining its 
sex The prophtiy of loti is applied by Fitir is lesponsilnlitn s, involving is it does the ad minis 
i iti d as uuthoi ity tin tin pn n lung of w onu n ‘On ti itum ot tilths, tin issuing of orilcis ami warrants 


i He u as .intlionty tin tin pn n lung ot wonn n On 
my sue mts mil on my hmilmanbns L will jiimi 
out m those iliys ol my spnit, md they'shill pto 


m nil mite to 111 h si idle il dimanils, the calling 
out ot m mind foiei m easts ot civil eommotion, 


jihtsy ’ They slso uletui o tin ISevv 'iistiimnt and otlm dutn s meonsistent with the peaceful 
exanqili's oi 1’iyphim Tiyplnm, the Inloveil piinciple s of the Notii ty ’Ihc Friends have likewise 
Peisis, iindotlurwiiiiunwhn ippi n to hut liliouied consistently fiinti steel igunstwai in all its forms, 
m the (iospi 1 'I In \i mode ot eonduituig public and the Nm u ty h is li pt iti illy aetmcil its members 


woislliri hkiwise dlusti itis tin intuimss of tlnu 
depelnlemi on tin liitimd light’ In otln r uli 
glims bodies, tin mi mate r Ins i sot /in m o! win ship 
tluuugh winch lit must go, win Uni In fuls 
devoutly’ disposed oi not This si i ms obp ctmnabli 
to the* Fill nils who unit and rtinim in silnui 
until they belli ve tin mst Ins moved to sjxak l*y 
the Holy Ghost Thin pi inti md ju usi s iie,fm 
th<> most put, siltnt and in want 'liny pnfei to 


vgunst iiiling and assisting in the conveyance of 
snlihiis, then baggagi, nuns, immuiutimi, or mill 
tuy stmts liny ligiril tin profession of arms 
anil lighting, not only is eii unetueally opposed to 
the gun i il spmt of l hast, whose advent was sung 
by luge Is m these winds ‘Glory to Goel in the 
highest, md on eirth pi act, good will toward men 
but as positively forbidden by such precepts as— 
‘ I iivi vutu immns, bliss them that curse you, do 


make' melody m tlnu In irts unto (.ml consult i mg I good to tin m tint lute you and pray for them 


stieli to be more spiutual than the outward sclviei 
ot tho voice 

Tho doe trine of the‘internal light’has also le'el tin 
Friends to reject the ordiulines of liaptism ami tin 
Loiel’s Xtippei as the'ae ir. olise iveil by other Cine- 


whuli de spitefully use you and pel sc. ute you,’also, 
‘ Resist not ivil but wliosmver shall smite thee on 
thy light ehuk, turn to him the other also,’ and 
while they ackmiwl.dge that tiinpnrary calamities 
liny lesult from adopting this pimeiplu of uoit- 


tians Thty believe the (‘hnsti in biptism to be a icsutame, they have so stiong a 1 nth m its being 
spiritual one', mid not, like 1 the fewisli and heathen ess.ntiilly the dictate of .bunt love to the Chris- 
bijitisms, tme with wate'i, in support of which they tnn lu art, that they lulu ve God, by lus wise and 


with the Holy Ghost and with fire,’ Similarly do confers that the peace nickel's are most truly tho 
they regard the rite of the Eucharist * It is, say I children of God. The efforts of tho Society for the 
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emancipation of the slaves are a part of modern 
British history They may moat certainly lay claim 
to having cultivated the moral sense of their fellow- 
countrymen m regard to this lmjiortant question 
Ak early as 1727, they commenced to ‘censure ’ the 
traffic in slaves, ,is a practice ‘neither commendable 
nor allowed,’ and gradually warmed m their ojipo 
sition, until the whole nation felt the glow, and 
entered with enthusiasm on tin woik of ibolition 
In respect to what may be e died iniuoi points the 
Fnenels art also vcry x ( inpuhms, tin v obji et to ‘balls 
gaming plan s, hoi si nets and j> 1 ly boost s. those 
nurseries of deb meinty mil wickedness, tile burden 
and grief eil the sobei jurtof tithe i hock ties as wi 11 
as of our own’ Tin Printed Fpistle of tin ye nly 
meeting of 18.74 emit huh a w lining ag unst liidul 
guig in music espe dally what goes by tin name of 
sacred music,’ and dtnoiinies inusu il exhibitions, 
such as 01 ilonos, ,is essmtidlv h ‘ prof m itmii ’ 
the tendem v of tlnsi things lie mg, it is ell, gi d, to 
Withdraw tin soul ftoiil (hit quiet, liumbb and 
retned frame in wlmli pii\,r mil pi iis, tiny be 
tiuly often,! with tin spint .mil with tin mult i | 
standing ilsn ’ Huy obptt lssnhs to tin hint j 
ful temiein v of nullin' jilavs lonumis novels, 
and othoi pernicious luniks,’ mil tin ye lily nuitiog! 
of 17b4 ‘luomminils to ceeie iminbii ot om 
Koeii'ty to elisiomigi m,l suppii-s tin Mim ’ \l 
similer nioimni iirletum win issiml by tin Nmiti i 
ill 18.71 foi tin b, in tit of ‘voungii I’m nils’ in pal ■ 
tiuilar, who would ipp< ir to Inn Inin i eting tin J 
forbidden fruit I In I’mitid 1 pislh of the ye illy [ 
meeting ol 1721 like win ‘ ulvisi s igunst irmt ding 
the vam eustoni ol wi irmg or giving monming, 
and all i \tiav ig mt t \pi nsi s vlmnt tin mtiinuntof 
the deed,’ amt thin vlvm bis bun iipiitully 
linevvril A multitiiili of oflu i nmniti pee uliariln s, 
which it would In ti limns to unit, distinguish tin 
Friends from tin ir ft llovv ( hi isti ins 

3 JhsnpliiK — By tilt time ihsi iplmc tin l 1 in nils 
understanel ‘all tiiose iirmgilimits and uguli 
tions which are instiruti d ini tin mil end ltligunis 
benefit of v Chiibti m i him b ’ 'I In lincssity tor 
such (hscijdmi soon hi gin to main itsilt filt, mil 
the re suit w as the* institution of certun linetin_s oi 
assemblies Tin si in font in inimbir tin lust, 
Ulo Piepinnhu mi t tings hiroml, tin Mmil/ili/ 
meetings, thud, tin (,>mtihilif inoityi.s, ami 
fourth, the Yntihi mu ling- 1 ’I In hisi m nsu illy | 
composed of tin mtinbiis m eny given ]ilai, in j 
which then an gt mi illy tun or iium ■ Finnds ot j 
each Bex, wlmsi duty is to ait as ovirsicis oi *tln 
meeting, taking engni/mu of ljiths, marmgis, 
burials, remov dx Ai , tin uniiliut of minibus, &< , 
and reporting llieieon to tin monthlv motni'e to 
whom th< executive di p irtmi nt of the eusciplim 
is chiefly contnliil 'lln monthly mu tings ilicini 
in cases of violation oi discipline, mil liave flu 
power of cutting otl m elisiwmng all who by thin 
improper conduit, filse dm turns, ,r otlur grosR 
errors, bring liproaih on tin Society, althougli the 
accused have the right of tppi -ti to the epurteily 
meetings, and from tin si igun to tin yi irlv, wlmsi 
decisions are 1 final The m mthly meetings art also 
empowered to approvc end aiknowlulgt mimsteis, . 
as well as to ap|«iint ‘ si rums, dim reet, and juiluioub | 
Friends, who are not mimhte ri, t< nderly to encourage i 
and help young ministers, mil advise others as tiny, i 
10 the wisdom of God, we mi u ion ’ 'Ihey also j 
execute a vanity of othir luijsiituit dutien 1 lie 
quarterly meetings arc comjMise d of si v i ral mmitLly 1 
meetings, and exercise a sort of gineral Mi|H>rvisie>n | 
over the latter and from w horn the > i u e iv c re jiorts, [ 
and to whom they give, such adviti and decisions | 
as they think right. The yearly meeting consists , 
select or representative members of the quarterly | 


meetings Tts function is to consider generally the 
entire condition of the Society in all its aspects. It 
n>ceives in writing answers to questions it has pre¬ 
viously addressi d to the subordinate meetings, (tell- 
berates upon them, and legislates accordingly ’ To it 
exclusively the legislative. power belongs Though 
thus constitutul somewhat neeorelmg to Frceby- 
ti'rnn oidir, jit. any innnhir of the Society may 
atti ml and take put in the jnncicilings 

Women Invi also a special spline of discipline 
■allotted to tin m they msput mid loheve tile 
w mts of flu pom of their own bi x t vko oogni/ancei 
of ptopeisds foi m\mng(' elud with fundi delin¬ 
quents pmatelv ftiul tiiulei eeifun rest i u tions nitty 
even do so oihtiiUv, though in the ‘te’Htiiiionj' of 
ilisovv linn nt tluv have 1 alwayh tin iHHistaneo of 
111! mill 1 s ot the otlle l Hi V 

Tlie hoeu tv ol 1’ , m tin multitude of its regulu 
lions 1ns not ioigottiii the pom , ibanty ill its 
mumw 11 is well is m its Inoidu muse, has always, 
belli l lie lutiful fi ituie of its memliiVH Tlio lore 
iif the pool was oin ot flu i ulienf e vitlcnce s wInch 
(’Inletmiuty illoidid to tin Gi utiles of the sitpi 
rioiitv and divim ehuietei of its jirim iiile s , audit 
is lieiuoiii vhli to tlu Sonify (hat t Hitiiii ii provision 
foi those unite d to tlu m in nligious fellowship 
appi us to h iv i In i u oin of the earlie Ht oe easuiUH of 
then meetings foi elme iplilu Xi vi'lthe ll'SS, ill 
le eolilaiiii with (Inn i nl i mg prim lph , that all 
(lliistien el lit > should be> lilt foi its fulfilment to 
tin spemtnne it v of ( Ini eti tn love, and not pel formed 
uiub i e (impulsion ot my kind, ‘tin provision foi 
tbi pom is purely veilniit 11 y , its only giound is 
( hi isti m ebarity It is no kiii.iD pi oof of the sin 
e e i it \ of tin ii i e lignins protossunis -e inisidriiiig the 
w ltisbiu ss of bum in n ituii th it tin it libel ality is 
i pi me rb thmuL’hout Hritiin vml \nuiuc 
f l In n mimbir at pi i se nt amounts, it is 1 » li<>ved, to 
vliout 1 10,000, of whuh limn th ui 100,000 belong 
totlu ti luted States 

1'iiIKS, la i vs, a diHliiigiuslied Swedish hotftinst, 
was ben u J r ith August 170) m the. el intuit of 
I c msjn, stiel Htnelie el it l,uiul, vvlnie 111 * becime 
<le luonstr vtoi in lifit 111 v m 1828 In 18 H he was 
(mislitiil (o tin tiniviisily of 1 psala, as jnotiHHfn 
of in iitieal e i onoiiiii b, with wliun after the death 
ui /’ii ite sorAV vide ids ig, in ISTI,tin t hair offiotany 
w ih eonjoiniel 1 ’k risimehes eiiilitaii the entire 
In Id of but my, ph'innaipuiiam, as well ns rn/plo 
Illimani pi tills anil In vvis th, brut to mtreiitnie 
into Swedi n tin nunphologu el theory, the basis of 
win, b is to lie found in bin Si/xhmo Otbitt 1 ti/i'hrlnitg 
(build, 1827) lbs laihixt impiiitant work was 
Ohxti iiitiimm 1/7/e nloipnr (2 V ols , ('ope 11 181,5 1818) 

This vv is follow id by lure Siph mrr M i/ralaqu nin 
(f vols firiifaw 1821 1820, Supple ini nt, JS.10), 

which vv,as completed in his 1 If in /him /'inn/orum (2 
veils Ginfsw 1828) md 1 it, r in Ins Nuro Symbolic 
Myuhnjnn (l psal i 1871) For anothi r department 
of < ryptog nine hot my, tin IicIiiiih, I 1 has demo 
great hiivue by his Lali'ninii a phut Eut opwa 
]!< farmnln (I unel and Grufhw 1811) Among his 
nionograpltB the Syinlnihr ml /luluilain //in acwruin 
(1 pBala, 18181, fie si IV e eiHpeeid mention He luue 
also untie n a go ,d ih il on the Elmo of Scandinavia, 
and isjiei i illy ins Snninm I , iptahihum NriinrhiuivuE 
(1 psilv, 184b, ft *"j\, is riekomel one of his best 
pioduftions llis Jlnbanum Normal? (Upsala, 
isl7),enll<ct<d d gie it ex poise, and with incredible 
industry, eoutiiiis drieil Mil umi nn of all tlie rarest 
plmts (if Se vndinavi. lie has also composeil a 
multitude of Sinai] dmse rtations oti his favourite 
mibje 1 ts, hcv. ral of winch have been translated 
into (iirmi.li F is griatly admiml in bis native 
country, and in 1851 was appointed director of 
the Botanical Museum and Garden attached to the 

MS 
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university of TTpsala, and in 1853 rector of the it is low and flat, and requires the protection of 
university. ' dykes and sluices. Fishing and agriculture con- 

-.-.Ttra .t.„_ tu- < ■, stitute the chief employment of the inhabitants, 

,L fl who are tho descendants of the ancient Ensmns. 


a» processor •» j,„uo™ cum .naci.emaaus ■» „, 9 f,„t ceded to Prussia, next incorporated by 
1810 he acce pt. <T a < all to the chair of sp.ee.1 dn. N ]um * lth H„Huid and France, m 1814 it was 
philosophy at J< n v, l»nt was <1. pnvrd ot Ins j»o J( ^ore.l to P.ussia, but in the following year it was 
Jcssorship, tin account of his jnrt.c.pat.rm in < < j tarn ,, (k(1 , th lt tr t() Hanover 
ciemocisitif (listurl>nitfs of 1810 in 1S‘24, 1 k>m 

ever, Ik* Mas appointod to tlu (hair of ph\^i(S mil IdilJ'jZL, in classn d arclutcctun, tho central 
mathematics, which ho o.cupud tiLl lus dt ith 101 li ; poition of the entalil itun (q v ) It is also called 
August 1843 F’s wiitings an my nunuiou Ifl'V V itnnius) the Zophorns (life bearing) from its 
Some of the more important n e Ins Si/iU >n dn 1'hd \ ln K In qu. ntly ornum ntid with sculpture Fiom 
Oioplue nln ivubiiir II m./.s. W< (blip ISO 1) \ni< ! 1,u s 1,1,1 1 the tirra fiie/ns sometimes applied 
oder antlironnloiiivIn knhL dn I nnnn/i to my enruhid horizontal lnml 


oder anthrnprdoipvIn h >ihL dn lunmifl {, mis 
Heidelb 1807, 2d <d 1828 1811), dn 

r JjOfpL (Heidflb 1811, Id id, IS >7), JTctndhnth dn 
' physiirlum An/hmpalogir (2 sols, Tun 1820- 1821 
2d ed 1817- 1810) J)t< Lthun tin Lulu , d< i 


FRIO YTK (piolnbly tonne, ted with the Gotln. 
An i/ixl, a low gill.y, uid also with the Latin 
uphrm //s, an uii.lt.ked gall.y) Iormerly, a long 
u irrow u>s(l piopellul bj o.us nn.l sails, used in 


Olauheiib, vnd dn JIoffumuf (H.id.lb 1821) md the M< .lit. lr un an on oec isioiix when speed was 


(■fatlw/ih dn Pbduwphu {2 \o Is Hill., Is 17 -1840) 
111 his philosophy, F followtd tile nufliodof Kant 
but bell, iing til it me th.nl uu nnipl. te, In sought 
to supplement by an analyfi.il nitnii ilotlim. 


u.piisit. 'I In mini tin n emu to Is applied to 
im n of w u, of i diss sm ill.) tlnin hut of battle 
ships, md .allying fiom 20 to 50 guns, which were 
i mploy.d in tin gu it w irs of tlu 18th, and eaily 


(rrrw/i/ttv/trn luilttilthx) id tin hum in soul, wliuli jpait ol tlio 10th <eid irus is siouts and .misers 


he dt sign it. d plnlosopliu intluopologv 11 is (,ltut 
hnidi/in, <n Dm tun. ot Filth, by wlmlt In Inipul 
to upon tlu lavagiswhuh tin erilu il philosophy 
had mail, upon fin i.itunty of ran knowl.dgi, 
roH. mbits, ui some lesjit.ls, I uolu s do. turn of th. 
Intuition of th. Pine Jl. isou J). Witt. idoptid 
it as til. 1 1 isis ot Ins i< Ilgams philosophy Sum. 
of Ins disuplis, tp.lt, Kehliid.n, Ki lilomil. Il, 
Fnodiieh Fim.ke, md Kehnu.lt, pnbUslu d at 
Leipsu in 1848—1840, si vtral philosophic pip. is 
entitled Abhandluuqtit dn J l 'mi s .Inn ,S./. nl< 

FRIFl'KT-AND or VI11 f'KLWD (am u nt P> i in) 
Wrsl F, which is one of flu most ninth, mi md 
wealthy pioyiii.. s of Hull ml U\ \ ) Ins m in i of 
inor. fhm 1200 srau. mil. s ml i jiopul ition 
win. h, in 185S, liumbm d 270 (,00 It Ins b.tw.m 
lat 52 40' md 51 10' IN md long 5 40 milt) 20' 
E, and is Ixnuuled to th. V by tin t.um in <).. m 
sndtnthoAV md S W by tlu /u\d. 1 a . 'Uu hml 
Y hit h is ll it and m som. p uIs i \< n be low the 1. y 1 1 
of th. sen i. lute rs.itc.l by . anils md nti< mis m 
ovciy dilution, and iliounds m 1 ik.s an.l m irslies 
Tlio dykes, slums an.l emils by me ms of wlnth 
the counti y is pint. et.il from mund it ions of tho sc i, 
are uutlei the supt r\ isnm of i spi. i il board, w hn li 
leyies an issessinoiit tilled i dyke tax, on the 
land own. rs of the pirmnci Tlu lak< s md ponds 
many of which have b.»u buimd In digue, f "t 


1’hc fngal. was usu > swift tisdy mmiged, and 


/I 

A ,<S 



turf, iliound with fish, wln’i 


4 ugate -1 list Class 50 guns 

. ap ibh of In ating w. 11 up to the w md She liecame, 
then line, the ftv.mrili ship in wartime and bore 


whuh June been ie.li.mod mid dinned foim mli 
pasture s, admirably suited to the n mug of hois, <, 
tattle, she.p and pigs Fiom 1 to 5 nullum lbs 
of clnese mil butter are annuilly expoitul fiom F 
while it also yulds in ivm ot its .onswnption, 
wheat, ryt flax, htiup, iloxu, ,Nt F is amply 
endowtd with schools and diintibli institutions 
The inhabitants art pinuipillx Calvinists^ 'I he 
chief town is Ltenw ird.u The islands, Schiu 


ddei lmush.s j ofl a 1 uge piiipmtion of tlu pii/c money Frigates 


iIso stiud to obtuu mfoiimtion as to the move- 
nit ut of liostile fh ,fs, mil to guidt the aiding ot 
then own , but it w is unnsuil for them to join m 
fbe Inu of btitle, tli.ir exploits ordinarily occurring 
m in agi mi ntyflth single whips of then own class 
Oik of A. Is m s t omnium st e.unplainfcs w is, that ho 
bid not a 1 ugei number of swift frigate s to intercept 
tin uu tny i eimst rs it hmng then been notorious 
tint the French built fasten and finer uaft than 


monmkoog, Amoland, and Terse helling, which he thus, our dockyards lould turn out although it 
off the ninth coist, an.l are included in the pro must b. added, that most of fh.st rapid fngates had 
amecy tarry on extensile lislmig operations — Lxsi . lnngul then flag lie for. tlie wai closed 
F which lies between 58° 8' and 5 J? 40 N lat. With steam and the growth of the fleet m recent 
mel (> 50' and 8” E long with an area of 10(H) times frigates have been de\eloped more than 
squate mil.s and jiojnilation (m 1858) of 180,ObS, any other men of war, and many of the largest 
is comprised within the Hanoverian elistnct of ships non m the na\y belong to this class. The 
Auntk, ehuf town, I'niden It is hounded on the Amencmsset the example of enormous frigates in 
N by the German Ocean, \V by Hollanel, S by tlu Nnujaia, a pattern we have since far outJom in 
Aremberg, and E. by Oldenburg Like West F seveiod splendid vessels, such as the Diadem, Mersey, 
626 
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Orlando, and last, the magnificent iron-plated 
Warrior, of 6000 tone, three tunes the burjton of 
any ship in Nelson’s fleet. 

FRIGATE BIRD, or MAN OF WAR BIRD, 
Taekypetw aquilui, or Frtgata aqudus, a bird 
of the Pelican family (Pelecamd<r), the only well 
ascertained species of its genus, which is allied 
to the Cormorants It is a Hi gi bird with bliek 
plumage, sometimes, nit wiring ten h 1 1—some say 
even fourteen feet—fiom tip to tip of its extmdtd 


limits so as to include m it other groupa, as bunt¬ 
ings, larks, &o, often regarded as forming distinct 
families , 4 



FRISCHES IIAFF (‘ Fresh water Bay’), a 3 
lagoon on the <oial of Prussia, south east of the Gul 
of Dantric It is latbei less than 60 miles in length 
from uoitli oast to south west, with a breadth whiob 
virus in dithunt pirts fiom t to 1‘2 miles, and an 
area of .US suuai* mills It w is onto cntuoly walled 
oil from tin Rdtn hy tin Fust he N< htuug, a narrow 
spit oL 1 uid (xtimluig foi about tl) milts along its 
north*iu slu<it In 1510, liowtiei, the wateis of 
tin J II hioki ovii the Fust he Nt lining, aud 
loiniul tin jussiet i illul the ‘ G itt ’ which urntes 
this slum 1 On with tht Bnlln 'lln Uitt is only 
It mu 10 to l r > 0 1 1 m ih [it.li All largo vessels load 
and mile id it Pill ui, which is situ did at the mouth 
of tlu (I tit, on tin short of the Gulf of Ranting 
( muss u , ttmvtyid to uidfiom the ports oil the 
1< It by nu ins ol ludtttrb '1 lie Progel, Fnsthug,' 
Pissaigi uid two unis of tiio Vistul i, fall into 
this 1 iguon 


1 rigati Pud [Vir'j'tln wpnhj\) 


Wlllg« It it 1 bud ot v,ry pnwilful ind i ipul ! 
flight, iiitltlnii si i in i to lw good n tsoii f n In In v 1 
mg tbit it i ui Uhl mi on wm fm tin lo'itlni ! 


It inhibits tin mtntropu il i.usts both ot tin 
Allan tit ind Puilu Gums, nlbn flying out I ir 
to sea but rttimim: Its mill i volutions no 
exliemily gnu ful md it soars to a gnat tliv i 
tion It is Mul mvii In divi fm it i puy but to 
stirt fishes only wlnn tiny ipj„ ir if tie mu I it i 
or allow it i lying li hi s <(institute no sin tli put 
of its fond 


FRINGE TREE (< /nnmn(hui), a pi m,s of pi ml i , 
of th< liatmal oidn Ohmai nmsislmg ol to ill i 
trees or largi shmbs, intiws of tni'in i, flu \\ i t 
Indies, Ceylon, md Nt w Holland 'lie ( ojninon 1 
Fringe trei oi Snowiiowii (<' I i/,/t//iuz) is font d i 
in the United Stitrs tiom lit Tl fo tin Gulf ol 
Mexico Ft sonu tines itlun tin In i_lit 'f 20 ot i 
30 feet, hut is ran ly in m tli m b oi JO h is oppoMt' 
oval levy s (> or \ iiuliu long md any ininn unis I 
snow whitf flowirs m pinulid i hoiks i In 1 ,*d> 
of the toiolli is divnlrd into lour long bni u si " 
meats whence tin mine fungi troi 'Hu f ud is 


an oval drupt ’1 In tret is fiupii ntly t ult vati d 
an ornamental pi mt 

FRINGES In optn s, thosi colmirul bind-, 
diffraction (q v ) whith ,ij>pi ir whin a In un 
light passts tin i k in i dpi of i siren m 
transmitted through i nairow slit or h 1 
fringes 

FRINGI'LLII) 1, a fvmdy o thirds of tht ouhi 
fnsessoren, triln Cwiiiox'r •. having a tounil or 


IS 

are c died 


nearly conical bill, sunn turns short and tliuk j 
sometimes comparatiwly slindu and clongatwl, | 
sometunee convex above, btlow, or it tin si<lis,i 
tho commissure—line o f jnnition of tht mandililcs ! 
—straight The neck is short and m itln i tin 1 

legs nor the wmgs are long 'I In Fringillida 're 
all small birds, they feed < hit (1\ on hi i da to sonn i 
extent also on insects The f imilv is an t xtri uwly | 
numerous one, and distribut< d ov t r a 1 ! pm ts of th 


world, represented m Britain by finches, linnets, j 

r 'ows, grosbeaks, crossbills, &c md including | 
weaver-birds, bob-a-links cardinal birds, why j 
d*ws, tanagers, Ac Some naturalists extend its j 


JiRPSl 4N.s din Fiisims (Lat Finn), w<r« an 
uu it ut d'uilonu i u i duilling togctlur with tho 
Itiihni tin In in o 11 tml tin ( Votio t, in tin extromo 
north west of Gt niimv, lit lw < t n flic moutlis of the 
liliim md I in < 'I lit y lit* urn tilindanes of Home 
umb i Rrnsim md lor v Inin lc null rod faithful 
fo tin Pionun illi mi i , but, in ‘2H a li, they wore 
driw ii to hoslihtus by the oppn union ot tin ir pro 
twtoii, md dtlniiioli [iai ti illy Hubdui d, tin y again 
iosi ugunsl ilu Ibiin ms uiuh i Cnills As the 
I i mlush lulus mix entttl tuitlur south, the Fin'll 
spn ol tin nisi lw s ov 11 tin isI mils w Im h one formed 
by tin i mboiii liuit s of thi I’luiii flu Maas, and 
the Sih, lilt, md gi win illy mugttl into tin two 
hi unities of ilu /'’//mi //it*/*//*v md hrnui vnnmm, 
fh' tm nn i oiiupymg the ilisliu ts west of the Fly 
oi /uydii/ti uid tin ldlii Ibosi wist of those 
w iti is In tin "dll i , a bind of flu limn puned 
tin Sixoni and ViiL'li w in tin ir mwcion of Kutnm 
\t i 1 if r [itiioil flu J‘’iisu ol thi soutn wih! were 
bum.lit unili i tin I i mki li mli by Pi pm cl’Ili r 
istal, who dibatiil (inn b nil t in (/Tl, mil coui- 
jii lied bon md Ins pmpli In i inln m Clnistiamty 
In 7S5 t' i vsti i n In uu b ol fin ti die yvas In ought 
until l iilipition by < bub in u m , who dispatclud 
< liri ti m ti n In i , to pri u li tin- Gospil to them, 
mil who in N)2, ib fund thru lights by the 7,es 
Finiuiii‘i ‘1 ’Ilu n tuemtry w is diyidtd into three 
parts, two ol which wo<> .mm w tl, in the partition 
of tin I i riot into m * input, to Louis tho German, 
md t onstituti tl East Fin si md, w lub tht n m illicit i, 
forming \V> rt bin si md, fi II to tin sli tit of tdiailes 
tin Bdtl Th* 1 tlti i of tliist ])iiivinttH wm sub 
tlmih d in tin 10th uni 11th 11 nturn s into i lie her* 
flit vry t tninislnpH of Hull md fa il ind.Oui Id* rx * um 
/utphin viol tin lusbopiit oi Utn t lit < nm Yssel, 
mil In m i flit ilistin ts still returnin' tin name of 
lies! mii htw bun t irt unisi ribt if 1'» tin'll present 
linuti tl bound,u it s, wlnlt tin dintin* tive national 
eliu uft mtns of 1h< 1 bin 1 et ti oblitirated by 
i until with tie,i in i dtboiin uul tliur histoty 
li is im rgt tl in tb it of Moll mil ind if moyer 

Ho / mm a buty/////// ts t u pu s a jil.it t> intermos 
iluti m mill rt jin ts, In twu n Anglo Saxon and 
Old Nor t Of ill the dtulonit dialects, it shews 
tin tins 1 dbuitii * to J.nglisb d’heri is a Frisian 
litiritun listing fron tin i2th century Our 
knov 1, dg' ot Old J'ri ,ln is tb'livod from collcc- 
t’om- of liws, of v rueh t u h ‘Gau’ bad its own set 
wntt< ii dt ,n m its own dialect The Amgabutk, 
» f t ol laws v slid for all Fusians, was composed 
about 1200 A complete collection of the Frisian 
laws still extaut, was published by Richthofen 
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FRIT—FRITILLARY. 


{Fries RfchUqu.elle.il, Gdtt 1840) Since tho 15th 
c, the Frisian has been encroached upon on all 
side* by the Dutch, the Low anil High German, 
and the Banish, so that of the extensive aria over 
which it once prevailed, it now subsists only in 
isolated spots, sue h as tin islands of VV mgi rogc 
and Hohgol mil, fin district about Lumwarih n, 
Molqueimn, Ac This Modem Frisian is eonlnied 
to the {irasantrv, mil is not used m the sehools 01 
the chinehts If is brokm up into endhss lord 
dialects, raih of whuh is unintelligible Is yond 
tho cireunisi i ibed district in which it is spoken 
Several attimpts have bun midi in tin jnisint 
centiuy to revive tin I'lismi, by publishing souk 
of tho older specimens of its litiritun Anion.' 
these wc inay lnstmu the 1’iumln Jti/mlny ot 
Gysbcrt Japux (iditid by 1 pkema J824) Hoof > 
Grtblieil* bed to ft (Luuvv 1812), utd U / ibis h J< n 
Aaqtje 1V »anti (Sncik, 1827) (fitti in i ind tin 
^Jirothcrs llalbiitsm i an noted both foi thur 
original compositions m Fri'-i m md foi tin n < mn 
mentartea on Frisian junspuuh in < \mong 1 i isi in 
vocttlmlant s, the hist known ir< Wixnli’s Alt 
Ft Wortnhurh (178b), Ru hthofui’s Alt/i n \ivl>< s 
Worterbyr/i (1840), uid ,N Oul/cn’s (dirtutrium <h i 
F Sprnrhc (Cop 1817) 1 Cumin mil l.ask line 

■written on Fnsi m giainni u, uid flu Ft ivA A/nm/ 
Innf of tin latter 1ms bun trinsliUd into Butch by 
He'ttema (Le urn 1812) 

FRIT (B <u unt Fill nr C/dnin/ii Fid), m msut 
of tin slim fimilv with tin liouu (lv ui ulive 
gutnish blnk fly of tin m/i ot a lino (In, whuli 
eioes gn it lnpiiv to bithv eiops in sonu puts ol 
tin ninth of I'urnpi It lays its i ggs in the flnvvus, 
mid its lui\i live on flu young giuns Linnius 
nfhrnis that a ti nth put of the lurliy in Swulin 
anil Lapland is iinnuiily ihstioyid bv it It is not 
known in Bilbao but is m nly ilbeil to the msuls 
called corn lly and win it (ly 

FRITH, or FIRTH (Lit fntiiw, (• r pmthmn* 
fiom the mine loot as Ktny ij \ ) m mn or 
chiuiiu 1 of tin hi i that is pissed or eios ul, tin 
opening of a uur into tin hi i 

FRITH, WiniAil Powill, RA, an eminent 
Ifngliah artist, the son of m liinkupir itILanogiti, 
Aoikshue, was bom in tbit town in 1820 In 
1840, In lust exhibited at tin Boy il Academy, 
London, a sum fmni iSlnksjH lie’s Tmltth \ ly/it , 
‘Mala olio lit fore tin Cimnti ,s Oliyu, yylmli it 
onu attiaitul attention ns giving promise ol fntuio 
excellenee in LSI] )us punting ot tin ‘Luting 
Interynw of Liitistei and lies Counlt ss Amy,’ 
from Si ott’s hini/nfiit/i, i unu d a niukid ini|ium 
nii'nt in lus styh and m nun r 'I In nu forth In lose 
rapidly iu public istmi itnm md lus subsi ipu nt pm 
dintious amply conliimulthc high in tie ijutions tint 
had lieen foinnd of his skill mil pnwu Among 
the paintings exhibited by linn in suieissive ytais 
■were tin following ‘My Wife would 1ml both 
stand u)' to ru ay hull \y is the Talk st a si i lie trom 
the Lieen of Uahtuld in 1842, ‘Mis Page Mr 
Ford, Page Slender, and Palatal! ’ Irom the M< > > y 
II tree nt Wnidioi ,m LS41, ‘English Meiry miking 
a Hunched \ e'ars ago,’ in 1817 ‘An Old Momm 
Accused of Witehciaft in the lime id James T ,’ 
in 1848, and ‘Coining of Age,’ in 1 s 40 , &e F 
was eleetul an Vasouate of the Academy in 
1841 and a Royal Ac ulemiuan m LSI) In ISM, 
his ‘ lafe at the Sea-suh ’ was one of the leading 
feituus of the Exhibition “’Jin Derby Bay,’ 
exhibited m 1 858, and ‘Claude Duval, in 1800, 
ale lOUHideied tyvo of the most successful of lus 
nerformanu's For the ‘ Railway Station 1 (1862), 
his latest, and probably his greatest painting, 
ho is said to haae rccciyed 8700 guineas. His 
»*s b 


occasional small portraits display, alike with his 
larger pieces, his complete mastery of hu art 

FRITHJOFS SAGA, which was probably first 
written down at the end of the 13th or m the 
beginning of the 14th c, is an ancient Icelandic 
myth, which leeords the life and adventures of 
the In ro Frithjof (properly Fitdldhjofi l o , ‘peace- 
ili stroyir,’) avho loved the beiutiful Ingeborg, 
the e 1 mghte r erf a petty king of Norway After 
bung lejected by the luothers of Ingeborg, and 
h tying committed \arums acts of revinge on lus 
1 1 mums, he conus to the court erf the old king 
Hung, to whom Ingeborg has been married, anil 
[is infixed yvitli kuidmss \f the death of her 
husband, lugiborg is miniid to her lover, yvko 
wquires vyith hu haul tin dominions of Hrmg, 
nyu which hi ndis prnspeiniinly to the end of 
Ins days Piitlipif is supjiosed to haye lived m 
tlu 8tli e , but sump wntirs yssign to him a 
much i irln r puioil This Sige was liuluded by 
Bjoruer in bis collutnm Xtudidu hinn/iodater 
(Stock 17 >7) , iml by Riluinlus Foniuldm Suqin 
Vindhtlundn (< opui 182*)) Attiulmn lias of late 
yi am bun more espcuilly di nvn to tins ancient 
Siga w hu h is, m ivet, meirly mu of a number 
ol smnlu mythic d nuritivis in (onst'ijuence of 
tin distmgmshul Nwiilish poet Bishop Tegner, 
luviiig hi lietul it * the gioundwork of a poun 
(Fnthjuf y >V(yn),whi was publishi d m its complete 
foi m in 1827, aid a once bu anc tin most popular 
poun til it li id t vti ippi and in iswulin, ami raised 
its nithm to the In ,'lit of his liputitioil Tegner 
follows flit S ig i so closely, tint the mentis or 
(li mu its of the plan of thi story must bi ascribed 
mmi to tin juegmal then to himself, but to 
(oitiginis tin jnitin si uuly sums to prise lit tho 
(xu lli mos th it lnvi bun ittnbutul to it by 
Swedish uitiis r IIn divusity of mitre em()loyed 
m tin “21 < ados, of which cai h dilb is wholly fiom 
tin othcis, di ti vi ts horn thi uiniphtincss of the 
wholi aid pioiluus in mil amomous i licet The 
/ > dhjofi S miii of It gnu ha 1 been timslitul into 
six nil othi i languages, among tin five English 
tiinslitums wenivy mstuiii those by K U Latham 
(1818) mil li htejibuis (1811) 

I RPTILLARY (Ft ild/<t< «e), a genus of plants 
of tlu natui d orih i Lduum, lie rbictoils, bulbous 
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Giovvn Luiponal (Frddlai n impel iahs) 

rooted, with bell shaped perianth of six distinct 
segments, each having a conspicuous honey-pore 
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(nectary) at the base. About twenty species are 
known, natives of Europe and other temperate 
regions of the northern hemisphere. All of them 
have -drooping flowers, some of them are beautiful 
One specyea only is a natn e of Britain, tho Common 
F {F mdcagnu), which is found m meadows and 
pastures in tho east and south of England, flowering 
in April or May The stem, about a foot high, 
bears several linear baits, and in conetal only one 
flower, which is flesh colour*<1, and m irked with 
many dark spots Muiv varntus art in cultiva 
tion—This gtmes includes the ( whin Imihuai 
(F unperiahx), a native of T’usia anti tin north of 
Indio, a well known ornament of oui g.nduis 

FRITILLARY, a name gi\tn to a nunibtr of 
species of butterfly, aonn of wbull ire common in 
Britain, from the rtscmltluict of the tnloiiriug of 
their wings to that of tin jm t tls of tin tonimon 
fritillarj Tlus restmbltint ippi irs only on tin 
upper side of tht wings, the under side 1 m ing often 
remarkable for metallie bulhuuy 

FRIU'LI ((in Funul uu /butm Juhi), fm 
merly the name of idistiut in tin txtreme nmtli 
east of Italy It eonstituttd one of tin to duchies 
into which tht Longobudx divided the 1101 th of 
Italy Its hrst dnkt is sinl to hut bttn Gi uulf 
(508 -588 a i> 1, in pliew u! tin Longob mb m King 
Albom It shired m all tin mcess mt \ it issitiub s 
of the Lombard Stitts dm mg tin ninlilli ,i_i x 
From an euly p< nod, F w es divitlul into Fipoftw 
and Vinrluui F, the foinur of wliuh t ime into 
the possi hsii> n tit tin Kinpum Mixumliin in I 500, 
while thi latter it maim d titat hul to V t mo till the 
peace of Campo Foimm ()7't7), whin it w is gum 
to Austna Tht inhibit inti, <ilhd tin him, an 
for tho most part Itah in, but m ikt usi of a 
jieculiar dialett The sod is firtih, and also rn li 
in minerals and healing springs 

FRIVALDSZKY, Ewititu, a Tlungamn nitur 
ahst, head ki eper of tin Nitnmil Musuun of 
Hungaiy, was Iwrn in 1799 at Sitoialjaujlnly, m 
the comity of Zunplfn In 1S22, F w is idimtti d 
a member of the College of I’liysuims at 1’isth, 
and soon aftorwaids ajijKiintul assistant k< < jm r m 
the department of naturil lmtoiy h’s ime.ti 
gations have lain m tints hitln rto litth known 
to naturalists Ills Aiming! mi of tin par ell 1 1 
1 Kit ween the Jforthi in < upitlnins and tin ilpnn 
chain of the Lowtr I’m it w is pusintid to tin 
Hungarian Acwhmy m 1Mb The skitclus fron 
the Natui il lltstoiy of th> Olympus, nt V i\ 
Mmor, &e, contain original view i, end ire dislin 
gluahed for exactness F’s /i al for augnn nting tin 
natural tieasures of the > itional Museum, and 
for the promotion of uitutil sticiut in gintrtl, 
aro known far beyond the bouudams of his native 
country 

FRIVOLOUS am> VEX VTIOT7S Tty 9 Oeo 
IV c. 22, « 15, it was «ni<tul, that li tin .Sihit 
Committee of the Ilmisi of (’ominons, appointed to 
try a petitiou agiinst an tit ition, should In of 
opinion that any ground ut obji ctnm stati d against 
a voter was Jruotou* or is rtitt'iui, tin y should find 
the opposite party entitled to mover the lull costs 
incurred by reason of sui h objection and s 40 
provides, wnth reference to petitions in gumal, that 
the committee, at the time that they mfoim the 
House of their final detune nation on the petition, 
ffha.fl also report whether it did or did not appear 
to them to be frivolous or vexatious , and whither 
the opposition to it or the return was or was not 
1 vexatious or corrupt, in all w Inch eases the portie s 
i frivolously petitioning or objecting are burdened 
with costs. The penalty of paying costs is likewise 
i imposed by 5 and 6 Viet, a 102, a 16, on any ono 
190 


who shall bring forward a frivolous W vexatious 
charge of bribery See Election. Vexatious 
indictments for various crimes aro prohibited by 
22 and 23 A u t t 17, w hu U prov ides that no indict*, 
ment fm tho ci linos therein mentioned shall he 
prefeired without authons ition from ono or other of 
the public olhms tin mu montumed Tho statute 
does not extend to N otl.and As to frivolous aiid 
vexatious n turns it law, set 3 and 4 \ tel e 24, by 
which i pmtimi of If IJ 17 c (> is r< jicahsl , 4 and 5 
A u-t < 2S whuhagun u peals .a jsirtiou of 3 and 
4 Vu t i 21 

FROBISHFU, Sm M vRrJN.adistinguuilu'il naval 
ndvintuiii eil the hli/iibitlmn ]ilihmI, the first 
Enghshinin who sought to diatom a ninth west 
piHH ige to Chin i was imtlvoof l>tmi islet, bat tho 
ji ,ir of Ins both is unknow it Fm many yeais, ho 
m v un 1 ihonii d to mipiess I nglmh merchants vvitlv 
an nli i of tin impmtuui of a noith west passage, 
but at length. In mg p ill muse d by some' jm isons of 
rank uid imtmn, lit min it did m laming money 
i imugh to fit out two sm ill \i sm Is ot 25 tons onuli, 
uni i jnunne ol tm tons With these he salient 
from lUptfmd on .lime 8, l r >7h, the (juton, who 
w is then si Lit t own h, ludding tht m (foil speed on 
tin a vt utiii huh w i\ by 'sinking lit i hand at them 
out ol tin window ’ Slet iing their tours, north, 
tiny, m lit Id jN , tughliil tin southein pait of 
(iiieiilmd, whit It J 1 ’ took to he tin Fi it si uid of 
/tun, on tin 11th Inly, to tin t ist jiomt of winch 
I gtvt tin mini ol ‘ (Jm t u Khz ibt til’s Fort land ,’ 
ind mi tin gStli tluysighttd Alt hi J moqnlhi Oil 
tin J 1th ol August, F t ate it tl the slant which 1 >l irs 
las n mu mil wliuh fmnis outi of tin entrant('3 
fimn lints' Sti at into IIuiIsom’s Bay Aftei nTmnt 
i foitmghts t xploi ition of tin totals and islands, 
F hivm, lost, through tin tit Athene of tho 
n itms, i bo it uni tm men n tinned to Eng- 
luul lb brought with lam sunn ort pitketlupou 
out of the ixlmds lit diseovtitd, in wliuh sumo 
gold was found Visions of immense witilth to ho 
denied fmm fin tin i st in h in tht si northern 
Imds floitul btfoto tin iyts of tht Hpotulalms 
ol tin tain, wlio nnnn ill lb ly fitti tl out auotlit r 
aid Inftii ajipointid t vjinlitum, gnaig tin com 
maid to I mbj'htr 11 < Mib el in May 1577, but 
)us ilistov in s, himpinit as lit w is by the gold 
sitlung ojs i itums, w hit li limit <1 mit t umpaiatively 
fulling, tlul not txfinil fui-tht i than tht neighbour¬ 
hood of tin iti ut lie had In fon n u lied A third 
i x|« difuiii wit wot out in flu yi ir following, 
hut gt ogi ijihu d s< u in i ijipt irs to hivi been but 
litth lit nilited by it i' nfftiwarls sttvid under 
III ike in flu West Indus mil fm las distinguished 
brmrv n the fight with the Spmish Armada, 
Inly gli, 17SS, In iiteiiiil tin horioui of knight 
hood lb itti i w nds i omui ind‘ d a sou all oil sent 
ait to i n igi tin Sjimidi mist lit find on 
Novtmin i 7, 1591, ftom tin tfltifs ot a wound 
rtenvtd whih bailing in ittick by si a against 
Bn st 

I'JtOBI'sHEK iSTBAIT i j issa^t between the 
wist hide of I»ix is Stint and tin north melts of 
IIudw N sti ut, is 110 iiuhs long, with an average 
tin adtb of 20 If i xf' lids in 1 it from (32 to (34“N , 
and m long from 05 to 7 f oi 74 W It IB not 
of any prutit d value ut a elimml of eommumua- 
tion , and, n fiet, it Ins In tn very sthlom visited 
by vt ssi li boiinel cither westw J 1 tn eastward, 

FROG ' It'ntn), a gimn )f JSaharhia, having in 
the adult stat- lour It gs and no tail, no gdl«, four 
toes m. eat h of the fort ft ct, five on each of the hind- 
feet, tin tc< t n ore or less webbed, the head flat, 
the muzzle rounded, the mouth very large, a nwr ol 
email teeth m the upper jaw, and an interrttphc 
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transverse row on the middle of the palate The 
young (tadpoles) breathe by means of gills, external 
gills forming little triages at the sides of the nee k 
when they are very young, which, however, m a fi w 
days disappear, the gills, which remain until the 
tadpoles undergo their linal metamoi))hosis into 
flogs, being vt iy numerous minute f rests att.n In d 
to four e wtiUgnioim ireln s on i acli side of tin nu k, 
m a cavity to vvlucli the water inUrs liom tin 
mouth, iunl ftom which it is expilled by one or f wo 
small onhees Tadpoles have no Jigs, and the body 
tapers into a t ul uid thus has v lisli like foi m, vi I y 
different lroiu that of tin initun I 1 ’, the tul bung 
furnished with a uitinbianous bonhi liki a 1m 
The mouth ot the tidpoli is i homy In ik, which 
falls oft wheu it becomes i ling When tin i null 
morphosts taki s plue, tin hind legs glow Just, uni 
afterwanls tin fun ligs In gilt to ippt u, tin Uil 
being giailiully absoilml lidpolis m i ipibli in 
living luwatii only but tin niituic h visits tin 
watei only oi i asnm illy, ililiou^li gun i illv i ipible 
of 1 cm lining Jong innuusid, uul alw iys pri bums' 
moist places In n spn ition, flogs ill nv m in 
through tht nostufs, by movt mints of tin muse Its 
ot the lino it, and exptl it by couti u turn ot tliosi 
of tin lowei part ot tin iInIouku 'I In thin smooth 
sklu ot hogs is ilso bclievi il to l« subsuviuit to 
the aciatwu of the blood 'L'lio ski li ton is ch stituti 
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Successive stiRes—in the orilt i of tlie numbers—fnun the egg 
utmost to iho puled tuim 


of ribs Tin eye is Ingi ami very In intifnl Tlio 
colours are ottcii pb ismg uul tin gt nu il ispert 
agretablo, in some spuics verv inucli so fotnnng i 
strong couti ist to the repulsive appcuimt pn 
sonted by touts, uotwilhst iculing tin i lose ubiety 
between them both m stun tun uul h tints The 
greatir piopoitiouiti length uul sin ngth of tin 
hind It gs t liables flogs to hap to i (list uite wmulu 
ful lor eicaturcs ot llicirsi/t, nsti ad of ci iwling is 
toads tin, and then iifivity uul liveliness complete 
the contiast Tlio milts havt on iuli side ot tin 
neck a dolicite uumlil me, vvliuli beeomes inflated 
with an wlun they iro.de The powu ot void in 
the fern lie's is mmh lnluioi Hit < making of 
niuntioua trogs in mushy places, 01 around ]ionds 
and ditehis, often nukes m amusing and euuuiis 
ionee'it, but the jmwi ra ot voice possessed by the 
fiogs of Bntam ire not to 1« eoinjiarid with those 
ot iho greit Bullfrogs (q v) of JSoitk Amenta 
whilst the ntighboiuhood of llio Janeiro is enlivunul 
as night comes ou by the Blaeksimth F, which 
croaks bo sonorously that the noiso la like the 
clan^mg of a hammer on on anvil, the intermingled 
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voices of some othor kinds resembling the lowing of 
cattle at a distance , and tn Peru, there is a F, of 
large dimensions, which has acquired the name of 
Trapichero, or Sugar-miller, because its voice has 
a grating sound like that produced by a sugar mill 
Tho confused blending of the voices of different 
spieies of frogs, in these countries, destroying the 
btillucss of night, is one of tlie things most cer¬ 
tain to unst the attention ot the sti auger In 
eoldi i climates, frogs usually bury themselves in 
mud, and spend the wrntei lit torpidity In diy 
wtatlui, tin > ioiiei.il themselves under shrubs and 
in tufts of lu tinge, from which ram quickly causes 
tin m to come foith, multitudes often appealing 
viluio not one w is to lit sun htfoie Tneyfctil 
elui lly on nisii K sings, ,Vi Tht bt'aks of taeliKilos 
an udiptul to tin tatnig of It.lies and otliu vtgu 
tilth food, mi w hull ('urn i says they t ntiicly sub¬ 
sist, but tin youugi l Biiekl uul, iu lna CuuuttiUci of 
StUuiut </ (1th i il, Loud IS.Vk pp 2 —4), in 
an amusing u t omit of the b iluts ot tadpoles, mure 
com etly ile si nbts tin m is slowing i grt it ivielity 
foi immil food, i row ding lound a tit ail kitten, and 
nibbling at tlie tots of littli boys who vvnile 111 
poult win it tiny iboiuul Tht spivvn e>f flogs is 
i gt 1 itmoiis m iss, in wlm h flu iggs are) eontaiued, 
ind whuh swills umtlv by imbibing moisture 
Imjnigii.ituiii t iki I'lei ilti i it is deposited, as 
with the spiwn ot nth 

The only spoon of 1' etrlauily known to be 
Butish is that eilfed m I'liiui the Uni F (li 
U iii/nmii III), vvlinh is ibun.l lilt in most pilis of 
l’liglilnl uni Siotl uul, lull is slid not to be tiuly 
nuligi noiiH to lnliiul and to liiu Inin introduced 
into tbit lsl uul in l(i% Jtsginei ill vi eddish colour, 
vain it with bliel, spots uul pitilns n ubly distill 
giiislies it fioni tbe (a i i n K in Lomu- F (A* encu,- 
linln) ot the smith ul Lumps -sometimes said also 
to h ive Inm fmind in but mi —which is olive green, 
with yillow sti pi s ilong Hit huh, uul genu illy 
lugii th in tin ml species Tin south of Europe 
ptoduiis i immliii ot utln ‘-perns, and they arc 
genet illy more unnuiotis m wumci climates A 
Himikihh pn uliauty i, e\luhiti il by some fiogs of 
tropu il niuiittns m i hornlike piinninenee above 
eaih eyi T In si hivi bun sejiuited into anew 
gt nus (Ciiti/o/i/iiti) Tin ft rv Ki oi s (q v ), (Hi/la), 
tin most beaut dill and mti h dang of all, have tho 
evtri mitii s ot tlie tm s ml irgi il into i suit of cushion, 
secreting i v ist ul huimmi Keveial other genera 
h iv i lie en si p u iti d fiom the Linna’an genus liana, 
but there la i stiong 1 umly likeness among them 
ill 

The list of fiogs for fond is gennally regarded 
with disgust m But nu, but it is very common m 
some of tin southern eemntiies of Liu ope, and they 
irt i eg irdt d is pnrtn ulai ly di licate The species 
ilmflj usul is fooel m Europe is the Gusev F (liana 
< '-uih nln), die nlv nu ntioncel, which greatly abounds 
in ]minls uid slow stii ims iu France, Southern 
(iinuiuv, uid it ilv It fleets, clutfly on insects, 
ilt. i w hie It it el uts vv ith gu at agdity on the banks, 
uid uu> oltin be seen swimming with its head 
diuve w itir, or basking m the sunshim Frogs are 
tin re taken foi the mai ktt by nets, and by a kind 
ot i ike In T luma, they are kept and fattened m 
presi i vt s ulipted to tbe puqiosc lu Fiance, the 
hind qiiuters alone are prepared foi the table, m 
Gum tu\, all the muscular parts They are dressed 
in v minis ways, md with various sauces, of which 
a gu it part often consists of wine —The GxtownQ 
1 (11 t/i unineni)) of thu Wibt Inches, a very large 
spei les, six or eight inches long, capable of leaning 
over •» five feet wall, is much used for food, its flesh 
being very white are! delicate, and ia-often fattened 
for the tabic It shews a considerable capacity for 
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domestication, and readfly becomes familiar—A events occurring 1326—1400 They are valuable 

species 6t F {Pyxieephaltta adtpersua of Dr Smith) documents foi illustrating the character and man¬ 
ia much used os food by the native tribes of South neis of his age The j> igoantry of feudal 
Africa. Dr Livingstone says the Beehunnas sun- brightens lus pages the dm of aniis, tho shouting 
pose it to fall from thunder clouds, bee wise the pools of knights and the marshalling of troops, la ever 
suddenly filled with w iter after a lliiindci sliowtr mid inonhuul, while ‘visions of fair women’ rise 
become instantly alne with loud croaking flogs, In fen ns ns uo it ml The gorgemft feasts and 
which have jmxiously been hidden in hoh a at tho spectacles m which F so imuii delighted are set 
roots of hushes r lhis speiiis is nt u K si\ niches forth in eopimu d< tails and though F is no phll- 
ltmg, and when cooked resembles clucke n encipher his slm ud obse i\stums and iulily minute 

FROG BIT Set Hw.KmiiAun.Fi djupturns hm h< Ip.d other* to philosophise 

’ - l tnoiml-s fust .ppeaucl nt I’ms about tlie 
FROG FTSH (Ilatrorhun) igmusoffi Iks of tin end ot tin 1 ith < , uniter the title of ChroiWfura 
family Loploul-i ton huh also tin \nghi (c| v ) oi <h J'lntn> 0 linih'iiii Ot eo-se, d’A^ntgae, dr 

Fishing Fiog belongs liny m nmirk .hit lor llntmiin Oi hu\iw/)n i'hmdn i t1 hnt < d'otnitour 


exccssnt ulIiiiiss Tin In ul is li gei thin tin 
body, flittiind and spm\ flu mouth is u ty lu„i 


'1 lu Inst edition is tbit ot Budum (15 void,, 
Fn lbJt I S_’n) His pm ms bin likewise lieen 


wnth mui) 1 m th tin lips in oitin finmslud with I publishtd by luulnm (1’u ISJ9) The beautiful 
filaments, tin putorsl tin u snppoiti.il b\ i slant I ■M'i ot tin t'luoiin Us m tin lilnuy at Brisltu 
stalk oi wuxt 'Flu km is nikcd in soim spun Mn iMiulul in I KiS, uni was suniid to Die 


stalk oi mist 'Flu kill IS nikcd in soim spun tn (Miutid in I IPS, uni m 
sc-aly in others I In spun i m iminiioiis md town m isipuiti ntu It, win n lli.sl in cipiliilated 
Width chstribiitnl but nont ot tin in n Lutish J to tin h'niuli m tin \i u lSttti The < hionii lea 
They hub tlnmsiliM li tin hind t> MiipiiM tlnirlhui ilso bun ti ui litul into f itni mil Hoi oral 
prej , iniodiin linguu’-ts In 1 mcl lias two versions 

FROGGF1), i turn u , ,1 n. i< -„,1 to umloim , 1 •*'" "V"" 1 . n - 1 ),v 1 h ' M 1 l,dl 'V 1 Lord 

and ipplitd to stnjii s o, iio.kin i o, b, ml o, I | V"" V „ ,t ' Vl^.i 


as oriiiuK nts m,\Tb <o tl, T„Vst on ti,. pi,,,, ! I " ,l ‘ «'.> s (h p, ,nt. d by Bolm 

doth of u bull mutunnik 1 be I itlu is tin nm.. , m. t but the 

loiimi hi mini ' ti so v\ ittii siott is till more* 
FROIS-iA li'l )i\s ili'iulipoi* i in 1 b istoi 11 i, , utli m'liidy 
was bom at A ili n u mu * m I In V " > * <" l-KoMK m 1 1,1'ML SIslAVOOI), i p irli uncut 

destined!,,, tin dmi.li In ,nm„l i 1 mini uul mi.uii ip ,1 bo.oi, Ji, tin , ud ot hmmiMt 
tionjmt -mm di-pl n,.,I i p. ion tin pnt.v md tin on1)l( , llllm t |,i nidi ot lh. Avon, 12 null s 


(banns of kinjitly ■« uty 


oi JO In 


, , , outli iiuitli < it tot liith '1 In yiiiiomidinv iiniiitiy 

began to i v„t< i lost... y of tl„ no ot In, tim, .,,,1 ^ „ u md tin tow n, until mod. nil sc fl 

made siwid pm.iuM oismum H Ilu Uu „f tin j , ll]y in th , lllltllM ,, y 1h , fl)rn , lh , m „£ 

events In w .out i„ ..1.1, I In , ompo ition 1 ( Ul> vu ,|, | •„ J,f , vn t st. ing< old pi,M, 
of this u oik "liu li turns till Ui-t put . In, , uUl „ L1 , , m d, ,ml ntu p Hticts and Lu c 

th l l " 'V s . M ,’ 7 . 1,1 oiy ol dm), still ii m mi It Ins in in uf i< lures 

lh,0) On rts completion In v into,,, to Liijiu.1, (lt llm ttlllllllll , |, lt , M , U „„l . ,„Is 1„, dressing 

wlnu hi ms nu im.I iiin t" >‘V kliil'p,,, mm.iIK „ doth l‘„p (lsul) It n turns ono 


of liainiiih, inti of lulu ml III 


Hi-’, slu ! 


, , , , 1 ^, , , , | im i ilu i to I nil mu nt 'lln ohm (dibiitid foiest 

appointed him ,1.1k of In, dnp, uul suidiiy , sdi, on,) « ,s m t In i u nntv md pait of lt, with,,. 

Iwo jeais iftTivuiK lie V, did S,.lli.il idu.i I I,, ,, 1M[1I1 , m ,t oiumilnt U. 

i\o bicanif the cm st ol Kmuj i)i\nt J'nin im«i 

also of William I uJ of Don I is Dwjvwiun tlu 1 in Itof U, N 1 ^*mnlt<n iim« <1 tiMlfbig 

gay, pentuil, H unk uittid and fliumlly obs. 11 ,nt i " u< ll ’ n< e ol , uptogiinou pliuU It win 
Fitnchium v«i w<kom<<l md Imnoimil In I {(»<> | 0,1 nitr»HiiiM«l h Wj^Iuk f i\i of oi^ani in 

he ace ommnn d tin Link I’iium to tomtam, m.t I ' vi,,<l ‘ tlu hiudmiHof sf. in uulh ,1 an eoinlnned, 

Bordeaux, lb ittnuml m. nt y ith the link, of 1 l ' 1 ' 1 " w d’l’b'd to the h u, i of pihns, Ai Tho 


Clarem' to ltily 


doin' Ultli ( ll mu I , ,1 1'1‘U 1 "/ ' non yny gi in l ill, used even as to 


Petrarili, u as prist nt it tin uiainij ol this pun,', 
at Milan, with tin diudit'r of (tiltwo \is,i,nli, 
and dtrectid tlu bstiyili s given l,y Vimehus \ 1 , 


of Savoy, in honour ot tin duk< t'ntln de ,tli ol I 1 "‘ < * u l,l ‘ ol 1 ni'ulin turn 


him -i , bint, .\i uul tlu ti i in ilmllto. is employed 
is to lie in ii- In tlu i un of unity Al'fn, the, term 
F i oFti ii us, <1 to di mu di tin yyhole jilant cxei pt 


his protM tit si J kihpp 


on up ill eoniiMtunl I ItONDI tlu u urn ,iyiri ton jiolitn dtidion 


With Engl md afnl, iltii ill my nliintui, I nlmil I ill I I mu ibirii'ttu unimi it v of I oms \ IV , uludl 
the ser\iee of A\iiiees]uis, link, ot liribmt, ts is bo till to tin eouit md Hu prune mimstn, 
pnvate seeretiry Ilu duke w is Inn It i t, M i/u til, uul < u.smI en.it doin' stu tioubjev Iron, 
and F made a < olln turn ol Ins lit , s, to uhnli In tin yi u JblS to It,,I Ilu ;ri>piti/ and el, dpntle 

added some of Ins own and ml tiled tin w In >l< jmliey ot Mi/.im, t" yylioiu \utn ot Austin, the 

Mehador, m tin Knnjht nf th, (ItOOm Sun On tin ipiem it ls nt Jiil il m In,nil t'n n mi of govern 

death of AVi net hi ms, In tutu d tlu mi mu ol Guy, iru nt, Ii nl j tu ii nllen , to dl<l, u 'i lie prine e* 

Count of Blois, vvh > uu om agtd him to er n nui lu uul hhs ny vli m > Ives <\.ludid from all lugh 
Chrome les He now took a j nu in y to the i ourt oi oi'iets in tlu nt iti, md tin tr pine supplied by 
Gaatem Phahus, Count dt Foi\ th it he might lu ar fonigmis tin piitiinunt in, tlmatiniel m it* 
from the bps of the knights ot Hi irn ami Gaseonv liobtn 1 ’ i on- uul the juopli gioanul under the 
an account of their exploits !• dsonndf - icril luird'ii'i t m v nnl idniimd dm. abuses Pallia 
other journeys, to collect infoiin ition for his im nt, tin n t"u eonmu in m1 , 'mu <e of ihiterniuiM 
Chronicles In 1394 he obtained the canon, v md ojijxisituiii, r, 111 mg to gist, i tlu royal ed.ets, 
treasmrershrp of the eolk'giate church ot Chun ay , rn ,n (sji. n illy the ill g a, (fill financial measures 


*m the following year \iaiteel hivlaml, win re lu 


Altl o i _ii *lu >< ung king tlnn only nine years old, 
was ('bl 1 «'l by seviral Beds of Justice’ (ci v) to 


wascourtcously and generously entertained by King was obi 1 "d by seviral Be'Is of Justice’ (q v ) to 
Richard IT , and on his return spent the re,nauidcr | compel tlu n -,istr ition of tho eduts, and to forlnd 
of hat life m completing his great work He 1 died i the opposition of the parhainent, the latter did. not 
at Chunay in 1410 F’s Chronicles embrace the | on that account change its bearing towards the 
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court Mar-ann, therefore, adopted violent measures. 
On the 26th August 1648, he ordered the preside nt, 
Potier de Blanc mom!, and the councillor, Piter 
Broussel, to be arrested The pcoplo took up arms, 
dispersed tho Bw ims guard, anil on the 27 th An trust 
(la jmimCc dm bo nun dm), erected barricaihs m 
the streets mound the Pains Boyal Hit romt 
now yield)(1, repealed several taxes, and piotmsed t 
better admuusf r itum ot |usticc Him vutiny give 
jiaihament 


Thus the royal power came forth victorious from 
this long contest, which, though it seemed to com¬ 
mence for tho popular interests, gradually changed 
into a miserable party strife among the nobles. 
Compare Ste Aulaire’s If iMoirf de la Frmde (3 vols, 
Par JS27) 

FltONTI'NUS, Sex Jem s, a Homan author 
who tlouiislu d in tin second half of the lirst cen 
i , - i tury In 7 * a j> heat .is sent to Brit tin is governor 

> <lf tl,lt ls,lua ’ 1,1,1 «''t.uiH<l v gnat upotation by 
„„ ■ .... j us ton,jutst of tin Siknes, and lus vigorous mam 

ta nam t of tin imp) ml luthnrity 1ft tppoaiu to 
liio bontvuet ton ul m tin couim of his lib, and 
fo Inn In hi sivtrvl otln l import ml ollnis lie 
dinl ib)nit LOI \ n 8v veril winks ait attributed 
tol' , only (mo of wliuh in 11 it unly g>mum, tho 
i ,S/i ali'i' matinni, i tu itis> on tin Ait of Wai, in 
foul 1» inks tni 1 til) lit j\([iiift/tnt>bot t )ht*> Rnnut, 

m tuo Tin lust edition of tin first is that of 
Ondindoip (itpnntid uith i inunl itmns m 1779), 
of tin si omd, tint of I>i (li nth (IV tsi 1, 1841) The 
1>< hint* is in mi[ioitint contubution to 

j flit lustoi y of .ui hit' i tm f 

FltO'NTISPIFiCU, tin tunic annually given to 
in tngi iaid itul di < oi ib d tilh pm of a \olumc, oi 
an ingining plat L opposite tin title pa„c Tho 
tuin is dsn son' nes usul to di note the trout or 


to keep a sh vrp look out on tht ciimt mi istiri s, uni 
Wert stylid by the adherents of Mi/um iioiulnnt 
•—l e, cumulus (littl illy, ‘ slnu'i rs ’)- fornn il fin 
majority 9110 eomt now n solved to hiippn -.s tin 
movement, m whu h tin jiojudiii of tin i ijiitilhul 
also taken ji.ut, by font of aims, and, on tin (>th 
January 1649, removed Hicntly to St Cirniun 
leaving Paris fo be blockadid by tin Prnni ot ( ondt 
with 7990 men Tin puli inn nt, u hosi tiu'i u is 
now jmliliily i spousid by tin I’liiiu ot Conti the 
Dukes of Longue v ilh, lii mfoit, Dili ms, bouillon, 
Elbouf, Vi nili'uiir, INi moms, tin < uydui il l)i lot/ 
aud tho Mitcelul dt li Motln i dlid upon tin 
people to resist, and i m ii mgotutid with tin stnll 
holder of tin NefliuJ mils for an auvihaiy imps In 
tlnsciitn.il position, tin toutt, on tin iltli M in h 
concluded a eomput it Pml, m uliuh both jmtn i 
mussed tlnir obji ct After tin it turn ot tin mint 
to Pans m August, a mu turn was giviu to tin 
contest, the prmu s of tin blood disputing tin powi l 
with Mu/arm 'J his, on tin IStli fuiutiy Putt, 

led to tin suddi n urist of Condi' Longm villi, 
and Conti This ubitiuy pint tiding rmistd tin 
piovnnts Maish il Tnri nin issmm d tin title of 
lioutnimt ginti d of tin i<>\ d nmvf'U the libcrt 
tion of the minces, undid himsi It uith tin \ith 
duke Leopold, and took sum] iortihid towns, 
but was finally comphtily di li did by M v/inn’s 
troops at llhtttl, on tin nth Dm mini Mi/mu 
rotuined iu timmph to Piiw, but found all putns 
against him, mid Jus nmnt d u is msutid upon so 
nrgi ntl y, th it he w isohligid to uliasi tin pimti 
and flu to tin At tin 1 1 unis \ ilisgi itctul sy sti ill 
of mtrigtn was now substilnftd fm lone of arms 
whn li totally changed tin jiositnm of pirtns, md 
onriierteel tin (ontist wlinh had lx _,uu tot tin 
mteiesta of tin |»<<>j»l« into uomt i did Tuitiim 
was gained out by tin ipti i n iogi nt I)i Pit/ by 
Cuduivl Ma/ann, md Condi' w is obliged to the for 
safety into (luiuine Mi inavhih, Lou s ,M\ , who 
had now attimid lus J 4th mu, i mlt uiuiud to 
induce tin Puiu e of Comic to u turn , but tin 1 ittcr, 
mistrusting tin si ouituus, iipund to Boult tux 
in 1651, whin In had mint idluunts, whtn<i in 
commenced a l( gul u wu vgimst tin touit wlucli 
might have had dangmus ton uptimes, hid not 
Turenno opposed tin print■ On the 2d July lti">2, 

an engagciin nt took pint In tmen tin two putn , 
in tho lit ighboiulmod of Palis Comic w is on tin 
et o of being dt ft ate il, w hi n tin g ite s of 1‘ u is w 11 l 
opened to him by tin i our igi and /i il of Ins sisti r, 
the Dtuhess of Longuowllt, and thus a mw turn 
was given to the conti st Paris itsi It, wiary of 
these frmtltss disstnsions, now < uti rid into ncgotii 
tions with tht couit, demanding tin hnil removal 
of Ma/irm, who hid mianwhih nturned Tins 
demand wis complied with by Louis A1V, anil v 
geuer.il amnesty protLumtd ( unde, who rttusid 
to enter into the comp tit, r<lying upon an vrmv e>f 
12,000 men placed at Ins disjioaal by Chailes, Duke 
of Lorraine, quitted Pins on the 19th October 1652, 
and leptired to Charnpogne and finally, finding no 
one disposed to take up aims m his lause, entend 
the Spanish seivioe, for which li was declared a 
traitor Soon after. Mar-arm returned to Parrs, and 
was again intrusted with tho reins of government 
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I piim ipil fvty ot i ■ aiding 

FUONTO M Cor am i w is born at Cirti, in 
Vinnik i, mil < i in to Point m tin lugn of tho 
I'liquiiii JHuliim when lu soon olitvimd a high 
iiputatinn as t t u hi i of ilnqiitnu Antoninus 
Puts mtmstid to linn tin ulm itnni of Mircus 
Vuri Ims mil Lucius 4 me, both of whom always 
retimed tin waiimst idiim itnni of their pie 
i([itor I 1 ’ gi idu illy nisi fo tin liiglu st ollu es of 
tin tiupni, Incline any wi dtliy md died, it is 
thought ibout 170 a it Until ucintly, nothing 
w is known of P h m mthoi, except trom a few 
fi igmcnts of in nnm itu il tu vtisi (Ih Ih/frrinlit* 
I in nhiihn uni) but in tin yi u JSlt, Amnio Mai 
disioMiid m tin Auibiosi m Librvry at lilil.ui a 
]i ilinipsi st vvlinli In im' di ciphered w is found to 
i out mi a consul) i iblt tinmhir of F s ktteiswith 
smni short essiys These wen published by Mai 
in isn, mil m tin tolliiwing yi u an edition was 
juiblisbi el it Beilin by Nnlmln, who wrote a 
tutu d pii f >ii, uni ilso printed the eoiumenttries 
ol liuttniuin uni lb imloif Vfiw \ t ai s afte rw ards, 
41 u louiul in tin lilu li y of tin \ itu m at liomo 
another pilimpsest cent lining mme than 100 of 
F’slettus The n suit w is a ni w edition of F by 
Mu (Pome 1S2 J) tinlioilynig the nt w ehscovenes, 
w Im h w as ii published it Celle in (kiiiiany (18.12) 

I In eent nts ut tins littus neon the whole it nun* 
pm tint, Uthiiugh Huy help to eonfirm tho good 
opinion wInch lustoiy r his tennuel of the Jatiptior 
-Mums \unlms, aud the stvlc is vapid and 
il. 1 1 imitoi v 

JPO'sCHDOKF (iiuginally, C'lofJendorf), callcel 
by tin l itiith Fi ohulotj, is the n ime of.avilligem 
Low 11 Austin nthir mine than 30 miles from 
Vie nn v, and not fu fiom tin fionturs of Hungary, 
on the light bank of the liter Leitba It is cele- 
luiteel fot its w]ilendid castle which m recent 
tiiiu s his aiipiucd a kind of politic il importance, 
f 11 nn hiving hicn. after 1814 the residence of 
the Duchess of Angoulfirnc md tire lendtzvpus of 
tho elder Bourbou party After the death of the 
iluihiss it came into the possession of the Com to, 
di Chatnbord (q v ), who has greatly beautified tho 
inte nor 

FROSINO’NE (the ancient Frumno of tho 
Volscians) is a town of Italy, m the States of the 
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Church, built on the slope of a hill above the June- number, and large The frothy exudation* la which 

4tntt +Iin tiVAf ( , ADi! n iintk tl, n 4- A O aliAip ...1 . i e <• * . a n 


delegation of tlio same name, which is notorious not uufiupnntly destroyed or much injured by 
for brigandage Tlio only interesting i ibtn.es arc' them, tin, plants lnuig weakened by loss of sap. 
the palace of the pipol diligate and the remains Tiny lino a pinbosus adapted for piercing t&> 
of an aucient uriplntlieitic Fin costumes of 1' batk of the ptmts on which they feed. Tliuv arc 


are among tin most itdmhtd of Italy Pop about 

mo 

FROSTBITE is caused bv cold d< pit smug tin 
vitality of a yurt m tlu whole of tlu body Tin 
frost-bitten part is it hist blot and pufly from tlu 
current of blood thmugli it bum; Kuspiuihd thin 
should tlu cold lx loutmuid, it la ionics pdlul, and 
tlie pmmul tinglm/ gi\i s pliu to numbium mil 
insensibility, nul Inully to utuil di ith oi moitih 
cation Vlthou'h i suddi ii iml lit applu ition of 
colil may muse ih ith ol the tisMiis, liy udiuinj tin 
tcmperatuii to i ih ,i< < liuompitihli with mini il 
life, tlu most (nuunon i nisi ot tin ilistimtm 
(tints oi in st hit, is umloiiliti illy tlu nmum 
luu turn wlm h in i urn on smldi n n nmv d of tlu i old 
01 tin ajipln it ion of lu it, this is ■ spindly tlio 
case with moisi i old 

P>mm Lnruy In lined tint ‘mid was mmly 
the pudis|HiBiim 1 nisi of frost luh nul im ntions 
that iltn tin luttli oi 1 ylm tin I'nnili suhlu n 
did not ixpirnmi ny punful si ns il ions dtmm; 
tlu Sen ii mid \ irynu from 10 to 1 r i lx low /uo 
of Ih umuii s t In i mi >in, t( i hut win n tin fiin 
peiututi nisi I mm Is to t!0, tiny lilt tin lust 
m nuations of cold nul ipplml foi sun mu, mm 
pi lining of sc oft puns in flu ir fi 1 1, uul of mmih 
mss, In l\ miss, uul pui ki»„s n tin (\ti i until r. 
The piris win scan i ly swi lh li uni of m ohsiun 
red colmu In somt i isi s, a slight mhiess w is 
jnrciptihh ihoiit tin mots of tin tm i, ill on 
till back of tin foot, in Iittuis, tin tins wile 
destitute of motion, si nsihilify, uni w unith, In imr 
already hi u k, uul, is it win, ilrud’ Tlmsi 
of the nn ii wln> iinluli'i d m flu w ninth of tlu 
bn own tins sufli ml tiuin fiost Inti in linn h Iiruci 
pinpoition thin tlun mon hudy lorni uln 

In tins i onntry most i isi s ot fiost lull m \<iy 
tntimg tlu irn st common bun' l 'hi lid mis (ij \ ) 
Oct isum d!\, m si nn wild i is, mini mm i isi s 


Pop about all small in suets Tiny has o umsiileiable leaping 



I'rog Hoppu [Cuailti npumaria) 

«, lari i, b, yiorfcrl lnmit, mill wins covim < loxctl, r, perfect 
lnucct, in llu tu t of !iiU1 1 1, if, tlio froth on u plunt 

| iow i is fv adit sjiumnm is ill ixtumily loin 
mon api i a i in liiitun Tin fiothy i xudation is 
somiLiims iilkd f i ( Kuo si n, Hniintimis Fund 
mi i ii i, bom f on k h i nt i it urn d u to its origin 
It is hoim turn h o ibiiml mt, piutii ularjj on willow 


presint tin nisihts it tl ■ hmpit ils m tin l")sons of | (,,, s, tint pu «hih w ilkm,' In in ith rue Wittul by 
houselis- ill nnuiislud iinfoi t mi di s wluis. mnsti • lM1 f mul l di upping In tiopu il < ountin s, the 
tntnms hm in min y nst mu s In i n i nt i blnl 1 > (,,/n, l„ m still mon phntiful Some of the 
spirit drinking 1 tiopu il msuts ol this f umly an rim likable for 

The tri it i nt nt of tin t Inti foil ists in ioi\im (.h, n i vti lonbnaiy iomis, icsulting from peculiar 
back by digins tin utility of tin pirt tins is 

most piildclitly ilnitnl by fintmn, it lust nth — 

snow, thin with witu it nrdiniiy ti inpi ritun, JT, 

nn warmth hum' ipplml Joi mhih turn \s tlu ''a^W**** w/t 

coldness subsidi s, tin punfiil tim'luu' r< (mim, tin n Q jffk/ 

redness mil lu it m i shut turn, tin JitbrwiJl .._o-— T '■^“t 

lie aho\e the ii itmal -,t mil ml uulifn t ninili ritul, jB'I's- 

the part will mflami uul puhips mortify It ih 

well to rum mini that tin part noil not lim _) j| 

been ictually tiftn n for tin si symptoms to omit 
The person with lingual uiudition who i muni 

home with colil wit ft t pin f tin m hi fort tlu ' i rydiuin t ruciatiun ISorydinm Olohnlaro 

fire, or in wirm w iter, m iy he ‘fiost Intti n’ to all 

lutents anil purposes ih vilopiiH ids of tin fust hi grin nt of the thorax 

FROTH FIA, FROTH HOPPER, PHOO '""V s t ' l ‘ t " " W tto ‘ "! tbt 

FLY, or FROG ITOPPJ 1 tin tmmnim nanus of ,,f V/ “ H F" " s dr ' luri K nirul - 

those lusi eta of wlm h the umm; In' 1 and puju I'ROl I>E, 7 amm \ nuiNi, >n I 1 nglmli historian, 


1 i ry ilium t ruciatum Bnrydium Olohnlaro 

di vi loprm ids of tin fust hi grin nt of the thorax 
iliis is i iitn til uly the < \si in tin grnun lioajduuru 
of wlm h wo njnr k s ari here figured. 

FJtOl 1>7'/, Iamks \ nioM, >n hnglmli historian. 


—are found in a frothy txnditinn on (il nits They was boi i d l"tms m In i minimi, in the year 
form the family Ctrcopidte of tin oidn Jhiinv/iUra, ISIS, f-tmlml it Oml ( o'h m Oxford, where lu» 
and ate allied to Aphid**, and still more m uly to took hm d gm in 1840, arid m 1842 was elected 
Cicada* and Lantern-flits lire hm and jmpn- a fellow of Pxt ter Colli ge Having abandoned 111* 
differ little in appearance from the pcrfict ins.ct original inti ntiou of mtiring the church, he puli- 
except that it possesses Wings, winch art. four in | lishcd, m 1847, a volume of stones, entitled The 



FROZEN STRAIT—FRUIT. 


Shadnwt of the Clouds, and two years later, The 
Nmesa of Faith, ,i work in which the solemnity, 
and sadness of religious scepticism a»e relieved t>y 
a singularly*tender and earnest humanity 'Jhe 
hook was writtin with groat and even startling 
power, and not only cost F his fellowshiji, Imt 
also a situation to which In had just hum appoint) d 
in Tasmania F,foi tin nryf few yeais, imph>\<d 
himsclt in writing foi /''mwi’s Ma</a~nn itid tin 
Westmmtn Braun In Jh'ib ippcand tin lost two 

tols of lllS JJllt’OT/ of 1' 111)1(1 ud J1070 tlm lull til \ 
Wolury to the I hath o/ hit ninth , ami m 1 S“iS tin 
thud and fourth The puuhsiity of this work i 
regarded as a Inttory, const<ts in tin ii i it to iki i 
of, and the a dm it jiltuts upon, tin td< dm n > 
mints of tin turn 'I In -tiulv ot Hum ilm mm nh , 
husltilF to rennet not ihv histone il yehlul | 
csnitually th it whu h his hui pis id upon lh my ! 
vill , but his d< i jsioiis hiu hy no no im Inin i 
genmlly oi ovtn to mi luge i \(i lit, u 11 mi i <1 I 
in hi otlur historical infus I In intiJIutuil | 
vjgoin and oiiguiditv of tin ndhoi s inns uul; 
sentiment' and tin mingle d sph ndoui and stundli 
ot hm styli, hau, nevertheless, iMiteel in t\ti i 
ordinaly intuest in tin lolium i 

FROZEN STRAIT, i pissigi, it pissi . it 
can hi i dhd, lc uhng uoitli iitstn ml fioin l'o\ s 
Chuiui 1 ton lids Jt< imlsi hiy It si p n d< s South 
aiupton Ishnd, in tin north of Hudsons I’.iy, Imm 
MtJulh Peiuniuli, wluili strife Ini noitlui ml lo 
tin str id of tin 1 ui y uul Hull IN ihimuwu , 
for if is only hllun units w iih, n mins it, ( m 
Hi tin With difcju of litituih, aliuod toiistuit'y 
mipilMous to u n ig it mu 


jH'cuhar albuminous ferment which exists in the 
juice of many ripening fruita 

FRUGO'NI, Oario Ikkocfnzo, a much admired 
md veisatile Italian poet, was born at Genoa m 
1 lh*l2, and ulueated for the 1 church In 1716 ho 
i big ui to teach lhLtorie at Brescia, at which time 
In h id ili< idy ,u (jiiired the reputation of being an 
iligant wnter of prose mud itrsi, both in Latin 
land it ill in In 171‘I lie taught in Genoa, and 
sulisupn ntly it Bologni At the court of Parma, 
through tin pitronagi of tin Cirdinal Bentivoglio, 
Ik his appointed poi t lauri ati, the stiteil and 
linsiiihid i ompositions of whu h post weie higllly 
urn ongi hi tl to hi" mignnl md disinrsiip muse, 
m n itin l(ss tin Dukes nt P irm i shewul pnluulai 
tuoui to tin pint, who nturmd to Genov on 
tin dt Uh ot Duk< Antonio, uni the atcission ot 
tin Spimsh Inlvnti In 1711 Pope Ghmcnt 
\ I f uh IS.,1 F fioin his sjuntual lows which 
hul i( ill turns bun highly dist isti till to him 
\ '_r uul nth, in ti hln itum ot tin i ipturi of Oron 
hv tin 'spun ud- md -mm nthu poitn addlesS( s 
to tin kuug uul ipum ot Spun mnstdled tin 
put in his 1 oi mi i post it tht Pirnnse eoiirt Ho 
dud in 17hS His nunnious writings were pub 
hslml it 1’iiini, I77‘l mil l conphte edition at 
kuna I77‘l \ ctiun bom his woiks appealed 

it 1>h h 1 1, 17,S2 


ldlliCTl D It, is whin ie presented u In i'ui 
fruit lie said Jut ililn dl\ to hi liuetid 


FKUCTIDOR (lug 1 1 nit month ) 11 1 ‘li 1 

mum given 111 tin ii piddle m 1 ih ud ti m Im,,<, 
to tin ]>■ nod 1 \ti inliii > J 10111 llu Isth ot tu^ustli 1 
tin Kith ot iScptinm 1 'fin lSUi liuitnloi mi 
tin ytii r i (m th, Uh si j it 1 min 1 J 7'*71 n <il 

In did is tin il 1 y on nliiiii Km is low In 1, uni! 
Lepiux, me lulu is ot (In Dim ton l>y 1 <ou/> j 
d < tat, s n e d tin iipuhlu tiuinlhi niichuntions of 1 
the Hoy iitstn, who 1ml got tin uppu hind 1 11 tin | 
Poll licit of fin llumlml I he 1 Mention ot tin 
tulip if 1 tilt W is 1 ltlUsli el to Gi m 1 ii Vu^i 11 'll 

FRIT(’TIFIGATiOX (I at tin pto,lining ol 
frilltl, aliim fiii|iuntl\ employ'd in e 1 yjit" |T aTiiu 
botmy soini'times to di Hole tin wlmli iipioduitnc 
system, md sennet mu tin fimtitsell 

FRUCTOSE, 01 ll,tllM T (IAK, known il 1 
as Ivvil riD .Si u vi, oe< ns in tssoentum with 
ghuoso 01 (uioidim In tin mint him ti 1 
tions of Bmgnet) with tine -urn in 111 ,ii\ nj>. 


| I KVI l’ {iiini m tin botaiiK d use of the term, 
fm jih im 1 og multi jJuils, 1- 1 m it me o\ uy con 
! f lining 1 si jiloi s ids uml 11111 yjitogimoiisplants, 

1 1 pm i me [\/ioiiiin/itiii) 01 tin m) eimt uniug spores 
jOthi 1 puts or tin ilowei most lu<|\untly the calyx, 
■ soim time - ti m un allu floweting is mi 1, undeigo 1 
fin 11 n r ihyilopnni't binnm me01 poi itiel with the 
Imuy, iml imm p 11 1 ot tin fimt I'hi di m lopuu nt 
! ol f he hint 111 jih im in umni- ]d mts ill jiends upon 
til I, I tills it 1011 oi the (Mills, mil win n this has 
not t ik> n pl 11 tin Mow nt s ip to I lu m n\ usn illy 

otlu r 


soon eel-,- uul it eluiji ol! \ ith all the 
xmuti ul th, lloywi, ilthough then lie 1 \Cej> 
tl mil tie- ol si, rile s hulls, is 11 nkss 01 illgis, 
In m 1 , gi 11 ii s, hii lu 1111 s A i mwhnli liowivei, 
it my lu sii|ip,isi<l th it tertilit,ition takes place, 
uul tint unknown c nisi s utiiwuds ojn late to jih 
Mill tin ih m lupine nt ot the seed, md to dim t the 
Him ot sip limn exclusivity to the nourishment of 
tin sueinli id jiaits, vhu h in thus 1111’easel and 
nnjiroMil 'Hus suppositmu is ninUn.il more jnob 
elih 1 >\ tin en< uni time that the Jiroelnctiou of 
seedless Irnits ijijii us to be it le 1st sometime* a 
(onsiijmme ot 1 1 tnd ihinunshed vigoui in trees 
llu Unit like the ovuy, m iv he t mnpose d of one 
eiijtel 01 01 mou then one But the fruit some 
times ddhi- fi0111 tin in uy, tbiongh the dtvilop 
111 nl ol holm ol tlie jiiits, uul the non elevclopment 
or ohhteiitmu ot otlu is so tint an ovary with 
uul hi liio-t ot I sei< 1 d mils mtvhc eouvihel into 1 one idled 
juopntub, it elosity 1 e si limit - giuios iroinjtunt iml ol se\ 11 il o\ uh s, ill but one' liny become 
wlm h, lioweve 1, it ilith is (l) m being un inihh oi 1 'mi tin so is to jiiodun t out seeded fruit Thus 
cryst ilhsitum uul (J), m its ic foil on jio] msid ’ tin thin'celled o\aiy of the oak and of the hazel, 
light while both id 111 oki (or _rijie sngu) tud e un with two o\ uh s ineaeli eell, laeonitb, by the non 
sugar eveit 1 light handed lohition ujion 1 in ol ’ di m lojunuit ot two cells and hie' ovules, a fruit 
liokilisul light, this entity oi sngu eviits a left j with one sied, iml the two i elh d ovary of the asli, 
handed rotation uni In me the term anniul lu mil llu thue eclledoyuy ot the eot o 1 nut, likewise 


acidulous hints 
its piopeitieb, it 


lu its eoinjiositiou 
elosih use mbit 1 


bean ijijilied to it 

The eoinposition ol frm tose is le'pie suited hy tin 
fonnuli t', 5 II (>,. When boded with elihitc 
amb, hue tost e 1 nibiin s w ith the elements of w iti 1 , 
md jusses into glucose A sunilu passage ot tins 
snbstane e mto glucose somt'tnne s eitcin s spun 
taiieouslv, is is seen 111 the gruliial u y stallisation 
ot llu Migir in dried blips 

It appears to be procurable only bom cane-sugar 
(or sucrose) by the action either of acids or of a 


pioduet one-e 1 lied md one seeded fruits Some¬ 
times ilso fdse disse jiuneirts art formed, which 
piudiiee m the fruit a greater numhpr of cells than 
1 visteil ill the ovary Mole' generally, however, the 
bint agrees with tin or iry m the number of its 
ttlls and seisin But not unbitjut ntly, the atruc- 
tuie of the 1 froit is reudeiesl com piratively difficult 
to determine, through the development of succulent 
matter or pulp, sometimes in one part and sometimes 
111 another. 



FRUIT. 


All that is external to the proper integuments of 
the seed m the npe fruit is called the pericarp (Gr 
pen, around , and karpoa, fruit), and this, which 
vanes oSrtremely m sire and othu characters, usually 
consists of three layers, the ontennost of which is 
called the ejnearp (Gi ept, upon), the middle one, 
the meaocarp (Gr mcsos, nmldh), or sometimes the 
aarcocarp (Gr wn r, flesh), and the innermost, tin 
endocarp (Gi emlon, withiu) Huso jnrfcs exhibit 
feat variety, hut it is ge noially tin uusocaip whu.li 
ecomes succulent or fhshv, ten m th< pi ieh, clicuy, 
plum, and otbi r drupes aid in the pc.u, apple, uni 
other norm s In drupes, or stone fruits, tin ( luloc up 
is the hard sh( 11 which immediately co\crs the sad, 



llmpe. ( i etion of i IV ith) 


in pomis, it m flic silly limn ' oi flu -ml In um» 
i iMtus ill tin until in hoih ilmpi i linl Jioinis, 
the epic'll p is till until shin Sn in liulnus i in mu 
hers, ind gourd i, t'i siniiiliiif put is lie mi soi 11 j> 
gre itly di uloped with i thin i pe up uni i thimu i 
endue up In fin m m i, limiii uni ill of tint 
family, tin i|iu up ind im-in u p togethe ) lonn lie 
nnd, whilst tin piilpyu lls In loin; to tie i min up 
In hums, as tin sniilniiv ^iipr.iti tin yml|>\ 
mittei dms not hi lone to uiv of tin liyit' ot tin 
pericarp, hut is ten nice l lioin tin pliiinti> oL tin 
si ids 

Whin tin tnut, is the lolly ileyilopcd m in, is 
consultrid is i moditj'dh it 01 h m-, tin i jm uf> | 
iSMtwed is n pi i si lit 1114 tin i puli 1 mis ot tin Join 1 
BUrtiu, tin uidoi up tin ijiidiirms o' tin up,11 1 
SUlfiu, mil lilt im-oiup tin suit I un< (jiiwn 
cln/llia) ot tin h if ’till itinluh ol tin 1( 11 11 M mil . 
Hi tin ilimnl of tin 11 illt ot if i nil 1 mo ' 

pone lit 1 npil, uni 1 in < ulml nlim e imiinil I y 
its tolelillg togethe 1 11111 tin 1 <mytim Uon of itsuljs 
The doisal and viuti il sutims m \ii-x obvious 111 
the pods ot pi 1st, hi ms iVi uni inn 111 fruits 
formed of sex< 1 il 1 arpi Is liitini iti ly comhiru d tiny 
often become Mil ippuiiit wlnutln iiplind imit 
opens to allow tin is, ipi of tin si ids I In 11)11111114 
or dthncmn (lilt tlthtvo to opi 11) of tnut, tikis 
place in virions wiys, thus, th< Irin! sonn turns 
resolves lts< If into its original e irpi Is >y Sfjuritum 
through tin iltssipim, w/s wlmh elivuh into two 
plates forming the suli s ot tin uhi , uni tin 
carpels furtln r ope 11 hy tin ir sutux s , tin pi noui )> 1 
sometimes splits at onro h\ tin dorsil suture s of j 
the carpt'ls , sonictiinis ,t dnnh ti um 1 inely, anil 
throws olf a lid , sonn turn sit opuis mun jurtially 
by port's, Ac. Many fruits, In w 1 \ 1 r, an inddiisrint, 
gome of which an Iruits hiving a very hard p( ri 
carp, as nuts, and some in finds having a solt 
pencarp and much pulp 1 In d< 0 ly of the pericarp 
is m these cases necessary to the liberation of the 
seeds, unless when this is u (omplisln cl hy such 
means as the fruit becoming tin food of mun ils, hy 
-Which also the seeds of plants are often w-ulely dm 
tnbuted. The decay of the pc riuirp set tns intended, 
in many cases, to provide the first nourishment for 
the young plants which spring from the seeds 


A classification of tho different kinds <4 ttuits » 
extremely ditheult, although they afford character* 
of great importance m descriptive and systematic 
botany A convenient primary division ot fruits il 
into those which are formed from one flower, and 
those which m formed hy incorporation of the 
ovaries of many flowers Fruits f01 mod from on© 
flowoi, hy fai the most uumuous of these two 
classes, an dieidul into apiicarjimii, and si/ncarpoua, 

01 into fl/Mutr/wics ati'irimile, and jo/iii iirpima ApO 
iarjious tnuts in fmme.cl of onu carpel, and are 
c'lthu el 1 y or bik i 11 lout, dob incuit or mdnhiscent, 
one seeded 01 m 111 v seeded Aggugatc funts, soiue- 
tiiin s includi d among tho ayioc ai pons, arc' formed of 
Me viral 01 many Inc eaijtcls, mmietimes cl ly, some 
tutus sinenlint, sometimes an mgrd oil a convex 01 
1I1 \ iti d n 11) >t u li , w h u li 1 h 1 enne s Hue e uhmt in the 
st law hi 11s, mil constitutix tin eilihlo part of tho 
hint, sonn turn s w itlun 1 c oneave rcccptae lo covered 
hv tho mliigul lulu ol tin talyx, as 111 the rese ' 
iSyrii arpnus Unit, m ImmeiL of suoiol carpels, 
iiitiiu ilt ly uiiikil 111 flu 11 mat me stiti, so os to 
foim a In 11 v, 1 ipsnle, jsmii, siJn|m Ac Synoupous 
triuts soiiutiniis so completely lrsohc thcrusulves 
into tin 11 01114111 il cupels, that those may be 
lcguehil is In < uiiiing si p unto ache 1111 Fruits 
ten me el hy iiuorpuiutioti of tho ov trice of many 
llowi is (1 olli 1 ti\ 1 01 antlioi upous fruits) am some 
turn 1 div, is tin mm 1 ot tils, KOmctinu'H suetu- 
hut as tin pun ippli,1lu 111111 hi rry, and thi' hg 
I’m furtln 1 imtui ol difhrent kinds ot frmtg, WO 
must Kin to p 11 f u 11I u utielis 111 which they are 
distnbid is iiln niinii, In i) v capsule, dntpc, nut, 
jionn , )i id, silnpii, 1 , uul to aitnlis 011 flic plants 

w Ini li piodiu 1 t In in 

\ ii w )il uits, pirtuululy tin Cinufmr and 
I'l/mih a 1, piotluit sails 11 illy inked or destitute 
otlnmii)i M my other hic ds we ie forrat rly often 
eh si ulml as naked, in wlmh tin )>euevrp exists 
liituintily mi 01)101 iti el witli tin Hied, as the sce'ds 
ol cits is. Jim in/nit n , Liilinht, (hnhilh/i lie, &C 

I In 11 11 lI iiitiiu is olti 11 mule apparent hy some 
tine nil In -I v It 

'III piodiu tion ot 1 ijie hud is ixliiintivi to tho 
eini„n ol 1 |»l ud and |il mt‘i oidinarily annual 
nits l« ur< sined in life fm soeiil yiais hy pru- 
v cut mg 1 \uy yoiin. frml tins gone 1 illy tall to 
hiiim Imit to peitietion, uni the lost flowers of 

II 1 Ion mil goimh in ealiii, ioi a Mimlu nason, 
thiiHni , wlul-t, mi tin mutiny, niy 1 lie uiimtanco 
th tt 1 is 0111 - m it < niinii 1111 in of si)) 111 1 particular 
hi asun, 1 1 ml . to 11 mhi li nit ti is s umisuilly pioclitc 
ti\i m tin met, as win n tin whole hlossoinw nt a 
yi u an hilhilhy fiost, or win n, iiom the coldness of 
tin pnuoiiH Minimi), flowei huds have not been 
fo'jrud 111 ihiiiid tin 1 A\ lulst tin v at el energies, of 
1 pi mt in elitee le el in iinly fowMids tin iiurL.ast‘of 
its si/c flown laid-an sp in ugly forme el or not at 
all, as is olt< » tin 1 isc with ft ml. tie is growing very 
liixun mtly, uul e moils modi s tie ulopteel lei cause 
tin jirodm lion o| flower lulls uni ol ft mt hy 1 beck¬ 
ing this luxmiiiKi a! giowi'i as hy mot ]ii lining, 
hy e littmg mto tin st 1 m oi v ill tri es to a moderate 
el | i“i, 01 hy taking oil portions of tin hark ot tho 

j rti 111 Gr ifting (i| e ) is tlso ol use in tins respect, 

I as will is for tin pi op tg ition 01 uii|)iovcd vauetics 
lot Hint tin-, tin i)ii eli tie s of wlmh avould, in all 
pi jhahilily, not he 1 oilUfi e X yctly the BaillO 111 their 
ufinpiing hy S"(d 

in 1 cry imrnitui' stale 1 nuts arc m general 
gran md soft, and ile , nnpose* e arbome acid gas in * 
the -unlight, absorbing the eathou, and getting free 
tin oxygi 11 , like le a\ e s uni other green parts of 
plants As they aehanec. toweards maturity, gome 
of them become extc.nally dry and hard, and ©ease 
to perforin by their surface these function! of 





FRUIT. 


vegetation, others, os they become more succulent, 
change their colour, and msteod of absorbing carbon 
and liberating oxygen, absorb oxygen bora the 
atmosphere, and exhale < arbomc acid. 

It would not bo easy to enumerate the pcculnr 
substances which art produced m fruits I)ilit rent 

parts of the same fruit are often extremely <hfh ri nt 
from one another, as the milk and the ki reel of 
the cocoa nut, its hard slid], and its fibious husk 
Seeds nre imbed gent rally uiy differmt in ill tin n 
qualities from the ]>ericirp oi tin pulp by ivhuh 
they are surroiuulid, and the mtcgiumnts ct tin 
seed often not less diffuent from tin < nibiyn, of all 
which a ready illustration m ly bi found m tin ipph 
or the grape Thi most dilb i< lit cheiim al pm huts 
of vegetation an norm turn s to 1 h found indithnnt 
parts of the saim fruit, giving thini tin 1 most v uu d 
qualities, ns wholisimu and jioisonous tin sumi 
lent part of thi fruit, tiom the lit nu 1 ol which 
strychnia is obtaim il, is s ml to Ik h limit ss, mil tin 
seeds of plums contain so umdi hyiboiyinu u id, 
that to i it many of the in would bi dmginms, tin 
capsule of the poppy yulds opium, but its si i il 
contains nothing of t'u kind, mil is blind md 
nutritious, nboiindiiu' m i wlmh min I \i d oil 
The valui of fruits to nun wlmli miy sihly In 
assertiil to ixuid tint of ill otic i puts of plmti 
- scmietimi s, is hi tin imn pi ints, tliictly di pi lids 
on the lariu.u ious in ifti i of the u si > ds, i ontaming 
staioh, gluten, &< sonic turns, is m the liman i 
and biead fruit, on tin stmc liy m ifte i ol tin pulpy 
part, sonutains, ns in nuts, on bud oils, sumi 
traits, as in m my suuulmt fruits, cm migir and 
vaiious acids, with gum, pi i tim Ac Othei tiuits, 
or parts of the sum flints, up a ihnbli fin tin 
volatile oils which tiny yn id, and nu puuliu 
prmuples eipibh of ijiplic ition to niiilnniil mil 
othei uses, in lniktn., tin m eipibh ot lmm usi d 
os eondinu nts, ]n ilium s, <ti < otbi mini pc ppi i 
vanilla, and rainy otlu 1 attain of i onmii m, m 
obtaim d tiom fruits 

Whilst some hints an of tin bn lust v dm i 
articles of food, otlu is in gimiilly n ,udi d i it lit i 
as nrlu It sot luxuiy, vet tin ilmmliiiu of suuti 
lent fnuts in tiopieal ebmitis is i bountilid pm 
vision foi ical w nits, i onh iluitmg mm li to tlu 
health of the rah dut mts 'I'ln eoulm ss of sin t ulc nt 
fruits remit rs tlnm |Mcalmly gi itctul imiidst tin 
heat of the ti opus tlu ir ti mpi i lime wlun rawly 
gatliirul hi mg much In low tli it of the sturounding 
atmosphori 

Culhlntnl Finite — In its popul» usi, tin turn 
fruit sonu him s has il must tin sum signitu itnm u 
lit tile llligiiige oi lint mu il si nine soimtmus it 
is employed as almost ivclusivily disuniting tin 
edible sue cub nt flints Wc i mint ittimpt in 
enumeration of idibit hint m ns wdl In found 
noticed m other but mu il ntulis vw i m onlv line 
observe' that they belong to in my md very dilb unit 
natural oidirs, both of indognnms mil t \ogt nous 
but chiefly of c xoge nous pi mN \\ i pmpost, bow 

cxi'r, to eomludi' this irtn h by an Humiliation of 
the principal eultivitid succulent fnuts, includin'' 
those which are important as u ticks of food oi of 
commerce 

lADorrsoi s rt v\rs 
Mnotertr I’lnntun mil Li in mi 

Jiromrliacea Pirn apple 

1'almcc l>ato 

raoc.i sors i'lavts 

Moracctt T ig 

Sycamore 

Mulbcrrv 

Arloearpacect lb end fruit. 

Lauracea. Avocado Tear 

tSB 1 


Solanacta 

Love apple, or Tomato. 
Egg-plant 

Mammeo Sapota. 

Sapodillo. 

Star apple 
l>ate Plum 

Kaki 

Sapotace w 

Ebenacca 

Olcacetr 

Ohve [Differs very much in its 
nature and uses from all the 
other fruits hero enmuurated ] 

Viicrimnuci 

Cranlierry 

1 'm nutett 

(’orm 1 

Myi Unite 

How apple 

Maliy Apple 

Ugm 
(ruava 

I’nmi graiuti 

(himiifariaciit 

(loose Ik rry 

Kid (ami White) Currant 

Jilai k Cm rant 

( at tnrerr 

Pm kly Pi u, ot fmliau lig 

( nail (jilnt ta 

Mt Ion 

Wutir mi Ion 

CneumlM i 

Pumpkin 

Squ till 
(illlllll 

j‘ai\i/l<iut<tn 

1 1 III nil j] l 

J'llJKtlltlll a 

P l]> l\V 

Jlotttrui 

Aii) ile 


I ir 

i nee 
it i dl u 
Ijotpillt 

Peach mid Nfctanno 
\piie ot 
l’luiii 
Cherry 

II ispbi rry 
»S(t»w1h i ly 


T rrfftmmasrr 

'I un mnd 

Anaunihaua- 

l\ish<w ipplf 


JVI 


plum 


Ot tin ill Vpph 

Ilham nut i a 

I Itjulx 

( hu/u/ta 

Cu mil mil 

1 ttu* t ( 

(«i tpt 

/S apmdnua 

Ak<. 


hit* 111 
I OH„ 111 
1 uufml m 


Afufjwthiaci n 

l.aib uloi s llicriy 

( ’haunt ( 

Mamimo Apple 

M uigostcui 

Aiuanttuii / 

Oiangc 
hi mull 
< itton 

Ml uld'H.k 

J oilmldm Fiuit 

1 line 

W unpi e 

Miriuelus 

Situ abaci a* 

Duiion 

t luma cat 

Custaul Apple 


Nuts and along with them some fruits, which 
dthmigh not hot mic illy nuts, riscmble them in 
ipialitn s mil uses, wdl be notiual in a separate 
tutu ll 

(’fumunl (’dinjiomtum of Fiutte —Our principal 
knowledge of tlu comfRisition of different kinds 
of fruit 13 due to the ri 11 nt investigations of 
Fiistmus, which are published in tin Annalen der 
Fannie vnd Pharmaae for IS 17 In that memoir, 
he gives tko results of upwards of lifty analyses of 
different fruits, including gooseberries, currants, 
stiawberrivs, raspberries, mulberries, grapes, cher- 
ric s, plums, apricots, peaches, apples, and pears. 
We select tko follow* mg analyses as representing 
the composition of some of our most important 



[ FRUIT. 

fruits—via., (1) tile gooseberry, (2) the grape; (3) 
the cherry, (4) the peach, (5) the apple, and (fi) the 
pear For the purpose of comparison, the free aud 

which is present, whether it be malic, citric, or 
! tartaric (all ot which occur in fruits), is calculated 
as hydrated malic acid 


Water, 

Solid Constituents, 

Glucoso ,md trint sli^ur, 

4 free And, 
a ■ AUmnifnous Substances 
£ Soluble I’lH'Mm I um, Ac , 
Ibolubh Mineral Coiuulluunts, 

« (btom or be ids, 1 
J J Skin and Cellulose, J 
g I I’eeitoup, 

» (Insoluble .Min.ial toiistlluciiU, 


1 

2 

_ _»■ 



* 

85 16 

7‘HW 

7'> 70 

)I2 01 

tno4 

03% 

14 t* 

2l) OJ 

20 10 

17 H*> 

14 00 

)h% 

7 61 

11 7*1 

J»/0 

) 

7 511 

700 

] n 

1 02 

0 

o 77 

1 04 

0 07 

0 f? 

oai 

X 01 

0 JO 

0 22 

02fi 

S 11 

0 '0 

01.7 

0 JU 

2 72 

i UH 

0 J4 

0 40 

0 (.0 

o 70 

0 44 

0 38 

2 Oil 

2 50 

r >7* 

121 

0 Ul 

0 19 

o J7 

0 04 

J 42 

142 

0 % 

0 ‘W 

0 (il» 

1 IH) 

1 Ih 

J H4 

0 17 

0 12 

0 0)1 

0 10 

0 01 

0 0'. 


Glucose and fruit sugar or fine teas, u < desirdii el in tlio presenter .xml deluuev of tin aroma, (3) on 
the ill tules elevated to tlnsi Milijiits Guile r tin tlm jiiopoi turns between tin- soluble matters, tile 

heading * Sol nl>l« 1‘iitim, (.um <\i ’ ue iik lmli il insolulilc liuttus, imi tin witer, thus, wo usunlly 

colouring matte is, f ittv <n oily iu itti i m ,i st.iti of 1 att u li tin login st x ilm to those fruits nlucll eon- 

suspension, uni mg mix u ids in i omhiii itiou with j tain flit largest mniuiit of soluble, uid the smallest 

boxes W < shill t mb ivoui to <\])!uu bin lit tin 1 ummnt of insoluble mittiis i pi uh oi a gmu 


Jlltim of till Slllist UK IS ill MLIl itld 111 till Sl 111 til SI. 
as jit i tun mid pi i lost 'tin tii m I'utnn iimlli ii is 
tpphtd to i very widely distiibutid 11 tss of Mill 
stamis eiiiuiring in tin xi.’itibb kinodom, mil 
especially ibunduit in II. sli> hints mil m loots. 


1 ummnt of iiisolubh mittiis i pi uh oi a gieen 
gigo almost nulls m (In mouth, bieansu theso 
hints an nlitivlv pom in eellulosi and peetose*, 
it lull, oil t'u nt In r hand, bills trns represent tho 
| opposite (\tinm, tnd nri mb in insoluble ingle 
iln ids (I) on < iiltn ition, vvlmh is found to eanso 


but w lies. ]iioi«Hus iml eonijiositnui u ipiiK tin tin r , an men ise in tin <|ii uitit\ of sup ir, and a diminution 
mvestigition 'I In snbstuiK ti inn d )n< tfi\> wlmliiottlu amount ol fu e u ul mid of insoluble matters , 


is msoluIih inn du,oii ms in plmts, wlmh like wist (7) iml on fvioiniblt u, isnns, xvlinh augment tho 
possess i fe i ui< nt in solution wbn b e nm i rts pi < tin sup u and otln r soluble iiuistilm ills 
into jh i lui' , wlndi is solid tli ii wdii, nut n the '1 In dilleniit In ims unit nil, as a gi ui ral rule, a 
main i onstitm nts of apph uid otln i iruit plies 1 u> 11 promotion of fie ( aenl thin stone fruit or 
(According to l'ltmy, /min mul, wliub is elosily apple s and penis, and then uidity is the mine 
allied to ]«,< tim, is fomied m hulls lb it yu Id y llu H obvious to tin t isle, fiom their uintaming rcl itively 
be lixs assigned forinul is to both tin i snlist meis, wn ill eju mtitii b of gum ami jh e tiiu Tile following 


Imtthiy m not id m i illy accepted) 

Tlie l.atio in wbn h tin hn uul stmds to llu 
sugai \une s e \tie me 1„ I m a mot of ini uid, tin 
sugai is lipn infid by I (i! m plums, by ,00 m 
Ciin.ants, by 4 17 in sti iwbiiius, by 4 0! in goon 
bcmn, by 705 m <1 unsoiis, by Jl 10 in lpjilis, by 


nmuKs on sunn of our common varieties of fimta 
an ol pi u tu i) v dm 

In i/tmvlm in », we nengnise an ngreo ibh piopoi 
turn In twit n tin sugir and the u id, tin i xlio bi mg 
is b to 1 m tin swei tu kinds, mil 1 to I in Jess sweet 
v inilii i of this find 'JIu yillmv kimls nie far 


17 29 in svint < In iiu s, by .-0 IS m gi ipi s uul by j I n In r in solubli m _11 du nts III m tIn n d 

9400 m pi us, tin ]»iMiitu,i of sup u u bast ; Cunt'it i ui to uul to tin lu.ti, tli.it tiny are 

(l r i7]iu e cut) m pi a< hi s, uul pii ih st (If 0 { pi r I ilmost I i ij i c ill ii w ith sugar , the i tlio of the 

cent) m gi ipi s , wbib tin peie'iitigi of tn i ai id j tug ti to tin a< ul b< mg ilmut i to 1 

18 1< 1 st in ju ii s (007 pi i unti, iml gn itest ill i 111 ‘.tnuil-i n it \ it is tin irmri i tb it we chiefly 

currants (2 04 pi l nut) pi i/i Ihe i itin of tin sugir to tin and vane's 


Frew nuts obsi r \ i s tint is all tin f i nits emit ,in 'with llu si isou and the spiens fiom 2 to 1 to 
albuminous oi pi oti me m itti rs tiny m sitviuxbli j 0 7 to 1 (m tbi ]uik ippli sti.iwberry) 
as tisaui foiirmig loud , bid tin ilbumiiioiis mill lira \ snml ir ■■ in uk apple s to ins/ilti mu In wild 


as tissue funning loud, bill tin ilbumiiioiis mill I era 
aro presint m stub hinill ipimhty, that the “i 
fruits will not m i\( without otln i i ,trog< muii Tnod 
to keep the body ill In iltli Dins to nlit i'll an 
amount of tlbunumms m itti r iiptn dint to tin 


lisphmiiA tin j ilio m u loiv is I 8 to 1, while in 
< niti v tb d kinds it is as high is ,i r i to 1 

dnijui mud all otIn r flints in tlmr amount of 
sugar wliu Ii ii s Mom b «s thin 12, and some time < 


contents of one ( <g wi iiiinl i at limn thinnjiouml ri uliis‘2(ipei <int hi ^nod kind i, and in f ivmi- 
of chenies, nearly i pmuid and i hill of grapes, i ihh si isoim, tin I it in of flu Migirlothi ;u nl is os 


twopoundsof sti iw hi i rn s, nun < thin two pounds j 29 to 1 , i 
and a hilt of apples, oi bnu pound < of jsais 'I hi y I it is as It 
arc, however, of mon us< ns lespiretory or in it < gi ijm s ai 
giving foods IV* Si inns < dud lies tint J pouml ot would be 
starch (which is <<pm jh rit to ibont 7 7 nouuds of ns wnl 
potatoes) m xy be ieplwdbv 7 f pounds of gripes, In unripi 


29 to 1 , in mb run kinds and m ordinal y «(arums, 
it is as lti to I win n tin ratio f ills to 10 to 1, the 
gi ip* s an nniijM nut uul In otln r fjiuts, this 
would be a high i »tio, and ttu y would Is regarded 
ns svi it 'Dn momdy may In thus exp) uned 
hi uiiirpi pi ]ks, tin skills an very thick, and 


67 of cherries or apph s, 10 8 of mrruits, or I‘2,5 i i out mi in ixtiiuuly acid jxih i, whuh o\ oroomm 
erf strawberries Fruits an liowivir tikin not so 1 tin sugir iuntiimd m tin intinor of the lurry 

xuueh for their amount oi until id nourishment ' r l In yum ot sue Ii prop' s is found to be far sweeter 

aa for tlieir vegetable silt (wind) an of griat j tbm tin grajMs tin msi Ims 

therapeutic utility), and for tin ir agn cable flaveuu | J mm tin ir 1 irge am unit oi sugar, anil from the 

In tracing the connection between the Havener j fut that their .utility for On most part elepcnds on 

and the chemical composition of fmrts, l resemns j tin u 1 1 tartrate of potash, which u almost entirely 
finds that the former dqnnds (1) on tlic ratio in ; prcupitite d fre in the wine., grapes are mooyiparably 
which the acid stands to the sugai, gum, pectlne, superior to any other fruits m thepn-paratiotl of 
&c, (the last named substances masking the ratio wines, and m tin ir feu mentation, different varieties 
in which the acid stand* to the sugar), (2) on of ether of a delicate oduui arc formed. Which, in 

SK 
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association with volatile oils that are also present, 
communicate to the more valued wines their sjiccmI 
boiwvet 

The ratio of the a< id to the sugar in tin imisf 
the expressed puce before the mmminomi nt of 
emicntation) aflords the best evident c of thf season 
Thus, in the very bid wim yeu of 1817, tin i itio 
was 1 12, in tin bcttirwnu year of lb"4 it « is 
l 1 10, while in the good wim yi ir of iH48 it was 
1 24, tlir sirm kind of giape bung c xjm i inn. ntt d 

Ujion in all thr < uses 

Apricots and jnaclifs i (insist ilmost t ntiri ly ol 
juice, thur solid (onstitui nts, iltirtln n mov il ol 
the stone, bung only 1 or 2 ]»i nnt 'I In i H els 
are estoemid both lor tlun |imy nnl tunlu ‘lull, 
and for then powerful but dilu el* noma 

In apjilr* and /xiiih, wl hut m mm is(di|U,m 
tlty of ullulosc and jnctini, uni (ons( ipiiiilly i 
t relative Jin jionduanic of tin niMiliihh eonstitiunts 
The ft llulost i nntnhiiti s to tin In nun-s oi li minus 
of th<se fiuits, w lull it is to 1 lie pit tine tint tin v 
owe thur propcity of gt ldinning wlun boilul 
The well marked difb n m i s of tlste.iti , pusintnl 
by different kinds of ipplis uni pi us an du to 
tile very v trying u litmus tint oum bitvwui tin 
Held, tin sugar, uni the Jiu tnu lo tin gnatu <>r b ss 
almndanri ni < i llulost, md to tin \ u> ing n itun of 
the aroint Foi equal quantiln s ot su/ii pi us 
contain li ss icid linn ijiplis In tin ddluuit 
kinds of dessert ipplis tin i dm of tin align to tin 
acid uiiigts lietwun 12 lo 1 mil 2‘2 to 1, wink in 
cooking nppli s it u u ige s not mon I h m S to 1 
'Jilt i In inn il (limgie whnll tike. jiliu m tin 
fruit dm ini'11n pioussof iiprnni" m ill si nix <1 ill 
tlu u tnli I’m sou oi v, \ u l i vn i 

htipnii) ol I'uiit M my ot tin inn t flints 
undid go vuy spudy du nmposilion , nnl on tins 
account sunn ot tbosi nm'r In blv e stumed in tin 
countuts wluili prinlmi Hum, btvi nun Ini inn 
artledes of i oiiiuii m uni uc oidv lulu I njinol 
CM I pt in tbe st dt ot ptm or /,/ u/u dm mg tlu 
season of tlu u tipi mug lb i (imposition t el,i s pi u i 
most i ipully wlu u ti mts Hi ixposul to (In in 
anil p utitul lily to st igu mt in, wlun tliui is m\ 
ilimjmess about thi in, mil win u tins in snb|ul d 
to cousubribb ot in(|iiud < li m u ot tunpriitmi 
(tripes in 1 nnpoiIt d into I’m! mi hom tlu south ol 
Euiojk, puked in s iw dust l kin pi gooobtrins 
me kipt lor miking tuts m wintii in bottli i oi 
liars, lilb il up with )>u teeth diy Mini, siw dust, 
or m, oi tin tiki, thistly iiukid md stilt d iltu i 
gentle In d lias bun applnd to expil nioistuu is 
much is pnssibb md pluul m i limdu di md 
cquabli tempo itim, wluili is soinctiim s in mn 
Jilllin'd by burying thun to sonu ib ptb m tin isith 
A Binulai inithml uuy 1» unplo.id \ itli in my 
other fiuits l’t its, tin bn, st kinds ot wlmli m 
very ajit to lot almost nuuuui iti ly ilt, l th y imli 
then jiirfut liiatuutv, uny be k» [d Joi months in 
gUreel caitlun w ne jirs vuv closili coviud md 
plated i i a tool ury situation, out of tin i< u h ot 
frost The liyirs of fntit in sejuietid by thi 
subs! un i ubuI foi filling up tlu latustui and tin 
jieus of tin sum layu ue likiwist, kipt ipirt, that 
rottenness m oik may not ndut tlu rest, wlinlt, 
with every kind of find isieij ipt to tike ]>lau 
Anothtr method l to kcip tlum in driwtrs, tlu 
tenijiuatuu bung i ii» fully nguliTul If irgt gvi 
ilim an olteu piovnltil with i trmt room, m which 
she lies and drawirs art allottul to tin different 
kiuds of fiuit A moderate .and equable tempera 
tuie, illjntss, and eaitful ventilvtion me tbe pun 
e ijial requisites of the fruit worn Fruit intended 
for keeping should be carefully gathered, when 
almost quite ripe, and all bruising avoided Pears 
or apples sliakeu from the tree cannot be expected 
4«t 


to keep to well as those gathered by the hapd. Of 
all the succulent fruits produced m Britain, the 
ipple keejis beat, and is therefore roost generally 
used Fruit intended foi keeping is sometimes 
*? itatnl before bung placed in the jars or shelves , 
lx mg laid in heaps lor a short time—v arynig accord¬ 
ing to the kind of fimt, and extending, m the case 
ol winlu ajiphs to i tortmght or men - that some 
of tlu juiii may exude through the skin, but the 
propiuty ol tins piactue is doubtful Some kinds 
of wmtir pi us mil apples <an suireily lx said to 
In njKii <1 till iltu tiny iri placid in tin fruit- 
11>(*iii , md nu dins an not fit lor nsi till they have 
h u In d a at iti of mi ipiuit di i ay 

F]!T T LT (!Altl>I'.N Sonu kinds of fiuits. have 
In in cult iv iti d from tin e ulicst histone ages To 
mv hotlmij- oi tlu garilui of Eden, and tin vine 
y ml wlmli No ill jd mb d iltu tin Dduge, we find 
in tin bis ks ot Mi ii s cv nb nu that tin c ultia stifitH 
ot Unit-, w is nmili jautisid m Egypt before the 
turn .it tlu i Midi ol tin bin litis and amongst the 
ft iby loin ms, tin 1 ‘osiins, tin t’limosc, anil the 
mil cl >it nit-i of Indu, it i m m liki minim be traced 
link to tlu most liinoti nntnjmtv 'Pin (hceks 
md I...in ms piol.il.ly diiivul tin ir kliowb dgc of 
tin nt, is will is m my ot Unit blast varieties of 
fiml fins fnmi tlu Eist (luibmagm required 
itti iitn.li to In ji to it tlnouglumt lus wide 
(lomiiuon , md ion infill mueli to its extension 
m returns ol I mi ,i puviotisly too judi foi its 
pill dune md nmmg the inublb igis it was 
mosf sui 11 sslully | in < uti d by the monks lit the 
g udi ns of tlu rnon i tern s 

Tin gi i]it tin li ' tin nu Ion and tbe pome 
gt in iti in among tin hist hints of winch we hud 
lily p il ti. ill li 00,111 mhistoiy lie Ulltiv afion ol 
tlu apph.tln pi u md sonn ofliu- is also uuqui S 
1 1<nt i 1,1 v ot vuv gii it mliqiiily lutinsting jiaiti 
uiln i oni i iniiu tin limit nnpoit mt kmdb ol fuut, 
wilt In loiiml und. l tlnn ii pi i tlu tu ids 

tin udtiv ation ol hint is gun i ill v r 0 "K d on ill 
i (Him tion w i Hi tu it ol mini ii y vigitiblis flowirB, 
and otbu obpits ot tin <uiduiirs i m md the 
hint l irele u is dmost juiisauilj mou oi leas 
iomlmn.il with tin k'tilun gudui, &c The term 
flint 1 mb n is guiuiMv usi d wlun tbe ground 
bitwmi tmittiii is ligulatH tilled anil tnulo to 
jiioduu othu ginlin imps tin turn Orchard 
(q \ ) whim it is lud down in gi iss, or cultivated, 
tin ,i un md ot In i iginultuiil i rops The latter 
mi thud is pi u tu ibb only w ith some, and these the 
moie lividy kinds of fruit tins 

Fruit tins, m tlu open an, ire cultivated either 
is wall tries (-pilm tins, oi st mdaiils Thewalls 
liituubdfoi timttuesaie uthei ot Inn k or stone, 
tbe foi un i, howi v i, bung pteferabb, aud are 
ginudly f'om tin to fourtun feet high Walls 
8 i rvc not only foi probation from winds, but for 
t lie i ubation ot In at, and thus counterbalance in 
put the disidv vntagi's of cold climates The tram 
mg of vv all tri i s w ill be until' il m a sc]>irate article 
See Wan ruis Espalnrs (q v) serve in au 
mfciioi ibgrit tin purposes of walls Walla are 
sometimes lineal and irtihcoallv heated, by which 
means i uly lijienmg is w cured and v arieties of 
timf etc pioductel which could not othciwise m the 
sum lot dity be giowu in the ojie.ii air The pro- 
clii, tion of tinits helonging to w mu climates is also 
e fb i ti d in the coleler jiarts of the w orld by means 
ot Hothouses (q v ), m which tin trees are generally 
tinned uthei as wall trees or on frames stretched 
almost hoii/ontally, both methods being conuttoaly 
adojittd m the same hothouse Standard tjpees, 
wim h lisxive no other training than mere pruning, 
or the occasional tymg of a principal branch, to 
guide it m a particular direction, are further 
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distinguished aooording to the height of their stem 
before branching, as full standard. *, with stems sic 
or seven feet higli, more common m orchards where 
cattle are sometimes allowed to graze, than m 
gardens, half standards, with stems three to live 
feet high, and dwmf nttindaids, w hieh, Ik mg othi r- 
wise id so of small dimensions, and often healing 
'very hue fiuit, and in gu it almndan<..<, are pu 
tioularly suitable fm many situitions, and for smill 
gardens The height of tin stim is dtttimined in 
the nuiseiy, bcfim gi ittmg, but luuili ih pi mis 
Ujion the kind of tnr md all tin \ uulus of some 
kinds may In pvrm minify dwaibd by grafting on 
particular kinds ot sto<k, as i|>j>1» tins. by gi dting 
on patudtM stm ks (Him im ans of still fuithi i 
dwaifing in pintisrd as to tms intend) d for 
Forcing (<j \ ) and to i nmukibli ivtuit by tin 
Chine, w in tin. < ultivatmnof the Dwnrfi dTui s (q \ ), 
‘for w bu h tin y in famous 

The soil of flu fruit gmlin ti(|uues pirlunlit 
attention Ibfli mit kunls of fiuit tms dilhi, 
Midi oil, us to thi soils to wliiih tin y in sp< dally 
adapted, or m whuh tin \ will snimil but a mil 
ami 1 stlu 1 011111 wul is tin most g> m rilly sintabb 
Dlls soil must Ik ot tin di ptli ol it It lit two in t, 

and it is In tti i tb it it should Ik thin <u 111011 , it 

must 1 It) lid to 1 ills! mi ol it Ii id 11'111 01 twill) 
hit from tin tun H tin 1 >11 nilMiydwuf It 
the loots 11 11 li 1 bil subsoil mil t, 1 ml ot Idl, 
eanku I-, iliui t im to 1 n m I lu 1 m In towxl 
on tin 1 in ] 11 ill ill ol tin so,l I u (not tins by tin. 

monks ot tin 1111 Mb 1 1 > h 1 1 I tom In 111 1 qu dli d 

md mill 1 xi 11 di il in modi 111 turns 'flu whnli 
soil of lirg is n il ns ippi 111 in mu ln-tam 1 s to 
hail bem isL1I11 1 illy jn 1 j> 111 <* mil tin di lUitof 
tin roots to m mil 11 an ibli liii-mil n is juiiiutid 
b\ pm muds It is 11I iiui i ibnlubly iiqmsite 
tint a fruit eudi 11 b< thmnughly ill mi* il M mm 
ing is sonutimis un 11 mil ibb but n mt, win 11 
mjudmmisly lpplnd to 1 m 1 iliv 1 is 111 tin tins , 
and whtu tin soil i.qniii 10 In ininlud loid 
Birapings, tin miiiiiiii ot ddilm, nitlnj li iiis, i\i , 
111 to 111 piifirnd I Jo 11 I ot ginno uni ntliij 
art dii. id in minis nqinn- ju it 1 lutjoii Winn 
full (1 op 1 ot lubnui ii^ilibhs m t lk> n I join tin 
sod aiomul the tn ts, tin ti is li ss d iili r 01 injiiiy 
lrom mniuiis, ilthomrh th< in 1 tin lmwiiu iniii 
saiy in many i m is nit tin lust iitlm foi tin 
quilityot tin \ _itabl s 01 the find 

'lhe truit tms i dtn iti d m ibitun m dumst 
always griltid or buddid on smiling stock u'V 1 
of the sum 01 1 111 lily illud s>jm 11 * ‘ Su (•! ill 
INI, Tin mom. md gniting or ibis' stocks m 
generally cuinil on m tin Nmniy (q v j Somi 
kinds ot tn i s an piop m lUd by 1 1 \ 11 s n by m< 1 , 11 s, 
and solui by 1 uttim'*, tin common 1111 tliod of pioji 1 
gating tin vunti s of giiosibmn, ml uuiuit 
III w trim 1 1 Inn di s tin st lut thuds of propig item 
aie more cxti iisin l\ 11 id, ami 1111 n dti d siidlnn’s 
are also juoit fiupicntly dlownl 1o imoim tins 
and to piodiin unit Coin 1 riling tit tnnsj.l anting 
of young fruit tm s, m 1 Ihiisiivskm J'iiimh. 
will also lit indued 111 a s ( p t iitt ntnb -'I lu 
methods of prismuig tin blossom fi m spring 
frosts bang almost ivhismly ijijilicabb to w dl 
trees, will be until til undu tbit In id 
Besides fruit tiem, propi ill so 1 vlbd, somi shrubs 
or bushes me murb iulti> it* d in Britain for tin 
fruit whuh they product putimlirly tin goosi 
berry, thi rid and white i urrant, and tht black 
currant Some of tin fruits ot tropical 1 mint 1 its 
are mhke manner pioducid by shrubs The io«p 
berry is only half shmldiy, tin straw litrry com 
plctely herbaceous, and thesi arc the only half 
shrubby or herbaceous plants much cultivated an tht 
, open air in Britain foi thur fruit But in warmer 


cbmates, some of the most valuable fruits are pro¬ 
duced by herbaceous plants, as the melon, encumber, 
pumpkin, nud all the kinds of gourde, the binn- 
ftjiph, ami, notwithstanding the tree-like size cl the 
plants, the plant mi and banana 

FltUlT BIO BOX (Cat jHiplwt/a), a genua of 
ColumhuUt (q 1 ), luiiug the bill considerably 
chpu shuI at tin linse, toinpiessinl anil moderately 
art bed it the tip, the munbrano 111 which the 
liosttiJs ui pumd little piouuntlit or swollen, the 
fou In ul low , and tin. tenth 1 rs advancing oil tho soft 
part of tin bill, tlm w nigs modi 1 ately long, the foot, 







TO* ” 




l nut J’ 1/1 on (fmjjofJiat/a Oicanu.fi) 

and putn nliily flu lumlii diw 1 aigt, ami formed 
foi L'l isping Jlurmo fin bn i diny si won, a f lirjouH 
gi istly knob glows on flu b isi of tin ujiptr man 
liibli ol sium of tin pi 1 u s md noon liter dm 
nppi us liny in buds ol npb mild plumage, 
nil 11 of tin fon t, ol I udi 1, the f in i 1111 Aruu 
pi I i,o, flu wit uni put) ol Viisliiln, and the 
isl unis of f In I’m 1I11 (I11 ill Till II loud 1 onsists of 
Il ml i 

1‘Kl 11 I S, 111 I,iw 'llu fruits of tin soil, in their 
b g il ispi 1 Is, fall iiihIi 1 v mouse 1 ti gorn 1 , and follow 
dill md di stin itioiiH molding to tin 11 mituif, and 
Un situ ilnm in whnli thi \ an Jiluid if not yit 
sipnihd f 11*111 tin soil whull pioduveiltinm, they 
in sml io Ik /i nd. uh s, md is paits of the sod 
[limit vdi), piss to tin hm oil the ibath of till 
diui'toi 01 in 1 mud by a s ill. to the puuhasi r 
'lotbi how 1111 , tin i. 1 , an iviiptiimm the coni 
ot indiihtu d ti nils (liuttus iiidunlri'il< h), Mich as 
giowmg loin, mil ill tlm,< nthir fruits whuh 
uquin y 1 ly siiil mil iiulintiy 'Jin si no tailed 
in liiuliml 1 nihh ui' nt< md ‘ lliougli mill 1/1 union 
with tin soil, follow muitlidiss, m siviral pftitl- 
i ul i> , tin iiitini of p< 1 mu il, as di dingiiihlud from 
11 1 ] 1 t it St* pin 11 h ('mu it 227 'I he rulp w 
tin sum 111 Not! mil but iv a strictly construed, 
md dot 1 not im bub In 1 • 01 planting, natural grass, 

01 urn flint not jit plodii d from tin tree To 
tins igain Iiowmii thin is an < xtf ptiou in horti 
mltuiil 1,ul pits, in fiv dim ot iniisiry trees and 
plants, not of 1 tig' 1 01 iongi r growth than such as 
m 11,11 illy diiilt in by nnrsi vm< u See FlXTtMB. 

] mils Ui it .11 in piirrli il from tin sod [fruCbut • 
p. 1 uph I, on Un othi bind, an tin property of the 
pos“, -lot who stpiidtiii tin in 111 good faith, of this 
ten mt or f inner juopi n tor m the < aso of a sale, and. 
of thi persoial rinriai ntatuts of the deceased in 
robe 01 (hath, ami not of the heir of lus retd or 
heritable ei-tate 




FRUIT-TRADE—FRY. 


The act 7 and 8 Geo IV c 30, ‘ for consolidating 
and amending the laws of England relative to 
malicious mjuniB to property,’ applies to tret s, sap 
lings, shrubs, and underwood, to plants, fruits, and 
vegetable productions in gardens, orchards, nurst ry 
grounds, hothoiiM s, giet n houses, or const 11 item h , 
and to a annus kinds of cultivated roots anti pj mts 
not grow mg m a gardt n, on haul, or nursery ground 
i The punishnunts ait jiroportimicd to tht injniy 
done, whipping mi<rtun cists being ndtlt d to the 
statutory jmnisliimnts in tin case of rniJis, liy JO 
and 17 \ ict c ‘10 iml ‘JO md 21 Vut c ! '11ns 

statute (7 and 8 (ho I\ t 10) is huntnl to I no 
land, but tlieif is m lush ttitute m sonn n [mts 
coriespoiirliiig to it (Hi and 17 \ict t !S) In 
Scotland, tin fates of m on liiltl full limit r tin 
act lor prt si rs mg pi mini ; (100S, < Hi), i id 
several still t ulur inutmiuts and tin lm iking 
of tilth lids is nil nlhiitt pumsli ilili >«y tin slimll 
’ (Eisk i 4, t) Sit < 11 ilium 1’MMwinN liijimis 
dont to tuts oi otln l Units ot tin sul in jmiii ill 
ftblt at t immion liw, inth pi mli utly of all st still ny 
provisions, is mailt mu uustliu f, Imth in Ku.d mil 
uitl in Scotland 

FRUIT TRADE Tin li nit in fimt 11 divnlt tl 
into two tlistun t IiiiikIm tlu /nt/i uni tin (In it 

fruits Kush find , sin It as tho t wlmli toon 

abiind mil v in 1 ngl uid m I In l/imdoti ion 
Hiunptiou ilniosl i iitm 1\ it ( ’om nt • i mien M u k< t 
tin s ill s it Spit iltn Id Hu 1,010,tyh, l'ortioui, mil 
otln l in irki ts In ing t omp u il i 1\ mill lluu no 
niiny fimt emit ns union tuinlv links ol tin 
ini tii'|mbs ulmh ik |» ml alum t wholly on 1 innlim 
tiiiisin iptmli , lmt suiti 1 lii imiiwiu sy> i id ul l ul 
way n i onmmil itmn Unit < ul iio.s In kiou lit up 

fiom ik ( mt putt < t 1 iM'1 mil a * k < n it f u 1 1 itv 

anti [not mt i il town i ami tit imiiopih < m tklv 
lie Will siijipllitl Itipnlti ii \ iim mil p nmpt 
Bile anil ilikuty lit is i nti il (nlnktiiuis In Hus 
kind ot ti ult owing to tin It mli ut y u tin hint 
toMjioilby kt i pint; I lit hi,lie l tit ipi uits ol Ik 
flint tin moil 11 i I mi is Hu ik m I notion Ik u 
nit m Hit isl mil ol 1 11 si v pi u on huils Hn [no 
diu t of w hn li is i not i n (• d i.n it 11 i high pi a i s 
by si uni of tin < 'om ol < ■ mli o ik ih is '1 kt ot in„i 
(iiul It moil ti ult s ut in m ic'i tl m i din i ipinliu 
In Unit i, tin plod in. { is hum 'lit to 1 nj mil m M ly 
swilt \t tsi Is md is mostly too u,iu d to fruit 
much, mts m tin in iglikouikooil oi I mu i 'I hunts 
Stmt who sill it to thi tuutmis uni tlu stiut 
dtakrs, i will is to tlu in ukt ts 

Dind fimt tumyiiisis i asms, entrants fi_s no! 
the hkt tiiowu md tli u tl m lot 11_ ti cmmtiKs 
tbit fly liordtimg oil tlu MnUtui uu in tin si kmdt 
of fimt mostly unit in t mis mil i i k, md tin 
do thugs count t ti d w itli Hum m loiuhuti 1 mu li 
ill tilt slim w ly ns thou w ith w hit is tailed tokmitl 
pioduit, snth isgiotiiy 

Oi raisins, cun mts Oringts and li minis tin 
quantity' impoitid m IS',8, iSo'l md 186(1 w is is 
follow B 

ISO is o IMS) 

U uslns imi 4M4 ai III set! (47 Cuts 

< iirruntH 1H» >4(1 S>5 tin. lot, J 74 ( ut. 

Oi and Lomons 7^1 1 ►<» WI 1 >14,^7^ J lush els 

Wo jiu suit the numbtis fm tin so time y r tais to 
shew how greatly the oops of tin so fruits any in 
diffeitut etnsons Of other kinds ol fnut, the 
oflitiil tablts picsmt tht following ijuantitu s, in 
loiiud innnluis, imported in 1S">*> \lmonds, ‘D 744 
i arts , apphs, .1 ->5,041, Im.sln Is tigs 40,040 lists , 
giajHs, 19,557 bushels, chestnuts, 57,048 bushels, 
totoa nuts, 2 181,425 no , hazel nuts, 220,38k 
buelitls, walnuts, OS, ik J bushels, jiears, 61,057 
bushels, plums (French) 8702 casts., piuncs, 16,030 
carts , tamarinds 031,097 lbs 
MO 


Some years ago, statistical papers in the Morning 
Chronicle gave leturna concerning the quantity at 
fruit sold in Covent Garden and other London 
markets annually, estimated in the usual way bar 
bushels, cw ts, pottles, &.c About the same period, 
Mi Biaithw utt I’oolc, goods manager on the 
London and ISnrth wt stern Railway, gave tables of 
tlu amount, estimated in tons, of tho trvut brought* 
to London generally The sourecs of information 
art- notvtry th tily stated in either case, and os 
tilt two accounts in imonsistiiit one with another, 
they nttd not be gtycn hut 

FltUMK'NTIUS, Si, ijiosth of Ethiopia and tlie 
Akyssmnns, bom in Thonni. tow irds the begin 
mug ot Hu 1th uutuiy \t avttytarly agt,lic 
.and anotlnr youth, nuntil < Fib sms, aicomplined 
tin ti mull Mtiopim, i (link plulomphtr from 
l’y it, on a voy igt liniUiliktu fin in -tantih, oi, 
11(01 dim' to otluis, f Hi II lit) til pi 1 pOstS On 
tin il li fin n tiny 1 mind on tin totsL of tVk VS 
‘inn til Mb in] ui, fopriiiu’t insli w iti i , but tlio 
say Lgi mli lint mt-,, midi i tlu piitivt of thin 
hostility with tin kiniimt, mult an onslaught 
upon llu m mil iiiiidind Mtropius and the w hole 
ti.ss,spirin oulv (In two buys whom tiny found 
Hittm tuid l i tni md i. nlmg 'liny yvut taken 

i, diti i into Hit ut i of tlu kmg, and 

mi 1 l hi m il\is ol lot < d a|i it <Lth sms was soon 
j u ti h i >11 it i < upln mi, wluh the nioii 
(Sigicnms t tun tlu hue's ]im it suritary 

md u mill A tu tin ih .th of tin limn auh, 

F wi uttd insli uliii to tin. young I’lttitt 

Ai/i anil O' i t ipuity h obtun tl i still 

jh o ndlut in t ui Oi ul nti sti ation of Hu 

si Ui 'aus Hi ink t I 'lirist an mutlluils 
Wl lllii ills! liltl 111 b 111 lim (lllll th, mil 
ui mu 11 1v piatd 1 hi ty m Hn f o)in 'itioilui tmn 
ol Hu nt s 11111 1 In i hi hi sunt ' h a aiuliia - 
* Mh iim hivin' iiluim I to r l st me lit. w ts 

m uh | i by ti j i < i mini th maRuis, wlm 

h id im i i tly In i n i li d in liiiji td \|t \ nidi i l, 
nl tht in 11 sity n} ipj dinting ispiiialtith i a tit il 
b.'iul uy |ni \by mil who houhl ny nutaigoi 
iillsly till Wink i* 1 (Iilltilsinit Mhintsius jn lull 
.\n ul indwilh its nn iiuiniuis ippin itjou, i oii'i 
11 il. d I limisi If In iiiiji of \\inn ['uviuna) Tlu 
m sy bishop n pimd to \hy,sinii, md c ttltdiu 
pmsi ly tism„ I iinnnibtis lfi is ilso supposed 
to hisi ti tu.! iti il tlu liihlt into hthiopim .Stc 
1 mini is On his suhsiipn lit tin ologital dispntu 
ttons ysiflt 'I In oplidns flit \iiiu- 1- himself being 
n> ill pi. liability an \thuiasiiu -wt t annot inlaige 
Inn F tied dumt JkO, and Ins day is ethhraftd 
liy tlu 1. itnis on the 27th ol Ot loin r, liy the On t ks 
on lie Iillh of NoMiubii.and liy tin Ahyssimms 
on tlu lsth of Duiinber -iSotiilis, i 15, ltutin, 
//o' fa I i 9, lluodout, i 22, Ludolf, Hint 
-I th in 7 17 Xt 

lltrSTl M m Oionutiy, is Hit put of a solid 
in\l tin lust, h ft on cutting oirHit top by a ]ilano 
]ii tlh 1 to tlu hasi The fiustum ot a s]iln ic or 
splumnl htiwisti, is any put of tlust solids tom 
pi is. d hi tys mi tss o i in ulai si ttion" , ami the middle 
ti list iim of a spin it is that whim unis are ttjual 
tneh i, lining tlu 11 ut 11 of tlu split it m the 
niithlh of it, indtt[Ually distant fioui lioth tuds i 

FRY, Ln/Anrrii, an unincnt ft male phihui- 
tliropi -,1 tnd pit ichor of the Ninety of Friends, 
thud daughter of John Gunns Lsq of Earlham 
H ill, mil Noras nil, ys is bom M ty' 21 , 1780 Her 
nt tn i and untiring exertions in the cause of suffer¬ 
ing humanity, unpnralkliil m one of her own sex, 
aetpund for her in htr lift time the name of‘tho 
female Howard 1 When not more than eighteen years 
of age, she established a school for eighty poor j 




FRYING—FUAD-MEHMED. 


!*” children in her father’s house, a ith his entire sanction. 
In 1800, at the age of twenty, she married Joseph 
Fry, Esq , of Upton, Essex, then engaged in business 
in London, to whom she hail a family of eight 
children In the yeai IS] 1, the deplorable condition 
of the female pmontrs m Newgate attiactod her 
attention, and shi lesohul ni>on uniting; tie m 
Alone and unpiott 1 1< d, she entuultlu part of the 
prison 'when 100 of ih< most dismdoly win 
manured and addn ssi il tin m w ith a ilieiut \ p< m <l, 
and gentlem ms wlnili at on, t liaultluir attention ) 
She then reel and ixpimmhil i poitum of >Suip 1 
ture, many of tbosi imh ippy In mgs h niu_ on Ui it I 


and into Dutch by Iladijs (Utrecht, 1844); and 
thAt devoted to tin history of Gustavos Vann into 
German by Ekondalil (1831) F’s Chnrartmxt4c« <W r 
the PiikkI fiaw l.Vty to iGoo i» Sieei/fti obtained ft 
piiri oflciid l>v the ,Nwi dish \t.idemy Another 
work, < at it U d < >m 1 in/iU/iit funlomnuJit » Suattha 
llf.hu it u (1 mis CpRil.i 1M r > I Sad), m which lie, 
end< ixours to <d< ir tin Nwulish aimtoenuy from 
tin iKiisations in ged admit thun by Geijer and 
othuH in\i)l\ul him in i k( in i nntum in\ withtho 
ilimoiritn Ills i d puty m Swidm h bis also 
iddiitid him c It to pmliy md limsu , and an 
>}» I l of his, i dh d II r iwliiuil t 1 In la ii (oi ' The 


occasion hi ml tin won! nl (md tm tin lust turn I Lisx nl \\ i mil mil'), li is pioyi d yi ly dliaetiyi to 
It was not, howu ici, till ihi i t ( Inistm is lslti tli it 1 Ins mioitiy nu n, on niiount of its Imi intmnal 


Bln cmnnu mid lit i si ti mitii 
bung thin pirtiuiluK iihIkm 
rtpolls of flu gi nth on n wh> 

, the * S oi k v fin tin liupinvi m 
plan ’ Sin mstit il d i i h i i[ 
walls, pne lilt d Will I f 1 til 
miaus of t hn.ti u m tun tern 


\ is its (o Ni w ' il 
1 tin ii to by th 1 
ill I SI i oi igm iti d j 

it ot I i ism 1 hsi i | 
within tie pnsnn 
1 ' m il , md tin I 


I nn linIn 1 

h L’AI) Midi MKT), Tisha, i 'I in lush states 
in m md litti i iti in, w is bom it ( oust uilmoplo in 
ISI1 lb is tin wo ol tin iih In itid poet, l//ot 
1 lh mb Kill In gi/ uh hi (ti i known uinhr the rinmo 
f l//it Moll ih md in phi w of la il i khntun, one 


eomimtt i ol I uln 
jirisonus Tin tin 
Huhlit t> i id m itm 
tmusin s, idh m - 


I n dn nil 
i t iimni li it 
s i i lh j I 
nl Id 1 Ii 'ii 


*"'1 i stihlishiil 1 1 oj (hi m i> fi yi I in huh pm ti sst s II lying in mid 


I n d mil 

I 


pi * v id d 
to in iklll 

' t S 

fl 111 d I 
11 id il ,1 
ih Inn i 
o I I' 

, i. i h 
' ,i 
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1 n I si h 


i h 


i 111 hi 

i I 


-1 


tin 


> L 
im.'i 


Los e 
lu i I mol 
gm 11 m n ut l'i In mm 
wit tinbi undid \ i , 
si 1 1, In sis 1 II in h 
oiti n ( neai i l in i ns|ii 1 m 
lilt l‘ ugl an nil u d, m 
umiltlj! S 111 ' 1 I Ulll Tit 
Ol tnlii T 1 I S t » iid i 1 


h 111 

I It 

1 11, IT 

' I,ml 

i tin nl nl Li it 
is I tin ( i 1 
in nn s i * ii i i i 
l * In u n 


o’ !< m ih i an i dm itinii niori hti i u l th iti that of tin mijoiity 
nil ii n oi,lt i, 1,y iiniu nn n ih stun il tm piihln all ms in Till l»i), 

’’ '' 1,1,1 b 1,1 Jli Is m b in,tin Inin «lt limn n is all author, 

b 1 1 iKMsly j , hi n tin i\ili ut In, f it In l who had tlllll It into 
di in. with tin .Suit n \i ihmml Mid tin loniih 
i il o i ,1 tii I'Hiii d | >■ • >| 'I i i y < oiii 11 < Hi • I linn to 

ilinii i pinh s i mi Hi In tools lumst II to tin du me, 

md t ■ ii J i ■ 1 1 t < il it i So ii limn JSNS to IN M 


d! 
' hi 
i In i nl 

i ui 11 


d > 


li 

of III i 

11 II 11 till 
mu n, by 
uid h 

iti in 
l mi i ini in 


!' d hi Ij U ss, Mill 

■I 

d i fm itin’i 
urn n d mily 


I K » 

I' tm ui In i mi ii 
md sh 
thiuii_,h 

In' md lint to y n nms 

Sin dn I it Tillisjlit, 

t\ lm Smm i,ti t In i 


dc ith pi tin i *uu w i In I I in I nrnhm l!n 
I old i m llu i h m fm i st dih hni' is tin 

In. st nn ii u ut, (<i lu i an mm y I In Lh' ibi th I j y 
Ilrfu. i hi dlmdiii toiipmny lu id mil slu lb r |,1), y 
to (halo Hi onnits mi t m ii di i h ii ■ limiiimtiu I \ )„ n , 


In IS,} h 


, mip 

lilt I 

I n 


pollt ill Jll I II 
IJlljltliill 1 / V, 

In r dmglit* is 


l mol, ici 1/, is n/ tin i it of' , ml in In 
J vis (1 mid 1N17I, p mlisln d by i „ 


wi * , 1 , ■ nut. d \ lmir ill % physu i m, mid 
u I tin i nil iilim, il m Ins i xpi ilit ion 
11 p, 1 1 In [ m Ins ii nn n to < 'mist uitilioph , 
111 ' ,i H I nudit 'n md iiitiiidtlu moli 
an, i ii ii i n | ulll ns I’m yiid yuus, In 
' ujil \i i mm u II in I lu 'I inly ui dipluin i, \, hiHtm y, 
nu Mi in 1 in i i"i i iln lights ut n lUnn and puli 
tp il Hniiiiiin In JNIO h lm urn tost Hurituy 
lu tin liiikish min sy nt Lomhm, whin Ins skill 
md sigioiy lirsf m uh tlnmsilyis i mispn nous 
In 1M { In yy is niinid iomd di igotiniii ol tin 
Sublime I mb md 'hotly lit i was (liosin to 
pi i m i i d In Spun to 1 1 111 it ill tin ffllf en ul th it 
luuntiy un In i Kiission tu tin thium F was 
yny pnpui m it Iln mini nl M idiid It M is almost 
impo 1 1 di In In lev him l In i link lb spoke 
I'i'mh in u \ i II hi ly vyill, in nli hurt moth liki 
md *hi md him,ill n gillint ns ui 
mi ( ilium Ivinmnh dtlmii II t l/o hum 


h UN IN G Si i Toon y 


P I >li I Ms 

Svi 1 dish In t III III 


v\ 11 


oMuiud wluh in Spun minin' utlur 
Iln < i uni (md il Ih iln li i tin t'utliuhi 
Ibn ibi In i niiijin ,i d i pm m mi tin Alhambra, 
vibnh 'Imkisli intn i pi no Inydilj fm ltri novel 
md inti i sting' ri III i liuiis On Ins iilurn to ( on 
t Lull no] >)c In w n ippomti d to dueling'! tin 


FRYAFliL \miii i 

bom in 17‘!"> it lb Ss 1 ii,oi ] Jo] uni, st min d it ! fum lions ul pi mil mti ipn tr i to tin Voib , whir h 
Ijisali took |im d win r in 1SJ0 uni u ISJS, J l,ioii_lit 1 nit into omtut with tin Tull, ot Mont 


becnm in tor of St M uy , s, hool, stoi IJmlm I 
first acquit id y n put itnni liy Ins Unulhln in 
Simula Iff tm ii ii i \ u i,i ttv < , fi mil Swi ill li Histmy , 
V0I3 1—win , Stoi Uh ]S !2 I S d) 'J In hi nuii 
tivot, strung tug tin 1 mi • mu tillin' nt tin s mu 
plan as Sir \\ ilti 1 Smtt > 1 »/hv »/ a t/i'iiult itla 1 , 
ari ni irk'd not only by tin a patriot,' m ntiim nt, 
but by tin ir ir< -h md 11 dm d com i| ‘urn, tin ir 
riehnf SB of 11 041 iphu Ilitid, tin 11 nam mil v 1 1 
emus execution and noon obtunoi a wnh populuity 
in Sweden The first yolunn 1 of this tiuly nitnm il 
work hayc been npcitidly publiHlud, and hiw 
licen translated into almod ill J'uropi ui 1 uigii igi h , 
for example, into Fnglim by Siboult/ (2 mh, 


pinmi, win, unvid it I imstaiilinojih in IS iti, and 
wlni, on his iiluin to Fi 11111, mvsbd him with 
tin iiiiss ul Coiiuii unlit of tin L gum of ifonoiu 
in ISM) In y\i nt on 1 inn sum to st Tituxblllg, 
mil in IS',! mi ,un it hi 1 to I \ pt On his ntiiin 
limn tin ti t of tin 1, hi In 1 Uln minuter of 
full I Ml it] tun mull 1 tin ,1 md ri/nislnp of Aall 
T ish 1 f Vugiist JS 7 di On tin 1/in at ion of the 
‘lluly TI ii 1 ,hyhiH ittitinh, md by i brorhuro 
yiry host Ii to tin piitinsnms of iiu shi v, < ntltled 
/ n t’ln'i \ur l" (fm \t mu i/m Iji'm So in Is, gave 
go it diesPisfu turn to tin 1 / u In 1881 , V went 
to Lpnm ah 11 g yvitb Omar Itisha, ai ting Bonn tunes 
is a iliplomitist and Bonnt, its oh a gmeru] In 


Loud 1844), md into (rcrnian by Homh<rg (2 yols, 1 tin full' wmg you lu rieoentthi title of PaBha, 

wi sn.n rrsi . a i ll x 1 . \ _e* l ... _ __ -___i.. .1 _ L. . ~ S __ _ tP _ 


ytpokh 1843 ) The part devoted to the history of 
Gustavus Adolphus has also bun translated into 
German by llomberg (2 volg, Lop 1842— 1843 ), 
into French by Mile. N du Puget (Tans, I8J'J), 


appoint! d immstir of foreign affair*, 
In iuH sunt lield, except for a short 


and w is agun 1 
an olbce win h : 
mtirval in 18-77 To Jmn ispceially, it is md, 
Turkey owes tho hatti sherif of 1856, ordering the 


FUCA—FUCHSIA. 


consolidation of tlxp external defences of the Forte ' 
and the institution of telegraphs and light houses 
When the Turkish Academy of Science and 
Belles Lcttres was established m 1851, F was one 
of the hrst members, and in the following jm he, 
published a Turkmh Uiammar, which is highly 
esteemed by native scholars lit has bun loaded 
with distinctions by Lureipi an soven igns 

FUCA, SniAlr of, a pissag* sc [>aratmg Wishing 
ton Territory m the Unite cl State s horn Vancom 11 ’s 
Island, and connecting the Ficitic Ocean with tin 
Gulf of Georgia, h is its mitt 1 nr wc sti rn entrance in ' 
lat. 48° 10' N , and long 121 \V It contains mnl 
islands, one of which, Sm fuan, became, m lSi‘1, 
the subject of i dispute In twi < n Gnat Lt it tin md 
tlie United Stabs, tin <|in tmn bung win tier it 
was to be if gilded is m ipp< i dagi ul Wisluri.t'n 
Territory or Ihitish ('olinnbii ’this stilt hu 
also been pronnm lit in tin history of disunity, it-s' 
t first exjflotoi fumi whom it ltlo i its n nnc, li u mg , 

J irofissul to be lit it lhil, in truersing tin cntin 
ength of the Gull of Gungii, h< hid iio-oul trom i 
thi Pacific to the Uliintit 

FUGA'CH/FI, molding to lindliv a n itm il 
order of Atolyh doiHiiis jilants , blit mote gc mi illy 
icgardeil by hot mists ae i sulioidii of Ah/n 
Tin sjmikm iri numi ions timid '>011 bun' known, 
mostly growing in silt w itu 'Flu \ m distin 
gillslnd ficun the otlic I algi by tin u mg ms of 
leprodm tmn, w liu h i on list of 1 pmi s mid intln lidn, 
cmitiiincd in cmnrnmi ilimibus m i oik i j,l u li s, 
which are mute d m clubsliipid meptulis it tin 
end m in ugiits of tin bonds 1 In mtluiidii 1 
contain pliyto/m 'I In iimul is scum turns i si dk 
expanding into i bin id blub, md some turn s 
exhibits no null i spin ion md is i itto i simpli m 
vaiiouslj In am lied M my ol tin F in piovuhdi 
With vesicle s umtiniiii., in by flu ml of which] 
they arc eimbhdto floil in flu m it i Sonn lUun 
a gnat sia Aim mi i/th /niilmi is said to line 
fronds of r.llli lo 110(1 1 > < t in l(ii_!h its shin not 
being thick) i fh m I In fin ii, mil tin nppuln mi lus 
as sit mill h pule tlui tl Most of the F coiitun 
iodine m vc i\ i oiisuli l dih <|iimtit\ md sonn of 
themaii thiiitmi nun h usi d Im the iiiiinul ictuit of i 
Kfi r (cj s ), p irtic ill ul> dlftuuit spnnsot /iiui, i 
or Wrick, md / umiiiai m oi I'undi Gn ice mint , 
of tin soda wdm li tiny contiin, tiny an also I 
valuabh is c lit min c >>1111 of than an iatibh,| 
containing lirgi ipiuititus of 1 itmou-, niittm.ns 
the 1 »( t tsv (rj c 1 Tim ii (q % ) md Bvnni'i mi ks j 
(q 1 ) of tin Ihitish ousts, md oil mi specus ot 
iScni/awini m olhi r puts > t tin woild 'Lhe midi I 
uuai uses ot some ol them sum to depend upon 
tin) iodine which they emit mi uid which it is | 
now considered pniu d>U to exhibit in othu lorms, 
after it has lie e u e \ti ie to 1 | 

FU CHOW FOO (llippy < lty) a e ity md pent ] 
of China, and capital of tin piovinii of Full , 
keen It is beautifully situ dol mi the it + fc luuk 1 
of the Min 25 milts distmt limn fli» mmdh ot 
that uvei m lat 2b° f N long about 119' '>((', 
E, anil was opened to ton gn oimnimi by tin , 
treaty of 1x42 The wills of the cite m about I 
‘JO hut in liiight, mil S nnhs in i inuuderenec, J 
and hi\t ■>, vm g,tei>, tin gatew iys ot which aie 
eonstiuctod of lirnks, listing on i iomidition of! 
granite The most impoitont public buildings art 
the viceregal pal ice and government j mums tin . 
temples of Confue ius, of the god of vv ir, and of the , 
goddess of mercy ’1 lie beautiful bridge of 200 | 
fuchis over tlu rivei Mm is 12 fcit wide and about 
12,000 feet long Both sides are doweled with 
stalls which namiw the bridge path to 8 feet A 
Buddhist monastery has been converted into tile 
MS 


British consulate, which overlooks the town from a 
height of several hundred feet The sturdy pehaant- 
women of F, who are neat in their areas, and 
healthy m appearance, do most of the carrying 
work, and leave their feet as nature made them 
The laeepieretl ware of F is saiel to lit of special 
i mi lienee It studs us tea to the extent of fifty 
millions of pounds annually , but timber comprises 
9 llths of the export trade The population of the 
i ity has been estimated at 500,000. 

FUCHSIA, t genus of plants of the natural 
orilir OiHtiptiKir, containing i lirgi number of 
“pi e a s, n itivi s m South Ann i n i and of the southern 
puts of Isortli Anuue i ’liny ire halt shrubby 
pi mts, shrub-,, smut tunc s tlimlxrn, md small trees, 
md bin gi tuiilly pi millions n d How cm , of which 
flu i ily\ i, i mi in I sh ip d -1 ill ft, tun h < olouiid, 
the (in oil a IpeLdid the unit is a 4 < elle d berry, 
tin h ms it l ojipu iti , tin llowii itilksl flovwrtd, 
springing fimn the tviL ot tin Ji tvis, or somc- 
timt , forming i unties t tin top ot fin branches 
Sonn of flu spim , is P mi l f/mifOe, F T 
i/Wioo-f /ii/i/iiit, r Him iog nmn J 1 ' liDii/ifloin, aic 
mm Ii i iiltjv ited in g udtns and gn i nlnmsi s for tho 
In mty of tlu n flow its Most of tlu spit its ue 
tow di lie etc lm ilu t limit, it h ist of tin northern 
puts of I>i d tin , bill smin ot tin in, ilt)ioii"h Jalltd 
to tin gioiLiid tviiy wiulu bv liost, spmig igaui 
from tin loot, and >wi i In mtitully m autumn 
A little piottctum t uni ilu loot is ot great use in 





Si '■illnig Tiiohsia (Colotiui) 
(■limn, ui 1S43, at 


pit si rv mg them in vigour Allot tnem an propa 
gitnl with i viinii fai tilt v by cuttings, whan lias 
no doubt emitnlnittd to tlu ir picsint .lumdance, 
i\i u in tin gudens md windows > t tin jiooi No 
flowi nng shrubs ot rt cent liitroductnui into Britain 
Iiiai becomi nearly so popular as those of this 
genus and new varieties and hvhruls have been 
pmdiuid in vast numbers, of which those with 
v»lute flowers aro particul irly piui d The berries 
ot v number ot the sp t <iis are taten m South 
Ann nea, and prescrvtd with sugar, and they are 
oe i ision illy use il in both them ways in Britain, 
although in Scotland the hint even of the mogt 
hardy rijiens only in favourable situations, for the 
most part on the west coast Where the climate 
admits of it, a F hedge is extremely ornamental. 




FUCHS’S SOLUBLE GLASS—FUEL. 


The wood of some speoiea is employed in their 
native regions for dyeing block The genus u 
named in honour of Leonhard FuchB, one of the 
fathers of modem botany, born m Swabia in 1501, 
died at Tubingen, where he wag a professor, in 1565 
FUCHS'S SOLUBLE CLASS is .v peculiar 
gilicnte, which is piep.irul b\ melting together 8 
parts of carbonate of soda, 01 10 puts of i irbouato 
of potash, with 15 ot pun quait/ Mini, and 1 pirt of 
charcoal, which is added to t lulitate the uiuun 
position of the alh dun i ulion iti A bhn k glass is 
thus obtaiuud, wlinh is not soluble m cold w ltd, 
but dissolus in ilumt ix tunes its wt ight of bulling 
water Fuchs lomimtnid lm ixpi mm uta on tins 
subject in 162 \ and liis iunturned md i u ml them 
ever since Tin dime is, how< eei, We In bet e, the 
moat ippicoerl fonmili I'ln pr u tie d lists of till 
soluble glass to wlueli lie espieiellv dmetul his 
attention wire two \i (!), is i v mush wlmli 
applied ill tin Hind bum to stone suifuei would 
haiden into a gl u s uul pie n nt tile oidin u \ elle i ts 
ot atmospluru ndlmmis, uul (2) is i me uis nt 
fixing fteseoeolouis by tin pumss known n 
atcieoehimny At tin lupusl ot tin 1 iti I’liine 
Consort, Dr Fin In give i suimuuv oi til tint in 
hid done in this diputimnt m i pipei wind) In 
ri id befoii tin Ism n t\ ot \its in JSVI Si i 
Fl’ise.o 

It m ly In lm ntioin d tli it I'i oli nil huldm nm of 
Lille Ins beiu long woiUm it tin um subnet 
and m 1S">7 pubb In d bis nufliod ot |iii>ibuuig i 
wtont piotietuigsiln it. uni tbit mu > wli eoiintiy 
111 ill, Nil It imoiin ol Ipswuli lias not onlv i ni|ilo\i d 
comentntid solutions oi sdn iti ot pot isb, oi m 
seida, IS l teliieut bn < oiisolnl itm T silnuni .end 
into ixtry hud,duribh , u tiinl il s in 1 .loin eipible, 
be tore it is find of In mg luoiilile il into any ilnnu 
form, but his like nisi juodiuid 1 utnonsx iimsli, 
consisting of siliciti of p >t ish eltii wbnli lie 
applies a coating ot a solution ot i Idoinb of e ih um 
a silie ite of lum is thus tunned \ huh is stited 
to be any siuussful lie pioteetuig tin smfut ot 
stone from extern il liitbu m i Wood til it In , bee u 
painted with thisc \ iru tn s ot soluble gl e i is 
rcneleied neatly a not quiti lite junoj 

FUCI'NO, LaicI oi,oi L;ie o iii ( or aso (me u id 
Fncinus Laiu ■.) iliki ol Niplts in tin piouiiLe of 
Al)ru/70 (llti i IL rematkiMe is the o 11 1 x on o| 
any exteut found in tin ( i uti il \pounun s It is 10 
miles lung by 7 bio id, mil is situ iti el it an e h \ at um 
of 2176 felt ibeAc till si iliael Jt is nub|i<t to 
sudden risings, uul in ancit nt turn J , by ord< i ot an 
Emperor Claudius, i mignihunf subten uu m 
channel mori tb in time nnlis in linglh, to i ury 
oft tin surplus w itns, w is eat putly tbiough flu 
solieliockot Monti Site i mo, using 1000 b < t lOow 
This tumul becami obtuntid in tin middli 
ages, ami long it mum d so, notwithst Hiding many | 
atteinpts to clcai it 'lie eoineqmnn w is, tint m 
recent times tin surrounding e nmitiy 1 is In in often 
submerged In ISV), npnitums wen coniine md 
for the re ste.ratum of the Clmihm Aijind'iet, 
and on August 0, 1M.2 tin wotk w is crmijili tiel, 
through the* assist line of tin prince of 1 aiJoui i 
The) entire elrunige ol tin 1 eke i still goi.i" on 
FUCUfs See hail I uul Wi i< iw 
FUEL This term is gmerilly applied to com 
bustiblcs used for tht piodiu turn of In at , ilso, less I 
frequently, to coinnustibh • sin h is oil, B iretlnn 
0d (q v ), used for lighting 1 ndtr aiticb s ( oil, 
OoKL, Ac., will be munil detills of the physicxl 
properties and chemical e oinposition ot the various 
fuels, the follow nig observations bear chiefly on 

their economical application as soureis of motive 

'« power. 


The two elementary bodies to whioh we owe the 
heating powers of all our fuels, natural and artificial, 
are carbon and hydrogen Coke, wood charoool, peat 
charcoal, nrid anthracite, contain little or n<tt& erf 
the lattt'i dement and may lie regarded as purely 
carbon we mis fue'ls But wood, peat, and most 
vamtus of mil contain hydrogen as well as ear* 
bon, anil m tin a c omlmstioii, these two substances 
combine to piocliui volatile awl combustible hydro* 
i irbons whuh in \olntilised picMous to being 
consume< 1 , wink a putely e ubouaie'ous fuel evolves 
no i olitrfe milfii until e omlmstioii bos boon 
cite i ti d 

'I hen' hydioeubons aie numtrous and yaucel in 
| i ompinii um (si, ( Annum in oi,i ns) , lmt when cotn- 
! bustnni is pi iteet, the amount ot lie it produced 
by uiv lix<liubon is oxutly what would have 
buu pioilitied bid tin bvdrogin imL enrbem been 
i Inn in d sijuiatiiy It will bt ot nd\ inttige, there 
| ion , to study (In si two t h nn ntaiy iunitmstibles ui 
sneussnin m oidi r to istniiite 1 subsequently the 
loiiilumd i lb it win ■■ tiny tome together in the 

s Uin fill 1 

1 In In don' jmwii of i iomluistifile, or til* 
fin, ohm/ ol In it gi m i d. d bv it, is usu dl\ expresses! 
m ib »n i s l 1 dm nlie it mi so in my pounds 1 weight of 
will i Dili in i sfini itmg tin It M/HUittnp, > oi 
mb iisiU oi In it piodinid wi hive to kei p ill view 
tint 111lit ii nt Mibsliiuis hi\i> dilli n nt e.ijMioitii'H 
lii In it Hi it ot w itu Is nig ge in i illy Hummed as 
mule lln numb, i tspusMing this eipicity is 
t el Ii 1 1 tin' dpi i itu In it ot tin sub,turn t Water 
1000 i uViolin u id 221, imply tliil while BRIO 
mills of In it in 1111 mi• d to i Ii iali file t< mpeiaturo 
ot eeiiii in v giei ii nuiulii t of dignis, only 2‘2l 
units in h ipnit d to ile eati toliie i mu ti mperatuio 
an i i,ii d wi ight ol i aibonic uni 

t u don as I'i i i 1 Amount (f aa iiquwil for 
iomi/ims/iom -Buimil in ui, i aibon combines with 
lln oxygiii to lotm i iibonn uni (CO ), mingles! 
with lntiogen, tin otlu i utnmspbi ru element, 
i In i In mu d e Ii mgi limy hi thus n pn si ntesl, 
atom ii illy 


< irboii, 

\lr ,l,‘)l 


1 rwiucl* of f itnbuilion 


f Oxu r cn 
\ MtroKtn, 


](»() < irhonlt add, 

r i i fi 'Nitro/ui, 

22 0 
r Ufl 

* > <> 

775 

i* unit) 


1 <K 0 -s. 

2 («•)/ _^ s < irhonlc itid, 

II‘Mi iNitri» rt ui, 

Mft 
n i»ti 

\i wo 

u wiu 

i quires about twilii 
• ]n tli 1 1 i ninbiistion. 

tmirs itw 


l arlioij 

a„ mi, f O'HU n 
A “ “ t Mti.inn, 


2 el noot t ol Ilmt /uorluml -Andrews imioel 
tb it I It. t ubon prodiued lie it iipialto I F m 
11,210 lbs ol evatii Otlni obs<r\ it tuns igrei very 
Cosily 1 Ins in ty be nth iwisi edited thus l lb 
i ulinii will i usi limn Iru /mg to bulling point ( 12 ° 
I 1220 

to 212 1 st)) 70 lbs w iter, from mean 

tempi r ituie to boiling point (til) to 212 ' 152 *) 

14220 

- - 0! ~i lln. w it< r, will boil ofl in steam ftow 

1 ) ’ 

nn hi ti nip' r if uu (f>0 In 212 -- 152", add latent 

, , , ... ....... H220 

tn it in i* 


06 "> --- 1117 '), 


1117 


= 12 73 lbs. 


wdir, md will bod oil in steam from boiling* 

14000 0 

point (1 it. nt heat m ste am, Oti °) - - = 14-74 lb*. 

065 

*1 11 turn'll 7 t in]it aturi in Inlrngitii of Heat from 
(Jail,in - Her* we suppose the uim hurt ion effected 
in a space ui 1 tosul by non conducting material, so 
that all the beat produced by 1 lb carbon is 

M* 





FUEL. 


retained by the products of its combustion Caloric 
sufficient to raise 14,220 lbs water 1° F is thus 
compressed, as it were, into 12 0 lbs of carbonic 
acid and nitrogen To determine the temperature 
thus produced, we require to know the bjk < ific lit it 
of tins gaseous compound, that of water In mg 1 

i(Mi 71 l)R our bon ir aent bpu iflc heat, *”10 

flV'U it vutrohPii • » ,"*1 

15? fi<M> // ]>ioduf Lm o! rombuHtion Mean up n 2% 

14,220 3 on w it<r at 1 000 uptufu li< it, \mI! u\c 
.74,77G U cm tlum procliutH per jiound vi i^lit J>is 
tnbutrrt over J2 0 11 h, tln^ Jit it wjII nisi ll»« 
04770 

temperature to 1M) --=4J17 F, whnh is, time 

fore the utmost mti usity of lit it ill un ilili in 
burning carbon, supposing no loss by ibsmption 01 
radiation. 

4 Mffeet of ]< n t si of An F\ies,of in Ini bun 
proved to line no i lb 1 1 on tin ifininUty ol In it 
produeid while toinbustion is pi i bit, but tin 
intensity of itmpnatun is iliiiiiiiisln il Suppose 
two equivalents of .in idmittul, vn tin n Inn as 
the piodiiris of eonibiistioii— 

Sjuti/n lit it, 2 Jin 

n » 2^ 4 

• • 2(At‘) 

Me in *tp $t Jit II 

14,220° onwitir 54,018° on this inwim\tm< of 
gases lint the belt is now difliised om 212 lbs 

matter insti nl of 12 (> lbs , '^7 = 2M7°F tin 

utmost temjK i itmi produud by e ubon biunul 
in two < qmvah nts of m 

The utmost timpintun e itlimabh, nitli v moils 
proportions of ur, m gm n In low, mil also tin 
appeal inn i wlutll tin intunn of the till usee would 
exhibit li'lame it tin si timpeiaturi s will pii u ut 
the same ililleruiciv m eolour 


1 W»? lb« t trboim a* id 
H0.B * mtlogon 
II fax) /* nnintxtPKs 
24 2(H) n |iro(Ui< ta 


Wrlfrlil 1 

V( litlo of 

in nil* st 

App nisi o of n It Ay 



1 Uf 1 to 

< l ii*i 

\ «»i l to *n h 

(»rbon 

All i 

AX 

lnni} t it ir 

1 I 1 I* tturr 

lbs 

li** !j 




1 

n h 

J to J 

4147° 

i fnltnsih bnlhanf 

J 

17 4 1 

i „ n 

2hl 

' I)n//Iuu \\hitc 

1 

Jig 1 

i n j 

1 *211 

Hriglit ignition 

2 

>9(1 ' 

I ‘2 5 

i?»7 1 

1 nil t In ri ) red 

1 

14 11 l| 

1 it i 

1 *<( i | 

( oiimiLiuin-, Lhcrrj 1 rdl 

1 

«i 

l it r » 

•«I4 1 

, lmi|uuitrnl 

1 

ii'jfi i 

1 It (l 

7»« | 

i liluk 


1 lb hydrogen therefore requites 34*8 lbs. air, 
while 1 lb carbon l squires only lit! lbs 
2. Amount of Heat Produced —The amount of 
heat produced from hydrogen is much greater 
than that from cm bon, the ealone from 1 lb 
heating (it),840 lbs water 1* F Fart of this is, 
how evi r, lati nt m the water \ ipour, and must be 
ill dm tell m lalenlating intensity of heat,, and also 
heiting e fie it under ill ordmaty cucumstauces 
Tins ill due turn unoimts to 0 lbs water x 005° 
1 iti nt - SOS,") ., b mug r )2,l ! u as tile effective 
be iting powei of l lb hydrogen 

i I tinml 'I'em/Httilmt o> Intensity of Heat —This 
is /<xx th in in 1 lit last of i nbon, from the high 
uMiitie hi it and gu itu quantity of the products 
lie Inn - 


Vupoiii nl water, 0 I'n 
Vinson, Jill * 

J» H * 


hjKtih* licit, H470 

n it 


m sp n 41*11 

r )2,l’)V on w itel will be 124,4 IV on tin si products, 
121 tl'i 

md “ - lb i _ 1176, is tin utmost possible 

>) h 

lx mpi i item 

4 I/Inf of Lmssot An A v 111 tin rase of c llbon, 
the intumity ol In at is diminished, is under 


w 

1*11 

| Hull H 

{ lllf.ll St 


_ 

I 114 1 U 

1 mihl< 

llyiirof. n 


1 \»r 

1 

1 • n»i 4 ruuiro 

1 _ _ 

ll»s 

1 4 

r _ 

i 

* 

5 t 

Ito 1 

]' n47h° 

] 

(> 11> 

1 1*2 

l! 21H7 


104 1 

1 // 1 

| l *>l 


1 ('» - 

1 1 // 4 

|l 12 r .» 


5 JfJJiel of De/u n n< i/ of An - If, lief me n ubing 
the impel liyus of e irbon oi < unlit, the in Ins 
parted with all its oxygin to foim cubonn uid 
with the production it heat, then tin eaihonu aud| 
combines with put ol the re miming i ubon to) 
form Cubomo Oxnh (O 6| v ) but without pin ! 
ducine beat Tin loss nuv amount, tlnnfou to j 
one half (>f the lull hour have stitul it is high is i 
time fourths If this ovule, wlnn it gits ibovi 
tile fuel, mint with an In Ion cooling, it burns with 
a pale blue ilanu, restoring put ol tin lost hut 
but to w hat i xtent h is not \et he in del ei mini d 

6 Jfibct of I fntir Pit* nt - I’issmg into v ipom 
water "absortis both sensible ami latent beat, and 
thus diminishes the teinperatuie lit itingpowoi is 
also lost, .as products ot combustion are gi nor illy 
passed into the atmosphere at a high tom]* ratine 

ilYDBOf as Iieu—1 An n/mnd -lljeliogiu 
combines v ith the oxygen of the ur to foim vapour 
of water, mingled with mtiogen 

1 roilucU ot CamSulllon 

Hydrogen, 1 

,i, Oxygen, 8 — V npour of wator, 8 

' ' 1 Nltrogon, SjOO >itrogen, Sb 8 

838 308 


*> I/Inf of Pi In miry ut In \o 111 W pioiluct 
is tin li suit of dt hi u in \ of in, is iu (oinbnstion of 
tubon tin bvdiogi n Miuply esi ipi s um oiibuiuid 
b I lint n/ until in/inui jiirsint is dinilUiltlOll of 

mti nsity uuluUimiti loss of In at in application, is 
in tin i isi of i u bon 

’/1 uijitiithin ut I quit ion of < mhm tool IIi/il)nqrn 
I In si Mibstunis must In tin him Ives 111 itid 
liifoii tin v i vu bum flvilro^in begins to bum 
it or hi low (DO , wlnh e iilnm rupnus a ted lieat 
(S0()“ to 10(10 F), and ivm at tint tciiqxu ituro 
bin in v < i \ slowly ( oiisiqiu ntly, wlurc they aio 
lonilmnd, as m eommoti mil, the ti nqiciatiue 
present is ottm Milheuntlv high to ignite anil 
consunu tin bydiogen, vvhde tin e irbon remains 
unlimited is umlir, oi passis aw ly as smoke, 
mu onsuini d m i ltlu r east 

Ml tint lus bun said above, of caibon, as to 
mr nqiimd In ding power or valm, utmost tom 
pi i dim, tinipuitun of ignition, effect of water 
jvrtsint, uid of ivciss oi dt fluent \ of air, applies, 
without modilii ition, to om class of fuels—the 
pimly (ulionumiis me hiding mtluacite, coke 
tumi mil, eh lie oil horn wood anil pi it, and the 
uodii ot my disenption of fuel r lhe mcnni- 
hustiblu esh must be illowul lor in (aleulatmg 
Inatmg jininr oi value, uid ilsn tile volatile 
bodiis -nitrogen, hulpbm, ifei - tbolittu of which 
luquently n oilers tin fuel immutable for many 
pin poses in the arts and mimif icturcs 

Felt, wood, mid coal, with the exception of 
mthriute, Lontam liyiliogi n to m exteut rarely 
ivonliiij 5 per cent ^Nc hive seem that, com 
pind with e ulion, hydrogen requires thiee times as 
much in, and generites nearly four times as much 
In it but produces 20 pci mnt Itss intensity of 
hi at, and ignites at a much lower temperature, 
uid the e ombustiun of w ood coal, &c , is in these 
inspects modilied aiLordiug to the proportion of 
hyilrogen present in them. + f 




FUEL. 


Tho following table shews the composition of Beclio Columns S to 12 are added to illustrate 
British coal, as determined by Playfair and Be la the process of combustion 


Arerair* Compoiltion 


j 

| Carbon ’Hydroirc n 

1 1 

Wftfcf*. j 
U sr ii 1 

nu i UxjKf 11 

Sul| liur 

nu 1 

Nitrogun 

lno mi 
bustibU 
A»b 

Wales, , HI 7" 

4 3 ? 

4 07 

2 41 

4 01 

IV ew castle, 1 Hi 13 

4(>0 

ft 40 

> 0 

>77 

Lam sailin', j *7 Hi 

4 i 

10 72 

2 74 

4 mt 

Scotland J 7H »1 

4 40 

10 «f«» 

_> 11 

4 0 j 

Derby shire,, 7*1 WI 

: 1 

l M» 

2 

11 4> 

3 

i 41 

4 

2 (A 
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On Distillation there U 

j Fx polled In (outoui Form 

ns < oka - — -- -—- — 

or Cinder j j Hytlrocarhom 

I j hulphur I 1 I 

Ash tarhon ,» nd Hitngui. Hydro^u M arbwi. Total 


i Proportion at 
| llvdrof*ti to 
lirbun, 


2* JJ 20 Hi 
21 A, 2U<& 


When mil is he iteel m i mtort if juhls \olitilo j fl mu ibo\i mil 1 m hind tin ml hot fml m front 
HydrocHboos (< t y ), mioimtiiu to JO to 12 js i u nt , It is is i nmmonly dom, we throw tin ficsli fuel on 
of its weight (m< iiihimn 11) 'lhi hjelmgin Ins tlu> fop ot tin luo mil, m inUnupt tlu process of 
lobbicl tin ln< l (it s,\ toms its own weight of i uli ition mil tlu gisimis put of tlu fool is thrown 
cirhon When licbli uni is wldid to liu mil m I oil i ipull) mt > tin mol itmos|ib<u ol mu the grate, 
a furmu tin smic usult uesues, so tint hi using t iinl ilms not tike fiu unfil i mnsnlu ilile period 
coil, AO to Ii7 pi i mil m i nlmn Imm mi tlu „r ill, l li i tlipsul 'loom onlinuy lm ute ustke, wo might 
•mil 20 to .hi )ni unL i u linn mil liyiliogtu have with leivmli.e nhl cm o r i like sh ipi, suite el lor 
to lit bound in flee i iih u so ut ibo\ i tin tin 1, oi ill in ill' loi w ml tin I lit 1 

_. i I> _ .1.1 1. V .. Ho 


isoipe utn on mm il 

Tlu th nit nt of i hytlioi nlion m i onsiinn il 
not slllUilt inmiish but in suiitsuon I'list tin 
c<u bull Is si ti-ii iti il Horn lln hullo til in lijit 


I’ur tiiiiit ii ions ol Ilium ts, &e, sis Sif-AM- 
M INI 

I mu niiy ot toil Mill In In -.t Btciintl, first, by 


caiboti ts si pn it < il Horn flu hulm tn in li n ht | umni|ili Inn, |nili it mmlmstmn both of tin fixed 

Uniting jurtnlt > subs ipnutlv hi i n is soot in j md M'litih puls ot tb fin I , mil tee Mindly, l>y 

stnoki (il not mnsimn 1 ) film tin hyb nge n bui ns, u „ulit mo tin niuuint ol m, is my < x< css ot this 
and lominuiiK ill s lull to tin e iilnm juitubs | li is to In jh id on to Hit i hunni > it tlu saint high 

which th<u i]ijn n is il Lint lln mlom ol th* ti in|n i itim is tin tun pi odin is of t onilnistion 

fluue mdu ilt s rlu li mpt i itmi pnsint md if tin j lln ibumluni ni m mity of (nil his i gri it 

ttiupeiatuu is sutlnjiuily huh tin t nbori of J c fit t -1 on tin ge ru i il i ut t lists oi ,i iiiuntiy md tho 

wliuh tin II mu is i .tin[nisi ,1 bum-, ibo, piodio mg { mtuloi t of its mh ilut mts 'I ho iveilth mil pros 

a furtht i linn ist o| In it It not tin 11 mu t it, | j*» iit\ ol lliitim must In ittiilmtul m no suuili 

1110U.S hum ud, mols Incoming ml, dull lid, mdelegiM to tlu ilmml mi i of uni in tliosi districts 
lm illy hi u h mil siimlvi, p i smg ,iw iy is emit hoi both ot I ngl mil md Siutlind in wliuh noustouo 
complete (imibiistion oi lonmuui toil, in tluiefoie i most ibnudinl, md m w lie 11, the ufeue,, the coal 
Kipurc not only in In sufln uni ipimtiiy, but vlso i, iMpimd i luil foi mu linn' if Ihlf lull fur 
intensity ot lu it limit tin fml AV i i,i|um i Ion I th most onlinuy uis ol iloni lie m ononiy, tho 
tempuaturi tosipuiti tin I ubon liom tlu liydio mu ill oi lm I in souu ]iuli ol tlu Woilil uni si h 
gen a litghe i timpiiitim tomnsmuf tin liplm s ii, { tun I buildup to thin mil dntauts, whilst Its 
and i still login i to miii lino tin < ubfin o' tin ibund tin >n otlnisiioiu ol thin gre iti st natuial 
tbmn in closid fm imm s sui li is tho i of h mi l nil mt li t oil, wood, md pi it ill i till thrt o 
boikrs, whih tin (iiiun- • >i m siippluil continue s j hinds oi I m 1 pi im ip illy usul, mil bung ineleixl 
pi,tty und mu m i| i uUty tin \olttiJi liodus m J tin y*g*fition ol bunn i is-, oi t itlur of forinci 
tvoluil ilmost immidiitil) itti i fm llmg , >i 1 1 m lo. u il puiod, tin jimduit of tin lr sunshine 

■would ri-jun* tor tlu moment, p< l hips mui turn s j iml t lit ii slmwirs, to isiumI up foi tlu piisent, 

the quantity oi m whuli is piss,114 through 'lln j prat, 1 hmii! foimituni f oil in ly be Slid m 

aolatile fml is in e mue epn nee of tlu w nt ot in, ' gi in' tl to be of about tv ue tho value of wood an 

carriMl ofl pirtly nnmnsuruMl, md tin tun] mi | fm I, wi tglit foi weiglil, 111 its hi iting powir In 
turn m such liiileue s is Deque ntly too low foi tin , thosi p titled tin woild in w lm h coal is not found, 
ignition of e. 11 bon, is luiy In min from tlu colmii 01 to which it cannot lu c oily 01 is yit profitably 
of the fl line , tin mid lu il, 1 lining districted tin —convened, flu prese jv itmii of forests is of gleat 
heat before the fl cm, h cs been sulip ticl to it jimpoitmee , md frees ei< not mif 11 epit ntlj, plant'd, 
influence W e lefii to the ai-tieh isviiihl, <i>s is m some piiUnl humpi, 111 hedge lows md other 
KUMMIOV 01 , tor m nmunt ot the pi ms which , wise, clue fly 11, order to provide x siijiply of fuel 
have been adopted to s>tnrc perfect combustion, hoi tlu sum 11 eson, pollarding is 11 hoiU d to, tho 
and thus pre uut smoke 1 mm tin piinuplcs lu me hos lu eng use d ae fuel e ul the trunk le*ft to 
involved, wc should expeet most suMesiwheie tin produce m w biamhc u fhdy seinee kinds of tries 
fuel is supplied by inulimu il airingoine nts is, ir« i*t ipt* d to this mode id treatment In some 
regularly and uniformly as the m, and win ie, 111 1 11 giom, i-e on some of tin sli ppe a of Asia anel other 
addition, the body ol the limn'e ih protected 01 j trei li ss jileins, the clued dung of herbivorous 
removed so far from lioik r suil im and other (Moling j nuninls is riiucli iismI as fuel la eases of less 
agents as is necessaiy to uumtim 1 ti niper.itnii ]i\tnine mnsnty, all kinds ofpigetable refuse are 
within it sufficient feir the thmough ignition of the , use d lim e, m many puts i tlu continent of 
“flame In house tires, «lure the heat is lost if not | Lumpi things m ear> fully gdhertd up for fuel 
radiated forward into the room, the cinders should j wlm 1 m any part of Jlnum would most probably 
be drawn to the front, and tlu fresh fuel laid into I lx burned on the’ field, to get them out of the Way 
the "vacant space behind The gases rise between | But it is not easy to e omputo the benefit derived, 
the two, and being highly heated, form a sheet of I by many parts even of pntang particular^ the 




FUENTE DE OVETUNA—FUERTEVENTUKAi 


inland parts, from the recent great increase of the 
facilities of communication and of the trade m 
coal 

FUENTE DE OVEJUNA (The Sheep will), 
, a small walled town of Sfiain, in thi province of 
Cordova, and 44 miles north west of the ton n of 
that name, is situated on the crest and sides of i 
conical lull, bitwun two of the uppoi brim lit s 
of the Ouachita At th< foot of the lull, uni on 
its western side, are the wells from whnh this 
town has detived its n mu It his manuf n tun s 
of linens, woollens, uid JiaLhrr Coal s< aim uuur 
m the vicuutj Top iliout 5 r t00 

FUE'NTES DE ONORO (Tin T mint me, of 
Honour), a small villim of Siliminct, Spun on 
tho Tortnguesi fiontn r, It miles Wi t of ( unlid 
Rodrigo, is will known as tin sum, of mn of tin 
important battlis ot tin lkninsulu \V u hr tin in 
tho English mult 1 Wi llmgton, and the J'u nt li mult 1 
Mossena Willmgtwi, who hid nsolvid to limit 
battle, ihc » up ins lout s In twit u tin I'm uni tin 
Aguoda, his Inn t vti inliug ninth uni south fm tlnmf 
Riven miles, and hi i light wing sti< tilling tno 
nulls south of F tie Oiioio On tin «l M iy 1SI1, 
this vill igi w is hcicely ittukid hv i strong hotly 
of Fruncli 1 1 oops, wlio foitfil the I'nghsh tmln tin 
struts, mil wm not ill kiib'cil until the Ln_lis|i, 
icmforcul by thru ri irinii nti, diou tin m by i 
timfii flmigi horn linn position, with i loss m 
allot 10b mm On tin r >tli tin lnttlt piopti tom 
niencul Tin Fuwli, unit li stiongi t thin tin u 
pm mn t both in ( ivall J uni lufmtry, issuhtlWiI 
lington s light with |>v uu lu lining nuinhus mil 
although jiiodigtc i ol \ iloui yym puhumril by Uu 
English as in tin 1 vc of It unfit y s Iniguh of hoi ,i 
artillery, w hu h i nt its \v iv through a solid body 
of civilry then light wing w is tuim tl, indtlun 
position lost Nmr duiing tin vviiyym tin I'nglish 
foriis moil puilouslv situdul Mi inwhilt it 1 
de O, on winch V\ c I lington s h )t wing now it slid 
a hint battle was In nig fought Tin thin I 1 iigh-.li 
rt gimcnts who had hull lilt in ounpitnm mult i 
<b spiriti ii silt mu i"mist esuhng mullitmlt 
The tight lastt tl hue till twining, n ltiftm mu ids 
having hull brought up nil hoth suits, uul tin 
night closed upon tin English holding tie 11 igs 
above tilt town uni the litumg n gum tits of tin 
Fnncli Thi loss of tin ilhcs unmintul to J TOO, 
while that of the Freni h w is stited at tin linn to 
hi in ally 5000, and was cert only gnata thin 
that ol the alius Nidlnr irmy umhl clum a 
decided udvantagi in this Tuttle , hut its lisult 
was, that ou tin 10th, tin Flinch win forced 
across tho Portuguese frontier, uni tints mdul 
the French miasion ot Portugal 

FU'ERO, a Spmish yvord duivul tiom Lit 
forum , signifies strictly, the seat of justice, jurisilu 
turn In this list sense it was transient d to t olh t 
tious of laws, and sj>eually to tin eivn lights 
granted by the kings to liulmihnl uties the most 
famous of which wen the fuero ot Leon ud 
that of Naxera As these city ih.arttrs contained 
for thi most part special libel tics, umcessions, and 
privileges, tho word fuero became lurrent chiefly 
in this souse, and was particularly so applied to 
designate the body of pnvdtges and liberties that 
made up the constitution of Navarre, and of thi 
thrpe Basque provinces of Bisiaya, A lava, and 
Guipuzcoa. These are the fnoros cue maintenance 
of which gave nse to wirs in the Basque provinces 
m 1S33 The fueros of other provinces and cities 
of Spam have been long extinct. 

TWse Basque fueros are grounded on the old 
’laws of the Visigoths, and grew up in the period 
between the irruption of the Moors into the Spanish 

, Mi < 


peninsula and the consolidation of the Spanish 
monarchy wider the House of Hapsburg The same 
was the case in the half Basque province of Navarrfc, 
which formed an independent Kingdom under its 
own son reigns The fueros ore thus the product of 
thi ancient Gothic laws—those fertile sources of 
modern rights—and the new circumstances in which 
thcywiri plaieil They resulted by digrci s, here as 
1 1st when , in a straggle between the people and the 
jinnies, anrl tin it development forms in mti resting 
iluptirin thi history of modern < (institutionalism 
liny win it first only jirivdigcs mil statutory 
lmlits gritikd to single jiluis, anil from these 
win f \ti mb d to otlu rs By the mtrodui tmn of tho 
n pH wilt itiw ih mi ut of tin Curtis, mil cxtinsion 
dm i whnh jiiovincts tin y wi n then transformed, in 
\ ii tin nt tin nt t d I iw ot custom, into constitu 
turnil lights o' tluMi jniniiiLi- and weri m lima 
i olh 1 1> d mil lormilly (inhodml ml s mi turned as 
winh It w is in this w iy tint tin fmio oi >av im, 
which hid lii t ii growin ' into i onsisfi in v foi i cn 
till n s jni Mously wm in 12 {(>, durin^ till inntists 
liitvuii Icing liuolnld ind Ins Coitifi collected 
mil nun dul mil niiniu \ < t undu tin titli of 
I'mhihn mil '/ flu/ 7 ihtih/ii I i idinmil tin Catliolii, 
who uiiifid > i\ irii with tin nowu of Oastile, 
m mil uni d Hu liu in, idijitmg tin m to tilt new 
iilition to Oistih ’1 lu ii hiding juovisions are 
tin si I lu l mil liosi n im thru yiars, anil con 
sistmg ol tin fl istiti ot ih l q, nohlts, and 
i ominous in to nut \ i illy uul without thou 
lonsmt no 1 twain hi jnsst 1, <n un tiling ot unjiort 
aim uiuh 1 1 iki n 1 In govt l nun nt i onsists ot tho 
mu ioy, w ho jin suh s hi tin < 'intis mil Great Council, 
tin Glut ( mini li ol N iv li r< (i body sum! li to the 
ohl 1 I, in Ii jutli tun ntsl mil llu 1 out uliu 11 , btfore 
whnh ill u counts nt livinut mil i vjniidituii must 
In I ml 'I lu ii i , no custom house or toll hut lithe 
liouti i, md \u pt tin tidlmg gimt ot 170,(XH) 
K ils, nothin'' llows into tin loyal tif ismy All 
tin si (in instill lung must hind hmiscJl by a ifiyil 
o ith to lu nut mi 

In thi loidshqi (Si nmu i ot Bihi ty i, thi fu< ros 
giiw up m tin cmiti sts ol the liihahitauLs with 
tin n i omits Thi y wiis fust inllutid into a code 
liy Count linn in 1171 which, afh i tin final union 
ot Bisc ay Lwith Gistih w i, h i asf (1720), lompleted, 
uul uinfiuind by King Chubs 1 (tin German 
< injiclot ('links V) Aiiinding to this chaitir of 
rights, i v 11 y in w ‘ Lord ’ - for only so do tile Biscay- 
ms style thi king ot Spun is then prince— fourteen 
yeais old must i mm into the umntry yuthin a year, 
mil tik< llu oath to uphold the fuuos in certaui 
jiluis ijipiuiiti d tor th it jiinjxisc Tin government 
lonsists of a loiiigidoi, iji|iomtal by the ‘Lord,’ 
and two ihputus those, aided by six regutores, 
and funning thi n ^im lento, conduit tin adunnistra 
turn But the mijiuiui junur ii sides m tin General 
Assi mblv (Junti Gt ncral), which meets yearly under 
tin tin it Guirnic i, and regulates all tho affairs of 
the hud ship, and ajijimuts the diputus auil regi- 
iloris Juste t is administered, in thi first instance, 
hv the lu uti n mts (Tmentes) of the com giilor, m 
tie m-cond, by the corregidor and ihjmtns, and in 
tin third, by the royal court at Valladolid Othei 
jinvilcgis are, that every Bi°iay in of jrnre blood is 
count!d noble, that except the jiost office there ib 
to be no roy tl gfty ei ning board in tin prov incc , that 
Ih-tay ins aic not bound to si rve in the Spanish 
army, nor to receive Spanish ti dojis. The fueros of 
A hv a and Guipuzcoa are of analogous origin and 
charaiter, hut differing in details Those fueros 1 
were almost entirely abolished by Espartero, but 
were restored by Queen Isabella in 1844. See 
■Spain 

FU E'RTEVENTU'RA See CiKAxm 




FUG^—PUGrmU SLAVE LAW 


FUGJ& See MnDiTA.no Fvoje. 

FUGA'BO, the name of a well known stop of 
the flute kind in continental organa of 4- feet 
pitch, and sometimes of 8 feet pitoh, of a small 
scale, made of wood or tin , m tone it is as piercing 
as the gamba, but much clearer 

FUGGEft, one of the most remarkable families 
m Germany, which, rising by industry and tom 
merce, has founded numerous hues of counts, and 
even princes The ancestor of the family w is John 
F, master svcavu in Guinn mm Augsburg His 
eldest son, John F, ucjuucd l>v maniigi, iu 1 >70, 
the freedom of Augsbuig, and begin to canyon .i 
trade in linen along with wtaxing I>> a si corn! 
marriage, in 1J82, with the diughtti of a councillor 
he had two sons mil font diughtcrs Tins John F 
was one of the count ll of tut 1 m (Hu Du Auvttu, 
‘ the twelve is ) in the m un guild, .uul in i«s< ssoi 
of the famous Ft limgemlit (i| v ) or si < n t tilimn t! 
of Westphaln He dud in 1 HIT, and h tt wh it w u> 
a largo fortune foi the turn WOO gulcli ns in Amins 

His eldest son, Aiichcw ]’ mule sue li gm»l usi of 
his shale of the mill l t nice tli it lu got tin n mu 
of ‘the lfich Fuggi i ’ Jiv niairitgi, Jn Iniindul i 
noble line which liow< ve r, elud out in 1 >01 lolin i 
sei ond son, facob F , w ho du il in I }<>') w i-< mi pi i nu 
and ‘twelvii’of the iu mi _ tiili 1, uul un m In Id 
111 high csti cm by his h How iih/ins In w is tin 
first of the fuggi rs tint hid i house m Aiil, lung, 
and he Un uly larnnl on in i vi< imu coinnn rn 

Of his Slim sons, thin, l bull ( mi n cud 
Jacob II , 1^ mi un of unlusti \ ibilitv mil inti g 
rity, extendi d tin u luruni s to in i \li utrdin u y 
degree, and lml tin found ilum hit tin julmv 
days oi the funiK lIn v liiuind into tin lmbh I 
houses, and vu if i used hv the Lmpc lot M txiiuiliau 
to the rank of nobles The itupnoi inortpagtd to 
them, foi 70, 1 000 gold gnldi ns, tin < minty of h in h 
berg and tin liudslnp oi AVeisit idioru mdiiuind 
from tin ni afteiuirds, Ihimi.di the lindidnm of 
Popi Julius II , 170,000 elu. it“ to usist in eallying 
on the wuir agiinst Viriuc l Inch F bom 1411, 
died mo, do volt il liniise If s]ii c i illy to t lie i < mme n i 
that he opened lip with Austrie, mil thin w is 
almost no object tli it did not e nti i into his '■pi cul i 
tions, t\tn tlir mister pm is of Alls it Dun i unit 
through his hinds to Italy J u i*b F, bom I4YI 
died 1 r »2">, < n "age d in mining , 111 linrndflu minis 
m Tyrol, and ii eumuliful imnn nw width, lu lent 
to the Archduke ot Austin l r i(»,000 guldens md 
bndt the migniliient e nth ot fuggi i iu, m lyi j 
Thus the wealth of tin Fuggi is went on incut ismg 
Their wans went to ell 1 unh md si tree i roitl or 
sea but bore their wagons m ships 

But it was undir (hubs V that tin House 
attained its greit*st sph mlonr .Tae ob having died 
childhss, and tin t irmly oi 1 Irn h bung ilso 
extinct, the fortum s uid spJi ndoui of thi house 
rested on the suns of Giorgi F,who ebed in 1 GOG 
At Ins death, he )< ft thri < sons, one of w horn, 
Marcus, entered the iliurch the two youngei, 
Eainvund and Antony i iriiul on the business, 
and became tlio toundi is oi tin 1 wo chitf anil still 
flourishing lines of the Housi of Lugger The two 
brothers were zealous C ithohcs, anil with their 
wealth supported Eck in his opjiositmii to Latin r 
Dunng the diet held by (Tnrhs V at Augsburg, in 
1530, the emperor lived m Antony F’s sple udid 
house in the Wine Market < >n tins occasion, he 
raised both brothers to the rank of counts, and 
invested them with the still mortgaged properties 
of Kirchberg and Weissenhom , and a letter under 
the imperial seal conferred on them the rights of 
princes For the support they afforded luun in his 
expedition against Algiers in 1535, they received 


the nght of coming money AntonyF,st bu fleath, 
left six millions gold crowms m ready money, beefdea 
jewels and possessions in all parts of Enrope and il» 
both Indies It is oi him that the Emperor Charts* 
is said to have leiuarked while being shewn the 
royal tixasiuy m 1 'aris ‘There is a linen-weaver 
iu Aupbuig Hut etuild pay all that out of his own 
purse,’ 

'Hie Fm|>irrii Fudmanil II raised the splendour 
of the House of F still higher while confirming 
the lmjun.d lc I tor of Charles, by eonfetung grew 
addition il pmiliges on the two oldest of the 
i umlv, Oi unis John atnl leiome Tlic Fuggers cen- 
tmued sti 1 h nobles to r iny on them commerce, 
and furtlui nnii iseel their uuminsu wealth They 
attuned the highest p<istv ill the empire, ajid several 
piiuoly houses jiiiiliil tlumsehis on their alliance 
with tin House ol Fuggii They jmissiB» ed the most 
exhusive Jibi un i and colics tions of objects of art, 
ill unt mu d puuteis and music inns, and liberally 
ineouiigtil ut md Beninc Then houses and 
gitdeiis wue niistei puus of (he atehitectuns anel 
tisti oi ihe turn s Time is thus nothing lnuedlblo 
in the’ story tli it Antony’ F , on one on. isiem when 
< hubs V was his \i itor, lighted a file of mina- 
lium wood with tin emiii mi’s bond for money lent 
him 

A\ juh thus indulging m splendour, they were not 
h ss be id on dmny good I dm li, George, mill Jacob, 

I bo sous oi tin hi iu lice ut 1 *< ob, bought house's in. 
one of tin suburbs of A ugrtburg, pulh d them down, 
mil buill 10b mu elh I liousi s wliieli they let to jmor 

i iti/i ni it i low 11ut T Ins w is the origin of the 
‘ I'uergi ii i, whieh nttil nnums undei the same 
mint, with iti own walls md gates Many other 
Is nt Mjhlit institutions were sttou foot by Antony 
F md lu sons It is qm stumable if we are to 
link lumng tin >i Is m fictions tin ir calling the 
lesuds to Aug lung, and giving them buddmgH and 

ii venues foi i i olli gi, (bun h, and si bool Tlio race 
is still (outinmd tli tin two prnitipil lilies of 
it uuiurnl .mil Anbniy, IiimhIih collatiral branches 
Tin domains m ihully m It te line A i ollee turn of 
jioili ids ol the most impoitant immbiis of this 
gn it Lou,i i vi lilted by l*ornm ("'ustoa ot Ant 
wiiji, ijipemd it Augsbuig (1VM il skj) This 
e dilution (mm isi d 1o 127, with gi no ilogies written 
in Lilin) w is icjiublisbi <1 by the lirothcrs Kilian 
( Augsbuig IlilSj , md in 17‘>1, i in w edition of the 
work, still futtin r miiuovid, uul containing 139 
pmli uts, was publislu il it, Mm, luidii tlm title 
1‘uunulht' a I'm/i/noi urn 

MJGJTA'TlON A fu rite nee of fugitatioli In 
Scntl mil on<s|ionds to outliwiy in a inruinal 
proiev* m FulO md, and is juonountid where a 
jitrsein fuls to ajipe ii to nnswit to a i rimiual pro 
sieutioii lonnst Inin Amongst eitln r eonwejumuH, 
it i nt ill e the e silo it of his whole innv iblc juojjerty 
to the down fan is Jim 

FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW Slave* bang 
rcganlid as property, tliincH md not j>ersonn, an the 
Homan law puts it, the txistmie in every state in 
winch (dairy ( xi Is of i 1 iw lerogmmng tho right 
of tii inastei to ii claim his property follows as a 
logic il cou s< epn ne i Ac (orelingly, the constitution 
of tin 1 mini btites of Airiun a having recog¬ 
nised si m ry or ‘ m met,’ as it is gently termed by 
Ameiicm wntirs, necessarily contained a number 
I of i nutments for its enforcement By art 4, a, 2 
of th it doe ume ut it in dee Una that persons held to 
service oi l.alstur Ill one itn ti, under the laws thereof, 
ond i hi aping into another, shall be delivered up, on 
claim of tin p. rty to whom such service or labour 
mSy be due In furthe ranee of this provision, tod 
laws of New York have provided for toe arrest of 




FUGLEMAN—FUGUE. 


Buell fugitives, on habeas corpus, founded on duo 
proof, and for a certificate m favour of the right of 
the claimant, and delivery of the fugitive to lnm, 
to be removed Hie existing law, as narrated 111 
the latest edition of Kent, seems to be the follow 
lug The act ol 17'tf, providing for the teclama 
tion of fugitives from justice md from sin in, 
has, so far os relates to the latter, been amended, 
and to a eonsidLrabli extent suj>erHfdi'd by the 
act of Septeinbn 18, 1850 The judicial clutii s 
imposed by the 1 ittei ict ait to bi pcifoiimd ley 
the United states comrenasioiicis who m ty Inn 
the powei of aircsting or imprisoning im iillnms 
against the United States by the’ judge- el the 
circuit and drntl let (emits of the Unite el St iti s, mil 
of the HUpority e (nuts of ten denies, and In sueli 
special commission! iI as the n jputivc eoiu.s m ty 
appoint It is the duty ol all Indeil Stdes 
marshals to obey end < mi life ill w u r mis mil 
ptoeess of sueli judges and loiiiuiissiom i s, mil 
ttftei the ancst of m> fugitives .tie It ofheeis in 
liable for an eseijie with in without fin n isstid 
Wheeu any fugitive li es e Si ipi d into inolJu i stale in 
toil dory, the oivim, en Ins duly mlhoiisid age lit, 
may Jiuisue uni jieisonally mist s nil fugitm, e>i 
may demand t v\ in mt ami urest iunn the ollini 
having din authority fhe ]u_,dili is linn to b< 
taki n In fun aeoimmssiomi or /mlgi vvlio.i duty it 
is to hi ir and ditiimmi tin inmplunt in i sum 
maiy mania r Should hi lit s ihsln d ol the \ alality 
of the el um ami tin nleitify ol the sieve iL is lus 
elllty to lit liv el to tile e 1 um mt l uitilu iti ot tin 
jiroiei ding h id, with mtlionty to ninovi tin lugi 
tiyetotlie pliti liomuhiiUlit Hid flu testimony 
of tin fugitive i not ailimssibli \ny i sisl mi < , 
le'nileri il to i fugiliM to inibli him to im ijit liom , 
the el.umint, oi my ohstiiuturn othml to Ins j 
anest, is |i<nil md alio ubjuls llie jmty to j 
(lanitgcs at flit suit ol tin owuti Ml (ill i us ot j 
the Undid Metes in miumd, ulnu < ilhd ujinii, , 
to lomte i tin olhius piisomliusMsl mu m tin jn i , 
fonnami of then ilutns *1 In sc provisions tpplv to j 
ill till st iti % or did o, it Ji ts( pnvioiislv to (lit i 
war, vv In tile 1 slivi'iy w is ii coguisi d by Hull spi e il 
lew Sin not tin punt iple In mg ill it the lonsldu j 
tuni and Jews ot tin Unite d St lie s see me tin n^lit 
to reel um fugitive' slms in unst side legisl ifu ii ’ 
In Some ol the slive holdin_ sides it is In Id, tint j 
il a him fiomsinh t si iti go lawfully into i non ! 
slut holding stile, mil input t i tlomie lie linn j 
with lus mistei, oi is ■ multiplied then by In, 
mastei, he U tomes emaiuipdeil melee ises to be i I 
sltt\e oil lus leturu , lmt d he be e lined the it loi i ' 


te mporary purpose, and return, his state of slavery 
is resumed These provisions liave no influence on 
the condition of the fugitive slave (Kent, vl sup 
n p 297} 

FU'GLEMAN, (properly, Flugdman, from the 
German Jiugel, a wing), an intelligent jjoldior posted 
m front of a line of men at drug to give the tune 
mil an example of the motions m the manual and 
pi itoon exercises He origiually stood in front of 
the light wing, and lienee tile name 

J'UGIIE, in Music is the name of a composition 
win ii m the pirts elo not all begin at once, but 
follow oi pursue one mother it eeitain distances, 
tlie lie l thi muni, Fii'i” a flight or chase, each part 
sueei ssivi ly liking up the suh|ict or mtlody Any 
of tin puts m ly begin the fugue, but the others 
follow lie Hiding to lixe cl inks The subject is 
gt in ially v lew 1ms of melody, which is given out 
m the pinte ipd key by the p n t whieli 1» gins 'The 
lie \t put vvnieli e utils it pi ds tilt sum mtlody, 
but e filth Id gin i m i fomth lowei ami is called 
tin lusuii Uu thud p lit tollows with the subject 
igmi in the puini|id Joy, but in oitivc highn or 
low 11 th in the fust pul, and is mswtied by the 
fourth put in tin sum inmiiu is the second part 
inswiislhi lust Mb i tin biih|e 1 1 is completed, 
the lm lolly vvlmh follows it, so is to form a eon 
lnm ition of the put,] cillid tin counterpoint, 111 
tin i oiistiiu turn ol h, lieilities foi ingenious 
double eouiiti i jioints i vai urns kinds ue allorded 
Winn tlie subji t mil tnsvvn lmt been nitroilucetl 
i li ell tlie puts the In t ec tinned the fugue 13 said 
to be oomph Lid m lute i me ill ite hinnnny of a 
li v him flu u tnlliivvs, oiiH tunes in its lorm like 
put of flu subji 1 1, md vvitli a moilul ition into a 
m uly re life el ki y fin subject md uisvyei are 

un biom Id fonv ml but lollowing in a different 
in del liom tile ill tsietion w lull at the &une time 
ill tin juits an i inlimnd, mil in some of them 
fee nti^iud iounti rpomf ippe us eitlv l simply or 
iiivtiiid tin snlqiiu md uisiui loiimng tin jut 
dunlin ding lilt l throughout the whole eonipositioil, 
end tow uds the i nd ipjn umg m i v uuty of forms, 
inti tails, md uiodilu items Min n tlie subject 
dots not e vli ml III cniiipiss lieyolid tile h lit of m 
oiliyi, the mswii is mv uiibly nude in the otlnr 
hv'l, md to uoid lundul ition out of the key, the 
pingie .sum of i ldfh is ansvviied fiyafomth A 
tugiie eonsisting ot nut subject with t counterpoint 
tluoiigheiut, l i died v tint fugue, is ill the follow¬ 
ing example hy 1 Silnstiin llaeli, in yylitch the 
lust piognssiun ot i filth is ansvveied hy a fourth 
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\Vhen a second subject is uitiodueed in the middle ( the lirst subject, it is theu called a fugue on two 
t *ti8 < ' OIU ^ >O8ltl0U ’ anU at *' envarc ' a wkecl up with I subjects, as in the following from Graun’s Tod Jem' 
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A double fugue Ik gum it mm with two uh]i i ts in j throughout, is hi thi following from Mo/art’s 
dlfferi nt parts, both ot whiili an sliutly ticitidl l'i'/iinnt 


2d Suh|crt 
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v L:_. s J" ,\ 355 35 35^ ^I;S5 e£J 


< hristt i h 

1st Subject 

Jv\ n r i I« V s on t It 


it/ Uf i££ r. ] 


A free fugit' is th it m whuli tin subjut mtl fiom ill b < k of i diigon using finin the ihep 
countci point in not s^intlv trt it< d thioiighout, Auoiding to uin.tlui uiount, knottid cords, 20 
but mixul lip with inti uni divti liumonu ind on Ins long, win n id hn writing, till 'J sang ko, 

lileis not comic cud with tin sub|nt wlnlc tin \ tin loinotii of 1 lomiivul tin nli i of (baractirn 

rules of the fugue an notiignlb idiu n il to * irom n i mg tin tootpnuls <■( buds ou tin sands 
The fugue has a)w iys lit ui iml will lontiniu to J mstituiul l i m i m invintulthi musical instiu 
be estumed byevuy sound nuisiuni not fmm iti'iumt i ilhd Ini tiul t night tin lit of lislimg It 
being the most ddlnult st\h of composition, but | n ilui lli t ho jmsimfns ,i condition of hock ty 
from its not hung siihjut to < lpini ind fi luiui j ll< liul i In id with pmju turns hki tin horns of 
The fugms of Huh, Hindi 1 iml othci lojuposus m ox, ml flu body oi i di igon Suits/i king, 

possess the sum mtuist foi tli< pi i suit turn as ! I 21 22 h vug ku n < i hi lull, l p l>, (vilt/lall, 

they havt done toi mm itions p 1 st Vlthongh tin hh r<h oj < /inn < Utilmi/ i p 119 
fugue is held bv nimv to In v mu im chum d j, j Jl h) J,X, or J I K1AV (Hippy h tabbslieil, 
study, which i an lx i omposi d oi wnttui pm < 1 v by | ()r | J,, ( ,,u innin diou <>f Hippnusi), oik of the 

rule and calf nlition, still it undoubti dly holds out , ^ tun liiintiiiu pioumis ot ( tun i It lus to 

to a iompo,i r in guuu i wide fold for gnat mil tin s uith of (‘In Li mg, oitwccn tin Jiaiulhls 

beautiful ctluts, as will as jmiilur irlistn lorn 1 „{ j j j”, uni ‘2S 17, uni u Inilud by the great 

bmations Tile lust works on Un mgii, in bv „inlnin rui,i of mount tins t h it sc p mates South- 
Marpaug, Albrei litsbi lgcr, Kinibi rgci, and the J iti , , v tu n ('hm i li oni tin ml mil jirovuni s Together 
Professor S W Dtlin of Bui m j wiih tin muons of hi mg s<, Kwang tung, and 

PUH HE, or FTH III Mtl- the first of tin ii portion ot flu rum and Hn-pih, !• forms the 
five emperors of ( tuna th it flourish!d m tin hill/ j* itum in ( loni I rojxr Jt is a hlack-tra 
mythological period Hi liistriutcd tin people m I district, uni piodims buhy anil wheat The 
tho art of rearing rattle, and inuntul the /«? L,ri,, , pimupd units m ih- ■ range lemon, aud mulberry 
or eitfht combinations of lour *tiok< s, to express the I On iN < oiht ai( hitu«itul tin porta of Pu-thow 
i -r_« u,. .m+ii.n > i.amn /flu* iniliPi h id \mo\.. or HiiLmum ftko cratn nr 
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Formosa and the'Pang-hoo group are uicluded in 
this province Area, 53,480 square miles, pop 
22,699,460 

FITHNEN (Dan, Fyen), the largest of the Danish 
islands after Sedand, is bounded on the W by the 
Little Belt, which separates it from TutDnrl ami 
Slesvig, on the N by tho Odensee Fiord, on tin 
E. by the Omit Belt, and on the S bv the Inttli 
Belt, and by the lsltud of Langiland, whuli is 
incorporati d with it in om eirelr, ni s(i/(, of thi 
kingdom Thf aiea of this prov mi e is about 12S0 
square miles, and the population nraily 200 000 
The coast is generally rugged and nuuh nnhntcd 
With bays or fjords, but the mti nor is 11 it < v i pt 
towards the south and wist whin tin n is a 
range of hills rising to about 500 li i f '\ hi I nnl 
which is will wutirvd by inn il sm ill ,tu uns, 
W fruitful md will inltnilul pioiliu mg abuiiduit 
crops of on ils liailiy oils, Inukwhi it, iyi 
flax, and hemp art /mini in 1 irg'r qu tntitu ■ lb in 
areriquind lm houu i onsumption Horn y is do 
largtly expoited Tin K hoi si s an m on it 
request, and 1 irgt iiurohits of tin si ininuli, and 
of a fine briiil of hound i itbh in mini illy suit 
out of tho is! mil 'Flu piounie of F is (Undid 
into the two b uhivn ks of (Idi nsi i uni Sundborg 
The piincip.il towns m Oihnsu (i) v ), Si induing 
(q v ) and Nybnrg (pop (000), a foitilud town on 
till' last roast, and the most dmet pint ot com 
munieatioii with Soiliud, md un morahli is hiving 
been tin suit of tin mnuil Dmihof, or nutting 
of tho Stitts, instituted m I >51 l>\ Vdihmar IV, 
mil tor tin mtorj guind m 1059 l>y thi Darns 
and their ulln s ovu the Sin di s 

FULAlkS fpiopuly, Fulln (sing Pullo), i ilk d 
also Fell mi (sing Bahllaniln), lullit iiulFuUm| 
tlio mini of a widilj ipn id mgin pi opli in Fppn 
Sfidan, rigmling whose ougiu thi n is nuuh 
diversity of opinion M Un liw ildt (sit Journal th 
la flat u h Ulnmilm/H/ti), 1 s f f \ul i p 2, it si q ) 
has cndi aiouri d to ioum.it tin m with tin Miliys 
m the far Kmt, but, uionlino to Di Firth, mm 
of his arguments un ot my i uiisiijiii m i ’ 5 1 1 l>i 

lSartli himulf is of opinion th it ‘ tin u un in i to 
In sought foi in tin) dim turn ot (Ik bit, but this ’ 
lie adds ‘itfus to m ig> whuli loi us l imi'npnl 
in lmpem tr ibh dukntss* I In F tustmuigi into 
the light of liistoij ibout thi bi inning of thi 14th 
e , when, is we li un fiom Alum u I! di ds //i/m i/ oj 
Sudan, two mi minis of thi tiiln Mint on i j * la 
gums mission fiom Alt Hi, on tin hmilu- of Sene 
gamhia, to tin king of I’m mi I lie unpoitmei of 
this uu nli nt lus m tin fut, tint it sluws tint 
m the diwn of tlnu hi tiny is his invariably 
been the tase m litu turns tin tours of the 
tribe was from «W to <ast md ilso, tint it the 
eaily iieiioil nftmd to, tiny will distinguish! d 
for that leligions li lining whuli still dm n tin, os 
than Afti i the 1 tth t sin 11 ssn e sw u ms of 
F appeirtohui lift tin kingdom ol Mi lie, ot tin 
mountainous region of Ftilulii, md to lino spn id 
themselves our tho gn iti r jn turn of tiuuu, 
"absorbing and incoqmr ituig mill thi nisi his 
difteruit uul quite distinet nitioinl ohments, which 
have given to thin cninimin ty i nthir varying 
and undecided ihar.ntoi ’ llime originate the ion 
llicting accounts of ti mlhrs, some of whom apt ik 
of the F is diflbi mg little ti om tin negroes, others, 
as having their hatuics md skulls cist m the 
Fanopean mould, while Bowen di >eribcs those of 
A orttbu as being some blnk somi almost white, 
anil ninny of a mulatto loleiur, vaiyirig from daik 
to very bright M my other tribes, w Inch have not 
been qiuto absoibeil bv the F, arc ytt so fu 
blended with them, that they have lost their native i 

850 J 


idiom altogether, and speak the language of tho 
predominant race, which is termed the Fulfdlde. 
The F are not all under one ruler, they are a race, 
not a nation, and have founded many kingdoms, 
such ns those of Sokoto, Gando, Timbo, Ac. Tho 
cudlfbs tribes helongmg to their stock are generally 
divided into four gioups or families, the Jel, the 
B‘ 11 , the So, and the Bert Most of them became 
i (inverted to Mohammedanism about tho middle of 
the 18th i , .mil in 1802, under the Imlim Othman, 
iiimmiueid a leligious war on tho surrounding 
pig ins, winch terminated prosperously in tho estab- 
lislimiut of thi gitat Fulah empire of SokotO 
OLliruin dud in a sort of fanatical ecstasy or 
midness in ISIS The F arc industrious and 
un Inn d to ti ide , tiny wink iron and silver, manu- 
liitim with git it in itmss utieles in wood and 
hnthir, md wi ive vinous durible fabrics They 
ait liy in tin most mlilhgent of the inhabitants 
of Sudan, anil luvi, besides mosques, schools in 
almost ill tin tr towns 

FU'L< "RlJ Vf m Md banns, is the prop or fixed 
point on wlnth i level moves SicLrvwe 

MTLDA, a iovvn of Germain, m the electorate 
ot Hi ssi Cissil, 54 mills south of Casscl, is 
)>h ismtly situitul on i using ground on tho nght 
iimk of tin puldi, i toiisidu ihle stream, which, 
mmg ti om tin wi lorn hist of the Ithongebirge, ui 
I? iv un, (lows no vaul through Hisso Gasset, and 
unites with thi 5 ■ rra on the Ilanoverim border, 
itti r i tom so of 1 10 mihs It is i pietty town, 
smimnnhil by nbl wills, uul his a market-place, 
two squuis, uul tight sulnubs One of the chief 
buildings is Un iithuliil, the fourth church that 
his him built on this siti It is a handsome 
modi in smutuii md emus tho shrine m which 
tin body of St Boujfuius was dipositid after his 
mm ill r by t.lu I n uns in 754 The other notable 
•'ll u 1 iini s in tin p il u i, fmun ily the residence of 
tin pimii bishops ot F , the ilmrih ot ht Michael, 
lonndiil m 822 i Lvmnasium, schools of ait and 
in unit ii tims, mid i public libr uy I has acquired 
i iiputilmn lm its linen m itiufulvuis, it has 
dsn ixttnsivi i tiblishimnts for the manufacture 
nl vim g ir nnl bin, withdyi vvoiks, tmueries, and 
wining J’op 14 000, mostly Horn m Catholics 
Hit pun one ol Fiddi, ot whuli F is the capital, 
tonus put of wlvitwis toimcily the grand duchy 
nt Fulda This tuntmy was unorporated with 
the gi md dm by ot l'nnkfurt by Napoleon in 1810, 
mil (iilnl to Prussia in 1815, but immediately 
nftoi wauls vv is midi ovir to Ilesse-OasscL 

FITLGOKA So Laxtihn’ i-iv 

FG LUlTJtlTKS (Lit , Julrpir, lightning), tubes 
fornnil ot vitnlnil smd, whu h are found in sand- 
binks, and m soils consisting chiefly of sihcious 
sand, uni ue attributed to thi action of light¬ 
ning melting uni vitrifying the sand. They 
wire iirst discovered in 1711 by tho pastor 
Hi ini in it M issel, in Silesia, and have since been 
found m many pints lint then origin was first 
pointed out by I)i Hent/i u m 1805 They are 
fiom a quirtoi of an inch to two niches and a half 
m di uni tv l, their internal suiface of a perfectly 
classy suhstince, hard enough to scratch glass, 
and to mve fire with steel liny are usually, but 
not itwajs, placed vertically m the sand, become 
nnrovur downwards, and somituncs divide and 
subdivide into branehi s--The effects of light ning 
sum to bo exhibited also in some places on rooks 
by vitrification anti tho production of a sort of 
ui mid, sometimes assuming the form of beads. 

FULHAM, formerly a v diage, but now a suburb 
of London, in the south of Middlesex, on the left 
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bank of ike Thames, six miles south-west of St the Marquis Osaoli, to whom, though 
Paul’a younger than herself, she was married 

FUXIOA. See Coot oer 1847 She took the deepest interest in the 

FULI'GULA. See Pochahd “ ause of *^f n . hb f^y - and durmg the smgs of 

Romt, m 1849, dcvottd berstlf with untiring watt- 

FULLER. Andrew, au eminent Baptmt minister, duity to tlie caie oi the sick and wounded In May 
and theological and controlersial writer, the son of 1850, she md hei husband set sail for Amenoa j 
a small farmer, was born at Wnkcn, Cambridge but a violent storm having arisen when they wore 
shire, February 6, 1754 lie received the rudiments mar the coast oi the United States, tho vessel 
of his education at the free school of Soham, and in , H ti Hc k on hire Island Beach, Long Island, m tbs 
his youth was pmuipally engaged m ugricultaril morning oi the lbtli of July, au«l a few hours 
labours In. his 17th >i’ar, lu Ixume a member of aftoi wont to jut con. Among thost who jicrisbed 
a Baptist chuicli at isoham, and in 1775 be was were |be M u<|ms and Marchioness Ossoh and their 

chosen pastoi of a eongngiteon at that pi ice* His cluU 

small stipend oi £21 per innum he i nde ivourecl to I ,, , , 

increase by kc< ping, first a mu ill shop, and then a 1 FULLER, Thomas, D I) au uniuent Liiglss» 
school In 1782 h. remmed to K.ttumg, Noith , lostorim md ehvmo,was born m 1608lat Aldwinkle, 
amptouslure, to tike the pistol iti of a i ongregation I Northunntonshuo, of which parish Ins father was 
there On the fenm itiou, m 17‘>2, ol tile Baptist k*r lie w is edncatul at Queens Lollege, Cam- 
Missiotiar> .Society bv Ur Unity, lnmself md eleven brielge, and giently distinguished himself by hw 
other mrniste rs, he w is ippointed its sicictuy, mil ■1*1*1 1 < ition to study He took the eltgciO of AB 
the whole of his futuie life was devoted tee the 1,1 lb‘24, uni tleit of A M in 1028 Ho stood so 
admmistritiou ot its alluis In 17’Hhe published ! high in the estimation ol his eollegt tint, before he 
a contreiv trsial treatise, e utitleel 'I In Cult outfit and j " " 1 y ( ais of ig<, he w is appoint, el te> St Beiltits, 

Soeinwn Si/tti m s uaminid and tu/n/mied in to Uainbiidge, ami aee]uniel gn it popularity as a 
(heir Muial Tnidmm (Lond hvo) This work w is , I»> “ he i Se.ou i/te i, In' was lollited to a nrebend 
attacked by Dr Te.ulimu mil Mi Kentish, nul F m bahsbniy Uathe ilinl, mil obtuned a fellowship 
replied m a punphle t, entitle el twemumnm Jndifn 1,1 bielne y Sussex College Hm first public ation 
mile (Loud 17 f »7, 8vo) His e.thei puncipil j.ublu i , w is i poem, t letltleel DaitiTt JJitnow, Sin, Hearty 
tions aic Tht Gosptl thow/i )l f( lij>stom , 1797), fr/Hi'fiimf* and JBanj J’umshminfa 8vo) 

and hxpvHitoi y J hit wav on (hi B n>L of i-> {2 Hi " ls ni xi picuntui 1*> tin mtory of Broad 
vola 8vo, Loml 1800) Hi w is t,Is<> llu mthor ot i ^ » Horst tslnn , imiilisln d Ins Hintonj of the 

a variety of singh s<imojis iu<l punplikts Tin I Jolt/ M m at Cunlnulgo m 1CM, and m 1040 
sensL', ba^acity, md tlioiou^ldy p» ulu il knowing , mno\id to London, wlioru bo was chosen Jooturer 
of mankind whnb tin so wn tint's djspliy, have ' ^ Hu Suoy (.buuli m tut Strind Tho aamo 
won foi F thf titli «l ‘the Fiuiklm of Thtolujrt 1 V* ir, bt w lh a inunliu ot tb( Convocation at 
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ill shop, ami then a! FULLh 11, Thomas, I'll) au nmuent English 
to Kette uni', Ninth ! lustomu mil divine,was born m 1608 at Aldwinkle, 
it. of i congregation ! Northunntonshuc, of which pnrisli Ins father ww 
J7‘12, ol the IsTeptist in tor lie w is educated at Queen's Oollt'ge, Cam* 
V himself md ele vtn ' bridge, and gie'atly distinguished himself by his 
teel its sicrituy, mil ipphe itiou to study He took the dtgreo of AB 
was devoted to' the hi 1(>‘24, mil tint of A M in 1028 He stood so 


pie ii hei Noon ifte i, In' was colliwei to a prebena 
in iSilisbuiy loathe ill id, mil obi uned a fellowship 
in iSieliu y Sussex Colic ee His first publication 
vv is i poiUl, entitle el Dm id t JJunout tun. Hearty 
[{i/tt I'fiiiut, and JDaiil J’unnhnunts (IbJl, 8vo) 
He vv is next piiHiutcd lo the iietory of Broad 
\\ liulsoi, Dorse thbile , published Ins H ittai if of the 

Holy 11 in at Cunbiulge m 101*1, anil m 1040 
linioveel to Lenielon, wlieio lie' was chosen lecturer 
it the Sivoy Climeli in the Strind Tho same 
ye ir, he w is a me inbei oi the Convocation at 


He died Miy 7, 1815 


e oil* i teel celitious ot i W» stminstei, anel one ot the select committee 


his works li iv i bun published, besides Amt ruin j appointed te> draw up new t moils for the better 
reprints, the first m 10 \ols 8\o, the second m government of the clinich During the civil war 
5, and the third m 1 royal 8vo A volume of , he idheicd lirmly to the loyal cause, and shared in 
his treatises was lcpuhlishod m Bohn's iStineluil d 1 * icveises In 104b, hovvivu, he was chosen 
Library, with a Mcmou by his son E 'a Mi/non l h etuie i, lirst, it St Cle me nt s Lanrg Lombaid iStreet, 
of the Itei Samuil Punn of I>u nuuijhaw is much , *ml ifte’rvv inis at St Brule’s A bout 1 (j 48, ho was 
esteemed as i rc ligious biogr iphy ]ire se nfesl te> the livino of Walthun, in Lssevt In 

I lie50, Ji, publiblnd i gtogi ipliie il aecount of tho 
FULLER, Sakau Mue.AWi Mau. iuiimw ( Illlly Jilu ;, t „ tll i, (t J r.t„„h Sn,hl of Paleetxn, 
Owou an Amenein lael> whose til.nts rii. in, , , lh , r „ n/llll , ,i llluj ( i (l i lc ,, wlth maps and 
vuluahty of ehai letei, and unf.mely de ith, give to U|(l /)/w ]; , s t ( „lI 1( t,on ol lne>s of 

her histoiy apeculeu meltiigie uiteie st wisbo.n 11uk1ui s | n U ,55, le, published it London 

at Cambridge port m M .ssae ln... Us, m 1810 LneUi m r, % , (%mh Umtun, of Pnliun, j,om th< jhrtk 
the car. e. lmr fith.e, e eveyo md member of rhl , f , h , r i048 (foho) In 

Congiess, she was e nlv and bo.o.igldv u.stiu.teel . 1( ,- s K(uvul th( , lnlll( , (lf (; lun f or( ], Middle 
m the classies It ,s i. ited th et be uie.ltOMV of S( \„ (1 lt tli , };<st e„at.on hi was remstateel 
her, while still i chihL that sin knew Hum i.itm , m hls )rlW of Sahsbury, of which he had been 
and Cieek thin halt tin piofessors At a very ,, ' d b th , ivi.awentarians He was also 
early age she had also■ n. u e gre at pm h.icn, > n, Kjl „ Ull ; lllj)hl[1 (xtr aordu,aiy to tho king, and 
French and Italian Utei the death of lui * »ther , n ,, 


lit Ins | rebenel of Salisbury, of which he had bee'u 
ilipnvtd by thi i’arl latnenLirians He was also 
ip]Kiinteel >iiL|ilain extraordnmiy to tho king, and 

, , , , . ue dee. DI) it Cunbrielgo by royal mandamus 

mps she became teiebei eel lairnnig, Sin Be.t,en, , J( <1|((l A ust j, lha 4 lnU p tt ] iv.nk, 

anil subsequently pill" qnl ot i se boo] at I lot n , \ U)U/ „,* f E,n,hnuf was pufilisheel at Lon- 
dence, Rhode Islan.) In 1850, she pubiishee a tram-. (lou ]n }h(j , ^ Valuable fen tb, mtorma- 
latfcu of Eckeimenus f on, n.aUoinvnth (,o„l„ , tmn , t u , nUln , 0I / provm.ul history, .t abounds 
She became, iu 1840, editor of the D,i>, a pcno.li-al Jn lll( , ral , lu( . al UI1M i„te, witty re mirk, and acuto 
instituted for the idiocicy and ebl e.sion of Iraus | obs ,, vtltlon ou lm „ aud nianricm A new edition, 
cendentahsm in Ainenea, mil lorwle eh she wrote a , , ltl r i low, ml. Afr.l 


institutca lor Uee vuv ,»c vey ami <u, eision oi i raus j f) , jS( , vat ,„„ ou lm „ atl(1 ma „„ ( . ra A Ilew edition, 
cendentahsm m Ami lie a md ior w). eh she wrote a w|th llls lj(l ,,rcbxeel, upi»e en d m 1810 (2 veils. 4to) 
number of admirable aitulcs eni ht.rituie and art i Hl ^ }JU and VmfaHf SuUft WLTe n published 
Her critique on (me. the , spec illy, m the second\ min(l in J8J1 Q uunt humour w one of 
volume of the Dial, has be en greatly and dese rveaUy ! )( ,, g ulwr charact, nstie s , but his writings are 


_ __ ■. r l l l ft j. y r 9 a t nuui cushbvih ioun s , emu aim wtiwuigo mv 

praised. ‘Nowhuc, says Mr Lmcrson, did Do.the Jll( n malkl b] ( ioT wisdom, imagination, and, 
find a braver, more inUli gent, or moie sympa- ! w ]|( „ oulsl)1Il demamh, even for pathos. ‘Next 
thctie reader’ Her Sumna, on the LaU* a vivid t(i sl , lK , u - sl>H <>,1, nelgc, ‘I am not certain 

a.J vnnixv. lie UUJ Till I 1 ( 1 cl hfill 111 ' . ' . ~ . - 


_ r 1 1 r 1 r it v 1 HI ill in I>T US, T n inmi , t urn ledMUU 

and truthful pictuie of pr inn life , was published in w)l( tll , r j ljom ls J, uJ1 , r> ) , 1Iul a]1 other wnterg) 
1842. boon after, she toeik 'har.a ot he htuary . duL-) , 1(lV tX e.in in rm tho seme and emulation of 
department of the aVtie iori 1 nhune In 1840, thf min( u 0U H, was incomparably the 

she visited England, where she made the acquaint- DJ|) ^ b Ilblbl(j thp 1(ast pr( , u d,cc-d great man, in 
Mice of Carlyle and other emme-nt men From au ti ,„ L b oast e<l of a galaxy of great men.’ 
London, she journeyed through France to Italy ^ J ° 

At Borne, she accidentally became acquainted with FULLER’S EARTH, a mineral consisting 




FULM Alb—FULMINATE OF SILVER. 


chiefly of silica, alumina, and water, with a little 
magnesia, lime, and peroxide of iron The silica is 
about 60, the alumina ‘20, and the water 24 per 
cant of the whole. It is ngarded as essentially a 
hydrous bisihcate of alumina. It occurs in beds, 
associated with chalk, oolite, &e , is usu illy of <i 


seas, m which its numbers are prodigious, breeds 
on the rocky shores of the FareSe Islands, Iceland, 
Greenland, Spitsbergen, ko., on the grassy shelves 
of the precipices, making a Blight nest or a mere 
excavation, in which it lays one egg It is rarely 
to be seen on the southern coasts of Britain, but 


greenish brown or a slate him colour, somi turn s i moi< frequently iu Orkney and. Shetland, where, 
white, has an uneven e irthy fraetuic, and i dull however, it is said nrvu to lm ed, although it breeds 
appearanu , its spicifii grinty is from 1 8 to 2 2 J in trre it numbers in St Kilda and the adjacent 
it is soft enough to yield readily to the mil, is islets of Borrcio mel Sou It fieqnents these isles 
very griasy to tin tomb, score, ly ulhms to thi 
tongue, tails to puns in wati i but dm s not 
it 


m v ast numbers, anrl is of great importance to the 
mbilntaiits of St Kilda, who esteim its eggs above 
become plastic It lias a nmuLibli pouci of | thnsi of any otbei bird, md seek them ni tho 
absorbing oil or gie. ise, md w is lormei lv vi tv mis h ^ most jitrilous in inner, discending by lopes from 
used for fulling cloth (si. WoiiiunMimuiiiij), tin iiuiimt of tin pimpice- Tin fulmars are also 
for which purposi it w is cotiMib icd so \ tin ibb lint v iln< d for tluii fe itlicis, foi then down, and for 
the exportation of it fiom Engl mil w is pioluhiti d 1 the n oil, ninth is one of tin principal products 
under seve re pen lilies, it is still used to tionsidit 


able extent The airnnil «onsum|>tion m IiigUnd 
is and to li iv e atom turn i xm di d (iO(KI tons It 


of St Kilda, mil is obtunul fiom tlieir stomachs 
'Pin old in said to tud tin young with it, and 
when tin y m i night oi iss ulid, gene tally lighten 


is found at Nutfnld, m u Itngiti in Sumy, m j thinisi 1\< s liy ills waging it It is amher iolouicd, 
cretaceous sti at i whin time in twoilistnut bids, and his i puuliar uul veiy disagreeable odour 
the upper one of i giei nisli e olout, mil 5 feet thu k, I hultti iis fuel on ill mini il suhst mi i s winch come 
resting on thi otlm, whnli lus i bluish tint, and is 1 in then w n giving m i vidmt pnfutnee to fat,and 
11 feet thick It is dso found m liulfoidslnn Not j di lighting in the lilubbi l of whiles 'I hey pursue 
tanghamshire, mil Kent, md on tin coidun lit in wh des to pn y on tin t lrihopods wlnih arc attached 
Saxony, Bolii mi i, mil m n \i\ la < "i ipi lli Then to thou, in imhiddul in thin ikm Multitudes of 
is i (onsiderablt cli posit id it it Uitli, wluii tin tin in soon gitlur it ounil i de id w lull, and they 
gremji of assoeiatid him aiulyillow c 1 lys and mu^ in so hold is to u 1 inte witliin i l< w yards of the 
has riciived the niirn of ‘thi Fuller's l uth nun who m i utl it up Whin food is abnml- 
Seru s ’ It is also found it M ivton, m .Scotland mt tliiyoftm gh , themselvi s till they an unable 

„„ l-t. , ,, „ r ,, , , ,, „ to Hy They foil >.i tin git isy ti at k of ,a whaler, 

l'ULMAIt,oi KiLMAK 1 hi REE (Pionlluun vnd, uuh til, sonu of tin in an dw yys in ittendance 
or hulmu ™s), a gin us of buds g. in idly lefei rut , „„ s , mlm(()lll( | y vi tu they puss north of the 
to the gull family (Lninht), md . imtamnig soim slutu f Kl IsI lIl(l „ uly t „ SUA . l)iy garbage tliat 
of the most btiutly on mi, birds Sec l.TliH ^ 1u tin own ovii bond K idol boys oft. u amuse 
The bil « not long, r than tin h. ad large, strong, I t ,„ mMhIHmi atlhl , thcm ,, y 1)H mh ot Lius and 
and flub.ylmdi.eal the upper mind.1.1. sudd, uly ho(llvS ,, ut(d Ulth , lt 

hooked at the point, the lown mmil.hle with lb. Anoth(1 S , RM , S (lt j, (/> ol /' Pa , l/lta ) exists m 
tip curved upw nils the tips of both in uidil.Us i tho p, (Ul||t 0 llul t h, M.muK Cak*Vs Goosf 

appearing issepuate nuies Inmly joimd to thi , a tl , 1)ln] of tlll south.ru He is, is 

straight put ot th. bill, which is moiked l.v . b0ImtlIIK , „ flll ,7ltn thl S imc genus 
longltiulin il grooves, the nostlils imlosnl mi. 


tube opt n at tlie e vtn mitv, md i vti lulmg ilono thi 
nelge of the upper iu mdibh r l In taw an ooi N ATI Vi 
pressed, the lund-toe liulimentua nine elm 



Noithom I ulnnr (PiocilUiria otaciali\) 

I 

The tail is short, md slightly rounded, the wings' 
ire long- The Common or N'oriiifkv F [P or P 1 
illaactlm) m a bud about tin sire of a dink, griy 1 
above, white bcneith, the head and neck June 

V_._ il IT « . M < il Tl >i f 


FIT'LM IN ATP OP Ml ROOKY, m PITL1H 
MKttCT T K\ (2HgO,(' + N,0,), is best 
j prepaid! by dissolving i jurts ot niereury m SC 
of nitric aeid of spi i lln gi iv ity 1 )1, without the 
ipplu vtum of In it, in a disk i ipibh ot holding 
18 turns tin bulk of the uid The solution is 
tin n to bi pound into i luge vtssel containing 
17 puts ot ah oliol ot specific giavity 0 830, and 
mmudntelv to lie u ti msftmd to the flask, 
wlm h is still toll ot nitrons vapours, ami with 
ivlmli it must bi will sh iki n, in order to effect 
tluii ibsoiption JilhiMsiinn eomiriences in a few 
inmiites, md soon bi mini s e xtn mtly violent, and 
nt tin s mu time tin ri is i di posit of metallic 
liiticiuj, wliuh is giuluilly re dissolved Tho 
ii letiim must In modi l ilod by the gi nliial addition 
ol 17 puts inori of ale oliol, md on cooling, crystals 
ot tin fulmnuti, amounting to 4 (> parts, are depo 
sited Tliise must In washed with cold water, md 
dned it 100 P liiiliiunute of mcriiuv forms white 
silky me dies lt liny' be handled without much 
dmgei when moist, but wlun dry, it explodes 
with v mleme wlun struck by a hard body, or when 
I tutu bed with nitric or stiong sulphinje acid. A 
j mixture of 1 pirt of this salt with 6 p.nts of nitre, 

1 or ot i parts of the fulminate, 5 of cliloiate of potash, 
j 1 ot sulphur uul 1 of ground gl iss, is employed as 
! the jirimmg of jieri ussion eajis It is applied as a 
I eliy powder, and is inode to adhere to the cap by 
, tht ipplication of a drop of shell lac varnish 

FULMINATE OP SILVER, or FULMINAT- 


white, the tail white, the bill yellow, the young i ING SILVER (‘2AgO,(’ 4 N_0 2 j, is prepared in 
brownish gray It inhabits the most northern ! nearly the same manner as the’>fulimnate ofmercury. 




PUtMlNtC AfclH-FUMARIAOE®. 


It ib more powerfully explosive than the lost named 
Bolt Even when moist or under water, pressure 
with a hard body will cause its explosion, and 
when quite dry, the slightest friction between two 
hard bodies produces a similar result 

The preparation of the fultmn itcx is attended 
with very considerible danger, and should be 
attempted by none but professed chemists 

FULMI'NIC ACID has never boon isoDtod in 
the hydrated form, but fiomtlic eomposition of its 
salts, its formuli eloubllcss is 2ItO,C 4 N„() It is 
thus isomem mill eviou ami 1 ulnnnic uid 
may be bepuatid fioiu tin oxide of nnieuiv and 
Sliver, and conihimd with otlur bisis, sudi is 
potash, and ill sink compounds an nunn or Uss 
explosive 

FULTON, Ibu mr itihbiifil \unin in < ugi 
neer and mvintoi born m u Lam ester, in l’tnii 
sylvarm m ITlo Winn a nn ri child, lit mini 
fested that fi,te for nut limns wlmli 1« cultiv itid 
with so mueli success in ittu life \\ lillt otliu 
boys ot lub igi litre engaged in pill In found his 
amusonn ut in visiting tin workshops oi Liuiistn 
When lu was ibout siuntitn ye us of agi hi 
set up is i puntti of jiorti uts mil 1 mdse apes in 
I’luladelphn hi mis so sueitsslul, tbit lu uol 
only huppoitid him ill md his widowul motlu i 
but was able, in i b \v \i trs to 1 ly by i sum sulb 
cunt to puritusi a small turn In 17M> he visited 
London,whin In pnisiudthi stndvofhis utiuuUi 
the tuition of his edibiihil louutiy m in. Wist 
lie tttti rwaids nsuhdfoi snnu turn in Diaoushni, 
and bin inn aitpiuntiil with tin Duki ol Builu 
water and Lord Stinhojii, through whose liiilm in c, 
as it would appear, his itti utnni w is tumid from 
lnsforraii pui suit to ini elnuins end 11 \ ll engini mug 
In 1701, lie was issouitul m a project to ituprovi 
inland navigition lie was driady fanub ir wnth 
tilt nlei of using stt am as a propelling power fot 
bolts About this tinu heinamtid i mu him foi 
spinning flax and mothii for miking lopts tor 
avhuli ht obtaiiud patents m 1‘itgliud in 17%, 
he published a trf ttisi on tin improvement of 
canal navigation 1'iom 17‘>7 to 1 SOt, hi re sub il 
m I’nris with Mi foil Itulow tin 4111111 ' in 
repicsentatne it tin Ki< ntli couit Dumig tins 
period, hi invented i suhniirim oi plunging boil, 
iailed i Voipu/o dts' nod to hi usul m nav il 
warfvu He undid tin itti ntion ol tin I' r. ik li 
govirununt to hi« mvintum uul Bonipirti tin u 
First Consid, ippointnl tnlncy Li 1'ltfi, pud 
Mongc as i commission to ex mum it 1st mil 
expiranents win muh in 1801 in the lnrlxmi of 
Brest Hi could easily distend to itiy dipth, or 
rise to the siiifm , uul wlnrc thin v is no strong 
Current, the bolt w is quite obi client to her helm 
while undirwatu On om oitasum he rein uni I 
m the tenpedo smril fnt In low tin suifiei tor 
meSre than font hours hut tin motion of the ho it 
while submerged w is n ry slow iml it was ele eily 
unequal to the st< mining of i staong euirent '1 lie 
French gin i rnnu nt dee lined to jntioinsi the pin 
ject, anef I 1 ' icupted in unititmn from the laighsh 
ministry, who also appointed i commis-non to bat 
the merits of his tmpulo lb appe irs howevei, 
to have received but little e nr oui igi mint, and m 
1806 he returned to the l mted fitites Having 
been supplied with the nue-sary binds by Kobe it 
Livingston, who had btm Ann man imbassador 
at Pans, F hael the satistutiou of piovmg, m 1807, 
that steam could bo applied to the piopulsum of 
vessels with entire success His iduev enn nt excite il 
universal admiration, and from that time stt mi 
boats were rapidly multiplied on the waters of the 
United States. His first boat, the Clnmont, made 


regular trips between New York and Albapy at 
the rato of five miles an hour, but thi# raw was 
soon increased by unproved machinery, F. bad 
married, in 1806 Harriet, the daughter of Walter 
Livingston In the midst of lus triumphs and 111, 
the height of las fame, lie elieel, on tho 24th 0* 
Fehruaiy 1814 Hi li ft four children 

(»thers hail pre \ loiHy cone five el the idea of using 
the power ut steun m nnugition, and as early as 
178') a steam boat 00 feit long, which sailed »fc 
the late of seven miles an hour, had been tried on , 
the' Foith uni l lydi ('anil and was abandoned 
through li u th it tin undid it mu produced by it 
would rapin' fin banks ni tin (.'mil Sis' S'WAM 
NwKiAimx This i x]ii lmient was known to F , 
but to luiu is umpn slum ibly due the i redit of 
being the first to emy the idea into juaction with 
complete sueiiss 

FUM, m, moii pioperlv, FUND the lirst Wing , 
tin Piutugiusi jiioniiiu i ition ot the wold the 
('him si I'liiiinx om of tin lour svinholical niu- 
unls supposed to piisule ovu the destinies of tho 
('him si i in pin lis iiipi u no e mdii ites an ago of 

unnt is il v ii tin Hu ndlmme of w hie h has extended 
tin om limit i ri it ion It is supposnl to miginato 
flora tin ill nn lit of fin uul to In luun ill tho 
'1 in lu ui’ oi Hill o) tin Fie i y Halo of the Sun , to 
Inn tin hue put of i pnnsi luiid qimteiH of a 
st ig, mik of t siiike'f hull's tul fowl’s fmehiad, 
down nl i dmk, dr Kgun s in uks, flu hick of a tor 
toisi fern oi i ,willow, mil hi ik ot a eoik, With 
biik, eliws md fe itbus of vaiimiH enUmrs red 
i lest md goldi n In ik It is ibout six i uhits high, 
iml ionus horn tbi hist In mystical language, 
it is tailed tin Li III lew in, oi ‘ m uidami of time,’ 
md it is suit to hi\i i tori head Idle In nv i n, e yeis 
hlu tin sun, luck like tht moon, wings like the 
wand, fnt like i nth, anil i tad liki tin planets 
On its body arc inscribed the hvi iaiditial vntiles 
Aicoidiug to some authors, it only in lilies on the 
woo tung tui, md ills tin seeds of tin bamboo, 
othcis ilesuibc it ns sw illovvmg small i,up Othei 
mounts s ly it i its no living nisut, uni tn ids on 
no ('lowing pi mt Its void is suii to be like a 
flute di uni oi i veil thumb i When seen, it is 
followed by buds \eeoTdnig to ('him si lustoiy, it 
Ji is oi' asion illy ippiued iml a 11 h britiil fi main 
flute pi yi i, n uneel Lurm yu, is i ml to Imve entieeel 
I it from lu inp with Ini mu i , ami then lied away 
I with it Liki tin plinmx ol the FgyptumB uiel 
| ioc ot tin Aialis, the bud in iy hivi bid ilnstoiieal 
oi i h m, Hubsi 1111« ntly ibs 1 i_iu i d by tn lion It is often t 
iipiisiidiel on ( lu in mi winks of irt limit l tho 
leu mot i gillm mout bud, iml is i lnbionlt leel on 
tin (Iiisms of in md um of i eirtun link It is 
| un lit in n 1 1 ley sunn modi .mi Lnghsli poets Kidd, 

/ i/sh,rtj of Chtwi p do? (’lung Is/i tung, 172 
, si 1 1 , Yui n kit n lay li m, 1 IS si • t 

I 1'U MADE m tin Liw of Lnghml, w is piopdly 
I smoki I u tilings, oi i i ustoiii n v piyimnt lor i very 
| house tint bid i dnhnm y oi file In nth 'i'lus tux 
I is mentioned ui Dome win is pud by i uslom to the 
' king toi iniyibiinmy in 11 i housi Ldwalet tho 
j lil n k Pilin' is fin) to li UI impose il a tax of a 
fjoii fm ivny In nth in liti I'limb ilominions 
1 I In lust >t diifoi y i u n tun nt on tin subject in 
1 I’ugl md i by l i uni 11 ( ui II i 10, wlicitby a 
j tex of dv on eviry In irth in ill houses paying to 
dirndl end poor w is print'd to the king for 
1 evci 'I lus tax wa u diolisbid 1 William and Mary, 
st 1 i 10 

IUMAKIACILL, a rntmal order of exogenous 
nlmts herbaci our, with a watery juice, there 
1c avis alte mate, much divi leel, the calyx of two 
ele uduous sepals, the corolla of four very irregular 



FTJMABIC ACID-^FUNCTIONS. 


petals, the stamens sometimes four and distinct, 
more generally snc and in two handles , the ovary 
free, ono-cellcd, one seeded, or many seeded , thu 
seeds having large albumen The F are regarded 
as in their botanical characters approaching most 
nearly to the Papavei acttcr. (Poppy, ice ), but 
their general aspect is very different, and they do 
not possess the saitn jiowerful properties Both 
the foliage and flowers of some havt consider 
able beauty Didytra epectafnlin is a well known 
favourite in gardens and green houses Mori tli in 
one hundred species are known, mostly nativi s ot 
temperate climates in thu northern hcmisphcu 
Several species of Fumarm and Con/iluln vie 
natives of Britain The Common Fpsiiroiiy 
{Fumana officinalis) is a very frequi ut w< ul in 



Common l'uinitiny (Fumana officmalit) 


gardens and corniii Ms, but of ratln r ill hi ill 
and biautifnl npjiouanit It is innual, and i ny 
of cxtnpntion while it springs up in ixcessne 
abundance It w is foruii ily inueh employed m 
mtdicini, having n high it potation is a tonic md 
dianhoittii, mil vlthougli disused in Bntun, is 
still esteemed m I nune is v icmiily in Rcorbutu 
affections, chrome eruptions, Ac Some of the other 
species of fimutoiy possess sinnlir pioputus The 
leaves have an lntmsily luttn salim taste 

FUMA'llIO ACID, known also is Bolctic Acid 
(2H0,C„Hj0 0 ), la ot fnqui nt ixuuunee in the 
vegetable kingdom It w is fiist obtaimd by 
Braconnot from a spi < iea of boh tus, and h is since 
been found in miny other fungi, in numerous 
lichens, in vanous sptcics if Fuinaria, in Cory dilis 
bulbosa, &t 

Fumanc acid may also be obtained, m association 
with malauc acid, by heating Malic Acid (q v ) to 
350“ F 

It crystallises m prisms, which hues very neid 
taste, are only slightly soluble in water, but dis 
solve rcidily m alcolml and etlur At v tempera 
ture of 102“ F, it \ olatihses y\ ithout fusing, and is 
converted into the mil me acid lire uly mentioned, 
which possesses the same composition as fumanc 
acid, lmt different propel ties If mal-eic acid is 
exposed for a long time to a tcmperaturi of 266“, it 
again passes into fnnnne aud, so that these acids 
are mutually convertible 

Kekulg has recently shewn [A nnalen d Chemic, 
1861) that both fumarie acid and in dario acid com¬ 
bine directly yvith bromine, and produce crystals of j 
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dibromo-succuuc acid , and further, that if fumanc 
acid be dissolved m water, and digested with an 
amalgam of Bodium, the nascent hydrogen from the 
decomposed water combines with the aoid, and 
converts it into succinic acid. Its compounds are 
of no special interest 

FUMIGATING FASTI US arc composed of 
various ingredients, which, by tbeir smouldering 
combustion, evolve agreeable odours The following 
n cipo for their composition is given in the Wurtem- 
berg Phnriruuopaia lake of benzoin and dry 
biRim of Fern, tach 16 parts, ot yellow Bondal- 
wood, 4 parts, of labdinum, I part, of charcoal 
irom lum tru wood, % parts , of nitrate of potash, 
2 pirts, and of muiilage of tragacantli, enough to 
form the imxtiiu into a ptvlt, from which conical 
pvstiLs we to lie mull by a small mould 

The ‘llibbon of Bruges’ is dso employed for 
nomitic fumigition in the simt mainii r as pastds 
It is ]inpiled is follow r llissohi two ounics of 
mtr iti of pot isk iu i pint of w iti r , ill this fliud, 
sti ip good undress' (1 lotfim tvpi, md lung it up to 
dry Pup ire i tuiLturi lomposiil of spmt, huf a 
nut, musk, liilf in outlet otto of roses, one drachm, 
iin/oin, foiu oitiKis, myirJi, liilf in ounce, orns 
root, half v pound Whin this tmetuu his stood 
for i month, dup the prtpired tape in it The 
tipi whin dticd is tit tor usi Light it, blow out 
tin fl mie , vml a t smouldcis, a trigrmt y ipour 
will rise into tt ur Fm furtlnr information 
on this and illn I subjects, sci 1’iessc’s Art of 
Pnjuvu nj 

FUMIGATION (Lit fumn/atio, fioni fumvus, 
smoke), the cleansing oi niedicating of the air of an 
ipaitineut by nu ins ot vipouis, employ id ehiefly 
foi tlu [impose oi detaching infectious poisons 
fimu clothing iuiiutuii, Ac Sic Comaoiom, 
IsmnoN Most of tin methods of fumigation 
lormeily i mploycd hue little i< il yalut, aud are 
to be look'd on ehu fly as giati iul to the smsis, 
as, foi mst im i, the burning of fiankinccnse, cam¬ 
phor, Ac 'I In n ally u tive piocisses aie noticed 
Ulllltr tilt utu le DlsINltCl VMS 

FTTNITIA'L, tin capital and the only town of 
the islvml of M uli 11 a (q v ), is situ itid oil the south 
Mile of the island, md consists dm tty of one street, 
extending for ibout i mile along thi shoie, and of 
uuineious struts and lines at right ingles with the 
main street mil leading up the hill which backs 
tlu town Its madsti id is open, aud its anchorage 
rocky md uneven F his a cathedral, numerous 
churches, and small convents, and is defended by 
lorn torts Fiom it all the produce of the island is 
exported 

FUNCTIONS, a mathematical term. When 
two or mme vambles vie combined with constants 
in an equation, and ait such th it a change of value 
of one implies a corresponding change of value of 
one oi mon of the others, then such variables are 
said to depend on, and to be functions of each 
other, mil the expression of the mode of depend¬ 
ent! is sud to be a function of such variables 
It such ui expression involves but one variable, it 
is s ml to be a function of one variable, if two 
are involved, to be a function of two variables, 
anil so on Thus sin a, c ax , log x, \f if — x* are 
functions of one variable—vi/ of x , e aje + Tan 
(ax f by), x v , are functions of two v anables, x and y, 
so si/z, a- + w + z J are functions of three variables, 
and so on. Functions are denoted by the symbols 
F, f q>, d, &c Thus F(i) means a function of one 
\ uri ibie, r, combined with constants or not, as tbs 
case may be, -^{xyz) a function of three variables. 
These functional symbols are general, and their 
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specific forma are the particular functions which 
onm from operation* w algebra, trigonometry, 4c. 

Function* are implicit or explicit. When one 
variable u expressed in terms of others, it is said to 
he an explicit function of them, but when all the 
variables remain involved in one expression, the 
function is said to be implicit Thus, 3 ? + y 1 — r‘ 
^0 is an^implicit function of two variables, but 
y = njr 2 - x? is an explicit function of one variable 
In explicit functions, the variable whull is expresai d 
in term* of the others is tailed the Hependmt 
variable, and the other* the tndt pendent \aiiablts 
4 Explicit functions an usuilly wntten m the form 
Zzss A x y), unpbcit in the form u - F(ui/:) —o 
Functions, again, aie aimbraical or transei'niltntal 
Algebraical functions are thus* which involve the 
operations of addition, subtr lotion, <fei , and of 
involution and evolution Tr inset mblit il functions 
are those vvhere th< operations symbolised tie such 
as e x , log o j , sin 1 , Ac 1 « , cvjioin uti il, logar 
ithmic, or circul tr Fuiutions, also, aio sunpli or 
compoimd according is they involve ora or si ve 1 il 
operations tj = sm 1 is a simple filiation, but 
y — log *m x is compound Further, fum turns 11 c 
divided into the continuous and tin disioutinu 
ous, the cirud it mg ami the pi riodie Continuous 
functions uro such as an subjict to the following 
conditions I As tin aariabli grvlually ihinges, 
the function must grielually ehiugi ,2 I hi lie* 
symbolised by the functionvl ihaiattu must not 
abruptly 1 hangc Circul iting funi turns in those 
whose values lie within cut an limits for ill values 
of the v iri ibh s 1 / Bin j is an 1 xamph it once 
of a continuous mil of 1 mcul iting lunctmu V 
function is said to be periodic whin it taki s tin 
form/"(a) = x, signifying th it if on 1 the opu ition 
/be performed a tunes, the ie suiting value will be 

mi mi 1 1 I - j - . 1 


x. Thus,/(r) : 


is a pe'rioilic function of tin 


third order For pci burning the ope ration indie ite el 
by/the second time on - ^ astlii variable, wi have 

f’(x) = jjj 1 _ r 

_-= — - , anel the thud tinu 

l — a- J 

vnsb&vaJW— —- . 
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calculus is a leceut growth of thi tiinsiind ( ut il 
analysis. Tin object of tin Dilterential t'aleiiliih 
(q v) is generally to asu.rt un the cliinges in fiuic 
tioua arising from the* continuous uul inhmtesim il 
Variation of tliur subjeef v imbles r Jbe obpet of 
the new functional ealculu* is, spi iking gem rilly, 
to investigate the burns of fuiutions md the a 
growth, when they arc subject to a continuous 
add infinitesimal ihangi as to form Vci orelmg 
to Mr Price (treatise on the Intnntr simal Calculus), 
as the diffiiential calculus mvestigites properties 
of continuous numhtrs, so dot, the new calculus 
tile properties of continuous functions , and as time 
is an integral calculus of uumlurs, m> there is ,n 
inverse calculus of functions Of the new cileulus, 
the Calculus ofVarntions (q v ) may hi eonsidcrtcl 
the mam branch. It includes, of t onrsc, the subject 
of functional equations Functional equations are* 
those in which it is required to determine from 
equations the forms of functions entering them 
e. g, what is the function of r and y which satisfies 
the equation /[x) x f(y) =J\ X +- y) ’ see article 
Oalotlus 01 Functions m the Ewyehpodw. Metro 
poliiana. 

FUJTD, FFITDIBro SYSTEM Fund 


(Lat. fundiu, ground, foundation) means a supply of 
money or a source whence money may bo Obtained. 
When we speak of ‘the funds' in this country, 
we mean that great organisation for buying and 
selling the right to become a public creditor, And 
receiv e a sliai 1 of the interest of tbo national debt. 
Sec Due i, Nation m When money has in this 
country bun borrowed for public purposes, audit 
has him found that it cannot lie* repud as a ton* 
poraiy loan, the resolution to hold it as a perpetual 
loan at a certain interest lias been oalloel ‘ funding’ 
it, anil hence we read trom tinio to time that 
ce rtaui 11Idigetions vvvie converted fiom floating into 
funded debts 

FUND, MNivisc, a plan piusucd fen a consider¬ 
able period loi the put pose of coUeeting money 
foi tin piymi'iil ol the iiitnmd dibt of Qreat 
Britain It was bigun m 171b by Sir Robert 
Walpole Ceitiun taxis winch had puviously been 
lud im for limited pencils vvue then loiidcred per- 
jie tu il, for tho pm jiose of p tying the interest of the 
funded debt Tiny proeleunl mmo than enough 
foi tins jiurjiose, mil tile sm plus was laid aside, that 
it might inuiiiiUalt into a bind foi extinguishing 
tin ihlit It imitated to openti well, since, in 
1728, ith 1 it h id 1 xi iti d foi tvv 1 lv 0 y eais, debt was 
vvijiiel oil to the extiut of 40,(>48,000 It was not 
obseived th it, during the wiping ofl, m vv debt liad 
be en i re iti el to ibeuet the* s ime exte lit, so that tho 
nation was just m the position in which it would 
hue bun had it lieithi i boiroweel mu repaid It 
is supposed tint hii Kol 11 it may have seen the 
f ill 11 y of the mnking fund, mine 111 17 12 ho took 
hilt 1 million fumi it to meet the expenditure of tho 
Vi ir, instead of l.using 1 m w loan It was in 1786, 
how 1 ver, that thi system was established on a 
great si lie by the youngi 1 Pitt, who, notwithstand¬ 
ing las gn it practical abilities, was entirely misled 
by the the one s id l>r I’m e in his w ork on Annuities 
r Iho systim eimtinnid to be eimiluetid on an 
enoimous seali, until another student of economy 
and figuris conclusively jirovul it to be usiless, 
tins w is accomplished 111 1811 by Dr Hamilton, in 
his Iiu/nui/ tomtmint/ th ltrn tool Prot/rms, the 
Hulnnptwn and Pi tv nt hUth, and the Manat/ement 
of tJtf National In fit of (/not Untam Thu fallacy 
wimh Dr Hamilton shewed to piivule a sinking 
fund r,ov b< hist txplunid by a simple* example 
Suppose that one nquires to borrow XJOO, and lays 
by l") 1 yeai ei a lunil to piy it up with Accu¬ 
mulating it compound intercut, this fund will pay 
luck Hie lorn in iliout iifti 1 n years The borrower 
will, hovvi vt r, gim no more by thi process than if 
hi paid the Xi a ye ir to Ins creditor, for his debt 
would be diminishing to pri cisely the same extent 
as the fund to Jiay it off would be increasing 
Suppose tint while requiting only £100, the bor- 
rowei rusts £200, and lends out one of them, 
itcumul vtmg tin interest until till whole amounts 
to X‘200, the bon oner will no doubt be receiving 
interest on £100, but In will In at tlie same tune 
pivmg interest on £200, mil hi would ri pay his 
debt at the same lost and with more simplicity 
if, insti id of borrowing the second hundred at 5 
jiu uni, lie jiuil mu Xi a year to his creditor. 
In these 111 stim is, nothing is lost by the sulk¬ 
ing fund But HMppom that in thi last case the 
cri ditor h tel igreed to lend the £100 at 5 per cent., 
but 111 consider ition of the greater risk, would 
not It mi the £200 at le ss th m b ju r cent, while the 
borrow r can only gi t 5 per 1 * nt for the half which 
he r* lends— here the tr inunction would cause a dead 
loss of £2 a year over the plan of repaying by 
instalment* This was exactly the case with the 
British sinking fund The more money the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer wanted, the higher were the 
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terms demanded by the lenders, and the addition to 
each loan for setting aside a sinking fund increased 
the rate of interest paid on it 

FUNDAMENTAL BASS, in Mimic, is tin root 
or fundamental note of the harmony See Hap mom 
FUNDI, or FUNDUNGI (Paipatuvi in!,) a 
kind of gram much eultnated in the Mist of Able t 
It is allied to the indicts, and still more m irly l" 
some of the kinds of gran cultivated lit ludn Su 
Paspalum It is whole scum and nutritious uul 
has been recommended to attention in Britan u i 
light and delicate food for mv ilids The. n etivt s e>! 
Western Africa throw it into boiling w ite r, pour nil 
the water, and add p din oil butlei, en null Hv 
Europeans ami liegiois in Siena Leone, if is mm li 
used with stewed meat, aid some times nude into 
porridge' with milk 

FUNDY, Bay eu, an am of the \tlaitu, m|ui 
at>'» Novi Beotia tioui New Bum vink aid the 
&t ite of Millie With ill uerige lne idtll (it ii 
mile's, it extends ISO miles in length tiom noitli 
east to south west It lorks it its lie ul into 
two inlets, the noitlum, e died Chii'mcto l-iv aid 
till southern, Minis Cliinml, which in eluiehd 
by nitrow links of laid born the (Julf of St 
Lawmice Along its 1101 til west side leckonmg 
dovvnvv ads, it leeinestln St folia, vvlueli is tin 
prmeipil mil of Nivv Brunswiik, and tin St 
Croix, wlneli, tillough its eutire couise, tonus the 
mternition il boumlniy 'I h<> limitation lsjeiuleied 
penlous by tin pieulnutv ol tiie tides, vvhuh lit 
said to me uul fill tally 70 fe e t 

FUNERAL EXPENSES, m Lvvv If limited 
to the digue aid oil dity of the eh cease el turn l d 
expenses are i privileged debt illovveel be fine all 
otllel debts mil ihliges both ill I ngl iml (! hisl 
202) uni in Se otl aid (St in iv C>, !) II tin putus 
primarily Ji ilile ncgleetthe elutv of giving elm lit 
burl il to the d< lei a hti luge l m ly do so, aid c 1 am 
leimburscnu nt out of his e fleets bifou ill otluis 
having right, w he the r he irs oi i \ee alms The imoiint 
of expeiiditmi vvhuh i emirt of 1 ivv will eonsnhi 
reasoiulile v iru s sue ntiie 1\ with tin e m nmstam <9 
that it is needless to itte nipt to define it otluiviise 
than by saying tint it must In in iieoielmie' >v it Ii 
common custom and common sense In Scot! mil 
it is lulil (Ben h'111,111 1 Lina, Nth Eebruay 1S2.?) 
til it mom mug ten tin widow uul such of the clnldtcn 
eif tin eleeeised is well pte se at it the fmnrd is 1 
valid ehiige, but the live lsi is tin 1 ise 111 Engl mil, 
it having been duuleel (lolmson 1 Biku 2 C and 
P 207) tbit the widow his no el 11m ten numriiuiLs 
either agunst the executor en the eieebtens e>t her 
huabind All ilong the ie> see ms tei h i\e been lithe 1 
greaten libel ilitv in this m itte 1 in N otl uul thin in 
Englind, when Lotel Holt held tint nntliing vim 
allowable ngniist 1 ciediten xeept lor the eolhu, 
ringing the bell, p 11 son ami cleik (1 s elk _’%) 

FITNEKAL RITES The me tliods ot disposing 
of the d'ad hive been so Vilnius, uul eoiunibil 
with so nt iuy ttrctnomil obsuvanes die t ite el by 
affection ii'ligiems conviction or stipe istition, tint 
1 full 1 onsule 1 ition ot the sublet woulel otuijiv 1 
volumt Lnde'rtlu atule Hum will In tunnel 1 
dcseujition ot tin jiruu lpil modes ot mluinent, mel 1 
the ueompuiy mg tune 1 d utes ot the indents ! 

With the spread of Clmstmuty c 1111c the theoions j 
intent mg of the tleatl with nlumnis et icinonials | 
melic itive of hop* s of a blesst d le sum e tion Fiom 
tht moment eh tie \th until intiiment, thee boely is 
tin object of sole 111a iiremonul in tlie Reimin 
Catholic Church Vt cleith, a crucilix is pi iced | 
in the hand 01 at the fu t, and holy w ater is | 
spnukleel The chief funcril rites aio solemnised j 
m the church, into which the coffin is borne anil I 
M8 


K ’ I on a bier Throughout France, the Nether- 
and continental Europe generally, the ordinary 
cortfege of a funeral is a hearse with a bier, on 
which is the coffin, covered with a pall, followed 
by < umages all in bl ick, with black horses. The 
sime airangement is pursued m England, but the 
i heai se, sometimes over elccorate'd with dark plumes, 
| is closul instead of lxing open In the more com* 

1 moil e lass of funerals, the coffin, shromled in a 
'pill, is borne on spoke s, or on the shoulders of 
I In inrs All the ittunl aits are 111 black A certain 
1 1 tuple tte is to pill be irers (parties who hold ribbons 
ittiched to the pall) is observed, the relatives of 
the' ele ee ise d tilling their j 1 Lie 1 in arest the head in 
(lie elrgrei ot 1011s mguunty, and the same ariange 
liu nt is mnmtuniiL in lowuing the coffin by cords 
into the grive Only m exe e ptwn d eases arc bodies 
put 111 )e iile n eoilins aid eh posited in vaults, the 
eoiiinnin sen e of tin people now v]i]iieeiatiiig the 
propriety eet allowing eclipses tei dissolve' anil nungle 
vutli tin 1 utli ot tin giave and fur this pro¬ 
file, the numerous new eeirntenis offer fieditie's 
Sluttish I’li sbyte mns, is is the e ise* with some 
English ill scute is have no funeral service unless 
we iiekon is sin h 1 pityei, aid oee isionally the 
11 uliiig of a ehijitei of >Se 1 lptuie, bv a clergyman 
be hue (In body is borne fiom the house, but in 
other 11 spccts the Se Rish ii'ieuunnal differs little 
fiom tin I'nglish 1 m iIv, in the ease ot import 
int peisemiges, the e irsi w is tiieeifled by a class 
of uiulutikeis mm to elc a the way, ehsignatc'd 
seeee/ees nut gumjiln on linn tin so last bearing a 
poll shioiuhel it tie lop veith black silk, called 
1 gumpluon ('/an fain in , 1 banner), bung a relic 
of an me 11 nt In 1 lidu eeie memial , but tins custom 
his in lily, it not iltogilhei, disappeared At 
("notch film i its, tin re lit ivis, met in some cases 
tin tileads ol tin den ise el, we ir white e imbnc 
i/iipr/s it tin vvusts Till within the piesent 
century, time w is a pi utue ot giving a scries 
ot ivpensiM 1 nil 1 1 inline ids to guests at Scottish 
lunetils, bi ginning with tin hiknakr, and ending 
with tin e/y i tbfif (ilii.n), but ill this is gone, ot 
in lily so Pin giving of costly elite it immtuts was 
not, liowivei eonhinel to Scotland, 01 to Ireland 
liking its rise in men ut customs which vvert 
pc tpt tinted by the \nglei S ixons, the pi ictice of 
consuming nn it mil drink m a species of gloomy 
hstiviU it tuner vis w is eonnnem in England, and 
tamed to m 1 \ti ivagant length it the' decease of 
jut sons of distinction, on w hie h oct asion Doles (q v) 
wen dso gLMu It hid even its counterpart in 
the usiges ot the ant 11 nts Tht nt‘lro<J< ipnon, or 
fumi il bimput, is mentioned by Lucian and 
En 110 It w is alvv ws cJebritcil in the house 
ot the nearest 1 < 1 itue of the deceased, anil 
Demo tliems, tin pvtnot orator of (Irecie, tells us 
111 his Oi it mu, On I/in Cionn, that the iclatives 
ol the' i vvlieiwcre slam at Eli w-ioneia, weie entei 
turn el bv lam m lus own nunsion, as if he wore 
the man t kinsnnn of the tdlen heroes The 
mli ‘tlii/mon is often ripresinttd on funeral monu¬ 
ments 1 01 some unions information respecting 
old film nl 1 ntt it mime nts vve refei to Brand’s 
I v/mhii J iiln/nift, s, 1 elitcd by Ellis Without 
lo'iu t is ug mis decmuni, funeral arrangements 
hive be ini grt itly the ipeiitd 111 most laigc towns 
m Lngl uul and bcotl mel by’ means of funeral- 
ee mine tmg establishments belonging to societies or 

]Hjv ite sjMulators W o 

1 l XFKIRCHEN (‘Five Ehurehes Hungarian, 
/’ii-), m lmpoitant tevwn ot Hungary, capital of 
tin county of B.arauva, is situated on the southern 
slope ol the Mtcseg Mount 1111s, near the (Slavonian 
boundary, 105 miles south south west of Peath. 
It is the seat of a bishop, and is one of the oldest. 
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aa well os one of tlio most pleasantly situated 
and beautiful towns of Hungary It formerly 
possessed a university The most important of its 
buildings are the large and imposing cathedral, 
the bishop’s palace, an Italian structure, the 
• town-house, lyccum, gymnasium, seminary, and tin 
churches, which an uunitrous and beautiful It has 
Important tannenes, woollen and flume] weaving 
and mlk-spinuing , produces wine, fruit, md tobacco, 
has coalmines md nonwoiks, and i lluiuishiug 
trade in hogs and gall nuts Pop 11,900 

FUNGI, an older of ue otvhdonous 01 uypto 
gamous plants, eontiumig i very gu it mimbet of 
species, neuily 5000 being known, whilst it is pmb 
able that the whole numbei existing is veiy iumh 
greater The y me amongst the lowest ioims ol vigc 
table lift, and sonn natui dints ot no me m rt putatum 
have enteitanud the notion tint tiny spung into 
existence m eirtiin cnumisl intis, not fiom goims 
previously existing, hut tiom i minus i ipabh ot 
organisation, ortiuough e hinge s in tin tills ot limit 
highly oiganiscd plmts, md of mimils in stitci of 
disease oi ot dec ty , in opinion winch, howiin, is 
molt gunially lejeetid is h iv ing no louinl ttioii in 
accurate eibsuv ition, is not necessity to e \phin 
the readmess with which ccitcin lun^i Jmost iu\ i 
nably spnng up in ccitcin cm must lints tiom 
which is do lvni tin iliui iigunnut in its fvvom 
as opposed to ill Uldo^v ot Iscc it illic il flits md 
as ruideitil lmpiolnliU by tin dmnd mt piov ismn 
which ill tin iimgi possess loi tin [it ijii til ition mil 
diffusion ol tin spuiis I ungi in cilhiln [>1 lilt , 
the cells hoiih linns clon n itcd mi is to luioiin 
filaments 'J he y consist oi i tlmlhis which spu ids 
in a matux, md is nouiislud by it, mil fi nil 
which stuns in tiuown up into tin an, lit iun_, 
tlio flue title ation Pin oi ms connected with 
fructihe item an oitin the pum ipxl put ot fung' 
and the thallus xuy sm ill, consisting ol i tew 
cottony tint uls, oi < lost ly c onip u tul tills, oi even 
altogetlm undisct rmhli Not unlit tjut utly, liow 
ever, till pioportum ol tin th tllus is eonipui 
lively great, md m i m umst un t s linf n mu ildt to 
tile development ot tilt or ' ms ot fiuetiln it loll it 
extends itself gi< dly in the mitiiv, is in the e isi of 
Dry Hot, Kigot, &i (i| \ ), mil I vui ot tin e oiiimem 
mushiooni 'Un th illns ot imiu is e dhd iiii/i'tniin 
(Gr, mt/ltx, a mushroom', ml in imisliiomits md 
Home othci kinds is turtln i populiily known i-. 
the ijnii« Fungi lie m it 1 x iclitcel to ilg i mu! 
to lu liens, but dillu limn botli in di living tin n 
nourishnn nt fi mu tin e irth m limn the bodies upbu 
which they glow, not timi tin me limn by vvlueh 
they arc surrmnnkil They dillu dso imm Inin ns 
in then gun rilly much sottu substauct mil thin 
fugacious character , also in be mg cjuitc destitute of 
green gianulcs ( ipitulto ) it tin th d lies, winch ate 
characteristie of that mdu Unyditlu troni dge 
Ill jot living limncrse el in w itu m nthe i liipiiel, hut 
producuig tlnn huctifu ition m air J he lowest 
forms of fungi, and tin lowest loims of aim, an 
sometimes, hovvcvu, not tihily distinguished, mil 
the mycelium ot sonn fungi iscipablc ot spit tiling 
Ul a liquid, and assuming i moditiul apptaranci 
extremely resemhlmg tint ot some ilga It is 
supposed to he the pit sene i of the ntt/erhum of 
certain fungi which nukes li pirns ‘niotln ryand 
to a similar cause is isenlnel the lopiness of the 
dough in some bakehouses, an evil not easily cured 
—From other plants in gene i al, fungi diflt r in the lr 
chain cal composition, winch is teiuarkably mtro 
genous, and assimilates them to animal organisms , 
whilst unlike other plants, they do not absorb car- 
home acid from the air, and give out oxygen, but, 
lilra qnimaU, absorb oxygen, and giv e out carbonic 
wad, so that some naturalists have proposed to 


constitute for them a distinct kingdom of feature 
intermediate between the animal and the vegetable. 

Fungi ai t' v e ry v arums in size, many being scarcely 
visible without i microscope, whilst others aro some 
feet m di muter livem tno same species, however, 
often exhibits great vmety, not only in si/n, but Ml 
other particnlais, ae conling to the eliflcrent mrounp 
stances of its yniwth causing great dilhculty to the 
botanist, whilst blither elithculty ansi's front the 
modiln itunis of inipi'iteetlj ele v elojiexl mycelium, 
of which luinv spuuous genua have been consti¬ 
tuted V qi< it iesimhlnnie in geiieiil appearance 
to fungi is sonn turns exhiluteil by disease'll portions 
of It IMS, &e md by tile hi in turns cuuscel by the' 
ittvcks ot insuts W lit n the spine (see el) of a 
fungus ge minutes, it Minis out laduting filaments, 
w hie h gi in i illy in tin h and inti 11 u t, anil portions 
of this mveeliuni iimeived to anothei fav'ourahlo 
situ ition, glow tin ie, so tint fungi in piopagite d by 
this mt ms as higlui ]il mts iu piopigiiteel by their 
tula is oi by the division of tin u roots The tungi 
of simplest strut tun in lowest oigamsation eonsist 
of nothin ' mull, w In n tin y hau ie ae heel then fullest 
th v i lopmt lit th in m ism s oi spin) mil vl cells, spines, 
hie living up into i tine piiVlihi, is in Holm ot the 
sm ill jm isitu s]n i n s vv fileli an vny inpirioilH to 
nun iSoine time s these tells in mute el into jullltl.il 
tine ids In spuus ol iitlni liighe I oi g iiusitioil, 
the pi mt i oiisi Is nl jointed tine ids, but the sports 
Hi ten me d in Uu enliioiil ti rnun d joints, and aro 
ihsp< iseil by tin it biustmg In the higlui kinds, 
tin s|)iuis in pioitiie t el in oi on pi cull u tirgauH of 
e xlu un ly \ minis sli ipi md i b 11 u t< 1 liiM>im,aH 
pull lull e, tin wlioli mtiiioi ot tin )il mt is filled 
with tin fine till! it mil In igims, boh ti, mole Is, 
&< , tin fnu title ition tills pi n i on i [iviticular 
nn inbi un, i [nil of Un external sui f iu ol tile 1 
plant e ilhil the I i/iimninii, vainmdy situated (m 
mines oil the untie I soil ot tin /iiIiii s or mil), 
Un i xti ut ol wlinli is often giudly me leased by 
w tinkles, pi it i s oi i/il/s, juts, jion s iki 'lluso lot iu 
Un higln st eliv isioii ot tungi, e ilte el lli/nii noimji <J< s, 
in tin sysbni ol Inns, tin gu ite t e ontiin ntal 
luthoiilv in mycology, is tins eh p ul me 11I of but my 
11 sonn funis tiinnd I ’« i lu b y, w Im, wjt limit any 
ns u in il, oi i upn s Un fu f jilui unoiig tin myio 
lo_isls o, l,i 11 un, divide s fiil)_,i into I wo * i lissi » , ’ 
tin lust elisn not lining tin spoils emloHcil IU 
tubular sics (mo) oi venules, and e out tilling the 
‘ nidi i s’ II t/nn iimm/i 1 1 < (tg u n s ; boh ti, &e ), Unihto- 
>mti ih \ ([mil bills, hi ), (’nnionii/iilm (uut, smut, 
he ), Jhifihomijiih- (mould, mildew, /lo/n/hs, will inn, 
hi ) tin see emd el isi containing two oiele is, A y<v 
mi/ntix (morels, truffle s he ), in which the spoil's 
ait. elilimtily uiinged in run, uni Pln/somiji ihx 
( iinn kinds of mould, [dints which grow on la¬ 
menting siibsttnces, md hojih ol the minute pi sis of 
cultivated pi Hits) m which the spons u< in vesicles 
without ih hiiiti an uiginnnt 

Fungi go in rally grow in d imp situ dnnn, hut theie 
aie in mv wlinli oieui e bully on ill y soils oi oil 
dry Mibstiueis, mil sonn ippt u m tlnn greatest 
pc ilection in tin fun st minim i we vtliu, although 
mmy ire most dnnnlmt in tin cnlde i md moistir 
si i ,c h ot tin ye ii 11 h e i be e n commonly asserted 
tbit tiny abound inoii in the iolder paits of the 
wot Id thill within tin tioples, hut it is not improb¬ 
able that this opinion has its origin muely in imper¬ 
fect observation ot tiopicd S[ieacg The extreme 
lajndity ii then growth, tin bnofinss of their whole 
existence, the re illness with which they [iaas into 
eke apposition, anil the ehlhculty of [ircsLrvmg moat 
of them m a foim tit for examination, have been 
rcat ohstae les to tlicir scientific study It is known, 
ow f ve r, tliat some species are of very wide geo¬ 
graphic distribution, whilst others are comparatively 
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very limited. Some species grow in earth, others in 
various kinds of putrescent or fermenting animal or 
vegetable matter, many in decaying parts of trees 
or on dead wood, others on diseased animal and 
vegetable tissues, &( It amiears to be the office of 
many of them to hasten the docomjHisition nt annual, 
and more particularly of vegetable substanc cs Souk 
of tho muinte kinds appear to In the cause of disc asi 
m the higher kinds of plants which tiny attack, ind 
are formidable to th< f irnic r and the gardi m 1 
Some arc m like minim distmitivi to animal lib, 
as m the case of thi Must udiiu (q \ ) os Silk wonn 
Hot, and certain spicue of B/ihima winch grow 
from living caterpillirs Sto KMoinvns 

Some fungi an n mid dilv phosphorisu id Tlim 
the undeveloped iinulmni o) souk kind piodum 
a very hi autilul luminosity in some Girmm rod 
mines, and a spun i of ig irn t ii/rinao, (Innlntn ( 
growing on pilirii m In i/il, slum s brifhlly m tin 
night Ai/nrirut nluii nu, i nitin ol tin south of 
Euiope is also Imninoiis 

The ( hemn d ex mini it ion of limgi > n 1 >I m 1 u u 
quantity a sulistuno talhd A ««</<«' wlinb, how 
evil, is now ngirdtdns ion listing ot iillulosi mil 
fatty mitti i, sin ill of In i nit/01'1 nous Mib->t er < c 
an acid callid Puin/n Ami, 1 kind ot mu 11, Ai 
Tht poisonous piopertiis oi soim in iMiibid to 
ill nlkiloid eilliil l niiniitiin Otliits ippiat to 
owe thi ir pononimh ihirietir to m soul loll 
till fliibst out \1 mv ol tin mu illi i fungi in 
lliqioitaut hi 1 use of tin ui|iiry whuli tiny < him 
to crops, timber, A< A ti w spinis it< usid rn 

miduini, ot whuli the only 011c nally inqiort ml 
is El got of 11 y i Dm or two m nsi d 11 tmili r 
(see Ammiih | Moxi (4 v 1 A< l'ln tnmkc pio 
dined by binning tin dust (spon si nl npimd 
puff* lulls his mirthitii propi itn 1 mil is usid 
for stupifying bus I’dIi//i >1 n\ u/hojhom/s < lit m*o 
slices ill ikt s tin lust ol 11/01 shops but tin 
duel tumoniu il use ol tumuis fin load, md m tin 
loan 11 f n tine ot lln min 1 ilh il Jvefihup (q v) 

JCdUih t’linqi M my fungi of flu sub nidus 
If >/mr nowyn h (In-tii otm/ii h s, ind I stouiyi <U s m 
(dibit md sons of tin in in itnuh istuniid is 
clcluuies whilst in iiimy (oimlrns tiny constituli 
an import mt put ot tin tins I ot tin people In 
Britain, yclv few in usid linin' ot tlui e spuns 
which at< most 1 sti 1 nu d 011 tin conlinent ot buiope 
bmiig uttuly disu'iidid uni unhid dassui 111 
popul n utmiition with to id stools is poisonous 
Thu tnith ipjs us to be not th it the gri itt 1 nuinbi 1 
arc poisonous, anil only a iov edible., but thit tin 
noxious spuns m compuitiydy f.w.the piiuupil 
diingi r arising (loin the sumluity of some of the 
poisonous and sons of the ubbh igam* nul trom 
the liability of sons ot thiMitibh yneusto ucjuiu 
jsusonoux propel ties 111 pirtnular situations mil 
1 livmnstaini a This is notably the eas. with thi 
conunon mushroom ( Ai/nuiut imupr-trit.) which is 
far mure gent tally used in Bntain thin anyothu 
edible fungus, but ol which »mii \ 11 ntns aie 
unsafe, ipparently in oraisiquince’ of the cucuni 
stances of thtir giowtli Emm the nmikcts of 
Home and othei eitns of Italy, where numerous 
species of fungi are oxtonsruly sold, this species is 
rigorously exdude d So important on artuli of 

food artj fungi in Italv that in the maiket of Home 
alone they arc suppose el to be sold to tho \ alue of 
iliout 4.4000 a ye.ir For weeks, both in spring anil 
in autumn fungi form thi principal anil almost the 
sole food of multitudes of the poor in Italy, Ger 
m uiy, and France, and besides those w lndi ore eaten 
fresh, guat quantities are used dried or preserved 
m oil, \inegu, or brine The soaking of fungi in 
vinegar or brine takes away the acrid qualities of 
some which arc dangerous when fresh, aud renders 1 


I them perfectly safe. So valuable are fungi esteemed, 
that some species are frequently cultivated. The 
cultivation of the Common Mushroom (q v.) m 
familiar to us m Britain, but other apeciea of 
A (jtincwt, liolrtm, &c , are plentifully raised in some 
parts of the continent of Euiope, by watering the 
ground in pi ice a appropriate for them with water in 
yvliu h matuie pliuts abounding in spores have been 
bruised, others ire obtained by merely placing in 
fiyoutable cncumstames substances in which their 
spins 111 alnaily (untamed Thus, a species of 
/' 0 / 7 /mnn, nun h istiimi d, is proeured in Italy by' 
moisti mug 1 porous stone (Ital, Pietra Juntfluua) 
ovci whu h a little i art 1 ! has bet nscattered, another 

puns ot J’uh/piji 111 by slightly charring and thpn 
w itinng blocks ot tin wood of the common hard , 
1 S[k 1 n i ot 1 i/d ram by cutting oft and then 
wituing tin lu ids of 1.1 u k poplar tre’es, and 
mot Ik 1 .1 i/an'Ms, by )>1 u mg Hie grounds of collee 
111 i 111 must mu s i luuu tbit for its groyvth 

It is 1 common notion but uttiily destitute of 
Immd it ion, tint cl mgi rous tunco may 1 » ebstin- 
gni-lud tiom tho yyhiili d is mIi to eat by their 
diM oloiti mg 1 d\ii spoon it tiny m stiriidwith 
it whilst tin \ in l.< m_ looletil Noi is gieater 
(li pi mil m 1 to lu ].l uid ou the lulcthit the more 
n nil 1 v (h bqncsi 1 nt liingi iri poisonous, nor on 
]x lull u (tilot colour of 'lit flesh 01 jiue 1, ( xee JTt Ui 
so f il i the 1 iliiiicb nay iv ill fm tilt diacnmi- 

II ition ot peitieulei sp ms, tile qualities ol wluclt 
in known lln edible fungi liivc gmeially an 
igm il,|. nu 11 md l is‘. w lulst some ot lln poison- 
mil kind 111 ofteusiyc both to tin nostiih, and tho 
pdeti but no tmstyyoiiliv geiiiril lulu cm be laid 
down on thi si points end sonu of them which are 
vi ly pniigi nt md mid when iiw, become bland 
md wholesome when cooled tin ir urnlity being 
dissq. lie d by lit it 

\mong tin most nnpoilmt tdiblt fungi ue 

linin' iwiinii ih e - 1 lu < oinmon -Mushroom, Ohara* 
pignou mil iiimiu oris otlu 1 ig mes and fiutgi closely 
ellitdto tun igerns, is hp(ii,s of Uoitiucn in, Van 
tlna * lln*, \ 1 I In si will be noticed 111 the artieilo 
Ml SlIMIOM 

A nuuiliu of spuns of Boh till (q v ), and of Poly 
/num n 1 \iru>oc 1 1 \lnhnii In pat" a fckcFiiS- 
ri usA Vvi 1 al s[« in s ol llydnum (q v ) Several 
specie a ot < kimtnu , some ot which arc found in 

}'} 
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Clavann Botrytis. 

Britain beautiful fungi, with a thickieh stemwhioh 
dry ides into numerous small branches It is said that 
all the s[K.cie-s of this genus are ese ulont, although 
some iri very superior to the rest in flavour and 
de’heacv One species (C jlaia) is popularly known 
in Gemianv as Zieqenlait or Gent’s beard They 
^rovv on the ground in woods and pastures 

Cueteromycetcs. — Different kinds of Puff-ball 
(q \ ), in a young state, and whilst stfll fleshy 
tin onghout 

Ascomycelett — Different species of Morel (q. v.). 
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Hdvelia (q r), Verpa, Penza, Ac The Common 
Truffle <q v }, wed allied species Cyttcena Dar- 
i ohm, which grows on living branches of South 
American beeches, and forms a principal part of 
the food of the natives of Tierra del Fuego during 
toome months of th< year 

1 It is a curious fact that the poisonous properties 
of mushrooms -vary with < Innate, anil probably with 
the season of the year at w Inch tiny ne gathered 
Another circumstance deserving of notice is, that 
by ldmsyncracy sonic' mdmduds an liable to be 
seriously affected cyeu by those spines winch an 
usually regarded ns innocent Sonic species which 
are poisonous in this lountiv, are used Im!> by the 
Russians, it appi irs they no m tin h ilnt of salt 
mg, boilino:, and compressing them before they ait 
eaten, and this m iy in some instincts suthic to 
account for then has mg no noxious i fit t ts 

'Symplnme and Jjjfitn J'lie noxmus spices of 
Biuslnooms act sometimes as lunatics, itothcis us 
irritants It would ippear fnun the n ports of 
several cases,, tint yihen the narcotic symptoms aie 
^excited, thi y c ome on hoon aft< r tin mi al it «Inch 
the mushiooms hive hccn eitm ind th it the y arc 
chiefly nimitcstid by giddmcs- dinincHs of sight, 
and cbbdity r Ih< pirsou applies as if mtoxie ited, 
and there aie sin gut ir illusions of hi ns< Spisms 
and eonvuKmns liut In in cm ision illy witnessed 
among tin simptoms wlun tin c iso lias proud 
fatal 111 some mstineis tin symptoms oi poison 
mg have not eomim noil until tlmti hours iftir i 
the nnal, mil in tltosi, muotism fnlliwed tin i 
symptoms ot irritation It mn ht In sii|>pos(d th it ' 
these yanildt clh i ts mi it line to dith nut pio ! 
jierties in the mu brooms but the sunt fungi hue 
acted on members ot tin suno funity m one c imi 
like irntants, md m mothci like uinoties In 
most eiisos, rt ( oaeiy t ikt - J>1 u i < spi c tally if \ omit 
mg be c irly indue c <1 In the b \c instate i which 
have proied tital, then lias been gre ttci or h ss 
inflammation in the stomach md bowels, with 
congestion of the n ssils of the biam 

‘ Tieatirunt —The in c use of unities and castor 
Oil’— Taylor On I’uiiani 

Tlw esculent fungi of Fuel mil in the subjietof 
a woik by' I>i Bidliun, who e ritlni'-iabtie ally mom 
mends them to more gi ntral use 

FU'NGIBLES In the law of Home, tin contract 
of loan was divided into mutuum and corn nun fit inn, 
a division wlmli lias Inin ldoptcd by the liw oi 
Scotland, and by most ot the eoiitmcutil systen • 
which are founded on the end law' The former 
hail reference to objects which admitted of being 
estimated by weight, measure, or numbei, or wlm h 
could not be used w ltliout bung gi\ e n away or con 
Burned. These object- consisting of money, corn, 
wine, oil, and the like, eould !>c used only’ by lum 
who possessed the full light of ownership, and e on 
Heqirtmtly the contract ot mutuum trai ifirrcd the 
ownership to thp borrciyur, who became bound to 
return, not the object borrowed, but its equivalent 
Objects of this nature, from the f ict that they were 
gut nd of one for another ( fumjaniur ), were tailed 
Tangibles. The other e lass of mov able, objects, again, 
to wbioh the Homan eoutrut of commodatum, oi 
hire, properly so calk'd, applied, w i rc ti msfi n eel to 
the borrower on conchtion that ho should return 
the same individual objects to the lender 

FUNGUS (Lat a mushroom) is a term applied 
m pathology and surgery with federal significations 
Thus, any excrescence from a surface of skm, or 
mucous membrane, or even from dexper parts, is 
sometimes called a fungus, more especially if it have 
a soft mushroom liko character, and a broad short 
: pedicle. When the pedicle is long and narrow, it is 


called Polypus (q v ) The growths to wiudh Ahe 
term fungus is clue'fly apphccT are those whiA leave 
the characters of Cancer (q v ), especially > 

hcematodes, a yeiy dangerous variety But fungus, 
has yet another application m pathology, to thin ' 
minute incrustations and alterations at the (km' 
ychicli an dependent upon the giowth of vegetahto '■ 
parasites, as I'avns, Ringworm (q v ), Ac. i 

FUNNEL (Lit fundo, to pour), in steam vessels, 
is the non tuhe designed to convey away above the 
deck the Mnoki and gust's set at liberty dunng the 
combustion ot turf in the boiler flues and algo, from 
its height, to itlord a sufluiont draught to the 
furnaics In Jirire ships, tin funnel is of great 
si/e , anil in nun ot w u, usually telescopic, so that, 
b\ simple nurfiiiusiu, it may lx withdrawn dunng 
an uturn iunn tin c banco ot injury by t annon shot 

FUNNEL, 11 oincal acssi 1 terminating in a tube, 
and used foi penning liquids into narrow mouthed , 
m ssels, md in I ilior ilorn m tor filtering Sic FllirtU 
For c omnion pmposis tlui urc m ule of tinplate or 
mpptr but win n im ten roMie liquids tin y are made 
of glass in cut human In some parts of Great 
lint nn, as m tin midland comities ot England, 
a Inline 1 is < died a ‘tun dish ’ in otliei parts, a 
‘ idler ’ 

FUK is the turn ippbc d to the incrustation 
winch ih fnrmtd m thi intirmr of vissrfs (tea 
kittles, Imtlen of steam tiiginis An ) wlit'ii calca- 
it oils wati r b th lx.cn tin i coiisutirablc time Waled 
ni tluni M my spimg watiis contiun i.) 1 bonate of 
him lu Id in subitum bv c irbonic ucul When thiB 
w iU i is bmhd, tin ii id is expelled, and the car- 
bonatc iK di |n> iti d, ofti n in ansoi latmn with a little 
sulphite [milling i lining mure or k sh coherent 
upon tin suk h of tin \issrf In ste mi boilers, 

Him hi iy In' prevented by the uhlition of a small 
epi uititv of ml ammoniac (bjibochloratc of ammonia) 
to the w iti i , doubk ckconqiosltion takes place, 
i ubonite of inimonu bung forun d and volatilised, 
while clilondi of calc mm a m uiih in solution. 

FITIt asd FLltBIERY Tin skins of animals, 
hiving hm or fui is i uniting him bun usidiri 
I iiiojii is in utii k of rfutliing for many centuries 
iSjnii European coiintiiex bovuvcr, hive bcunuo 
in on md non iti md ami mhabitid fui bearing 
animals h m in nly ehs.ipix irid ami the supply w 
nnw rfinlly obtaind from utlui legions, ohjicc mlly 
North Amt rn i 

Ml tin chief fui bearing inmials will la, found 
tkscrdx cl aindcr then proper loadings we shall 
do little mou lien thin barely enumerate them 
J'rnum fur ih of a pure white, except the tip of 
the tail wine h is blue k 'I lie spotted ippcalanee of 
this fur is not natural, it is pioduecil by sewing 
the blub till tijis on tlic white fur it eritiin spots 
Plant fur is a Kind of mfirmr ermine Puhle fur, 
obtained elm fly from hoi tin rn Kiihsh and ,‘Siberia, 
is valued in propeirtion to tin ilarkneHS of its colour 
Alathn fur, cspoially that of a rich elark brown 
olni colour, is linieli souclit ten Fiery fax fnr, 

brought chiefly from tin north lantern put of Asia, 
is admired Ixith foi itn bulhant hery colour and for 
its hm ne see It'd far fur, ddlcnng in some parti¬ 
culars from the kmel just named, is much sought 
aftn b\ the fliint'e for trimmings linings, anel robos. 
j A’l Irrrjixr 1 ur han a pecnluu lustrous silver gray 
1 1 clour A ulna fur, be longing to the animal called 
the roi/jmu, is brought largely Irora ,South America, 
ehie fly as a chi ip sul stileite for beaver Pea otter 
fur has be < n known in Furopt about a century and 
a half, be mg obtarni el from the otters which frequent 
the seas washing the Asiatic shores of the Russian 
dominions , it vane s from a beautiful brown to jet- 
black, and is very fine, soft, and glossy Beal hit a 
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obtained from the seals frequenting various roasts, 
chiefly xn the Southern Ocean Beiiver for 'Was 
once much m request for the manufacture of hats, 
but the growing scarcity of the animal, and tin 
substitution of silk hats for beaver hats, lias 
lessened its impoitaiico The fur of various otlitr 
animals is similarly valued, cither for its wuuntli 01 
its beauty, siuh as that of tin /war, rurorm, budyn, 
mini, lynx, ‘iiiusr/uaih or mu il rat, rabbit, ban, 
squirrel, and < him h ilia 

For inariufai tunng purposes, furs nu dissihul 
into felted and dumnl Ei Itid fins, such as In m r 
nutria, lure, and rabluL u* usul for hits and othu 
felted lahriis, m wliuli tin Inns or lilunuiL m 
made so to mtu U( c 01 mtuigU as to form iviiv 
strong and c lost ph-uis 'Jlu quality of tin fur i 
better whi n thi skin u tikiii from tin aium il 111 
winter than m my otlui »(ason, giving mi to flu 
distinction be limn ‘Sfisorud’ and ‘ inisi isnnid' 
skins r Jht jiinovil ol the lur 1mm tin pi It is 
a lieci NRary pitjiiiiin eiy to tin pu |i n ition ol fur 
for biting purposis Jit many kinds ol skin, sink 
as that of tiic hari, tin fin is of two kinds i < Ion 
short liyei of tilling fin in it tin pi it, slid longi i 
outci liuiiol unit Iting tin 1 hi iiinovtl of tin si 
two is iflultit sipuitily I In long li urs lit cut 
ofi by a kind ol nh< us, md tin tun fui is tin n 
rtmoviil by tin u turn ol a kmfi. Inning sonn 
li w mblatii i to iilmsi uitfi i, ii quiiuiL inuili < iri 
in its managimi lit In sum suits of Nkm tin long 
liuvs an mum id by pullm g lnsti ul of sin u mg , in 
othim, tlu gi< isimss of tin pi It h lull is nm.-.suty 
n ill in«ing pi miss In Ion tin sin uingi in In ion 
duett d, with tin ml ot noip iml boiling w iti i and 
motlnis both jmI t Mid Im in o lull ol gimsi is 
torcqmri in my upi titums nl ill in nig 1 m In mi 
skins, i milium of vuy Inautilul • onsti uelinii is 
employed m i litting 1 In tin hum tin pill Whin 
tlu maisi bans hni Imii uniond to foim i 
stutliiig foi millions tin kin is pi u id in i mu him 
eontiniitig a bund lit ( n Id nli i qu il in li ngtli to tin 
width ot tlu skin Jlu 1»1 uli his i pi i n 1 1 ii mi 
prin iting mult mi lit give n to it l>iodin in_ i kind ot 
chopping ititct mi mv substinu to uliuh it is 
nil]mid, bv loimiig maily in mntut with motlu i 
bl uh pkuul |iu lllil with if 1 In skin is gnnn d 
be twin u lullt is into flu spot betwttn tlu two 
bbulcs and thin the u him of tin uppi i Midi 
oops oil tin hu timil tin pi It in i vuy umiphti 
maurn l-i my jiuln li being union il, uni lit tin 
pUt is not ud '1 hi tin f ills upon an i mlltss ipion, 
wliuli tan ns it to a i hi st, m tiunk lontiunng 
a blowing in u him this uiichuu si pu itis tin 
fur into thm or tom ipiililus, by blowing to tlu 
fill tin st ilist inci tlu hgfiti st and most iduibli 
filaments lining tin In ivici and mirso to Ik 
deposited soonu 

Fuia hn\o thou tilting jiroportv some turns 
increased by tin pi (Kiss of u muiny in which the 
iiition of ho it is (onibnnd with tint of sulphuiie 
and 'Phi thnf mutiny mint of filtnl fui a is 
described undo Hai Mam i u il i i 

Drtti'd fura are thoqc fo whuh tin ait of the 
fui mi is applied foi miking mulls, ln> is, md tin 
trimmings to gaunonts 'Jlu fur is not hipiiatid 
from tho pelt foi tlusi purposes tin two aie usul 
together anil the pi It is umvoted into n kind ot 
leatlur to tit it toi being so imployed The fur 
hunters always exori use great care in drying tlu 
skins ittoi ltnioving them from tin animals, smug 
t.hit any jmtntactile aitum yvoidd riuu tho fur 
When brought to England, the skins luulcrgo 
curtam cleausmg processes They ue steeped and 
scornt il m a bath of bran, alum, and salt, to remove 
grtasmess from the pelt, and then m a bath of 
«oap and soda, to remove oihness from the fui 
560 


When thoroughly washed and dried, it B found 
that the jx.lt, by tho action of the alum, has been, 
i cun erteil into a kind of tawed or kid leather 
W hen tin sklua are cleansed and dried, they ms 
made up into gaimcnta and trimmings by sewing 
through the jielt The skins, however, are very, 
irri gul ir in shape, and often difkr much m colour IB . 
dllh lent parts tin > require to bo cut up into pieces, 
mate luil auording to tmt, and sewn together edge 
to ulgi Tins ii quins much skill, isjiccially where 
tin inis m of a valuable sort A fur gam)out or 
trimming, npju uing to the <ye as if it wire one 
utntoim pica, is tints generally made up of many 
i hi lmndy ill ipi d jm cis Tlu shajung for use, and 
tin lining with silk uid othir materials, call for 
no di hi upturn Tin gnat smuct of furs 18 the 
Hudson's flty Iimtury (q v ) 

FERFIT'KAM I1MJ, hi- KH’ltlNE, AM.FU'R- 
MJKOL Whin si mil, sugu, oi In in is acted 
tquin by diliiti iiil]ihiiiK ii id md pnoudc of man* 

L’im so, tin distilliti i ontanii not only Formic 
\i nl (q \ ) but a small qu entity of m essential 
ill which dti i bung punlnd by i i distillation, is, 

■ olouili ss his i It igi nit otlom sonn what ltsem 
bling tli it ot bitti i tliiionds mil win n dissolved in 
i old sul]>hni u md, bums i bi aiitilul pur]ilc liquid 
This oil is tumid I’lufuiol, uul iti comjiosition is 
li pri suited by tin foil ill (',,, 11,04 

ll fin 1 in ul In tn u with mimoma, it is con 
vutid into L in tm > pule (),), which 

in iin s in i oloiii b ss u v st il-., msolubli m watu, but 
solubli m llioluil, mu' pulutly in uti il 

It tin f tu min Ii is limit il with i solution of potash, 
it dissolvts, iU ilunuiti i slum » iuvv iriungi 
limit, mil tin solution on i wiling Jiposits long 
silky in i dli s 1 1 i powulully ilk dim liisi, Fur* 
tuiim, which is lsouiu n with liiituiainuli It is 
dissolved by diluli md, md i onqili ti ly niutralises 
tin m mil on uldiiig iiimionn to tin si solutions, 
tlu ilk iloid 11 jm c 11>it iti d uiu h uUi d It w is ills 
i ouu d by tin lit. I'm! soi l 1 live in s , md is tin 
lust vigito ilk ib utiluiiliy lonmd its pmduction 
w is n g mini is i git it stijun oiginn elnimstiy 

K1 TtlDlMT It, i town of Huuil 1’iopir capital 
ot i distru t of flu. mu li mu stinds on the light 
built ol tin (jingis, Inn i illid tin Todda, in 
lit 21 >(•' A, uni long SO" 111' J- It is HO 
milt s to tin north i i t ot ( ilmtti Luiptmg the 
jmblii i st ibh limints, which it possesses as tho 
i ipitilof tin distint of it own n inn, the place 18 
ni mi ly is ittc rid suns ol mtiw vilhgis, and, m 
tut.it l! unis niifici ibully as hiving at one time 
in in i m st of i iv 11 jm iti s 
l-TlUl>ri ll, ol intvv lEIALl’FR, the dis¬ 
till t nu ntioiii d in tin jm (iiling irtnli, stietches 
m X lit biLwi'ui JO ! mil 24 0, and m E 

long bitvviui SO’ iti and 00° 1*5, containing 2062 
squire liulvs, mil SV>,000 inhabitants Itiseveiy 
vvlmi mtusiitid by biunhcs or tcfdirs of the 
<i ingis, wliuli is tlu suilaic barely rises above the 
level ot till sea no all, unless m the lry season, 
will wliptid to n mg ition Hu soil is in general 
rnli, and the elimitt, more p.utieul.vrly from the 
beginning of ,M irch to the middle ot June, is 
e \cc -*si\ i ly hot 

EL R1KS See Elmfmurs 
FURLONG (the length of a furrow), a measure 
of le ngtli, the eighth part of i mile or 220 yards. 
Ni Yvw> 

117 KLOUGH, a nnlitaiy term signifying leave I 
<>t vbacncc. Non commissioind officers and private 
soldiers on furlough must lx. provided with a pass, 
oi they are liable to be seized Mid dealt witn as 
deserters. 




FUiSftKAtFX^FmtSTr 


FUBNEAUX, the name of an English navigator, 854,799, it contains duly 1909 square hjdlee, staroely 
who was second in command on Cook’s second one-twelfth of the area being beyond" the } nit> o t 
voyage, indicates various localities m the southern the Doab The commercial crops are pnncifMtlly 
hemisphere.—1 Furneaux Strait separates the cotton, tobacco, and indigo 

Middle and South islands of the Non Zealand mTDC , „ ,, 0 , ,, , ,, _ „ , • ' 

chain-2 Furneaux Island, in the op Pacific, ®™- “. hhiolils (mag often cnVSrti 
lies m lat. 17° fl, and in long 148 6 ' $-3 Fur- w,th , f J Ul ’* of wild annuals, on which tlm ftrt 
neaux Islands are a group in Hass’s Strait <q v ) . was left ’ uitne to lie certain kinds of fur which 
They are numerous, the largest measunng J5 "ere usid m <oit armour, as well as m trimming 

miles by 10 The soil is snnd> and the vegetation n,n « 1tb ) ,0 > ,LS of a,ul " oUc *> 

scanty The centre ot the cluster is about lat want ,« vv 1m h w, r< n pn s. nted ns mimmnding thdr 
dn« q ««,i in.,,, ini -l rIhoMh 11k lirtncipu hoi aldit furs art- 1 Ermine 

g „ , T> , A1 of vshidi the <uJd U wlufo, and the flpots black; 

FURNES, a Kin all town of Ikl^mm, m tlu* pio « 1 uniiios oi which th<» tuld is blit k, and the spots 
Vince of W ent Hinders, is situated in i mushy and wllltl , runnims winch lias the fuld gold, with 
unhealthy distiict, 4 inih s in»m th< st i, and -7 nun s hluk bjioIm I \ ur wliuh comuBtod of pieces of 
west south w t at of mugib At tins town, four H | m v K <>t Jittlo itl.ms ivots (Fr ivtn« t of which 
important lints of can il mat I is will built, lnw th< ls v <<IITUp t Killing) It is said that the 

a towTi houKt, i line Gothic slim tuu, nt lily or in. fmrnm ust d muh gl isst s to whiten fuiH m, and 
mentad with tailing*. mil his int, resting i.nuins 1)(( , iust u „, Wl „. commonly of an azure (blue) 

of the foiinu Abbe \ of 8t \V ilh btotl It b is .1 gr, it, ( t),, [,, r u) s (,um i line to lie blazoned 

trade in liorsi s, latth , hops, and rim si , and lias U jd n-im vvInlst iount, r v,ui, in which the 

thret onuuid f urs, at w lucli laigc ,pi mtita s of lim n , nps H( ,, , S( Ilt( ,) as ,,|,<«j 1, i„ against baso, 

are sold Pop ’•000 m plan otulgi tubas,, is m van, vuu 01 and azure. 

FU'RNITUHE, tin nami of an oigan slop 01 
register, consisting of two m mori r inks of pipis to Pins 

each note, all of i login 1 jut, li tli m tin nth stop "I'll r ~T—ITT tT 7 \''"S" 7 l- 

FirRMlTUF, Homt non,, Iln imi oc If J.ni-.j. ;Ua/-U U.y^j r i 

a man I, ts out fin mtui, im imm, luti iisi.tluii is S i_! r _ / vVM k i f j * 

an lroplnd Man uity tint it H lit lm usi, and In, r 11 'l k / k/T^l Ul i 

from ill dibits un onsisli ut with tin o isombli ,-TfT IJ ill fiT't I 1 

and beu<filial ,n|o\mint of it Sutton r Innpk ^4 fcoUl * LCML v Jl h_.S5L.Sz_J- 

12, Mia«on mil \Vi 1 ,b\ tit) ’I hi lulu must llsi tin Intent < umilcr vair \ air I'rinlno 

furmturi foi apiojm pmposc If it is ipplml to i 

purpose im onsisti nt w ith tin tt Mosul tin mntiiit, 5 Pot, lit and i ount, r pot* nt, vvhicli ,vr< supposed to 
or if it is su'd by tin him tin owmi is mtitlid to iisimbl, tin In ids ot irutclus, pliunl differently, 
mniutaiu m ution fm its \ dm r ! In si gimril but hiving tlu siuio tiuctuics — v 1/ , azure aiul 
rules mav In ngiiikd 's pit i iding both m 1 ngl mil atg, ut 

andyrotland lu cast ol willul liiimy dom to till «,, a,n, i..,.,. . .i,„r ,i 


r -u > 

.4 fci^ri 


( ounltr \ftir 


and Jutland hi can ot w ill ill injury dom to jut 
mturo by a tenant within the nntiopolitin }»<>! u 


FllltST, lint's, a distiugumlK,! orientalist 


nniirc ny a i,ii.ua , iwun i,n . iinyiini , I™ f j lUW h pai.ntigi, was bom 12tll May 1805, at 
district, it is provnl.d by 2 md 1 Viet c 71, h 18, f u tlil grand ilur l.y of 1‘os, u, Prussia, 

that the poll,, iiiigist.itc may ivv,r.i<.pins it.,,.i u , f vt U, i w is Im tun , on Oiicunu.siou ... 


to the amount of jtl', In Lugluid is will is Scot 
land, the usi of fuimtuii foi lib is otti u m ub til, 
subjict of a Impost, anil m tins i isi, dlow um 
will be roadi for nidmoiy vv, ii uni ti u in tlu um 
of the furnituu 


tlu synigogio I* wistduiilid foi tin i ibbiini.nl 
pint, ssnm, uni disphi)til it ivuy uiily igi a most 
niniikibli jiiivhi ol atijuiring knowliilgc Ho 
studii ,1 it Ik rim, win n tin (jiinian philosophy 
iiikI. sab Ii iv oi of Inn pn units > uni ictions I'ho 


Ol MIC luruuai inuli sa<l Iiivoi of Ins pn units > uni ictions I'ho 

L»n on lurn.Uve fi„ Hn,l - ^s i guord ru •, ( , , j, J4 , l(U i un and ,al,b.mcal 

all furniture tound on tin piim.s.s wh.tlor tin , (nil ,, 1>1M 1 S h», „i tin dif.it ot the littu.aml 

nrr.iuvfir zaf f tv t 4t»v nit. nr t it .i Thlrzl lilltvr t * ’ .. .. . 7 


landlord 


person 


(i ol to Lupm<, 

\mou^ his nuuioiourt and 


- , r C t i C , I HI) J1L VV • lib M JV IA fcV-IH J HI IVDkIHVUID tz’ ’ IVVIIWI' | 

some exceptions in runurol tr id» , us ttiols in . , , .. , K p . .... a 

7 “ . 1 „ r , i ii i i. i i w iu< li* st) hvis \inoim his nuuioioim and 

actual list-, L\ In Sfotland, tjic umroid J b a , , , . , n . 

, Vi t , , . \aluablv v.ntiu<>:s miy lx imntimuil L*mtjtbaud? 

similar rii^lit o\er tin hunitun uu i housi, f»o that . t , n 1 4 , 4 

, i r H > \ j i . r . ii. drr dr ft /lift rtr rtf n iffnurtf (Synt< in ot Aramaic idioms, 

lured furniture xnt\ wi/td, out fuinitun lint,, , x . t, ...a,’ 

. . r . i ’ . f a, i Lup 1SH), a w'<»ik wriuh bioin hfc tlu rxiiiitio 

without mynunt of ruit d<x‘s uot fill und*i t)u« !. { ' .. iX t 

cr ^ , ii i , , e , . „ i i i liiii'niii'f s witluii tin Kplu n of i <)mp<ir itivt 141 im* 

Hypothec u \ ) JAtu whne furmturi Juh lx,en, n \r . . 1 , . .1 ,i lu u r„ liy i t i. 

vt ) 1 1( , 1 , . „ 1 1 . in 11, th< nm itH mtancy md wlixb, b( suits, Bought 

sold, the landloi d his 1 clum ovir it whih it ' ’ J ,t,»zrJfv 


xiwothec (q \ ) Jz\iu wnne lurnnun juh ocen 
sold, the landloid lus 1 clum oVir it whih it 
remams on the }»uiiums 

FUURUCKARAD (II ipy>y Rondon*), 1 (lty 
of the Doab {<j a ), stands m ir the n^ht bank 
of the Guiges, m lat 27 *24 N , md long 


to istiblish 1 in ol ui tl^in o historic invcsti* 
Hit nm m rtginl to tin m hm^uigis thcuiHelvcB, 
Pn h ns()mun Am main h< r *'w»mnk und Lvdn 
(Ft nl stunts of Ai 1111 in Gnoims and Songs, J-Xiip 
18 t(> h Wzth < laud itioim md glossary, ConiorrfqnivV 


It lfl a handsome, elemlv, and lie tithy place, 57b \ Lihronmi Sun w inn \ftm * 'ImtaiunUi Hebuuw et 


feet above the level of tfic sc 1 , with a consult r ihl< 
trade, and a population of about 00,000 Inde 

... - j . 11.. fi. __ -x. . xl.. ...1 x_ .1 


Chatiloiu ft niicord iik, s ot tin haucil Hooks of 
til. Old lint um ill in III bn w mil Chaldee, Lcip. 


pendently of its position on tin grand artery of 17 -1810), a uoik ot indefatigable industry and 
the country, F is within 20 milis of the gnat cinful rest ardi, wln< Ii has 1 btamul for its author 
route between Calcutta anil liclln Here Lord Lake a g r , it i< putation both in Germany and other qosui» 
defeated the troops of Ilolkar m 1805 tnos Ai > .V«/«w (Loip 184))), a (wkuucal treatise 

FtJKKUCKABAD, the distnet of which the on tlu gcuunn inxs ot tlu Solan and the worth ol 
city of the same name is the capital, stretches m the Cabbala, Du- bpruchr, dr-r VuUn (The Sayings 
N. lat between 26“ 46' and 27“ 48 , and m E. long of the Fathers, Leip 18.10), Die Isradduche £(5d 
between 78“ 67' and 80° 2' With a jiopulation of (The Hebrew Bible, Berlin, 1838), translated into 
193 Mi 




Ff5R8TENW AIDE— yUSEL. 


German from the original, by hftnsclf, m conjunction 
■with other scholars, Der Orwnt, Benchtr, Studvn und 
Kntdcrn /Ur Jiuksche Qtachwktc vnd Literatur (The 
East, Notices, Studies, and Criticisms in connection 
■with Jewish IJistory and Literature, Leiji 1S40 j, 
Die Judxechen Rehqumaphiloaophe-n the Mittelnlti re 
(The Jewish Religious Philosophers of the Middh 
Ages, Leip 1813), 6 'reclur/Ue tier Jutlen in 
(History of the Jews in Asia, Leiji 184't) , flibho 
theca Juelaica, (1840—1831), and Jlflirtlmrliti und 
Chaldautchen Handworlnbnth (Hebrew and (Tiihlet 
Manual, Leip 1831 1854), price (led by a lusfmy 
of Hebrew lexicography 

FU'RSTENWALDE, a sm ill vs ailed town of 
Prussia, in the pi on rut of Hr tnde tiburg, on tin 
right bank of the Spur, X) miUs i ist south i t,t 
of Berlin It has a brn k dumb ot the 1 ttii < tin 
Martenkeich, which coutuns v fun Gothic S/nn 
mentnhduiirh&n (or py\ fot ki i pun* tin host), limit ot 
sandstone, iml d it me tiom 1310 I 1 m noil n tun s 
linens and woollens, md csitus on sonu ti uh by 
river Pop 3800 

FTJRTH, a floiirisluni; manuf utiii mg tov n of 
Bavatia, m Middle Francium, is sitiutul at tlu 
confluence of tlu Ktdiul/ uni flic I’tgintr thout 
5 milts north wist ot 'Nlunbir', with whuli it 
is connected by a I ulw iv, lml out in 18{3, inti 
the lust tint was tonipldetl m Oiruieny It li is 
mummies chuuli s, synagogues, itown hall, tlu atrt, 
&c It iw the most mdiistiunis uni most piosptions 
mnnnf u turnip ton n ol Bunn, its mmois, t !i unit 
liers, sun if bo\t s had pi mil its brass md wood 
warts, mid its utirhs of tlrtss, irt fminus Tin 
making of me tills It if, md tin niitnnf u turt of 
articles in bron/i arc most import mt btinilus tif 
industry F ilso jnodnt i s juiit Ids t k imps w itt h 
keys, brass nuls sputa Its md opt u d mstiununts, 
in great ibundinti An annuil 1 ui, lasting fotu 
teen days, tikes pliet utMuhulmis l’op 17 ill, 
of whom ‘2 r >00 art Itws mil tin list Piotrstints 
F first appuirs m Instoiy thout tlu beginning ot 
the 10th c , when it In longed to tin lie hluslinits 
of Bamberg Sidrsttpit nth it u know It dpt d tin 
authonty ot tlu f’uipiits ol Nut • mlu i j In Kdl, 
during the Thirty Vi its’ Wu tin \u>tiiin Croits 
burned it to the giound In J(>80 i gi* it 1 it 
almost laid it tti edits igmi It fust lupin to 
attaiu important! as i st at of maiinl ictmes in 
the latti l h ill of llie 1 ist 11 ntiii v 

FUKY ami HFCL\ STRUT, lying in lat 70° 
N, ami long irom SJ“ to 8h° \\ sepinlts Mt Unlit 
Pemnsula fin tin* south tiom Coekhtuu Island on tbt 
north, mul count ets Fox’s < h mm l Oil tht eist with 
the Gulf of Booth 11 on tin west It is of novalin 
whatever as a me ins ot ttmmiunu it ion, mu is tvtr 
likely to be so its wt tun infinite h mm' been 
ascertained by Ciptain I’airy, "bo disc on it d it, on 
Ills second voyage, to be imjn nt trably closed from 
shore to shore by the not nmul it« d lets «»f many 
yea^s It is trnverstil fiom west to t tst by i stiong 
current, which passes down Foes thiuntl into 
Hndsou’s Strait 

FURZE ( Clrr), a genus ot jdints of the nitmal 
order Lripimmosa, sub order Papilionacea, distm 

f lushed by a two leavtd t ily x with i sni ill st lie or 
ractea on each side it the hose, stamens ill united 
by their filaments, and i turgid nod sciucely longer 
than the calyx The Common F (( T Ruropcrvs) 
also tailed Whim and Gor.sk, is a shrub about 
two tu three feet high, extremely branched , the 
blanches green, striated, and terminating m spines , 
the leaves few and lanceolate, the dowers nuiner 
oub, solitary, and yellow It is common in many 
of the southern (rarts of Europe and in Britain, 
although it does not reach any considerable elevation 


| on the British mountains, and often suffers from 
the frost of severe winters, whereas 1 in mild 
seasons its flowers may be seen all winter, so that 
there is an old proverb, ‘ Love is out of season when 
the furze is out of blossom.’ It is scarcely known 
m any of the northern parts of Europe, and 
J animus is sanl to have burst into exclamations of 
-grat* fill rupture w hen he first saw a common covered 
with F bushes glowing in the profusion of their 
nth golden flowers F is sometimes planted for 
litdgeb, but is not well suited for the purpose, occu¬ 
pying i grt at bit ultli of ground, and not readily 
mjuirnig sufficient stiengtli, besides, it does not, 
wlnn cut, tend to at gum a dtuser habit It is 
uni lid as nfloiding v\ mti r food for sheep, and on this 
ictmint is burnttl down to the ground by alieep- 
I irmt rs win n its it*ms bt t unit too high anti woody, 
o tint i supply ot gutn sucuilcnt shoots may lx> 
sttuittl In sunn puts nt Whiles, F, chopped and 
In ui si tl, terms tin jo im tp il p irt of the w inter foeldor 
ot horses In sonn plots it is sown to yield gieen 
foot! lor slut p oi otlo i mini ds but is jiittttable to 
utlic i grit u 11 ops only on drv simly sods, whore 
tluy could nit In oil mt ig* ously* eultnatcd It 
is most tvttusivtly lultnitcd in blinders It 13 
chopped anti brmsttl by mt ms ot i mallet, ono 
tn*l of ninth is linn tl with knife blade s, or by 
mt ins of i sinij h m n hint called i goisc null— A 
double flowering van* ’ is t oininon in gardt us A 
vtry Is mt if nl vint calhd Irish F, because 
oiiginalli iouinl in it la ml (f \tiuln» of some 
botunsft), is it milk tbit fm its those, compact, 
mil t net hr mt lit s V dwarf kind of F [U mume) 
tictms in some |>1 it t s mil is ptrhip* also a mcro 
viioly, if so then is only out sp t ncs known 

In fov limiting countiics F is tmouraged on 
ucountof tin c \ct lh nt tom it affords It is also 
itiiounti com fm lablnts 

F1 T SF, b UsFE a tub* of wood oi metal, por- 
foi itt tl down the soli with iurtical low of holes, 
md ust tl toi firing lolls Tin tube is filled with 
a composition ot nitii sulphur, anil gunpowder, 
whuh will hum gi idinlly Tlu distinct* between 
i at h hole n pit stilting i second, tin ringe and 
turn ol flight no computed, mil tint hole is left 
opt u which will commiinit itt the. fire m the fuse to 
the loaded slull at the moment the latter touches 
the ground ifttr being discharged Of course, when 
combustion reaches this iperturi, the shell 18 
burnt by- the t vjilosicm ot tlic contamtcl gunpowder, 
md st ittuid irountl m numerous fragments. Fuses 
tonstruitnl on i simil tr principle are used Hi 
exploding nnlitaiy mines (q v ) 

FUSl L in FOUHEL OIL, known also as 
Pen iTO Sriuir, is a frequent impurity in spirits 
distilled liom fumciitcd jiotatots, barley rye, &c., 
to wlueh it comimmic ites a pecuhar and offensive 
odour iml tisti, and an unwholesome property 
Being 1 ai ol itilo th m t itlicr alcohol or water, it 
u i unnil itt s in the 1 ist portions of the distilled 
hqiioi kenneling to Liebig, it is jinncipally format! 
in the ferment ition of alkaline or neutral liquids, 
whilt it noti occurs in acidulous f* nncntmg fluids 
which contain tartaric, racemic, or citric acid. It 
munly consists of a substance to w'hich chemists 
ha\t given the name of amylic alcohol, whose com¬ 
position is re'prcscntulbythe formula II0,C, 0 H, jO. 
it is a colonrle ss limpid fluid, winch has a persist- 
ent and oppressive odour and a burning taste. It 
is only spanngly soluble in w ater, but may be mixed 
with alcohol, ether, and the* essential oils in all 
proportions. Any spirit which produces a milky 
appearance, when mixed w ith four or five times its 
volume of water, may be suspected to contain it. 

Fusel od is principally sold in this country for th* 





purpoee of yielding pear es*euce for the so-called 
Jargonelle-drope; it hae likewise been patented as 
& solvent for quinine , and according to Liebig, it is 
sometimes employed m lighting distillery buildings i 

' PUSE'LI, Hfjcry, the second sou of John Caspar J 
Fuseli, or Fue«all, a pnrtriit paiutci, and antlior of j 
Live* of the Swiss Paiutet i, was born at Zuru li ; 
in 1742. He studied iu his natn c tow u aud at Be. i lm, , 
travelled witb Lavatcr in 17(>1, and thou went to 
England, where, hj lUjnolds’s. advice, he devotid 1 
himself to art Tn pursutuce ol this object, In I 
proceeded to Italy in 1770, wlun he mu lined for 1 
eight j ears, studying in putnulni the vvmks ot 
Michael Angelo, and in 177b it tinned to Lngl md 
In 1700 he wis elected a lumibi t ot the Buy il | 
Academy, whirt, mm yi us litci lit Ihi mu pin 
feasor of pnntmg Hi dud it I’utiu \ Ilill m tr 
London, Kith Apnl JS27, and w is buiud Insult 
bis friend Nui Joshu i Reynolds m Nt Fiuls His 
most nmtikabli uoiks an ‘Tin (.host ot limn ’ . 
from Plut.iri h , ‘ I uly il ulu 111 ’ Hinidis unltlu 1 
Horses of Ihonndes ’ uni Iih ‘Chitons Gdltiy ’ l 
eomjmsmg 17 eh sign, limn Ptntuhv lust F s 
imagination, vv is bold, lmt i u irsi , hi liul mull I 
geniua tli in lit tud Ins niiutmu vi u often sp is 
wodic in tin xtrum Ills nt i ntu ism, hum m i 
strange to my links mum., tin hist m tin 1 m I 
guage lIis htt i,uy works with ui in itm ol his 
Ltc, wire published by kirn'ilis |,i \ol , London, 

1831) , 

FUSIBI’LITV \\ ith I. w in. ptu.ns dl solids 
W'hieli i in In ar i bi_b ti mpi r itun without midi I 
going t lu inn d ihm„e 1)1113 I" miltid Mans sub 
stances wlinli aii pojmlulv it_udid 11 mtiiHiUi 1 
—as, foi ex mipli , jil ituuiin ind Unit utility lusi ' 
before the 0x3hidtugin blow pipi 01 Intwiin tin 

E oles of a powiiful gih mu bittirv inn < irbon ! 

as been pirtiilly fusul by tin list 11 uiud nu 111s 1 
There on mam mbst nn es vvliu )i 1 moot l» 1111 Iti d | 
bccmihi they in decomposed I13 tin nitiou ot hi it j 
Thus, wood uni imu\ otln r oig inn lompoiuuli in I 
decomjios'd into cut mi gists which is i,n uni | 
into ciibon and tivd hilts uhnlt u< lilt Mini 
l.arlv, carbon \t( ot Joni (< halk) is di < ompo 1 d into 
carLiomc u id gis and lime it 1 tun]n 1 dim In low 
its fusing point It, Low tv ci, vn juiuid tin cm 
from iscaping by 1 (infilling tin > ulion iti of bnn 
m 1 lit run tu alls 1 lost d on b 11.!, it t ui be nn Hi d 
at a high fuui u 1 iu d 

A tabh or '1 hi nriiiro’ I usiluhts <>f tin Mi tils’ J 
is given by Vldlu in Ins 1 Inw n 4 s of ('In unit) < 2 d 1 
editiou, sol 11 p 2'll 1 

FUSIBLE MhTAL 1 asibh 1u1t.1l is compostd 1 
of 2 parts ol 1, smiitli 1 oi li id, iud t of tin It 
fusesat20l h , hi 1 oiumg pi-ty biton it 1 ompli Ltly ! 
melts It ixpindb in 1 uij mom dons mimvr 
its bulk men axes n gul uly from i2 to '!> , it ' 
then contracts grvliully to 1 il it linn ixpandsj 
rapidly till it ri ulus 17 b , mil fmm t’ut point till i 
it melts, its expansion is uniform J hi fauilty ot 1 
expanding os it tools wink sull 111 a lomniritivi lv | 
■oft state, lenders tin illoy virj m n u e ibli to tin I 
die-sinker, who employs it to Hut the aicurmy of | 
hw die, every line being futhtully ri produced 111 
the cast made of the alloy Tin proportions of 
the three metals are sonn times v iried, and anotbt r 
formula is given in the tilde 111 Firing ami 
Freezing Points. 


Enfield nfle Frontier i» therefore ,«wpS(y’ % h»- , 
tonc&l title borne by a few regunaut»~»Yii., the 
Scots Fusilnr Guards, the 5th NorthnmbeidMldy ?th 
Boyal, 21st North British, 23d Welsh, 87th I*i*k, 
101st and l(Mth Bengal, 102d Madras, Mid i08d,, 
Bombay Fusiliers. ’ „ ' 

FUSING ami FREEZING POINTS At* * 
terms .imiliul to the tempewituic at which soUdfl 
assume tin IhjuuI foim, ami liquid* huxmtc solid. 
The following tilth gi\ia gome of the beat deter* 
munitions ol thu fusing point 


Mirctin* — 

Oitofutrul, - 1(1 

lliotnlm «P 

Oil < f tnri'tntim, 11 

]«, j 

I ard, <11 

J liohphonis, 111 

1 OtiUMllU) 1 Hi 

^ t lion \t ix, 14 ^ 

Ml Ilill IK ul, I th 

Sodium Jo 

I iMbk iih 1 il y >W», ISii 

ami, >i 1 

lndin< J i 

sulpluu, ' i 


Alloj (1 -.ii m), 
lm 

Hi hid Utli 
Mtiutf of BOtU, 

] I ul 

Mtriiti of juitunh, 

| /iih 

Viitmiom, (about) 
Silui 
< *M»i»», 
l»«il I 
( i*.i mu) 

\\ i > 14 ,lif non, luglier 
lit m 


FUSIL (Fr fusee, a spmilli) is ri presented 
heraldically as longer and more acute than a 
Lozenge (q v) 

FUSILIE'RS were formerly soldiers armed with 
a lighter fuml or musket than the rest of the army , 
„but at present all regiments of foot carry the 


M i wi ftoni tin, t dih th H dloys iniy have a 
fusing point tn below tint of my ol the luotaU 
whuli i idi i udo tin u composition Similaily, 
mixtini, ot \ it mu silu iti i lusi at i ti mjicriiture 
tu In low tli it whuli is licpuml to nu It nuy one 
ot tin in, mil tin c uni niii.uk ipplus to mixtures 
ut v moil, i ldm oh i ubou Hi s, Ai 

Most ,olul, win ii tu iti d to blit it fusing point, 
(liinii it mu i into jicrlut IujuicIm but houii -as, 
lm txmiph, jd ituniiii, non, “1 iss, phosphoiie acid, 
lln H sin and 1111113 olluii jms through an 
inti urn di iti pi,ty londitum Uton tin y attiiin 
juiiiit thudity uul, in tin i i his, it m di/lulilt, if 
not lmpussibli, 11 di ti imiiu the exut fiuiiug jioint 
I Ins inti mu di Hi i iind'tuiii is ti 1 nu il i itieoaH fusion, 
bet ins' it is i ilill uLnstis pioputy oi gluct It 
is m tins inti i mi dniti stiti tbit gl t»s is wolked, 
md li mi md ]il iliiiiiin fulgtd 

\s i in m i il mil, tin Ini /mg pi ml u tin same 

is th tiism_ pond - Unit is to siy, i| ,i mi list uul) m 
tin lujuid fin in lm i n ih d bi low tin fusing point, it 
u nn In i mins sobd, but then an uisis in which 
in i m i 'dl i lujiud hi \ < r d di „|i i s hi low its fusmg- 
poinl dins by kuping witu j« i b i tly still, WO 

i m mol it to 'i , oi im u to t I In Ion) it freezes 
li, tun mi in diop i solul lusly ml o watir ui this 
mnilituii, in i! ui sinhi the iihhcI ccmtaming it, 
iongi 1 limn hi uin* it min, mil the temperature 

ii <s to 12 'Ibis pin lumu mm is exhibit'd to ,i 
still gn di i ih gut m visi id tliiuls, like tin oils 
It is will I now n (hit tin tri i/me point of water 
is dip'i Hid by tin pn si tu n nt hilts 'Jims, sea- 
vnti i fm/i, it i 1 «ml 2 b C ami i situratcd 
solution of coiiiiium lit must lx loolut is low as 
4 lie Ion lii(/mg lb sjni t/ Inis gin n tin fne/ing 
point i of v u ions u ilnic ulutums ,it dilk ri nt ilegrcis 
of com i ntritum m the fourth lolinne of the Camples 
/ i nil ii , ]i in 

Mi .VI IAN, i cotton fabm huviug a pile like 
velvet, hut shorter, and which is rnuinfutured in 
in irty tin Mine maum r as nlvct - vi/ , by leaving 
loops st mding upon tin fico of the fabitc, and 
tin u cult in.' them through no oh to folia upright 
tin c oK, w h ich u i lit* rvv aids sniootlud by shearing, 
Mii.» in h uul hrushiug So /tLVtr 

FT’ts’l IG an irue n to two kinds of dye-wood 
used foi producing a yellow colour, and with oheini- 
cal idditions cither colours, such as brown, olive, 
and gns.ic 7 lie n unc si ones to be dciaved from the 
Frfnch Fustet, the name of the Venice Sumach 
(Hints cotmus, sec Si macii), a shrub found in the 

MS 





FU8TT8—FUTTYGTJBB. 


south of Europe , and to have been transferred to a lamp, being suspended horizontally by a cord, its 
a very different plant, the Madura tinctona of Don, cavity coutaming the oil, and the wick passing 


or Mont « tinctona, a tree of the natural order [ through the canal This mollusc is often dredged 
Moracete, a nativo of the West Indies, Mexico, Brazil, I up with oysters. It is eaten by the poor, but is 
Columbia, Ac The fuBtic is a largi and haudsomt < more generally used as bait for cod, skates, Ac 
tree, the wood is of a greenish yellow colour, and is 1 This genus makes its first appearance in the 
sometimes used in mosaic, cabintt work aud turning, i Oolit<, in which 10 species have been noticed The 
but chiefly m dyung About 10,000 tons an. i numbers ltierciso to do in the Cretaceous rocks, 
importedAnnually into Britain The tree is puts u ! to 100 m the Eocene, and to 150 m the Miocene and 
larly abundant in Canine ichy 1 lie wood 1011111111 1 Thou no 


a great quantity of enli.uung roatUir, which foims , J’UTA K, a town of Lower Hungary, m the 
the most durable of vegetable yellow *1> • i, but, ooun ty „f the Lower Bacs, is situated on the left 
as the colour is ratlin (lull, it m limit us. d for , )l!|k ()f tht |, anu ], ti ) at 45 “ 15' N, and long 
producing other colours 1 In innir Oi n ! 1 -rii j j () 40 ' \\ It has a lie mtiful castle and garden, 
is sometimes given to it, uid W mi J-wn to; m(l tl „ )u } iat „ Ull ts mow MO tildes aud tobacco 
tho wood of /Jinx 'ninny These terms be cm , xl , n , ly( j y |, ], t , „ n lt t . id,, in corn, and has 


tho wood of h/nn (ohmy These terms be cm , xl , n , ly( j y |, b 1 , a gr. it tudc in eorn, and has 
to be employed about the beguunn g ofl 1 t eenhny 1 t ful IU N„vcmbti, li.qmnt.d by mcirhants from 
from the mihtak. u notion th it tin on. m mi. ill f ]'„,kiy, Gicci., and \1mem1 Top 78 IK) 
pieces, was the wood of the young ti.e, and tin j 

other, in compaiative ly Luge logs, ot tin a mu tin . 1‘ETEHGU'NGE (in English, I utoiy Mailet) 

in a more rnatim stite '1 lie Os,v< 1 Onvxi i (q \ 1 ! is tin name of two pile is in iloluli nnd, the scenes 
of Noilh Amenta [Min/nin niiiiuilinin ) is 111 uly j ie spe e tiM ly, is tin name implies, ol twej battles 
allied to old fustic, and its wood ilso alloids a . glined by the British o\ci tin Eohillis- 1 haste.rn 
yellow dye I F, 1 town of the dutm t of B ue illy, is situated near 

Old I'Osiir, or \illow Wood, is implnyid for the ludit bank of the Blugil, 111 lat 2 b 4 ' N, and 


F , 1 tow 11 of the dut 1 k t ot B 11 ally, is situ ateel near 
Old Eos nr, or V illow Wood, is employes! for tin. right bank of the Blugil, 111 lat 2b 4' N, and 
dyung woollens yellow, and also to nnpiit to them long 7') 12 J’ 'flu action, fiom which this spot is 
green nilil nine eeilemis whin liuxed with indigo designated, w is fought in 1774, giving to the Nawflb 


'English Jiist India 


greui nilil nine eolemis whin liuxed with indigo | designated, w is fought in 1774, giving to the Nawflb 
and salts of non It furnishes t yellow e(doming j <4 Omli tlnn in illy ol tin English Jiist India 
matter, willed 111 ly be obtained in cry tils by | ( oinpiny, iluge pait f ltohilimul , and it was, in 
1 vaporuting its wuteiy solution Tins substanee j t ie t, to 101 mm nuu at< Hat event, th it Eastern F 
is temuil 111011 tan me ie id, mil its e oinpositioii is i " is built by tint pi eg 2 He Mi 111 F, a town 


repustnted by the loiiuula C,, II,,O,,} '1 lie 

hieliromates oi polish mil of le id hive to 1 gnat 
digin supelsceUel the use ol Oil) I 1 1 s i re 

Yoiimi Fusne is tin wood of J.lnin luttnni 01 


ilso ot the elistuet oi line illy is situated ill lat 28“ 
2S ,\ uni long 7‘T 24' E 'I lie conflict that dis 
tmguislu el tins lot ility ueeurred 111 17**0 The only 
iinnii no m the m ighbmnliood, the most hotly con- 


tout mis 1 yellow eoloui mg tuetul pond ill tin stiilgglt, In us twofold testimony 


Venetian kunuuh lt e out mis 1 yellow eoloming 
matter, til which the mini hiMim h is 1m 1 11 give 11 
It is getunlly used m eombinition with otln 1 
dye b, Ui orele 1 tostnki some 4 * 11 tie lit 11 tint 

FTTSUS (Lat 1 Hpindli) a gt mis of giste icpodous 
molluscs neaily allied to Minn (q i ), lining 1 
spindle shipcel shell, with 1 uij 1 lev at. d spile, the 
tlist whorl olte 11 nuu li dilated, mil a ste light e Ion 
gated canal 'Hit whulls an- not e losseel by \ unis, 
us iu Alum The speius wcu ioimiil\, howe m 1 , 
included m that ge mis Vbout 100 1 xistmg spee 1 . s 


to tin hloiy in the meinonuls ot those who fell—a 
pi 1111 iml simple monument ot fourteen British 
otlice rs md 1 e u\ed mil mill luted tomb of two 
Jtohill 1 e lne ft mis 

l'T'TrFlITT.'R, a town of the Doili, 011 the 
gint tnmk load betweent duitt.a and Delln,stands 
111 lit 25 57 2v and Ion. HO 54' E, 70 indes 
north wist of All ihnbid, mil r >0 miles to the south 
1 1 st of t awn]ion ft is 1 thriving pliec, with 
ihout lb,000 mil ilutants Bi sides the buddiugs 


have been de sent ml, mil mine than thru tunes tli it be longing to the end e st ililislinn nt ot the district 
uumbci of fossil ones Tin e xistmg spee n s 110 ills of its own mine, lt contains a small, but very 
trdmted emu- the whole woilil, living gum illy 011 eligvnt niosipie 

muddy and sanely st a bottoms, it no gnat depths. FU'HTHPLR, the. distnet of which the town 

of the preceding aitiele is the capital, lies wholly 
within the Dual), anil oecupus its entire breadth 
f 1 fiom Jiunn 1 to G ingi s lt extends immediately to 

| \ tlu wist of the distnet of Allahabad, m lat from 

y ,, 4 * 25“ 25 to ‘2b 1) X, and in long from 80“ 12 1 

J /jf M d to 81“ 2) K, e out lining 1583 square miles, and 

I | 5 III 512,000 inhabitants It yields laigc quantities of 

U lijj cotton, md by mum of its boidermg rivers, and a 

flV 7 ity /7 brineh oi tlu Ganges Canal, it possesses consider- 

\ able faulities foi inland n tv lgition 

3b.' -■ MTTTU1IA, or FUTWA, a town of 12,000 

inhibit mts in the district of Titna, and sub presi- 

_ (hmy ol Bengal, stands at the confluence of the 

Tuiqutu met the Ganges, in lit 25“ {O' X, and 
Ion. 85“ 22' E As the Ganges is here deemed 
, piculiaily sacred F is, at certain seasons of tha 

Roaring Buckie, as used by tho Zctlandcrs J 1 lr . tin rt sort of vast numbers of pilgrims. 

FT T TTYGU'ltII, the military cantonment of 
F antiquui is known in tho south of England ai Furruehabad, stands about three milts to the east 
the Ri d Wkeik, and in Eeotl md as the li.OAia.xe of tint city, on the opposite or left bank of the 
Bu.kn, hom the continuous sound—as ot waves Gmgis, being in lat 27“ 2T X, and long 79“ 41' 
breaking on the shore— lieaid when the empty shell E Its name became peculiarly famous, or rather 
is aj plied to the ear In the cottages of Zetland, infamous, in the mutiny of 1857, less, however, for 
the shell, generally about six inches long, is used lor the outbreak that occurred on the spot, than for 





FOTtYPUR—FY ZABAD. 


the xmparallelod snffennga of the hapless fugitives 
•—men, women, and children. 

FUTTYPU'R, a town m the district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, and sub presidency of the North 
west Provinces, stands on the Uiyon, a tributary 
of the Nerbudda, about 20 mdes from the point of 
junction, being in lat 22 ° 38 N, and long 78 “ 3 b E 
It is a place ot some muioitanic, as bung the 
residence of three Guild rij ilia 

FUTURE DEBT is a debt when in tin oblign 
tion to pay and the time foi piv ment is fixed and 
certain, out the die for pcrfotmorn < h is not anlvedjlj 
Of such a debt, it w is snd m tlu cml Inc du » nil if 
etm nondum i run it and it \i is distinguished hom 
a contingent debt, l c i debt piy ibl< on the per 
formantc <f i eunditnm which was mien tun, in I 
which it w is said dm mi mill w< irmt Thus an | 
obligation to pa} ri\ 111011111“ lit nee is a futon debt, 
an obligition to jus if in) slap tetmns from 8 puu,’ 
iscontmgtut To thi icent of tlu dt itll oi bulk 
ruptey ot a peison Iniug luge conmumil trios 
actions, it is oftin of gn it iui|«>itinet that tin njit 
of the lnddits ot such see unties should lit aerunti 1 } 
fixed In Koine, <n tin tit ith ti hankiuptey of 
a citireu, a in lit u holdui„ n ilum foi u iuture 
debt was entitled ti payment didueting a pn j 
ccutagt pmporti nit t tin dati at ninth Ins eh 1 it 
wuspiyible but i e nitinge nt < n ddoi i nly le uvid 
a Bciurit) f n pijimut in t ise hn ebbt slioul 1 
bceoini ] i} iblt 1 lus l n< i el puueipl bis 1 11 u , 
Introdui < il into tlu h il sy stilus if no bin slitis 
Tn Hull mil ml in Brin i tin lights of 101111101“! 
hieing eliiins 11 t mini dutily pi) ibh m 1 mid 
upon tin ltilt of tin eicilliw In i u_,luiil 1 futun 
debt, m ordu ti fnind a c did ilum must b in 1 
writing but it miy hi ton tituti 1 1 } In 11 1 lull 01 
not* ol othel sicurity 15 ) e mint 1 late soli 1 
claim could not lie tuft riel until tin itti I tout | 
for piymeut p « hum 1 in 1 t mull) in < isi if 
bankiiipte), iiiiditiron 1 debt if tin kindcvistt t! 
allowtel to insist in his el mu \t tin sum turn, | 
the buikrupts disc hit., ci is In Id net ti nit isi 
him fiom a ilclit clinch I11! not li 11 ilnntli I ti 
chum in the pi on ss md li m 1 di 1 t iswm s 11 
times me an elated foi ci u <11 dil ts win li tli y 
Were wholly unable t<> distil irge Sm Ictillsiix 
MKvr Fin 1)1111 This stite of things w is pin 
ducticc of minifi°t injustice on li tli di 11 < 1 md 
creehtoi on the littir, b) excluding him fit 111 
insisting ui Ins (laim it 1 turn win 11 lit might hut 
obtaiut d a p 11 till pi) mint, 111 the forme 1 1 ) 

punishing him fm lus dtfnilt cclie 11 hi w is dt (meid 
of the means ot nuking mv rttmn 'J lie tiihpct 
was frequently discussed in pulunnut lie ion a 
remctly was applied Vt last, by ti Geo IV e lb, j 
8 61 , it was (Halted tint in e isi s of bmkiuptc) 
where a debt was net immediately payilde, the 
creditor should be entitl'd to proce his debt, and 


receive a dividend, deducting intdrM at f pear rent 
for the pencil which waa to elapse before thd date 
when the* debt waa jcayable in due courses, ®>y «. 
66, dc bts jiayable on a contingency might be) ‘valued, 
and a divide nd jwud on the estimated value. Similar 
provisions wen inserted in the 12 and IS Viet 0> 
196, ss 172 auel 177 By tlie last bankruptcy Mt, 
21 and 23 Viet 1 134, s 151, it is enacted that A 
person haoine a elnim for unliquidated damages, 
which are ot the nature of a future dt bt, may have 
his 1 1 11 m issesseel b) a jury either in the court of 

I quite, ti In fun a common-law judge, or, m case 
of igriem nt between the pm tie 8, by the Court 
without a juiy 

I5\ tin common liwof Si otlmd, the rule of the 
eicil liw, is to the lights ot iieelitors luiving a 
futun ilum li.is alw i)s been rtcoguimd In the 
ecent of bmkruptt), (uditoiw in both future and 
eontin^t ut dtl>ts an ellowed to lank, but the latter 
only to tlu extint of in 11 cmg 1 Htcunty until the 
condition is punlit d But by J'l and 20 Viet c 79, 
b 11, which is now tlu liihng statute as to bank- 
luptic 111 Si otl md, e ontirige lit cjubtors may liave 
then debts-x lined, and nnv cote in the Sequestra¬ 
tion (q c ), nut ill ice dm lends pioportionato to the 
caluition It is ilso in 11 ti d, s 14 that all < mil to re 
wh st debts tie not < mini /nit may concur in tho 
]«title n foi b mki npte y But tin St ote h law affords 
to Inline dibtoic 1 fuitlni pnvilegi, unknown to 
tli systtm oi tlu Hwtn tiimtry -ci/, that of 
inistmcnt in set untc, wheiiby a ereditor having a 
futun ilum is 111 iblt el, in l isi bin debtor Rocjn to 

I I wilfull) diminishing Ins mi ms of <hw barging Ilia 
tit lit to itt uli tin )u ds of tlu de btor ,ue a Hee unty 
foi tlu piyim nt ol Ills debt S e \SUtl.siMFNT 

hYNB I,<k 11 ut arm of tin wea running north 
mil 1101 -th ia-st ftom the Sound of Butt, 111 the south 
< t \i_ \ li dim , 1 1 In ymd luce i 11 c, in the north, and 
is I inn Ini by tin district ot ( 1 cc il on tin K, and 
by tliosi ut Vigylt, hnipdili and pert of C untiro 
on tin W It is 1 1 null s 1 mg 2 to 10 nulls broad, 
ml PI to 70 fitlionis do [i its hlioiiR are deeply 
ml nti 1 nl iHinlered Iv loev Inn Julie, which 
ns lu li 1 md 11 woe did in 11 fmiiiuy On thu 
mst si | it si n Is oil i urn ill bi its li leading to 
tli (1 n L hi il Loch 1 is iilibrated for ite 
In 11 m r 

1 \7 VBA 1) a 1 q idly dee icing city of Oude, 
toils on tin ii_ht luuk of the Ghogra, hero a 
mcigibh liver inlet 2t> t7 N , anil long 82“ lO'E. 
tlri in illy m ippi nd igt, is it were, of Ayodliu or 
chub tie mu nut e ipitd tiom which tlic country 
took its nune 1 In 1 une in left), itself the mat 
of gov mini nt liiif 11 177' 1 , mime elute ly after the 
.uini v aion of port ot Lululi luul (si 1 Fi n neirveiJJ), 
it w is sujipl inti d by but know, which lay about 00 
nidus to tin cc*st, in the directum ot the newly 
acquire el t< tutor) 






G 


JJM? THU seventh Uttu in tin J! mi in N i r r y Karoly in 1811, studird at the college of 
Gj£ alphabet, md in tIn moduli djliduts Hud i, and it tin. university of IVsth, and entered 

r ij dcimd fitm it Hoi tin lint >i\ <10011 sltimauls tin adimmsti itive career, being 

of tin 1 li u 11 ti r, si 0 A11 il \u [ uni itt n In il to tin Hungon in t onnoil of Lieutenancy 
ktti r G 'Ilu 01-14111 il mil jo ] 1 (1 1 « gm writing 1 irlv and pioMel equally suieess- 

1 Bound of <1 (e oiri spimilmg to (.1 ,) is ful win 11 gossiping in tin eolumns ot Kossuth's 
that hi ird 111 </>m, 71/ , 7/m/ Hut tin ( 1 un ms Vnt 1 Ilirluji, mil w In a engii/td m tiauslat- 
8 une 11 itm il juiiis whnh tni in 1 tin m„ i in isti tpm c nl I 1 r\ anti s filling flit ]>t liodiuila 

I it Bound of ( bifoie < in 1 1 mt 1 tli t( ot s with tills md hum Is 01 furnishing original works 

(si 1 G), Jiioduiid 1 snml ir ehengi 111 G, si tm Liu h vti m d Un itn 'Jin -.kete tub oi 1 ountay 

that before 1 and 1 it < mu to It pi mount td lift is it w is, md is it still emit nous on the 


by the Latins like thh flu silnl itu 11 of tin list pi ims of Jlun_,iiv, iu niwlnn to bo found 
lettei 1; btfoii 1 follow i d bj ivowil, liul begun is in ri milly ind nuin. truly 1 vlnbited tlnn m G’s 
early a i tin 4 th i ah i is iinlmt Imm tin mindies md tilis 1 li follow mg an some of 

irusspt 11 mg in nisi iijitnms, 111 tli 1 iv if <, tin (1 « m mil lompositi is S mum/ lima a novel 

change 1 in be defntul limili 1 n hi r 1 'iom tin I m f \ils ( 1 ’istli, J 1 ! , J’<h k 1 Antuiius (The 

Latin tin <1 h s in ml of / pissul into tin Horn mu ' Antiiy ol l’eleske l’l li, 18 ( 8 ), a louudv in four 

tongues, and aim into I uglish As 1 _,<noiil ruh | uts might be idled the Jlun.iriin emmdy par 


glish, m wdhIh ih mid fiom tin clissn d mil. 


A iiiloplul a tn_,id> in five aits 


Knuinuii 1 ui^u i n ts, 1/ lus tin liissin__ s mid bi fon I Tibs /Vs tat k«ln d (In \1ht11ture. on the 

t, 1, and ij , itLi-. it s 11 itui il mu l in ill 1 1 ids I llungan 111 Hi urn s) , / n/ni A al md Alfoth 

hofoit a, 11, mil a, nil it ntun it lit Jint in Inn (81 itarmg Advtntures 11 Lowir Huugarj), 

■words ovi n In Ion < mill IhnhiUl /i/i ij' 1! 1 (V \i_,ht on tin Hi ith of 

G, m its pmpri jiowu, bilm^s t > tin m 1 < 1 ot 11 utobu^y) lhum„ tin s puun if Un Huugauan 
gutturals, / 01 r, 7, 1/1, 7/1 , ot H10 two ‘bin Dul it Debut/in (lSl'l) (> w is iibtm of i journal 
gutturals, 7 is tin Hit (oi undid) mil k till lonilntin ' 1 \ti mi 1 1 In il linn 

*han> , while ah 1111 ih in tin lomspondiii-, ,, . , ,, , y , 

A ■* + , 1 \ GABHHO tin mini _i m 11 bv 11 ib in geologisls 

S'* 11' I,, . 1 I to 1 vuiityot »,iii 11stun louiposidot tikitu and 

Thi billowing art some ot tin into hums. , ,, ,, , , . 1 , , , „ 

, . in i ,1 1 1 t (diilhgi It is iiinn ih nt (o i nb tub 01 dia l US 

between 7 mil otlui li tl is l it a / 1 < >i 1 p s, j , 1 ‘ 

Bug iicii, G11 tukn Gi Irmk mt 1 1 it tn/iila 1 11 v 

Gi i/ottii, Lat annt, Log km 1 it (g)//< s n, (11 ji | GAI>rLE\TZ, II ins f onon min nut, a distm- 

tjnosro, Eng kit on Lit i/nnii I 11, hn (<r tlu 1, guishi d Lernnn philologist, w is horn at Altcu- 

Gor (7UHs,Kiig <inn'll and t/wii, 1 it ktihinu*, > lung, I Ith Octolxi 1807 , md edueittd at the 

Oer grstcin, Lug i/flii (dij), I it 7 111 »«a, N|i m mint r itu s of Lupsn and Lotting! n la 183 % he 

hermano Tlu ionviitilnlity ot / md 7 is sun puhlisln.dhis A/nnenfs ih la Oiaminani Mamluhone, 
lathe old English pulmplis 1111/, is if lid, mru ,a ulw gi mini 11, in which the tritiu idiomatic 
spouding to Sin uul Gti j 111 fur 7 Ih, Lug ilmutirof Hurl m^uago w is ih \ 1 loju d m couciae 

yellow, Gir Un}, Fug Jin / Gi 1 11107, Lng mail, nilis Ht hail, monour, a shan iu the estab- 

yatc for r/ati , i/nr l fm 7 aid n T it hiatus J11 lishnunt of 1 Journal di voted to Oriental snonce 

Italian, 7» is mibstitutid tin j, is Oinhn fir [Zt ifsrhrtft Jnr the h undo des Morqenlandcs), find 

Julian , anil 111 Fuiuh, wl.11 li hi, 110 u thitlittu 1 intiibutul to it some interesting papeis on the 

is ro(resentid hi iju, is 1 /mm, ijinudir, foi Mnngohiu lmguigt Along with J Lobe, he also 

Eng war, ward 01 ijuaid G Inis luin in quiutly publishtd a uiticoJ ubtion ot tbt, Gotlnc translation 
dropt out, as T, it iiono foi </i vu Lng < nom/ti of the Hihli by l ltd is, with a Ijitin translation, 
icmparcd with (iu 71.1111070111, with 71 /on71 11 'andwith 1 Gothic glossaly md grammar appenchd 
Lat mayistti, Fi •iiiat*tn or mittn, lug miintn (lupsu, ISI j 184 b) (< was also the first phil 

May, Lat. Mams, i onti ictiil fiom Wm/ius, is From | olo^ist m Gi un my who uudertook a scientific treat 
a loot 71107, or (Sms ) mah, to ,um so that M ij is mint ot tin dialects ot the Finnish Tartar stern, 
just the 81 isou of growth 1 Hi sulrs a Sjij ui grammar (Hi undzuqi dm Hyrjtin- 

G, in Music, is the titth sound of tin. 11 ttural ' /n« (J ram maid, Altenbiug 1841 ), he furnished 
diatonic scale oi G, anil the ughth sound of the coutnbutions to jicreodicals on the Mordvinian and 
ihromatn stale It utinds in proportion to G is 2 Simoyid languages ne has sino 'published some 

to 3 , is a licrfoi t filth above G, and the second I contributions to the Bcienci of languigt (Beitrage 

harmonn ausmg from G is a fundamental note i ~" r Spraehi nkunde) The first three jiarts were 


In tin solimsatwn ot Gtuilo Are turns, the note G ‘ssutd in 1S52, and the first volume of a collection 
was tilled Sol, Ito, 01 Ut, iccoidmg as the liexa of his Philological Fragments (tsprachtcwtsentchaji- 
1 herd began with O, F, 01 G G ma|oi as a key h ho FraqmtnU) appeared m 185% and a Disserta- 
has one shaip at its signature, u/., F shorj) G turn on the Passive Voice (Ueher dan Pa8tnwim,EiM 
muiiu lias two flats at its signature, via, B flat and A >athi ergleichende Jbhandlumi) in 1860 

GABELLE, a French word, derived from the 
GAAIi, Jozskf, a Hungarian author, was born at German Oahu, gift or tribute, and originally need m 
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* gntnl way to designate every kind of indirect 
tax, bat more especially the tax npon salt. Thu 
impost, first established m 1286, w the reign of 
Philippe IV, was meant to be only temporary, 
but was declared perpetual by Charles V It 
varied in the different provinces Those that wore 
most heavily taxed were called jxiyt. de qrande 
gabdir, and those that wen. least heavily taxed, pays 
de petite gabelle It was unpopular irom the very 
first, and the attonpt to collect it occasioned lie 
anent disturbance It was finally suppressed iti 
1789 The name gabilons is, howcv tr, still given by 
the common people m Prance to tax gntlion rs 

GABION (Ital qabbia, rilattd to Lat raven 
hollow), a hollow cylinder of bishit wink, employ id 
in field oi tcuijKiriiy fortitii ation, ind \ aiying m 
siso f rom a iliauic ti r ot JO inches to b bit, with a 
height ot tiom ‘J hit ‘1 unfits to b feet In ion 
structing it, stout struglit stilus an pluul upnghi 
in the ground m a i iiclc of the nqiund diaimtu, 
and ttic tlnii w iltlul tngitlui with osiuh or pun 
twigs, as in the finuvtmn of heskits Tin ippa 
latui, being raised, w In n touiplt till finiuthi gumnd 
tin ends m listiwd, mil tin 
^ ihioii is u nly ti bt rollul to 
iu\ pirn wh n it is d'sn ihh to 
film i I it i ist wink u mint tin 
i ii my 1 lai i d on in 1, in 1 

lilli l with ■ nth i snigli ii w 

1 1 ^ ibi ms is | mi 1 i ai i j t it 

tin ) lots of junction II nil t 

Gabion musk lt\ tin wnl by nun i Hg 

tin m min t il i \v«, my ikon 
of security fan In obi an 1 I In g d > n bis 
thi adv Ultimo ot bi in highly putibl , fi un it i 
siiajn, «hih with its ml i ] u t i vn bi loimnl 
with far less earth, uni tin h i in m li ss turn th id 
in. casts when allowami hvs to In mub lor tin 
slopes on both sides, winch ue ncccsstnU pu s ul 
in ouliuaiy lartlnn wills Tin m/noll i umsists 
of two Conci ntrn gibions mu 4 hit, the othu 12 
feet 8 inihcsm diatmtu, with tin fjmtc bitwmi 
them wulgiil lull if pi kits of Intd woml In 
sapping (si i Mim-s), thi hi sinc m substitutes bn 
mantlets 

Htufful i/ahoit* in g ilmms i mum il full of look i 
branches anil mu ill wo • l king light in might 
tin y arc mllid bclon s I In is in tin tun hn, mil 
aftoiil some, though not a \cry illiuint jiroh turn 
against mushttiy tn 

Qahtoiiitiid is i Inn ot gabions tbit wn nji 1 y 
! troops as a chftntt, cfti i being dititn link fi ni 
I other more solid jiositious In tarrying a will 
I defendt d iortrcsH, gilnonnido after gabionnadt has 
sometimes to be stormed before the bcsieg'ul tan be 
compelled to sum min 

GABLE, the ti i angular ji irt of an i vti nor w all 
of a building 1« tw < t ri thi tup of the suit w ills ami 
till slopes of tin root Tin whole w 11 of wluth 
, the gable forms the too is c die dag ibh i nd , ji irty 
i walls, or the walls wluth sipintc two lontiguous 
houses, anil which bil>ig tijuiily to both houses, 
are called in Scotland ‘ mutu il g ibh* ’ 

The gable is one of tin most common and 
characteristic feuuns of Ootlue iribituturc The 
end wallil of classic build inns Inil 1‘eihmrnls (q v ), 
which followed the slope of thi loots, but thi si 
were always low m pi tele li ne dn v il an hitecturi, 
gables of every angle arc used with the utmost 
freedom, anil when covered with the moulded and 
crocketeil copies of thi rulici isnols of tin style, 
give great variety and licautv of outline 

Gablets, or small gables, an used in great profn 
Sion in the more decorative jiarts of Gothic archi 
feature, each as canopies, pinnacles, Ac, where 


they are introduced in endless variety ajanfc with 
tracery, crockets, and other enrichments, 

The towns of the middle ages had almost Blithe 
gables of the houses towards the streets, producing 
great diversity and picturosqueness of offset, as may 
still be sivn m many towns which have been little 
modernised The tow us of Bolgium and Germany 
especially still it tain this mcduvol arrangement, 
tn the Litu (mtluo and the Renaissance periods, 
thi simple outhni of the gabli beiumo stepped 
ind biokcn in tin most fantastic manner Bee 

Comm illlis l 

In biottish law, a mutual gvblo or paitv wall, 
though partly built on the uljiuuing property, 
bt longs to tin buildii, mill lit i ui prevent his 
mighnnui Irmu iv ailing lninaiIt ol it for the support 
of Ins Ilium, until hi has piul half tile expense of 
building it 1 oi tlu law of Eugl mil on this subject, * 
hi 1’AltIV WAll- 

(JABOO N RIVER, Tiif, talus its nso in the 
Ciystal Mountains, a iliuu m Wistirn Africa, run¬ 
ning ilmost dmifly i ist und wist, jiiuaUel to, aud 
ibont SO m KMt null (list uit fioin, tin coast. Flow¬ 
ing fust in Uu dilution of north to South, it 
atiiiwiuls hums tow ml tin north, ami empties 
itsilt lulu tin Vtlintu in lit about 0" {0 N , and 
1 ng 'I 10 l Its mouth hums a bay of some 10 
n 1.' nubs in bn Ah with i bit with varying from 
7 1 1 I r i milis Jin tiid lin.tli ol tin nvoi is Haid 
to In ill ut 120 in lit s Jin ti isilnp mil sluggish, 
tin nm s of its w ibrs 1» ins’ tidal 00 milts fiom 
os mouth tin lab iisis to i In i lit of liom sivcn to 
nun tut I In i limiti is iiiiln illhy, but the jiiobtl 
of flu liadi in i\i ly wluth is obtained vbimclaiitly 
in tli ftiiif in tliunigh whuli tin nvti flows, 
in bn i d i I n in h t oloiiy t > «i 1th mil build a fort at 
tin uiiuith of tlu mu m 1S112 or 184 { ltithosamo 
yi it ui \iiiitii m mihM n, wluth still tontuiuis m 
atfivi ojii rition, \t ts • stiblisln d it lim ik i, about 
light units up tin mu liu (iiboon countiy, 
hi iidt s muy ot whuli, whin tlu lioun th tn uni is 
busk, it yu I Is iboul WMIOO ))i uruls miiiiallv pio 
duns ibir wood, t dyt wood lioin wluth i ilaik- 
iid lyi is obtmu 1, ilumy, uni copil of mb nor 
cpiility Uu bulks i I thi mu, liom its souice 
Ii (In on m m • input! by ibout i do/eil tubes, 
ibi 1 tl win Ii n tb Mpingiii, who hold its 
mouth 1 Ins dm i n of ttrnt uy nniltrs the 
n iry mu h mini mitly thin il otlniww would be, 
tin fit f ow in i m flu lulu mi not 1 m in ' allowed to 
f iki it dm it t > tin wlub ti uli r at the coast, but 
< niiipi lb tl 1 1 ti m unit it thiou„h tin luntls of the 
mtirvtning tribe s, i ich of whom mains a profit 

GABltn L (Ibh tin man oi mighty out of God) 
is, in tin It wish iugi lology, one of the « veil arch¬ 
ing! is Hi ipj» irs in tin book of 1 )mntJ as the , 
uituprttir oi tin prophets vision (chip vm ), and 
innount i s tin futuri ippt u tin i ol tin Messiah 
(chip ix ‘JI JI) In flu >iw 'Jtat.uncut, he 
ri vials to Zitbiriih tin birth of John tin Baptist 
(Luki, i 11), ind (o tin Virg’iu Miry tin birth of 
1 bust (Luki, i 20) \i tonling to the Rabbins, 
lit is flu ,ui.,i I of dt xth ftu tin jitoplc of Israel, 
wli ) i souls ni mftustid to Ins i ire The Tal¬ 
mud dcstills s him ih tin print f fit fin, aud as 
tlic spirit who pn subs ovi r tin thunder and the 
npt mug ol fruits \Y In n V but h iilwv/ar liewegeid 
Jims tb m G is 1m In vc d to L ivi t ut» red the Temple, 
by command of Jehovah, i tore the Assyrian 
soldit ry, mil burned it, then by frustrating their 
impious intentions ti has also the reputation 
among tin Kcbbins of being a most distinguished 
lingui-st, haiin_ taught Jostjih the 70 languages 
sjsvken at Bain 1, and being, in addition, the only 
angel who could speak Glial dee and ttynac. The 
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Mohammedans bold G m eves greater reverence 
than the Jew*, and regard him a* the chief of the 
four moet favoured angels who form the council of 
God, he u called tin spirit of truth, and is believed 
to have dictated the Koran to Mohammed. 

GACHARD, Loots Prospir, principal ut Insist 
of Belgium, was bom m France about tht yen 1800 
He was originally acuin(xiHitor, but having r niovul 
to Belgium, he took p irt in the ri volution ol 18 JO mil 
was naturalised m 1811 In the same yiar In w vs 
appointed to the usi ful vnd honour ihh post win h 
he still rituus (186.!) G has spi nt muib turn in 
examining the doeuim ids id itmg to Hi Igi in InsLoiv, 
which ore to he found in tin 11 itiou il minus in I 
in thosi of hpam His primiptl vuitmgs m 1 m 
UcUs Pthjupiei (1810), 1) ii mn i<ti /’ hlu/v id i> /! > 
mafit/ues mr la Ilf ualii turn J!d/< ib 17')(l (1S {t), 
Mfmouis sur hi Lollmtdish i d I tin Ji n u d / im 
1773 jusr/u'ai 178*1(1847) < ins/ ml / il hud 
lavme k Tmthtnu (1847 1811), (in / itdai <1 

Philippe II , mu hi A[1«i> (hi J’n/s Inn (1818 
1851), (\mupondan<< da On C ill im ! hnnnm 
du Co m It Louis ib JS min ii hi In-, (187b) /’/null 
et Mart d< Churlts Quint (1871) md A* / tttou r/ s 
Tumbles ih Omul sum ( limbs Quint (1870) J’os 
eott, tin Aim ru in hisloiiin sp< iks highly of i., 
and ut tin important« of lie- lihiuis til iu,ml to 
the lustoiy and (liu.utii ol tin lni|xni ( liuhs 
"V hit 1‘reseotts edition of Ilolmt on s // si ,,/ 
of Climb i V (Huston, 1877) lounLly (l87't) ( 
published a suns id histone tl dxmiunts lx mug 
unfavomvhly upon tin thu ut is 1 1 < i mits 1 B nii ut 
and Iloiu, uluih lud tin itb t I sto]ipm pi v 
cudiugs tu ligud to tli in tion d i nitioml 
monunti nt to tin si two nobU nn u 

GAI), the hist lx ru id /ilpih 1 i ih s mud vv vs 
thesiventh son of I nob His n inn is dilluintly 
explvmid Tin luh id (ol ininil 11 d in tin 
Wlldirinss of 8m vi in in tli in 10 000 li_Utiti_ mui 
Nomndii by liatuti, md possi ssm„ I ei_,i lit ids ol 
cattli, thu piililTiil to luiinii til tin ist si U it 
Jordan, and win ltlintvullv illouid to d > >• )v 
Jnslui v, on condition il assisting tin n uuutivnnii 
in tin eonijuist and sulipig ition id ( mini Jinn 
territory lay to tin ninth ol tint id Kuilnn anil 
comprised tin niouut mums disfi n t ku iw n isGili id, 
tliiongh whuh llowtil tin biook I il link t niching 
the 8ia of Gililti at its mitlnin lUmnitj md 
rtaching as f n i ist vs It iblutli Vinmou I In mm 
of Gad if vu mvy judge turn the il vm w irinns 
who joint d l>u id mins t\tiinut\ wm v l ice ot 
Stalwart hunts ‘nun id lin^lit, ml nun of w n 
ht for tin h vttle th it mold li unlit shuld and 
bill kl( r, w liosi fans win like tin tuts of lions, mil 
Wirt a* swift is tlie lots upon tin mount mis 
(1 Chum xu 8) Jtphthill tin Gilt uliti Bu/illu 
Eli|ah the Tishluti ami G nl f/i sui'wm also m 
all piobubihti no mix ih ot tins till t. 

GADA MES, or nunc n i m it< !y (.11 VD VM1 8 
(tht ('i/dainm ot tht lbunins) tin n nu id mtusis 
and town of Africa, tin until < f ilmignt loutis 
to Tunis, rniw.li. Ghat, uni Inhlult, is sduatitl on 
the nuithtru riortlij - oi the Sahiri, m lit 30 *1 A , 
long 9° 17 L, on tin south wistun boundir\ ot 
the pashahe of Tnpoli, anil .110 milts south wt st id 
the town of tint name It contains s \ mosques 
and seven schools , lilt the education oih ted to tin 
young is linutetl to the teuling of the Koian and 
a little Arabic writing The guilt ns of U grow 
lUtm, bailey, whtat unlitt, &e , and ue watered 
by the hot spring (80° Fah ), fitun which the town 
had its origin The chmite is tlry and healthy, 
though very hot m Bummei The revenue of G , 
estmiatid at 10,000 mahboolw (4.1700), is derived 
from annual tributes levied on property, and from 


custom dues and tolls. It is an important entrepot 
for manufactures and foreign goods from Tripoli to 
the interior, and for export* of ivory, bees-wajy 
hides, ostrich-feathers, gold, Ac , from tho interior 
to Tripoli. Previous to 1856, about 500 slaves, 
principally females, were annually imported at G, 
but in that year a decree was issued by the sultan, 
pi rimptotdy forbidding the tialhc, which accord* 
mgly has been i omphtely abolished. Pop 4000, 
who art devoted Mohammedans 
G VD PLY Su Bor mil Tab vm s 
G V DII>.}<, in unportaut family ol mal icopterous 
fish.b, lining l nitxli i.itt ly elongated body covered 
with small suit siahs, the lit ad naked, the hns all 
suit mil distituU of spans, 1 ht vmtral hns placed 
until i flit thin it and pointed, om dois.il fin or more, 
tin n 11 nidi i 1 irgt Some of fin sptuesart small, 
but othus itt uu 1 1 uge si/t lo tins family belong 
the toil, Ling, lliki, Doist, lliddoek, Whitmg, 
l ml lihli, Bui but, A i Jhi spteus irt widely distri¬ 
bute L Most of tin in in muint \ ft w, us the 
I ,iu In it, ut lush w ttir lisln s ilu moi e unportaut 
sjhuh ih si p u itily until til 

G\ l)W Vr.L ( Inns s/ii/eiu, or Chauhodut 
sinp in), ispunsii dm k, not quiti solirgt as the 
mall ml 11 m visit mt of Lntnn but ibundvnt in 
mmy pntsot tin lontim ut ot Lur. jx , and iqually 
so m A si i and in Nor* Vnu ne i It is also found 
in tin in rth of Vfm i emg i hndof pissige, it is 

i mtivc both ot nit e i id ot tupieal regions. The 


Gadwall (Auui slripoa) 

(i brtids in marshch, and liys fiom sevtn to nine 
t„gs Jvupt it tin biet ding seison it is usually 
Mtn in sin ill fl xks uid an uulmduil is sometimes 
to bt found in i f'otk of othu ducks Its voice is 
1 md md li ush It is much esti t imil for the table, 
md is t onimon in the London market, being imported 
chit fly fn m Holland 

GA-l V, or f»r, according to the Greek mythology, 
tin goddiss of t'u i.arth, appears in HcsmhI as the 
first hoi n of t haos, and tin mother of Uranus, 
Pontus, and many other gods ind titans As the 
v ipoms which were supposed to prtxluce divine 
mspirilion rose from the t irth, it was natural that 
G should be reganltd as an oricnlnr divinity , and, 
in f let tbc oiaehs at Delphi and Olympia were 
bt lit ml to have belonged to lur m tlu tarher ages 
of tlun history Her worship extended over all 
G.tiot, and slit had tunples m altars in most of 
tht important cities. At Point, G was worshipped 
under the name of Tellies 

GAELIC LANGUAGE anti LITERATURE. 
The term Gaelic (Gwyddthan or Gadhehc) is used 
in two senses. In its wider signification, it designate* 
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the northern branch of the Celtic languages, 
comprehending the Irish, the Highland-Scottish, 
and the Manx. See Crvnc Nations and Irish 
Lanouaqjs and Literatitkk. In its narrower signi¬ 
fication, it designates the Highland Scottish dialect, 
•Iso known by the name of Erst or Irish Mr W 
F. Skene, one of the latest and best informed 
wnters on the subject, holds that the diffcrtneis 
between the language spoken by thi Scotch High¬ 
landers and tlit. hmguige spokiu by the nativt Irish 
are (1) ‘jiartly in tht pionummiwn when tin 
accentuation ol tlu linguigt is iliflcrmt, wlun th it 
peculiar change m tht initial tonson mt, inudiued 
by the influence of tin priuous word, and tinnul 
by the Irish gr uum tri ms 11 lipsis, is unknow n 
except Ul the sibilant, wbtri tin vowtl sounds an 
different, and thui an t yeu tians ot i consonaut.d 
permutation, (2) partly m tin t/mininai, when the 
Scottish Gaelic pn.hr-. the m ilytit foim of the 
verb, and his no prtsuit Unsi, tin old pustnt 
bung now used foi tin futme, and tin pris.nt 
formid by tin imxihaiy tub, wlnrt tin pluril ot 
one class of the nouns is foiim d m a piuilnr man 
ner, rtsembhug the \iigloSi\on md i ililhiont 
negative is used, (!) jnrtly in the ahum of tin 
languige, wlnio a gn iti i pnluuio is sliiivn to 
express the ldia by tin usi of subst mtiv i, md the 
verb is anxiously ivnnb t, md (1) m tin euuihiihini, 
which yarns to a lonsnlu iblc txt, nt while words 
now obsoleti iu lush an still liuug wolds, ind 
otlicrs ale us< d in a ilifhunt si list ’ -7la llumoj 
Lismore * Hunt mtiod ]i|t V.H \\ (l 1 din 1 S(i2) 

Tho ongin of tin tilth nuns thus tkstnhiil is 
a question still in ihsputi Mi Mum i(intends 
thattlnyau aiuiuit, md tntti into tin orcratnsa 
tiou of the 1 mgingi 1 In In-h m. Indus, on tin 
other hand, hold th it tht y ait toinpu itmlymod m 
and unimportint, mtl little mini tli in ptouiuul 
coi midions of thi uiothti linguist of Ittlind I lit 
lati "Sir lticlinrd Uirmtt, out ol tin most It mini 
of English jtlnlologihls, is on the lush sub, holt ling 
‘that Irish is tht pirmt t<mgut, tint >1 ottish 
Gat he is lush shipped of a ft w mflutions, ami 
that Manx is nnrdy Gitlu with a ft w jmuliti 
words, and disguisetl by i eoiriqit systtrn ot ortho 
grapby, 1 arnl, agun, that tht langmgi of thi 
Oeottish High! inds‘dot s not tlifft r in my t ss< nil il 
point from tint of tin opposite mist ol Lnustir 
and Lister, b< mug, in hut, i don numblmii 
than Low German thus to High Gt imaii, or Danish 
to Swedish’ 1‘ltilnl H/it al hiaim, lip 202 204 

(Lond 1810) That tlio noith ot litiuitl and t'» 
Scottish Highlands ami Vest Islmds, wtrt, it m 
early period, pcoph d by tin smu rant, or wo*, is 
admitted on both sidis Mr Shine fmtinr admits, 
that from about thi middh of tin 12th e to ilnut 
the nudelle of the 10th 0 Inland txirusid a 

E iwerful hterary lnfliunit on the Scottish High 
nds, that the lush snnntlius and birds wen 
heatls of a school which liichuleil tht Mist High 
lands, tliat the Highland smnadins wire either 
of Irish deseent, or, if tiny wtrt of native origin, 
resorted to bardic schools in lieland foi lrislnution 
in the languige and the a<<om]>lifchimnts of their 
art, that in this way tin language and literaturi 
of the Scottish Highlands must have become, by 
degrees, more and more issimil itul to the lariguagi 
ana literature of Ireland, and that it may well 
be doubted whether, tow.aids tin middle of the 
18th c, there existed in the Scottish Highlands 
the means of acquiring the art of writing thf 
language except in Ireland, or the conception of a 
written and cultivated literature, which was not 
identified with the language and learning of that 
frimuL Mr Skene holds, at the same time, that a 
Vernacular Gaelic, preserving many of the independent 


features of a native language, existed among, the 
Scottish Highlanders as a spoken dialect; and 
that a populai and unwritten literature existed in 
that native mil idiomatic Gaelic, in tho poetry 
handed down by tnditiou, or composed by native, 
balds innocent of all extraneous education in thi 
w i itteii 1 niguoge of In land 

The 1 first honks printed for tin use of the ftcdttuh 
Higldandt rs wuc a tiinslatiou of Knox's Prayer 
Hook iu 1 1117, by lohu first.w 1 11, Bishop of thi 
Isli s, a tr.uml itiou ol fall m s f iteuhism, in 1631; 
i tiaiislatum ot the I’silms ot David, iK'gun in 1666, 
iirnl comjiltttii in lti‘l4 , inti n ti inslitmn of the 
Bibb, puhhshtd hv tin lUv liohert ivirke, minister 
of B lit [t i It nit it r, in Hi'HI All tin si winks are in 
the Irish oitbogripliy anil lush ili.ileit tho last* 
muitioiuil vi in k, unit id, is nothing more than a 
it print of Bishop Huh U’s I ri-sli yersion of the Bible, 
with i short vtu ibuluy of Sluttish Girlie words, 
to id ipt it to the ust of tin* St ottisli Highlanders 

Tin first trinsl itions mto the Hiottish Gaelic 
win ot Buxtil's ( till (o the I'numuituf, published 
in 1710, of tin I’hiIiih of David, in 176,1, in 1787, 
md m 1S07 of tin Nt vv Tt st.iiiu nt, in 1707 and 
17%, ot Vilnius Almni, in 1781 , of tho Old 
1 1 Mini,nt, in 178! 1787, md in 1820, and of tho 

Old mil Ntvv list mu nts, m 182b 

V ot ibul mt s ol tin S, ottish (iaelu Wert published 
ill Ih'KI, in 1702, iu 1711 in I7‘»6 and m 1816 The 
tint Dutioii ny, by I! A Aiirmtiong, appeared in 
1S21 tlu liigist md lust ais publish,d under 
tlio uispiiis ot the llighl mil Sot it ty of Niotland,* 
in two quirtos in 1828 Tin lust grainm tr ih that 
ot tlu Ih \ Mt xantlt i Sit w irt, iniuiNter it Ding- 
w ill, jmblishtd ill 18(11, md rtpimtul in 1812 

r lhe oltli st wiittin pottiy 1)1 tlu Suittish (tiielic 
is pitstivtd iu 'Ihe J)<an a/ Lihiaiin'x Hook , 
vviitttn li tvvvtn l r >U itul l"i r )l, by So hunts 
M it int goi, \ uill of Km tmg ill iml lh m of Lismore 
It is now in th, Vdvot it, s’ lubi.ui nt L'Miuliurgh 
St It < tions fium it hnvt lit t u publish, d it I'dmlmigh 
dining tin jut si lit yi u (1802), villi ti mslitions by 
tho Key I’ll.nu ts MT..iut Id m, as will into J , ’nglisli 
is mti moth in St ottish Gatin, irnluitlliijntJmu- 
n u y dust il it urn by Mi W l 1 ’ Skim Thi volume 
i out mi i unit juttis ismlutl to'O ti in, tin sou of 
Emu ’ wh > vp< iks of liimstll is <imkminn uy with 
St i’ttrui mtl jmus by litu uni Jtss known 
w rit< n, ini lading ,i ft w ol knightly m nobit lank, 
suili is (it laid Eit/giriM tiuirtli Isirl ot Dt sinoud, 
in litiuitl, JsditUi ( uiqilitil, vute of thi 1 hrBt 
1 ul of Aigyh , uid ‘Duiit hi Mu( uhm, the Good 
Knight, lulu vtd to In Sit Duiit ill f ilnjiltell of 
Gl<nun hi. 1 he literary mint of tht compositions 
is \ i ry h 1, ndt i 

7 lu hibliogiaphv of tlu si inty littrituri of tlio 
Scottish Gatlic will lu foil it I m R, i<I’h IhbUatheea 
Si itlu t'dtuii (G1 isg 18J2) 'Hit modem ninos of 
most notf irt thosi of JIoIk rt Galdtr Mu kay, or 
Itobb Donri, is lu is more lommonly edit d in hi* 
nitm Sutht rl ind, whobt jiotniHwtrt iiiibhshtil at 
Inn rums m 18'2‘f, md Diiui m Bun Mi lutyre, of 
(iknoiehy who's jun ms vvtu p iblwlu d it Glasgow 
m IS !4 Tlu fornur wis bom in 1714, the latter 
in 17‘2) , both wert hi If nliiratfd Thi traditional 
irost lit, ritur, has lu t u eolkettd and illustrated 
iy Mr ,T h (’implull of I“liy, m three pleamng 
v tiluni, s Tupular Tah n of the Went Highland* 
(Ediri I860 -1802) 

Mr Skuii lias v»ry dearly aid fairly stated the 
long disputed question as to tlu authenticity of the 
farnou I'ot mu of O Hsian, published first m English* 
and aitt rwarils in Giehe, by Mr James Macphcraoa. 
Thi tontluBimifl amved at are 1 That the char* 
acters urtrodueed into Macphenou’s poems were 
not invented by him, hut were really the subjects 
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of tradition in the Highlands, and that poems 
certainly existed which might he called Ossiame, 
as relating to the persons ana events of that mythic 
age. 2. That such poems, though usually either 
entire poems of no very great length, or fragments, 
had been handed dowu from an unknown period by 
oral recitation, and that there existed many poisons 
in the Highlands who could repeat them i J'h it 
such pot ms had like wise liceiirommitttd to writing, 
and were to be found to some exti ut m m musi ripts 
4 Tliat Maephcrson hail used niiuy sucli pot ins in 
his work , but by joining separated pn cos logetht 1 , 
and by adding a loimutmg 11 irr.itive of his own, 
had winen them into longer poems, and into the 
so-called epics 

The Scottish Gat lie spfi <h is t very when gi vdu 
ally, and in some plots lipidlj, losing ground, 
but it is still ustd, w holly or partially, m tin public 
roliglonB strut es of about ISO out of about 1000 
congregations of tht Church of St ut! uni 

GAKTA (tin Cijttiol tin I, dim) a sfiongly 
fnrtifiotl matitime town of tin Nt ipolitxu jiiovnue 
Terra til Lavoro, is pit tint stpuly sitnitid on m 
abrupt proininitoiy piojulmg into tfu Meditu 
ratit'an, nud t omit t ti d w itli tin main! inti liy a 
low and nan on isthmus jiroftit'tl liy wtlul walls 
On tht summit of Hit pi omontory stands tin 
circuit!! towci DOi’uitlo, s ml to be tin tntu nl 
mausoleum of Lucius Mnniitms PI nuns, the fniitel 
of Augustus r lht In tut) of tht bay ol (! winch 
utmost mils Hut of Niplts, liis bun ulebiited 
by Iloim r, V r ngil uni Ilnrue Cajiti, tin uu lent 
name ot G tbiivis xttnigm minding to Virgil, 
from its bung tin burl tl j>L it t ot Ciptu, tilt 
limst of ,1 in as < hi Hu tlisim mbt i int ut of the 
Homan tmpm, (t ltu unt t ititlit of tiubsitnni 
and lomniiH i il pmspniti mil it u hul still luitlnr 
importuni ifft i tin tlttitbnti of the t irtt in 
empirt In tin liowUi of (his t illy iniiniiipibty 
IS loiesh ulowt d flu lomnieiiiiJ lilt mil gr nub in 
of the 1 iti i Italian npiiblns Jlotli in int it nt 
and nimbi u turns G Ins sust inn d mu ukablt 
SH‘gt8 .mil nit nf ly it ins bun tin tin die' ol 
s< veral into it slin ' t w ids In ISKS it In t um tht 
refuge of J’ojn Puts I\ , whtn tin leuilidion it 

Homo compi 111 tl bun In jttin in ISlid, dtu flu 
defeat ot the Tvopolit ms on (In Aoltuino by tin 
forets of Gatiliilili, (i w is flu list slitmgholel ot 
the Bouibon ilyniNty ot N iplt s, uitl sunendmd 
after i pioti utul su_i to Omti d < ultlim Many 
mterestmg elissu lemuiis line betn found m G, 
mil tit] mg a line um bit \ tsi by tht Mhemia 
sculptor S ilpimit Its \uinity ibouiids m remaius 
of Roman mIIiih, &e Tht eitadtl, wliuh is ot gnat 
strength contains in its towel tlu tomb ot the 
Constable 1 Bourbon, killed at tin liking of Point in 
1627 7 he inhabit nits ol , who uumbtr ihouf 

15,000, derive tluu ilmf piolits lrom the tislurus 
and their oemtiug ttatle in oil, wine md iiuit -the 
chief productions of the sunouuding e mutry 

GjETU’TjI A,an anui nt eoutitiy of \fru gsitu ilul 
south of Mnuntauia ,uul Nutuidii mil imbruing 
the westt'i n }>art of the dest rt of S li ua fts mil v 
bitunts belonged to the great ibongmil Birber 
family of 'North and North wiste'in Afuca, they 
were not in general Link, though a portion of 
them dwelling m the extreme south, towards the 
Niger, had vppioxmiatt tl to this eoloui through 
intermixture with tlu ndives md climatic causes 
and were edhd Mdam»mtuli or * Black Ga'tulians ’ 
(see ltd iv fi, s lb) Tbd Gietiihans w ere savage 
and warlike). Ihty came into collision with the 
Romans for the lirst time during the Tugurthinc 
war, when they servttl vs light horse m the army 
of the Numithon king Cornelius Cose us Lentulus 
4T« 


led a force against them, mid for his wnm 
obtained a triumph and the surname of GmtuliCRA 
(6 a. li ) The ancient Gmtuban* are believed to 
lie represented in modem tunes by the Tuancks cat 
| Taw’&reks 

j GAFF, in a ship or boat, the spar to which th» 
head of a fore and aft sail is bent, such sail having 
, its foremost side made fast l>y rings to the mast, ana 
1 its lower edge, in most instances, held straight by a 
boom The thick end of the gati is constructed with 
‘jaws’ to pass half round the mast, the other half 
being enclosed by a rope , this serves to keep it 
1 close when th< sail is hoisted or lowered. A gatf, 



A, G ifF, U, G iff t< pi nl laid , (, Kuoin , P f k shcpt, 

] G iff tops nl 

with tlu sul t llhtl ‘dint i ’ or ‘spuiku,’ anil the 
gill 1 111 >M ol wbu h is a sin ill sail carried on the' top 
jim-t ibou tin gill in sin wn in tin accompanying 
lllllstl itllHl 

GVKI Iil'S, i mme ipplnd to tin levers liy 
int mi of w lilt It t ro>s bowH wt n bint 

GAGE TitoviVs in Fiidish gt mril, who boiaint 
governor ol Montit il m 17011, mil in 1763 suteet'did 
gi in til (iltiiwinls Bold) Amherst ia tominamlu- 
iu tbit f of tlu Butish aitoy in Amoiiex In 1774, 
win n the tlilltt ultn s betwt t u the t ninnies and Great 
But via hul dit idy bienim veiy st. nous. General 
G w is appoint'd govtinor of Massachusetts. In 
piateful turns, his aduiiinstixtion might in all 
probability havt been pojmlar and successful, but 
he w is uiHipiil to the exigencies of that trying 
fieriotl It miy indettl be doubted whether any 
one, whatevci bis abilitns, could, while restricted 
to tht rigorous jiohcj of tlio home government, have 
siu on tie tl in preserving the colony to the English 
crown In Ajml 1775, General G sent an expedi¬ 
tion tn st i/c the unlit iry stores at Concord, and Hitts 
piovokid the battle of Lexington, the first explosion 
of the Vmenean revolution Soon after (May 6) 
the piovmini congress resolved that ‘no obedience 
w as in future due to him [G xgc] .and that he ought 
to bo gu irded against as au unnatural anil inveterate 
muiiy ’ According to Baneroft, ‘ Gage was neither 
tit to reconcile nor to sulidue ’ He was recalled, 
ami nailed for England in the autumn of 1776. He 

dud in 1787 

GAGE (Lat. vadium or iradium) signifies a pawn 
or pkdgi, and is derived, says Covvel, from the 
Fri neh gaga Hence, by changing g into «?, we 
liave uagt, and wager, as ‘wager of law,’ ‘wager 
of battle,’ wherein a person gave his pledge that he 
would sustain his affirmation, and, m the latter 
ease, the glove was sent as a material pledge to 
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be redeemod by mortal combat Hence also an 
England 

Estate fn Gap*, which was at two lands —vwum 
vadhtm, and mortmm vadium. See Mortgage. 
Vhnan vadium was where an estate m lands was 
given in security of a debt on condition that the 
estate should remain with the lender until he had 
made good the sum lent out of the prohts of the 
land. So as m this ease neither momv nor land 
dieth or is lost, and therefore it is < ailed vivnm 
vadmm (Co Litt 205 a) This mode of giving 
security has long gone out of us< , \et there is no 
donbt that it was the ungual method m observance 
before the transaction assumed the foitn of n mort 
gage. It exactly corresponds vv ith the Scotch form 
of a pure Wadset (q v ) 

GAGE, or GAUGE, in apparatus for nuasuring 
any special forte or dimension, thus wo have 
pressure gage, wiml gage (set A\'l Mown fr), jam 
gage (q v), wire, gay, button t/tn/i, Ac Tin simplest 
form of gagt of dirni nsion is tin common win 

f age, by which tin di nutter of wire is mtasurttl 
t is simply m oblong plati ot sttcl, with note lit s 
of different widths tut upon tin edgt , tin mi an 
numbered, and tin si/, of tin wne is ilitt nmin d 
by try mg it in tin difhrmt nottlns until tin 
one is found which i( tvutly fits 'flu thnkness 
of sheet mi till is trnd by tin sann gigc Thin 
is a griat want ot nniioiimtv m tin si gagis- the 
Birmingham garro lor non wlit, shut iron, uni 
steel difftrmg from lb it usi d lot luiss silvtr gold,] 
Ac , anti tin se again limn tin 1 uuislnu 
It has been pinposid in onh i to obtun uniloniuty, 
and to cuablt dtfauti dtst nptioii- uid oitbrs to 
lie given with atturuv uul t > rt unty, thit msti ul 
of the arbitrary niunlsrs of vniying suonfu itnm 
now m use, tltcimil puts of m inch, b liths, Inin 
dredths, thousandths, or still smith i fi utums, ll 
necessary, hi used, and tbit tin.si hi us<d bn all 
diamitors and thicLutssts, suth as wnm, shut 
metals, buttons, watch glasses, Ac , but sutli i si lit 
has not yiteoint into gentril nsi Tin gige tom 
nionly used fm buttons, w itch glasses, and mull like 
large diimetcia, is a rule with igroovt mt length 
Wise down the middlt \uothci met tl mlt, with a 
brass head, slides in this, uul by im ins of i thumb 
pm, may Lie pushed out it pit isun 'Ihr object to 
be measured is jilaetd betvu > n u and 6 (fig 1), and 
the width of this Bjiict is nit vsurid by graduations 
on the middle metai slide 
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A very elegant and delicate gage lias recently come 
into use for measuring watch-glasst s, autl is applicable 
to many other purposes. On aa oblong piece of 
sheet-metal, two straight metal ridges are fixed in 
, sneh a manner that they shall be inclined at a given 


angle to each other, as ab and «* (fig. 2), How, 
let us suppose the angle to be such that the 
distance between a and c is 2 inches, and that 
between 6 and ef is 1 inch, while the lengths ah and 
ed are 10 inches It is evident that for every inch 
of descent from a and r towards 6 and d, there will 
be a narrowing equal to ^ of an inch , and for every 
tenth of an inch of such descent, there will he a 
narrowing of T {* of an inch, and so on thus wo 
may,'by giadiiating downwards from ac ta bd, 
nn isun tenths by uniis, hundredths by tenths, and 
bo on to still liner quantities if required Thu ia 
applicable to lengths as well as diameters. By 
nu ms of firm sinus with laigc graduated heads, 
Messrs 'Whitworth ln\t nuasured small pieces of 
sttil to the inn millionth of an null (sec Micno- 
mfur) J'rtssuit gagts, wind gagis, Ac will be 
treated undi r tin spttiul subjects.—In rtulwTiys, 
t!. ga'g't nit uis tin distant i betwi cn the rails 
Stc Hatiw 41 

GAGF.RX, llmuicn Wiiii»lm August, 
Fi mm R \os, was born at Tl.un nth, 20th August 
17‘)‘),antl tclucittd at tin niihtuy school ot Munich 
On Is i]i >lt ons liturn from l'Jlia, (J entered tho 
uniy ul Niissui, and stivid as lieutenant at 
V\ it< lion Atfi i tin pi m, hi dt voted luinself to 
tin study of liw at tin uiintihitna of litidtlberg, 
Gotti a in n, lorn and (icntv t On returning homo 
in IS2I, In tnteieil poblnil lilt undi 1 tin govtrn- 
mont of Orunl dm tl llissi nntl ifti r passing 

tlnoiigh si m i d pnbhi tillu < s wist luted vmtmlier 
of (In Stimid ('llunlit t m ISI2 m wliitli position 
In Mgoiomlv oppusul Hit jiolitiis of the govern* 
mints and of tin I'ediril ]>ni In 1885, the 
gov 11 unit ut Kim (i did in obt lining v majonty, 
1ml (! tontimiid to lit it cbctitl, until, it the 
tlosi of tin following yt n, seeing tin tiuitless 
in hs of lm opposition to tin govi rnnii ntal politics, 
In tb< Until H ilettnm, and limit i k ist of his 
Itthn’s tstate it Monshi mi, with a vnw to the 
prntn il study of igmultuii In 1M(> C again 
ajijit titd hi foil tin public m i work apmist tho 
gmi rmutnt ol (li'ctonl lltsm, wlnth hid been 
hgislitiig ill dill uki ol lilt toiistituhon of tlio 
■ h (im ib In the follow in ' yell, lit was (lotted 
into tin t li unlit i ipun is ii pri si ntativt of \V nuns, 
mil lus ri niun to l uliln lilt gm sutli a frisb 
impidst to I In i il jnil i tit s, tint hi IMS tin tlutiona 
11 1 in in <1 mult opponents of tlie povcrminnt. than 
tin j had limit sum 1K!2 'I In lift of (1 betamo 
now nisi pai ibly t omit • t< d w ith tin mimorablc Gt r- 
rieiii iijom nn nt of JM8 lit took tin. k,id on 27th 
Ft hru vry by introdm tng a motion into thi Chamber 
to promoti tin 11 jin w utition of tbi Gi rnun jicoplo 
in the hrvnkfort Dut When tin pieparitory 
convintion ot ihhgites (das \ orpai lament) from 
thi Girni.m stitts issmibkil it Frankfort on 
dlst March, G took the most promini nt |'art. in its 
illlibi ntions, uni on tin mu ting of thi pirimniout 
(28th May) (fin (.iruAvy), In was appointed pre¬ 
sident, and continued to In it ihi till t vi ry month 
till he was t till il to tin pupitual piesulency 
Ibspiaving mort of the qu dint it'ous of a practical 
statesm in than win jiosstsscd by most of tho 
leading men who joint tl m this movement, G 
struggl'd nil amid all the divisions into which his 
pvrty wparited anil all the difiicnltits presented 
by thi govtrium nts Hut unable, on tin one hand, 
to syiupithisi witlt the violence of the democratic 
pvrty, and, on thi other, to toils to an understand¬ 
ing with tin govtrnments lie abandoned the move- 
mint altogether on the 20th May 184') In 1860 
he st rvisl as ma|or m the Me svig Holstein war, 
and wlun tfif campaign was over, retired to the 
Monslieim estate', which had now come into hi* 
possession by his father s death. In 1862 fan sold 
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his estate, and removed with hie family to Heidel 
berg, where he hoe since resided. 

GAGING, or GAUGING When this turn is 
used without qualification, it refers specially to the 
gaging of the contents of casks, and in many 
places, the populai name for th< excise officer who 
measures the contents of casks containing e \< is 
able liquors is ‘gauger’ Sliding sc ihs, which arc 
graduated according to tin mathematical rules lor 
determining the solid contents ot regulu solids 
approximating to the foim of the cinks, ire used, 
but considerable practice mil skill ut te quired to 
apply them with a< curicy 

GAILLAO, a town of Fi me e, in the eh pm t me lit 
of Tam, and on the right hmk of tin me r ol tint 
name, is situited m a feitile vine growing distent, 
32 nnles northeast of 'loulouse it is ill built, 
and his no puhlu building of any importune 
except the comniunil eollegi Distilling, t turnin', 
ship rmileling and i brisk ti uh in wnn and Inanely 
are e in nil on Pop (181?) 170 J 

GAILTjAUG, Gaiimki Hi mu n Fte rich historian, 
was born at the villigi of Osfil in u Soissons, 2bth 
March 1720 lie was e dm did tor tin I nr, but 
soon ibuneloned it tor litcritun, mil aUeiwiuls 
turned lus attention e vi lusive ly to history His lust 
Wolk was entitle <1 IJnm ih hht tin u/iu / ; mu o< v u 
VUsnt)C ihs ft tint t 1it mmii lit s As (17111, u>d the 
invom vhlt uception which it nut avith imliunl 
him to publish lus I’mtu/m hum, ei/o it I l\mii i/i < 
Dunns In 1777 ippiirid Ins Jliitniii ih Mum 
de jfln«/i|i)i/ni, FtHi <h Clntilis f, I'linfnuii ailinh 
was tedlowed III 170t) by tin llidmit i/> l'iiiini>t\ 
/, and 11 ) 1782 by tin lliiloiti ih (hath 111111 / 111 , 
pn'udii e/c Consult tHillin', tin In /irimtiii Him, 
suit’ll ill < uii'iul iofii,ns sui la s u nidi Hun, it ion 
tinalit 11 Inti ilu I’nmtii Htmiili nt ih J amon/non 
In i eliUiihi cm elded, uid ilntomil styl«, lie 
re pri si nt< d tho lei itnms ol Fiime lolnglnnl mil 
tap mi lu lus Ihdnui ih In Him/ih ih In J inn • it 
ih / liii/liiim (1771 1777) (whuh pioiuiid lus 

uiluussiou into tin I 1 ranch Ai uliiiiy) mil Hi-Jnin 
ih lu Hnahti ih la Fmnn it ih I’J ynu/m U w is 
the authoi ol muiy otlui wolke J1 < unite i hu/i \ 
on Male she l be h (his intimiti fin nil), Deseutis 
fiiailes V, Henry IV, (orneille, Moln'ie, ike Jit 
died 1,1th Febiuiry 1S00 

GAI NNHOROUGH i market fown uni si aport 
of England, in the i minty of Lincoln is sitmtulon 
the light lutik ot tin limit, ibout 20 miles above 
the embonehuie ot tint nui in the Humbci 
mouth, and 10 miles ninth west of Linioln It is 
a well biult town, consisting miiuly of out long 
stru't, running pirdlel with the iitu who h is line 
spanned by a tun stone budge ot thin i llipiu d 
arches It w is ((instituted a pent in ]8|] 1 he 

most inti're sting ot the buildings ot G is tint e dlnl 
the Old Hall, a curious stuuturc compost d of oik 
timbei framing and forming time sulib of a quid 
rangle It ih sanl to li i\ e be i n o< i upitel or lu Id m 
property, by the si acral lords ot the manor ot G 
eyer since tne Saxons cstablisluel themselves in this 
ne igldioiu hood Among the othu public buddings 
arc tht j)irish chinch- which, with the exception 
of a hnc old tower, dating from the litli c, was 
rebuilt m 17,7b, and the town hall There are also 
a grammar school, established in 1.789 and other 
edite itmual institutions, a literary institute, aud 
several libraries G is fuouribly situated in a 
comunrual pomt of view, vessels of 200 tons being 
able to reach its wharfs by the river, while by 
lntans of the Keadby, the theateriteld, ami other 
can ds, it maintains communication w ith the interior 
ol the countiy In 1860, 530 vessels of 25,801 tons 
entered and cleared thu port. G has important 


manufactures of linseed oil, and comes on malting, 
rope making, and ship-budding extensively. Pop. 
(1861) of parL borough, 6202, of township, 77001 

GAINSBOROUGH, Thomas, one of the moat 
eminent English landscape painters, was bom at 
Sudbury, in the county of Suffolk, 1727, and early 
elisplaye d a decided talent for painting ‘ Nature,’ it 
has hun slid, ‘was his te'achu, and the w ooels his 
i< idnny, when lie would pass his mornings alone, 
unking sketile's of an old tree, a marsh, brook, a 
tiw i title, a shi'jihcrd and bis flock, or any other 
objects that casu illy came* in view ’ At 14 years of 
net, he w is st nt to London, where he was for some 
time w ith Mi Gr ive lot, the engravei, and afterwards 
with Hay mm At ]<), In married, and set up m 
Bith as i pmtiait painter, in which capacity bo was 
a i ry sue e i ssftd but his gi mus first found adequate 
exjnission in tin ileliiu vtinn of tin rich anil quiet 
sei n< iy of his native country, uni to this lie mainly 
ih voted liinisilf aftii h mug Bith for London, in 
1771 <bi tin institution ot the liny il Academy, 
(I w is i host n one ol tin lust numbers, but never 
took mm h mtciest in its pioieiilmgs He died 
Align it 2, 1788 ot i (linn m tin uick* His last 
won’s i \hibite d mini tin i ntlnisi ism of the painter 
thin the logic of tin thiologi in ‘Me ai e-all going 
to In lain, anil A indyk is of the party ’ G’s 
porti nts in icmai' do is * Htnkmg likenesses,’ 
but ai< not e in hilly ashe <1 I he bi st are those 

of tin Itoyil b umL of Vbcl the composer, and 

(,>mn tin n tm His fanu , however, rests chiefly 
on 1m lmdsiipis m tin si In shews himself a 
1 uthlul nlhiiint to nitun, ae hi knew it in lus 
own be uititul isl uid lb is, m t u t, to he regarded 
is tin lirst tmly oiiginvl 1 nglish painter, inel, in 
Hie opinion of !sir loshuil l{< Miolels lit to 1)6 the 
lnul of m Ln bsh si hool Among his finest 

proiliu turns )ii,‘ lln Mu pin ids Boy ‘Ilu Fight 

liitwun Little Boys uid I logs,’ ‘ The 8c ishuie,’ 
and ‘ lln A\ ooilin m lu tlu Stmm’ llis most ecle- 
biate 1 picture is ‘Tin Blue Boy,’ in the Devonshire 
(i cl li iy 

G WUS, i 1 toman jurist most probably of the 
agi ol tlu Antonini s, mil tin duet sonict of our 
know ledge of Roman 1 ivv pinu to Justinian Con- 
snliimg tlu impoit cut pine which lie holds m 
min nt ligtl hfiiitun, it is strangt tint Ins per¬ 
son i! histm y should he ilmost e ntirely unknown, 
mil th it ilinost c\i iy i ire must ini i connected with 
him should In a subject of controversy The dis 
i iissnni is to win the i tlu‘ name is propeily Gams or 
Cniui i is a mere verbal dispute, but the questions 
re girding his country. Ins condition, and even his 
ri ligion li tve hie n e mv isscel at cnnsulerable length. 

I loui lus hung umtonnly ealliel by the single appel- 
lvtion G, it lus bun uifured that he w is either 
i tori lginr oi a lie (dm in from lus familiarity with 
tin (lie ik lmguage, some have argued that he, was 
of Gieck ongin , from his being cited as ‘our’ G 
by Justinian, who was a native of Illyneum, it is 
signed by some that G must have bom an Illyrian 
by birth, while others, iigumgfrom the same fact, 
and from othu equally inconclusive data, liave even 
sc t lum dovv n as i Christian That the last inference 
is a false one, cannot admit of a moment’s doubt, 
tin others, even if it were possible, to settle them 
lUtmitivily, are of no practu il importance As to 
the pu'cuse age of G, thus much is certain, that 
he foie the revision of the Roman laws, and the 
Hlorm of the legal studus by Justinian, the Insti¬ 
tutions of G, as will as four other of his treatises, 
were tho received text hooks of the schools of law. 
His Institutions, moreover, formed the groundwork 
of the Institutions of Justinian, From his being 
thus preferred to Ulpian or P.apuuan, it is not to be 
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infeKrad that be bred after them, bat only that hu Hon* of 0, published in 500 by Alarm for the use 
»°re PPtmkr The latest jurist whom he of the Roman subjects of the west Gothio t Mm 
crt» is Salvna Juluwus, who lived under Hadrian, It is ohieHy curious as illustrating the 
and the latest imperial edict is one of Antoninus the discnpamu s of Roman and barliarian law, and 


BU Thfl 8 wnrta „f r' „ i , , ,, f,u> ' 511 ‘‘‘hhtiou to tin editions of the Jnslituhont 

wo ™ of were largely used m the com enunuratid alum fluschhi, Zm kuU uud Inter. 
puation or the Du/,it win, h contains no fewer nutation ion t.nm * lnititutmuni. m his AW.«n <U* 


than 533 ertracts from lus writings. The piumpal /iomnrh, n /,‘,,/,/s, tlso Mukeldcy s 1. tin buck dts 
are, the hdictum I lomnctule, in thirty two books, Itonuvhm A’,,/,/%, md Savigny, ,Siistem d,n heuliaen 
the Aurea, in seven the Ldiduvi l i bn urn On /tom AWils y 

Trusts, On Mortijnijij anil, above all, tin ln*h r,» T . ,, , , 

tufioiw, IQ four books 'Jb< list mined wink is GALA At ATI,R a small river of Scotland, 21 
that by whuli C! is ihiclls known, ,m,l it w is ™i's in 1, ngth, us. s among tl«, Mom-foot Hills in 

probably the i ,rl.< st eouipli t. and si st, m ih< ti \t tm'Vn i"', "7 th ""'H' c,lHt d,re °- 

took of Roman law Although it was tin b .sis of [' Z rm^ntio .our,try, 

Justiman’s Institutions, both is to its m d.t,, wnl )’, U ( l, “ Z]" "* >t«>omse tho 

its division, y,t ,t vv m completely sup.isedul by o' v fl ,t "‘Ju 1 u’l boxbmgl, shires, 
that work, and aftir a turn w is intmly lost, tl,« U '" Us " lth thl ,wud ,,Llr A1,Msl,,1 ‘l 
only knowledge ot it which temumil bung tint OAI, ATTIC CIKCLK (hu G’ai v\\) This 
whuh was githciul fiom the ihtnhed ixliaets in flr <le w to mil, i• d whit tin iny imbh uliptio is 
the I/if/, i\ ind Irom the Hin mi turn Aim mu mini, 1“ plimtuv ustionoinv, tin 1 giomnl plain' ot tho 
or eode of the A lsigotha, wlmh w us known to In sl, h ri d system 

derived from it the roiii.ij of this long lost (, At.AlTODUNDROV N.eCow n.lt- 
"Work, tbi ft fore, would 111 my i nimustine in 1 m ijAl i. ti< if 1 tiihi 

considered afortmwt, nint but tin, In^lulioin Kn |,'M l0 ^ 1M 
of t> <baw tdihU.mil intinst from tin nmuh p 1 '" 1 ,.!^ i" 1“ 7*,™, * 

able marinei m winch it b u b, on i. stm, ,1 to lit, i i t[ZZl K ' Z ' V 7, “\ } 

turt It hid long bun known tbit tin Alss '/n'TS' l ,'' V * “ V 1 "’ U " ff ,lduatod 

the library ol tin eluj.tu ot Auomwu, spu i illy fl ' H ) a, l d ’ ,‘ u " '' l,u ‘ tlH> Lleam 

curious in Ibc mattu ol jmispiud, no , n,d m I i‘7 ' iy , s ‘'' ll1, , .' alu, '*' f lts ‘l«“n 

1810, Niebuhr, wild, on _ his J ,y to bom,. ,1„ I ^ „ T., 1'o„,’I aJT.' Y.,™ ^ 


nn ut in jut kimi iiy tlu ioiutm ntal < nmta mul 
his report, the Beilin A, iduny of b, .i s eotnm.s' 14 “ l” ld shew milk undiluU d w ,11. w itu 
siomd two (iunnn schoius, (levin n iinlHollwig, t»AI,A('Z, m impoitant town of Moldnm, and 
in 1817, to miki a copy of tlu nitnc nilimiisut. “'dv 1""^ "1 the Piounu, is situated mi the 


which (Oiwists of 127 ahuts It \\ n a wuik ot I>nnil>t, almuttljjn miJis below 

immense laliom liic ouifiii'il wiitinjr hid foiillmun <t tin Stifth auUi flinf n\tr 

very tarofnlly ^ aslu d, mil m in my 3 h< 1 ijm <1 | fhou^h it> hu l»*ttu lum h tJim most Moldivian 

out, the Inna of the suoud intuit; did not (ioml^ 0 '' 11 ^ ‘ ’ nn ‘^ nil to In will limit It Join 

the original, as often hipjnns m pilimpsi sts, but ounnious d mdiu, i lug, bi/m, iJways woll 
ran m tile sanu «br,itio,i uni fiupunlly o\, i it, j klhd w itl, in, i, h nulls,, uul igr, d numb, i of stole 
while (1,1 pigts 0} til, pdinijHi st h id utu illy b,, n | ^“ u 1 1 l" 1 t? 1 1111 uni otb, i piodtu , It w is m.ulo 

written thi ce tmu s, < 1 humg bun er end to niak, 1""^ 111 1811, ind is tin , bn f ciiticpflt for 

room for a theologicil ti,atisi, whi, h in its tinn w i. ,**'< 10111111<1<< <ainul 011 b,twin, (Jtimany and 
scraped out to make room for St leronic' It i< Huts j ( onstuitiimpb St, inn rs p using (, ply u gularly 
no small ciedit on the skill nml pvtnnu ol tin A u mu and ( oust uitinoplc, and vessels of 

copyists that they sutuulul in r, muring so iuu< h I ***** LO,,l< , *“ 41 up to tin town 1 lie pninipal 
as nuc tenths of the entire work which w is artuhs of import ir< n, 11 /,, whcit, iy<, tallow, 
published m 1821 by (,os<hin, ind agun, aft<i 1 wool, masts ind hjhus, tiuib, r, mil j>r< s, re, d rruat, 

fresh collation of tlu MS by Bluiru, in 1SI1, 1 V1 * tin imports n, < ln< fly Hi dish in nml irtur, s 

third and much impimid edition, by Lailimmn, m l twist, mi/ n mum, uul figs oil, coal, non, ind 
appeared tn 1842 V uuiipiritii, rditi 11 of tin * < ' IUUI 1858, 4‘)4 la,l, n\,‘■s, 1 h < 1< uul at tho 
Institution* of fl and ot lustiiinn, by Rleiig, and l 101 ^ "* * oj Jin v dm of tin imports and 

Bricking, had app,ared it B< rlui ,n 1820 exports for J852 -18 i5 in, lusiu w is as follows 

The llUitltU.tlUttH of (* art (IlMiltll lilt*! four hookHj I ^ nr» l/i | r*a J sport* 

of which the hrst ih d» votnl to tin liw of jh rwnrn, A441 7 4f i^<7 ju> 

the second and thud to the lan of things, uul the uijt'i 1411 !tuo 

fourth to the law ol actions 1 1n first book wis ill,,’ #/ 4 ,iWu l,l 7 i,.if,o 

translated mto German 111 1821 by Von Bmkdorff, ’ 

and the entire work has Is en truiHlatid into I iciuh J"' 1 r ‘ l * ' ' ,n V, n>f r, ‘,w *“‘" I ’ EB * ,avi - been cstab- 
toree Beveral tames—by Bauletm 182(>, by I/omofigct h l >hid m (< il i</ I oj, lb.OUU 
in 1843, and by Pcllat in 1844 In I’ngland, it has GALA'Go (Giilm/o 01 Ota*:~nv»), a genus of 
Attracted but little notice, except in a lew of tin in 1111 m ilia of tlu L<umi mmly, r< nuirkabfc for tho 
critical journals, and there chxtly as a lituary ' gr< it Irngth of the lunu and the great size of 
curiosity, nor has any English translation of the the < ir*, which ir< membranous, and capable of 
work hitherto appeared being folded down is m bats 'J he head is rounded. 

The Lex Romam Wuigothomni, or Bremanum the muz/h (short, the eyes very large, all the feet 
AloncxMum, is m substance a recast of the Inshtn- have five toes, all the nails are flat, except those of 


1,, ioru 
1j<, 7 I III 
'■4/ (Ml 
Nil,Ml 


(lal house a have, been cstab- 
10,000 
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the first dints of the hind feet, which axe armed 
with sharp Saws ; the tail is \ery long, and almost 
bushy. The species are natives of Africa and 
Madagascar, varying from the sue of a rabbit to 
that of a rat, more or less nocturnal in their habits, 
very lively and active, feidmg partly on fiuits and 
partly on maiots, one of tliun (G jSV/i* «/«/<*>, m*) is 
known m Senegal aa the yum animal, from hung 
much in acacias, and feeding, or being sujiposi d to 
feed, on their gum ‘ Time pri tty auunals li i\c ill 
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the aitiuty (if buds h iping fnun botigh to lxm di 
They yy ati h nisi c ts llittiii" timing tin li i\ t s, listi n 
to th( finttiiing ol lie ninth i< it dots through 
the air In in w nt Im it, ind spmig with tin 
rapidity of m nrou sthlom missing tlnir |iri/i, 
whnh IS < night by tin u hinds’ V In n tiny h tp 
they always m i/i with tin u hinds till hninth on 
whnh tiny intiinl to list Tiny nuki in sts ot 
gross and Iciyts fm tin n yountr m tin hi tm In s 
of tins They an t tnnimti li tie li of food in 
Senegal 

GALANGALK ( U/niiiii), a genua of pi mts 
of the natural orthr / tiir/i/« i at < a nr S< itammat 
hivmg pcruinial stuns with tuniind mflmi si mu 
and suit lilt nt fruit Tin loot slm ks possi ss stinui 
lating pmputus smiil n to thnsi ot giugu 1’ln 
true (, h tin pmdiut ot J i/alam/a, i nitnt of 
the JCwtiin Au lupel igo, uni uiltnitul tlnii , 
having istimsiv oi stun tut high, bioad li no, 
and a hi,milled punch ot gn rnish white How us 
The root stoik wInn young ynlds v kind iit timyy- 
root andisusul .ls in utnlo of loud, it icipiins 
pungency atid ammitn prnpcrtns as it Imoiuit, 
oldei G is mm h ustd m the b ist fm till suno 
purposes as gmgei , it is also usul to uuiy ion 
sideralile extent on tin lontment of furopi hut 
very little in Ill it un Inferior kiuds nn> oiitiinid 
from sovoral speius of At puna and imiu i plait 
of an allied genus, Karmpfam Galanaa, tin mot 
Btock of whnh is commonly sold in th( bi/aurs ot 
Noitheri India 

GALA'NTHUS See Snow nuor 

GALAPA'GOS ISLANDS (so named from qahi 
poyo, the Spanish word for tar lour) aie a yokanu 
group m tnc Pacific, situated on or near thi 
oauator, and m long between 89° and *12° V 
They are thirteen m number, the largest measuring 
60 nules by 15, with an elevation of 4000 ftet 
They can hardly be said to bo peopled, being visitid 
cluofly for their turtles, which are of enormous 
size. The ten principal members of the cluster 
are Albemarle, Indefatigable, Chatham, Charles, 


| James, Narborougb, Hood, Barrington, BwcUoes, 
I and Abingdon. 

! GALASHIE'LS, a flourishing manafactnring 
I town, and burgh of barony, of Scotland, is situated 
on both banks of the Gala, about one mile from its 
junction with the Tweed, and is partly in Selkirk¬ 
shire and pirtlyin Roxburghshire It is 32 miles 
smith fiom Ldmhuigh l>y road, ind 3.R by railway 
Tin town is of comjnritively modern erection, the 
,gnitcr put of it haying been built within the 
lut 20 yi.irs The sujmnor of the barony ts Hngh 
j ,,ti ol Gali Thi gnviriiment of the town is 
| nmli r thi I’oliet Ai t of 11 and 14 Viet cap 23 , 

] mil fm ill purjHisis of thi act the burgh is held 
i to In wholly m Si lkukshiri The town is gener¬ 
ally wall limit, pirtuul iriy thi niodirn houses m 
tin sulnubs, mil the in w fictories, but it is 
I mill ijipdy nuu h crowded 'I hi nt iple trade is the 
] in Hint u tin e of woolltn goods, known at, ‘ tweeds’ 
»nd pi iiilings \ ) w lnwls m still occasionally 
mob Tbut in In woolh n tai torn s ill of winch, 

[ with tin (Miption ot two, in diiun uther by 
iti im or sti tm ami w iti i powu eornlunod The 
tot il nuiiiliu ol l Mts ot inailiuns’ in thesi is 60 , 
whnh t m u out i oocl mini illy to the y due of 
! tilKKHKl Pop within tlu burgh in ISbl, 6500 G 
j lias i llomishing gron rnukit held t very Tuesday 
llu mills unploy upw iks ot 22(KI hands 
* GAL YT V v suluu f Const intim>plc (q v) 

1 G kL VTIA w is a uk nut times thi nunc of 
a nuintiy of \sj v Minor uni w is so < died from 
a body of Gauls yy In settled tluri In the 3 d e 
Be, gnat liouhs of (’ tuls, umlei Bicmtus, invaded 
(item Sunn nt tliun took possession of Byzan¬ 
tium ind tin Piopmitis, pissul tin Hillesjiont on 
tlu unit ition ot Nuonuilis, king of fjithynia, m 
tin \i n 27 8 i ( , sulidui d Inns and the north 
ot llnygii uul yvin lust chicked by Attains, 
king ot l’u‘Minus m i grid luttle about the 
yin 2 id i i and eomjsJkd by him to Btttle 
juirumudly within lutun limits The state of 
<1 whnh hithuto li id hid n #eiurit(ly defined 
I bound,Mil S, w IS now icitifinul betweeu Pvphla 
goni t Pout us ( ijipinhiu i, Iyeionn, Phrvgu, and 
, 1 Sit hy hi i It w is lIso i ilhd Gvllogreua, inei was 

( peopled by minibus ol Plnygiuis, Greeks, and 
i Piphl igoni uis, is will is Gauls or Celts The 
| fm m ot goytnimuit w i- at first puulv anstocratic, 
but it i 1 itu [ii nod tin twihetiti delis who shared 
.tin go\ irnmtnl anion., tliun, 14 conjunction with 
' 1 -'ll! iti of i(H) mi mini's, sin ended m making their 
dignity in reilit iry At length one of them (30 B. 0), 
supported by Pomjit v, issumul the title* of king 
Altu his di ith the kingdom desi ended to Arayntas, 
but w is shoitly ifter conquered by the Romans, 
ami iiiinertid into 1 Romm proyime,dnnled under 
'I In oilosnis into Galatia puma, with the capital 
\inyn, md Galatia m ninth, w'lth the capital 
Pi ssimis The nujonty of the Gauls of G retained 
tin 11 old 11 ltu language as litc as the time of 
hi nine (Ith c ), who says that they spoke the same 
, diahct ,as the people .about 'fleets, and as Jerome 
hid liimsdf by eel time, and was a good scholar. Jit* 
may lie regarded as an authoiity on the subject 
G yeas twice visitid by the'Apostle Paul 

GALA TI ANS, Ei*istli to the This epistle 
yy is written by the Ajxwtle Paul during bis ran 
eltnei it Ephesus, probably about the year 56 A. D, 
and is geuer illy reckoned the third or fourth of the 
P inline epistles m the order of time The circum 
stance winch called it forth was the diffusion, 
throughout the Galatian churches, of Judamtio 
practices and notions, chief among which stood the 
famous nte of circumcision, regarded by Paul as the 
symbol of all that was exclusive, external, merely 
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ethnieal, tad therefore thoroughly antagonistic to 
the universality of the gospel Paul had himself 
been the first to preach Christ m this region, and 
He the majority of his converts were* Gentiles, 
it vtould naturally vex him all the more keenly 
to see them lapsing into practices inconsistent 
With their new faith nud for which they had not 
even the excuse that might have been pi offered 
for the Jews, viz., that antiquity hail made smh 
customs venerable It would also appear that the 
Judaunng adversaries of Paul had bon emulating 
injurious reports conu ruing hunstlf, luntuig that 
he was no divinely appomttd apostle, hut it best 
ft mere messengir of the church of Jerusalem, 
that he had quarrelled with Peter, tin great apostle 
of the circumcision, and tint Ik could pi iv ‘fast 
and loose’ on this very quistion ot cuciuueisiou 
itself In lus ri ply to the midi rli uid attacks 
of his calumni itois, Paul ansi rts tlu truth ot his 
gospel, passionately drelanng tint lit would j>io 
nounce a curse on the veivangils fiom In mil, if 
they would dan to prt ich anotlici imduatts lus 
apostleslup, and irivts the ttui \trsion ot the story 
Ot his vananct with Piter lb thin pint tcils to 
discuss the relation of Judiism to ( Imstiuuty nnd 
cloBts with a seres of i \bort\i ions uid ulmoiii 
tlons, tht fust ot wliuh is tin will known ‘St mil 
fast th< rt fori m thi bln rly w lit ri witli (’hnst h ith 
maile 11s fm, uni be not (utin^kd ucim with tin 
yoke of bnrul igi ’ (\ 1 ) 'I In tominintirns on 
Galatians in viry mum rons , imong nthi rs um 
he mentioned those <>t Lutln 1 Winn, lunkirt, 1 >< 
Wette, Miyir, Klluott, uid Alford 

GALATI'NA, S Pit mo iv (■ 11 ahva 1 town in 
the south of Itolv in tin proniuc ot Olrmto is 
situated ui 1 in tilt but unlit cl 11 1 \ plun, I 1 nubs 
south of the town of Um tsomo nnuitun tbit 
it is a very anoint plm, but tin 11 sums no his 
toncal giouml for tht isseition G is 1 tlu 11 mi 
commercial town, and possissis lim public uliflus 
aud handsome ihurchts 1 ‘iqi MOO Kurnouilo 
Orsmo, Piitui of '1 11 into uid Lord of Gilitini, 
surrounded tlu town witli rnnputs, is 1 tnbuti 
to the <iti 7 cns fm lining rmsomid him fiom tin 
Turks tor 12 , 00(1 dui its 

CALATO'XF, unit am lint toivn in tin south 
of Italy, in tht provinn of Oti into ihout 111111 ! 
miles northeast of ( allipoli is wtmtid in 1 Miyj 
nch but insalubrious plun Pop VillO In tin 1 
stnigglf bttwttn Jo inn 1 l,>m in of hfiphs mil ! 
Alfonso, (1, hating ikiliml for the fornur in f 
besieged by Altonso and its r uiqurts ib strove d It I 
has been jiobboss' il bv sivird illustrious f imiliis 

GA'LAXY, Tin (t>i ijalo, •/nlaVnn milk), 01 
the Milky Waj, w tin great luminous band winch 
nightly stretches across tin In ivms ftoni hori/on to 
horizon, and which is found, wlun 1 ut fully tiaml 
to form a /one, corupbtt’v meirilmg tlie whoh 
sphere almost in a gri it 1 ire le \t one part of 
its course, it opens up into two hr inches, out funt 
and intemipti d, tin othu bright and lontmuous, 
Which do not reunite till iftrr rern lining distnu t 
for about 1TO" This gri at rone lias 01 cupieil tht 
same position m the htavens sire 1 tin earliest ages 
The reader wnll find its course mapped out on any 
celestial globe, and 0 verbal aci mint of it in Sir John 
Herscbefs Outlines of Astronomy, by which he may 
test the accuracy of the chart Th it course, as 
traced by the naked eye, following the line of its 
greatest brightness, conforms in arly to that of a 
great circle, called the Galactic Circlt, iw lined at an 
angle of about 63° to the equinoctial, and cutting 
that circle m 0 hours 47 minutes, and 12 hours 4? 
minutes right ascension. Throughout the space 
Where, as above stated, it is divided into two 


branches, this great circle is intermediate to the two, 
lying nearer that which is the brighter and more 
continuous The most casual survey of the Galaxy 
shews that it is wanting m regularity of onthneL 
Besides the two great branches into which it divides, 
it has many smaller ones winch tqiring out from it. 
At one point, it didunes' itself very broadly, and 
ojiens out into 11 fan like expanse of interlacing 
branches no irly 20 111 breadth At the same point 
the brain lus tinnmating abruptly, a wido gap 
presents itself 111 the srom, on the opposite side Of 
which it riionumnus its course with a similar 
ass<niblagc of branches At othei (xunts, its course 
is di suibetl lt\ Sir John 11 erst hoi as 1 u regular, 
patchy, mil winding,’ while at moio than one 
point, 111 thi midst of its bnghti st parts, broad dark 
spool« 011 in One of tht se, know n Iriun early times 
among naiigatois ns tin coalsaik,’ is a singular 
111 irshapul \ in mev of ibout 8" in length, and 6* 
broad, on Hiring m thi cmtn ot 11 blight areaover- 
lying portions oi thi < oustillatioiiH of the (.'jobs and 
tint uu Tin Goal suit 011 upu s atmut half the 
Ini adth of tins bright space, and presents only one 
stir visihh to tin naked < v 1 though it contains 
111 mi teksi opic st us Its hi u kurss, which attrai ts 
tin most supiiluiil obsiiMi, im thus duo to the 
umtrist with tlu brilliant gnniud by whiib it is 
smmundid 

I In (1 ilasy wasi \ imini dbySu Willi un Herschel 
with his powiiful tihsioiii, and found to bo eom- 
posul intmly of stais How 1 lollution of star* 
i m issiime smh ijiju 11 iiiuh is are pnHinted in 
tin l< il ixy, is 1 \pl um d 111 the artii 1 > Stars (q v ) 

(’ H.11A, K 11 Mis Stum us, Homan emperor 
from lime (»JS A 1 > to Jauuiry (>0, w is born ‘24th 
I)i mnbir 1 1 1 of 1 n spit t ddi t uuily He was 
instil to tlu iiinsidsbip m 11 A i> , mil 111 the 
ulnimihtiatiou ol tin piovime of Aquitama under 
Ida mis, of Gi tunny undi r t'abguli, of Atrua 
midi 1 tliudius, and ot Hispama 'I irru oncnsis 
uiuhi N< ro, hi distmguiHlinl himself fm hravery, 
stiu tntss, ind instill His tinnds h ail uiged him, 
on tlu dinth ot < iligula to t thi jmhsi hsioii of the 
t hi 1 uu , hut In lontmiud f tit lit u 1 to ( I uuliiis, and 
linn Ion stood lugli in Ins favour In (>8, Julius 
\ indue 10 with tin <x ill 11 lignum iiamst Nero, 
uni 1 tlh d ui G to csniim tin impirid dignity, 
md thin ml tin i irtli ot its nppriHSor G who 
hnl Inin mionmil tint N<ro wn 1 ontrmng lus 
di ith, 1 inn fun ud aginnit him at first as the 
It „ it 1 ot tin 1,0111 m pioph, md it w is only whun 
hi In ml of hi ro s di ith that lie prom did to Homo 
to tiki pomiissniu ot tlu 11n ni 11 uflt 11 d him by tlio 
l’r 1 ton ms ti w is now upwards ot 70yiars old, 
md it 800 u app< uid tint Ins ilmaftir had deti 
noratnl is, radn d lnd aln idy bun manifistcd 
m hislatn idministritions Indulgent! to grcidy 
f 1 , 11(11 itis, ill timid siimty, ilnm ill, avarice, 
which 1"1 him to withhold tin omul ilnnativi b to the 
troops, in ule him unpopn) u Tin lignum m Upper 
G< 1 m iny c tlh d on tlu I’m toruum to 1 lmosc another 
firipnor G thomdit to sootlu thi in hy adopting 
J’iso is hi“ (onljutoi md hoikshoi , hut lie thus 
ufllndfd tttlio who, is idrmnistiator of Lumtania, 
lnd Biipportnl G, and looknl "to be rewarded. 
Hu I’ratnnam who lnd run veil no donative on 
oicasion of IV oh adoption, wi ri easily excited to 
msurmtion ity Otho, and tin emperor having 
gom out to quill tin rebellion, was cut down by 
the soldi! rs m In crossed the forum 

GAT BANUM a gum resin used in medicine U» 
th* same cobcb an assafretida It is principally 
employed m chronic catarrh, and has been given 
(eajiccuilly by the Gerroand) tn amenorrhoea and 
chrome rheumatism. It Is generally administered 
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in the form of the compound gdtbanum pill, which 
contains galhanum, gagapenum, aiwafnetida, inynli, 
ao<l soft soap It is sometimes applied cxti 1 
nnlly jn plasters as a mild stimulant in indolent 
swellings. It is brought from the Levant, and 
appears in comnitroe either m tears or in large 
masses It is soft, ductile, vlntish, or, whm long 
kept, yellowish m colour, his a peculiar balsamic 
odour, and an aend, bitter taste Although it h vs 
been known fiom the caih<st ages, and is men 
turned by AIoscs (Exoil xxx 3-1) undu tin rume 
chdbcnah (tianslatcd galhimun in tin English 
Bible), it is still umiitiin liom whit pi in l it n 
derived (Jatbanum ojjuuialt, Jui'lti ifn/btini/nii, 
and OfHiithu aulbauijn <t , dl of the 1 ruitm il oid«r 
UmbMJera, have, on vannus grounds, him sup 
posed to be tli< sonic c of g illinium , and tin con 
ndenei with winch tin y have been so npnsintid 
lias perliups priuntnl tiivilhn from unking 
that inquiry into tin mibju t wlm h othtiwisi they 
might lilivc Hindi It is lughlv piobibl tint 
galbanuin is the proilm e ot m mills Ilifiious plant 
Jiubov <Inlbunuu), a plant ot this older, found at 
the Cape of Good Jfopt, yitldi i gum nsm \<i' 
similar to galhanum 

GALE, or SWEET G ALE (Mi/nm </ith), a mill 
shrub of the same genus with the .North Arm man 
Candle berry (q v ), uicl viry nc trlj allied to it — 
a native ot all the nortln i n parts of the woild, 
growmg m hogs anel m moist cruelly soils, my 



Gale (ilfvi lid oalr) 

a, a «oalo of the catkin, rnxuU, h, sunim*, r, nn anther 

abundant m some parts of Bi tain, but veiy Im d 
It has small lime relate slightly smitol lewis, 
whuh are spimklnl with it minus dots, mil emit 
a most ngi i e kbit fragruiit Its lurries m sin ill, 
and spnnklul with golden n smous dots 1 In 
northern nitmus foimerh used this plint instead 
of ho]« J'he lewis were dm employ id is i 
remedy fix itch, mid have' tin powti ot keeping 
away moths A decot linn of them is efficacious 
against hugs B\ distill ition they yield a vellow 
essential oiL In the I held unis of Stofluid heels 
are often made evf the twigs of gale, wlueh is the. re 
called uotl/i 

GALES, CimisTorn Bfumfcrd \o>, Bishop of 
Munster, and one of thegn itest geneialsof las tune, 
was born at Bispmk, m Westphahi, 15th October 
1600 After eompleting lus studies in the Jesuit 
college of M tlnRter, and at the umv crsities of Cologne 
Mnve m o, Lous vm, and Bordeaux, he hold several 

at • 


political offices, and was at last made Bishop of 
Munster, I4th November 10150. The vigour Ot hi* 
administration immediately began to appear m 
it storing church discipline, in allaying a famine 
vv Inch prevailed at the time, in promoting trade, 
ami milling the country of foreign troops, lie soon, 
j liovvcve r, fell into llisagicements with the inhabitants 
of Munster, who, on applying to Holland, received 
25 000 gmlile rs to .insist them against him , but with 
i tin support ot 1200 cavalry from the emperor, the 
I bishop reduced the town into submission in 1060, 
end continued to inuntam his asci nelencj by severe 
i meaxuiiK In 1604, on luing appointed, along with 
the Maikgi.it of Bvltn, eliuctoi of the military 
ill urs of the llhuusli alliance, he proceeded with 
most of lus own tioops to the scat of the War against 
tin links Atte r Ins ictmii In intend into illiance 
w itli I ngl met ag umt tin ,N< tin llauels, but the w il 
| vv is soon coin huh d, in eoii«(ipumo of the treaty 
bi mi lit ihout l»v Louis A1A in 1006, ucording to 
'wlinh tin M it. s g* m i il promis'd tin restoration 
I to tin bishop ol all lus 1 md“ A dispute, however, 
! it t< i vv .itcl- irose, md m 107-’, G ai.’ mi w e nt to war 
with tin Dutch in ilh me e vv itli I*i nice Alti r some 
sin ti sse s obt uni el in union with I lire mu, he suf 
fe ii d sin h i In nv y loss ilmnig the hie ge of Doevordcn, 
by v stoim which pi u i d his camp tunlei water, that 
lie vvillingls min hided i tr> ity with the allies m 
ll>74 in wliuh lu pin d to givi up all his con- 
i|iu sts hi the NcLlnili os lu tin following year, 
hi ihanged sides, and ntiud into allnnit with the 
unpiioi ag mist tin nun li By taking part, also, 
witli the king of Di urn uk and thi tin ten of Bran 
limbing in the w u with Mvuhti, he added the 
elm hv ol l’ti nun lud other pi us s to his possessions 
In lb7b, lu obtuinil consult i vblc ptiuuiary coin- 
p< lisation foi being drwvn into wai with East 
I m si md , hut whili tin peaic ncgoti itions were 
going on In dit d l‘>th Siptindni J In family of G 
is oni ol tin oleh st in \\ i sfjih di i, iml n at present 
iipiisontid l>v Count Mittlnis uni Galon, whoso 
biotini, t mnit 1 ctdmuid, lus distinguished lmnseli 
in the J’lussi ut st i \n i is in ihle diplomatist. 

G VLE iV A oi Id \!>GI ANGE, a mineral which 
is e'Sinti.illv a sulphimt ot lead, the proportions 
hung Id i sulphur mil St,7 hail, lmt usually eon- 
t lining i lit tils silvci and sunn funis copper, /.me, 
antimony, hi si h mum It is of i leulgiuj colour, 
with i nut elite lustri, is tomiel missive, or some- 
tinus graniilu, oi enstillisid in tube's or octahe¬ 
drons It is ve iv i is!ly. broken, and its fragments 
ate euhie il It oe e ms in veins beds, and imbedded 
mass* s of tin an oiupaiiying othir mi t.dhc ores, m 
pimuttvi mil suonduy locks, but most of all in 
whit is known as trinsition or mountain lime 
stum It is found v*iv ibundautlj in some parts 
of But nn A hue t all the lead of commerce is 
obt lined liom it It somifimes nmtainB so much 
silver, tliit tht M'pantion of that metal is jyoht- 
iblv eirind on Tin lead is extracted from it 
I'V niij simjib proeeRS See'LlA.lv 

GALENA, a tin mug citv of flic United States, 
North Aim nc i, is situ ited in the north west comer 
e>t the stiti" of Illinois, on both sides of the Galena 
1 nver, anil three miles fmtu the junction of that 
| stream with the Mississippi It is 450 miles north 
of Nt Loius, and 250 milts north north west of 
Npnngtn lei The citv , ow mg to flu irregularity of 
the giomul on which it is built, has a bold and 
pit tut t squi appearame In and aiouud the town, 
high bluffs, rising frequently to a height of more 
thin 200 feet, every win re' occur The streets nse 
, m Urrw.cs, one above anotlur, communicating by 
flights of steps amt among the public buildings are 
numerous churches and schools, a United State* 
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marine hospital, and a custom house. G owes its 
origin and rapid growth to the rich mines of lead 
which surround it In 1857, 34,183,250 lbs. of 
lead, valued at 801,324 dollars, weie .exported 
from Galena. Copper is also found, though not m 
great quantity G lias unnufieturcH of pottery, 
soap, and candles, it has also lead furnace a, iron 
foundries, and machine shops , linn cries carriage 
manufactories, and numerous nulls Besides had, 
it exports horses, cittle, pork, and igruultuial 
produce In 1810 the first turns, as i* limit at (■ ; 
in 1859 it contained 14,000 inhabit mts , 

GALE'NICAL GVLINIST two winds having 
reference to tilt <outrun isii a ol t!» period of tin 
revival of lettus, whin tlic authcnity ot i.iUnwis 
strongly isscrtcd igunst ill innoa it ions, uul puli 
cularly against tin introilui turn of c In mu al oi i itln r 
alchemical id«as and nn thods of t nit mint into 
mediums 'Liu (nihilists u tin ml to tin lm n tit 
formulas, in whn li drugs wi u prisirtlsd <itlni in 1 
sub.stanii m m tin torm of tun tuns mid i vtim t«, 
&c , while tin elu mists professed to i\ti ut fiom 
them the owinas, oi qiimtissimis f i/iiintii mnitia, 
thi fifth es-nmi, supposiil t<> In potunloly jmn, 
m mpuiing tm piou ssi s to i ill ut it) i i , “lib 
stancis in small bulk pn sunn<1 to i out uu tin wlioli 
virtues of tin origin il dings m i stab of i \tn im , 
Lomintiation oi puntnd from ill _,ross and pi r 
melons oi supiillnous mittii Ihm i an lu no 
doubt now idiys tli it upon both sub s of tins 
(ontrovi isy tin 1 1 ai is a gi, it ih il of blind irior I 
and riali dugtu itism, whnh on tin suit of tin 
chi mists, is m I' u u i Isos took tin toi m of on u ki i y i 
and mysticism , wlnh tin (iili u ts on tin otlu I 1 
hand, Mi n the snppmUis oi tiadition mil all its 
eni umbr uu i s and tisi olti n tin inMimmid pu 
tisans of old blunders or nns< mu i ptions is opposi il 
to mw fmms ot tinth But tin miginal nh i of 
those who aftirw mis be< mu nb utitu d with tin , 
sect of the (, ilemsts, was i itlu r to fne tin anoint 
medicine fiom the in vtunisl dogm is uul imthods 
of uin with whnh it lnd lion oMilud by tin l 
Arabians and the monks, than to insist upon muej 
antiquity, or Upon liiltn’s -uitlmiitv m piitnulu, 
aad»mandmg tin blind assi ut of m inknul m oppn | 
sitiou to neav tiutli Now tli it i lu nnstiy li is h illy , 
given us in v im fluids of ptipunu dings, wlmh 
superseili many in those t) it bui 1« i u nsid from 
tunc, linnn rnon il it i still custom uy villi »nini to 
call preparations by tin 1 itti r nn thmls tail >u at, 
AS contrast! d ai itli tin nystilhiu dk ilmds, ot tin 
peifectly Jilin mils uul lusis, whnh mitun tin 
virtues'of most ol our most ailuible v<gitibh 
medicines Stetlanv, Paiaifisis, \u iirvn,_and 
the several articles on the luiti ri i meeliea 

GALF/NUS, Gi AI Tin conniionii i illi d ti vu 
» very rclebrited physi. nn born at Pirgunns in 
Mysta, 130 a r> In lus 17th mu, lus lath r Ni< on, 
who had hitherto destined him to In i pliilosoplm, 
in consequence of a iln un, il ost f ir him the pm 
fession of mcelieine This sol jut In first studied 
at Pergamus, aftirwards at >uiyrm, Corinth, anil 
Alexandria. He leturned to lus nunc city in his 
29th year, and was at «mt ippoinlnl physman 
to the school of gladiators In lus Hth >i ir, lu 
went to Rome, where he stiyid for ibout four 
yiears, and gamed sin h a rt put ition, that hi w as 
offered, but declined, the post of physician to thi 
emperor He returned to Ins native lountrj in his 
$8th year, and had scarcely resumed lus ordinary 
Course of life, when he received a summons from ( 
the Emperors M Aurelius anil L. Verna to attend 
them m the north-eastern frontier of Italy, win thi r 
they had gone to make preparations for a war with 
the northern tnbes. He joined the camp towards 
IM* 


the end of the year 169. but a pestilence hrtsakiiig 
out, the emperors and their court set off for Roths, 
whither G accompanied oi followed them. On the 
return of M Aurelius to the sent of war, G obtained 
peimission to bo left at Romo, alleging that such 
was the w ill of .11s, ulapius as revealed to linn in ft 
dieam How long <r stand at Homo on this second 
decision is not known, but wo axiirtmn from hit 
woiks tbit In ittindid M Atinhus and his two 
sons, Cimmiodus and txvtus, anil tint nt about the 

i ml of flu Jd i lu was nnploycd to i (impound a 
celebrated nn dit mi i alb d Tlionai n for the Emperor 
Snrrus It the* st iti nn nt of one of lus Arabic 
Inogiiipht is lx count, who ixpiesslv says that 
G w is only twin it Ilium , wi must iniel that 
tin grivtn put of his mithlli anil mine advanced 
lib was spent m Hint city '1 lie plan inel date of 
lus di ith nu not known with certainty, but it is 
bt In \id tli it In dud in Bn ilv about the year 201 

'I In works tli it ire still i xtunt undo the name' of 
(I i (insist, in Hiding to ( bold ml m bis Jlcinilhuch 

tli' Hudit ikiniih ha i/ii uiltm hit (hew, of 83 
tli itinix in know li dgi d to Is genuine, 1*1 whoso 
_>t muni in ss Ins bun ipu stmneil , 45 undoubtedly 
spm unis I 1 ) fiigiinnts im) 15 ■ ■ uiiim nt Hies on 
tilth n nt vuik ol Hippmiitis Hi sides tinse, ht> 
wiuti a im it numhi r of winks whose titles only 
vu piesiiud uul iiltogitliu it is bebevid that 
1 lu mimbt r of Ins distnut tii itisi s cannot have 
In i n li ss tb in TOO 

\\ i in iv divuh Ins winks into (1) those on 
Miitninv uul pliv sinlugy , (d) those on tin tot it 8 
uul In git m | I) those mi pathology, (1) those on’ 
di igimsis nul m nn lologv (5) thosi on pliaimaiy 
md m iti ill imdiia, ((>) those on thin iipeut tea, 
nu biding surgiiy , 17) bis eomuii lit inis on 11 i|>J>o 

ii ilis nul (8) lus philosophic d and mine ell uic mis 
winks Wi Inivi must in tin si winks m Grnk, 
Iln language in which till v wen origin illy wntti u , 
wnne m howi vet, piisund only in Litm tians 
litmus, and i fi w only in Ai.dm llis most 
ini|ioitiiit hi itornie d and j»liv smlogii il woiks are 
- })i A uaIntuit ii dihimnihatwmtius, ami J>e Vm 
I’m Im in I in/mm Illinium Ol tin littii, Dr 
( miiliill (Snntli i !>u tiinidi if of hiriL uiul Homan 
Killin'fill/) II mirks tint ‘it is nn h ss iilinirablo 
bn tin ib p iiliginii, fnlmg with whnh it IS 
wntti n tli in tm tin si ii nLitii knowhclge anil 
ai up in ss ilupliyul m it lot a good gineral 
o i omit of * i m itoum il and physiologii il know 
hilgi wi in iv ii fir to a im mull published by tho 
I iti |’toll sin Kidd of Oxford m tin sixth volume 
of 'I lu 7 1 an iiirtumH a! tin I'iwiiuiiiI Mithnil and 
iV/i i//i ill 1 sun i ilnni, uitithd’A Cursory \mlysm 
ol tin A\ oiks of O di ii so f n as tin y ril iti to Ana 
tuiny iml Physiology’ uul Duimbug’s I'j/mnllon 
il i ( i unujiihuntf h it f/atun etn f Inatouu', la Ida/ 
hi lorfu, it la 1 '< !r h•‘‘/In'/u thi Sijifi ini J\ t) 11 hj (Pans, 
1841), in iv iKo Ik uniimltiil with idv niLigi His 
in itoniii d uni pby siolni'ii al Hidings iri by lu His 
most v cl ii ddi al bis winks Tin yiontvin undoubted 
e vuli in < of lm f iiiiiJi n ity with pile tied mitoiiiy, 
but w In tin r In iluivid Ins know Ii dgi limn dissic- 
tiniis of hum ui bodie s or thosi of On Ji we r amnials, 
is uni eil im Tht latter i> the most probable view 

|1) In i uise lu frequently reeommends the dis- 
seition of qxs, lx us, go its, Ai , and (2) because 
he nn ntiiins, is something i xtraordmary, that those 
physicians who attended the Fu peror Nf Aurelius 
in his w irs a.airist thi Gi >mans had an opportunity 
of ilissu ting the bodies of tlie barbarians Muon 
clitmus mtonnatmu ncarding G ’a view* on dietetic* 
and hygitne will be found in Adams’* Commentary 
| on the 1 irxt Bool of Paulas j£gineta Hi* path- 
I ology was vary spieulalivc ami lmjierfoct. In hi* 
diagnosis and prognosis, ho laid great rtreMOtt th* 
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pulse on which subject he may tie considered a« until Diocletian conferred an him, along with Can* 
the brat and greatest authority, for all subsequent stantius Cklorns, the title of Cffisor (292 ad), and 
miters adopted his systim without alteration He givt him his daughter in marriage. On the abdi- 
hki aviso placed great confidence in the doctrine of ( item of Diocletian (305 A »), he and Constantins 
cutical days,-which he bchc veil to be influent id by hie une Avr/ueft, or joint i ultra of the Roman empire, 
the moon In matmn incdiea, his authority was On the <1< ith of Constantius at York (306 it), the 
not so high os that of Diobcondts Numirous ingot troops in Britain and Gaul immediately declared 
dicnts, many of which war piobuhly inert, tutu then all, giuut to his son, Constantine (afterwards 
into most of hut pi smi iptions lie sums to plot ( oustmtinc the Great), much to the chagim of G, 
a moic implu it faith m amulets thin iu tiicdn lm, ' who exjHeted the entire mice reignty of Rome to 
awl he im supposed by Cullen to 1„ tin mtlmr of fill mfo his hinds He ilntlinJll a li G was a 
the anodyne nee klnu, vine h w is ho long famous , hi in soldo i md i fkiliul toirunandtr, hut appears 
in Englanil We cannot it ft nipt to entei into his I in possess uo ot lie. i cluinsfotlu re spect of jwmtwaty 
system of then ape utu s We m ij , howe \ e r, ob“u w | Ifi luted the < linsti ms ‘with a perfect hatred,’ 
that Jus praetu i is Insid e>n two fund iimnt d ! mil it is hcluaed tli it it was he who lorced 
priiie^iles— (1) tint disi m n Hnmifluiig i onti u> llmehti m to issm his f mums ulict against them, 
to nature, and is to he miiiuiiu hy th it wlmli is'wlmli tiiisid tie luJ of the lmpuul persecutions 
contrary to tin dm isi itseli and (-') tliit ml in llis umtliei, hi 1 . 11 m nit pi m finite., is haul to 
IS to he pri-Himed by tint wlmli has h I ■ t n | lime iMreised nun li 'iitliivnei our turn, hut it is 
to n itlirei Hi noe mu two gi in i il lwle li ns highly pioli ihlt tli it lus tie if nn lit ot the'aelheicnts 
of treitniint tlw one t ik« n limn (In ith < tiou I to tin Cliustim futli w is ilso ehteiimneil by 


w is 
die 
tli I 
md 


eontiury to liutuii, wlmli uHiitnm kijuih to 
ho Oli liolilc , tin oIJim limn tin sfiingtli i*tiI 
liatunl eoiiHtiliitieui <*l tlw body, which lupous 
to he pre si i ii il 

Betnie G s tine, tin nn die il piohssion 
dunk'd into Hiitial nn ts, who win ilwiys 

) luting with one niioUit i is lm < \ iiii,* 1 < , 

)ogm itie i, Kinpnei, l’dutui, J’limin itn i, 

J'.jiisynthi tie i \ltii Ins turn illthisi si rfs no in 
to hive iiui.'ed ill Ins lollowiis 'LJn uhsi ipn nt 
fin e k and lioiii in lie ilu il w i iti is in n nun emu 
pili is itmn lm willing's, mil h soon is his suits 
who trmwlitid (m tin 0th i ) into 
wile at iinu inloptid thnm.limit tie 
i xclusnm ol ill otlnis In short C ingwl pni 
limmit thioughout tie milisid wmld till within j 
the list Hit) yi irs 'lie molds ot the I unilun 1 
College ol I’liv nuns nthud i sinking illiisti iti m 1 
ot this fief in ho t n is l.iii I md is loiieiiind 
111 n.V», 111 Gey ms ‘wisiitnl In Ion tin lollioe 
for liiipugning tin inf edibility ol e.ihn On his 
ae knowh dgnn ut ol Ins eimr nnl Immhli niiii 
t it mil, Higmd with Ins own lmul, In w h iihimiI 
into tin i olh gi ’ 

Hie Gmk tt\t his hi e u puhlishid bin times 
H lie tirst edition w is tin Vldiin, pnntidm I VI m 
fi tolio aolunus tin 1 iti st and most amssibh 
edition is tli it ot C G Kuhn, m 20 m tun minims, 
tin public itmn ol who It ixtinilul timn 1S21 to 
18 13 A good i utu il i itit loll is still h tjmml 

UA'LlSHITl'.S i i ipl i gums ot fossil 

Heiurihins pi mini to and ihmnl nit m the Cli ilk 
IIKAhiiioh 'Ihi giiniu n inn cs in 11 is tint popn 
) illy i iyi a to tin m m tin 
distiu ts w In it tin \ ihound 
y i/ , ‘ "siu a lo in s,’ i il, s 
uiptnu ot the ilongntnl mid 
mole oi li ss i min il ship, of 
tin u sin 11 I In body in 
hie ultli is in ills llll 111 11 Ol j 
pol\ gnu il Hu uiuhi muI m I "'nib 
is tutui lv flit, md his tli 
mouth pland in its e mtu 
w ith tin s i nt nr u the in ugin 



politic ojijios timi to < mist uitin« and his son, wlio 
initiated, md inn n spii ti d tin in iv opinions and 
pill tin s 

GAf IA'IsI, Ftidimmio, nn Itahiu saaant, was 
hoiii m Clmti, a proyiino of the Ahiu/ri, in 1728, 
nnl ixhibitid it vu e ulv pi nod m e \tiaonlin.iry 
iptitude for h lining l ,, nJoBophy, history, archie 
| oioL'y, md mini h[«<ii the sue.me ot political 
leoiiomy weu Ins fayeu lestudics, hut, Inverthe 
III s, In fust ittrntid mine by a i h 1 1 r Mjuili oil 
fin eh i Hi of tin puhlu lyeeutioini 'I his fonsistcil 
j ol i (ollutioii ot (sin ( ulo^istic of tin eliciiMll, 

Dibit tiny | m whnh the style it tin piisiihnt and leading 

1 nt to tin I j,,, nhiis ol tin. fyiapolitm \i uhmy w is adnnr- 
ihl y mill it'd It w is i lit died, 1 (oltulum of 
I'lt/mi in linn nn nl ])iiiinni‘ o hninmoM, Public 
/ nmlnmu iiin i! unit none/ 1 1 / tin Pn idntt of 
Ih Im nl imi timn intoiiio ,s, i i/io AditntUt, and 

e \i iti d mini i d lomiinnf m Js iph s 1 In young 
di linipii ut w h , omit mm d to a pi noil of si elusion, 
pi i si i ilu d foi pi niti nti il cm ii isi ) Hismvtpub 

lu it wn Ih Ilu Mum o, w is moii ih sitting of hm 

pin nnl itiiKul Ins go it h lining itul jiowcrs of 
itlli(turn It must hi ii_intid as i\,iluablo con 
tuhution to tin sin im ( ,t politic il 11 onniny 'ilm 
It uling film iplt w lm h it s. < ks to istihlish is, that 
i inn is i nu ii li mdisi, uul th it itsy ihn and mtclist 
in lit to b hit lm like otlui goods By tlio 
iiloption ot tin sagi mnmtiiy doctnnis piojwunded 
11>\ in iionomist who binly numlnud 20 years, 
tin hnamiil min ot Alpha is sanl to have been 
tin ii untiil In 1751, hi yisitid the ihicf cities 
of UiU, and w ts lyiiywhuc honourably received 
I mill l'epi hi m ilnt XIV he meived lepeated 
pi oofs of fn mu md (ontidmit Ha\ mg contractes! 
dm ui, Ins ft n i is udnn iti tin udships yyith some of 
tin most I imoiis n itmalists ot his unintrj, he, inline 
di iti Iy uitiinl with eiithusuMii into then pursuits, 
md mi his it tutn to Naples lollietcd a nch assort 
nu nt ot tin stones and yoli une matter of \esunus, 
lu sub tijui ntlv presented to the pope, 
yiiompmuil by a li irni d thesis On one of the 
stone spot nni ns, he mgrnid the folloyvmg sugges 
tni lust upturn ‘ Jimtimme /inter fac ul litpulca ill\ 


Tin re ire 
the mouth 


bye ay, nui of | l"' n ' ' " 111,1 ’ ’ 1,1,1 uiuvid, hv w i\ of answer, tlie 
to tin summit I lu, ‘ 1' ii1miu1 at Amalfi, for wlmli he had previously 


Calentos All'ogalerus 

fW f'>'ssik’an' f ott?nTo'iuni’s'.lu'it.Ml '"hie spim s ! ,umsJt l 'Y ,n *° ho |> °^er8 In 

figured is one of tin most yh.mdmt it lus 1 * >", h. he.aiiw secretary to the Ac imi itan Embassy 
mtiviel its specific mini hum its resemhlaiiic to, 111 whero his wit, vn aedy and learning made 
the yvlnte caps wom by the priests of Jupiter I *»", 1 uuneunl faiounti In 1 ;f>7, he visited 


laps worn by the priests of Jupiter i, , . „ , . ,- 

1 j I ngluid, whose socid and jmlitual institutions 

OAI.E'RILS Vvifhu's Mammianis a Roman j he studied deeply On his return to Pons, he 
flnptrer of humble parentage, avis horn in ir 1 wroti another treatise, on political economy, entitled 
Sardies, in Dacia, entered the imperial army, and i IhaJoufu sul Commetxio del Urano (Dialogue* upon 
rose from one grade of military rank to another, j the Trade in Corn), in which he argues against t*>th 

m 




QAUOXA—GALILEL 


the extreme protectionists end the pare free-traders. 
Being recalled to Naples, he was successively 
appointed to various posts of trust and importance. 
He died at Naples in 1787, leaving behind nun rare 
collections of musical MSS, ancient coma, sculptures, 
medals, precious stones, cameos, Ac 

GALI'CIA, formerly a provinee m the north 
west of Spain, with an area of 11 I'ty square miles, 
and a population of about 177b,870 souls, has 
been divided, suico lbil, into the minor proninis 
of Coruna, Lugo, Oicusu, and Poutt udm The 

country is mountainous, bung muidl by' ncsiril 
offsets of the Anturi in (ham, rimnc. in then loglnst 
peaks to the luight of about b(XN) ft it < 1 ip< s 
Ortegal and Fimsteru projei I into tin Vi lint u* 
The numerous n\eis fonn oi smdl mtiiuns 
at their mouths uul illoid soun bavins ,otd 
roails The prninpd inn is tin Muilio, whn li, 
With its leedt is, tin Stl and Hit Veil is linigible 
as it approaches the mi (1 is m» of tin most 
fruitful portions of 1 hi opt iml li it i mild iioinish 
mgilimiti Huh mi clous mddtiist fon tuimn 
cvuyvhere, but tin 'oil is mint suitid in tin Mill! 
cation of g nthn piodin i thin of min '1 In inhibit > 
ants, who an i aliid G dh job in i lubiist, m oums 
and ludustuoiis rut liny \i,it v irnnis puts o] 
the eounti) and m i inploy td in M ulinl a w iti i 
carriers jiujtus Ai 1 islun mil nm it ion in tin 
iscupitious mo t Luetic tollowt 1 lain n i mull u 
tuns li i\ e bt cn me nth isidihslud 'I In pimiijnl 
towns an bt la o di t i iiijm ti II t uul tin two 
strongly foitiln d m ajioit > ( oiiiui ind lurrol 

GALICIA, a I’ownlind In Ion mg to tie 
■Vustnan liion uhy, iiuluilin tin Iihiiih Lm„ 
iloms of (t ilu at uul Lodonniii t'u dm him oi 
Auschwitz and /dm uni tin ei ind dm hy ot 
(Jricow It is boimihd mi tin N by Pol uni md 
I'UVni, Oil tile I h\ i llssi 1 (111 till b hy tilt 

llukowma mil Uungiry, uul on tin \\ bv 
Silesia It Ins an maot 11*1,'ill njnui links, uul 
its populvtion in 1SV7 imountid to 1 ’►*17,470, tin 
gnat body of whom an Ilnnuu ( itholu t Ilu 
tountry iS a high li iron , situ it<d it tie uort Ini n 1 
base of tin < upitlinns Ilu nortlnin |wiiIujii 
forms an f vttnsiy t pi un, In ok in •’ d\ hy low i mg, i 
of hills Ihir, m in nv liigi nun (host hi 
th« yvesl bung Indus of ill V i-tnl i thin. m flu 
east, of tin i>inubi mil Dne-Hi I in ihinidi of 
G is toldri thill tl t ot iny otlni pork <ii of tin 
Aiutrim cinpirt, tin soil, with tin r xn ptnn of 1 
somi sandy aid nuinliy d tints, is iirlih, mil 
produces com, whnh is limited m timsuhtiblt 
quantitns Fli\ lump, tohaim, hops, \i m 
likewise cuUnatcd lluist» i itth, md tin ip an 
raised in consider ihk numhris WoIks uul n >irs 
are still found in tin mount u in ms ilistinG b df is 
the moat liniiort mt tuiiu ril Industiy huihkly, 
made mark id prog tess ('omnirn is on tin men is 
The roads ere pool md i t ulw ly Ins lnui| 
recently constructsd for iduuuistritivi purpos a, i 
G has been dmdtil into threi gi m mine ids \t/, 
Lemberg, Cracow and Stains] iw uw (, takis its 
name from the old fertn u s md town of Halit/, on 
the Dniester The original bl mime inhabitants, the 
Kuthenes, werr, towards the < ml of the *tth c , ton 
quered by the Kussians of ku w Ilu w intern jior 
tion of the country had alri uly In mine dr pendent 
on Poland, and afterwards on Hungiry In 1382 
it was restored to Poland and eontinnid to lulong 
to that country tdl tin mrtition of 1773, whin lx 
became one of the crown land's of V us true In 1816, 
Cracow, with the territory belonging to it, was, Viy 
a treaty of the three powers (Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia), given up to the emperor of Austria, and 
by hym annexed to the crown-land of Galicia. 


GALICZ. See IIalicx. 

GA’LILEB, the name applied to ft porch OT chap*} 
placed at thi entiauen to a church, lieyoud which 
women were nut permitted to pass In abbey*, for 
examplt tin monks came to the gahlee to aeotnerr 
ftniah lehtma A portion of the nave was r 0JA£- 
tunes niatkul off by a step or, as at Durham, by ft 
line of blue in ulih p to maik tile boundary to winds 
wnnnn win linntid Tlieie aro line specimens of 
gahliis it Jauioln, Flv, anil Dm ham 

GALILl'H (llib Uahl, i ‘imh’ot ‘ circuit *) is 
the nunc onmndly applied to i small district 
In longing to tin liwili tribe of Naphtah (see 
.losh w 7' Hue win Hituitul thi 20 towns 
wliuh Solomon gin to Ilu no king of Tyro, for 
his w'lstnm in building tin tilujih Phaiiinan 
Kilonu , in KMiMquuui, uppi u to havi istidilodud 
tie tn-i K i s lint, in tin towns |h rh ips leyeitid by 
soun ih mu to (Inn on'mil l iiionnitmli ouu 
pints, toi it it 1 itt i pi nod we (md Isaiah (ix 1) 
in iking ot tin di-dint us‘Gililii ot tin nations 
Jin i n it ions, 1 <e (,i nt di i, appi n to hate gieitly 
uuii Nil m nmill m im md (o hm Imully spieaii 
thiinsi hi s mu ill tin mutomiding country until, 
m tin (mu ol mu Loid, tin name ‘Gulden’ 

< iiilu mil (lie whcli Tiortliiin poitinn ot I’distme 
(mm tin Mi ddi riiiu in In tin lonlui Ab early 
is tin turn ot (In Mm dm s (I imk 1 (Imp y 
(us , dll "11 tin linmhc r of Im i in (! was 
\< i y mi> ill bli iho, i (iintmiporiry ol Christ, 
lid, i Hid hi his d i\ it w is in iinly mlnduted by 
byii ms Iho nn i in,, mil \i 1 ib to whom Josephus 
nidi I inks tin piiimpd towns d tin dawn of 
• lin t indy mu iihiuis, liiinlui mil Si pphons, 
lluisi (hit tioim in Hn qrisiii Is in < ana, Cipu 
n min IS i/ in lb, mid Js un I hi It wish inhibitmts 
oi (1 spoki i bioxilii md KiiiHii drthit tlmn 
(In n south' in bn Hm n ol Iml i i uul win hi Id in 
low i dim thou hy tin 1 il1 11 , p utly on im mint of 
Hun nion lihii d Miitinnnli in n md to nligiou 
It lus linn tlum dit hki ly tint Him hhu ility, tin 
indiun ol wliuh is linlisjud ihh, we, owing to 
tin lr inti nun! ■ with tIn ii rlilli n ut In itln n rn igh 
hum I mi oin ot Hu ilist ipli r w is i hahhtui 

< tl In i I • y 1 hi t li oi iihiIi mi niul kuisiijiii ntly 
liny no' hm In 11 i hn if ill 111 tin strut 

in— ot Hu turn, i i in In mg ihli to bout ot 
I lulu. ‘ \ 1 ii ill iiii f ii lus t itlu i Tin lust Him- 

pi k in ■ bully i iki ii nji with molds of thu 
‘s i\ ion/ i nimisliitiun in Him piuuint Altir 

Hi di-tiiutiun it linisihm, tin dnpmnl G, as 
it n tnbidivi ly bn urn thi n tugi ol thi pioml 
dm ton ot liwi-di law, md tin city of Tim riles 
tin v d of Kibluuii d li irnnig Thi nuns of 
in my tin svnigogius in still i \t mt in the old 
tow nn and vdligi i oi thin rignm Vt pnwuit, 
<1 In loin's to tin pishdii ol ItiniiMHH, in Hu 
'1 urknli ]i/ovjiik of Hjiii ot boiir/m, uni, m 
of you is riinukible fur its bt mty undiirtilily 
Ii till hi, a i onsidi laldi iiiuuhi i ol Jewish 
mb dot mts 

GALILLI, Gain to, tin irotor of ixpm 
nn nt d sen nn, w is born it I’m on tin lStli of 
pibruiry Hhl Hi In longed to i J'Ionntme 
firmly more mm nt thu opuhnt G, by desire 
ot hi f itlui ixiliNiyilv dinitid hiri i irly studits 
to nn ilu nn, and tin ]>ri i ailing Amloti ban phll 
osophi, the dogm ls of wl icb be toon ventured to 
disliilnu arid di spisi At thr agi of eighteen 
he milk nru ol tus rn i,t important discoveries 
H.ipp> niiq on om (tension to olmirve, in the 

< atlu dr d of Fisa, tlic om illation of a lamp casually 
set in motion, (1 was struck with the apparent 
measured regularity of its vibrations, and having 
tested the correctness of this observation by 

m 




GALILEI 


comparing the heat of his own pnlse with the 
n< turn of the pendulum, he com 1 tided that h) 


of great extent Tho Milky Way he prononneed a 
trai k of countless separate stars, and these dis- 


means of this equality of oscillation a simple j cos cuts were crowned l>y a Btill more important 
pendulum (q v) might heiomi an invaluable agent' sines of observations, which led to the discovery 
in the exact mciHiiu Hunt of tune This diseuvi ry' nt tin four satellites of .Jupiter on the night of 
hp substqu*ntly utilis'd hy the suedsaftil ipph tie 7tli of January 1610 (though it was not till 
cation of the pendulum hi rnnsti u< ting a clmkillu 7 Itli of tie sune month that he came to the 
for astionomii al puqiosi s (!’h irreprossihh hi is ' <ou< lusnm th it tiny won satfllitcs, and not fixed 
towards mechuuu id ronstriu turns uni i xpi mm nt el' st ir.), wlie h he reined the Me dicean stars,m honour 
science received a mwnnpelsi frnm lus int< ri ours, of his mnstint pint* i tors m that familv He also 
With a freiel of lus fillet's, Ostilio Kiicto, pin | w is tie fust to note movablt h]>ots on the disc of 
fessor of matht mate s, who, m t omphaiic < with tie tie miji fiom wheh he infmidthi rotation of that 


youth's inti<ates, mitmtid him into tin pme ipl 


I 1 n< in led hy the lustre of tie st sublime dis 


of mathcinatu s .Siuli i is f.’s il. mption uul louiu-., In diputid until I’idu i, and returned to 


delight in in i lew stiides, 111 it lus I ille i a' 
length sauctioui d lus ill uulumui lit of fie it of 


L'e ( an m ](>l(), whin mewed qunnelswith the 
\ 11 >toli h ins disqimtid mil i mhitti red lus <\ist 


medicine, in ordu that h. nu.'ht iimeintiili Ins inn In Kill, hi \isitid Komi, uel was reetived 
powers on his ihocn sumn J hi !u t fi l ot'with trn it ilistiiu turn, hung .urolhd i rmrnbtr 
his gi onietrii si mu sin/it mu i w is tie mu iilum of j of tie l.neu \i eh nn , hilt font Viais latei, Oil 
a hydi estate hilami, hy wlieli fie spiiile iivity li pi itmc, tie\i it, Ins mi j.tionw is w ulc ly ilifli rent, 
of solid Iji m In s might hi iuifun.il with flu j is by tint turn m his woih on the »ol ir Hjiots 

must in tin e y In MSI fie I me o! (. , i \ti eu .le hul ujn nly eUmitid tie ( op< tine m system, 

eliriaiy learning having n tiled tie (.i mil l>ukt of uel was in ioustqutin< dtmmmid is i piopoiimlir 
Tuscany, this i nlighti m il jnuei q point, tl him ut leiile il yew Hi npuud a^ un to Home, to 
pioftssm of m ilhi in lie s in tie muyuoty of JV i, I ih in uel m i xpu iment il mqimv into tie soundness 
whin le toy.ifly liiuileitul in mv m fliost it 1 of las y ii w-, hut tie grand duke ippi < bonding 
inuoy atoms in pliysn il s. nine yvln.h hn. ne e | inqui .itmi vl dingirs for Ins favemiiti, summoned 
lidded sue h lustlt to lus lie mtuy About this pri mil | him h u k to Tusi my * till i line time the pope, 
in tuned his ath ntion to tie thin \iry impiiltitly I tin.High tie f munis ( ilial Jk II iinuie (a sincere 
conqiri hi nde d ln\s of bodes in motion uul m 1 fiend of (. s),.oinmu i* cl him to distant from all 

opposition to all mi i v < d systini , hi piopounili d J flit un idvoc ey of In hen te il iloetnius Some 

tie noy.l tleoiim tint ill tilling hmlns, gu it or | turn attu, le wrot. 1 is most famous wmk in tho 

small, ele <M i ml with iquil ulouty dies s.mui ltd tmmof idiilogie hi tw. in tlin i fe titious nitilleeu 

him to the disiovuy ol t'u linn lives of motion ' 1 ton, tie me in livoui of tie Copune ill systim, 

mid tin law l. gill iting the luntimi of f tiling Kode i, j tie suond m adym itf of tie 1’toll lime, anil the 

winch is txpnssid hy flu fommliS * ft 'lhis thud t libel sitppmttr ol Uu \ i istoti li ill seliool 
tht my ol tilling linden vy ih pumd imiict 1 > \ til loiiisi.tle w hob w light of tie pi (ml fills lute) 
several i xpi i inn ids wliuh win m eh fimn tie j tie ( iipiinmn si ih ami liotlung cm ixmd the 
summit ot tie li mug towi] of list ei. vtly to, 1 1 is-ae hi uity ot this i ompohit on, or tie com 
the' ilngiin ot tie Andoti h ms whost i liimly to pntiuss of tho chilli ot its uguneiit In 1610, 
<1 now gn w mon du.dnl le i on i qtn no lit { (. loutiivcd to old mt tin pipil imprimatur, 
ell I mid it pimli lit to iilinquish Ins < li in it l’i-a ; wliuh w is suhsi ipu ntly jevuktd lmt lining got 
and ittmil to I’edui when lu amptul tie ollir ihimdu aiKlimis item it Mm i tin le published, in 
of the It in turn si n it. to hi tun on in itln m ltu s | I (. >J tins lypomiit ot his opinions iinili l tho title 
in tin university im tin s|ini ot i\ yi us It is ( ot l n /he/o'/ii intinini t du 1/iiwmi .Si *leva del 
also said limy mi, th it (, 1 ,sl Ins iluu it f’isi j Vtmdo H udly hid tie yvoik bun issued, whin 
iumi humg min tiled tin imiliueil putt esnms I it w is pi , n mu to tin junsdietioii of tho Inqui- 
if John do Midei ami ot ( omiio 1 (. i in i_i 'stem I’.qu lihvu prt vmiisly t' u dui.il Birbenm, 

mint at 1‘idui w is lyintuilly piolmie,id to tin , uel, until now i fiend uul eulogist ot G , was 
film lit IS y. us hut so tit e nt w is lus ih mu to . h d to lnhivi tli it <f hid sitinsed lnm in this 
lltliin to lus huthphui tint le sought i i, stoi item vvuik I inf I tin tith ot frtinplttm, at, 
to lus toiieei post it list .nil w is gt it i In d hy hi utile ihout si n ntifu tiuth, md w 


one w ho is 
w ho timidly 


asst nt In mg i igt lly molded hy l .isnn> ih Medici, j a Uu n s to tin sues I if uitiquit} Ifc resolaeil 
With e \enqitiou tiom my hul i voliuituj .mu m to pun sli tie mil minis philosopher In spite of 
(if flu ilutiis ol tie pint i ssnrvhip Ifiinng Ins j Ins 70 Mils ami hony infii unties, <1 was siim- 

sojoiun at I’ului Ins imusi of h.tiius tup yi.l nioind In Ion tie Imposition to answer fur lus 

1 ’nti lonhnmj populanty now Is oi piqvd i th , lo 11 In n us Vltu a yy, uisomc tnal uul uu ireeration, 
to hen him iiom ill puts ot I uiopi uel lu , li s judas , oiidinundd to ihjtue hy oath on his 

w us tin lust to nlipt tin It ill in idiom to plnlo i kilns the sehliim tiuths of his sen ntihc treed This 

aoplm il instrin turn imong tin \ uimis uul uobh 1 lu wisw. ik enough to do Ills litcst hiographei, 
diseovirus with wliuh In mm led si n nee, in iy hi M 1’lnl it Me th isles howeytr denies that G 
notietd i species ot tlnnnonnlii i piopmtiouil yv is put to tie tortnn, uul pronounces the litter 
comp iss oi si i tor uul limit impoitint thin nil 'of <i to Hum tel, from whu li Tiraboschl quotes to 
the coustruiuon of tho lotinting ti h scope toi ]no\i it, i foigity His fimoiis whisper, E pur 

asttonomn al uni stig item In 1601 lu ofhud, a uiinir( hut uiurthcliss it does molt’), is also 

Ins lust com pit to tihsiojie to tlic Hogi of Vi mu | in dnnger of liemg regarded as n Intion G was 

Liouatdi Ikoditi, h\ whom it w is tistid from the i sinteucid to an indefinite turn ot imprisonment Ul 

town ot Kt Maik with npi il suipusi uel delight J th. Inquisition, which w vs soon (omirmted by Pope 


lu the sum ytar hi 1 construe ted i nueiuscopi , and 
then this indei iteg ihle intiiputu of the mv sterns 
of n it are lommuiiicl lus istumomual rescue lit s 


1 ili in, at the* request of Ifrdinand the Grand, 
Duki oi I’usi un, into permission to reside at Siena, 
and finally at Florence, should the prisoner’s health 


by means of lus own telcsiope Hi hjk eddy con j ri quin the thange In his retreat at Aroetrt, 
ciudesl tint the moon, instead of being a sedt Li iontinueal with untlagguig ardour his learned 


luminous mil pufeitly smooth sphert, owed her 
illumination to reflection, and presented an unt*<iual 
surface, deeply furrowed hy valleys and mountains 


rest ire his, evtn when hearing grew enfeebled wad 
sight was extinguished He died on the 8th of 
January 1642, at the age of 78, and was interred 


GAIANGALEwGALL. 


by ducal orders in the cathedral of Santa Croce, GALIPKA 800 Anoostora Barr. 
v.'bew a majestic monument s>mboh*is his great OALIUM Sec Betwtraw 
achievements. His disposition was truly genial, 

lie enjoyed with keenness the social wit and banter GALL A synonym for bilo, tho Becretion of th® 
Of bis chosen friends, and the generous pleasuies Liver (4 \ ) 

of tlie banquet, and the readimss with which he GALL Tuit./ Joskpii tho founder of phren- 
offered or accepted atoncim n(, modified a some olngy was hoi n at 1 1< fciiluimn, n< ir Pforzheim, on 
what irascil.li dnqmsitiou The gnat dehiicluiis tin honk is <>t l: uh n and WUrtunberg, fltli March 
in his chanutor wire a want of tint to h<. |> out of ]7AS ile studn .1 in. .In me it Vienna, and settling 
ehfbcultii a, and 1 want of moril loiuigi to ditend tlnii, hi, inn Known ns a junta il phj sician, and 
himself win n in\ olw .I iiitluiu His luting sitnn at 1,^ tin pulilu ituui ot hm /’/ii/ouiyi/usc/i MnhiMucht 
turn, moic than Ins plijmi il ilisiosiias, w is tin ( nlii\ii<liiu ,/,n ithn Suita itml l\ until im tjtiumien 
cause of his misfortunes Tin digmtaiiis ot tin k,„ n l,„ /„,/,<«,/< <h, Mtirttlmi (Vienna, 1731 ). 
church who pirMintcd ( 1 ,warned him In tor hind] Hut In uqiniid 1 nimli molt <\t.ndid reputation 
in tlu fiiindllest w ty t> la ‘liioie jiiiahnt’ Jhm , Us ]ns In tin. . on tin stun tun mil tvna tiolis of 
corn! in t m jm st 1 ul mg opinion, or lathu, 111 <J s ] tin l.rim whuli la lit gin to tk liter in 17 % 8lu 
case, tit mount) uti il /ml m of couisi uttiili int\ , 1'iini soi in \ His saw, wen no huhvetarto of 
cu sablt but tint is 110 k ih,ui why wt should r tin I dm turns on tin sub put of nimil that a 

to tht otlu r LStrimi uni dt tint *. tola imutyi j spnit ot o|.positnm v\ 1 ivitnl, ual tho lcotiuus 
No grt it mm lrul 1 mi h ss ilimi to tlu title It ] \ VI ,, p, .lnl.it, <1 111 Isni hy tin Austuan govern 
is also light to aid th it tin. mngregitinn ot tlu mint Along ysitli his pupil I)i Spui/heiui (q v ), 
Inquisition hy whuh <> w is tondimmil is not «|„, h.. ma Ins isa.int, m l SOI, (1 quitted 


l«la\til by fmin 111 < itholas to api ik with tin j V 


1111 nt 
who la 


plinaiv uithniity 01 tin t itlmla I hm h, mu m 
its dti isams rignili d 1 inf illilih inn by tin most 
Loctmiii ultrunont mi s l, im of sniill stitnn, 
but ot 1 lolmst mat In ilthi il him his loimti 
mint W"S itlratiu nnl his 1 hum 1 1 itiou eluiilul 


ju ihilutid 111 I Slid by tin Austuan govern 
Along yutli his pupil I)i Spin/heim (q v ), 
hi 1 mn Ins isioiiiti m l SOI, (I quitted 
1 m ISO", mil dining Ins tiavels through 


Ginn mi, Hollui.l, Swiilui, and Awit/i llmel, 
i\pmmdiil Iih laws in mini ol the uimi isitus 
ual pi mi ip il 1 itn s wjnn In tniind inanv lullltmits 
is will ih oppoiu ills In 1 S 07 , la sitt lid as a 
11I1 \ su 1111 in l*iiis, ami thin 1 m gm lit tilling md 


lie lov< il nit in l 1,1 It ii itid ispnuliy nnisa jwnting tm t lit piopigitiou ot Ins opinions As a 

anil pot tu Viio-to la Km w ihnost la ot, | ton igm 1 ti uhin.' sunin to tlu I ii Dili, he was 

anil appm 1 iti d lnnli tin lamias ot this gn it I ,||,i omit. 11 ..1 l.\ \ ipokon On 1 till Mirth 

clausa '1 is ,0 on tlu nllai hind la un 1 ill> j ISOS hi md Spui/lnini pit intul to tin Instituti 

tkprt uati 1 1 mil liilln ti d mm h pun in tie mu Inlhiiim 1 Mi moil of tin 11 ilisi 01 trits, 011 whn h a 

situ l spnit ol tin pint I'V h ic stun I ulu ism | , nmimtti 1 ol tin no 111 I 11 t s till Ii it laid y (unhiding 
intitli il I'niiMtlmi tout ol /owi Hu own styli 1 | nn 1, I'oitxl null uiiiijdiiw up an uni ivtmiabln 


IS IK 11 ous, Honing, ual ih 'inf Ills inlliilid 
wmhs hm lain publish) d in If loluims, Sw 
(Milin, )hll) and it 1 11 nms otln 1 plui lln 
fitlotul pupil, V111 mi hiswiittui 1 liti ot (1 mi 
also Ihiulsw iter 111 tlu Lduuii/ 0/ Cv/ul Know 


mill. lid y, Ot till I tin n 1 1 ti iiihI itiou ill the, Ptlm 

ins, Sin hm,/It MiiIkuI un, l Sntt/itul Itiinnul bn 1 mnaiy 
1 Ills iso<) (, md Spin/la mi tin n upon jnililmlii <1 thou 
I !■ ^ mi Minimi, with 1 111 ilV 1 " tin A’, /uni, in a lolume 
il know t ntitli d 7 /o/n,i/o , bin h Si/tth tin A n 11 it 1 ttt t/t nn at. 


lidr/c 8lr Dual Hriwstu 111 L miners f'nhtwt ,/ ,, /„, ,/„ ( ,,, ,„ u , „ ]„,,i„ uh,, mm 1 d’l thm r 

Ci/doptulta , and M l'luluMe I'hidms (hthhu y, /Aiyiy,,,,/ ,V< (I’ un,, ISO*!, lto) Tins 


(rill tltt su |«, son /'ions, it sis' ('mih iiiyiniuiil,, 
d'aput h n 1 hu 11 nini I s (hu/nunn (I ms I slid) \\ t 
may biicHy Hi qntuliti O’s most impoitmt mu 
tnbutions in physu il 
. si 11 in 1 midi 1 th iollow 


ecs, tl si, (’onl, ininiiiiiin, u t , liillov 1 d hv tin 11 I ugi I wmk, A intloimt it 
/tii'iin (I ills ISfiJ) Wt I’ll 1/ t'It,t/o tin iSiysl, nn \ 1,1 /1/1, At (I’uiS, JS 10 — 
I ’s most impoitnit mu ISIO, 1 sols lto), with 111 \tl is III lun pi ill h , hut 
tidiutions in phi su d (i, > , pin, noluijsts Inimg puliil to Ihl i, tin 

siniai undii th Iollow n on, o I. doia 11 pnliud to sols i and 1, anil 
mg h ids 1 In, i'll ! it ilom h hoi 11 hi 1 11 punt ol tin physiological 
ta ni latwnn |im md 1 11 ol tie si 01 Is, mtitlid A ni h 1 ] tint f itinit tilt, 

tina in tin 1 e 1 ot 1 illing I t 1 ii t ,,i it si 1, 1, Ih , th i hut uni 1/1 nt s Purl it 1 (H iris, 


liodu s d»o (hi ‘ t 1 
laws of motion ‘J 
p itli ol pi p 1 Ol. 1 1 
pai dm] 1 1 '1 lu 

ihioiusiii o tin | 

dulmii , I I hit in 
11, i_ht, id, 1 1111 ti il 


‘l 1 ,in ||S’>(iio|s Aw) Ot tlu 1 onti fits ol th it 1 ditioil, 
- 11 “ I tin 1 l, 1 simini 1 } in tlu Pin intiltir/tt ul Itunnul.x 
1 ■> 1 | IV) A I oi m in trio iltt, on ot it, 1 litltli d lull 


so ( s)nm/ii/, I, iso to nil* 


ipia mil it Xuii min ig in 

» < lii"m"*ii o tin jiiii , )H{q > uid in mililhi'iit I m/lihli siision by J)t 
' duhuit , I I hit ur h is j w in low 1 wis jui 101 d laiit,ni, lmilnl At itew, m 
"''-ht, als 1 ]>ntid di | ]S l’» (Ii ml, IJinoi ’ \ trm I it ion ot tlu ihiptcrM 
i'iu-j tint sin turn is ! t/„ [/„ J motoon ol tin Ci nit, Hum is tniliidiil in A 
owing to tin piissnii I soliinu with Hut tdh, publish'd bj (i 1'oinhn 
of tin itmosplnn , r , ] (| din IMS, Sm) In m«wi 1 to a un itions of 
Ihen inn ntion of Aiis > m iti 11 ilism ual t itilism lumq hta"ainst Iiik NjiMtiin, 
totli s tla 01 v n spieling ( jmt , uh p„l,!i Ind 1 |ml of tin work unde 1 

hound , (1 'I hi un nti hi tie till. 1 I />', fiti/iii ilium mn 11/1 th P 1 un tl da 

ol tin tihsioiK 7 lln /I, it',tri H'uis ISldj Ih ' 011 I mu' (1 to practise 
dis< 011 iv of tin N'til mi dii in lid pm si a hi n si m In 1 it Montrougc, 
liti J of lupitii j ill LSI s u t’uis till li s di itli did August lS'iS A 
ot Vmus, and HpotH on , g dog'< ol his will! tain of 1 hulls, Ac , w punted 
tin sun I'or tlu nature , n tlu Ph > w dw/wul /ton ital, aids si and vii Asa 
uf tla s' disioMrus, 1 tluiiki 1 In wis origin il aid mdipi ailrnt, os an. 
see PiNinii'i, I'aiiim, obsMMr naliisli 1 ms mil jm r,< vering , as a wnter 
Bum)' I’i.ooctiiks Ai ual lu turn fr.n ihli m l ihir Lien those who 
<j!ALIMcAL£,a name n ju t hia syatim n in- die antlv home out by facta, 
, , _ , , often at.phul to thetuUrs dh, 1 th it fa has ponfciTul si gnal Sf rvitc on ScUMUSK) 

tslmgalc (typerus lonpm) of (t, //J(ruJ , Uuu/ut, and b> Ins disfownrs 111 the an itomy and physiology 
« eiTdof n f^kl!rt C [a sometimes to tlie whole of the brim, mil tiiat by stirring ta tlie bottom 

frtjit. ’ ’ r plant. .See CyecKuq, many qu etions rcgaiiLng mind, and tlie Or^amu 


10V1 -y tint sm tam is 
owing to tin ]ii 1 ssui 1 
of tie itmospln r< , r > 
limn him ntion of Ans 


Gshngalc {Cyparm lonpus) ^ 

sometimes to the 




GAIL. 

condition* by 'which its phenomena are affected, legendary Some of the MSS which are still shewn id 
he has contributed to deep* n the foundations of the library are monuments of the skill and uidustiy 
psychology, and to render it applicable to human of the copyists, and several of the classics, especially 
affairs Tt is long siw e the appn hi nsion of dangu tjuintibau, Silius Xtabcua, aud Ammianus Mareel- 
to lcligion and morality from Ins dm trim s dud lmus hue been preserved solely through the MSS 
away among tin mt, lligt nt and well inform, il fn of St GalL Foi a turn, the ablicywas subject to 
Great Bntain, phrenology bt came known less tin ouch | 11 l Pushup of Ponstanu, and an animated dispute 
G’s writings th in through iliost of Spur/ln un, who , w is ioi i long turn maintained betwein that prelate 
came ovci to Liiglantl in 7SI I So early, linwcvu ind tin monks as to the right of electing the 
as 180,1 it had bun riituisul in tin / dmUitnih ibbot It iridtd, however, in tht 1 cognition of the 

Itnneu, 11 147 Su iiii-flni, /mnmchtmi of Un xi_lit ol tin (lutiou vnd ultimately, fiom the 

Phienologiral Uni ieti/,y Id dm 1SJI j I'hri nolot/md yi >v th of tin mrunstn po-isas-nons, and the lnquir- 
Jautnal, vols 5, 8 'I, 11 1" ll>, 17, ind 1*1, i j t mt pu-atimi which tin ibbot hi Id till monastic 
JJwlonud Able / of tin iJivoi it/ of tin Ainilonni donum vvluth lompiiMil a gnat put of Northern 
of the Hi am, appt ndi d to (1 CoiiiIm's }‘htenolot)i /! Switz, il mil, bit inn i dntunt jiuisdiclion, within 
Applied to Paintim/ mid Snil/iii'n, p I "51 (fond I whu li tin ibbot, liki in m3 of his brcthien in the 
Ifififi) Profissoi Inyuitk mi Mind mid /tmni 11 I ; r, it Pi in ilu tun nmnistimi, ixuiimd all the 
164, i08 (I 1 dm 1800) j 11 lit 1 it 1 si/i 1 1111 Pot ivinl untunes, tht 

,, . r T , . , , , I il In V ot k 't 11 In Id mil ol the highest lilaces ill 

GALTi, Si, 0m of tl„ most i.i.]ioil mt 1,11,min ' thl „ ull , „ , Ihh.Is . nm, d w ,d. nputation 

turmg towns of Swit/uliml . ip.f dm tin , .ntm, | u , Immkl h , , (1 t (ll tnigiirdud pi „ < among the 

of Un nann mine 11 ph uu.tly sitiuhd on tin Mt 1 , |,„ Um „ r lllI(i , lVll tll „, , „,!) mm <,f them, 
bank 01 11,, Stun uli, at m < h v it,,.l ‘JOM l., t ( , nJ , , „ )J( N „i K , r> u , U ovvn ln bate culti 

abou SI a „ l, mil u distiiit 10 mil. fn.111 /m n b v ,J V ulml , 0 f the schools 

in a straight , w l „„U h ,. ,-1 H 1. 1 " ■ 1 bmlL ,„, t ,, „ j,hv n , m ithm, it,, , mcl ut.onomy Th, 

town, Minoninli d by old w .Us hut tin* .Ut. 1, In. „ ,/ st , t()(1 „ .. the most nninent 

hull lull <1 up md ( oun 1 ti d into * udi „ , loim.ls | t ,„ lh( , uIlnit , 011 

01 lnnsii, and its Mss , pri served 

Among tin pnn.pil bu, dmi/t i.r* tin M I-\ ; m ,f s bin u v, h iv c In ext. 1 iv.ly mid, us, of 
(diniili, uliuh w IS loniphtilv modiimsid m th, , tl , „ tuI(ls „/ , „ nt .uksnstnil music 

‘•‘V" V of h,t ,tllUl,V 'l 11 \ 1V ’ l ,oltl,,,,s (t l \ town . 01 , nimbi, mimitinu on« up ,round 

whnh 11 , now oniipud bv pnbln gov. mi.ic.it , ll|( 1 tuy, uul w 1 , ill, d by tin «anu name, 

oh,, I, U" I’V tl,, 1 o„\ 1 at bln ,r unit m, 11 . 1 .00 mil t t | 1( V( ll(i , md 11 ilm me vvliic h ittiehed to 

MSS, „„l 111 , 0 , thin, null Ot tin duns tin dimity ,1 ll„ ibliof hu into,ink. lt 1,1 objt ct 
tint w,„ It on, tinu thorn Id to in bun lo t u „| Jlh „ )| u „ 11(ll Ulll , lo%ulf „l f undies, w< 
Sn In" Si, tfm 1 h, „ d.st biiildiim , „ niltll( M(( , „i d, hots, {„ the Hth uut 1 lth 

till mhoolhoiis, who 1, i out u , x ,nt,„ d li.stoiv , II*, d, , it, 1 torn, t'm, pious uul 

musnur' ii'dthi toil,, l,b, in In m mill n tun )t „ 1K ,) t | u llfh(l , \ ‘stnngent 

of St <1 10,1 istilu, > 1,1 ... 'ou.ikhU putn III ills | « nudi.1,1,1 iliout th. tm„ of the council 

ot Sim mm,,,-, It Ins ,bo lm. tin,is, ( t ( „„ ( UU( , mt „, ( , lin |„ , s „f s t (. Ind giovvn 

eums ,m Id, „ hunt uul n„i,io.,l, ,\ ,v .Mid, , 4 ,tu„,d „„d,, tin, ml, md on tho.outbixak 
am lis tin e„ dm u I li i tin ptodin or Vpp,11 I , jf (1 , | 1( , u | ,j-, lh . v tlu.w oft tliu. 

and flan, m 1 op 1-V>00 ubjutio, „,.l , mb, „ nl th, n w do, turns At 

(1AM, Si sttlnUm) Vi i i v oi ■ ,, 1, 1 tht , losi, h .in in ,,t tin i, 1, urns wni in 1552, the 

In itnl Smss 1 .i in dn t in, iii>,nisi,is wlinli gin i|* din,In nil uli w i r, , tiblislnd, aud tht abbot 
lth mini to tin i niton in wlm h d i if nb d |t 1 mint it. .1, thou m with dinunislitd anthontv, m 

w n loiin.lt I t iilv in till 7'h I b\ St (.ill or hi un unt di inti \t Pit li.mh Hi volution, 
(.dim m lush monk i di , i|,l, ol Coliinhum tin d,lu\ ot st l, w is nulmsid (17%), and ts 
and inn ol Put distm pudn d I uni wlm m tint rev nun s w 1 1 1 soon itt, i w ml, si,pit strata! (1805) 
agt fiom tin \ mous unmistnn i ol hiUiul uul tin f! v i Utt i i < 1 1, sn tic d a r mgi mi ut, the abbacy 
kuulii d cst d.li him lit ot loin, i umd tin 1 1, mints °t s t t* v^ss i iihid to tin dignity of a bishopric, 

of li lining uni units ilnm on i alii a poition ot , " bn h in |sjj,w is unitid to tint ot Chur Thiy 

the lontmtnt of 1 umpi t. dins 1ml inompuinill " L " dtirwuils lmwtvu, sipaiited, and in 1847, 
Colnnibinns to \mj ml Luvuiil, md ulU j 1 lll < u w is trutnl into a bwliopnc, with a 
matt 1 v luinsclt in loinpin^ with i ltw bdl.iwu distun * juiisilictioti 


rijnnul to xwil/t il md wlnu m i lmmitigi ,,u j I, tht, >,,( wio\ oi, a .Swiss canton bounded 

tin banks of tin SKmnli, bi inpui, t sin h 1 in i ini tin N bv Phiitgui and the I tfee of l oustance, 

for samtifv b\ his t, uluiig ml iximph tint on 1 b> lh, Vi ullurg S I,v tht Orisons and 

hts devth, Pun uosi in honoui ot his uhuioiv ( I nu uul M bv Zutich md Scbwytr The 

whit m mogitss ut turn, bn uue on, ot th, mod uounliv s m, Pi, most jiarfc mountainous, the 
uhbiatul ol tin mury m i milici lit i st iblislum nl s ; gi .nil lop, „| tin suilic tning towards the 
ot the Bincdivtint tudti 'the m t, ss,on ot ibhots noith ml north w.«t Several of the summits 
fiom tiled its of (5 plus is cm fully ihtnnulul, md I itt un i lie _ht of 1,000 or 7(K)0 feet one (the 

tlu slnrc v\In,li caili id thun hid m the traction I (, dl mil it i hi ight of 8S00, and out (Sihirlx) that 

and eulargtment of the mon ustu buildings It ( ol '8*00 Tin lvbiue touches the canton ot 1st G 
will bo ,nough to «.iy tint tlnmigh the pnYv in u Plithii mil foi about 150 miles forma its 
and miuutuem, of the futhtul tin udnv ol st j:t ctun boundarv The chut rivers that intersect 
(< giitduillv boemn nut, ol the m vstt i pitct s ol th, c niton are the Stcz, the 1 imina, and the Thur 
niiHlit nil 'iiclutn tun* and that the g< iiiuv ind , Po it ions ot tlie Lakes of Pom tain e, Zurich, and 
skill which wen 1 on shed on its i onstiuction ind j A\ dlenstult, lie witbm its lxmndanes The chief 
on the decoration ot its lulls md iimsttis, had i pi,ninei of the canton consists of fruit, especially 
lvrg, slum in develop, ig the (Tmstum art of tht i ipphs md i homes, w ini, in n Inert seer, com, maize, 
period The monks ot Nt (, too, ni ij be leekoin d , and potatoi s Tht amount of corn produced is but 
among thi bint Inends and preservers of anoint totting and a considerable part of the land is 

liteivturu They wane indetatigahle m the collet | divotid to pasture Iron i« touud m considerable 

tiou and transcription of MSS —biblical, patristic, j abundance. And of good qnahty, at Gunzenberg > 


tion and transcription of MSS —biblical, patristic, j abundance. And of good qnahty, at Gunzenberg > 
sacred and profane history, classical, liturgical, and I and coal, as also peat, is raised within the canton. 
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QfLLA OX—©ALLAS 


The manufactures are of linen, muslin, cotton, lace, 
embroidery, and glass, apd wax-bleaching and 
tanning are also extensively earned on The linen- 
trade U( o£ very old standing Its seat is the town 
of St Gall, which was celt hinted for its bnens os 
early aa the 13th o , but it has in later times beui 
almost entirely replaced by the manufacture of 
cotton. 

The erection of St 0 into n distinct canton is 
comparatively of recent date It was lonuid upon 
the sccuLilisation of the domain ot the abbot by 
the union of tin ibbc\ tcrntoiv with sevtril <hs 
tracts previously subject to tin olihri nitons M7 , 
the Kneinth il (virgins Wiidinbirg ts ix, (•istn 
Utznach, togithe 1 with tin town of Lippoiscliwyl 
SO that tho Uiw e niton of M (1 n in illy oni loses 
upon all sides the cinton ot Aji|iin/i II which ioims 
as it wen, in ml mil within tie new district '1 lie 
language is a tvw clu ui did it oi (orieui 'llie 
canton of St (1 si n.ls i iglit nu inis rs to tie N it inn il 
Council Its gm umm nt i- mu ol tin most ib mo 
cratu m Switn il mil It i onsists ol i (.it at < immil 
the mcmbi rs of vclie li in i hiro a In two yens bv 
the votes oi all uti/ins ibovi _'l yi us mil who 
appoint fiom iiiiong tin nm lets lm tour years 
an exceutive, nllid the lessir Cornell, consisting 
of sewn uu mbi rs 'lie 1 « t! pululs mil idle i 
ilistrii t idle i M an i luted imunllv m tie u hi wild 
llistni ts Ibr me i ot tie i niton is 77 J i|iiu> 
miles. Pop (ISbO) ISHt'll, ol whom J 11 Its? win 
Catholics uel the list ilmfly < ilwinst tliut 
town, St l ill (i[ \ ) 

CALLA <)\, it S\N(.\ i mu ui, ibh spues 
or vanity of o\ inhibiti u \b\ sum He < lie I 
pecubauty is tl'i ( \tl tnidin il v si i ot tie lioi ns, 
which risi from lie Ion In el with in emtw ird uel 
then an nn\ ml iiuvi, prodium/ t viiy pnfut 
figure ot a lyn, anil lmillv tunc i littb mdw inis 



Galls Ox (copied from V ro \ 8 work on The Or) 

at the tip, to which tiny turn grnlualiy In a 
specimen presented bv Mr lv ilt to tho Museum of 
the College of Surgeons m Condi in the lejigth ot 
each horn measured round the outer side w tlin < 
feet ten and a half inches, tie c in um fere me of each 
at the base is one foot thru ire bos the distance 
between the tips thri i led. four nn In s A. span of 
about three or four inches In tween the horns is 
occupied by a tuft of hair Buko icpri -.outs the 
enormous growth of the borna as a kind of dis 
ease or monstrosity, acoompmied with emaciation 
df the animal Salt controverts this account, but 


figures the animal so as rather to confirm ih The 
G 0, however, differs from toe common OK to 
having a hump on tho shoulders, m the abrupt 
descent of the buck towards toe tail, in the greater 
length of the legs, and m toe narrower space 
between tho horns 

GALLANT*, \ntoirf, a French orientalist and 
numismatist, was bum m 1 telb at ltollot tutor 
Montdulur, in Pieaidy In 1C70 lie accompanied 
the l'u uili unh i«s ulnr Nointil, to Constantino^e, 
whin he visited lirusalem and othoi plait's He 
returned to Ki imi m l(i7. r i but subsequently made 
twovoyngis to (lie Lint Colls it and liotivnis inter* 
istul tin him liis on bis luhalf, aud procured him 
Hu nu ms ut di voting hnnsiIf to study In 1701,he 
was in,idi um mini ot tin Ai illume ill's Inscription*, 
anil in 170b piidthsiii of -\ iable in the College do 
l'ranii lb dml 17th l'Miiuaiy 1715 r 17ie greatest 

i irt ol < l \ wntings ul vti to j'iumismuties and tho 

i l, but tin thing wliuh livs spinrcd him tho 
must inipi rish ihb liput.itiim, is his tnvnslatum of 
tin huluu/t Sn/hte in Id mis {Milk <t Une Nutt#, 
(oni,\ Ai(tin \ 1‘Lns, I7dl J7u,S) TIiih was the 
lust tiansl itiun ol tin i grotimpie and gorgeous 
slums ivii m uli into mv liuguvgo of Chimton-’ 
iluiii and fui i Lin'd wlnlu (1 gut. the cnilit of 
hi mg hnnsi It tin author vs w 1 11 as the translator 
\mong Ins utlui wilting wi may mention Pnrolt# 

11 tminjiitilth s hum Mali it Afuumr* d<i Onentanr 
(I’iiis Ki‘M 1 , and / . s (onhid Fiihh# Jniltennes (lit 
h/il/iui it ih J iihnun (2 veils , Pins, 17-4) 

(' MilTS (‘im ulus’), a nue inhabiting the 
smith and i i«t nl 'Vbyssmu r l he general name by 
whit h tin tnbiH diwgnati tlunmilvis is Oroma 
(oimo, nun) Mtlmugh gi nerally belonging to the 
in uro i in, tiny in not puitly imgroes but ioim 
with tin I'ulalis, M-anilin*gi>i h mil Lubas, ns it 
wire, tin ft tn<iitiou to the Si until vnuety, and 
mi in to lulling tu that gri vt family inhabiting 
the i ist ot Afm t, from tin frontline of the Cape 
1 nnl tu Miyssmii and usually diiiimnnati(1 too 
K i'iis J In y u< i vigorous willtoiiiud people, 
of v duk brown niluiii with h ur fii//hii, but not 
(pule woolly, round f i< t h md small siiaip eyis, 
md at, diallugm bid not 1ms by linn miigy and 
w uliki spoil, tli iit by tin ir nu littl eijiaiitics 
'liny bid nppi tr m lin-tmy m tin llitli i , as a 
htil> dons piupli, ivluiding then i (inquests from 
tin into ioi of Aim v living wvsti, by constant 
nu ursions, tin nmutius of raid * rl) Afru a, to the 
mount tins of Abyssinia, gradually subduing or 
i xpi linn' tin origin il inhabitants (lienee their 
mum), on ljiying gu vt pirt of Abyssmii, and 
adv u i mg is t n is tin lted >Sia and the Gulf of 
Ad* n It is only of lib yi vrs that thin Jiowir in 
Vliyssinu md tlim nn ursions into that eountiy, 
h ivi bi i n jmti illy i In i ki d, i hie tty by the vigorous 
govimini nt eif tin king cif Sima who his subdued 
suirii of tin G tills s md union d thun to pio- 
f< ss Midi < hnsti mitv vs exist i in Ahyssim t They 
still, howivii oiciijiv m mv ibstrn ts of Abyssinia, 
and extend thin jmwir to in indefinite extent 
imrtbi imnitrn i "ituibil south did south-west 
oi it Politically, tin G do not form a single 
i nation, but ire divided into numerous tribes, 

• forming sipirab kingdoms and states, which are 
fiif|uiiitlv it wai with lach either Most of the G 
lollow pastoi il avoi drum S mic, 1 uwe veT, through 
inti remi'si with tin semi i hristun, semi-uvitoKsd 
Ahvssnu mx, hive become. tillers of tho eotL The 
w nub ring (, aie ma’iily engaged m bunting and 
tin si vm tmle lhe bug* r number of the <5 arc 
stdl lnuthemt, though Mohammedanism has lately 
madf gnat progress among them Their religion 
bears a i (semblance to that of the Kafirs. — Compare 



GALLATIN—GALL FLY. 


I 

i 


Jomard, Notices *ur lee OaUa* (Pans, 1839), Beke, 
On the Onym of the Qallas (London, 1849). 

GALLATIN, Aibfrt, an eminent hnanuu and 
diplomatist, was liorn filth Tanuaiy 1761, at ({tin va, 
and educated at the university of that city In 1780 
lie emigrated to the Lnitcd States, and was for 
ft short time tin her of French m Harvaid (.‘eillige 
at Cambridge, M issue hum ttx In 1780 lit wttlul 
m the western part of ]*<nnsylvama, and w is a 
representative from that stitt m tin 1 ul< ral Con 
gress from 17% to 1801 If< soon hu aim om of 

the abltst dfhiteis in that hody, uni was l.ir si in d 
years the recognised liaelei of tin Hi publican party 
Ho took an activi jmt in ilrnnst eviry quistum 
before Oongrtss, and w is tspicnllv distinguish! d 
for his ready and piofmiud knowledge ot politic d 
economy and finiiui Tin Inst tormation ot 
‘Committee of Wivs and Alt ms’ was dm 
suggestion In 1801, 1’n suit lit /ifFeisou 
G secretary of the In ismy, who h of hi l 
with cinuunt ability dining a pi imd of tvu 1 v t yi us 
He had an important slum in file mgoti ilimm 
for peace with hug! mil in ISIt uni silo t d, with 
Adams, Clay, and tin ntlm cnmuiissiom is, tin 
treaty toncliulul it (<ln nt on tin 14th of io i unhi i 
of that yiar I'roni 1810 to lSdi, <1 w is nunisti i 
resident of tin Dinted Stitis at i’ans In IsJO, In 
was suit to Engl uni is ainlnssulm ivti mrilin u y , 
foi tin puipost nl nettlin' tin disputed hotujiluv 
between tin I niticl Stabs uni tin lintish possis 
sinus, and othei impm taut ipu stum ( On Ins utnrn 
from hmopi in IS27, hi utmd tiom puhln i mplo\ 
mint, and lx i ami a risahnt of Ni w A ml, i ity 
In 1841 he vis ilntid picsulint of tin Nivv 
\oik Histone d Society, wlmli position In laid till 
Ills death lie mis oin ot tin loundiis uni tin 
first prisnli nt nf tin Amin 111 I llinnlmji il Smuli 
Ho mis the antlini of i iimiihir of i ilu ilili 
publications on tin lummy uid otlm suhpits 
He uiadi the langu igi s mil i Inu u ti if-tu s ot tin 
native tnbis of \mtli \nniu i a suhjut nl pin 
found htndv ami puhlislud si Mid )iipiis mi tins 
depnitnn nt nf t tlmology (! dad l-’tli nf An u.L 
184*), m his 8'ltli yi u 

GALL BLADDER R,e Lmr 

GALLIC GO, nm of tin pnmipd iflhn nts nt tin 
Fliro, lists at flu snutliun bin nt tin I'm mis m 
the provimi nl Mm si i, Homs south, uni attn i 
eouisi nt ihout fit) mills, jmm tin 1 bio i null 
below 7, uagiiy i 

GALLEON (uigmi ntitive of Oullm), \ nune 
formerly ipphtel in ships ot wu of thm m tom 
gun deiks, nut xiihsiipu nlH truisli irid to tin lugi 
men li mt \i ssi Is w 1m h i \ i ry m u hi might to spun 
the gold, Hilvn and otlu i w< dtli mutijlmltd by 
its Mexican uni Ninth \nuin ut lolmms 'liny 
wA-e aimeil, hut la ing In ny iinmiiiigi ihh mssGs 
and of immense v ilm wen • i_,u!y sought dti r is 
pnres vv lie never a wai hroki out 

GALLERY, m a nnhtcnt/ si rise is a com ini 
>assagi,uit tlinmgli tin i uth or misomv in a forfi 
it itinn, utln i w a nu ans nt iimiimum ifinn nr as 
a position w lienee a nuiskt trv tneimla mimtaimd 
through loopholes For t lu littn pin post galhuis 
are foinud on isionallv in tin lountersi irjw of dry 
ditches whtrt their tUfendtis exiutse a 11 inking 
file upon the ditih A\ ith rtgard to listening 
galkins, see Mini-s, Atinrirv 

* a i mini sigmlu itum a galhrv is a sort of 
bill on} projecting from the stun and stirn quarters 
of Urge ships As an adjunct to the punupal 
cabins, galluies form an agieotihle resort dm mg line 
weather I’mlei tlu article- D VV it, the gallery of a 
man ot war is shewn 
SM 


GALLERY, a word with several applications in 
architecture A long passage or corridor is called 
a gallery A long room, snch as is frequently 
used for exhibiting pictures— a raised floor in any 
apartment, supported on pillars— a long passage in 
tin thickness of the wall, or supported on canta- 
hvus (as the Whispering Gallery of St Paul’s) 
all these au calhd gill tries. They were of very 
fit quint m» in the buddings of the middle ages. 
I In Loodloft (q v ) is a gallery running across a 
i hutch it the (iitruiec to the i hoir, and supjmrting 
i luge cross Oigxn galh ries are also treque-nt, 
i itln i in tin position of the toodloft, oi at one euil 
of the nave or trmsept, oi loihilhd out from tlie 
sub wall 

In old humual halls, the end lie xt the door was 
usually siumccl olF fm tlu ilonnsties, and altovo 
tin semn mis iliuost inviriihly a gallery for 
nmsu i ms 

In tin. oldir Ginn in uni Fnneh ehurehes, the 
lisle s mu ihiidiil into too atm n s - the upjier 
loiMiing i galh ly suit to In for tin exclusive use of 
tin Muimn 

'1 lie ur un'i uimt of galh in s in ticrs one ovirthe 
otlu i jioM so Hindi iisi d in chuulcs tin atre s, &e , 
is i utin lv Hindi in, dating timn tin 17th century 
GALLEY n lung, low hiult, n mow slop with one 
deck, much usid in tin Me elite rrincau jirior to the 
liitmihii timi nl sic un, i still i vtvnt tin io Ualloya 
in piopdhd by suls iidnuinuous our, tin litter 
btnig lisiiilly Mmkcd bv imnnts m galliv slaves, 
who in c 11 title d to tl i m I hi Ingest vessels of 
this el iss wui t ho e of l In A cm tl urn Home u ndimg 
i h ngtli of lbJ fi d, mil e ui img I‘2 guns otthisc, 
hull'i<ilh >/■* uul i/iiiut i t/ti//'i/i win duninutivos 
limn thill sin ill dm itimi ibuM the si a uul swift 
nniMimiit tiny win immidibli i m him, even to 
mudi liigm \ t ssi Is wlii u sum it li m ah i gin pliy 
to tin u e volutions Dining tin grt it In lull win, 
iiiiinbitit s Lilh\s fitted h gun bints wile ready 
to ls-un timn tin Alt elite u un in ports of Spun aud 
Pi uni vein it M r i hlitisli sb ji « Is bietfinul or 
iii'ililid mu tin dmrt Ilu cehbritid Algunit* 
ernsuis (mmiiittid most of (Inn pnnns in swift 
■ ilhys wlmli wen emiinimily lowed li\ the feileetl 
1 ibmir ot t ’liristr ui si iu s 

On bond an I’nghsh ship the quilty is tlio place 
wlnii tlu looking is cm u el cm tortile whole ships 
ecunpnnv , it is on mu ol tin lowei ih eka, in the fore 
J) u t of till M isi I 

(itilhi/ IS like «1S< applied to some of tin boats of 
a slupotwai Ilu eiptun’s gtlley heing usually 
a swiit ami eliguit hmt propelled by six alternate 

oils 

G Aid EY, in Hi i ileliy Si e I vsiriun 
GALLIA H -VLl PENCE Them we-re coins 
of (unoa In might into England by tht galley nie-n, 
or nun tint e une up in tlu gilhys with wine or 
liuicharulisi uul tin me called gilhy haltpent-e. 
liny win bionhi thm the- English halfiK-miy, 
but not I> tlmk, Uul Jiiolubly base inctal, bee lust, 
bv 11 Hm 1A' c A, uul 11 IIi n I\ T c 6, galley 
h ilfpi m i weie piohibitesl as iltgil tcmici The 
gallivs iinloidid at tlu e est end ot lower Tliamea 
Stic it, the net < ille-d Galley (.buy, wln-re, in the 
17th e, wen struck tradesmens tokens, thereof 
iailed <• liltv Quly halfpente (limbs) 

G ALLEY SLAVE See- Bat srs 
G ALL FLY' (Ci/«e/>«), a Linm-an genus of insects, 
now foimmg the- family (uil/unla• i J .at gall inha¬ 
biting) of entomologists, mid belonging to the order 
lUnnmoptcta lq v ), section Terebranha. (Lat. 
lulling), which section is characterised by the 
ftmales being furnished with an ovipositor Gail- 
flies are nearly allied to ichneumons, but pnnetpoUy 


tlu 
to Ins 
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differ from them m depositing their eggs not m the 
bodies of the larva* of other insects, nor in their 
nests, but in plants, on the juices of which their 
larvae are nourished The o\ i]>ositor of the female 
u long, slender, m part spirally rolled up when not 
in use, and lodged in a gnxive on the under side of 
the abdomen, m ar the m tgui of w hu h it is attached, 
it has at its < xtrrrmU laterd teeth fomnng a kind 
of saw By menus of this oigan, the insect makes 



IK elt tjuai gall ol t\ dd ltn i 


x niimite pimi tme wlno sin is to di posit In i tg_r, 
which is souk tmu in i h U, uni Du n oi m i illy m i 
one of tin ribs ol tin li u ,oun unu s m i young I 
shoot <>i twig, Noun tmu < in t hluI i i in swim otlu r ! 
part of a j> 1 ml, not i v i ptin ; lla loots i it li spu u * I 
of gall tly (.housing soim pntniili! pi mt uni some 
jinitunlir put ot tin ]>1 uu, to whuli it < onluu s its 
attacks >\n iriitmt fluid is suppo-ml to l» lodged 
m tin punctiiii along willi Do ininuti t.’ is i 
tumour iminedi itily Is gins to fonn, he mining m 
excrcsci ncc known is i jull J he ejg itselt iucuuSch 



Varum k ml of ( ills 

3 , oak apple paM l> b, hcn\ vh ipt I pit’l* on oak It if, 
c, tumult ill* tt t tit llv m i mfit.fl 


U) size before it is h it« h d tni gill \<ry ripnlly 
attains its full dimensions , uni w.thui it tin Im i 
of the gall fly feeds on tin jinics of Du pi ml m 
their most cnncentr.it i d form for galls an found 
to contain the peculiar pi me pi's of the plants on 
which they grow in great r abundance than tin 
adjoining or other parts It is not until the lari a 
has undergone its transformations, first into the 
pupa, and then into the jierfi 11 msi ct, that it eats 
itewayout of the gall in which it has prLviougly 
existed. See Galls. 

GA'LLIARl) (from the French gaillard, and that 


again from gar, sprightly) is the name of alively 
dance, the same, according to Broward, a* the 
Romanesca, a fav oiinte dance with the Italians. The 
air is mimtlj in § or J time, but sometimes also m 
a or } time The tempo is also quick and lively, 
with a flowing melody A wntir in Notes and 
(Juiru- (ml mi pigen 216 , 217 ) nays that he knows 
at hast a hunilrid ihlhiiiit gtdlnutl tunes, which 
an distinguished by ilifhnnt mmes, proLtablv to 
indie ite with whom liny wire lavomites, suit as 
Tin hiiiijoi i><iliumL h (ndlun(I, J'lu KailKsnex’s 
(Initial il ili 

GALL ID ACID (C, ,11,0, „,2110) occurs in the 
form of (ohmiliMs mIWv liiedhs whuli lose their 
w itei of i i\st illiMtioii.il 212 , tin y dissolve slightly 
in mid w iter but n qum only three' pirt« of bulling 
water foi tin ii solution, ami they an tus ly soluble 
in ih ohol Nihitniiis ol g.dhe ui ul have an ew.ul 
ii letmn mil i sum istriugMit taste, with tho pel 
silts ot mm tiny vnlil v dei ii him lolour, anil no 
ippiunt nution omul win u tlu v aio mixed 
wdh i solution ol gilitim I’lie gallatis of the 
ilk dii h i spi 11 illy if m < \i i ss of tin biua hi piuHvnt, 
spiiddv iilisoih u\y„iu, mil Intome blown whin 
ixposul In tin or md In m i Du y liny he use fully 
implovdm f mil' mu ti v (rdlu at id jiossi ssi s the 
jni>)wity of ntiming tin Hilte of gold mil Hilver, 
iml n mmi Dm n i mint Di it it has In i u i mplnyud 
lit pliotog) ipliy 

< nlln onl ivists ii ul a foumd in small quantity 
hi gdl nuts in i limn i (tin norn tup ot Quncus 
im/i/o/m), ui dm dm (the pod of ('a utl/inm atria mi), 
in mm li li md olio i Mgitdihs It is foumd in 
issoiiition wiDij .1 tow (lorn! dlotrmnii A e ul (q V ), 
whin Dn 1 itti r is linihd with dilute nolphimc or 
li\ilioehloiu old it it, iiki w im piodiu i d by boiling 
v sohitmii of g dint, mini uiilwith < iilhtit alkdlis, 

' or (mmi slowly) by simply i xposing a solution of 
g ill nuts to Du in, tin pi in > ss of o\y g< n ition bi mg 
apparently favomul by tin pusiuci of i firunnt 
emit tme d m tin g ill nut 

To old Lin gillo md we nus powdend gall mils 
with w it11 and i xpnsi (him friilv mid fm i long 
Dim to Do im it i fi inj k i dun ol 70 oi HO The 
t in in ii hi „ diet mini old In i onus gi ulii dly ion 
Miliil inlo gillu o id hi pouj iw ty tin supil 
nil mt blown fluid md take up tlu gallic acul 
fi mu tin usidm willi hoiling w iti i, dn oloiu'e with 

mini i] i h ih o il and 11 ysl dlili 

Win u i illu md m tvposid to i ti iii)ii ratlin of 
from 110 to 120, il is i ohm itid into i ubonie uni 
and Ti/iin/allii An I (q i) (f’,,11,,0,), whuli is 
subliinid, Il oi 12 puls of tlu 1 itti r Kiel In mg 
Mi ldt d be 100 of gdlu ai id The naition is 
11 pi i m nli d by tin lm mill c 

CjiHii Ate! ( nibur lo Atlil l'jrnenlli( Anil 

'< i.H.O,,, - 2( 0, + C, H,|0, 

If gillo uni is nuvd with Im films its weight 
j of oil ot \diinl, i t iiiuson solution is foiuud, which, 

' it gi ulu illy dioppid into wnt‘1, eh posits a riel sub 
' st mu, putly III gr mill's md partly in crystal*! 

Jin irystih m /,V/n/c//« anti {( ,, H ,< >,,2lfO) 

1 (lallu ai id is mid in uu dn itu is an astringent 
.'I In hti I>r '1 odd iigirdid it as tlu last ntyptio 
1 tli >t wi ]«s i s m all ( isi s of mti rn d ha morrliage, 
win tlu r Imnojitysis, li cimiti mi him, or liamaturlA. 
l flu symptoms of Blight's disease of the kidney 
hew ah' In i n much allevi iti d by its use. It nwy 
Ih given in doses of fion three to ten grains throe) 

1 or f iur times a day As a topi' al agent in UtTestiug 
jhunoirhige tiom extenud wounds, it is greatly 
lufenot to tiuiuin I 

GA'LLIOAN Cni’HCH, Die Church of France, 
less, however, tonsulered under the relatiott of 

m 
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geographical boundaries than m its constitution and ment and of local discipline, and limits the exercise 
principles of church government The Christian of the papal prerogatives by canons and decrees of 
futh Mias widely diffused in France, even during the gi ncral (ouncils and by the laws of the universal 
lifetime of the apostle s, and it espt daily flourish! il 1 < huroli It must be added that, while the Galilean 
among thudosiendarits of tho Greek colonies of the i them y to this extent claims an exemption from 
south, and in the numerous towns and cities upon | d( js ud<not upon the authority of the Homan 
the Rhone and its conflumt mors In the pirsi- ! pontiff, it aiquusccs, on the other hand, to an 
tuitions to whs b the early pi ofissnrs of Christ unity dniost jimpoitiointe degree, in the assumption of 
were subjutid, tin Christians of these c him hi s 1 111 li si e-tn i) lutliority on the pait of the state, 
had their fftll share, and oik of tin most touching (.ills uiiim, in truth, m many of its details, falls 
monuments of iwrly I hristnn lite r.ituic, 11 tin into tin prosaist form of ri.istiamsm 
letter of thei Chiistims of Lynn mel \nnni to j We emiteoutise the winking of these principles 
their brethun in Asn, on tho mutyis n) tin w j hi tie opposition which the soialleel Isidonan 
churches, which J‘'us( hms h is pH s< i v< d m Ins A'<r/( Diiidili (si i IsinoKiav Dki riiais, Hlncmar OF 
tlaaltcul Jlmlory (fionl, v i 1) Although slium, '1 imwsf imouuti t< d m Iiiiiu , and although the 
in the general Iit< rjiry nib noiitv to tin u ( isti in l body of tin <li rgy stood aloof, they w» re carried to 
bietliren wluiii ihuoliiiso Wistmi mli i isfies ' tin n most i\tri mi t xt< nt hy Philippe the Handsome 
during tin i illy js iiimI, tin i hurrh ol t. ml mnnlit is ] m hi i iontist with Hmiifnet VIII The conflicting 
several r mine n t n uni s in tin litii.ifim ot tin id 1 1 uius nt the m dpopismthi A\ i stern Schism (sec 
4th, and 5th (eiiluiiis Tin walks of In n i is, 1 V\ isn ps Siiii-,w) t. ndid still mole to weaken the 
Bishop of Lyon, in imong tin nm t import urn fmlptpil nithoiitv imd tin i xpedn nt which was then 
the history of doe turn ot dl tin i aly pitnstn nlopttdfor the i\tiin tmn ol thi schism— ui, that 
remains, mid in tin following nnliiry, lanlpn ms 1 ot loimmng a ginnil eouinil to piononnce upon 
Hicitus fill n y of f ‘hi t ii i i, llilny ot Vih <, \ tin cut {tin risputm 1 1 inns ot tin pit ft mli is to tin papacy, 
of Lenns, i’lospci \ n tin I,in In mi Nilinn indigui piomiinine uni sigmhi un y to whit has since 
othii writi is, imnliim to foim a hodyol htiiitim Ininugiidid is < mi ol tin lc nling dogmas of Galli- 
of whiih the litii moduli n pi. si nt dm s ol thi i mism—tin supei unity in jiomt of authority of a 
Freni h Church art not linn ison ildy pioml Pin pi m i il cmnu il to the | i I hi details, too, of the 
hiuirihuil on, muation, dsn ot tin iliniih of ili-i ijilin uy i n n tnnnt- thi i ounuls of Constance 

.i .. 1 1.. i ,,,.i i... i i 


liavei luquiricl a did on tin 
Rom m t'litholn tin ology In 


We shill nii ilsiuhui 


ill ogle ss ol the ti mjioi d ] ow 11 ot tin pipaiv Su 
IWraii It will In enough, in tin-, plan toohsini, 


that from iiminist inn ■. wlinli in dillumlU tin uowi 
vnwiel l>y the iippo-nli si hoots ot theology tin juii-N 1 ‘; 
Homan ponfills In gin I tom tin niy diti of the ol the (1 
establishment of tin Wistim I mjnu tmwnw a tin uowi 
hum and wuh ly i \ti mli d iiilhu nei inert In mil is ot tin nr 
well is icell si estic il id ms ot tin siuiil 1‘mope m | Lotus AJ 
kingdoms On the otlui hind, owing to tin inti irown w 


i ot tin ot toe i linn ti, upiuiy enloriiU thi privileges ot 
Mli isi a tin (town In tin divilopnunt ot the absolutism 
i iml is ot tin niotiuiln whiih unhid its height nuclei 
‘mope in | Lotus AIV tin eiihsiistn il prerogative of tin 
tin in ti i row n w is inlugid vs niinh as its political 


mate iimneition Intwim tin i Imri li mil stiti in I anthoi ity , 


i ontist 


nmst of tliesi kingdoms tnd i speu illy to tin hud ill this momiilt uul Innoeent XI, on tho light of 


relations between tin mown ami thi ihmili iliuu 


rown to the* sooalhd Dwit lit Jlo/nlc (see 


Inni'tiies undir tin down by the oiilinaiy find t 
toiy tuuiii tin down also issutid a (oiiilitiu 


claim to eert un i>iivih ges in ii s|»ect ol >ub siistieil 11 uv uninatid fioro m assunbly of the French 


allairs The h itistactmy ul|Ustmi nt ot tin si ion 
fluting (lums was tho git it pi obit in of nudity a 


of wlwh the litu moduli npi.suititms ol Itn i inism-tln supuioiity in point of authority of a 
Frenih Church an not min ison tbly pioml Pin puiu il cmnu il to the | i I hi ilctails, too, of the 
hiuirihuil oig intuition, dsn ot tin iliniih of ili-< ijilin uy t n u timnt' the i ounuls of Constance 

(iaul was, d a vuy eaily jiuiod imong tin most md l.i il whnli wu ill iwn up m this Burnt, 

eompli ti md lignin thiiiiiehinit the i him In i of vuu numly dm i ti d *nw iiili tin limit ition of the 
wistun rhiistindom md in tin i onnul held tt pipil luthouty in tin vkim of i hinch patronage 
Allis in ill w< uni iMoguisi tin title i of nnia within tin Junits of tin n itnm it iluirih , mil thosi 
bishops of sms w lui Ii u< ilill ii|iiisudul m tin u n tmuds wui m tin mini tmboduil into the 
cat dogiu ol tin I ii in b i pismp ii \ ! Imi mb 1 iw by tin u Ii In iti d Pi igm itu Sanction 

Ihlt till llistoly ot till <! 1 ' , so f 11 is IMMlds I of I I PS (sit I’ll! MAIU ‘SVMIION 

the deyi lopmuit of Hum jhiiiIhi pimi Iph s w Im b j I hi l’l ignutie Sinitnin w is supusidid ill 1512 


ii mu mil st dus n, i by tin loiuoielit <d l<o \ with 1 i uu is I The 
gins it i mm Ii 1 iti i | I it 4 slim in flu do-puisition ot eliuti h patronage 
migin md I who b tin 1 r. m Ii uown injoyid uinlu that eon 


cold it bid the ilbitot stdl furtlur nation vlisrng 
tin I 1 runli ( himli, md mm i-oig tin ji ilousy of 
tin uown as to tin pap il mtiiniiiiii The g-eat 
jun-ts rithou tin I I>upin„ m issu ting the libel ties 
ol the ibiiiili, iipiilly enloriiel thi pnvdcgos of 


tarns, most ot wlunn hi Id tin t< mpm ihfcies of thur Uvc.atiO ltd to the well known declaration of 


the French iloigy m 1 (iSd, whuh lies since been 
n g neb d is the i Ii irtu ot (•! dlie mism This formu 


ebrgy laid hy roy it iiithority m 1682, at which 
the ulibritcd Ilovjuet w as present It consists of 


polity , and the altoinations of tin struggle bttwiui iourartiilis Tin tint eleilueS that 1 the juiistiic 
them loim the staple ot medley il hi tiny Mon thin turn ot St I’etir mil his successors in the Roman 
one of tin French soyuugns uigaged m a (oullnt sie as \u os of l hunt on * irth, although divinely 
with the Roman ste ns to tin uspiotiu nut hoi it \ lie stow id is eontined to things spiritual md upper 
of tho tyyo pawns, thi si umtluts nytuidly lallul taming to sah ition, mid does not extend to civil 
out a division of opinion among tin numbers of the oi tt mpoial att.urs ’ The article therefore declares 
eliuich of France, one party supporting the pipd ‘ th it pimeis me not subject in temporal things to 
el urns and the other maintaining the adverse pre any ecilesi istical lutliority that they cannot be 
rogatives of the Flench crown and the pmilcgos deposed ‘eitlur ilirtetly or mibreetly by the powei 
of the national ehuicli of Frnuce llu latter of tin keys and that their subjects cannot bo dis 
party piofossing to represent the rights of the G junsid fiom their subjection or lileased from their 
W, hay< gi\en a name to tin principles yyhieli they ill.giamt ’ The second article renews the declara- 
pioftss and the appellation of (ialbiamsm lias come turn of the council of Constance with regard to the 
to dtBignate, m general, that svirtem in Roman superiority of a general council oyer the pope, and 
Catholic theology whuh, while it recognises the dedares that that article is not to be restricted in 
pnniaiv of the Roman pontiff, by divine right, over its application to a period of schism such as existed 
the universal church, yet asserts the independence at the time of the council The third asserts that 
of national churches m many details of self govern- the authority of the pope is ‘ to be restricted % the 
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canoto of (h« universal church,’ and that * the rules, 
customs, and institutions of the Galilean kingdom 
ana church remain in full force' This is tho article 
'Which asserts the celebrated ‘Galhcan Liberties’ 
The fourth article, iilnle it concedes to the popo 


GALLIK NUS, Ptrnuoa Lioinics, ft Boman 
emperor trom the year !M»9 A. l> — when bis father 
Valerian, who had mtde him co regent with himself, 
was taken prisouei by thu Persians—to 26d A.O. 
His autliontv was limited almost entirely to Italy, 


the chief part m questions of faith,’ and professes ] for throughout the provinces the legions far the 
screes txteud to oath anil even ihurth,’ ' most part molted and raised tliur commander* to 
nevertheless mimtuns ‘tint lua judgment is not | tlio dignity of Casais Henco the period is known 


irreformable,nuhss it shall hive been ionlmm.il by 
the consent of the < utiri cliuiih’ The < lnt f i uli s, ' 
customs, and institutions ol thi (! <' iitiued to 
in the third mticlt an, Unit tin (! (' does not 
receive all the dtcries of councils ind of popts in 1 
matters ot dutipliue, md that tliosi only are m 
foice wlucli arc so nulled tbit tin. G V holds 
itself tree to ie(u\< 01 rijut tin mbs ot tin 
Roman ihanctiy tint tin lloiinn pontill i ilinot 
levy any impost from the litmli ilugy without 
their own co mint, that In c uumt hi stow of )os 
own motion on i foiiigiur my hem Ini within tin 
Freni h ( Iniri li, tint neitlm In inn his It gilts i in 
hiaiFmuh imuii ilii tost instm.i, md tint 
even in cas s ot ippi \1 hi is bound to onion until i i 
judges to In ir tin ijipi tl, i m 11 wli n tin vpp< 11 nit 
should hi i no ti ipolit m oi jitmuti tint tin 
Frenih bishops li ill n it bt liqimid to itti ml m\ 
gcntivl council nub s with tin pi 1 mission ni tin 
ciowu Tin lit ot tin st * i iistoin is il m ilmsi 
whllll make tin II mi MU • n lot nn on. till 
gtnuil i minis ut disnpbni option il in limn, 
and wlmlt p' ictu ilk tluow tin ilcii'inn into tin 
hands of tin us il powii, lusi In. i with Inllili 
show ot rc isi u iluiomnuts 1 tin ‘Sim in ’ i it In i 
thin flu ‘Lilmtns in tin < din nil baith 

Tins ‘ Dt l 1 11 It loll ’ W li 1 Million D till..llld li> 
LflUH XIV It W V lupus'll lip'll till UlllSU it II Is 
ami ill public mlsiisti d bodu s md its uupt j 
aim w is umli i 11 nut it tun ol ippoiiittin I t 1" din i s 
in the ilimili, but it ss vs in tin sum piopoituni 
dishcsti ful to thi pope It « n lomluiiind by 
Alexander VII] in Ib'KI, by Clunuit XI in 170ft, 
and jguu by I’iih Vf in J7‘D but both tin 
at i eptancc of (hi utuhsby tin 1 inn li < li i c y, md 
thi comb mu it ion of tliun by tin I.omm pmitilh, 
aic undoistiiod to In with n it on i. s n ilnm» is to . 
tile jni tn til u doitmns \\ dlii'i tin piismt t n 1 

tnry, indispcudh sun tin lit. i oil sum Is Iwi i ji 
thi civil md i u li sust.u d Mitln uty tie opinions 
ot tin him h i li i cj Inu nn'u om a inudiil 1 
change The (5 din m dm lion - O' n >« inuib b s 
COlluronly In Id, md in lb . i stnnu fnini 1 hi 
saint" dm trmis w< 11 d-o ufopti t n tin r n diunil 
ckurchis, and tspunlly m tin Hthsiislit d ptnni 
pahtics of Germ my fu I in iimasmi), and i i tin 
German empire ombr Inwph If 11m, dsn tiny 
have fallen into discredit nth tin ibmib |uit\ 


in iiihtoiy as tin 'J’lino of the Thirty Tyiants In 
the 11 vet, tin bonoui of the Roman arm* was main* 
timid by Vim Inn, Piolms, and otlioin, who found 
i usitul ally m Oden'itluiB, mUr of Palmyra, and 
Ins will /i until i (q \ ) to whom G inti listed the 
i an ot tin w vr ag mist the Pi Hums lu tho West, 
lmwi'Mi dingus thnkiiiicl about linn Aureolua 
w is plot 1 uiiii d iliqii nn by tin legions of lllyncum, 
an I lining hum Ind mlo Jitly, »u/id Mil in, and 
pim lull it tow lids Point Tin w il between tile 
two w is i in ml on bn sonic timi with undi*cnh>d 
vm11ss but G wbih bositgitq lim uditusary ill 
Midiolmum (Milin), was lnuidiiul by sewn ot lus 
nflmis, J(,S A l) 111 w i< Mutinied by Claudius IT 
i GALLIN VCHOUH RIKDb (lnt i/ntlu* acock), 
oi RVsOI!l'S(l it suipiis), moidiiol birds, more 
11 in i illy \ du ibli to mm tlnu mv otln l milci, ion 
t lining it om i Hit most important spetiCH domes 
1 1< iti d is poultn and tbiiHi most bought after as 
gum 'I lu i onmion Doiinstn Fowl m ty In icgardcd 
i tin 1y]» ot tin oiibr lake it tho g illume cons 
bode in .null lull i sin ill lead, viatliu short 
bill, with tie Iippir liundible v little anhed, 
iiostnl pl.uid on tin subs of tin bill, and uHitally 
m i soil mi lubniioiis "pan it its bam , the liguiti 
, bulky , tin wmgssliojt md not gmiiiu il by powtr 
till miisili < mu ml ipb d bn long m rapid Right, 
flu lut with tlnu tin , liilon,and om In hind 
iwlmhi> irtuulitiil bigln r Dun tin others, and is 
wnie turns w lilting id ipti d foi w dicing on tin 
gionnd uni Un w i ipuc' w lin li is mui b rt "orted to, 
in null r to pun till tool! un I bn otln i pmposis, tin 
, ill i spy i oig uu i ompli tin t/iy> 1 irgi tin i/iT'iml 
nn niHsuiIn, tie mliihui long, with two yery 
Jug, in a J lie In id il K ast oi tin in dm, in very 
pi uu illy luimslml with ippimlvpis vs a i n st, 

' i nmb, w itth s, A* 'I In fnt of Hu null k vu* also 
of I < ii li unslii d w it li s/i in i md at hast during tlic 
In 11 du g m isoti thi nulls in Aorv quarrelsome 
I In nidi, ol nuiiy s|inns ire buds of Hpluidid 
plumi " tint of tin h null i is solai, but famuli s 
ot \u> i l\ cu> 11 1 vu nit >i ismiini a pluinige Ninulai 
to tli it ot tin ni di Sonic of the g dim n i nu* bud# 
ui poly _ immm, home pan id the binding season , 
the m it of nil oi tin in is tilth ss, mil tin mil' » tike 
1 no put m inuduhoii, loir m the Hiring of thi 
j \ i mm. I In young vre i omp vrntivi ly feat hi ted 
inline di it< ly vl.lt 


will II Jut lull, nnl III inline ell iti ly vide to mil 
The (r (' limit rw«nt viry ivtmsiyi inoelitn itions j md jin lc up food lot tlumsihes, hut aic for 

at the (lose of tin 18th md the In i inning ot the V( , m , turn most vlh e tioiiati ly tuiili d md pieitt e ted 
present icutury, not merilv by th< inaetniint etf by Dim inotliet, mil by Ini Dn pmpi r food is 
what was called Du ‘uul < imstitutie.n of the j sought for tin m m<l point • d out to tin in, m broken 
clergy,’ and wluili lutioilui i il into the constitution 1 mlo sulbuintly em til plinth md laid before them 
of the chunk a largi liiinsmn ol tin pru-bytirun i Thi gdlm v tons lords line mime loilums voices 
and even the dunouitu ib nu nt, but by tin ton j j*xu fit tin i hi axriwH theynuki thin Hudson the 
cardat of Pius VU with Bumpartc is First Consul, I ground, 'some ot them iri found in ilimmt all parts 
which reduced the munis i <d stes brought tin ,,t tin wen Id lie mli s those lire vdy lntritfl, guana, 
ecclesiastical dm sums e.f Du country into harmemy 1 j ltl . Mint i crousi, jurtiulgi s, quids, ptarmigans, 
with its new political distribution mtn departin'ids p ( aeoeks, tmkey s, guinea fowls, trigopans, and tintt- 
dimmisheel the mimbci of futiv ds and tonfimu d , mous, nuy In nu utiomd .u. ♦ xampbs of time order 
the suppression of the anueiit ri lipums mtvldudi- j’lgeons m gi m I'allv rmkcei m it by ornithologist*, 
meats, and the confiscation of the ehureh property I but rit.nr doubtfu'ly, m they eliflcr not a little 
throughout France Under tin piucnt imptroi ,f.,.ii Die trio gaUinaii out. birds See (Joi.ujtlUDeE. 
the Church of France has reiovcrul somewhat "f i Inten hting arulogu s h i\« been pointed out between 
her old external prestige Compvre Dc. Maietrn’s , tins oieler m birds and tho older of Ruminants 
De VEghte Qathaine , Dupm, L«i L<lrit'*de VKglise 1 among Mammals, in tin complexity of tho digestive 
Qalhcane (Pam, 1824), and Fraysmous, Let Vrau | organs, bulkme-ss of Die frame, low mtelugeoee, 

e.vsy domestication, ueeifuluess to man, and proneneas 
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to variation from the influence of external circum 
BtniH es, giving rine to different breeds 

GA'LLINULE ((Jalhnula), a genua of lunls of 
the family lialUd ec, clobt'ly albed to the Coots (q v ), 
and having the upper mandible tumlarly extending 
on the fort head in a naked soft pluti, lmt the ton 
furnished with an umlmdt d narrow marginal m< m 
brane This nu mbrain, liowevi r, and tin gri it 
length of the tm a, i nabh the gdlinuli s toswim wi 11, 
and all of tin m uu nipiutu I Ik speciiR in pri ttj 
namiernus, mnw of tin m i mdiuul to tropic il it gi m i 
One only ih found in lint un, tin Common < (<>' 

chloiopun), also known as tin Wa iki, hi n, or Mooic 
HKN It is i \uy widely diffiisid spirits, bung 
found ill moat parts id till uoild Tin <• is iliirnt 
13 inches in length, tin tuluij ahoit, the gum d 
colour of tin plmni_,i dup olm blown on tin 
uppir pints, Idaikish gi ly In hi ith, tin ridoi of tin 
wing and the until r tai) i in iris wluti Tin lull n 
ltd .it tin bisi, uni yellowish gu t it at tin tifi, tlni 
legs and tots gri i n In situ itions fnoiiiibli for 
tin in, sinli as uldiiid ponds, g dliinili s m iy ofti n 
In hi i u iii ionsuli r ibli nuinbi n togi tin i swimming 
with ijHiuliai nodding motion ot tin In id I hi y 
seek tilt lr food both on tin suit m ot the w iti r md 
by diving pertly ilso among tin gnus of minduws 
mil mil liinki \ liupn nt ji i lung of tin tul is 
vuy cluiru ti nstu of tin m U In u diimtil, tiny 
snnutunes su k h ifi ty by flight, but mine iuipu idly 
by hiding inning liislns oi mils Tiny mike 
thiu nists m u tin witti winch they frujmnt 
and usu illy on tin giounil iinong stumps, roots, 
md Unis, tin nist i out mis from sum to tin 
eggs The fl< sh ot tin G i« wi 11 11 wound 

GATiLlOT i Dutihussil c my mg i m un and 
a iiiu/en mist, tud ilaigc sill iiiimsnl (lalbots - 



Dutch Galliot (from tin 7!m s On n hunk of Jimt'i) 


Rtrong built, fl it bottomed ships - of 100 to “(10 tons 
burditi, line tumidly usid dsn is bomb 11 ssi la 
(JALLI'POLI (tin f’n//i/io/n oi tin (links), an 
impoitmt tomnierciil town ot Italy, in tin \t ipo 
litan pimiuto of Turi tli Otnnto is biantitully 
situ itnl on tin t isti rn short of the Gulf of Far into 
oil i steep insulated rexk in the m i, conni i tul 
with the mainland by a fine arched bridge of 
stone It has a good harbour, although somewhat 
tight nit of u ess, owing to the rocks surrounding 
its intiauu anil m time of war is an important 
position In mg strongly' prott t ted by fortifications 
anil i i cstle, as well as by' the peculiarity of its 
eite (! is reuurkablc foi its oil tanks, excavated 
in the solid limestone, m which the famous oil of 
Puglia is deposited for exportation Pop 10,053. 
ass 


It is the sec of a bishop In 1834, the revenue 
from the oil-trade amounted “to 8,187,355 francs. 
Other interesting features of the place are the 
ancient fountain, a tine monument of antiquity, 
and adorned with anticjue figures in baa rebtf, the 
castle, erected by Cl miles of Anjou, commanding 
the port and bridge, and jmssessing considerable 
difmsivi sticngtli, and the cathedral, erected m 
Ibid by I iaim hi ii liischittinl, and containing some 
but pun tings of Cnppoli 

It is cud tli it < lnistiamty was introduced here as 
i irlv as 4-1 \ ii In 4'iD, the town was sacked by 
tin Vuidils in 12k I, it w ts deatroye'd and almost 
dipopul iti d by < 'h irh s <>l Viipni, and during 
subs ijui ut untunes su fit 11 il H'Miilv fiom tlio 
A uu tuns I urn h, Spmuds, mil Tuilcs See 

1 im/'ii hi ,Siufui ci l oi (iii/hjmli, by Baron IticdcacL 

(. ALLY I’<> Ii I, l'tsrssiiv <>( (the ancient 

'I hi u i in < 'In noiRsiis), i pm trail ol tin pros met ot 
Bmmh, in l'utopi m Juilo v*, is situ etc cl between 

fll 1' anil 10“ is N iml si parati s tin stiait of 

I) nd nu lh s mi tin i ist bum tin Gulf of Sains on 
tin wist It i \ti mis in i smith wist dim turn, is 
ibout il mills in h ngtli and \ mis iioin 4 to 13 
nuhs m bn>hitli 1 hi piincipd town on the 
pi nniHul i is G illipuli (i[ \ ) 

GALLIPOLI m i Hut mt town and seaport of 
I inki y in 1 iiiiqii, ii In piuviiiii ot Butmli, is 
sitmtid mi tin pi mu dint tin sum n HI) I, lit the 
north i isti rn ixtrniitv ol tin sli ut of the Dir 
dandles md m 0() n Its south of Ailii cnopli, and 
about 1 10 nulls wist south wist of Constantinople 
It \y is (uni tort iln d, but its only cli f c net noyv is‘a 
Sony squui i i tli with ill old town 1 G is 
piiiuly md ini gul uly luidt, its lumsis miseiable, 
uid its stmts duty but its bi/ius vie extensive 
and will stm kid it is tin most important town 
on tie lb lli spout, has two port i, uid numerous 
fount uus uni imi,ipii“ uid its inh ilntants, i nm 
pnsing im ii h Hits ol ill n itmiis, i -ury' on i flomash 
mg ti eh m i in n, w mi ml, Ai Pop Ml 0(4) 

(r is tin si i ot i Gmk In hop In the town md 
m iglihiiiirliiiiid an sun m my irniiuis of am lent 
si ulplmi uut an lulu tun tin ino-.t note worthy of 
whirti m tin meoiiii uul i dials limit by 
Justuuui '1 lie town w is taken by the Turks m 
1 l", uniformed tin tulu-t 1 uikish possession lu 
Lutiipi 

(. VLLIPOT, tin mini givin to a pot painted 
an! cli/id inmmiuily iisi d for mcditine The 
ougm ot tin n mu is umiitam, some dim mg it 
bum tin Dulih '/in/', (lev, or yltt, gla/c, and 
iitlu is tioni tin Spmish tpda Time seems tube 
sium ilimlit whithei the wold galley’ does not 
apply to thi shape (.1 ami i nlourcd tiles, however, 
wen e alb d g dh ivies’ Uu earliest mention of 
gallipots is hi su | Heiw uds Household Bonk of 
the ii ii 14(i‘i, iilited’by tin Kovburghe Club, 
Aidand Join JSOl, p 1 to 

GA'LLIV \T-s, largi row bents, formuly, and 
still to some ilegm, aisecl ill e isttin w iters They 
rirdy lymil seventy tons, tury two masts with 
Ill'll tiungulai sills and an gineidly armed with 
i fiw Rinall swivel guns f .-ti m d on the bulwarks. 
'1 lu Malay pirates employ these svvitt but some 
what ft agile vessels 

GALLOMA'XIA, See \\glowam t 

GALLON the standard measure for liquids and 
dry goods throughout the l mte d Kingdom. It has 
e xisted as a measure trom the earliest tunes, and, m 
eonsequi nee, has undergone many changes. In the 
time of Henry III, it was enacted that the gallon 
should be 8 lbs. of 12 ounces each, an ounce being 
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the weight of 640 dry grains of wheat from the 
middle of the ear 

la 1680, there v\ ere three distinct gallon measures 
— viz., 1, the gallon miasm e in common use, which 
contained about 2.11 cubit nulus 2, the t ustomary 
standard at tho Guildhall which, though uot a 
legal standard, was frequently rtfirrtd to as such, 
even by the law ofheirs of the crown, and though 
generally estimated at 2.11 tnhu nulus, m reality 
(ontamud only 224 1 then was dso the hgat 

standard measure piesuvul it the lit isury, which 
contained 282 c ubu irn In s 

Besides tliese thru, tin re w is nnothir gillon 
measure frequently iniphued f<u nnasunng tom, 
called the \\ un hi sti i gallon 'I Ins lin nsiiri, though 
directed in llhaiu 111 x itigii to contain 2h0 i uhu 
inches, was soon aftiruaids iliin_td to 272] iiibu 
meins, at which 'lint it mu mud foi i long 
penod 

In 1706, Uu gallon of 2 51 cubic nulns w is undo 
the stand ird w uu _ cllon 

These no asun i son ci ulu illy eh m«,( d in \ aim , 
and appropu cti d to tin m cmiii mi nt ot petto ulu 
substances till, in 182 > just In fine tin pissing of 
the * let toi \seutimim, end L^t cbhslun" 1 m 
fortuity of Weights end Mi isuris,’ tin j stood thus 

In old dry or coin no esui., llit f alien (i'll, tubu inilus 
In old u me iiicanui t . « JliiHi > „ 

In old alt and be r meacuri, ' .. 11.1 ” " 

In .Tnnuai y 1S2I> wlun tin il>o\i miidmnul ait 
cairn into iqn i ition, ill tlnsi iikimuis wui 
cbolishul, and it w is innltd tbit tin stindltd 
measun of eipiutv toi ill liquids uni for die 
goods not me esuii l he In iping .bill In i gillon 
containing lit lbs iv of distilbd uit>r, wiiglud 
in air (tin lurountir bung at ID imlns, and tin 
tin rmomotcr nt b2 ) 

Tills givis 277 271 eitlin linlnsfor the inqunil 
gillon and bv snbiliwsion oi multipln ition ot tins 
Btandanl, tin nthu mi i uus i in i esily be found 
,Sie Win id's tsti Mi ysi hi. 

GALLOO'N, i lierrow fibrn <omji.isidof silk, 
or worsted, ui of both It is usiully imployul foi 
binding gerinints t nitons Ai I hi sm ill bind 
worn round gentium n s h its is m < \ unpli 

GALLOTANNIO At IX> (< ,11 <»,,) is tin 

most important of tin a irmns tmin. ol tuuiiii or 
t<amnc acid It iiiuillvoium is i sponge, Judd , 
inodorous colourh s , m tutdly yillow in ess, w 1m li j 
is cosily inbuilt to i fim powdu wlinli p «-i i « ■ 
a strongly astringmt but not a bittu tisti Itj 
is fnely sulubli in w iti r tin hnliition n dduiing , 
litmus papi r, end dissolving tin iiibonit.s with j 
effervesce uu \\ ith the penults of iron, gellot mine j 
acid gives eblailiihb him pieupititi of g ellot mnati 
of iron and fun whin tin iron solution iscxtietiu ly 
dilute, a Molit tint is iwlml Thin gillotninib ‘ 
of .iron is the bun- oi unlpiuy wilting ink (q a ), I 
end tho riaetum tbit wi Inn disirdad is hi 
sensitive, that gellotaimie nu 1 is cmplovul m tin j 
laboratory as e t< st tor tin tb tei tion ot the J>I rs ilts . 
of iron Gallotannn ami bk> vusi pii cqntati s tartar 
emetic, neatly all the m gi tahh ilkalonls (morph 11 , 
qumu, Ac 1, the ilbunimat's md gi l.itim lfapnci 
of raw hide, find from ban. In imnn ncd m a 
solution of gellotanmc at id, tin gt latigt nous tissue 
and the acid comhinc, and h it nr r is formed , mil if 
the skin lie of sufficient sui ill the gallotannic acnl 
is removed from the solution 

Gallotannic acid fuses w hen ox|>osed to butt, and 
at a temperature or about 120 it is decomposed, 
and yields pyrogaliic acid (L' 13 H„0„) and metu 
gallic acid (C,,H.0 4 ), while water and <arbonic 
acid are expelled When a watery solution of 
gaUotaamc acid is excluded from the a.r, it remauis 


unchanged, but if the air is allowed free access 
to it, a fungous or mouldy growth is developed, 
oxygen is aWrlnd carbonic acid is given oflj and 
the gallotannic aud becomes doi omposeil into Gallic 
Acid (q v ) and sugar The same decomposition 
is more lapnl'v imbued by tin action ot dilute 
sulphuric aud, tin reaction being exhibited in the 
follow mg foi mul i 


(otJloUnnl Acid 


( »Hh AcLl 


Sugar 


i „,ir ,o, 4 q Min - nr, t u,o, f ) + ('..HoO,, 

On boiling g dlot mini aud m e mm i n tinted solu- 
turn of pot ish galln mil is uNo tin tm d 

'Pin inmpoMlmn ol tin silts of tins euil is but 
linpi ifi ctly known, but tin ,uid is guieuallv cOtt> 
slduul is tiibisu \om of tin waiti nystllhsc, 
and v\hin in solution m 11 e moist i-tuti, they 
I epnllv ihsmli nsygui niidhuotm iluumpmed 
(illlntamiH luil minis 111 lugi qll llitity 111 tho 
g.ell nut, aelmh milt mis, molding to lMou/o, ns 
much is 10 pu unt ol this and, mid 17 jicr 
nut ot galln end ((iiubmut bis found thu Rome 
nuts I out 1111 is mmh ns (>7 pi i 11 nl of gtelhit innio 
aud), it is hkiwisi found m all parts of tho gall 
or dju s otk (qbiuins hi In tin tit), in sumac h (Mi tin 
Coi until), and in gn i n ti i 

'lht host nu tli"il ot obt lining 0 is from powdered 
gall nut", by ivtneitum with lomnntual ether 
(w lin h i ont mih iliout 10 pu nut of watu), m tho 
jkh ol ition oi di piei inn nt ippanetus 

(.illotmiiu uni is imployul m imdicinc, in 
chemistry, end in tin arts Its usis in lmduinc 
in din to its powiiiul estringint intmn It is 
inqilnyid tojm illy as i styptic m wound", bleeding 
gums, pelts, Ai , and mtiin.illj is un istiingent m 
hgnnirrliagi fumi tin luu's, atom ei b bowels, Ac , 
is wi know tli it it lmoims lonvulid into gillie 
ai id m its p iss ipi through tin «\ ti m, it is prnbibly 
Un lattir acid wliuh aits on limoti puts whin 
gallotinim u id is aihmiimluid I ntu u ill y, 0 m ly 
In givut mdoHis of fiiun thin to ti n gi.iins, time 
or foiirtiim s idiy, in pills in m solution It m.iy 
In mul as m estmiguit gugb or lotion, m tho 
form of i w itiry solution unit lining tlnii or mine* 
L'l nils to tin omm I'b iiiiiijyiniul oi/ihin>il of 
i/uHi wbiih is tin In t tcijm al iinnily tor juhs 
without ti i nmnhnLi, nm s its i tin n y to the gillo 
fiuuu ii ul i mt tun il hi tin powib n d gells 

In c hi nnsli y, it is u«i <1 m solution is t test for 
! itim pi ih ilts of non A' , and in the (erts, it 

ii iei s v arums usi fill procissi h i spi u illy m n latum 
to tin pup nation of b itlu i, and tin lniinnf.ictuic 
of W lull Willi s 

GA'LLOWAY, tin nanu of an am unt proaiiiir 
in tin south of Si otl end, still i inploy i d t<> <Tc sign ate 
tin lountus of knkiudbrqht uni Wiuton The 
ivtint and i irly hi.toiy ot G an nliki obfniue 
Ity siiiiu lnstori ms it lies bun msutul to hive 
< ompii In mb d in nhlition to Kirki mlbiipht anti 
Wigton, \itbsil lb, Ann iml ih, 'I i v iotd dt, ( irni k, 
h\J., ( tiniumdi mi, and Luilu wslnii , but the 
i vide me foi smh ae-iitum n not e itmfai <ory 
t fall wi l'l a i, im nt i un d in 1124 in a < li lit* r granted 
by Die id 1 of fvotlmd to the monks of helkirk, 
and it that turn its dine nsmns appear to have 
been no In girth m tinny tin modi rn application of 
tfu uinn impin'- Gi the ugbt tributary princes 
who in sinl to have wuted upon Ldgnr king of 
hnglind at Ouster, in *>7 (, one was‘Jacobus rex 
Galwalh.e ’ 'Hu narnt, boweur, must have come 
into use after the time e.i Bide the historian (dted 
7 hi) for in speaking of the province, which then 
formed part of the Jkrmcun or Northumbrian 
kingdom, be makes no mention of it Its origin 
is doubtful, but has obvious reference to the Gaelic 

Mil 





GALLOWAY-GALLS. 


people by whom it wia possessed The original 
inhabitant* of the country appear to have been of 
Celtic, origin , thpy art believed to have formed two 
distinct tribes, the Selgov® and No van ten -the 
former holding the country east of the Dec, dong 
with a portion of Dumfriesshire, while the Jatt< r 
held the portion lying to th< west After the 
departure of the Homans, m the first h df of th< 
5th c, G was nurruii by the Anglo S irons ot 
Northumbria, by whorn, liowtvcr, the native Geltn 
inhabitants <lo not appt ir to have been <>\(r 
thoroughly subdued About th« 12th < , C is 
spoken of by English writers ns (hi land of tin 
Piets,’ and its inhibit ints ns ‘ tin Puts’ InNottidi 
charters, the inhabit nits w hi t dhtl simply ‘(.die 
lndiensea,’or lueu ot Gilluwiy (■ w is now mini 
by its own piinces mil its own liws tin km.i of 
Scotland, however, eve t< ising ir noimn d soyr n i_nt v 
over it It was not until tin in.m ol \h x nidi i 
IT that the power of lie i gu it ibiiftuus w is 
completely broken by thi iii.wii '1 tie 1 1 it ot tin m 
AJan of Gdlowiy const thin ol Siotlmd, dud m 
1231, when bis gu itpoHsis .oiiswiu divnleil mums 
his time diughteis I'm tin ixleiit, jsipul it inn, 
natural productions, it< , of (,, si t Kir m i nnnn ii i 
SHIRK and WlGTONSHIlll 

GALLOWAY, Mru oj, i rocky hi idlnul, the 
soutbi in i vtrcimtv of tin pi mnsul i i dh d tin 
limns of Callow iy, in ~\\ igtonsluii is ttu most 
southern point ot !si oil ind It ml*- mile lung, mil 
J of a mill broad On this li nil mil, m lit 51‘ 
.18' N , and long I '>2' W , is i li dit lnmsi, 12") u 1 1 
above tin hvil ot (hi si i, tin light ot which is srui 
it the dist mi i ol 21 n min il links 

CALLOWS I’lrnndG Si e hnssv n heirs, 
also, Kxie imiiv, Ham im 

GALLOWS HITs, II in n mu ippln d on bond 
ship to two Htiong !i mu s of o ik, on wbli.li tin hji u i 
topmasts and yaids uri ln-du d 

GALLS, oi G YLL M, IS u< of v uums slnpis 
but the oak gills tluelly usiil in ecomneiee in 
newly globular, with slightly pmiitid lurismuis 
gpiumglv phuid on (Inn Miitui 'I hi v m 
rein irk ible fm imd.lining i ])i<iiliu uni iilhd 
1 /allii, whn ll is mill an dtirid condition it timin' 
nuel, and then v ilin is < utility dm to tin gu it 
an u mill it mu of tins pinuiph m tin distisnl ion 
elltinu of tie ii git dili tissm w lie li i oiistitub s the 
gall Tins gillie icul (i| \ ) is i icily s,piiitnl in 
the feum of be intilul wlnti u mil u instils whub 
aftei a little exposim, Imomi jiili' yellow It is 
lu extensive di maud is i (i\uig ngi rit lot photo 
graphic pnturis Pntil tins dtiintulwis euitul, 
only tliiee' or lour kinds ot gills win known in ( nrn 
luorce, anil these weu ihuost wholly i mjili'v t d for 
elyemg purposes, i Bin ill quwtity ot tin eoinmou 
'Turkish galls lining dso lisul nn dn in illv , now 
Heviud otlnr8 aw impoi-tul in innsuhrihk ipim 
titles The following ire ttu elm t 

I The. Turkish galls, of two kinds h/iii and ufuh 
these aio bj fai the nio-t eonmiou m usi T lev m 
chiefly imported troin t'oustiiituiopU mil Smvini 
honi which pints the average imports of the hist 
live yeats have umounti d to ,10(1 tons— m t noimous 
epiautity, when we consolei how tin v ire produced 
and the itnlus(ry neussuv to lolh'et ho v sst a 
quantity They are each about the M/e of a lound 
nutmeg and tile blue, w hull ire the lust aro entue, 
being gvtheied before* the* c*Keaj>e ot the' mseet 
The so called white galls am of a y, Ilowish brown 
(olonr, nod each is pe'rforated with a small round 
hole, alwut the sixteenth of an mill in diimeter, 
w home the mscot has escaped These galls are 
produceil by a species of Gy nips (C ijuerviit gnlU) 
on the dyer's oak (Querent wjcctana), a native of 


Asia Minor, from the Bosphorus to Syria, and from 
the Grecian Archipelago to the frontiers of Persia. 
Of this kind of call, several varieties are known 
in commerce, as the Aleppo galls, the Syrian or 
Mosul galls, w kicli are the best known , the Tripoli 
Tar iplus or Tarablous galls, obtained from Con¬ 
stantinople , and the Smyrna galls 

2 '} lu small Aleppo or coriander gall, which is 
gun.tally about the sue of a large pui They are 
dw iv s pei fm ited or empty galls, and arc of a 
brow uihIi y< llow colour, round, and with small blunt 
spun s 'I he quantity used in this country is not 
viry 1irge 

( 'I In luge li tssor ill Bussnrah, or Mecca galls, 
which iti tin 1 irgi xt glib known in commerce, 
tin) an is 1 irgi as m <>ih ms plum, smooth, except 
urn. ot curious slightly* I used c \c I e m onti s some 
times found imind th< miildJi dividing tin gall into 
two In nnsphi i< s J In \ in iiddish lnown mid are 
suit, win u on tin tins ( (Jitwu < inhttoi in), to lie 
lolouriil is Inightlv is qiph s These ue the 
ipphsof Sodom in tin Iti nl Si a qiphs, bright to 
tin eye, but idli il with i gritty istimgi nt matter, 
wlmli is likiimL to tislu s, it h foinud ou tlie 
Qinmtt nijutniia by Cutup* insamt These) are 
not i xtcirately impoitid 

4 'lht noin gall Knoppun, Knobbin, Hun 
gunn, m (rirniiu gill 'ibis is found ehictly m 
Jlimguv uni is mu'’ iscd by the (mmin dye'is, 
it is ilso mi menially set! in tins eouutry It is a 
( unons mtgulai sli i , d blown gill duply fui 
lowed and con red yuth angul u e \i re-eeneiH It is 
nodiuid mi tin lomiiui'i oik {Quu< us jml uiMilnta) 
i\ Cum] Qmn As tiili,i is 
r ) lln sin dl 1 ist lndi in gills i died Mallei anil 
Summit ool (mu I i ,i, old mu d flout the I lull ill 
I im u is] {/’nmuin Inihnt\ They m \<iv sin dl, 
dunit tin si/i md loinm ot tuns uid in so longh 
and nn^nlir in bum, that tin v look l ithu liico 
little lumps ol tbitd gitdi it soil 

(i Tin ( lutu si ‘ ills ot Wmi pi i (s/t T In so 
vity curious Vigttibh i \cu«i< nc< s vuit regaiebd 
i iitv lis iiinositiis tell vtais snu, but tbiy now 
Vi m it gut it uticlis of i omnien c They an o f a 
v i ry in, .oil u ship,, lu mi lung out Bonn times hki 
bngiis T In ir hngtli sildom exceeds two meins 
tiny aio rinlv iiune thin a qn liter of an inch in 
ill mu (it nt tin lust, wluii tin y spung lrnm the 
tru, but tluv spn id out is lnmli Bonn time's as an 
inch and a It ilf to two nidus When bmken, they 
u, lound to lonstst i'f a thin sin 11, not thicker than 
a w limit wht 11 of i <ldik yt Ilowish oi i eddish brown 
eoloui internally and semi transparent, but exter 
uilly they in tovertd with very line down, and 
t on h qui idly look like the young horns of a stig 
I w lun just budding They are product cl on Lie 

| Jih us sum alula (si n Se M vi u), by an insect not 
I yet known to science Since the Japanese ports 
I It cv c In t n opt m el to Hi itish e omnwret, considerajile 
! lmpoils of lht se ctinous galls lmc been received 
I tiom that country They are lather more branebe'd, 

I the lu inches or lobes being smaller than in the 
< limtse variety, but in .all other respects they arc 
ulc ntk d 

A very great miny galls are known m most parts 
ot the winId, and in our own country the' oaks yield 
numerous species, but those' above enunitlatecf aic 
tin galls ot commerce few (‘theis have ever been 
I lound to pay the exptusc ot toUeitiug Galls are 
extensively used in dyeing chiefly for the produc¬ 
tion of black colours, with logwood and the salts of 
iron, either for dyeing in the piece, or printing 
patterns, m each case, the material is first submitted 
to the action of a solution of the galls, and afterwards 
to another of the dye-wood and iron salt. They are 
also an important constituent m writing-ink (see 




GALL-STONE—GAXYANI 


Ink), and are need in tanning the finer kinds of 
fancy leather*. 

GALL-STONE. See Calculus, Biliary, 

GALOCHES See Goloshes 

GALT, John, a distinguished Scottish novelist, 
was born m Irvine, on the 2d May 1770 His fatlu 1, 
who was a captain ot a slop in tin Wist Indian 
trade, left Ayishire in 17 t>(), and fixed his lesnle'ncu 
in Greenock In that town, G iccci\ul his eduoa 
tion, and was then pjiui il m the custom house He 
remained there till 1804 , whtn panting at It r literal y 
distinction, he proceeded to London with an »pic 
poem on the battle of Largs in Ins |iortm liiteim (>11 
reaching the 111c tmpolis, In pnnUd lus »pu, lmt 1 
becoming dumtisf n il with its inents. In iJtiin itcly l 
Wlthdrc W' it tioin tin ni u ki t Arl< i a f< w yt us, his I 
health began to tail, uni hew is ohligid to cut r< In f j 
Ul a more guual (Inn iti \tGibi lit u,ln ninh tin ' 
acquaintance ot loul Byron (lushed with Ins lust j 
success in tin 1 mihOi Uaid * am/ ''<n f rh Jit ut it 111 ' 
—anil his tin ml Mi Hnbliouse, mil the linn I 
travellirs be< ann hlluw \o\ igi is 8,1111 iting lioin j 
his new lrunds <1 Mailed 'smly, tin 11 Milti, md 
firuilly rijianiil to (.mi 1 whin In igun iiinwiil 
hw accpimutam t with Byum uni hid m inbiutw 
With All I’ulii lb tinn pioiiiilcd to < oust 111 
tllioplc and altirw mis to tin lions ot tin III u U. 
Sea Hu <mc in 1 dioii win nil 111m il l>v ipi u uirnn , 
he sketched six ih mi is, whnli wm dhi wuds 
given to tin woild (»n Ins ntiun he publisln il 
hiiteie pom Ho /'hint with mniidii bh smuss 
but tirst ilispliud th p 1 s, ssinii ot ilistiint md 
ludixuluol powu 111 7 /i Am hm I ofi/ns win li 
wias publislnd 111 Jilin I a mut , 1 /ni/u in ill IsiO 
The Anna/', of the /’air-h \ fit mipMior work, 
appeal 1 d the ir ittii out nut with unipiistion 
able sneuss lining bit on tin tun nm lu 
worked it assnliioush, uni piodinul P11 Jmlitn ! 
Uljtte, The Entail, 'l hi Ptiamhiat, md ['In I’m 
tout, with gient i ipidity lit tin 11 diwigul into 
thi walk of histoiu il mm uin uni publislnd 
Jlini/int Git ham, a till of tin ( nunmtu,, //a 
ppann/i, Uiith'lan md 7 In Omni linn winks 
although full of sti iking sums uni ibiuiinliii^ in 
powerful writing win nut so sui 11 sslul c In < ulni 
ami leas anihitnnis }n itoiin tin 1 s (. vvIiom hands 
wire always tipiilly full ot lihiuy md 1 oiiinn 1 
cial undutikin s, w is now busily ingigul in tin 
formation of tin t 1110 i ( oinpu \ , but In fou lu 
left England )oi Iuh ih tint sum ot 1 ibon r ,n 
gave to the W'oi Id Th< J mt of On Latnh 

He dcpartnl lor ( inidi m ISAi but <L-np 
pointed in his exjiictations lu iitutm d to J.iigl mil 
111 the course ot 1 u 11 or tw a md rt lonimi 111 d 
lus literary libouis with lus usuil 1 ipidity In 1 
short time, Ik juiblislnd 1 mml I aura Todd, 1 
which was follow id by iS niithninini l loll) line of till 
days of Qincn Miry , mil this by v / ih of haul j 
Byron, which 1 in thiough nyual editions, but 
which yvas roughly h uidlul by r the iritics In IS 14, 
he published Litn ary Jfivttl'tnm* m three volutin a 
He now feturm *1 to Smtluui, utUil^ broken m 
health anil spirits, ami %\Ui suth ring hi \ c r il 
attacks of paralysis, hi txpiinL at Grtcnock on the 
11th of April 18.1b 

G was a voluminous anil isjiequil writer, but 
while sey oral of his proiluitions are already for 
gotten, others of them will pnesh only with tin 
language In depicting proxineialism, in rejirc 
seating life as it flows on in small towns and 
villages -communities in whu h the sue cossful shop 
keeper may aspire to be tin chief magistiate, and 
in winch the minister is the most important per 
sonage— he is without a rival He has founded a 
school of writers in Scotland, but as yet his followers 


have produced no work equal to TJuuProeoet or The 
Annate of the Paruh 

GALT, a thieving town in the county of Water¬ 
loo, f’auada W est, principally built of stone. It 
stands on ‘both snios of the Grand Itivcr, about 69 
miles trom its eutruice into Lake Erie The eastern 
and western puts of the town are connected by 
two wuodi it budges, listing on massive stone piers 
The tin nous ol tin towu nio luitul foi then, beauty. 
Tin tirst house ot (1 yyas built in 181b, amid a 
diusc ioust ot puns, wlmh tlnn mvmd its site. 
Tno mil ilnt infs now nuinbii about 4000, the 
mipuity being ot bioiili tlisitnl It iimtams ten 
plieis ut publn woislup, fom In mg Pi i shy tea rnn, 
tlirio Mi tliodist, ouo hpisiopal nm Bom in Catholic, 
md oin ISiptist tin Instu nm el boilings to the 
minim d jHipul ytion It supjKHts ouu giauiimu and 
«i common w hool tin ayiragi attendance at 
tin* lifti i In mg iboiit 100 ami has an iitbusivs 
liluiiy mil publn iiidmgioom ill i onutf turn yvith 
i mi i li urn s mstitii(i \inoiig its nidiishi il <st di 
bslmnnt) in si mil w unlit ii m unit u tm ics audit on 
fuundilis tin m unit u tuu ululgi tools is tamed 
oil 1o a lngi ixUnt '1 in ti nli ol tin town is 
Ut illy piiiinotiil by the Glint VVistilii lladyyiiy, a 
lirimli ol whnli pix-ns tluough (hilt Iho loud 
dims of G in in magi d by i m.iyoi md council 
ut lillu ii in. mlu is 

G VIA VM, 1 t 0 i, i tninous physium and 

■mil. mi t, wu boin it I'nlo^n i, Plli Iscpttmboi 

17 17 \t mi illy i/i In lymuil i sluing million 
tom to ib inti hiinsi It tn i moil estic lib , and lus 
shiiln y in lln Hum mity ot Bolngny yviri, with 
this Miw.chully dilut'd hi si liolnstic philosophy, 
i it In r thin to gimid luiuu ‘ni iyul, lnmmi, 
by tin piiMiiMuii ol his tm mis, lu n liiiqumhi d 
lus nitildion of milling Hu ihiitih, and ditir 
innnd to lolloyi tin pi oh sum o| jiudnim, sdcit 
in foi <|iuul him sfig ition tin ib p irtirn ids of 
)iliysiolngy ,iml ionijiii yti\o mifomy \t this time, 
Jo 111 ) 10 /d tin hi in lit of studying mult i somo 
of tin must < mini rd irndu d pmlissois id tin iliy 

Tn of mi, 'I iiuini, md Gib u/i, who i tali llted 
< 1 1 ii i 111 • t In ‘ nhsi 1(1(1 ntly miriml tvi distinguished 
hy his I uiyylid i uul ahddy did hi mum Income*, 
tod in diJ In w u ilutid jnutissor of an ibuny 
m tin insldiit i.) Ins nitiy i it y, yy In n hm lu tores, 
ittluno'li imt n m u k ihli tin i loipu m i, w( re char, 
y i in ib i ul i oinpu In nsivi, md (nj«yul much 
pnpn) mt, Ills wnlings in not noun rolls, hut all 
e out mi v ilu vlili wuntilu milti], and m i linrac 
tiiisut 1 y y inn piiusion an I minute uc'hh of 
ib tails '1 wo tie itisis, wine li nidi il eoiiHiili lably to 
Ins ripli'itnm, in < 'oi)»nl<rnlnnn an the Unnmif 
tp'/iiin, nut tin On' tin/fim of l/nnnnf of liude 
Jiut, to ipimh < mu d dineoyuyG urn i tin wide 
uhhiity it t vi ]u • 1 to his naim M my yiisnins ot 
this i in um-t mi i hiyi obtun'd e mb me , but the 
simjilr fift hi i ms to hi, tb it (> i will, a woman of 
pinttiiimg inhibit, inppimd nm d ly to witness 
yvilli suepiuc tin uuivtilsiM niusmlar moyi incuts 
piodiiud in i skinnui ti«g by il i uunnintr body 
fi iv ni 'Inin u i nl lit illy brought into i ontae t with 
i hi ilpd yybnb lay' mi flu table, and had become 
(hngul hy i out n t witli m adjoining ilectncal 
n,ul me ‘'In lust'mil to i umimimiat,c the inter- 
i sting pin noun non to Inf hu"hand, who at once 
mstitutid a prolonged wins 4 i apt runouts flee 
Gaivam w, and Fin inn in, Ammai, G died 
4 th I »> u min r 17‘W tvm < time picv wiisly, he had 
list in lot vn‘i i chinshed compunon, and was 
deprived of all his puhhe emoluments, in conae- 
epic me oi lus u final to take the oaths prescribed 
by tin t isalpmc Ih public, of which Bologna then 
formed a part* llw wntinga have been chiefly 

Ml 





GALVANISED IRON—GALVANISM. 


published jn the memoirs of the Bologna Institute 
of Sciences, including the most remarkable produc 
lion of his pen, the treatise entitled l)e Viriliu* 
JJkeh iciUxtu tn Motu. Muwulnt t C’nmmtnUinux 

GALVANISED IRON This name fs given to 
plates of iron coated ■with /ini, •without any r< for 
ence, as its name would imply, to galvanism Most 
probably, it was apple<1 by its frcneli inventor for 
the special pmposi of nnsli ailing, and for unit* almg 
the rial natuii of thr mannfai tun 

The value of giving i thin coiling to iron of 
some eisily fusible nu t il mm li b ss li ibl< to nvnla 
tiou than itsc If, h is In tn long known and a< t* cl upon, 
as m the rasi of tinned non, or tin, is it is mm 
mouly called, but this could not In ipplnd on i 
very large sc ik, sue h is fm loolmg, or lor 1 uge item 
structures, such as Iiiii ol J ite been evtinsmly 
ereete'd for varnuiH purposes 

It is not known evntly win n /me toiling was 
first ntefd 111 f’i mi e, u lie re it w n him nte d , buttle 
first English ti lie nt w is t ike n out ill IS,17 bv Ml il 
W (Ji iwfuid, wlio applied it e hu fly tn sleets of 
coirilgateel lion in she 1 1 non, Islet by i pee lilt ir 
plena sb into alterudi si mu lit ill u ehvitum- mil 
eli precisions , mil tins mmui be i him extensively 
imploytel fm tooling pueposis ispiciilly fen i eil 
wav sheds, which win linn lx ginning to be in 
gn it iiepnst 

The proi iss employed by Ml ( law find w is Inst 

to li move the eeist end si lie hum the non, ley 
imutusnig it lniblnli sulplnmi in el, e it lit i but in 
told, but tie forme i st iti w is pi,lined mil lot 
tins purpose tin Kiel w is kept warm in i lit.i 
lcideit bath Mink m tin gioiunl loi e isu i miss 
Alter tie she i ts in otle i irtnlesnf non lim lx in 
aeteel upon by tin tie el lor ii lew liiiimlis nuue 
or less, u e eiidnig to then it tpim lie nts tiny m 
plungid into eold n ih i to miuok tie u nl, end 
afterwards sunned with ‘nml mil igun wished 
clean with Weitu 'lie non In mg now n uly to 
rise m< its i ii iting of /me it is plunged mtiabath 
of that meld w lie li pillions to its belli' lie he <1 
IS l dated with l thick I in I ol dll S el iininoiii le 
(liyilroi liluiati of amneniiil this melts also, mil 
ten ms a use id i o it mg in e i tin natal w Ini li pie i e nts 
that l ipid mid item to wlieli the molten until is 
othuwisi 1 1 < lilt 'Die 1 • it li ltsi It is eoiistimtid ol 
tire day, and in mhiii ol the 1 uge> Hoiks iisittel b\ 
tin wutir eontuns when hilly iliii'iil, fmm item 
andaliilf to two tons eit molten /nu ’I he mm is 
simply dipped into the /me hvtli m m eh to piss 
through, and w he n pillle el e»ur IS < lie I til illy e ee ite el 

The eiiiiiiiions (kinaiiel wliieh his irise n teir 
galywnstel iron, i spindly m tin leiun e,t sheets, 
Ulcgiaph win ami liolts fen ships his he! to 
unproi t limits in its pnpuihon tin ee line In on 
(liutlv, how ew oi in tin ajiplu moil ot mu hinny to 
aid the wutkntm 

MumtiC liul .US we 11 as sulplume mil, is C\te ti 
snclv Useel 111 the /ml me/ m lust pinee ss, anil ten 
the loarsei inati riels the sunning with s uni is 
usually dispinsed with lie shuts ire niaili to 
pass he'twnti two non reilhrs in tin /me hitli and 
an thus moil c isily drum tlmmgh and kept 
pi rfictli smooth Ships’holts, n ills, Hite ws (hams 
So. aic ilippiel in, in bundle s or in the ease of n ids 
elc in iron strainers whin removed the /uic 
makis them acllieu ti'gi'tle r, and to iffeit their 
sepai item tiny line to bo pimel in a eruuhk 
with now deled chare oal, m which they art hc'ited 
to lutness, and rtjieatcdlv shaken as they cool, by 
tins means, tiny aio easih sepirated. 

The important arte le of te U graph wire, of which 
the single firm of Messrs Johnston & Co, Man 
Chester annually turns out some thmmnds of mdea, 
u managed entirely by machinery.* The iron wire 


is brought from the drawing mill, and after pickling 
j m dilutes muriatic acid, is passed through a pipe 
kept at white htat by passing through a furnace; 

* this furnace having a row of such pipes set like 
1 the tube s of a boiler, but all at the same level, and 
open at each cml, so that the wire has a clear 
pass mi through Tin machinery being started, the 
wire is hlowlv drawn through, and becoming red 
hot in the> pqics, is immediately deflected down¬ 
wards into tin Anc bath lietwccn grooved rollers, 
whe me it uses mil is eli iwn forward, and by the 
time it is suflie n ntly <exiled, reaches the coding 
ii i Is, mil is made up into coils rf ady for use 

'I In re is i virutj of g demised iron railed 
t/.ihnhn'il tiiaml non This was introduced by 
Me sirs More wooel uni Huge is, w In* e otnbimd so cral 
pitinfs to eoiiipliti tin ii pioecMo, which is as 
follows N I ir.e wooelen I* itii, miflicuntly large to 
bole! (he 111 act shuts of non, is pre piled, and the 
telnets oi oilier ut iihs iftn lx mg pie klul, and 
seoiireil, mil wished is m tin usiul piocess, arti 
ti mskiiid to it On tin bottom of the bath is 
first pi ue daily ii of tun ly gi mill ite el /me, then a 
slu it of tin non then motile i linr nt granulated 
/me ml Him is fu is cemiiiiieia mil the bath 
is idle el up w illi iildutiil solution nt imin ite of tin, 
of tin strinctli ot two ipi nts of tin muiiatc to throe 
bundled gdJmisof w i 'I In iltiinate airange 
nu ut of /ini uni iron istitutis a sort of galvanic 
bitte rv , vilm li is i all 1 into aitivity by the lujutd, 
mil i thin di posit oi tm tikis pine all over the 
non vvlnili pi in i ss i usu illy lomplitcd in about 
two boms lln pliti in tin n n mow d from the 
hitli, mil ilti i be ling en uiieel fm a shoit time, are 
taki n to tin /nu luth pn parul e \ tctly as in the 
ordin uy ]inn i ss wlun tluv an dippid ot passed 
thiough tin mlh is Itv tins proiess, i very even 
eh posit of /on is punliieiil which ill (exiling 
< ry t illisi s ill o\t i flu sui fuc v t i v bimtltully, 
but it n too tvpinsivi for tin onlmitv jmipn.es 
to w lue It i uh misi d non i appl i d 

1 spun mi bis shewn tint tins ninteri il cannot 
ilwevs in used n oiiuiimally , tin icturn of ate im 
upon it piexlue i s my l ipul de com]losition there 
ton it is putie ill uly iinsmtiblc for inilw ij stations 
or shills under whnli tin loumiotnis stand and 
elisehaigi tlmrstiim It vv is i xtcnsnelv emjiloyed 
for public in mils in Lutipoo], uni so rapid was 
then duly th it it tin md of thin months hardly 
one was h t stiruling Hut if not ixjnvsid to a 

ti it mi 1 1 iss of (khteiioue i hi lint al mil lienees, it is 
by tu tin most ((onoiiin tl nu'ins of employ ing iron 
foi imuing buildings, is it riijimes no paint, and 
vi it list, mds tin ictnm ot tin itmosphe rt for a very 
iimsulcriblc li n th nt turn 

t»A L\ VMslI is tint branch of the science of 
i k i ti icily which tn its ot tin ehctnc utrrents 
ansmg fioin die mud action, more jiarticularly 
fioin th it atte niling tin dissolution of metals It u, 
sunn turns iillnl ltynimual hhetniitv lweanse 
it dills with urricnt chitrnity or ehctruitj m 
motion mil is thus distinguished from 1'fictional 
i'Jeetiuity (q i ) whieli is called Si dual in consc- 
qiunii of its nivestigitmg the elictm condition of 
bodies in which electricity remuns insulated or 
st item irv These tcims, altUmugli in the iriam thmi 
|*i i >pi i I \ ipplicel, ase in all strntin *s applicable to 
both sennets friction il clectuuti, though small 
in i|iimtity, can j>oss in a smsible current, and 
galvanic electricity though sin ill ui tension, can be 
muk to luauifist the attractions and repulsions of 
stitmnary electricity Thus tin senes of discharges 
which are transmitted m a wire connecting the 
pntnc conductor of a machine in action with the 
ground, possesses, though fee lily, the characteristics 
of a galv ante current, and the insulated pedes of a 
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wany-ceHed galvanic battery, manifest before the almost equal claim, to have hie Mwa a^MWhe^ to 
current begins the eJectnr tension of the friction the science. > 

Jnadune. The other branches of current elec The first account of Volta’s pile reached Bng- 
trieity mil be found under Imucuon of Ei.EOTRIC land in a letter to Sir Joseph Banka by the ip' 
Currents, Mk.seto HTersii it\, and Tuisso ventor (1800) A. few weeks afterwords Carlisle and 
electricity ^ Nicholson d< < on 11 wised water w ith it, and afterwards 

Ihatm teal Sht<h Tin s< tome of galvanism data. sevual silts Tin v wtre the first to use platijMUtt 
from the close of tin IStli u uture In tin yeu ehetrodis Die \ in the same year, traced the eject*- 
1780, Gala am, in miking me estimations on the in n tiuity nt tin pile, to ihtuiual action WollaatOXt 
ous irritability of cold blooded anmnln ilihioeired (1801) icibritid the same tlnory, mid went the 
by accident tli it thi lnnh« of iimntly l.illi d flog, length of itti ihuting non fuetioiial elootucity to 
when him" by tin inn tl uuei on i until suppmt (lu mu al ution lh pioeod likewise tllo identity of 


near an Uictm mu him loritiutul umeulsieile 
at the mnrieuiL ol enh quik Tins lu pi op lie 
aocounti d foi be tin link eimki s,, Km mum 
Six yeirs aftirwiuK (1780) in ( >jw lmil ntim; on 


atmosplniu elictniite w (li tin' 
clectrosenpi s h( olitnmd llso 


litnlis ns di In iti 
uudintille tin 


same uuieulsinns by binium_' tlie* inppir book on'iolutnn 


tin teen ilntimtn i, uni slu eeed ti.it by dunimsh- 
ltm tin ilutiodis to nnii points, the deetnaty of 
tin inulinii could ptoilmi tin sune ehennoal efuxits 
iii lh it ot tin pit In 18(0, < linksliank improved 
tin i(iiihtnn lion ol tin pit hj disposing the plates 
lioii/onl die m i twin li nisti ul ot Mrtioafly in 


Vl huh tin linn hunt, mil tin limb lt-nll, nmul ' di i (imposition \ei u di eitssid be 

tainously m (ontut with in non i nlmj tin j t mums 1’ikuim litini of 18()ti 

tumihante of tin n suit hdlunilo dtnlniti it to tin J sum philnsopht i obi mud foi tie 

same ( nisi u/, (Infinite iitlui (\islm in tin ’^ilemu iir* n< e tin nu tills pntu 


1 ..lie mu 


'Liu in uu ti it ill is ot eUitlo ehi mical 
tlon eei u di eitssid be' lhie'y in his 
ikiiim 1 dim of ISOli In ]S()7, the 
osiipln i obi mud foi the first time by 
ur« u< e tin nu tills potiissnun sodium, 


limb itsi If oi prodiui'l in lln (on lint uu; n< ol'hmmn -timilnmi < il< min mil iii igm slum 


motel On ( oiimiIi i itmn li adnntidthi humiihepo 
th( -.is, did l*oi.(d upon th limb is i si !l i ti o in 
Leyden ]U,eMth lln n i\ If ill! hi iss knob ml 
Wire 1 , tin int( noi ot (In lilu • li is (In inn t mil 
mg, its i vti i nu tin outi i i min t in I tin nuld 
ere is tin disihu ”, ton „ s.,, liunniie 

Amiim, II( Inst iii,I h In 1 h i n • in In ( .n 170] 
Volt i, 1 T'O <b ( ml il llu i i mil \in le < lie mi 
of Ills (\|w l mu id nd hi n llu 1 n t 111 it tin i on 

Vlllsinini m (pi .umi boh | >1 ei • with nuni i in i.| 
ee'lu n thin wip tew i i tils m tin i nnbulin m 
instead ol om, itliibiii.il fin om .,i ilntiuity 
to tin hi ti f« a in d \ ot Uu m tils <nmlo\(d lh 


(ISlid) |n i hi nli die pilis oi „old anil silver 
pi|ni mil tin i uiw diind mil imp)need by 
/ mihoiii (18|2| In isn, |tiee r diHiovind the 
i Iii (in In lit uni eoll m in (u l'’i 1 1 li.Kl 1, Klin) 
h\ nu ms oi lln ( lossil Inttirv tluu plaied 
it In ili"posd il lln I <q d I nut mil mu (hinted 
ilS-’O) liwt ohsiiei 1 tin u I ion of the nirn nt on 
tin in min tu in..lb , uni e h ee months aftoi- 
es ml V in pi m dnioeiiid tin 1 lee ot this lution, 
md mi 11 itiil m i In tw tin me' of lntigiu I a ee hu li 
hu pi md womlufully tiilib in piiiitual utmlta 


instead ol om, itliibui.il On om oi ilntiuity! In tin sum ei n Sihwugqii uiMiitid tin gdvan 
to tin hi ti to 'i in il \ ol On m tils I HI) ||. I e.. t Hi | oiin ti i In 18-7, lliiqmiil, with tin aid ol hiH 

m untamed thtl it. lln milni in ionleit oi 1 eeo | ddh n nt ■ il _ de ationu ti I me i stu lU d tin uuiduiti 

ililleii nt until m it l • i tm i imiii. Iiointluii j 1 ulil y of nuldi lump in 182b lirst usid until - 

h< ti roqi m lty h o m ■ il d,uliuh thwees llu m into ; < iimlol /im lm tin 'de mu Inline In 1827, 

ddh liuir li nsions I Ins dm ti im lot ins tin lumi i | Olnn ^ m i in itln m it n d llu m y ollln pih , rigidly 
mental jiumipli of tin io Ulan //ooii/ot , ill mi m Idiilmid iioin \ nit i fund mu olid pnmiph, end in 
In loply to Volt i (. lie mi pioei d im oiiti st iIds th it, p< i f< ut I ' i pin. ee ifh i \pi i urn nt 1 ii nl i> (18,11 
the Iinitrutiiil ill tin limb. < I till lui< look pint I IS J) piihli In d Ins disineilDs id tin niillli lion ot 
when only om nn t il ee is i in blue • 1 md i u u ee In n 1 ■ li i ti n nimnb md i I (In i wild ion of i lull n lty 
tin i oiiilui toi ee is n it or nn 1 d it ill 'sidw ip,, id Innuiiii in I wlmlihm lim ininlnillln Hintito 
disioet ry h is pi ivi d (. lie mi to lu p title ii-til in v till tin 1 min lion I ml (i| i ) iml tin M igm to- 
attiilmtui ' tin i in i ot tin -> i one id nun to om i d > l*< ti n 'In linn (q e \ 'I In i ill tiiii'iusluil < lee* 
ileitnut, imlko'ti dsn t i In p 11 11\ ii 'lit i ii din 


bating tin nt t" i In unde 
ab, for both i nisi s mu In 
tile result \oltis tin on o 


i m i it i d m t'n m t d ol i li i t k 


t v nk m |i)odui ii 
i out n t is now ho e 


iomjmI y iS J { ItiM) tin di limb natma 
iln on d duompo itmn md proved that 


i h i Iw i h. mu nl md i In mu d i ipne di ills were jilun 
toil In IHlli Dmull loiniimtid hm rmtHtant 


ever g( m ’ illv eonsi.li n Iii onions, n 1 i <h iimiil J lntb n spi nsi i in I n'I md, md Imoldin Russia, 

l/l/orij bittir ettistil by i \pt i im ut his lnm j mob simult no ou ly (IS (7) tin disi nvi ry ol i b (tro 

onginatid, wht li ettnbutis tin sourn oi gib mn , im ‘ dim .e ( ion (ISi'b lonstruitid lim mtm 

old trinty to tin i In i n I itmn ol i liquid on i 1 n ul Intt.ie I uidiy (JVKl; pronil, apjaii/llly 


I i lion ol i liquid on i 


metal couph d with unnlii i nut d hi-s i i de u (id In eund d spub tin lintti ot Uu churned tlnory 


on than Itsilf I’lluim, i profi ssm it Hon in i, 
was the first (17‘h!i t> ku/ji -t i In inn el utnm o 
nne»of the can-is atee-nk in <. de mi’s e sjw t mu nt 
Volta did not ueipt ol ( de iiip emdu itmn, hut 
enpported lus tliioij l>e "teirtl qi|*nntl y ion 
elusive e\ pciinionts In 17‘>‘* In loiislrmtid aitlu 


I Snui ’h h itti r' il iii s d ii twin tins yi u In 181? 
I Win itstmn hy rru ms of hm lluostit uni iisiHtuifu 
1 i oils, iiiv< -tip di d tin 11 sist uu w olh red hy e.moua 
i i omlm ting ubslmri i to tin i urii nt Inthcfliruo 
‘yen Jauisi u mrwdm < d hm i.irhon hatti ry 

llu ne dry ee Im h hu nil ilotuf i xistul hitwcen 


crowning ceidoncc of th truth ot hu rt isomnt' his I tin id iw tb s ot 1 1n i In mu il and < out« f theories 
pile, and with it luop.tlj hi .uus the hstoiy ol 1 Ii is Inin Jj uglily wndmiet to tin iilvatu mil nt of 
galvanism. To dale am is thus dm tin mint of tin sen mi inilipirtv ' dinii, m tin aid of inven 
diseovenng a new niiniti latum of ilutrnitj, to , turn md d mniry to unpport tin truth ol their 
Volta is dm the mint ot disjil iving in it a source i st iti nn nts \immg tin mob diwtuiguished eon- 
of power of incaleulibl* lmpntimi mil eehuh, I t u t llu un ■ may In un lltuwn d Volta, liitttT, 
but for his genius, might ban run urn d among the , J’lall, loot Ihnu. Ohm, md I ulmci , anil among 
barren curiosities of setenee Hutu it bccomis a j tin ilumnal tin ormts, lahrom, JLtavy, Wollaston, 
question of some difticulty to drude to which of | 1'iriol lh l«i Rivo, arid i araduy Ltaey latterly 
the two the sen nee we an discuasmc owes its [ maint mn d i thiory of distribution and oquilt- 
ongm— Whether it i« to be called (idhatnsm or | hrium of dutriuty midway between the two, which 


Voltsusm. Pnonty of discovery lias h d men generally niunbcri il among its supporters Jieger, Bereelius, 
to decide in favour of Galvam, although Volta has | Ermnnn, and Prcchtl. 

m ■ M? 
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Gai vanic Pair.— When two plates of copper and 
amalgamated zinc (zinc whose surface has been 
rubbed over with mercury) are placed m a vessel 
(bg 1) containing water to wluch a small quau 
tity of sulphuric aud has been added, so long as 



Ji< 1 

thiy uro he pi fiom torn lung «itln i within or with 
Ollt till ll(|Ulll, till 1 Kill till Ipp u I nl Iv un lib I 1<il 
]£, howiYu, lb v bi m idi to tomb, bubtib c of 
hydiogm gis in lommlin ilmnduiu it tin t»|i|M 
piiiti, mil tin tr loin) it mu i mil nun j until 11 i )il it' -> 
an ogim hep lilted l f tin omtnt In in un 
tlimd bn Homo turn uni tin j*1 it( uni liquid In 
afte rw lids exmtiiud, it is IoiiikI th it tin copy it 
plate weighs ix nth Ibi mu i bilmi tbit tli 
zinc pi iti lux loxt in wlight uni tint tin liqui i 
contains tin lost /nu in solution in tin bum ot 
tin sulphate ol (hit until I In imilnt null not 
bo nffte tccl by tin pi ilex (him ilu< It inns ol 
coiilHT, oi my otlni loiullli tin ot ihinnity, In 
soldi ml to the plate s t in ti xi cl to tin in by biniliig 
xucwx, anil be mule' to tomb, tin i lunges pist 
Tncntinmcl t ike plui is il tin (il it< s inn in ton 
tact \\ lu u tin wins m thu pined mil o to 
sin ah iotmoni loiimi tun, win bitwuntln pi t < s 
tiny exhibit \uyjniuliii piopntu- It ipoition 
of tin e mini cling win In' pi nut p italic 1 to i ling 
nehc needle, md tin m i die l)iou_,lit ni u it, ninth 
(till no longi i points to the. imith but to t. point 
either to tlu i ixt oi west (if it mil this dilution 
ccasi i with the xipu ilion ot tin wins it is not 
even nuissntj tint tin win • bt in unit lit lot n 
then ends be pul into i u ss, 1 i untuning i ion 
clue ting liquid, the' mine, e hinges oWui, though to 
a cluuuitshul extiiif, tin unitiit lung oomph tu! 
tlnougll the liquid The. ends ot tin wilts, nlini o 
immersed, shew stiemg ihunnil itimnns It tin 
conducting liquid wue i solution ol tin sulplut, oi 
copjiei, the who fioui tin /iik In conies mated with 
the ooppci ot the solution whilst the othoi itti utx 
its oxj gen met milpluu n u nl, nnl w ashy iw ly 
nv imtcring into c end million with them Tin 
connecting w ires art tumid, thin tore, in netual 
or virtual eoinhm,itioit, to pcwscxx ycry inirhid 
magnetic aud chemical properties 'Llie arrange moot 
lust described eoustituti s a galvanic pan, which may 
be generally defined to be tun dummdai conducting 
plate x tmmeised is a lu/uid which can act chemically 
on om of them, and cajHiblc of being pteuxd m con 
ducting connection , and the properties just referred 
to, fonn the characteristic powers of galvanic 
AH 


electricity These properties arise from the wires m 
connection he mg the seat of a constant discharge or 
tlow of eh e'tnuty, for they are possessed, though to 
a very feeble extent, by the electricity of the fac¬ 
tion electro- machine If the prime conductor of a 
poweifu’ ckotnc machine (see Electricity) be con- 
mete el with one of the binding strewn of an insulated 
gall momi ter, anil a wire connected with the ground 
lie fixed into the othci, the plate on being turned 
ciusis i curre'iit of electricity to pass from the 
ni ithmo to the ground through the roil of the gnl- 
lanomitor, the needle of whieh will then Bhew a 
elciutionof one or two elegrus The dewuatiem, so 
iir is direction is e onee rmd, is the same os that 
wliuli would bi piodueeel by pliung the w'ues 
e online' fmm the coppu md/me respeetivcly in the 
hum bindeiM' sums u those e unnected with the 
mie lino ml tin ground '1 Ins would indicate that 
t)o euppei pi iti st iiuls e he tin illy m the same rela¬ 
tion to tin /lm pi iti isllie jmnu eoileluetor ot the 
mo him to th> t loiimi I lu (Infinity of the ion- 
due ten is jio-.ittx< md tint of th' ^i ouud by induc¬ 
tion niL'itm otb.it in tin gile ime p u r the copper 
pi ite, by in ilo„x, nos oif poxitne elietnuty, and 
tin /nu jil it< mgitm "\gimi, let tin wire from 
tin m u him end in in msiil itul m so 1 containing a 
olutio’i ot tin nlphiti of i oppi i mil lit the end 
ol j iim p! ilinum win niniuetul with tlu giound 
In muh io dip lwlo" ie suit it< ol tin solution. 
Did lit tin inn lino i kept ill utum so ah to 
si ml i e i in ot ot i h i ii itv thiou di the w ires and 
liquid li tin i ii 1 1 oi .me minute (lie pointed the, 
plitinumwiii will In o\ 111 d willi n minute qu m 
(ity ot e oppe i I hi win e onm e ti d With the sunc 
in tin d\ inn pm uni thit cuniie'etcel with this 
giound m thus In w n Io di-pi ii tin s mie'c he lineal 
powii 11 n L tin*- i on i in w usth't till /me plifce, 
liki tin _iouml in tlo iboii i mu rum lit, 1H tin sc it 
of in iim ihitioity 'Hi' chitiie eonehtlon ot 
tin pi lb i In ton 11>iit ii t n m els, with tin aiel of thi 
londiii-ir tin jin i tin of poxitiyi clcetncity in the 
i-oiip" i jildi in,I m iim m tlo /no jilit' It the 
wio |ouod to tin /on pi it' oi oWi may wnti it 
shoitlv /nu win (not howiyii, mcossmly n ,me 
win i b ionmilcd with tlo giound and the inxu 
1 itiil i oppi i win be in ub to time h the lower Jilito 
oi iioudinsii wlnl f tin linger touches the upjioi, 
on both bung withdi two, tlo li ives of the eles tro¬ 
upe iliiugi with tin- po&itiio oleitriuty sent to 
it limn tin injpii pi iti It em be shewn, more- 
iimi tint tlo unn nt is not tonhned to the* ton 
me ting win, fm it i in i gin tic needle lm suspended 
Is tw 11 n tin pi it" w hi n tin y lit north and south, 
slightly dime tin siutice of the liquid, it Will 
di \ i ib ftoin its nxu il position when the wires arc 
punid md in tlo ojipositc w ly to that which it 
lows whin lu Id ibeiM the yen c pi ices,! m the s win 
dilution Ilo curimt thus pas«cswithm the hqtud 
from tin /me to tin e upper the opposite xvaj to that 
m wlmh it tuns m the connecting wucs so that it 
niako iioinpkti ciicuit Ilencc we may conclude, 
gc in i illy tlAt is the gab ante pair a current of elec- 
’luitu /nils within tlu hguid from the chemically 
oi fit tin ihunwalhi paeove plat*, and mthmit the 
hgmd, hom tin chn/wally passive to the chemically 
or In i plat< mating a complete circuit, and that if 
the i onncction he interrupted the pair shews electna 
poluity, the' chemuaUg patiiK plat * being the pom- 
tui pub and the. chemically art in* plate the negative 
pah 

The theory of the action of the galvanic pair 
miy lie thus given When the two plates are put 
into the water and sulphuric acid, they assume 
opposite electric states. There is developed at the 
aurlace ol the zinc an electric force arising from its 
athmty for the oxygen of the water, which throws 
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the whole arrangement into a state mC pdanty 
This is roughly shewn m hg 2 The zinc plate 
with its wire becomes poUused, shewing nega¬ 
tive electricity at the extremity furthest from the 
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liquid vml positiM «It < 1ii< itv it tin < vtionntv 
nevt tin li<{iii<l 11 k mppu wdh its nii> is 

polaiuid m tin ojipos'ti « n In mg positive it it) 
outer uni, nul inpitivi «t its ) ml m st t)i 1 h[uhI 
Thi compound mnlxolci ot w iti r (HOt, imisisf 
mg of own, n (O) aid li> Ii<. m (If) id lit wi i 
polarised, lint tli' pel wi*. it mil t ik pin in tin 

individual moli) uli It ippi im inn < >\«i loliid 
nfirtrio to tin ir ('impound nitini mil w in y 
imignu til) m pi end in Mm sn li li tin oti 
ill tlio figure with thin n\)/i ii ni in itiyi poh 
toward thi /tin md tin ,r liydinLu n < t positm |»li 
tow aid tin coppi i I In posit ii i pnti in dis 
tinguisliol from tin mg dive pats m tin lignto 
by lining shaded Winn tin unli oi tin mm 
are brought n< ir eieh otlnr, wt might mtmpiti 
Ui those urunnstam i s tint i spill- ilmlnU', i- 
with fru tionil (li i tin it\, would a stun i|uii suio 
This, limusir is not tin < isi lm tin itiitin | 
tension is so loiv tli U nothing slnut ot ) out n t i in j 
effect a disi h «gi W In n tin >li « h n n thn < t do s 
piece, th< pollute ot tin (ilinit tor tin mst nit 
comes, tin tendiiuy in union ot 111 /mi with tin 
atom of ox v gi o in xt t is (oniplilid In tin imrni I 
tion of tin o \ n 1 it /im but in Milo to lumin 
plish this tin llvtlroL'in of tin innliiiil) of e *t, i 
next the /ini thus s< t fn < unit) “Willi tin own not 
the ncighbounng molunl) to n form w it) i uni 
the same trinsfcimo) uni union is inmimnd don., 
the whoh ft)ries until tin livdiogtii of tin luolnuh 
next th) eopjai is thrown on tin e oppe i whin 
being unibli to Hint) (hum illy with it it issunn ) 
its natural gvuous "tab In this w ty tin i la mu il 
action, although only nixiiitistul it *ln pi iti s, ii 
not confined to tin in hut t ik< - pine thioughout 
the liquid between ill tin luiitiguoua nioheuhs 
giving passAge to tin (iiirint I lit oxidi ot /itn 
formed on the zun plat) - mstuitlv iIismiIviiI hy 
the sulphuric acid prisent in tin wain h icing tin 
plate as clean as before Att< r tin first di a li irgi, 
therefore, the whole arranginnut nsunns its tir"t 
condition, so that a see mid pul in- item md disc h.ugi 
instantly follows, which i q siimcde-el by i third, 
and so on An uninti i nipt, d n< i v s of disehargi s is 
thus transmitted along the completed circuit, < on 
statntmg what is termed a cun cut "f electricity 
Nature of the Galmmc Ciuuit -In a win when 
a current of galvanic or frictional electricity is 
passing, there is no point which forms the seat 
of positive or negative electricity, but it appears 
electrically homogeneous throughout It exerts no 


statical inductive action on surrounding objects, 
neither attracting nor repelling them, for (the 
eleett lo action being more easily propagated along 
the wite than m any other direction, takes plane 
only iu> it 'Ihe laws of induction and distri¬ 
bution ippluable to fnctiouai statical electricity 
bold tiui m uirront elcctiiuty only at the section, 
of the wire m uonduitoi along which the actiOu 
is traiiiimtt) d \s ti sit d by the magnetic needle, 
tin re is no pirt of tin in out which possesses 
man |w\u tli in another Thn* homogeneity gives 
nm to tin hyj)otlu.siK, that eyiry molecule of the 
i m mt w lutIn i solid m liquid, aits m tlio trans¬ 
mission ot tin ilii tin foici, mid ih similarly attached 
m its pis u < In elm w ly the piaUa mil connect- 
mg wn is sin w tin xuiii inoliiulir polarity as the 
liquid, only tin diwhcige does 110(4 effict au inter 
i Ii mg, nno11 l tin mold iilcs, but loaves them in tlio 
s mu llllldltlOU 
IS In foil 1 nil 

mold uli of tin - 

inuiidtiup win V' 

ill e^ In vn will, , \ \ 

is 111 tig l, to ’ \ 

In tin si it ot ( 

ildtin poluity 

mil ilmli 11^,1 Pig ;; 

with its in. ltl\l 

lid t till nt 1 1 lo\ ml tin dippit, and its ]K>*itiV'o 
tow ml i t lit /im whenever, tlutiifoio, wo go 


lid t Im nt 1 1 lo\ ml tin dipjsi, and its ]K>*itiV'o 
tow mli tin /im whenever, tin tnfolo, wo go 
with tin iiiiiinl vn mi < f iiih moleeule on its 
in Mini Mil, oui yi In in mi m go i military to the 
i in 11 nt wi mill mill mold uli on its positivn 
nidi toy poitiim oi tin I IK lilt MO h as that 
Dpi i i olid in fin ii.um sin us ii h negative foe c 
(o tin qipion Ion/ mill nt, uni its positive fwcat 
tli oth'i ivtnmnv A Im iK lu tin e ounce ting 
wm thus m pm iti s two eonligimim mold ulis, that 
ending tin loppn wm sin wm illicit positive, and 
tint Hiding tin /on wm mgitivi This im m 
in ifn t Imping with i x]i( iinieut for wlurevei a 
bn ik oi i hin i of m< dinm is muli in flic cueuif 
wit'umi topping tli miiint im in the eldtm 
li lit, i hi inn il ilii niii)iii itloiiM, tin viobln pumagi' 
oi ddtiiiity m i u noun tubes, md the blit*- fin 
i mis n poll s i vhihit oppo iti powM m, fiinil lh< 
)«lh Jlldflllg till Mil nut ilisi Ii oping in g it ivi, aiul 
tin otln t jioMitiyi <Id Unity 1 111 ' IHilurity dis 
pliyid it muli ml' rriiptnniM or visible pannages 
o! tin i in nut, i n*d smly difliuot from the 1 
pul oily o) iii'ttooil < Id 1 1 n it y, tor the dynamical 
m nolist ituio 't ild im fold ( Minot be tlm sami 
d tin hi un il in tin idioi vv ty tli it motion, for 
mst lint ill dynimi'd m mile h( it ion of the foru 
oi .r xity i (MiidiilJy ddhitnt fiom wughfc its 
st itn il m indi st du n W 'thill tin gih uin paintself 
tin Min), pol u dy 11-nu w n tin zinc pi ite without 
tin liquid oi tin wm .ouiidted with it, is found to 
ut in i ii* gdm poh uni tin mind u eopjar platei 
md win i t pootid pol' but within the liquid 
ot flu nil tin /im plih eliiwslhe samei chemical 
iiflmdu i u tin ixtuior jiootivi pole, anel tbo 
moil ir dipjiei pi iti uti ns fin ixterioi mgativu 
pi 1 Tin tirmi jiositive uul Mgitive jiolcs are* 
imrily iiJativi for iviiy moleeule or Mncs eif 
mold ulis would thus epja n to have itn opposite 
pub- 1 he., serve how i v i r, < nnv< mildly to express 
tin rilitnnis nt two eonspcutin parts of the cueuit. 
CoiiMih i ihb confusion some ti re a arise* from speak¬ 
ing oi tin /me plat/ as it oner the powtivei element 
nnl negative pole, and the copper the* negative 
i Ii on ut anil positiv i pole of tin galvanic pair, anei 
sin h i x]ire-M*n ns se e in eve it in< onsisbent The truth 
is, that the sine and copper plates must have each 
both polo* from the very nature e»l the circuit, 
but os the outer pok* only oi these plates are oi 
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practical importance, these are considered to bo the 
poles 

Ac< oriling to the one fluid theory of electricity, a 
force w developed at* the scat of the action, which 
has the power of lihciatmg the electric fluid, and 
of maintaining it in motion throughout the circuit, 
constituting u cm rent m the trur buibi ot tin 
term. According to the two fluid thtoi v two 
such cm rents, one of thi powtm the otlu i nl 
the negative fluid, nu midi to niovi in oppusih 
directions throughout the iircutt Tin pjnpillmg 
force is constqut ntly tiiimd ilnlto moitn, mil tin 
galvann pan is (alltd tin i lx tium'ilm lh< turns 
current anil cliitio motivi hivi tin 11 ongin m th* 
supposid fluidity of iliitiKitv, 1"U being •jinli 
definite in tin ir apple atnm, tin y in iy hi um d w il h 
out any such admission \ iiiinnt 01 luotdin" 
to tlio two fluid tin ory, i|iosiliu imiiol m cy Is 
taken to signify, uput liom ill uppo-ation, imply 
thl pmilliu i lu trie umdition ol tin i mulin fot, 
whuli fmms the Inn ofdisehiigi biluuii i piuitm 
and i ingativi souru of i li i li n it y y uni iliitio 
motm fone m iy hi usid wiujilv to ih imti tint 
whn h piopigatcs and in nut un tins ilisiliitgi In 
the sum way, whin wt spill, ot tin dilution ot 
the iiirrint, wi only nst i < mm nn nt w iy or 
shewing at wlntli end tin pu-utm md w gitm 
tlietrieitns ansi tin i uncut In mg ilwiys upu 
Biutiil is moling from tin pnhiliw to tin in_itivi 
The gn ltd tin i h ((loniotivi loin is th mini 
jmwci tally is tin' dialling' illictid md tin nnui 
in it ahli to tom its w iy tlmingli imputut nm 
iluetois Tin nn imn , t In ii Ion ol i li elm inotiin 
fllUc IS tin ti lismll o) illi l In tin ity W lilt 11 it 
gt ill I ill 1 

()> h/iii oj (lull mm llxhiiiln It is now • i in i illy 
admitted ih it tin unmet III till' I li I lin motiM tin11 
in tin gilv.uin pm is tin (’limn d u turn wliiih 
takespliit nt tin /un pi iti It must ippi u, mu 
to the most ilirsmy olisimi highly ju i> 1»il.li th it 
till si at ot thi most u tm ill mm mu » tin wild m 
thi jim ts likiwisi tin on m ol Un ton, mom 
pauymg d li is loiind Nimimi i wlunwi I iv tin 
gal Minn < in 11 nt w ith i li i tin i In mn d w m k, t h it t In 
amount of unit dom l>v it is i cully piopoiti m 
ate to tin (juantity ol / in ilisoiud 1 In si ml 
mind u consult rttmns sum to u_in stmiulv tint 
gal\ mu aitiim his Us mini in iliimii il utmn 
Volta, liowicii md si it i ti ot tin must oiiinn nt 
nutlioritiis m tin si i, in i iiiiintuu tint tin eh i tro 
motive loin h is its si it it lin siutni nl i uni u lot 
heterogeneous unfits md tli it i In mu il n turn is I 
not thi t wist lmt flu limiilost itiou ol it 11ns 1 
view nl tin (nielli ot i ill mu ihitiuity is ( tllul tin | 
umtmt t/liOUl, is distinguished liom till t In nimil , 
theoia, tin om wi li m Infinite tollownl ’lin 
cimtait theory supposi s tIni it tin suit ms of mu | 
tact of two In ti iogi m oils suhstuiun, m ilutio j 
luotiie foi ee, un an ihh ill dilution md imouut i-» | 
gonintcd and Niilqiit to luoihtu ilion only lu tin | 
lcsistinie ofleiid by tin tomlmting tinuil lin | 
galvanic pan (tig 1) is minunliil loi hv this tluoiv I 
m thi follow mg w a\ I it us supposi ioi tin nki I 
of ( vplanatum, th it both zinc uni mppi l pi iti s in | 
lornucttd hy eoppti wins Jin si it of chutm 
motiu fone is it thi jumtion ol tin cornu l wue | 
with the zinc At this point tin two mi t its ansumi j 
opposite electmitiiR-tilt' topper tin negative, and ' 
the .me the positive , ind suue a lomluitnig ui j 
emt th rough w 11 i'h, plates, and liquid is cstiblishcd, 
these ileitucitn s travel m ojipositi duectionB, and 
meeting, neutr.dcse i ith otliti within tiie liquid, 
to give place to succeeding sinulai discharges ot 
electricity 'the disclivrge within the liquid takes 
place elootrolytically. The theory is, ui tins ease, 
sufficient aud consistent, but it must be kept in 
SW 


mind, that in a circuit so perfectly homogeneous, 
the source of force may be placed anywhere without 
altering its londitious The fundamental evidence 
ot the contact theory consists in an exjierunent 
like the following A piece of zme is made to touch 
tin low Lr brass or copper plate of a condenser, while 
tin lmgu lists on the upper After the zinc and 
; lingir ire n moved, and the upper plate lifted, the 
| gold h ivts divuge with mgative electricity Here 
j the nun (outlet of metals appears to give rise to 
I elietiuity The positive eleetucity of the mie goes 

I to tin giotmd md the negative ele ctrieity of the 

I I npp. i is uiMilitnl in it the electromotive force 
1 in uni itmg it tin huifvc, whue tho copper and 
I /un unit ll this ixjiiriim nt wire capable only 
jut tlm inti i pH l itiou it would he decisive of the 
iquistinn at issue It is tiniuil, however, that in 

or th i to sin i nil will w th it, tin fingirs must be 
J moist uni tint no ilntuuty tin be obtained if it 
l« minim tdl in i gis w In ri no free oxygen IS 

pii si nt siiili is mtiogi it oi i uhimn and Hence 

it ippi us th it in n in the listing i xpenment 

nl tin (out ut tin oi y, while it is supposed that 

< outn t dom im yin my i vplmitum, chemical 
ution iijsing liom (In swiit ol tin fingers and 
o\ \ l, i ii ot tin in u tin.' mi tin /im, is present. 
I ttulij’s i \p< mm ut il iiiiiulns sum to place 
hi yolid dispute tin liutli ol thi i lu lineal theoiy 
\\ I shill hill quote o ot Ins in my be mtiful 

< x|>i min nts illusti itiv if tin subject, which ire 
it ilunisi hi a ijmU in 11 ailing Let pig 1) A and 


yl - il 



h,. t 


I! he two gl iss ii ss, Is unit lining eulphmit of potas 
sium Two plifimmi piths 1' and I’, ut put into 
tin vissi 1 \, md m non [il iti V, with a platumiu 
pi ih 1” ml! To tin plituium pi iti 1” a platinum 
win /i, mil lo tin non pi itt I' in null wue J, aio 
dialled liom I* md 1", wins piocetd to tho 
„ d\ inoimti i (r Ilu sulpliiuct ot potassium is, for 
i liquid i good umduitor of electricity, but is 
i In mu illv lnutni whin associated with platinum 
mil non hi 11in uit When the wins p and / ara 
punul, it in ilutio motive lotei wire developed at 
tin ii sail in oi i out ut all tin eonclitions necessary 
im i entmt hung pusont, v cunuit would be 
gum did, wliuli would ileflut the needle of the 
g th mulin ti i Tins last, however, givis not the 
shgliti d tvidmu ot vciuunt It /mebe interposed 
at tin |uni turn of p and f the galvanometer is 
i qu illy un ifh itul, hut it v pn i e of paper moistened 
with siilplimie anil hi jilicul hitwein tho ends of 
t In si wins, v di i nk il ih flection e nsucs, anil tho iron 
Isiomis tin positive ijeiuint ot a pivtinum-iron 
pin Wi have thus eouelusivi evidence, that the 
simpli eontaet ot the iron and tin platinum is 
un itti mild hy ilectio motive force, aud that this is 
ih v i loped only r by the ohtnin d at tion upon tho iron 
of in luterposeil liquid Aguu, mto one of the 
v e s»i Is just reft rred to. It t tw o j dates, one of copper, 
the other of silver, be placed, and let communication 
he established betw een them and the galvanometer 
llic needle at first deflects bnskly in a direction 
which shews that the copper is the positive element 
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of the pair, it then gradually return* to »t« first Chlorine, the negative element of the liquid, would 
position, and again deflects m the opposite direction, accordingly bo discharged «t the electro positive 
shewing that the silver is now tho positive element iron, and the proto chloride of iron (Pod) would 
After some time it returns, and again deflects in the be formed The elect 10 positive hydrogen would 
original direction, and goes on thus changing If he disengaged at the electro negative platinum, 
the plates be examined duimg thi so .hinges, it w The mtupohu > urrent, consequently, proceeds 


'observed that siilphurot of comwr is formed wbon tiom tlu ptitmuiii 1o the uou If, bowt 4 Veiv 4 l!K> 
the copper is positive, and Milphnut ot &il\01 when throned nlfuntx ivstul between iron uud chlorine, 
tho silver is po^itivt , tho alteni it< utiou home no chftinitx would hi emuatid aa oheimcal bn 
attributable to thi rolatiw condition of the pUtc* t^ntnl to .ih mu aitwu Yum such a liisfc 

‘when coated with tlitu milpliuwts 1 lu iloitio don* w. * uiiiol pmlut Hit result of any Happened 

motive forte of a xilxcr coppu pur is thus sluvn ! lonibim'um I hi nntiN tlumHclvm, is we have* 
to be not mxamblc in din . t on is tlu < outlet iln ids un tu.|iunth thuiujetbeii lelatne i»OW* 
theorists iiiuiituri but to <1 no < its diwftuui turns utoidm 1o the «uturn of tlu lujiud in xxhuiH 

with Hu st it ot dnimral utimi t>M '»< put > tint tin mder tfivou is by no 

Chemical conditions of t> • f,nhant< Pan AN < m* m ibs luti Hu ih i tio n*< iti\t l>lato u mama 

3ia\c hitlnrto supposed tint 1 l tlu ^ilvinu pm ImpitMiu oil lu t h * lio positive tot ilK unaflected, 

the /im alone hid tthmt\ 1<n tlu ov\ir*n ot tlu ! mil uu'ii so 11» m it it x\*ii plated by ltsi It m the 
water, but cht iiusti y u ulus m th it topp.i hkfxxiM ! f n< dm lupud ll\dio* hlorit nid, fot ltistinro* 

haa the t»am< admit \ tlu n li t*> i b s d %n< 1 < wlilx itt u Us non but if t putt of 7 iiu be put 

Hcuu wh must lomlmlt tbit tliiw 11114111 it< it 1 mfo tlu lupin! uid lx mult to touch it, tlu non 
the copper in d<t tin mntm but* utiii" I will w m mt untom lu 1 until the /me has buniirat 

to ill it of tin /me, and th it tin < 1 * c tin iindix * jdi*'S»l\*d Wluiixti tluiifow, 11011 is oxposi d 


forc< of the pan is tin ditbiinu o* tins oppo 1114 to < "lio^ni ntu»n, it m>\ be pintutid from it by 
forces Wiu wi to tiki two milnplitc ot ,nu 1 * <»ujdm * d with /nu 1 his uiounts, in mime 
lufitt ul of one <»t /uk uni tin otln t oJ loppii 1 d 1 1 ‘ tu th dm 11 >i I it y of non uutid with /me, 
WO should thus h ivi two < <j 11 d tou»s t* iwlm^ ol ' it 1 t dhd '( d\ niixid lion (f| \ ) In tho 
to pi o] a! two tipidiuntnl in opjio 1 r* dm (turns 1 wim " *v/nu pi oh • fs < < >j *) »< j 1 rum < on osivn action 
In this i ih tin two ioiMsw mid (ipidibi iti 1 1 li tin tin <>th« 1 hind nu "iiudis mow noddy in 
ofcht 1, iml <li< tin d uni ilidiiK d mutnii \\ofdd ( p' ,s< n< of tin 1 nut d , uul In in tin tiou*tuty 
be tlu (unfit (pu m * 1 ioihIusmu <p it* 111 k«*|un_ \ t' 1 u 1,1 * un u ids in nu loots nistiatl of noil 

With. txjK 1 um id ft thin ton bu onn s im «* s L j\ t«* 1 °* 1 °P 1 M * n l| l W l»t 11 pun /un ih put into dilute 

couple iht /uk with 1 until mb v* < opp 1 b s'snlplunu nil dm ut im 1 1 j is x inibh, whilst 
oxidabh than itsf It lnhicpino with tin» tin on it I oulmm <0111111. uni /nu is 1 »pull> dissolved by it. 

is found th it it tin /ini b» coopbd with » until , I hi 111 • lu ill piobxbditx liolii flilb if lit portions 

less oxidibh still tl) in < o])p. 1 tin m suit mt . 1 111 u ' tin httn st mdimr m dilb u ut c lu run al u latiuns, 
motive Jon 1 is nu rt isf d \ jmr lousistni of / n< 1,1 1,1 ' tiom tin in hi >(*( in ous nlriu tiiu mtiodiued 
and siivti l,i'cs hi i h < 11 n it\ of hu In 1 t* 11 ion, uni 1 bv 1 \t 1 mi oils ubsl un f s (. d\ mu p ill's ne thus 
consequently «i mou ]towritul nimnt tliiu < in ot f st iblisln fl within th* until, ind tin nu < il fliasolves 
/in< md u>pj»f r, ami om ot /im uid plitnium 1 1,1 < mis. <pu iu • In 1 di^iniffl L'dvmii ]mi y lo((it 
Btron^M r cun tut Rtill, hihcr bemu h ss o\nlibh j f m nils would thus In loinnd it flifbtfiii pints of 
than copper, and pi it mum b ss th in sil\< 1 V /in tlu /uu pi it* wlmh Issult^ <»<< isnmuiL r i uw h»ss 

forms tin jirim ipil ih m< nt ot ivpinsi m iiiuu ' " ,S1 /( 1 th nu f d would li stntiu stn ui th ot the 

t*iining tho (Uiunt 1 pi itmum /un put 1 nun* , ni tin 'ii.iiif w<i it not lomul tint un di( 1111 iti <i 
economical than t itfn r <»t i In ot li 1 two jini nuind ' on po . • flu f*J"p iln 1 of Iln pun until 
bee line toi tin sum fjuintif\ of /in disso*x.d it <>/*** <'11 otnf hn n> ttf fh<tiui , u It h found 
jjri \ CB tll( l»f st l h < tl If ll If nil I lu LI < d< 1 III 'I tlllt 1 1 ♦< II loll < I tlu 4 li < tl li it v ot 1 paix lUir 

thi dispuit\ 111 f.\ulabint\ «i m lidilMx 1* I* ! f* 1 n ' u { 1,1 muamt ol iliu t f *. m * of tho 


| [mi t t. t l b, th uiioimt ol dm t f r « m* of tho 
alloc if cl bv th f \< 11 in ^ li. | ti ul **1 lb* until «i th 'hi I* ix *» 1 . oinbmmo . h f tr»»nu t» 1, is not 

pan, thi (rj.^hri K powir , u 1 1 l ' v nun mm/ lb *^i/i ot tin pi iti b lk»i 

hi tin fr di inn m 11 w. hm jom l iU \ u >t ,1 ' Mi th i< n h in* tils uul liquid m< hub d, 

the metals, but bk«wiM tlu thin id <»t tlu lupu * |M ‘' mm i\» bn i-» * on tint wliitivii b< tho 
a<t as if tin \ assume*! opposite *l**1iifitn I lu •' • 1 1 M 1 Citium litln t* 11 j mti m not uuic t M < il, 

Zinc IS positiw w it li ii u i< in . loth mi] p. 1 111 1 tl ih* 01 mi b .1 il«Mru t> limsmithd in tlu cur 

hydro/41 n. stainls in tlu ‘•mu 1* 1 itinn t •» ti < \ * n 1 1 M * 1 1 ‘ d If tl* mt» ipol u cnjimiurm aftoit 

In tin 4 Lhctrn f lu inn 1 owl* 1 *.t tlu N m .p oi tlu tvo|M s Im in ol* b\ 1 pood * undio foi suih 
(q v) the delimits m i,»uh mj.i it<h inm*«l 1 1 tliu I * opn* 1 v u •, lb. pow < r winch th* f uiw ut 

accenting to tlu put tin \ x\<ud*t ]j] i\ it * o* u'**l h ih**blli*t tin nti mtu m*fll* 1 ilouMfd when 


m a qihanu pui, m nnn 11^ \ir)i p + issinm th 


m ubb tin mil ni * \ po ,< < | to tin utiou of 


incAt tlcefcro pnMtiw ,* uul »ndm/ w ltli ox\^< n tlu 1 tlu lupinl I li< thn k win od*is n-» nsistum to 

most clectio in *iiti\e enh lu 111^4 jiositu* to tin di^fhir * md Id b u*o m <it tin d*ftii(ity given 

ono succeeding, ainl m^ iti\ 1 to tlu cm* pm dm f it °il in Hu two * o 4 h n«f # p'd to fnooi I he 

CherpH ally spnakmc r M h 1 tr*. p..*- tin hi much tin 1 fpi udit > **l 'loti *d\ is h*wn tlm* to uu n ihi with 

Hame uicaninu is ovnlihb \\ < mix iu up it ih* un* •>* th p 1 d* 11** dj»-t m< tn»n b* tw«»a 
the more common chunnts 11 th* f- mu or*br *b<tu*dx <* f *jn*id 1 m*l <fr*tncitv of t* muon ih 
Potassium, snrhuin, m i.m miiiii /nr non bad, wdl Hu M » f i m <<iupinn_ tin <l<*tn*dy of tho 
copper, sdxcr, jdat nuiu, hv*lr<* u, 1 irbon, t hlcniiu Lf, i' I" 1 w ith Ui it of tlu mu bin* \ WintcTH 
milphiir, oxy^ 0 If it win |ifpo <1 tx« im d<<ti * mulnru «m li 1 the tw«» foot pi iti dfKuibed 

from this list the a* tion < »L 1 ditinum iron i*ur 1,1 ^ ' ! 11 h * ,M n ,v,v lf *ddy, when m 

. - __ . ... 1 A. ....... I . f i ... 1 . -A . .. _ 


k clily, vilmi iu 


unBCweii in a solution of 1'vilmiljlom a< »1 (H< I), goo<I or<1* < t h|j‘ rl» of twilu liu-hcn, and i.aicu h a 
we should pro< ml to arjm tin Iron, ]>r« <■ dmg ]\ i-.il 1 ' < -turhiu. o> tli J>avc* of an ( Ic'troiuctcr 
platinum, is liOMtue in rilitton to it t hlorim ’ «*t 1 Js l ( -d f< < t ‘rorn it If ant li a machine 
succeeds hydrogen, and is r.latnrly ncgativ. 0" »> » 1 ' t" ‘‘‘J’' 1 i«m«t through a moderately 

! Ronsihh gilv monut.r in the nay descrilicd at the 

* According to Bunsen, the ntw imtd caesium, is >' f th. art.do, it will make the needle 

tho most electro-positive wbatance yet km.irn <il ,ltct 0Ilt - " r two degree#. « a galvanic pair lw 
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count ottd with the aamo galvanometer, consulting 
of very fine iron, and copper wires about an eightieth 
of an inch in diameter, immersed for about an 
inch into a few ounces of water containing onr 
drop of sulphuric acid, the needle will deflu t thr< < 
or tour tunes what it did lit fore The clei tru ity 
of the current product il in the diminutive pan is 
greater in quantity than that of the inaclnm, 1 utt j 
its tension is immeasurably snullir .Should a Im iL ' 
be mado in tlu cmuit, tru pout r of tie termm d j 

S oles to attract 01 icpcl is almost mfiniti sun il, md ; 

isehaige bctwun tbtin thmugh tin m i immt l« , 
effected even at a murostopii distune’ lie ilrt 1 
tnrity given oil by the m u him i> sin ill in qu mtity, 
but exalted in tt muon ( .mid tl . ilntmity of tin 1 
mat tune havt tin qu vntity ol tint ol tin | ir, o. 
rould the cl< r tl it ity ol tin pm In inil.iui.l with tin ' 
tension of the niailmu i niiinit <>t tnnn ml "u 
powei would 1 m tin ri mil 1 In t< n ion m < I. - 
tricity is gem rally i stiui il. <1, pu i ions to <li • 1 ii ’> , J. 
by its ]«i»u of aftiulion md it pill i<m md tin 
quant'ty, during tlisihugi by its (humid uni ' 
nmgnetn t flei ts I 

(iALVAMC f>AirU.Y W lit II l Hlllllbl 1 of ( Oppil ! 
and amt puis, Himil u to tin mil iln ulv nt md 
to, .ire put togi tin 1 , so thit tin toppu pi iti of mu 
(ell is pi u t it in ciiudui ting < mi mi turn w ith tin /ini 
plate ol tin mxt, in tin in min t luvtu in hg I, 
thty (oustituti a pit urn hath ly flu tunihitliiy 
is mum turn s also appht d to i mini In i of nils siting 
is mu i ombui itiou, in tt Inli tii tti, tin \ m i> hi 1 
i otincctt 1 1 Whin tint tiinnnd i nppi i unit .1111 
pi ites (Ii r r i) in loniuitd tin ctiuint luns tiom ‘ 


gkfe ,;i fe ■ »h 


** re* 

v ' * / 

l 




oath eoppi 1 to 1 u li >m pi it. tt itiimit tin liquids, ] 
and I10111 1 nil /mi to 1 uli coppu pltti ttillun tin I 
liquids, and ttlun tin t mil u l m luolin tin /mi j 
pole uliovi s iti u it lit uni tin 1 iqip. 1 poll poMtiv* 
(’lei trusty lln gilt inn bitlity n ts thus in ill 
respects is a ('impound gilt mu pm It t'u p.Iu 
wires hi eonmitid tilth 1 tmint 1 lit iimiin ti 1 
thi dithction of tin nculh 1 nisi d ht tin hithiy 
Mill hi exaitlv tlu sum is tl it 1 lh.‘.il b\ oni ot 
the cells piovidtd the ttm In tlm h, and i good 
condtntor hut it tin /nn tin! In lomnstid tilth, 
the giomul, md the ch 1 tin tinsion ot the instilifid ! 
coitjH r polo K' tested by 1 i oiuh nsi 1 and torsion | 
htlvint, its tension is foend to m a. mill) tnins, 
greatir than the tension of tlu smn i«'K ol om , 
nil iMnmnd in the sum mu is time 110 ells 
in the combination Thus 1! ttto tills he tihcn 
the tcnsiou is doulded it thin tiiphil and so 
on Th elrcti o ino'iif /om ot a batti 11 >1 thin lot ! 
pi of notional to t/11 tiumbri of all supposing, oi 1 
couisi that they ate Hir ing, d conseaititely, as in 
the tiguu Hence the elutiudv 01 .1 battery is 
hcttci able to foue its May through imjierfei t 
eondiKtors thin that of the simple pair Whin 
the mtc rpolai communication is formed by a thick 


short wire, a single cell piodnces as powerful an 
effect cm the magnetic needle as a battery; but if 
it be formed by a bad conductor, each as a long 
and thm m ire, or a liquid, the effect 1* very different 
1 he current of tint pair is then nearly stopjssd, and 
it" influent c on the nudle small, while that of the 
hattny continues to flou comparatitoly unimpaired. 
In tin present c. of lousnluabfc resistance, the quan¬ 
tity of ilntiicity transmitted, or, as it is termed, 
tin. ntmn/th ot the current, depends not only on 
tin si/i of tin plitis of each couple, but also on 
tin numlii r ot coujili s 'J’liat the electric tension 
1 lion Id multiply with tlu number of cells, may be 
u i imiiti d for by tin < oiisuli 1 itum, that instead of 
on, ]>i>) lining lorn thm an sevcial, all acting m 
tin um tin itimi 1 tch mu 1 \ ilting the polarity 
ol th nnili 1 uh s pi oilin 1 d hv tin other 

Ih/lf 11 nt la 1 in al tin (laliniiu Itottery — Volta's 
! ,U 1-, du wo in lu h It musisti ot a number 

ot 1 Hi 111 il pi it 1 1, 1 1 h m uh up 
ot ij.liti ol iiijqii 1 iml ini it 1 T 

ol /nn nilihiiil togi tin 1 built | 

ufi tin 1 ippu pi iti s lining mu [ 
s iy, mil tin /me tin otln 1 

I uli (ompoiiinl ]>! iti hi m 1 
si [ill iti d by 1 1 in ill u pn 11 
ot MiiolUn .loth nioistcinil 
with a solution id 1 miiii 01 sill, 

01 diluti su 1 |i 1 uiik 1 In 
lOUMiqlUIHl of tlu gi w T 1 U 1 IJ 
hi 1 111 pills, *lli l U, 11 II tl I) 

loll ol lln pi s o‘ Volt 1 
pih is 1 on nli r tldi 1 hn fin 
111 lud with limn til) to 100 
pi it. SI 11 1 Ii 11 g. 1:1 1 h ctio 

si 1 .pi Mil bout tin cniiU liwu^ 
pi t, 1 It is linril tlu, hltt. I\ 
th it tin t, 1,11 I lh ’ IS qtphi d 
tu I h. < il\ um to v ult III 
u tt I 1 V \ , ill 1 u,l d mot In 1 ^ 

tui III I t h itti r . Mill, ll 111 < till «1 _j! 

1 i 011 nil 1 up 1 Ins 1 misisti d 1 ig 6 

ot piiinhi 1 ol tills lihi those 

in In' 1 111 lugid 1.1 1 mile so that tin fust and 

1 1st \\, ,x i ontigiu .us 

/anilmu s l>m I'd* con i-,ts of sec<ial hundreds, 
md ‘■miniums tium unis n* disi s ot pipes tinned 
on mu id, ind inured with Wuoxnlc of mall 
gun si nn tin otln 1 put to_i tin 1 constcutl\tl\, as 
in A nit is jn'i mil pi 111 d niuh 1 pn satire 111 in 
msiilitmu d 1 s tills closid mth briss ends, which 
si 1 vi is tlu pnlis The «li c ti ic toision of the 
pnlis ol this in ingciiunt«is considerable, hut 
tlu stu nnth o! tin < in ant which pisses when the 
links u jointd is mxt to nothing The most 
iiiipmt nit ipphcitmn ol the dry pile is m the 
colt tun non ot avciy ilehimti electrometer, which 
is n mud altii its mvrntoi, Jiohnenbei get'# flcctro- 

II In 

lh Oalinrn Ttough, introduced by CnukahUok, 





is a trough (fig 7) into which rectangular plates of 
copper and zinc, like those of Volta’s pile, are fired. 


t 
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the cells included between each, pair being filled 
with dilute sulphuric acid. The inner surface of 
the trough w costed with an insulating substance. 

Wollaston’t Battery— Each couple of this battery 
(fig, S) is made up of a plate of copper, doubled up so 
as to include a plate of nnt, from 
♦ - which it is kept apart by strips of 

wood. Both faces oi the zinc ore thus 
equally ox posed to chi mu al aiul g,d 
Auc ictinn, a del m 1 >> which the 
quantity of (kitrj.it> is uicioisid 
I'ig 0 sin w. i bnitay of Inc of tin a* 
’Jlie conmetng stups ot nuUd u< 
fixed to i imodcn lod, whnh ollows 
oi tin ill hong lilted 01 low i ml 
tugitlnr At hi n tli^ h ilti 1 y ts put in 

lit ion, tin wliolt is lowaid, and tin 
Inc coupli s m imnu rsisl in hit 
troughs tilled wltli dilute Milpliiuu 
Fig 8 . nid ll of tin u nl to 12 of w itu 1 
\\ hen out ot w lion, Uu w holt i.liltid 
anil fixed 1 >> binding mhw, to tin two uppuitmg 
pillars Winn tin miiuhi l (i pm, 1, sm ill is m 


u 


aro removed, no change taken place till metafile 
connection is established between the cups, and the 
oxygen and hydrogen gradually disappear),'attended 
by an elu tnc current which 

passes from the oxygen to •4***“ 

the hydrogen A\ hen several __k v -VjT 

of these aie put together in 'I 1 ® ' 

a h itton, tlie connoctiou | T 

bang nlw ns ox\gen to 1 

hjilrogin, tln\ can ilccom- j 

]Hise w ltd JI10 most mi 1 0 w 
, port nit fait illustrated by I 
it.lovi’s bittirs is, tint the |i I 
jowgin md Indrogon, liboi [ 

: ited lij gih aim sgiuiy, Ij 

vile n lift to tin mstli on, pin 1 I 

duii 1 un 11 nt tho opposite I 1 QjfC 

1 to tint wlmh sipuatisl #34 dSw, 1 ® 1 

( tin 111 When the poles of PCS FK j 

1 tin (hcomposing biliary | |jj. k’Jr-lfiy 


JL M IW J; J : i 


- -* 


tlie figure, it is of littli umiijiiimt whitlm mu 
laigc tioueli 01 fin sm ill ions In us. 1] 

Hmn ( hallmt In Sun si, up!., tin position 
tlie jilitis ot A\ oil istou » 1 n pn 11 iooiiiI It 
Consists oi asdni pi it., with 1/mi pi di on 1 tin 1 
silk, ki pt sijmiuid f 1 mu it 1 <\ slip .,1 wo id tin 
two /mi platmb ing Ja tiled b\ o 1 i|>lm_, Sun 
arc til us two |Misitm jdaUs to om nigitm m-ti nl 
of two uigltni to (ini po.itlM, is 111 Willis) ms 
couple, and this is found to men ist still imin 
tin: strength 01 tin iurnnt pimhuid Jin sdv 1 

S late is platinise il - tli it is m 11 ml on r witn lim )> 
lvided pi ituinm and this is found to lisun tin 
adlnsion ot the hjdiogui huhhlis to tin p'itc, 
thereliy enatlj irnprinmg tin 1 n tiiuy of tin 
action Sum s luttiiyliu tin "imi xnin b fiu(nt 
as Wollaston's 

Grove's Gris Boltin! — 1 huh itti ry i“ more ink ndi d 
»for uistnii turn tli ui u-i Om ot its ci Us is sin w n 111 
fig 10 Into the two outt r nr 1 Ls ot 1 tliric in ekid 
bottle, two glass tubes hi littid bv nu ins of i orbs 
through whif h th«y pass 1 u lmt tin si tubi s is op. n 
below, and a platinum >vin mb r ' than In rim tic ilk 
above, to which a long strip of pi itiimni is bohh ri < 1 , 
extending nearly to the bottom of tin tubr Little 
cups containing mercury stand at tin upp< r ends of 
these wires Tlie whole ipparilus is idled witii 
slightly acid winter, and t'n poles ot a galvanic 
battery are placed m the littli < ups W nU.r is 
thereby decomposed oxygen forms 111 the one tube 
and hydrogen in the other When the battery wares 


1 1 Win 111 tin imituiy 1 ups, /ffST | I liVflft 

; : hjdiogai is gi\iu oil d tin (j|aji , l 1 j 1 !' i l jjj 

j m dm, md oxM,ai it the |Wjo', ' -|j 

I po itivi pdi aid is oppo l|i itlrji 

,41(1 1 ]< 1 1 1 it it it s ittiut, it is t ' '.''HI 

111 nidi 1 Ui it tin Indio in JljSj | fftlffijj 

j m this 11 1 1011 is po .it ii 1 mil zSdljl t 'V jJ^t Lumi 

tin o\ is 11 in > dm U hi n sKdfi Ejuf W'Hifsisp 

j tin two casts bum by 
'un mi of tin pi iliiium plntm, Jh(t l() 

j 1 g ill mu p 111 by tin 111 

J w li. s, tin 1111 is nl must piocu d oh in all c isos, from 
I tin po dm lo lln in atm within the liquid, and 
| Un 11 ms » i> Is Iwiin tin polls , but this is the 
oppo,iii ot Un din 1 lion ot tin i riginal cunent. 
It 1, tlnii one inimtist tint wluri oxygen or 
Indio sii is it tin it my point in a galvanic 
anmt Un > will find to Hind 1 lounter iiinillt, 
'tins 11 lioil 1 1 1 ilh d qu/ivmir )xil<insntnm This 
mounts lot tin uddai 1 dime oil in strength 
01 ill gdi mu i oiipli 1 wliae iiydrogai is set free 
it tin ingitni plati 'Jlu lnilihli h of the g,as 
idlniuig to tin pi 1U, not onlv Iismii tin Mitf ice of 
1 out ut bitiniii Un pint, nu) flu liquid, hut exirt 
j m 1 1 . < tioniotm Ian loiitiuv to th it of tlu pair, 

1 uul tins goi 1 on null isiug until lln ill tloii liriomoB 
[gnat , lidiiml In ill iiupioi isl tonus of the pair, 
it tint on bin in siunssuv to ulopt Bonn moans 
tn pi i \ ad in i- tin di-oil i 0 mint ot hydrogin at 
tin m^it 11 j il if. and tins h doiu in nil constant 
Until 1 ni hv 1 iii|,lo> mg two Hindi, ltiHb ail oi one. 

1 lln In t know 11 1 oust, mt bitbiiiH aro those of 
liiniill, tiHix, uni Lumen 

I / , , / 

i <? X 


its n i« 12 . 

Damdl s Battery —A cell of this battery is shewn 
in lig 11 , and a section of it in fig, 12 TTie 
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chemical action of Grove's oouplo may he shown in 
the same way as DomeU’s, taking nitric add (NO*) 


containing vessel, is of copper, which serves likewise 
as the negative element of the pair Inside of this 
is another vessel, d, of porous unglazed earthenware 
containing a rod of zinc, s The space between the 
copper and the porous cell is iilled with a solution 
of tne sulphate of coppei, which is kept concentrated 
by crystals of the salt lying on a projecting shelf, n, 
aDd dilute sulphuric and is placed with tbt /im m 
the [Kirous etll When a t itigeut golvanome t, r i, 
lnoluded m the cncuit, tin medic keeqis steadily it 
the same point for hours Th< latumilr of its ution 
is given as follows the porous (ill which kepi, 
the Iliads from mingling, docs not lmulei tin pe-4 ig< 
of the /unent, when tin ileum of Jiydiogtn tint 
would ultimately Ik fnid it tin eoppei n uli t!i 
porous cell, they displaee t!i copjw i m (lit sulpli it, 
of copper, anil coppei unti id ot Jiv<l»<*•'< n i tliiown 
on the copp< i pi it( ’Id'iii i gi iplm 11 pi(>i ut l 
bon of this action, it i* w ■ i s ny to suppose tint tin 
sulphate of toppt i (< ’uO,SO ,) should In n pie si n(. <I 
not as the union of oxide of coppir (t’nO) md 
sulphunc acid (SO,) hut ntuSo, tin iluot imn j 
binution of tin metal (t'u) with i silt i idu d (SO,) 
called sulplimu, uul tint tin dis olulnm ot tin /an ( 

docs not arise from the <h r ompo ition of w iti t hut, disi li ugt _ _ _ 

of the compound of Milphune uul uul w iti l f110) j the plitiumu Pt \0„0 Mt„() |'‘H,S0 4 H,SO*,Zn, 
ri garrlc cl ,is the sulphionnb ot li village n (lls(),| | ,, , n om t t ..q—n 

Tikmg these letters to lepr. s.ut tin mole« ule s, mil “J' 1 > lt " ^ 1 t>U * ° NO ( " (S >„U, 
beginning with tin eopp.i (t’u)ot the ontei mss, I, ■ 1 h'nut gas 'NO,) diseheig.il at the 

anei ending with the /me (/hi) ot the loel we line 



t(t, 1 


Fig 14 


to h< the oxide of Jivponituc uul (NO,) Before 
tin molei ul s st uul thus, ht ginning With 


the arrangeiue nt he tore* disi |i irge, (’eqCuNO^CuSO,, 

| ,i H,S 0 4 ’ll,SO 4 /n met iftir it, CuCu SO,< u 

SO,] 11 !! NO,,If SO,/u 'I lie djschuge, tlleiefon, 
effects a deposition of ( oppe i it the eoppei, uul tin 
formation of milpluounh. of hydtogen if tin porous 
cell, and of sulpluomde of /me it the /me md 
Instead of lijeliogen in its liisient st it, he 1114 
deported at the 1 oppe r, w. h n< e oppu in the s urn 
condition, lmt the gill line pol ms ition c msid h> 
the lattei is i<ly milch lulinor to th it ee suiting 
from the foinui, uul lu ne i II u Mipcnm .betio 
motive’for. e> ot M mull s cell Tin pnious ., II l..< [is I 
tin sulphate of /me fioin n u lung tin e oppe 1 uul j 
thus cihviit.s uiotlui soiiiee ot diiiuuislu d fon t , 
in the one fluid lntt.rv The sulpli iti ot /lneonei 1 
fen Intel, is it si 11 mhpeted to the dee (imposing 1. turn 
of the pilt, and/uu is de posilt d 011 tin e oppi 1 pi it. ' 
thus tending to give a /me /me mst. id o' 1 eopp.i j 
/me pur llu < onshiin v ol 1* inn 11 lutteiy js not | 
uuluilit..1 foi the sulpli iti of /1111 which n suits 
from the letiem heing a hid emnlmtoi oi e le etruitv I 
enfeebles tin’ < in rent J'Voin its gte it pmln > 

gravity, hovve ve 1 it lulls to tin bottom of the nil ! 

and may he utuoud hv 1 siphon, uul replaced b\ 1 
fresh liquid A hattny of l)aun Us cells is put up 1 
111 the usual w iv 

< 7 )oii K Both) 11 eons ids ol plat nuni /uu eouphs 
Fig l'l slievvs 1111 e xeelli nt III nice leu lit lit II, 11 ol 
it The outer eell of gl iss a is tilled with dilute 1 

uulphiu 11 .11 lei (1 ]> Ut (It Ae ul to S of \\ ite r) in vv hie h I 

a cyUndue il pi ite of nil,, ; is mmuesil Insuh ■ 
the /ini is a pueous cell, (/, unit lining lonieiltrittd 1 
mtnc ae id and the plitintua pi it. /> n hw h is bcuit | diffe n nt 
luto th. ioim ot an s (fig 14 ), to me 1. as, its surt ut I 
Glove’s eoui>lt is very inneh supmor 111 pow.i to 1 
any tit the piece (ling, though it is mferur in con j 
-tancy to IHmclls When the poles lie |Oimd I 
sulphate' of /me is fount d m the out. 1 nil, mid 
hypoiutn. uul (NO,) v ipouis u. giv.n oil by tin 1 
iietn. ititl A' tin se vapours *u. lrijuiions to 


llu by pomli u uul gss 'NO,) 

]d itmurti pi ite is ibso l by tin nitiu wid, in 
wlm li it is soluble, so nit thi ]ilit. is leit tree. 
I he (ills ot 1 (hole's ulteiy i. coiincettd With 
the pi it mum ol llu one ■> the /uu ot the othcl 

/tii/m/n hull’li/ i.linse u s 1 . II Ins the Name 
ilu inn il i< turn 11s (tIo.i s tin jil itinuui being 
npluol bv eiihoii linn m two forms of the 
1 .11 tin out invented uul employed by i’lofcsgoi 
bmisin, md gc in idly ulople .1 in Geimiuv, md 
the lnodiln itioei intiodue ( d by' \ 11 In 1 in, g. ntrally 
toinid in i’ngluid uni I 1 uu, 'the Bunsen cell, 
pmpi ily o e tiled, Ills 1 < ulion ivlmdei imincisiel 
111 nittie uul, md tin polo.is till (outlining the 1 


/me uni eulphiuie it id jilmd within it l'ig 15 



1 if 15 


npiisenis 1 lutteiy of tour e, 11s, shewing how the 
IK ir. connected e/ is the eontaming glass » 
viss.l, 1, the cubon eyhndir d, the porous cell, 
md the /uu '1 lie othe r fonn of the Bunsen cell 
is s)k wu in fig 1 (> In it the Name 1 arr tngement is 
idoptid is m Grove’s, cell The latter form of the 
Buns n tell m eonsequetici of tin puponeltranee of 
tin politic, suifaee, gives tin greater ejuantity of 
eleitimtv l’ot tile maniifittiiie of the B unsen. 

( 11 holes 8e'<‘ C’ CHIOS Kite Ll KT1.IC PURPOSES, 


the health when hreatliod for uu tune, the ]>orous _ 

cell is closed with ^ stopper ot wood, to piovcat ] Buns, ti ■. battery, 111 point of cheiiiness, is preferable 
01 lessen their escape', the cinmeetion between to Gion’s, where tin platinum forms an expensive, 
the extiuor and the platinum plate being made bv' item but is inferior to it in ]xjint of compactness." 
a strip of metal p issmg tluxiugh the wood The j In these collides, the platinum and carbon may be 
flUU 4 1 
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replaced l?y iron, wluch is nearly as electro-negative 
ae either in concentrated mtnc acid. In Muller’* 
Physd., the following numbers arc given aa the rel»- 
- turns of the electromotive forces of the different 



couples Bnnsin’s 800 (iron's, 7^0, Dirndls 
470, and W ollastou’s -OS 

Gaji anomhi r s llli tut UK st lfllllbli m 
dcnots of the ntn ngth of tin gihinn <unuit m 
Its powu to difini tin miglutn nu dli, uid to 
effect chumcal d( composition lonnisuit oik oi 
otkei of thi si is tin 1 n t i f i il\ m mu in n 
yoltunitir V m i uutu ^ ih iiionii tu shiuH tin 
strength if tin i mi nit hy th immmt of tin 
difliitinn if the imilli u 1 sinus its dilution 
by tin sviy in win )i it di tli t 1 Ik in mini 
in which i n idl shout 1 turn ulnn influiinid 
bj a null ut is i i“il> lupt in mind by Ani]iri s 
mil S upjioi th (t mmuh i fn/iut of a man to h 

plaitd m the it tint, so that lit cnitnt hull ntn 
htf /ns fut, and l at 1 1 / fit s 1 till nlint In looli 
with Ian fait to tin tin lit, i/s noth p dt ahim/i 
turns to hrt h/l 'iIn d*fluting uirt is Hupposi 1 
ilways to In m tin lnigmln mi milm 1 hi 
AtlaUc Otihvitomtf t n >,d n mi 1 i is usi d i itln i 
simply is a gill in m pi ti ihsi ini tin i a isti uti 
of a i urn lit oi is i mi isiin r if th Htmigths 
ofyviak „unints Whin i n i II n ]lin 1 mi h l 
a stt light win , thrmi_h ultuh i ■ urn ut ji ihsi s it 
deflects to a iirtain i sti nt uid ulnn tin win is 
bmt, mi is also to jiiss Ik li u tin in r dli it dilluts 
still nwri IIum is i im]\ undusti id In in *lu 
above rule Tin snj ] osi d hguri li is to 1< i k 
down to the ini die wIn u in tin npp r wm, tnd 
to look up to it m tin lowir uni, >o that ) is 
left hand is tnim d m different wiys m the two 
positions The an nt m tin uppn and tin Iowa 
wire moyiB in oppo-ati ilnictinns thus i hinging m 
the same w ly is tin figuii , anti tin diflutim 
caused bv both wins is in tin sanu dilution 
By*thus doubling th wn m iloubli tin d< fl< t ting 
force If the wu , in*- ul < t making only on< suili 
circuit lounil tin nudl wm to miki two tin 
force would be again doulhd, mil if si viral, thi 
force (leaving out of .1 eount tin wed iruug of 
the current cansul by tin iddition il win) would 
be increased m proportion If thi circuits of tin 
•wire be so multiplied aa to b rm a coil, this foicc 
would bo enormously mireisid 'Iwo needles, as' 
nearly the. Bani-> as pos-i 1 1 jlu d pudlil to 
each other, with thoir jv It .n p/> >s|l< ways, ni. 
shewn in fig 17, and suspindcl, so as to move 
freely, by a thread without tu i*t Inn i little 
tendency to place them* hes m tin. magnetic 
meridian, for the one would move in a contrary 
■direction to the other If they wtrr exactly of 
the same power, they would remain indifferently 


in any position. They cannot, however, tie so 
accurately paired as this, so that they always take 
up a fixed position, arising from the o»a bamg 
somewhat stronger * 

than the other \ 

This position is 

sometimes in tlie __ j - _ 

nngnitn mi mb in, * ~ 

somi times not, ,u r_ y .t yd\ 

i Hiding as tho Vi- _ s)/f 

needks art 1ms--T_ _ ~ .——y 

or nuni pu'utly jjg if 

lintitnd Smh u 

eimipouud in i dli is inllid aitutir, as it stands 
npiut fiim tin diluting nngintu influence of 
tin i nth ll in ist,itn nudli bo plain'd in a 
toil, is in ii r 17 so that tin lowci needle bo 
witbm tin toil md tin upjur one alwvo > it, 
its ililhitmus will lie Hum ioiisiduiildp than a 
mmpli nudli foi two n isons iu tin fust pi,ice, 
tin piwu wliuli kiijs tin nudli in its fixed 
jositim is hin ill, uid tin in i dli is tonsKpiently 
moii i isily iidlmmid m tin SKond plan, tho 
tom <t tin <oil is ixutid in tin Kami direction 
on two lnidlis insti id ol mu, foi the upjicr 
m i dli b< i ii^ ininh m tin tin uppt i p.u t of tlie 
ml thui tin lowii, is dtllutid aloiii by it, and 
the dilluti n is in tin Mini dim turn is that of the 
low 1 1 n dli \n ist itn nudli so pi mil ill a (Oil 
i onstitiili s hi id iti ihimimitti One of these 
mstiimnnts is iluwn m ii„ IS Bound mi lyory 




* ii 



bobbin AD i i d if fun loppci wm, i art fully 
msiilati d with silk, is wound, its i nds bung con- 
niitid with tin binding xirrws, s v 1 lie istatio 
in < dt is pi ui d m tin tu bhm, wlin h is provided 
w th i min il slit to idinit thi lowir rmdli, and 
i litiitl hlit, lo illow if its on ill d ions, anil is 
Mispi luh d by if or non thn ul to i hook supported 
by i 1 1 iss fi mu ’1 In lipjH i nifilh niovos on 

i givluitid i u< li tin fiuipomiil nudli hang* 

frifli wit n nt I m lung tbf bobbin 'J hi whole is 

meliidi 1 m t 1 1 s c isi, mil rists on a stind, RUp- 

jKitid ly thm if u Hu g si n si Wli* n used, the 
[Nit I lit is fiirni 1 round by tin s n w, Q, until tho 
niidh stuuls it tin. /cri point, md the wires through 
wiufii ihf i urn ut n si nl an fixed to the binding 
sen w i 1 la riumU r i f degrees that the needle 
difiwts may thin bi read off It is manifest that 
on di th t tiou taking plai i, the different portion* of 
the toil are diffeiently situated With,respect to the 
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needle, than when it is at zero, tho deflecting force 
of the coil, therefore, differs with the position of the 
needle, so that the deflections caused, by different 
currents are not in the proportion of the angles 
of deviation, or their functions, up to from 15 ° to 
20 °, it is found for most instruments thit thi 
strength of the current is pioportional to the angle 
of deviation, beyond that, the n lations of stn n <th 
indicated by different anglia must bo ascertained 
experimentally, •winch can be dour with tin ml «i 
a thermo electric pile 

Tangent Oaloanomeh r - ’1 Ins lustrumc nt is slit w n 
in fig 1 ® It consists < ssi ntially of a thick stn[i 
of <op|H i, bmt int tin 
form ol icircli fiommn 
to two fu t in dimu Ui 
w ith i sin ill ma,iu ti 
in i dlt liming on i 
ndu vli 1 mil it its 
until \\ hi n tin in i ill 
is Mil ill i imj ill d w itli 
tli mu it in ty It 
assumed tint tin n i Hi 
in my diuitim it Ins 
liol Is tl i sum h 1 dm 
j isilion ti tin distuib 
in r ] mu i i f tin mu, 

I his hi in, tl i i asi, it 
is i isy to piny i that thi 
•ilxi> )th\ ( j i ui a nti in 
iilntin i in llu ? in / ni 
/ i i ih i 0 I 0 t in 
n n/i i) 11 at // (J 

I 11 ih iil f t/i n II 
'I bus, if tli di ffi i ti m 
l'o t'J i ills l by in uilvinn 

u upli w is 15 mil 1 1 

auotlm GO tin nlitn stun_,thsot flu mi nl 
sent l'j i u h woull In \s tin tin <nt < t 1 1 t tin 
tangent ot bO \i/ is 1 to l 7 1 1 1 m mill i m 

llivur bi illllutul 00", ft i is tin tin nt 1 00 
is inbnittly Ingi, thr stt n„th *1 tin d vivtn., 
cm nut must li infill i til} _,n it i stiin,th mini 
festl} un itfuu dli llu t indent vb me Hutu cm 
consequently In us< I ti tin ism tb (ton e ,t 
turiinlH Om gr< it ahmtigc ittm lin its u > 
is tint tho (Uiimt in ] issin tluon h tb tin 1 
coppir wue, (spnicnits almost no risistm , ml 
consul unit dmnuution of sticngth s > tint it i m 
miusiiri n iurunt without iflntingit 

Volta int hr l Ins w is lin ml l In Tail Ivy foi 
testing thi stieugtk of i ciuicnt Tig 20 sin w.s 
how it may In const luctul 1 wo pi itmum jilatis 
each about lullf i sijinn inch m si/ tn jilunlm 
a bottle containing w itei mlulati I with sulphuru 
acid, the plaits ait soldi 11 1 ti wins which pis 




up through the cork of the bottle, binding screws 
are attached to the upper ends of these wires, a 
glass tube fixed into the cork serves to disoharge 
m 


the gas formed within. When the binding screws 
are connected with the poles of a battery, the water 
m the bottle begins to be decomposed, and hydrogen 
and oxygen rise to the surface. If, now, the outer 
aid of the discharging tube be plaoed in a trough 
of nfhicury (ratreury does not dissolve the gases), 
md a griduated tube (hg SI), likewise filled with 
mniiiry hi placed over it, the combmed gases rue 
; into tin tube, and Uu quantity of ga« given off in 
i go ni U ne uu nnnn i the strength oj the cui renh 
| llu volt mu tn chooses as a test the work which 
tb millut < in actuilly perform, and establishes a 
I urulorni stiulud of comparison The indications 
of tin t ingulf galv inomcti r an comparable only 
with its un but tin (jiimtity of gas discharged 
1 v tin m 11mu tu ionicttd tor pressure nud tem- 
] i it ui is i nn thing quite absolute However, 
tv i ui] n in., thi min ill ms of both instruments 
with ii o ctin i wluii plvml in lhi same circuit, 
an il s hit tm In 1 iiny likewise lie got tor the 
.tin nl s th m mi t i II f u institute, the current 
I „i\ n I } i b itti ty nil nl 1 c,ivi 2 aibii mehes in a 
i mint i sbivvn bv flu voltmut i, Hid ])ioduced 
it tb sum l in i 1 II e ti not 15 in the galvan 

unit i tli i iti i 1 1 2 11 tin tm out of 15 —viz .,2 

til 2 n i iislinf f< i inmcl me ismi ments of 
tin sti n„th oi i ui lints bovviwi taken must bear 

I > e uh otbi r iconstai itio It the ingle of devta- 

tu u tm am ih i mnt vas id", wi li ive therefore 

mil} ti multi] ly 2 bv o tangent of JO to ascci 
Ism tin tnnmnt ot is thit w mid lx liber ittil by 
i iiiiriut i f tb it slru ,tli m i minutt I Ins found, 
vvi 1 now tin nu linn, oi i difleett ill ot J 1 ° ot the 
,il\ mom ti i m ipusti n in v paiietly eomjiuible 

tim iud llu ] 1 iti s 11 tile voltuu tir irncst be 
sin ill fi i wlun tin y u 11141 * small quantity of 

iliitu it v is 1 mid 11 ]i iss with mt ihiomposmg tho 
wit 1 It is i mill il tbit 1 minute quantity of 
tb o\v in linns bin \ul f h> liogen with the 
w it 1 ml ri 111 mu 111 s in lion si tint when viry 
411 it ai 1 in u v is ii pm I tin hydiogen aline o i,ht 
till nu ism d 

iusi 1 vs ts 1 i mi < c 11 km It is found that 
tin diimnsi 11s 1111 1 mPiml ot hubstanecs unbuild 
in Uu 1 limit 1 v 1 is in imp 11 taut mllm Ucc oil the 
stn n th of tin cun nit It is of the gientest 
imp nt mu f 1 it nn tin ulitivc amount ot the 
lesistune 1 line l ly 1 (inductors of various forms 
in l mail nils I hi t host it, invented by Whoat- 
st >m is ,111 iilb unpliytd foi this purpose, and 
for tins ibjeit is lonstuicted bo as to lutroduce 

II withdrivv a 1011 

»i la iblt 1111 unto! 
hi >ldy r< sistin, vv in 
from llu an uit 
without stop] 111 ’ 
tlu eurrait It is 
slu vv 11 m 114 22 

lvvo lylinbrs ( 

< ib mt C liiclus 
in length ind 11 
inch in di imeti r 
in pluicl jiaialhl jr, 22 

to 1 ii h otlu r, both 0 

l)tui4 nimble round their axis One ol them, O', 
is < t hi iss, the other, C, is of well dned wood, 
llu wooden eyluulu has a spiral gioove cut mto 
it miking forty turns to the inch, m which is 
plv * el a tine metallic wue One end of the woo 
is Paul to a brass ring, which is seen tn the 
h41111 it the further end 01 the wooden cylinder, 
and its other end is attached to the nearer end 
inot seen in the figure) of the brass cylinder, C 
'lhe brass rmg just mentioned is connected with 
the binding screw, S, by a strong metal spring 
The further end of the cylinder v, has a «imilar 



I 




. y is. 
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connection "with the binding screw. S', The key, 
H, Star the projecting staple of either cylinder* 
and can consequently turn both. As the brats 
cylinder, O', is turned in the same direction as the 
hands of a watch, it nnoovls the wire from the 
wooden cylinder, C, making it thereby refblve 
XU the same way When tho wooden cylinder is 
( tamed contrary to the hands of a watib, the reverse 
' takes place. The number of revolutions is shewn 
by a scale pl&ced between the two, and the traction 
of a revolution is shewn by a pointer nun mg 
on the graduated un le, 1‘ When the binding 
screws, S and S’, arc included within u cncuit, say 
,S with tho positive, and 8' with the nigvtiic pole, 

* the current passes along tho win, on the wooden 
cylinder, C, till it comes to the point w In i e the w n i 
crosses to the brass cvlmdci, O , it then passi s up 
the eylindet, 0, to tin spring and binding stiiw, 8 
The resistance it encounti is within tin ihLost.it is 
met only in wire, for as soon is it n win s the 1 ngi j 
cylinder, C', the resistance it i ncounti i s up to s' m iv 
be considered as nothing Wlun tin iboost it is to 1 
bo used, the whole ot tin win. is wound on the I 
wooden cylinder, C, the binding hi ii ws mo put Hit i 
the circuit of a constant tell oi billiry limit'with 
a galvanometer, astitn oi t mgeut 11 now, tin 
resistantes of two wnts ,m to lie tistnl tin I 
galvanometer is read hi fort the hist is put m tin j 
circuit After it is lntroilm i d, m < onsiqinmi ot \ 
the increased resistance offnid by it, tin intdh 
fall* batk, aud thm cs niiich ot tin 1 limit it win is 
unwound as will bung the medio hu 1c to its toinui 
plaee Till (juantity of wire thus urnoiliil in tin 
rheostat is shewn by tin stabs uni is mumlistly 
equal in resisting powti to tin intioduud win 
The flint is then rimoiid, tin liituxt it rc id pish d, 
and the set ond win uubided iml the sum un 
winding goes on as be ton lo ti\ mu nit is, ht 
the quantity ot wire unwound m tin hist, i esc lit 
40 inches, and in tht second i isi 00 null's, 10 
inches of the rheostat w ire offer is iniuli usistaim 
to the current^as the first wire and 00 im In s tit it 
as much as the second \V e have thus 40 to 00 is 
the ratio of the risisfarlcts oi tin two win i 'flit 
wire of the rheostat, fiom its Imnttd lmjlli, i m 
only be comparable with sin ill usistuieis mill 
W'hero grt at resistantt s ire to In nit isuitd supph 
mentaly icsistitm t iwli of wins, whose nostiieis 
have been ascirtaimd aie intiodiuid into flu 
circmt, or rtnuni d fiom it, is on usion lupiiics, 
leaving to the rheostat to give, vs it wilt, only tin 
fractional readings This lit mg pit mist tl, it will he 
easily understood how the following it ults have 
been ascertained It is pioved ioi n stint t, tn it 
the resistance* of wires oj tin shim nnttmul, owl 
of dniform thichwss, ate in (lie dm cl mtw of Hint 
lengths, and in the utilise mho of III! m/v<n< i Of thin i 
diameters Thus a win ot i ortun h ngth otbi ; 
twice the resistance of its hilt, tlnne of its thud, 
and *o forth Again, wins of the same metal, wliost 
diameters stand in the latm of 1 2, !, Ac, othr 
resistances w hich stand to each othir as l, J, j n ki , 
therefore, the longer the vine the guater tin 
resistance, the thiehir tht wire tht It sh the resist 
ance. The same holds true of liquids, but not w T itli 
the same exactness For this rc ison, thi Larger the 
plates of a galvanic pan, and the ntarir thiy are 
placed to each other, the hss will be the resistance 
offered to the current by the intervening liquid 
The following table, constructed by Ed Becqueiel, 
gives the specific resistances of some of the mori 
common substances, or tho resistance which a wire 
of them, so to speak, of the same dimensions, offers 
at the temperature 54° F Copper, 1, silver, 0, 
gold, 14, ttnc, 3T, tan, 60, iron, 75*lead, 11 , 
platinum, 11 3; mercury (at 57°), 50 7 For liquids, 


tiie resistances are enormous aa compared with 
the metals With copper at S5F F. m- L itha 
following hquids stand thus. Saturated eoltHion 
of the sulphate of copper, at 48* F, 16,88cffi»f 
ditto ot chloride of sodium at 50 * F>, 2 , 9 ff 5 M 598 $‘' 
sulphate of sun, 15,801,257, sulphnno acid, ddufisS 
to t*,, at 08“ F, 1,0.'12,020 , mtno acid, at 65 ° F*„ 1 
970,000 , distilled water, at 69“ F, (>,754,208,000. 
'The slightest admixture of a foreign metal sitqca 
tbi resist nice veiy deudedly { pir cent of iron in v 
(.oppu wue mm asm tho resistance moie than 25 ; 
per eint It has bum found also that the resist" 
unco ollmd by a wire nit rinses as its temperature 
lisia It n vlmost mulliss to idd, that the 
lomliuting powws ot nut vis up initially as their 
hpiuln iiustmus, the luml resisting being the 
lust loiuliutmg 

Ohm ■. Jaw Tins law is singularly m accordance 
with t\p< mm nld it suits If assumes that the 
ihitio motive lone fm i pvituului galvanu purw 
tons! uit xml th it tin sin ngth ot the nirriutit 
products is (In qinitiiut wlmIi risulls tiom dividing 
it by tin ltsihlnine of tin lUiuit 1 his u sistunou 
uisos fiom two sounis, the hist lit mg tho resist 
un e w ithin tin u 11 oili n tl by the e\i ltingliqunLand 
tin siiond (In intiipolu iisisltmt Hi rejinsent 
tin ili<tiiiuiotivi lotti , /, tin resistance within 
tin i ell, mi, tin nitii pul u lmisluini , anil S, the 
sin ngth n! tin iin>i nt in (In i)U intily of elei trmty 
nlually ti inwnittid, flic stilt mint of the law for 

urn ioiiiiIi > lands thus S - - The npplioa 

1 I y w ‘ 1 

turn ol tin law m i few pirtnular iuses will best 
lllusti iti its mi iiiing H wi mi least tin number 
of < 1 11 s to n wi mi rinse tin ■ lei tronmtivi force n 
times and at tin huik turn we men use tin liquid 
n islinee n turns, for tin t urn nt li ih n turn* as 

V 1 

muili of it to ti ivi 1, tin n 8= , - II tl be 

nl ! to 

sru ill omipmil Willi nl th it is, if tin ixlcllid 
i niim ctnm be iiudi by i hboif elm li will 1 itmiybe 

niglietiil, uni so S , -- , 'Ilus dn ws tint one 
nl i 

nil gnu in (In" tin umst mu s as powoiful a 
iiiiim! is 1 1 uyi bittiiy Iml it n! In small with 
n spilt lo it is in tin mb rjiol u i limit of an 
ih (Inc lih mi Jill liittiry nl m ly la neglected, 


uni ,S -- lliri wi li mi that the energy of the 
m 

iiiriint liurt isis ilindly n the numb i of alls 
Wi in ly li trn liom tin simo tint tin introduiturn 
ot tin tod of long fliin win ol u gdv inomiter into 
siuh i i in nit, nihoduiing but a ioniparativoly 
htii ill mi nasi of nsihtinei, e vusi s n iiiy slight 
diminution oi tin cui nut Ktiinglh It, again, 
wi inireaso tin si a of tin pi iti h of a gilvaluc 
pur n Urnis, tin sit turn of tin hqiud is propoi 
tioiutily nu11 isid, so tliat whilst the* electro¬ 
motive foni reniuns tin sum, tin eill resistance 

e 


rliumiisln s n turn s , then-fori 8 =■ j , or 

l + Vi 


S - If the i xterior resistance is small, 

l + me 


nl may hi negheted, and S _ , and the strength 


is thus shewn to increase n funis These are only 
a very fi w of tin eonelusiona arrived at by this law. 
With the ud of a tangent galvanometer, which 
gives the value of 8 t xpn s»ed in cubic inches of 
voltameter gn, we can easily ascertain the value of 
e and l for any pair By making two observations 
with two wires of known resistance • separately 
included in the circuit, we have two simple 

«W 
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equation* with two unknown quantities, from which 
i and l can be cosily found In doing so, we must 
adopt a unit of resistance, such as that proposal by 
Jacobi—viz, that offeicd by a copper wire 1 mKic 
(30*3 inches) long, and 1 millimetre (•OJff‘1 inch) in 
diameter The resistant r of the liquid of the juii 
would be expressed in units of this, and the electro 
motne force m cubic indies of explosive gas with i 
circuit offering a unit ot resist.uu e 

Tuf Etm rs ot hif Gai v imc Ct rtw vr in iv b< 
classified under physiologic cl mieh'iiie il, ma nils, 
heating, luminous, ami cliiinu il '1 lie me c hunt il 
effects relate to the rrmtinl ittiutum oi icpnlsmn 
of one current to aiiotlm oi to t pert ol itsc It 
These, along with tin magnetic c lb c ts, will In fouml 
treated of tindi r M vc m io I 11 c /1 n 11 v 'I he In it 
mg and luminous i fl> i Is h m In < n p utly disc him d 
linilei 1 'lk ii,ii f ie in lb shell In u only fuitlni 
refer to the hinting of wi><s, and to tin u dv cm< 
spailr The luminous i th ds ot pill one clcitinity 
of Mry high tinsioii will he civcn umhi Ivuu unv 
(’oil The thcinii il i fh c ts Iiim ban di< uli 
lefcrial to, but a iulh i < nnsuU i itum ol t lie -t will 
now be given undu tin hind Eh it roly sis in this 
lutick 

Tin phipmloipi ul tffufs, is shewn by tin coiiynl 
sieuis ot Gvlinni’s tiog pripu itum, win the fust 
obseivul niauib stiticm oi tin cm nut 1‘m,, limbs 
is pi op in d by (1 ilv mi, w In n imhididiu i circuit, 
foim i gulviUKiMopi ot iviissiyi sc nubility, vvluc h 
m ds tin tineit g ilv moim tc r m clc lie u v ot mdn t 
turn Time none picuhnity iii the ii utmn which 
df serves to be noted The limbs e outlet only 
when the e limit is ininpltled md liiolon, mil 
rixnun undisluibeil so long ts tin uiiiint pissis 
ste idtly thrmi'di tin in '1 In inoie tieqtn ntly, tin le 
for*, the e urn lit is stopped mil limwid, tin gn iti i 
IS the physiologic il ifleit 'I In sum Isivpiinniul 
wllem il aim lit is passed through the hum m body 
When tin tnnnnit wins of i lnttiry m littnl 
one by t ich hunt, t \i i jit it consist ot imivIul'i 
nilinhi i ol 11 11s ilmost tin only sinsitiou Ji tt is a 
slight shoik on comphtmg uni hn eking the (limit 
J)u Hois llcnnonil tin giiit uithority on mini d 
deitnaty, states tint tin nuns ot motion ,m 
iltected only by ihuigis m tin i In tin tuisum ot 
the euneiit, whiiins tin iiiiih of sin itum in 
athitnl not only by thi s<, but ilo In the h nly 
contiuuuneot tin mm nt, md th it tin ivntiium 
<if tin hums ibpmditit on tin i h ilia s of ti nsioii 
lnnelses with then tiiquuuy mil siiddinmss 
h'liiUmi il lUitiiuty m this vy ty mu its supmoi 
physiologii d powu to tin uist int un on i uitui, ot 
its disehugi It i, only mimnts ot ,k it tension 
win*)' atleit the oidiiniv hum in nine. Pin 
polls uf a luttny of 'itt him ill all-- eipdih ot 
giving v bidll nit dei tin hgld foi iiistmei mil 
be h enelkil w ithout iiiueli lin oiivmii Hu 'lhisnnv 
be nttubuted partly to the non mud lie ting netiiu i 
of the skm It tin mriait ( nt* i Hu body by • 
cut oi wound,the st ns it ion is ilheted i\iii when 
tin cm rent isweiik The physiologic d • tb e t is dso 
muck heigktmid by moistening the hands with silt 
mil yvata, or by holding metil handles lust* id of 
wires, so as to improve the e emilui ting eouneitioii 
\ not leu muse ot this lnseiisdnlitv in i\ he ittn 
billed to the fait tbit, tin eimeuit is not iistriited, 
as it is m port ot the fiog prep u itum, to the 
in i ye, but pisses thi (High all the conelue tors of 
tin sy htem The nerus ot the painter in bt affected 
by a aery table aim lit, that of sight by one pro 
eliding hum a batteiy of one or two i ells and that 
in let mug by a battery eif some JO tells 'see 
like iKie in, Medical. 

Ihutouj Ljfutg -When a strong current passes 
through thin wires, on intense heat is proanced, 
(a* 


sufficient to bring them to a white heat, and to 
fuse them. This is turned to practical use ut 
exploding gunpowder, in engineering and mining 
operations Tivo wires of a battery placed at a saw 
dist^jpee arc insulated from each other, and their 
ends*which are connected by a fine iron wire, are 
i* ih.d up in a tin cartridge filled with gunpowder, 
mil lud in the rxplodmg charge When all is 
id piste d, the luttny eonne'ction is completed, and 
the nine nt nt eking the mm w ire reel hot, ignites the 
j gimpovidei m the e utndgc, anil that again the 
( ehit.i In thaw i f , ill elingei is avoided. Eapen 
j mi nts on flu hi it mg die eta of the current through 
wins luvi pnu i d Hi it tin hmt (la duped w propor- 
tioni'l In tin hsiJuih of tin iiiiii, anil to the m/uares 
ul tin slii milh of th i un <nt\ and that the strength 
I m Uu i in h nt hi on/ th •uina , any h nr/t/t ofvniemag 
J In liiatifl to tla s tun tn/iiis', 

tiiiliiinii 1 1 — V. In ii the wiles connate'd with 
a powniut _ il\ mi luttny ue hi ought together, 
no i mu nt pi si s ivipt they ue made to touch, 
in in uly o md it tlien sepuitcd, the current 
loutiuiiis with tin i volution of sparks, though 
ti moved tot some distune .laceihi temnd that the 
[mils d| i b illi i y in twelve Groves cr 11 s eoilld be 
brought is ue ii m (Httttlo of m imh without a 
epuk pissing In <i issiol’s w itn flattery of 3320 
will msiil lie d nits, lio' \ or, e spiik pissed when 
tin |iolis wno liinui to 02 of la inch, and 
continued to ilo so iii otcrruptcdly for weeks and 
months to n tin l At In u tin giivame spark is 
<\limned with i nun iscope, it is found that the 
light only ippeiis it the in gativ e pole 

Uiihiili/si i n tli it bi melt of the silence of gal* 
vamnn wImh tie it of tin lues and emielitions of 
i le e tin e he mu it eh i emqiosition Vs this d< eomposi* 
tloil is gene t illy itti mhd b\ ile'etlo i lie nac.il coni- 
binition it is snniitiiius difficult to etistinguish 
ehilrolysi from tin mem gt m rd seibjeet of h'lrctfo- 
himi^iii whnli imbrices ill ehemnil ebangos 
ti suiting in oi from the _ahamc nurent in one 
e isi, lniwivii tin ijipln iteem ot the ttrm is strirtly 
(omit vi/ when eh i (impositions ire effieted by 
di i trode s (poh s,i Asont) whuh arc not attachi-d 
by tin derinnti ot tin e Ice ttolyte (the sulistanee 
iii e ompiise d) disdiugid it tliim Thioughmit the 
iitnli thm li im lx i n fu iptent illusions to electro 
i In nin d i It ingi s, but 
Inn in sli ill elisi eiss 
linue pintle ul uly the 
1 iw s ot e le i tin die mu tl 
eli i (imposition No sub 
stinn is d, nunposi d 
by the ilim ut so long 
is it is HI l solid oi 
g e 11 ms st ite, and it 
must hist lie brought 
to i hi (Hid stite athn 
by bolution in fusion, 

In lore the cm rent lets 
on it The deeompo 
sitnm ot w ite r by 
pi elumm plites is* 
always t iken as the 
tv pi of cleetrohtie 
iition Fig 2 i rcpie 

suits ivery i olive mint 
eppuvtus ten the pen 
post A gl iss basin is 
e i nil so as to admit a 
eoik below, through 
which two wares pass 



h iv ing slips of plfttmmn 
pi ito Vilelored to them 


Fig 23. 


above Two glass tubes, 
open below, are hung over the plates, to hooks 
projecting from m upright support. The bowl is 
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filled with acidulated water, and the tubed, after 
being filled with the same, are inverted, and hung 
with their lower ends enclosing the platen. When 
the wires projecting downwards from the cork are 
4 ' connected With the poles of the battery, hydrogen 
rises from the negative, and oxjgen from the jiositive 
electrode, to fill each its separate tube As the 
decomposition proceeds, twice as inueli hydrogen is 
liberated as oxygen. When the tubes are filled, 
they may be. remov ed and examine d The oxygen 
thus obtamexi smells strongly <af ozone Hyelrogtn 
is here tho type of the mi tnKoi othci electio positive 
substances (eatums), which, dm mg elictiolyma, are 
always disengagid at tin negitnc eUctiodt , and 
oxygen of the salt tadicals, chloimt, mdiue, sulphur, 
Ac, which, bung elutio uegitive (muons), ilw.ays 
appear at the* ltositm noli Honour, tin piojKii 
tious of the volumes of tin two gisi s In mg 111 it ol 
theirchrinie.il combining vidimus, riniinds us that, 
when a body is dieomposul its lompouints m 
always scpaiated m the juopinturns m wlneli tiny 
were united, \ 17, those ot tin lr 1 hi line il t quiv ale ids 
If the tube's ot this ipjiaritus wue ginluitid, d 
would scree foi a eoltumtei II, msti ul ot 0111 
such voltametel mclinhd in tin <11 nut, wt had 
several, wc bhonld lmd tint, whetivei lmount ot 
gas was ljhci iti d in om ot tin si, tin sum mnmnt 
would he libiiatnl in ill, mil tint meh ]>e mb ill of 
the st/v of the plitis, uni uuoilnt ol 11 nl in 
each. We h 1111, the re Ion , tli it the i In mn il powi r 
of the lurrint is the sum it iuij point ol 
the circuit wlnn it is m mile steel II, msti id ot 
two in thin \oltaimtiis 111 tin imuit, wi hul 
one and two di 1 omposing nils ol the lollownu, 
description A test tuln, lining 1 pi itiimin win, 
on wliuh the glass his bun lusid, pissing thiou.h 
the bottom, is jmliilly tillnl with piotoi him nil 
of tin, whuli is kept tils, d by tin In it ol 1 spurt 
lamp The platinum win at the bottom of tin 
tube foims oue ihellodi, md one ihseindnig ti mi 
the top foims the otlm, dipping In low tin iusul 
ihlonile II, then, tins nil hi inelndul in tin 
eliciut along with the voltimilir, md asnuilu 
cell containing fusid ehloinh ot h id, ho th it tin 
current enters the tidies by tin uppu ili<lindis, 
and leavts by tin loeui.tln w it< 1, pi nine hint nit ot 
tin, aud ehlondi of li id, an duomposid simult un 
ously by till euriint pis-ing thnmgh 1 n h In tin 
voltameter, hyeliogt 11 and ovyge n art disi tig igi d , in 
the tubes, nn tallu tin is dipoutid it tin. lowir 
eleitioile of the 0111, and li ul it tin ntlm , whilst 
1 chlorine is hbeiated it tin np|n r elvi trodi s ol b >th 
If,now, the quantity of hydiogi 11, tin, nil li ad thus 
set fieo be weigh'd, it will he Iniiiul tint tin 11 
weights are in the propoition of tin 11 iheiiiu il 
equivalents Fiom such ixponmuts as then, 
Faraday madt tin tint gi md ilcitiulytn genual 
lSatlon to the following c tin t Win it tin miienl 
passes tin Ougll uinmm/ buittni tin tioli/b s, aiintstnnj 
of ton etilliuilcnt of eruh of tlo ilnnmli 1/ hmiuHo 
quantities af tile sejniotul < h no 10 « nj tin Ih eti oli/h 1 
1 are in the some propoilum os thin 1/0 nut nl njui 
valents It is not only 111 nils ixtcioi to tin 
battery that this law holds, hut 111 tho 1 ills of the 
battery itself If the battuy which dinted tin 
above decomposition consist!d of six tells, for carh 
equivalent of hydrogen, tm, and lead separated 
without the battery, one eipnv ilmt of zinc in each 
cell would have been dissolved, and an cejuiv ah nt 
of hydrogen disengaged at each of tin topper plates, 
if the cells were one fluid Tin above law holds 
also for binary compounds, whose elements do not 
stand in the relation of an equivalent.of the one to 
an equivalent of the other, but with this modifioa- 
tum, that 'the,weights of the electro negative ele¬ 
ments alone, separated in the action, are in the ratio 


of their equivalent*. Thus, if the MOtm currant paw 
through two decomposing edit, one ootnMmng, a 
solution of the subchlonoo of copper (Ou»Cft}, opd 
the other of the ohlondu of copper (CuCl), the s 
quantity of cliloi me wall Ihi lUsongnged in both,'te*t 
twice as much coppir is deposited in th® first as ur 
tho second If id there bee'll a sesquichlonde o£ 
copjior ((.’u (’lj) ui the same way foi one equivalent 
of 1 hloi me diseng igcd, there would he $ of an. 
equivalent ot toppu Darnell proved, in exten-> 
sum of Fuiadiy s law, that tin Inniry constituent# 
ol tin oiicdt", billow id the same law as luoary 
ilemeiituv "impounds, lie ahe wml that, it a volta- 
ni(tei,.uul 1 vessel divided into two iornpaitmouts 
by a jimoiis divplirigm both unitaining sulphate 
of soil 1 (N lOSUJ, l>e mil mb il m the smuo circuit, 
altu sunn tnm, tin loiiqmitnnint into whuli tho 
positiv, jiole dips unit uns tn e sulphuric and (HO,), 
md th it tin otln 1 i oiiqiartmint contains fret soda 
(Natl) and tin liviliogm and o\yg»n of the vol 
bumtu, uni tin sod 1 uul milplmui acid of the 
sulphifi nf soili win 11 weighed, st md 111 the latio 
ot tin 11 tin inn il iqim dents 1 he ihcomposition 
line tikiu., ]ilui w is found <0 be tin same 111 all 
smnl u silt* On, 1 tint ot the elc < ninposition 111 
tin ibovi insLiim 1 ,liowevi i.aumed Miignl 11 - neatly 
is nun h osvgiu md liydiogen was di (oiuponeu 
it tin ihitiodi- is 111 tin voltilintei, SO that 
tin <11111 nt ippi md to do double work within the 
nil To leioimt tin this motmilt, fi.iiiiill suggistud 
1 new tin01 v ol osisilt , to which we him almaily 
nhrml m jussmg \eionluig to it, sulphate' of 
sod 1 (\ id SO ,) should not he looked upon as such, 
but is siilphioindi ot Hodurni (N tS 0 4 ), 1 binary salt 
11111111 to tin ihlondi of aodmin (iN d !l) with this 
ilitb 11 in , tli it, 111 tin foi nn r uis,, till salt lilllical 
hidphion (S 0 4 ) w ts 1 (impound, mil m tin litter it 
w s simple (1 I) '1 his hi mg tin i tsi tin pmnary 
st igi of di, 'imposition w ill In , tin tin tal sodium (Nu) 
sit tm it tin uigitm,,md tin Miiphmu (S 0 4 ) at 
tin positiei 1 In tiudi , hut sodium hung highly 
o\id ihh e mnot piiemi its nntillu condition m 
tin pn 1 m 1 ot w ltd it tin 11 Ion diioiyposis the 
w iti i, liking it iim„iii md silting tm its hydto 
gin, so tli it tin liydiog'Ji dots not <01111 dlliftly 
1 10111 cl" I roly tn u tion, but fiom 11 pun ty < lu 111 nal 
n 1010I111 u nt toot ii/ th it of 101 1 n 1) 11 on w iti 1 'Jim 
sulphion fsO,) In, il, s up into snlplmrn aud (NO,), 
wliuli muons ui solution, and ovygm ( 0 ), which 
in ipis 'Ibis 1 n w ot tin mitli 1 applaud to him 
to bo bom, mil by tin f lot th it win n a suriihai salt 
of ih hh oxidtbh until, ttu uilphiti of topjnr, for 
111st 11111, is espos, d to tin sann u turn, iho copper 
ii tains its net din inuilition, and no hydiogen 
eseipis it tin mgitivi ihetiodi , sulphate of 
lopjin (CuOSOj is in this way inori juojierly 
Huiphionidi of coppi 1 ((’uSO,) Sued irly, inti iti of 
soda (NaONOJ i» NaNO,,, intiionidi ol toppu and 
tin liki 11 'inpoijifnui is given t<> ill moults Tins 
vnw ot ttn 1 (imposition of silts mine is ill iln tru¬ 
ly tis to th, ginie gnnril foi null 1, mn li as MIt, 

, Mb. mg 1 mi tal 01 1 Intro positive con 
stitm nt, «md It a hilt ridual, or e h < ti o negative , 
aud tin 1 In t'olytie law might be given tluiR When 
tin soon iimiiit passu tluum/h o serifs of elect? o- 
h/tfs, tlo ti 1 oihts of tin si jhi ratal ehrtro negative rough 
lunitsmi to uuh fitlo 1 os then iliemu.nl iquvuloits 
r Jhi anflreiy of the 1 1 , e tiolytli law is Nomowhat 
comproim-nl ly the fut tbit liquids jKigsess, to a 
ccrtun 1 \tent,the power of conducting, physically, 
chctncity without ih'trolytic action, so that all 
that Jussis in this way is cbemioaUy lost Fortu¬ 
nate lj, the rrror thus introduced is very small, anil 
1 can he thcrefoic practically elmregardcel 

Eiectko HKTALLuncv is tho art of depositing, 
electriHchemically, a coating of metal on a surface 
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prepared to mare it It may be divided into two 
great dmsiona-^electrotype and electro-plating, 
gilding, Stc , the former including all cases where 
tne coating of metal has to be removed from the 
surface on, which it is deposited, and tho latter all 
cases where the coating remains jierm.inently fixed 
Gold, platinum, silver, cempei, nnc, tin, had, cobalt, 
nickel, can bt tie posited eluctrolytically 
Electrotype —the art of copying srals, medal*, 
engraved plates, ornament** &c, by mt uis ol tin 
galvanic current in metal, more tspetidly ttpptr 
The manner in whit h this is done will bt lust 
understood 1>y taking a p it tu ulm instant i Suppoit 
we wish to copy a m il in << ppi 1 in impr* km m < f 
it is first takf n m gutta pt r h t, st ding wax fusil 1 
metal, or otht r snbstxru < i\ bit h taki s, v lu n In itt <1 
a sharp impitssion Wluli th i npimsi n s t\ in 
gutta port ha m still soft st liixut vwin into tin 
Sldo of it A*, gn*tx ]iii<ha is in t i < induct a 
of iketneity it is uiifssui to m ike tin neb < n 
wluth the impussiou is tikm tondiuting , this 
is done by brusbin * it ovu with plumb i_o l>v 
acuntlhair brush flu who is ii< vt attub d ti 
th< /in< polt of i wt ikly tbit^nl limit 11 s ttII, and 
a copjiir pi it* is ittirtud tv i win to tin t ippei 
pole of tin (ill VVbtn tlu nnpitssitn ml tli 
eoppir plate m dijiptd mt > i sitting solution of 
tin snlphati ol toppti tl y lit is tin iu_itn< 
and positivi tlotiodts lb * ppi tf tin soln 
tioli lit 'itis t i deposit llstlf on tlu impitssion 111 t 
at the lili k It uli 1 suitin m tin v minty it tin 
count ctm^ wm then it _,iiluilly i i| < vi i tb 
whole conductin' suifut Vtt* i i < 1 iy oi tw > lie 
impitssion is tikin out and tin t p| r tlt]tsih l 
oil it whu li bis n >v» t i mt 1 it ill x il l\ In ng ))t it 
tan bt t isily iimoud ly in iitin tin | mt tl i 
klllio bt twit u the mijii SI n m 1 lb t l tl tb 
plat) On tin suit tl this pi itt n at tlu i ] j >* i, wt 
lmvc a puft < t (,opv ot tin oti„m tl s il It inn lit 
orcoiu is to bt t il < ii wt m iv jinn 11 d in tlu sum 
way, oi wt mu tiki tlu im hi it ill nul 1 1 \ tb 
ct>pper tin it In tlu htt i tit tlu lu t i isl 
so to s]ic ik, tbit wt t ikt il i i h lut is m it \t 
slit wing tit pit ssious win u tlu mt tl d sluw s ii lu f 
but this is taken as tin niitux foi a si out c <pi 
whith ixwtly itsciublts tin mi mil 1 lu ullitsi n 
bctwtcu the two is hti_,bt uul tiny cm bt easily 
st pat it* d Ltu ci 11 ot 
i li ittc i y is not m tiled 
to cxtitc tlu cuirent 
A gihftnu pm ciu tic 
tu ide out oi tbt otiject 
to bt t o itt tl ind i pit u 
1 1 /im I ig 24 slit ws 
in w tins m iv 1 1 tb in 
1! is a glass vessel 
emtumng sidpbiti of 
ti ppt i , Ah molht r 
mil portt cl on lv by i 
wirt fiimt, uul (tin 
taming iwtak solution 
j*ig 24 of sulphunc aatl Iht 

glass i cssel, A, is w ltli 
out a bottom, lint is closed below In a bladder 
A piece of rinc, Z, is put in the sulphuric acid, and 
a wire, D, contt d with insulating v amish, estab 
lishes a connection between it ancl ths impres¬ 
sion, C, which is laid below tlu bladdei Electro 
type is of the git atest importance m the arts , 
by means of it, engraved topper plites may bt 
multiplied indefinitely so that proof linprt ssions 
need in no r mty, wood tuts can be converted into 
copper, lironres can be copied, and several like 
applications are made of it too numerous to mention 
By connecting a copper plate ready for corrosion 

with the pomtave pole, and making it a positive 
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electrode, it am be etched with mare certainty 
than with the simple acid, and without the acid 
fumes 

hketro plntmq — This is the art of coating the 
baser metals with silver by the galvanic current 
It is one theoretically of great simplicity, bat 
itcpiires in the successful application of it very 
consultrable experience and skill. Articles that 
1 an electro plated art generally made of brass, 
i bronze, copper, or nickel sdver Tho best eleeitro- 
1 [il ited coeds arc of nickel silver When Britannia 
until, mm, zinc, or lead are electroplated, they 
must be hrst electro t opperecl, as silver does not 
ilbtrt to the baic surf ties of these metals Great 
i in is taken hi cleaning the articles previous to 
tb tro pitting fd mysurfiMi impurity would spoil 
,tlu suctiss ot tin opu ttion 1 hey are first boiled 
m e iiistu potash, ti it move any adhering grease, 
tiny ut tlun ltmntrsrd in dilute mtne acid, to dia 
s hi my in t oi -exult tbit may be formed on the 
sui I it i uul tlu v art lastly st ouu d with fine sand. 
JStl it It hi., put, mt i tlu silvering bath, they are 
w isju 1 with mti itt ot meimry, which leaves a 
tbm him til mutiny m tb m which acts as a 
(tint nt lit tw 11 n tbt u tu b and the silver The 
luth w licit tli ekttio pi itm., t iki s place is a large 
tiiMi_,h ol iiitlunw t ot otlui non conduit mg 
substuut If < nti a wt ik solution of cyanide 

if silvti mty unde potmsmm Ajilitcof silvei 
t in* tin | sitivt it ti t tk iml tlic articles to 
b ] 1 dt l iiiing by jnetts ot win to i metal rod 
lym uioss tin ti nigh, constitute the negative 
<1 eti I Winn lb plile is eomitctul with the 
i | j u ii | sitivi j ol of a out oi xnor* eelletl 
I tl mi bittny i ei nlmi'to tin strength rt quntd, 

I ml tin l il is ) mid with the /iui or negative 
| ib <b mi il die impisilnn imiuidi itt ly ensues in 
iln kith tin silv t ot tlu * v mule bt gins to dtpout 
its II <n tin su-.ptml il olijirts, and the eyino^m, 
bin i lit il it the pliti, dissolves it, re formiug the 
i> midi oi silvei \et Hiding tlu u, as the solution 
is vu >k u 11 v t 1 1 1 s 1 1 tb mt tal going to form 
tlu * b< tu t itm it is strengthened by the cyanide 
tl silm lornu tl it tlu pi itt lilt thickness of 
tbt pi itt tit pt mis on tlu time of its jmiaciuon 
1 be <kttin miiuit thus lots w the* carrun ot 
tin liutilitllu pi iti to the objects nmmrsed. In 
tins vv iy failvci bt conns ptrftctly plastic m our 
li m Is Wit m I y this me ms, without mechanical 
(\nlion <i tiu craft of tlu woikman, convert a 
pm i ot s hu of am sh tpt, however irregular, into a 
unilmm j 1 ite which eovi rs, but m no way defaces, ' 
ol ji ct oi tlu most complicated and delicate forms 
When tlu j 1 tie el objuts axe takt n from the bath, 
tin v ip[tw dull ami wluti , the dulness is first 
itm it! bv i smdl (initial luush of brass wire 
dmin by i lithe, md the final polish is given by 
burnishing Tlu pruts ss of electro gilding fs almost 
ult ntn al vv ith that of electro jilatmg Success m 
tithe i is ittained by pi opt t attention po tiie strength 
of the bittiry, tin strength of tho solution, the 
timpiritiut, and the si/e of the positive electrode 
fr V LVF^TON, a city and seaport of the state 
ot levaa, .North America is situated on the north 
i ist ixti unity of Galveston Island, at the opening 
ol the bay of the same name into the Gulf of 
Mexico, lat 29° 18' N, long 04° W W It is the 
1 u gist and most commercial city of Texas Its 
lniLiour, the best m the state has 12 feet of water 
over the bar at low tide. Its streets are straight, 
spicious, and elegant, and its principal buildiisfs 
—the Homan Catholic University of St Mary 1 *, 
the Roman Catholic Cathedral, and the Episcopal 
Church—are large, imposing edifices of bnch in 
the Gothic style. G has also numerous churches, 
a convent of Ursukne nuns, and a number of 
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schools of various kinds. Here nearly all the 
foreign trade of the state is transacted. In 1868, 
61 foreign vessels, of 26,373 tons, entered and 
Cleared the port, but the greater proportion of the 
trade is along the coast In 1856 , the number of 
entrances of coasting vessels was 3594 , 1065 being 
steamers, regular bnes of which ply from this town 
to New York and New Orleans, as well as to 
the south-west towns of Texas The principal 
trade is m shipping cotton, of which from ' 100,000 
to 400,000 hales wcie exported in 1859 Tht 
town has good whaifs, several ship building yards, 
foundries, machine shops, cotton presses, Ac 1 ’opu 
latlon estimated m 1850 at 4177 , in 1859 , at 10,000 
Hie Bay of Gaheston extends northu ml irom the 
city to the mouth of Trinity Kmr, a distinct of 
about 35 mills, and is iiom 12 to 18 nulls bio id 
The island of Gaheston is a long stnp ol low 
lying ground with a mem chvation ot trmn 1 to 
4 feet abovo sea-kvil, uni ih ihout 28 mihs long 
and from to 31 in lies bro id It w is, from 1817 to 

1821, the haunt ol the notorious pirate Lalitti who 
was dislodged in the latti i jt u, and Ins si ttknn ut 
broken up 

OA'LWAY, i munuipil mil piihamentuy 
borough of Inland, a siapoit, and county of itsill, 
stands at the mouth of tlx mu < mill), on tin 
north Bhore of Galway Hi\, r >0 nubs north tioilli 
west from Litnernk, mil 1 10 mdis m st South wi st 
from Dublin It is luult on both subs of tin imr, 
and on two lslunls m its i h linn 1, its puts bung 
united by two hndgis It lsiomuitid with hough 
Comb by a i mil, mil foiins the lummui of thi 
MidlamiGn itYVistcin 1 ! ulw ry \ lim i f nti uni is 
has, with a fiw inti n upturns, nm lor tlx list tom 
years bctwien G and the North Atm m m cobnuts, 
seven days being coiisxkn d tin usual turn fin i 1 m 
passage The old town of G is pooiJy built mcl 
lriegtuar, anil somi of its olili r lionsi slim i smut 
what Spanish appearand which is it count id fm 
by the coinmeiual mtercomsi which it one turn 
subsisted betwem G and Spun To one ot these 
houses, which is, mirbid with t skull and uoss 
bones, a very leraarkiblc story rs ittulxil of i 
mayor of G, Jam, s Lyix )i bit/sti pin n, who, in 
1491 , like Brutus of old, comltmm il his own son 
to death for murder, and in oichr to pnvt ut hi** 
living rescued, actually lausul linn to be hiugid 
from his own window r Ih< new town consists 
of well planned ami spinous stmts, mil is built 
on a using ground, which slopes giuluilly toi aid 
the sea anil thi n\cr The subuibs in manly 
collections of wri tdxd cabins, mliibitul by i 
miserably poor class of people On of tluse 
suburbs, called Claddngb, is mb ilnti cl by fishermen, 
who exclude all strangus fitrni tbeir soentv, and 
marry within their own melt Thi sc hsheimcn 
still speak the Irish language, and the Irish costume 
is gtill worn by the women. '1 hi y annually cb 1 1 a 
‘mayor,’ whose function it is to administer tin 
laws of their fishery’, and to superintend all intern il 
regulations. One of tht pruiupil buildings of G 
is the parish church of 1st Nicholas founded in 1320, 
in connection with which is an ecclesiastical body 
called the Royal College of Galway, consisting of a 
warden and eight vicars chord, who are elected by 
the Protestant members of the corporation In 
the Reman Catholic Church a similar ecclesiastical 
arrangement formerly existed The see of Enoch - 
dune, of which G formed a part, w as umt< tl to 
that of Tuam m 1324 , but in 1484, G was consti¬ 
tuted a wardenahip, with a distinct jurisdiction, 
similar to that of an episcopal sec The warden- 
ship, m later tunes, was held by one of the 
bishops of the neighbouring sees. The right of 
electing tike warden, however, was vested m certain 


Cathohe clans or families «! tin towSt^^Wkes, 
Bodku», Lynches, Frenches, Ac.—who, by^MJjWgus 
local custom weie distributed into 13 tnoei Xras i 
singular system, almost without example & raft ' 
Catholic Church, continued m use until aboftt Ip . 
years ago, when, in 1831, the wardeuthip ' <4 '■ 
G was erected into an epiBOopal Bee, tile bishop 1 
of which is appointed by the same rules which , 
regulate other Episcopal appomtments m Ireland, 4 
Among the otlui edifices are throe monasteries . 
and fm uunntiics, tho Queen’s College, opened 
m 1849, Erasmus Smith’s College, with an endowed , 
income of i.120 a yeai , tho county coip-t- house; ■’ 
1)macks, A.i G lias mimi’rous flour and other i 
mills, also brtworxs, distillc i ies, foundries, Ac., 
cxtiiiMio salmon and sea fishing, a good harbour, 
with disks tbit ulmit consols of 500 tons, and a 
light housi The ivpoiti. consist mainly of corn, 
Horn, luion, fish, kilp, mil marble In 1801, 3C9 
\cHsels, of 98,255 tons, i uteri d anil clean’d tho port, 

G ittuins two numbiis to parliament Pop , 
(181,1) of town, 16,78b, of pnrlxunentury borough, 
24,9‘K) whn h shi ws i du u isi since 1851, of 7001 
in tin fount r, and of 9151, in the 1 ittor 
G w is tiikin by Jin hud eh Jfitrgo m 1232, and 
tlx aimstoi of m my of the hailing families now 
it sulciit in tins cjii u ti r s< ttli il lx n ihout that tune 
J’fotn tlx 1 1th till tlx middle ol tlx 17th c , G 
i out mm d to list ill i omnii 111 il import uu t Dining 
flu latti i pul of tlx 17th < , it sulleicd consider 
ildy lor its idlxremi to tlx loyalist lause la 
Jt, i2 it was tikm by Sir Charles Coote after a 
bloi L uli of M yuil months, and in July 1091, it 
was i ompi lb d to sun, lulu to Gujeral GiukclL 
GALWAY, a nnritime lounty of Ireland, forms 
tlx houtlxrn pen turn of flu provime ot Connaught, 
and i, s (ond in sire of dl tin Irish lountns, Cork 
bung fie Urgist It ih houixlid on tlx E by two 
nuigibh uvi is, tlx* Shannon, and its afllnc.nl the 
Sink mil on the W by tlx Atlantic On an Jt 
Ins m sua of l,5f>6 151 «res, of which the one 
lulf w iriblc, ind Untost the wholi of the u mamder 
nmiiltivatfd Pop (1851) 297,897, (Ihbl) 254,256 
Tho lounty of G is w lined in tlx c 1 st by the 
Sh union, tlx Me k and thin fudirs, and in the 
wist !y Loughs M ihk mil Comb, and by the 
stu am* m,in of tlx in of any gnat importance— 
whnh fill into tlx loughs md into G ilway Bay 
In tlx most south, m portion of thi lounty are tho 
Six vi B night i Mountains, and in tin yveBt are the 
will kuonu'Jwilyi Pins,a striking mountain gioup, 
with i gi neral linght of about, 2000 feit, and tlie 
M inn Tuik mountains, of ibout an ecpid height 
Thiswisbru portion oi the county is c xcic’dingdy 
wild i„d rum in tic . the hills ire si pirated by 
ixtunsfjue glum, mil by secluded and Inniitifiil 
ciuglis Southwest from Lough Corn I, to thi sr i 
is the ihslnct iillul Cimnimara, which lontams 
vast bogs, moors, I iki s, and mor utsi s, and presents 
i pi enh uly 1,1c ik and diearv aspic t Northeast 
of (onm mara is loyn’s Country and south east of 
tt is I ir Conn night, or WcrP rn Connaught The 
coast line is stitid to hi about 100 nnh s in length, 
and tlx shore is much brokm, ami is lrmgffl with 
nurmrems islands On tlx roasts of Connemara 
(Cun nn in nr, ‘bays of the 8( a’) and Tar Connaught, 
there ire more harbours for vessels of large size 
than on any equal i xti ntof roast pcrhajis in Europe. 
Hie cfiirnti is mild, and humid, and in low lying 
localitx \ ih sometimes unhealthy The richest SOU 
occurs in the distrx 1 hi tween the head of Galway 
11 iy and the Shannon Agriculture and fishing ace 
the most general pursuits, kelp is largely manu- 
factureel, al «, woollens, linens, friezes, felt hats, are 
manufactured. Tho lakes and kwghs, as well as 
the coasts of G, are well stocked with fish. The 
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county of G abound* in ancient remains of the 
Oftic as troll as of the English period. Rath* and 
cromlechs are numerous, monastic nuns are found 
m all parts of the county, a very fino specimen of 
this class is that of hnockznoy, near Tnarn, uid 
I there arc no fewer than seven round towers in 
the county G county sends two memlnix to 
parliament. 

GALWAY BAY, an inlet of tin Atlantic ()< < m, 
on the west coast of Ireland, between tin iohuIks 
of Galway ami (lare It is a noble uli< i1 of vv et< i, 
and offers gri at fat llitu s for m extendi d i omnn 111 
Great effsrts have bun mule to obtun a jmblie 
giant for the construe turn of a harboui of nfugt 
and a comp uiy w is foinml in ISIS lor tin i still 
liahineut of the Tr ms itl into p u ket bi rv u i illudid 
to ill the artiilo Gaiwav A suns of inisuluii 
turns, liowevir, Ins hitherto iHuitkil its i Units 
but it is liopul til it its opu.itions will b< li smm ti 
with piatii vigour in I In jin si ut v< u (l%2l 
O B is iO nubs in biigth fium wist to i ist, uul 
lias an nvunge biiadlli ol ibout lit mills At it, 
entrance, and lietwem tin Ninth and South Sounds, 
are the islands of \n in 


GA'LYZIN, or GOI Y/l\, ilso tmjuuifly 
(Jaww, G ii 11/in oi Guiii/in, oni of tin most 
nunurous, poweitul uid distinguishi d Russi ut 
families Itiliimsiti ongiu tioin the Lithu mini 
Jiuiiie Gcililuin, tin fourulii of the 1 igi lloni.iu 
dyiiUHty of mil rs in l’ol vnd, Hung ity and Bolumn 
Among the h iidmg iiumbi rs of tin iinnly miy lx 
miutumul l Tin pnneex Muuui and 111 mi 11 i 
G, Russian eommiudiis mule i VVassih IV , grind 
elllko oi W unn, who we 11 tilt in piisnmis by the 
Bole'S at the b ittlo ol Orsi hi in 1 “il i Itmutii died 
in captivity', mil Mulmlwis only nli ised nth i i 
ContilH'nn lit ol IHyuiis 2 AS Vtsni G, sum inn el 
the Gloat, limn m 1 (> i t, w is the> e oum llloi uni 
favounti' of Sophi i, tin' sisti i ot !’• ti r tin (!r> it, 
and legent dining Ins minoiitv \V issdi w is i m m 
of libeial iultiiu mil uvihsul tistis llisgitvf mu 
was to bung Russia into tout ut with the wist of 
Luro]ie, and to oiicnmngi tin tits mil si nines in 
the native' gymnisio, mil it the mint itsiif IIis 
design to many Sophi i, mil pi mt limise Jl on the 
itussnn throne Iioiumi, nuse iine'd Soplin w is 
placed by hit hi other m 11 (invent, and AVassili w is 
banished to a spot on the Fin/cii Oee in while In 
dual of iHiisun - ? Bows (I , cousin of tin pu 
vious, was 1‘etei thi tlre it’s tutoi, uid uni of the 
admin lstaatois ot the kingdom tlunug the c/irs 
brat journey alnoael 1 lhuiiri <f , ilso i eoiism 
of AVassih’s, w is i distinguished Russian statesm m , 
ambaasneloi it file Tmkish imnt, attmvaids ditee 
tor of tlie impi ml tm me ls mil fill illy he id of the 
reform party of (f ilv /in <ind 1 inlgoi uki,w hu h w isln el 
to himt the absolute uithorityol the e/ai Dimitn s 
plan failed, the two fimilns wcu banished, mil 
I)umtn hunstlf ended lus davs in the dungeons of 
Schlisselburg -5 Mich am (J , bom ibout l(»7f», 
was biothei ol Jhmitri anil one ot tin most elistui 
guished Russian gt'ne'i ils H( w is the lusepirtbk 
compamou ot Filter tlio Gri it in all his campaigns 
Ills most famous achn'vomeut w is the < (inquest ut 
Finland He dud at Moscow, 17k)— b Dimitri G 
horn 1738, went as Russian iimbassulor to Fiance 
in 176.1, and to Holland in 1771 He ehcel m 1803 
He wioti oue' or two books, but hi' owes thi 
pieservatioa of his mme mainly to his wife, the 
■celebrated Amalie, Pkixcesh G , daughter of the 
Prussian general, Count von Sehmettau. This lady 
(liom at Berlin, August 28, 1748) was remarkable 
for her literary culture, her grace and amiability of 
disposition, her sympathetic relations with scholars 
^cets, but, above all, by her ardent pietism, 


which found its most congenial sphere in the mystic 
and venerable sanctities of Roman Catholicism. 
Having separated from her husband, she took up 
her lesidence in Munster, where she gathered round 
her a circle of learned companions Here resided 
fm a longer or shorter tune Von FUrstenborg, 
Goethe, Jacobi and others, but her most attache 
fncmls were Hemsttrbuis and Hamann. 8he is 
tin Diohma to whom the former of these, under 
tin n inn of 1 hold'll, addressed his Lettre mr 
r Uk< unite ( 17 S j) Mu largely contributed to the 
i ohm isinn of ( ount Mollierg anti his family to 
J,oiiciii Catholicism, mil callul forth that excess of 
litigious feeling which for a considerable period 
ihuiitinsul unny milts of Girman soeiety, and 
whuh V’oss so hIi u-ply nprovid in bis Wic ward 
/ nt . Statin i i/ tin Liifuiti (How Frits istolberg 
I>u um aSlm) r lIn I’lmeiss Amalie died August 
21, ISOb (output />( nl win tlit/hi tit n tins item Lehcn 
tin I’in stin Amt’ll' ion (I (Vltinstor, 1828) —7 
JMmijm Akisjiw G, sou of tlu foregoing, was 
honi it the 11 lgm Dti i mbit 22,] 77<) lie became 
i Rom in (‘itliohc in Ins 17 tli m u, shortly after his 
motlit l , uni thiou„h tin intlucnei t\t noted over 
him by a thru il tutoi timing i voyigt to America, 
he n solvid todiMiti hinisilf to tlu piiesthood In 
178) DimiLn Augiistiin wi ouluiuil i pnest in 
tin l mtiil Mill t he bishop ( moll of Bvltimme, 
uul In took liimsill a hk ik iigimi among the 
Allegheny Mountau uPiunsvlv mil whachewas 
known as ‘ l 1 itbi r S mth ’ lint In laid tin fmunla 
turn of i town c v'b tl birntto, which his now a 
popul ition of liOIMI Hi was msttit isrtgards lus 
ptisond moth of lif, hut hbtiil Ml tin highest 
tli gift to otln i t mil in ifltt turn it< mil mdt iatig 
ihli ptstm lit wi oft v minis t ontiovcrsial wniks, 
stout ot wlutli in still lively it nl m tht United 
Mitts AN t may mi ntinn his Ih h lift of Catholic 
I’t tm iji/t s /,< It, i In ti l’i oh stunt 1'/ it ltd, and Ajijn’al 
to tlu Pi oh stunt PnlAn ]h dud at bon tto. May 
(i, ISh) s Pi im i I mini ii (, horn in Pans, 
1801 tmin tl in tint i it>, uul ilttiwuds uttered 
tin' Bus mi iimy fit tiuislitcd into Fiuich 
AA l mgt I s hook on N in them Minna, mil wrote 
vu mti it stun, woil t nt it k il In ]• t nl t tnth jVohs 
it ntt ill n\ ut ISIS (2 vols, J * iris, lSfiJ) He died at 
1’ u is, FA hm uy ISA 1 

GAMA, Don A Asi ti in, the ihsioyeier of the 
militant limit to Iiulii, w is hoin, it is notjirecisely 
known whin, it Sims, ism ill sc ijmrt of Portugal 
lit wis tit sti mini ot in nit it nt f timly, whit h was 
tun supposed to liiu loy il blood in its veins, 
though not legitim itoly At an iaily jicnod, he 
distinguished himself is an intrepid m.inuer, and 
xftu tlu it turn of Birtolommco Jhaz, in 1487, from 
doubling tin Cipi of (.noil Hope, King JoAo, in 
eistmg about fm i pioptr mm to undertake the 
discos uy of .a soutlum pissige to India, fixed on 
G , so gu it was the confidence which lus abilities 
lnspn i d The inti iitions of JoAo woic frustrated by 
tit ith hut his successor, Manoel the Fortunate, 
fitted out four \(,s->tls, manned altogether with 160 
men, uni intrusted them to tlu command of C!, 
pi ('suit mg him it tlu same time with letters to all 
the poti ntatts whom it was tlionght likely' ht might 
uqum to visit unong others, one to the mythical 
I’listoi John,’ then supposed to be reigning in 
spltmlour somewhere m the cist of Africa The 
httk flttt left Lisbon 8th July 1197, bat having 
bei n toimcnted by tempestuous winds almost the 
w hole way, only aimed at the haven now known as 
Table Biy on the 16th of November, where they 
east anchor for a few days. On the 19th November, 
G , atter encountering a aeries of frightful storms, 
uid being obliged to sternly suppress ft mutiny 
among his terrified crew, who wanted him to return 





GAMA GRASS—GAMALIEL. 


to Portugal, sailed round the southern extremity of 
Africa, and touched at a anous places on the hitherto 
unknown eastern coast of Africa. At Melinda, 
where he found the people far more civilised than 
he expected, he obtained the services of a well 
educated pilot, a native of Guzerat, m India, who 
seemed familiar with the astrolabe, the coinpass, 
and quadrant. Under his guidance, Ci nti uck out 
to sea, crossed the Indian Ocean, and armed at I 
Calicut, m India, on the 20th of May 1408 Jlis , 
reception by the ruler of (bihcut (the ‘tnmudii 1 
Rajah,’ or Prince of the Coast, shortened into | 
Zamonn) was not very favour iblc, noi did G ’« 
intercourse with huu substqmntlj nnpiove The 
Arab merchwits naiding thin wen ji dons of flu 
new-comers, who might interfile with then mono 

S of tralln, and mutt d tin. Hindus ngainst them 
ir compile itions also aiose, and tin n suit w is 
that, on his dtpirtuic (! bail to tight bis w ly out 
of the haibour Ratislnd with the discounts 1 
he liatl made, tin I’ortugiusi eommandii now 
turned his tourst liomtw ml, touched at muii! of j 


13 or 14 vessels As he approached the coast of 
India, an unaccountable agitation of the water was 
observed by all There was no Wind to WOm iti 
and the superstitious sailors were greatly alarmed,' 
‘ Why fc ir v ’ said G * the sea trembles before its 
conqueiors ’ His firmness and courage succreded itt 
making Portugal once more lespected in India, but 
while iimam <1 m Ins succi ssful schemes, he WM 
surmised by ileith at Cochin, December 1328. His 
boefy was tointyod to Poitugal and buried with 
groat pomp In tin. rharatter of G , u’Holution was 
found lomluiud with iirndonu and great presence 
of mind II is justice, loyalty, honour, and religious 
ftiwuu distinguished bun abovt most of the great 
nnigdois and conquerors of his turn His d)S* 
to\ay ot a pissage to Indu almost\us m import- 
iiiiit with tin disioMiy ot Amtnn by Columbus, 
wbuli took pi u i only i fcw r viais lietore Consult 
II u los J)irailn ('asfauptda md Lafitau, Hml 
('oiit/u I'm tin/ uni Cooley, 11 i«t Sitn Dincov 
Ills ,ulm\< mi uts aie ilso celebrated by Oamoeus in 

thi Ltisitu/ 


the places be hail pio\ lously visitid, and in Stji 
tember 1499, cast anchor at Lisbon, wbiri In w is 
received with grt it distinction High sounding 
titles were confined on bun Hi w is allowtd 
the l ue pinihgt of pit living Ihni to Ins mum, 
and obtamul i laigt nub mmty lor bis tumble, 
besides certain monoiiohts in the comimrti ibout 
to lie opened with 1 ndi i King M mml inimiili iti ly 
despatched a squwlron of It ships, umln I’nbo 
Alvart7 Cabi d, to inihi, foi the pm post of (stib 
hshuig Portugncsi uttlimints in tbit tountiy In 
this they wtit succtsstul only in i ft w plicts It 
Calicut, forty I’oitugutst, who h id In < n b ft hi laud, 
were, murdertd by tin nittvis lo iMUgi tills 
injury, and, more jiuticululy, to hciuu tin 
Imban Ocean coliuntrcc, tin king fitted out a m w 
squadron of 20 ships, ninth sit sul undci (IS 
command in 1302 This Out liiclnd in sifttj 
the east const of \fnca, founded tin I’ortuginsi 
colonics of Mozambique xml Sofili, wlntli still 
exist, and Billed to di as am on On bis w ij <i 
lapturcd a nchly lath u uni 1 filltd with Musstil 
mans from ill jiarts of Asi i, on tin u w iy to 
Mecca. He bubuouslv sit it on tin , uni tin 
wholo eiciv, amounting to ilmut itOO, wilt bunud| 
or slain, with tin <xuj>ti<m of soiru 20 w oim n | 
and chiklren Whit nlds to tin ti igu thuntil . 


I GAMA C ft ASS ( Tn/tsiiriim ), i genus of Grasses, 

distinguish!ti 1>\ unisiMiiil ttowtis jilntitl in spikes, 
wbuli me firtili it tin biRt, mul bin ion towards 
the extremity the spiki b t« having two glumes and 
about two flouts, tin* li ninlt flouts lmmeiscd in the 
tlmk uul sinuous joints of tin raclns, so that the 
spiki, whin the sei d is i qn mil, jut si uts the apptar- 
uut of a tyliiulrit d boiu Only two sptcies arc 
known, of wbuli /' dmii/loitlt s, tin Gama Grass of 
Mi \» o, distinguish* <1 by having spiki s usually three 
togithn, bis i high repulitum is a buldir grass, 
and is tultis did not only in Mexito, but in the 
1 infill Stilts ot A nil i it i, and now also to some 
t ati lit m I'uropt In fiuiuiablt t ircnmstftnces, it 
yields i nry abundant eiop, and attuns a height tif 
nun oi tin bit, its mot h ues nuasuring six feet 
in length It posBissis whit for some elimites is 
i an ilinost iiiialuablt juojii rty of lit irtng excessive 
j thought without injury It sufh rs Imwcvci, fiom 
1 fiost It sit ms imnuiitly ul ipftd to tbs climate of 
i tlu Austiahiu toloiiits- r IJu olliti spot it s, the 
I (.uni (,i iss of ( uoimi (7’ inoiiontathi/tm), thstin- 
gmsliid by solituj spiki s, is not so ninth esteemed. 

(noil 'bass is sud to dime its nunc from a 
hp iui»1i i’< ntli in in who fust attunj>ted its cultivo- 
tnui m Mt xuo 


of this fcaitul lucidt nt is, tint it net micd through GAM A'LIKL, the Grttk form of the Hebrew 


a mistake G confound. <1 these Asiatic follow t-s n um (ht tub'd (J/// n trnnl/r in (hid , or, Mine 


of the Prophtt with the Moors of Afnii, tin \id so it 'tot/), tin most ulibiittd biarer of which 
hereditary inunus of his nation, and proittiled ms <<unihtl J oi tin Itldtr {linwikni), probably tlie 
to extremities on that assumption On nothing loin mintioiud in flu N. w'l< staim lit (Acts, v 34, 
Cahcut, G , afttr a ib lay of i ti w days, bombaidi il | and \ ui t) Both lurt and in tlm Talmudu al 

the place, dtstroytil i nut of 29 ships, and ctmi i wiitings, In ajip< ars only in Ins i qiacity of a 

pellcd the rajah to contlutlc a pc ice walh siutilik ittacbu of tlu liw, uul a jirotumcut I’huisaic 
mdemmbcation If this ait of vtngtunce or oflmcmhti of tin .Smlitdnm (q v), but of the cir 
puiyshmcnt, executed as it at as with j> udence and | uimstuict s ot his lift, or tin d ito ol lus birth and 

determination, mspued the uatiw s with tear ot tin diatli wi h un nothing fiom tin hi , tlu oulysources 

power of the I'ortugutRi, it toutnhuttd to lonfiimjHt w is tlu son of Isiimon, tlu sum, it may lie 
the alliances madi with si vt i il of tlu nativi jirinets I issumcd, who w is first honoured by tin title of 
So rapid had been G’s jiiocccthngs, tint bt fore the I llalun bur mister)-a mark of distiuttioii after¬ 
close of December 1501, he w is back in Portugal! w aim, bestowtd on (.am ilu 1 bimstlf -and thus 
with 13 richly laden vessiIs He w is not, lmwtier, tbi gnudson of tlu ukbratid Hilltl Whither (as 
again employed foi a jieriod of 20 years and it would would follow from Pcs whim, 88 b) be actually 
appear that Manoel, for some rt aeon or otht i, t uhd jncsid* tl o\* i the S tutudnrn (in tin reigns of J 1 lie- 
pro poriy to appreciate his l rt it scmces Mean- lius, Caligula, and Claudins) or not, certain it is 
whde, the Portuguese conquests in India incieased, that tlu laws and ordinaucis whuh were issued 
and were presided over by live successive viceroys, by that body during his hfe bori tlie stamp of the 
while O was lying inactive at hoirn The fifth of all emorumg humanly and enlightened liberality 
these viceroys, however, was so unfortunate, that which from tlu ‘rtgal’ House of Hillcl was trans- 
Kmg Joao IIL, the successor of Manoel, was com- ferrrd to the •* liool of Ifdlel— principally an opposed 
pcllecl to have recourse to the old hero, and in 1524, to thf partit ulansmg and austere school of Shiuna*, 
beanng the title of viceroy, G set sail once more To the refinement ana erudition hereditary in fan 
for the fr°n a of his former triumphs with a fleet of family—to which, alone, on account of its exalted 
Mt 




GAMB—GAMBLING. 


position, even the otherwise etnotly forbidden study 
of Greek science and philosophy had been allowed 
(of. Derech Eretz, iv)—G appears to hare added 
a rare degree of discretion, and of that practical 
wisdom which betimes revokes or adapts social 
laws, according to the wonts of the common 
wealth. For the benefit of sufferers of all kinds, 
that most stringent law of the limited Habbath 
day's journey was relaxed the licence hitherto 
allowed to the absent husband, of annulling his 
letter of divorce (if ho regretted his rashness), <>v cn 
after its delivery, before any court of two or of 
three men, was abolished (Gittm, .12), whih, on 
the other hand, to prevent confusion, prepense or 
involuntary, the stnctest accuracy with resjwrt 
to the names of thi husband, wife, uid witmssis 
contained in tlicso documents was most rigorously 
enforced Again, the widow was to uccivi hir 
marriage portion (Kctlmba) fiom th< rri dutrant 
heirs, simply on ho assiv nation that shi hid not 
received it during hir hush mil's lib time whili 
fonnerly she had not Iki n pcrmittid to make mtli 
even in the mnttu (Gittm, .it) But no less 
important, uid ti staying at the sami turn, to a 
spirit free from pit judin, in tin otlin law's 
reajHctmg thi licatment of the Gi utiles, winch 
mvy properly be asciibul to O’s influi me, if mdcid 
they wort uot lnaugm.vtid by himself Gintilc and 
Jew, if was enacted, should bmci forth, without 
distinction, bi .allowed the gleanings of tin hirust 
field, even on thi day specially sit isidr to lus 
idol worship, the formir should 1« grie'tid with 
the H dotation of pi ice Of his poor, tin same c ire 
was to be tikin, Ins sick wire to be teuelul, lm 
dead to In burnil, his mimincrs to la eomfoitul 
exactly os if they Islougul to tin Tiwisb mm 
munity (Gittm, 5*1 b,r,i ft , Jcr (litt i fi) —t«.i 
tamly no inem tubute to tin pi me i pic of tin 
equality of tile human race, aud a priotu il i inymg 
Out of Hiller* motto, the wouls of the Scripture 
(Lev xix lb), ‘ And thou slinlt lo\i tliyneighbom 
as thyself’ (ct Sabbath, 30 b 11) '1 In innsuii i itum 
of these and other ltgisliine lets, all tendim 
towards tlmt sen ul improve mint and eonsohdation 
(TikXun //ao/am) wlucliw u>G sawmill mdaiknow 
ledged nun, steins also to sit at ri st tint old and 
barren dispute, whether G , when he lutcrposnl on 
behalf of the apostils, and lefirrul thur nutter to 
God himself, w is secretly a Chiistnn, or whether 
he was ‘a <owardly tyrint, who even sought to 
withhold from them the privilege of martyidom’ 
Tolerant, peaceful, as frti fiom fanaticism on the 
one hand, ns on the othu from partiality for the 
new sect, wduch he sums to have pliceel simply 
on a pir with the many other sects that sprang 
up m those days and dis appeared as quickly ho 
exhorts to long suffering and good w ill on all sides 
Of his relation to St Paul, of the 1 Law ’ ho taught 
him (Acts, xxn 3 ), as well as of the influence which 
lus mind might have txerused our tint of the 
1 apostle of the Gentiles,’ we shall treat under the 
name of tlus latter 

When G died (about seventeen years beforo the 
destruction of the Temple), the glory of the law’ 
was said to have departed, and with lum ‘ died the 
reverence before the law and the pnnty of the 
abstinence' (Pharisaism), (Sota, 49) His memory 
has always been held in the highest honour The 
story of his conversion to Christianity, we need 
scarcely add, is as devoid of any historical foun 
datum as that of the transmission of his bones 
to Pisa. In conclusion, it may be mentioned, that G 
has been placed on the list of Christian Saints, and 
that his day is celebrated on the 3d of August 

GAMB, an heraldio corruption of the French 
word^ambe, the teg See Jambs. 


GAMBA. See Viol m Gamba. 

GA'MBESON, or WAMBEYS, a ward of doubt- 
ful origin, implying a covering far the body, waa 
the name of a thickly quilted tunic stuffed with 
wool, and worn by knights under the hauberk, 
os a pudding for the armour As it yvas sufficiently 
strong to resist ordinary cats, it was sometimes 
worn without other armour The sarcoat was 
also quilted or qamhoised with cotton wool, os in 
that of the Black Pnnco, still hanging above his. 
tomb m Canterbury cathedral 

OA'MP.IA, a river of Western Africa, whoso 
bisin, and that of the Senegal, constitute tho 
rigitm known us Senegambia, enters the Atlantic 
m lat l P 30 N, anil long lb° ,14' W, after an 
t -ttimatcd course of tully 1000 miles It is four 
nub s broad at its mouth having a reach of 
iloubh the width immediately inside It is navi¬ 
gable lm vissels of 150 tons up to Barraconda, a 
town ou its light bank, ibout 200 miles from 
the sea 

GAMBIA, a British settlement occupying the 
banks of the river of the. same name, as far np 
as Birroootidi, though not continuously Tho 
pnntipal station, Bitliurst, is situate el on the island 
of St, Marv at the mouth of the Gambia. Other 
posts irt Port .lame and Port Gioige, the former 
also situited on S Mary's, anil the Litter on 
M leartliy's Island, iSO mihs from the sea Pop. 
of settleinint in 1851, 509), of whom 191 were 
whites Tho ilmn do is compnrvtivoly unhealthy. 
The ixport trule, already consider ible, is steadily 
increasing, comprising chufly wax, hides, ivory, gold 
dust, rui, palm oil, horns, timber, anel ground¬ 
nuts The list named article demo had augmented 
from 10 808 tons value LI30,1%, in 1856, to 15,705 
tons, v due 4.188,464, in 1S58 The foreign com- 
uiiri .0 with France, Gre vt Britain, and the United 
Stitts, lcsputively employs 12,500, 5500, and 
1800 tons lu 1855 there were m this settlement 
seven schools, attended by 1319 pupils. 

GA'MlilElt ISLANDS, v Polynesian group, 
untL r i French piottiterate, in lat 23° 8' S, 
mil long 1)4° 55’ W The} number five larger, 
mil si viral smalhr islands, all of coral formation 
With thi exception of Pitcairn's Island, they alone, 
on the loute between Chili md Tahiti, yield good 
w ati i m sufficient abundance for tho supply of 
shipping 

GA’MBIR or GAMBEER, an astringent sub¬ 
stance resembling Catechu (q v), and used for 
the' some purposes It is one of the most powerful 
of pure asti mgents It is prepared from the leaves 
of the G shrub, Uttrana Gambtr, a native of the 
foist Indies and Malay Archipelago The genus 
b ucaria belongs to the natural order Cinchona cm 
The G sluub is very extensively cultivated m the 
Eastern Aichijiclago, great quantities of G being 
used by the Malays for chewing wnth betel G 
is obtained by boiling or infusing the leaves in 
water, and evaporating either by the heat of a. 
fare or of the sun It is used in Europe both 
m medicine, and extensively in tanning It is 
often called Terra Japomca m commerce. When 
examined by the microscope, it is found to consist 
m great part of a multitude of small crystals of 
cater/unc 

GAMBLING, or GAMING, the art or practice 
of playing a game of hazard, or one depending 
j>artly on skill and partly on hazard, with a view, 
more or less exclusive, to a pecuniary gam. Games 
of this nature were forbidden by the Romans both 
under the Republic and the Empire (Gin. Fkthp. lL 
23, Dig. ix. tit. 5, Cod. m. tit, 43), The ground 
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on which this m done was the tendency ct such 
practices, not to demoralise the populace, but to 
render them effeminate and unmanly Horace 
(Ciwrm. m. 24) complains that youths of condition, 
instead of ruling and hunting, had betaken them- 
selves to illegal games of chance. It belonged to 
the sediles to attend to the pnbbc interest by 
punishing violations of the gaming laws During 
the saturnalia, which was a period of geueral 
licence, theso games were permitted (Martial, iv 
W), and a likt indulgence at other seasons was 
extended to old men both amongst the Greeks 
and Somans (Jump Mid 67 I u\ xi\ 4) Nor 
has this cite been coJttined to utilised nations, 
either in the am lent or the moduli wenlel , Tacitus 
(De Mor fler < 2 ) mentions its tMstenu amongst 
our own birhainn fort lathers, ami it is known 
to prevail amongst m my half utilised and cun 
savage tribes at the pn suit diy In gum d it is 
resorted to as a lifuge igunst tin depussing 
sensations of luiguni and vae im\, svhuh tin v\ mt 
of attive extrtiou eansis in tin minds of those who 
have no inner life , and the classes most addicted to 
it in all count™ s an tin idle and men men of 
business in thur nib hours 

It is rouiaikablt tli it in faigl iml is m liuim , tin 
ground on whuh gunbhng w is lust prohibited w is 
Mot its demur dining, but its i tlcniuutiug inHuuuts 
on tbc community Tin u t i 1 Ituuv "SHI c 'I 
(1541) has in \n w the doulih object of *m untuning 
artillery and d<barring uni iv ful gums’ J!\ ‘ vrtil 
ltry’ appears to In im mt an he i y, and tin m t, 
reciting two otlicrs in tin hum iugn, proi<• ds on 
the pn amble, that the skill ot tin people in this 
martial art ‘is son du iyul, md d uly is like tola 
more and men liunished '1 lie e uisi of this digem 
racy is statsd to have bun tin prutieo unong 
the people ot ‘many and sundry new and <nifty 
games,’ which not only divertid populai attention 
from the moie miiuly and patriotic ait of shooting 
with the bow, but givt list 1 to munlus, loliberies, 
and other felonies 'l’hc ae t then pioeeeils to m tin 
anxious piovisions for tlu it vital of the ut eif 
shooting with yew bows, and toi the ibohtinii eif 
the saielgames— among which ‘ e inling’ is e xpr< sslv 
mentioned —m uiy e omnion house On this u t 
followed 16 f’hailes 11 c 7, ind lArnii, c It, the 
latter eif whuh fled ueei that all bonds, m eithe i 
securities given for roomy won at pin, or menu \ 
lent at the time to play with, should be utterly 
void, and all meirtgige*s oi tin ambiance s of 1 <*ils 
made on the same cemsiele ration should be m lilt 
over to the use of the mortgagor Tins stitnti 
applied to Scotland where the nullity was round tei 
atteset any one holding v Ismd or bill as truste < for 
the winner, hut nut onerous or limit) ltd e endoisrts, 
without neitice of the objeetiem (Hell’s Cum i 
p 28, Shaw’s edition) Snell continued to he the 
statute law till 1S45, when there w is pissed tin 
act 8 and 9 Viet c 106, winch, though it repealed 
the obsolete provisions eif id Henry VI1T and 10 
Charles II c, 7, entirdy affirme d, anel even e vte nded 
the prohibitions of the former enactments agairiRt 
card playing and either games in common bouses, 
and other public places By this statute, also, the 
common law of England was altered, anel wagers, 
which, with some exceptions, had hitherto riten 
considered legal contracts, were declared to lie no 
longer exigible m a court of law This prohibition, 
however, only applies to bets .and wagers made on 
unlawful games In Scotland, an opposite rule had 
been followed, the judges having held, irrespective 
of the character of the game, or of any statutory 
prohibition regarding it, that 1 their proper functions 
were to enforce the rights of parties arising out of 
•enons transactions, sod sot to pay regard to 


qponwmes Ivdiera The partial MsitnihitiQB. which 
has now been effected in tins respect between the 
l»ws of tho two countries, is one the desirableness , 
of which had been pointed out by many aatioe&t l ’ 
English judges, from the tune erf Lord Mansfield 
down to tht passing of the act, and which WAS at , 
last adopted in accordance with the report of a ; 
select committee of the House of Commons in 1844, 
By this statute, it is also provided that cheating at ' 
play shall he punished as obtaining money under 
falst piil<utt<* It also facilitates proceedings, 

against common gmnng houses, by enacting that 
win u ntln 1 tv ldeuue is aw anting, it shall be sufficient 
to pitm Unit the hoUHC or other pluee is kept or 
use (I foi jil iv mg, at any uni iwful game, and that a 
liuik is lime kept by one in more of the players 
tstlusivily ot tho otlieik, or that the chances of 
any glim jiliycd tin mu art not alike favouiable 
to all tin jiliyus, including among the players the 
manage i m uiiniigirs ot thi bank. In oieler to 
e (institute tlu house i common gaming house, it 
is not mcessiry to prove tli it any person found 
pi lying at any ginie was playing for auy money, 
wngir, oj stik, '|)n poliu limy enter the house on 
tlu npoit ot i hupc miteiiileut and tho authority 
of n lommi siomr, without the metsmty of an 
illigition ot two house holders uid ll any cards, 
elli 1 balls, eeiuiite is, t ible s, oi other instruments of 
gimmg bi tnmul in tin house, m about the pierson 
ol my ot those who shall lie found thcrcnii, siull 
elinovirv shill be evidinii against the establish¬ 
ment until tin military lie mailo to appear 
I hose who shill ijipe u m witiusses, further, nro 
pioteitid from the mum ijueni es of having been 
in/igiil m unlaw tul gaming This emu tuitnt does 
not ol mum, apply to tlu playing of games in 
pun ife booms lmitiy foi pur|smes of amusement, 
cyen though i sni l 11 ptiuniary stake should bo 
added to t illume the interest of the pluyus, but 
when, from the he unless of tho stakes, anel tlu 1 
syste untie ami lepcitul i lnunctei oi the playing 
time could hi no question that the crime of 
gimhling was hung committed in point of fact, 
tlu niert e ll tunist mi i of the house hung ill othei 
i < spelts ,i pm lit mu, would not protect tllO 
pliyei from the Ht itutoi y jit n lit u s In ldditiou 
lo tin isc otiragum lit given to gainhhng in Sesot- 
1 mil liy the nib llml bits md m out y gained at 
pliy could not bo in mt red by an ittnul, it was 
also prohibited by stituti 'Ihi ait 1621, c 14, 
enacts that playing in tayerns is jiiohibitoel under 
i pitmniry ju nalty feu tht first nflenee, and a 
loss ol li eiu i tor the Second j’laymg in private 
house s is ilso forhuUltii, if tho master of the house 
do n«it plvy dins act, Mr Bell says, js not m 
tli sui tiuie (Coni i p 28), and the act of Anne, 
e If, in so fir as not le peak el, also tpphes to 
Scotland 

In most ol the slates of Germany, gaming is 
allowed, and tho < stint to whuh it is practised 
at the Germm wate ring ply (s is well known. 
The prunes of tin petty sta‘i« otti n derive a large 
portion of thur u venue from tin tenants of their 
garni'ig istablishmtnts, whoso exclusive privileges 
they gnu mte< Abstiaetsof the laws of different 
countries jG ating to gaming wero prepared by 
■T M Ludlow, JCsei, anel laid liefore tnc select 
committee of the House of Jf ornmons They will 
he found in a condensed him in volume 3 of 
the Political Dictionary of tht Standard Library 
(Jyrlojutdvi. 

GAMBOGF, or CAMBOGE, a gum-resin, used 
m medicine and the arts, brought from the East 
Indies, and believed to 1>e the produce chiefly of 
Camlogia gulta, also known as Hdbradmdtan 
gumboijuAdts, a tree of tha naturil order QttUjjfavs, 

*n . . .. . • ■i i i i iii i .. 'ill, ... . . . . 
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a native of Ceylon, Slam, Cambodia, &r The 
gamboge-tree attain* a height of forty feet, lias 
smooth oval leaves, small polygamous flowers, anil 
clustered succulent fruit The fruit is about two 
inches in diameter, sweet and eatable, and is also 
much used aa an ingredient in sautes When the 



Gamboge [Htlnattendimi gambogiuidt') 

O, back > ltw or n male Bon ur 6, mill \n w of in Uc. flowci 
i, ait anther with ils umbibuitt lid 

hark of the tiee is wound<<1, G t xuji s is i thick 
viscid yillow jiuu, wluch hudius by i vposuii 
to the au \nothu spuusol (In sum gums (f 
pic lotui) ocellis in the JVlyson, and is lnhiud to 
iroduct G of siimlir quditv 1 In (mtst (, tcunts 
renu iSiam - A nu l n an Cl , w hit li is v c i y Mind u, mil 
used foi till saint piuposi s, is obtamul finin I iiinni 
(huanuists, a tici of tin liituiil oidti /li,pniiunf 
a nntm ol Mi\i<o and hunii mi 

G oiiius in loinmtin in fchiit fnims 1 m udh 
or solul n/hmli i v, J in pijiti t» /willin' < i/lt i'l< 11 
and 1 in itilt v ot nnioi plains wimn Tin lust two 
kinds aio tho jmrest Good G contnius ilnmt 70 
ptr tint of nsm mil JO pci tint ot gum tin 
loiuaiudei hung mult lip of woody tilm, fuula, 
and moistuii On tv iporitmg to diyinss the 
ethereal Uxtuie ol tin puie gum ltsm, wt obtain a 
deep oiangt tolomt d or theny ml substuitt, to 
which tin turns i/ciiu/ii,i/ii and <i«mlnitli< acid line 
been applied Its composition is ltpnsmtcd ly 
tho formal i G 40 H ,0,, ai i aiding to Johnston ( l'lal 
Tunis 18 .W) 

As the detuturn ol G m quick medumm dc , is 
occasionally ol gn at mi duo kgil nnpoitauu. (tit itb 
hating often takui piitc in toiisitpiinte ot tin 
adiumistratum ot Monsons pills and wimlu jue 
pupations), we liny mention the following simph 
mode of pioitduie Itigistom portion of tin sus f 
pcctcd substance in ukohul amt uiothii m ttlui J 
In lath cast, if G is picstut, wt obtain an oiangt 
colouieil tmctiue Tlic cthtn d tiuctuic diopped in 
water yields, on the evaluation ol tin etlur, a 
thin blight yGlow him ot gimbogn aud, whith is I 
soluble in caustic potash Ike alcoholic tiucture j 
dropped into watci yncIds a blight, op ique, yellow i 
emulsion, wluch becomes tiaimpareut, ind of i 
deep it'd colout, ou tlio addition ot caustic potash 
On the addition of acitatc ot load to either ot 
these solutions, we have a yellow preupitate of 
gambogiate of lead, similarly, sulphate of copper 
yields a brown, and the salts of iron a dark brown 
«12 


precipitate of the respective gambogiate* of oopper 
and iron 

In doses of a drachm, or even less, G acta as an 
acrid poison, causing extreme vomiting and purging, 
followed by fainting and death. In small doses of 
from one to three grains, combined with aloe* and 
ginger or aromatic powder, it may be given in case 
ot obstinate constipation, in cerebral affections (a* 
apoplexy, or v liert there is an apoplectic tendency), 
in dropsy (especially if connected with hepatio 
ohstnu turn), ind as a remedy for tape worm The 
iihi of G is objection iblt when thire is an irritable 
oi iiitlauun itoiy condition of the stomach or mtes- 
tims, oi a tc iidc m v to abortion, and it is not very 
oftm pn sc tilled by orthodox piactitnmcrs. 

G is ninth used by pnmtcis to pi oduee a beautiful 
yellow colour It is also employed for staining 
wood, and fm linking i gold colomefl lacker for 
bliss it Ins i slnllv ii ictuie, is destitute of 
sim 11 and his m mini tmtc It burns with a 
dtnsi smukt and in my sjuiks 

GAME Certain wild animals ait selected by 
what uc tilled tin genic lives fiom all other ani¬ 
mals, iiul piotdtul, for tilt ixtlusivc benefit of 
those on whose 1 mils tiny ire found Game laws 
of mu kind or anotlm t vast, in ill modern countries, 
and m ment times tin tendimy seems eveiy- 
w hi n to In to ri ili r tin m inure stnngent. In 
am u lit turn <• oui mgs distnigmshod themselves 
by tin scvintv o tht loiist laws, fiom which 
tin modern l hi) liws ait desnnded, but the 
tiown li is now little to do with garni, t vcejit where 
ii it nn mount busts, paiks, aud hee warrens 
in to In lound, md tluwt continue to this day to 
bt pi tub gid pines m many n spots The game 
lews of England, Ini uni, mil Stotluid arc still 
iputi distnn t, md though in tin most nmtciial 
! parts tiny vgut, yet there aic si veral jnculianties 
to hi ittinded to Un English statutes on the 
Mibpit now m foiu au tin G uni Act 1 and 2 
A\ ill It' c IJ, end its innndmcnts, r > and C Will 
It t JO, uul b uni 7 W ill IV c Ol, tin ISight 
l'oichmg \ct ') Gio IV i 00 anil its amend- 
im lit 7 and S \ n t c ‘JO tin Lari uiy Act, 24 and 
25 \nt t 00 tht Huts’ Killing Act, 11 and 12 
tut i JO and the G urn Licenses’Acts, 21 and 24 
tut ( 00, uni J and 0 Vnt c 15 Tbtst, however, 
only coiistitnti the statute I vvv on the subject, and 
time is intirwovtn with them tin common law, 
both ol which nquin to be taken together Our 
jni suit sjiite jni cliulis our giving more than the 
substuici of tht h tiling doctrines on the subject 
Idukstmn laid down the doctrine, that at com¬ 
mon law tht sob light of hunting ami killing game 
btlmigtd to tho uown, and that the subject could 
only cl tun this light by tracing title to the crown 
Tins iloi time Ins howevei, ban clearly shewn to 
be omniums, and Piotcssor Chustian was the first 
to point it out It is now well sittled that at com¬ 
mon 1 iw tin owm i of the soil, oi, if he has granted 
i Itaso without rosining the right, then the lessee 
in ouujuu Ins the right to kill and catch every 
wild mimil that comes on his Linds This is stall 
tin liw but the game laws hm made it necessary 
tint the ovum, or other person having the legal 
iiL,ht 'lull, before doing so, take out a game licence 
—m eithei w mils, jiay u t ix to the state Not only 
is a game licence necessary m all cases, but there 
is i certain season, called the dose season, during 
which it is unlawful foi every person, whether 
h iv mg the legal right or not, to catch or kill game. 
G mio is defined to include the following animals 
only _v ir, hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, 
he vth game, moor-game, black game, and bustard*. 
The close season applies only to the winged game, 
so that hares can be lawfully killed all the year 
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round. But no game must be kiUod on Sundays 
or Christmas-day ; to do so, subjects the offender 
to a penalty of £5 Though the above animals 
alone are game, the game acts also protect certain 
other animals— via, woodcocks, snipes, quads, land¬ 
rails, and conies, that is to say, any person illegally 
trespassing in pursuit of these may be fined £2 
The eggB of game art also protected In general, 
the game laws consist nit rely of a network of 
penalties directed agimst tilt so illegal trespasses, 
sod these nill be more property stated under tht 
head of PoAtiiisu (q v ) Trespasses m the mglit 
tune, in pursuit of game, aie punished more si v ueh 
than those in th< daytime, iml whin tin re art 
several persons at ting togttku t acceding fm, tin 
penalties are mi reastd, and still more so winn the 
poachers are uriutd with dingcwus wt qiuus and 
use violence 

As between landlord viul t( naut, the gent ral rule 
is, tliat, if tht re is no jirovision to the nmtiarj in 
the lease, the tenant Ins tin t vtlusnt right to kill 
tho game, and not the lindloitl, In lit t, tin lunl 
lord, in order to pnstnc the right, must always 
mtrofhnc an txpicss cl mse m tin hist foi Ins 
protection Whtn that is donr, tlun tin tmuit 
may be pumslml likt otiui jk rsons foi jm u lung 
Former!}, it w is aftimptid to jimtut linos igiimst 
poachers hj sitting spring guns md nun ti ips 
and tile English mints \un lmluml to hold this 
to be legal But to put an cml to nil doubt, a 
statute w is passt d, mil is now in fort t, whit h 
expressly prohibits spring ^uhs * v t pt to jimtiit 
dw elhng Insist s ^ I iml 21 Vn t t 100 s il) 

lu oidtr to dist ountt min i jitntbmg gillie is 
declared to hi not ihgtl u tit It of sib i utjit hy 
licensed gann dtihis this lit tuft costs ti 1 lit 
game dealer tan only Inn Ins gum fiom lit tnsttl 
sjKirtsnifii, iml it is in olienii toi my ot tin public 
to buy gairn i xti pt from tin St luinsul dt ib rs or 
to sell gune without a linnet , but sportsnu u ui 
not prohibited fiuin making jut seats of game to 
any jierson 

As regards yam hiatus, thtst in now of two 
kinds one is iiinuil, iml costs 11, tin otlm lists 
about h lit the ye ir, and cost i i2 \ gum kt t jm i s 
lu.enco costs i.2 Hast bcenets aie in 11 s“ uy, not 
merely to kill guru, but dso to kill th'i wo id 
Cocks, snipes, quails, limb ids, md (turn s or i dibits 
An t xemption, linwt vtl, t xists, is n j. nth li ert s md 
rabbits, Whe'll lilt nuoir in eit i iijm i kills tins* oil 
his own cue lose el „iound, eu dirt its another ]nrson 
to do so, in which cist no bttnte is nuts' >i\, 
but this exemption only appln j when tho lands 
arc enclosed or fi need, ind the on tut or oteupni 
has otherwise the ltgil light to kill the hues 
and rabbits No burnt is it quire el for mcitly 
hunting with staglioiinds, grtylumnda, or b* aglcs, 
or killing detr in on* s own perk Moreenti, 
attendants oi fnemls going out with licensed sports 
men, prosulcd these linuly assist ml do not j>liy 
a principal part, do not rt quire a In e nee But in 
all other cases it requires i lit elite not only for 
killing, but loi pursuing game, or tven for lifting 
anti taking away dt id gem* from a highway or 
held. Assessed taxi s must else lit p ud for dogs - 
vw,, for each dog 12* Sc* on the tort going sub 
jects, Paterson’s Gamehnisuf the Umhd Kui'/rlom, 

Tho policy of the gune liws has often been 
questioned Mr Bright obtained a comnutte*e of 
the House of Commons in 1&43, who examinee! the 
Subject These laws aie represented, on the* one 
hand, to be far te>o stringent, to be liaelly admin¬ 
istered by interested justices, and, lastly, to bt 
opposed to the moral sentiments of the lower 
orders, who persist m treating such offences as 
vernal, if not praiseworthy. On the other hand. 


owners of land say that they are entitled to pro¬ 
tection against trespassers, and this Is,, Bje only 
way by which they can be protected, ' * ‘ 

In Scotland, several of the foregoing KtStntW, 
such as the Night Poaching Act and the GsBfte 
Licences’ Act, also apply There is a similar dot M 
to dav poaching -vi/ , 2 and 3 Will IV o 08, and 
as to h ires 11 and 12 Viet c 30 Tho provisions 
in tht English act as to game dealers and the sale 
of game also apply But in .Scotland, not only a 
garni ct rtilii ate but i qualification, is requisite to 
i liable a pt rsnn to slioot, except ho has the permis¬ 
sion ot i qitthind person iso it is in 1 relaud, bub 
nut m Liigltnd In ist-oll ind, the close season 
* bib rs slightly fiom that of England, and bo does 
the definition of gaini Tlie law as between land¬ 
lord and tt n mt is also so far different, that the 
jirosuniptum is tin reverse m Scotland, for i£ 
nothing is snti m the base, the right to file gamo 
bilongs to tin lindloitl, and not to tho tenant; 
V tm tut his also a light of action against the 
lintllonl tm t xcesmv t jin serving, it extraordinary 
lnjuiy is tin nfiy done to bis crops- i right which 
docs not t xist m bug] mil m lielami isce Paterson’s 
(hum hum, 1 1 situ ’h (/mm /(tits 

1 n Irt 1 md tin 1 iw m m trly the s init 1 hi snlistauco 
with th it of England , but tlioic aie distinct statutes 
and minor dill* it tut s as to tin qualification to kill 
yum ih to tlu ihhmtion of game ot tlosc turn, &C. 
Sn Eattison s (hum hue l.t vuigt’s OnM lawn 

GAMMA GAM.ME, <n GAMM1JT, tho name 
gutn to tin system ot iniisitnl notation invented 
by Guido tlu brst noli ol which lit called by the 
(link kttti (iitmm Latit, the whole scalo got 
tlu n mu of (,unun, but it aiti rw lids foil mto 
disusi w itb Guido’s Sulims ition In modem music, 
tin turn is ipplud to tin scab or compass of wind 
instiumt nts 

GA'M HABITS, a gt nun of Crust acta of tho 
St etion Ijth w/ih 
tinitma (q v ) md 
oidtr Am/i/ii/iottu, 
ut wlm Ii tint 

Spt t It S, (/ /III/: r, 

is cxtuimly com 
mmi n sjiimgs and 
ri\ nb t in loit cm, 
jnrtit ill illy where 
dt t lying vt gi t cblt 
niftttt i liis mill 
mul itt d Jt gi tie- 
rilly kt t ps lit u tin 
bottom, swims on 
its mile with a kind 
of prking motion, 
md feeds on dt nl lisle h or any other animal matter 
11 is noun turn a i lilt tl tin Ei call watt r iShrunp 

GAM BUN btc Goujinoov 

GAN1) See (/in m 

GA'NDIi lit lutiful town oi Spain, in the 
pnivinit of Vab ncia, anil 14 miles south south-east 
of tin town of that nunc, stands on the left bank 
of tin Aboy, about two milts from the sea It M 
well built, with struts regular and spacious, is 
stirroundtd with walls and towers, has numerous 
et ch si istit d t tliht rs, and a magnificent ducal palace, 
nd'iintd with gilding and tiruhjon or coloured tiles. 
Its gardens art firtib mil lu sonant beyond desonp- 
turn It las manufactures of luiun, woollen, and 
silken f dines, and a trade in nee, hemp, silk, and 
tiro I >u Pop 6000 

GANDO 1st, A kingdom or empire of Sffdan, 
situated on both Hides of the Niger It is bounded 
on the north-west by the empire of Songhay, and on 

AU 
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the south-east by the empire of S6koto It cod 
sists of the provinces of Western Kebbi, Matin, 
Zabfrma, DGndma, parts of Gunn a, Borgu, aud 
Yoruba, Yafin, and Nfipe The countiy is fertile, 
and the jregetation m many places luxuriant Tht 
principal productions arc the yam, the date, and 
the banana. The inhabitants ore of th< Fiilali 
{q v ) race, and mostly Mohammedans When Dr 
Barth "visited G in 185.3, the monarch or sultan 
"was Khalllu, nephew of the gicat reformer liniiin 
Othman (seo Fujlaii) He is described by th it 
travellor as a ‘ man without energy, ai & most 
inaccessible to a European and a Christian ’—living, 
in fact, m a state ot monkish kc< lusion and < in ploy 
ing i younger brother to ‘ kei p up a i < rtam show of 
imperial dignity’ It is not surprising tint undrr 
such a ruler I)r Barth should imd ‘ most of tin 
provinces plunged into .an abyss of anaifhy’ 2d, 
Oando, a city, and (apitil of tht abovi kingdom : 
lies m a narrow valley, siirromultd md comm indid 
by hiUy chaius ‘It is inttrsi< tid,’ ly s l)i Birth, 
'from north to south by th< lire id md shallow bid 
of a torrent, which exhibit, d (me pistuu gmunds of 
fresh succulent herbag,, wink it was skirtul on 
both sides hy a dense holder of luxuriant \ i g< tation, 
wlmh altogether is niuih mini m tlnspluc th in 
either in Sokoto, or Wiuno, b, mg tmrp iss, d only by 
the fine vegetabli ornament of Kano ’ The rnt, rioi 
of the place is very pleasant and animati d, and th, 
inhabitants are indnsti ious and. sued ssful m th, 
manufuctuic of cotton cloth 

• GANDOLFO Seo Castei Gamjoifo 

GANGA, or SANG GROUSE (Ptnod, s), a genus 
of galhiuutous buds, of tin family Trtiaonula, 
closely allied to grouse and ptirmignn, but distm 
guishcd by a pointed tad The tots arc not fi itlicud 
The spceica aic nativis ihietly of th, v urn puts of 
Asia and of Afrua, aud ar, most ahundmt m arid 
sandy plains Two species, th, Bunded Hand grous, 
[P annanm) and th, I’mtukd Sand giousi (P 
aetanuti ), arc found m the south of I'auopc The 
latter species is uiy abimdant oil tin uul plains of 
Persia In Europe, it is found as fit noitli is th, 
soutli of Fiante, chi, fly in tin sterile Ltnidt , It is 
always to he steu m tho m ai kits of Midud The 
Banded Hand grous, is abund mt on th, v ist stepp, s 
of the south of Russia Tht \frw an sptcios of tins 
genus are often to lit s, on m 1 ugo flocks near places 
to which they r, sort to di ink 

GANGA SAGOR, a low swampy island at the 
mouth of the great western or holnst branch of tho 
Ganges, particularly sacred in tho estimation of 
tho Hindus Multitudes of pilgiims annually resort 
to it, at tho time of fidl moon, in IS o\ ember and 
in January Infanticide formerly took place to a 
vast extent at these festivals, but is now prohibited 
by the Bntish government 

GA'NGES, a river prominent alike in the religion 
and m the geography of tho Fast, divides, at 
least towards the sea, India in its hugest senso 
into the two grand divisions of Iltthe, and Far the > 
Its entire length is more than 1500 miles Its 


of Bengal, on for as Rajmuhal, a distance of about 
400 miles, after which it again proceeds in a south 
eastern direction, and enters the sea through a 
multitudinous delta Por tho purposes of detailed 
description, the Btream, which exhibits such a great 
variety of phases in the different parts of its course 
may bo conveniently broken down into fi’’ ^sec¬ 
tions (1) from its springs to Gangotn, 'w 
Gangotn to Hurd war, (3) from Hnrdw “Ijh 

JisBm 1 a '4) from Allahabad to See* ^ 
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head of the Delta; 0 from Seebgunge, or the head 
of the Delta, to the Bay of Bengal * 

From i is Springs to Gangotn. —The Bhageeretteo, 
Bhagiratlu, or Bhaghrreti, generally regarded as 
the true G, rises m Gurhwiu, near 1st 30* 54' N, 
and long 79“ 7' E, from a snow‘field imbedded 
between three mountains of about 22,000 feet in 
height The actual spot from which it is seen to 
wsui is itself 13,800 feet above the sea After a 
course of ten miles, throughout which the torrent 
is all but inaccessible, it reaches the temple of 
Gangotn, tho first work of man on its banks, at 
an elevation of 10,300 feet, so as to have descended 
ibout 350 feet m a nuk — From Gangotn to Jlmd- 
war - After a run of seven miles, the stream 
is joined on tlie light by the .lahnuvi, consider- 
ibly lirg,r thin itself, in lut 31“ 2 1 N and long 
78" 54' E, and tin united watirs, 13 miles 
further down, lmr>t through tho Himalaya Proper, 
m l»t 30“ 50' N , and long 78“ 45' E , Still 90 
miles lowu, it leitnis the Aluhnanda with a 
voliimo one Half gi eufi r than its own, and here 
it first receives tin name Ganges A distance of 
17 miles more enrnts the still rapid current down 
to Hurdw ir, on th, 'eigc of the great plain of 
Hindustan, at an ,kv ition of 1021 feet, shewing 
i disci ut ot ‘)27(i fiit in 157 nults, oi of nearly 60 
fi 1 1 m a nub —Fron Hurd wo, to Allahabad — This 
pint cm of the rn mi muring 488 miles, and 
tvi.raging a till ot -2 inch,s in a mile, is beset 
almost throughout ny shoals and r tpids It is 
navigibk, howivir for run ci ift the whole way 
to Huulwir, for pissuigo steam,is to withm 100 
links ot the mount uns, md for loaded barges up to 
(’iwnpoit, wlmh is 140 mil,a above Allahabad. 
This 1 ist mtntioned nty etmds at the confluence 
ot tht G and tht Jumna — From Allahabad to 
heehgungi , oi th. In ad of tho Delta —Tins, tho 
longest of the five illusions of the sticum, measutes 
503 nubs in length, and has a fall oi about file 
mill, sm a nnJi .Notwithstanding many shoals, it 
is pru tuablc thionghoul, ,\en m the driest season 
of th, icar, fin \,sstIs drawing fully 18 niches 
About 2Vo miles below Allahabad, the G is joined 
on tho left by the Ghogia, having previously 
leiened the Gumti on the same side, and the 
'Ions aud tho Kuiumnassi on tho right About 
hilfway hi tween Allah ibail and the Ghogra is 
the nty of Benares Between the Ghogra and 
Sec bgungo, the principal iffluciits .ue the Hone on 
the nght, and the Gunduk and the Coosy or Sun 
Kosi, on the It ft Along this entire section, the G 
\ ones largely both in breadth and m depth, accord¬ 
ing to the season of the year and the state of the 
w itu —Fiom beeh/funge, oi the head of the Deltas 
to tht Bait of Bengal —Here the descent, along a line 
of 283 miles, averages about three inches m a mile 
Hitherto swollen by its feeders, the G now begins 
to send off branches, parting ot Seebgunge with 
tho Bhagrutti, and next, 70 nules further down, 
with the Jellmglu, at the town of the same name, 
which, after separate courses of about 120 miles 
each, unite to form the Hoogly of Calcutta. Below 
the point of departure of the Jelhnglu, it throws 
out similar offsets, the Marabhanga, the Gorae, the 
Ckundiu, and the Kirtynassa. Meanwhile, this 
waste towards the nght is in a great measure com¬ 
pensated by affluents on the left, more especially 
by various channels of the Brahmaputra — the two 
gic it net works of waters intertwining themselves ‘ 
together in a manner too complex for delineation, 
and at last indenting a long line of coast with at 
least 20 estuanes The mouth of the Hoogly, the 
most available of all the branches of the G. as the 
means of communicating with the outside world, hi 
an lat 21“ 4tf N, and long 88° E. it the largest 
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skips Teach Diamond Harbour, while Tessas of ooo- 
-sidurable burdeojascend to Chanderaagore. Between 
Ike Hoogly and the G, above the Delta, there are 
'two routes When the water is high, the Bhagruttt! 
sad the JeUinglu afford the requisite faculties, 
but in the dry season, the intercourse » main¬ 
tained by the 8 underbund or Sunder bans Passage, 
a circuitous course to the north-east, which opens 
into the Chundm. 

As a whole, however, the G is incapable of being 
definitely described. It vanes not merely from 
season to season, but also from year to year 
Prom year to year it exchanges old passages for 
new ones, more particularly m the alluvial basin of 
its lower sections Even as far up vs Futtehpore, 
immediately above Allaliab ul, this chaiactiiiatic is 
remarkably exemplified The livei has in this part 
a bed of the average width of fnm miles, within tho 
limits of which it ihanges its course annually, m 
the lapse of four or live years shifting from the^one 
limit to thi other Between season and season, 
again, thi fluctuations aie still more conspicuous 
To take Benare s as m instant e, the strenn langes, 
according to the turn ot tho year fiom 1400 feet to 
3000 feet in breadth, and from 35 ftet to 78 h et m 
depth Lower down, the vicissitude s without In ing 
more striking in themsehts pioduoo rnoio striking 
results About the close of July, a considerable 
proportion ol tbe Delta tin ms an inundation of molt 
than 100 miles iu diameter, presenting nothing to 
the eye but vdligis ami tucs, and eiaft ot every 
sort To prevent oi uutigito this ml, evpcnbivi 
dams have bien tonstiucted, hiving collectively a 
-length oi above 1000 miles 111 * inline mi ot tin 
tides evttmls, it the <by hi won, a distance ot 
240 rules from the hi.c The miniiuum quantity 
of wate r delivered per si <oncl has been (Htunatid 
at 3b,J JO cubic ft 1 1, aud tbt maximum it 404,208 
cubic feet Like .ill nvus that overflow thou 
banks, the G holds in suspt nsion a largo idnux 
tnre of nmd and sand -foi eign eh mails emmeutly 
unfavourable to steam nivigation, as causing quick 
wear and decay of the cocks and valves of the 
engines It has been computed that it delivers, 
on an average, annually into the sea 534,000,000 
tons of solid matter 

Amongst the men which at the (/«««<d and the 
Paurdmt period of India woo held m pteulnr 
Sanctity by the nation, the G —or, as it ih callfd, 
the Guv<)6, (Itmmme)- undoubtedly occupied tin 
foremost lank. In tlie veehc poetry, it is but 
seldom meutioiieel, and win m i u its name o< jtns, 
whether m the hymns of tho litquda ot the 
ritual text of the Yajurvedn, no legendary foet or 
mythical nairative is couni'otcd with it. Xoi does 
the law-book of Menu justify the conclusion that 
its author was acquainted with any of the myths 
which connect this mu iu tin cpn poems aud w 
tho Purknas with tin Pantheon of India. The 
earliest, and by lar the most poetu a 1 legend of the 
G, occurs in that maste'r piece of Sanscrit poetry, 
the RAmAycma We give its snbatame, because it 
explains the principal epithets by winch this river 
is spoken of, or invoked, in aneieut and modem 
Hmdu poctiy, and because it may be Io iked upon 
as the type of the many f iblcs whieh refer to 
tbe purifying and supernaturil properties of its 
waters. There lived, says the Rdm/h/ana, m 
Ayodhyk (the modem Oude), a kmg, by the name 
of Sagara, who had two wives, Kesinl and Sumata , 
but they bore bum no issue. He therefore repaired 
to the Himalaya, and after a hundred years’ severe 
austerities, Bhngu, the saint, became favourable 
to Ins wishes, and granted him posterity Kesinl 
bore hraa a sou, who was named Asamanjas, and 
Snmati brought forth a gourd, whence sprang 


60,000 eons, who m tom became m many harass. 
Asaamnias, however, in growing «p, wasaddieted 
to cruel practices, and was therefore baniflaed 
by bu father from the kingdom. His son was 
Ansumat, who thus became nstr to tbe throne ot 
Ayodhyt Now, it happened that Sagara resolved 
to perform a great horse sacrifice, and in aooeM- 
once with the sacred law, chose for this purpose a 
beautiful lionc, wluoh he confided to the cave Ot 
Ansiuuat But while tlve latter was eugagsd in the 
initiatory rites of the sacrifice, a huge serpent, 
emerged from the soil, and earned off the home to 
i tho infernal regions Theieupon, Sagara, being 
j informed ot the obsti^ekon whioh had befallen his 
! pious uudert iking, ordered lus 00,000 sons 'to 
leeovci the hoist fiom the subterranean rubber. 
These thin set to woik, digging the earth, and 
striking tirroi into all creation Having explored, 

] for many yuus, tht infernal regions, they at last 
| found the sac ml hoise glazing, and watched by a 
fury saint, iu whom they ici-ognised the serpent, tho 
| cause ot then troubles hnriigi d, they attacked him, 

• but the saint, who was no otlni being thnn Vishnu, 

! at once re due t d tin m to ashc s Waiting m vam 
I tor the li turn of his sous N/igara sont his grandson, 
Ansum it, m scare h of the*m aud the sacred horse. 
\nsumat vvi nt, aud hi mu use i*rtamed the fate of his 
jrelitivcs, but when - miudtul of his duties— he 
w esln el to sin inkle < onsi n iti il watt r on their ashes, 
so is to enable tin u souls to 1 me* to heaven, Garuda, 
tbe fold of Vislum and brother of Humati, came »n 
si^lit, mil told Aimum.it that it was improper for 
him to use tirrestnal watei for such a libation, 
j anil th it lie ought to provide the water of tho 
G ingl, the he iv i nly daiuditor of Hnunvat (tbe 
] Himalaya) Ansum it, bowing to the behest of tho 
I king ot buds, we nt home with tin liorso to Sagara , 
aud tin sacrifice bung achieved, Sagara strove to 
cause the dement ol the Gangtt, but all leis devices 
runanie el fi uitU ss, ami aftei .1(1,000 years, he went 
to lu iv eu Noi was Annum,it more successful in 
lus attempt with the msterities he porfnimed for 
the suno purjmsi, nui his son Dwillpa, who, obeying 
the Dw of time, after JO,000 ye ms, went to tho 
heave u of Jnelra Dwillpa hud obtained a son, 

I named Bheigireitha. lie, too, wees eager to obtain 
the di sent of the G iulA mil leaving eomjileted a 
iiouisi it Beviri lustc ntie s, he obtained tho favour 
of Brahman, aim told him he would yield to his 
preiye i-s, pio\ lib el that iSiva conscnti d to receive tho 
I me reel nur ou Ins head, as the oirth would be too 
! fee bin to be ir its fall whin (inning from heaven 
Anil now Bhagiratha n corumi need lus pi nines, 
j until Siva eousinteel, and told tin Gangfl, to descend 
j from lieavin The river obeyed, but, enraged at 
i his command, she assumed a form of immense size, 
laud increased hei celerity, thinking thiiH to carry 
1 him otl to the infernal regions Yet the god 
j becoming awau of he r intentions, caught and 
j cntiuglcd her m lus nutted hair, out of winch she 
I could find no means of extricating herself though 
erring there for many ye ane Nor weiulei she have 
lit ell releascel, had not Bhaghatha, by his renewed 
penance, app< use el the geid, wdiej thou allowed her to 
de bee nil from his head in Hevou streams—Hlkdint, 
l«tv net, and Nalmi.whu h went iastwards, and 8ttA, 
j Sucbakshus, anil Sindhu, which went westwards, 
i whilst the seventh stream followed Bhagiratha 
wherever he proeecdid. Bi/t it so happened that 
the lung on hw journey passed by the hermitage 
of an irascible saint whose name was Jahnu. 
The latter seeing the Gangk overflooding m her 
arrogance the precincts of his sacrificial spot, and 
destroying his sacred vessels, became impatient, and 
drank up all her waters, thereupon all the goda 
became terrified, and promised him that, in {bums, 

tli 
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the Gangft would pay him filial respect, and become two sons. He therefore convoked a council of hie 
his daughter, if he would restore her agam to ministers, when, of a sudden, awnlture and hie 
existence Quieted by tlus promise, Jnhnu then mate flew ihto the hall, to the surprise of the whole 
allowed her to flow out from his car, and there fore assembly Questioned about the purpose of their 
■he is still tolled J&hnavt, or the daughter of Tahnu. visit, they tephed that, having witnessed the evil 
But, because Bhagtratha, by dint of his t vc rtious, luck of the two princes m a former birth, they now- 
enabled bis ancestors, now sprinkled with the I came to rejoice in their happiness The fang’s 
waters of the Gangd, to ascend to heaven, Brahman j curiosity hiving been roused, the male vulture then 
allowed him to consider her as his daughter, w he n< c j said, that m the age called Dw&para, the two pnnees 
Bhe is called Bhflgirath! And she is also i alii cl the li id la cn two men of low caste, called Gara and San- 
river of* the three piths,' hi cause her w it< rs flow I gat i md -when cle id, wt le brought liefore Yama, the 
in heaven, on eirth, and pirvidid tin subti 11 irn m ^ judgi of tin (lead, who sentenced them to be thrown 
regions—Such w the account of the llamAt/nnu, 1 into i fearful hell Tluir lives had indeed been 
ana its substance is r< pc ated by the MnhnUnn atu ' f i witless, no sin had been committed by them, but 
and several of tin i’m'luas, though tiny dilfii m ! whenever they gave alms, tin y dnl not offer them to 
the names of the stre mis formed in lm disuntj i BiAhniini uid thus lobhiug the latter of the 
by the GangH, some (for instinn, tin I h/iiiii uni | p.npeity winch otherwise would liave come to him, 
VAyu PurAnct) ristru ting tluir nuinbu tiom si n n ] the y l«i inn candidates for hell Hi, the vulture. 


to tour, ealleil by tlu Vishnu Put a no Sitl, Alik t had (uiiu to the suno jilut, because., when being a 
naniKl, (Jhakshli, and Bliadi l \ fuitlni deviitmn liolile lVlhmain, Sarv isa, he slighted his parents, 
from the original myth w is i uisul by sictarun Now the pi nod of the lr si rtenee hanug expired, he 


influence, for, white is in tin ItAni'hinna, 


w is nboin is a mi tnbir of the v nlture tribe, which 


Gangd spuugs from tin Hirnu it (Mini il iya), whusi Ms living on thi fit sh of thi elead, whereas they 
dailghtei, thcufoie, stu is, mil whin is hn i plays line mu a couple of lot lists Om t, huwivei, a hum* 
the most jnomiiu lit part in hi 1 disimt to i u-th, , i im irosi imlthnw thi locusts into the Ganges, 
the Vishnu, Put Ana msigns lie 1 snuio to the mil , tin n tlu y dml, but hiving found their death m 


the most piomimnt part in In 1 itisiint to i irtli, ;< im irosi uni tintw thi locusts into the Ganges, 
tho Vishnu Pm Ana msigns he i smmi to the mil. thm tluydinl, but hiving found their death iu 
of the gicat too of V lshiiu’s h ft loot, and allows tin w itu of the met which destroys all guilt, the 


hiva merely to rimvi one of In i brine Ins on Ills si rv u 
head r lhi following pass tgi from tins l’ui'lm eondii 
will shew the 1 lih is of the Vrshnurti Mil on the to the 
history and the jitopcrtns of this mn * Prom that Hrahn 
third rigion ol the atlno plim, 01 seit nl \ islimi, Inch i 


si rv uits of Vishnu i imi with heavenly cliandts to 
conduit thi m to his tom Hiving stayed there up 
to tin i ml ot the third 1 'pa, tiny wire bidden by 
brahmin to enjoy the isilves m the* paradise of 
Inch i md afti r a cert mi tune thi y were reborn m 


proceeds the stu im tint, wislus aw ly all sm, tin t imily ot Manobhdii, ultunitcly to rule his 
the river (blipA, cmliiowiud with tin iiugiunts of lountiy All the lijime ulilussul to the Gauge® 
the nymphs ol heaven, who hive spoil, d m hn mil a runaikable mu oeeuis in the same dm- 
wateis Having lm source in tin mil of tin guat won of tin Purlina Pm Ana —partly allude to tho 
toe of "Vishnua lilt loot llhtuvv (siv i) h m isis j legends mentioned befon or to otln r feats of purili- 
her, and sustains lm it vy and night divoutly on e ilion vvoikc il by tlu sundwatci of this river Its 
Ins head, and tin nee tlu scuu ltislus jnutisi tin iflnuv is ilieimd liowivu, grcitist at the spot 
cxoieiSes ol austouty mini witus, w ic ithin, tin u jwhm tin Guiges joins the \ unuii i, oi lunini, at 
braiclixl locks with hn wivis ’I In cub of tlu | \llahilud md -tin littir mu having previously 
moon, cneompissi il by In t uummlttul c m rt lit, j n imcd the S u isw iti Is low lb lln - whtieiii reality 
derives augmented lustic fiom hi i i out u t J'ailing tin waters ol tin Urn e s u red mi i , meet In some 
fioni on high, is she lssius lunu tin moon, sin it incscnt iturns of ,Sni, tin G mgit is wen in his 


alights on the summit of Mi m, and tin lui Hows to Inn, and tin liur issuing fiom her mouth , she is 


lhc four quarters of the c nth hn its ninlii ition 
The fclltft,, AlaUan iinU, t'hikslni, md >h ulr'l m 


also pit tun <1 as Mom tills m tin 11 twin Pantheon, 
is put ot tlu Ini tin m sailed triad of the rivers 


four brum in s of but one livci, iliv uh il molding to just mini d, whin sin is wluti, and bears the 
the legions tow irds which it jiroi mis Tin In inch fon lie id mailt of Sni, on her light is Haraswatt, 


that is known as AlakanandA was hoini affectum 
ately by Siva, upon his In id, for mmi thin i him 


ml, and with i roll of piper in hn hand, on her 
lilt, Y iniuuft, ns Lakshnu, ilie deity of this liver. 


1 yeais, mil vv is tlu nvi r which l used tube i\ in him , and holding a guide n jar Tho whole 


the sinful sons of Sigai i by washing tin it ashes 
The offuiccs of my miu who bitlns m this mu 
are immediately e vpi itul, and unjnei uh ntul v ntm 


is engendered Its wait is otic ted by sons to tluir of the god of w ir 


lading on i hsh , the lish, tin clothing of tho god- 
ilissis, .and thi glory' inendiug Ilitu heads, being 
of gold Gmgi is ilso consiilticd ns the mother 


aucestois ill futh for lliiti yi us yield lo the litter 
rarclj attunable gi itificatmu Men of the twin 


k Vl.TIKllA. 


GANG Ks (ANAL, i modern unit ition, m soma 
miasuio, ot tin moie auumt works of the kind on 


, ■ , a . j.i , ,i ‘“v ‘ovuv, 'a uuv imnt, am it nt nut ivo vi wic. &mu uu 

horn orders, who olb. saeul.ee in tins me. to the tlu lunm , ( v j ha3 Uo luam object s m view- 
lord of saw dice, IWhottuni, obtun v Win j tlu „ lt ‘ ot t ' ho 1)ovb( aud ^ avoiding of the 
they ilewro either here* or m In iven Mints who dllIuultlcs lu tlu na , w ; tlon of the river above 
are purified fiom all evil by h ithmg in itsi wate.s, Cawnpon. Ixt.mh.ig, on the nght of the Ganges, 

urni u hnim mmi 9 nr* <m Km.i 1. i\ mlmiii e .. .v , . ' 


-day by day sanctifies all beings, mil those who, ullHbl „ tlu> Solaui on perhaps the most magnificent 
ov.-u at a distance of a hundred leagues exclaim „ ( , llc(lua m tlle Mor { d fhvs m , Me * 0 rk, erected 
GangftjGingfl,, atonefi.. the sms committed .limn - , lt a , ost <)f i3lK) ,000, consists of hfteen arches, each 
tlim previous hves How fai the belief exmessed hn a nn of M {eet tllL slmk 20 

in the latter passage wise irrie el at a period prob- lcot bd( , w ' thl , 1)cd of tbo etream, are protected on 
ably succeeding that of the composition of the hlde st the {orco of the current bv 

Vixhnu PitiAna may beseenlroui a legend which mgemously compacted masses of pdes and stones. 
OLtiu-s m the A nuAi/ogasdm, the sixth division of A „ 

tho Pmlma PmAna This Purilua relates that a ^ GANGLION, in Anatomy See Brain and 
king, Mauobhadra, having grown old and weak, Nekvous Svsrsat . 

resolved upon dividing his kingdom between his GANCO'TRI, a temple erected on the highest 
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accessible spot oa the Gances (q v), about 10,000 
feet above the level of the sea, stands on the 
right bank of the nver, here called the Bhagirathi, 
about ten miles from its source Immediately in 
front, the stream expands into a small bay, which 
is subdivided into pools, taking their names respec¬ 
tively from Brahma, Vishnu, and other gods of the 
native mythology Though the water is specially 
sacred, and ablution peculiarly efficacious, yet, from 
various causes, the pilgrims oil by no meins mune 
rous Besides the length and ruggednews of the 
journey, and the difficulty of procuring subsistence 
by the way, there is no iccommudatton for visitors, 
the only dwelling house in the locality In mg occu 

C by the officiating Brihm iris Superstition, 
ever, has found a itrucdy m the exportation ot 
flasks of the holy element, sealed by tin attendant 
pnests 


GA'NGRENE the loss of v ttality in a part of the 
living body, wliethir cvtirml or internal, the pait 
becoming often, in the first instmce, moio or less 
ml, hot, and painful, thin livid, and finally duh 
and discoloured, black 01 olive green, according to 
circumstine t s, and putn m i nt atti 1 wln< li i si par 
ation takes piaci g) iduvlly Iwtwuu tin living mil 
dead parts, ind if the patient suivive the clism 
gamstd and life It ss tixturt is tliiown off, md tin 
part hods by tin form ition of i t icatiix (q v ) or 
star, indicating tin loss ot suited uuc (.mgrim is 
an oceasuunl consequent! ot liiflaiiun itimi (q v), 
but is often dso dttt 1 mintd by mini speetln c.iiirik, 
such ns Typhus Fuel ot LiysiptUs (<j v ) sorm 
tunes, also, by tin at turn of poisons on the svstein, 
and not imfriqut ntly l>y tbst ise in obstnutnm t>( 
the arttrus of ipirt This 1 ist is t h|h 11 illy tin t iso 
in the font! talk d semlt gingicin (< uigum admits 
only to a slight (\ttiit of im the il tu itnn nt but 
there is somtUnits i niussity for surgieil inter 
ferenet, to prestive a useful stump, oi to oust 
bktding Genet dl\ spt iking the stii ugth mu t bt 
maintained by i monishing but not too stunuUting 
diet, and the part tiit tally pi lsi rvtcl from t xtu u el 
injury, and from changes of tempt lature 

GA'NGWAY (Si\on, tin intranet to i 

ship There is i gingway out uh suit t onsisting 
of steps or th its n uleti to flu pi inks of tin 
Side, up which, by aid of i nipt, it is net essiry to 
climb When, howevtr, i vtsstl is m liuboui, a 
portable flight of st< pa, tdlid m it tom mod it ion- 
ladder, is usually hoisted out, by which llu aHimt 
is suflicieatly t tsy 

GAN IIWITY, or NG VN HOT,It one of the im 
eastern provinces of Chun 1‘iopci It is intersected 
by the Vang tzi knug, on which river i‘s capital, 
Gan king foo, is situitul In tin south easttin 
parts of the provitKt aie ome t xtensivt tea pi into 
tions, anil it also product s lit t gr tin, and a limited 
quantity of silk l’op according to tho census of 
18^2,34,168,059, irea 48,401 square milt s 


GANJA'M, a town in the sub presidency of 
Madras, stands on tin htt hank of the Hosikoila, 
immediately above its entnnot into the Bay of 
Bengal, in lit 19“ 23' N , ind long 85“ T E. it 
was once the capital ot tin tbstnet of its own 
name, and was remarkable for its fine buddings 
But m 1815, when the town was visited by deadly 
fevers and agues, all the pubht establishments 
were removea to Chicatoh (q v), the fort and 
cantonments gradually fell into rum, and the place 
sank into decay 

GAN JAM, the district mentioned in the pre¬ 
ceding article, lies on the north west coast of tho 
Bay or Bengal, immediately to the south of Cuttack, 
stretching in N lat. from 18“ 1J to 19° 52', and in 
E. long, from 83“ 5C to 85° 15', and containing 6400 


square miles, and 926,930 inhabitants. The chief 
products are nee, maize, sugar-canes, millet, pulse, 
oil'Seeds, wax, gums, dye stuffs, and arrowroot* On 
tho northern iwundary is the salt-lake wn, 
42 miles long, 16 broad, and only 6 feet deep. The 
oountry does not offer a single haven to ships of 
any burden Small vessels, however, may enter the 
Hosikoila. 

GANJEH See Eu/xhkiopoi. 

GANN AT, a town of France, m tho department 
of \lhor, is ph isantly situattd on tho Andelot, a 
tiibutaty of tlio Mbit, amid lulls covertd With 
\ ines uiel finibt l tri is, 34 miles soulh south west of 
Mouhns hi forint i times it was fortified by watts 
anti elite lies, tin litter being supplied with water* 
by tlu htieim nn whuh tin town stauds G has 
tinucrits mil In tw cries, and a trade m corn, wme, 
ami uittli Pop 5066 

GANNRT {SiiIn) a genus of web footed birds, 
of the fwilly Pihuiinihi , having a long, strong, 
lonu tl lull, tin laet ami throat naked, the feet, 
with four tuts, thioo btforo and one behind, all 
unite tl by thi wtb Tu this gums tho Booby (q v ) 
Ik longs Anotliii spines is the Common G, or 
Sol an Guosi (.S JJavittiw), a bud which breeds on 



Common G mm t, or S ( ,Lin Goose (Suhi Iltmava) 


insular locks in tbt northern at is, and migrates in 
wmlii to w irim r mil tven tropical rigions Tlio 
name .So htt or Snlnnrl Goohi is from Notent, an old 
n nut of tin English Channel The entire length of 
tin G is .bout thru ft it, its genual colom nulk- 
whiti, tin crown and luck of 1 lit hi ml pile vtllow, 
tlu unill ft tthtis t.f tht wings blitk The G lays 
i sually a single egg, of a eh dky white colour, the 
young bud wht n nt wly li iti hctl, li is i tiakid bluiHh- 
1.1 lek skin, but soon lit* nines tovutil with a thick 
while down so tint it restmbks a [Hiii'dir puff, 
m j, miss of tottoii, mil winn the trut feathers 
appear, tiny ite bl.uk, with lints and spots of 
dull wbiti, so that the plumage of the young is 
verv unlike that of tlu nnturi bird The G is 
long lived, anil takes about four years to come to 
maturity Its motions on land are very awkward , 
but it is a bird of vtry powerful wing and graceful 
flight It extends its flight to 'jn-cat distances from 
the loeks which it inhabits, pursuing shoals ehiofly 
of such fish as swim ru ir the surface, particularly 
herring, pilchards, anil cithers of the H«ne family. 
The pn sente of a shoal of pilchards often becomes 
known to the Cornwall fishermen from the attend¬ 
ant gannets The G may often be seen sailing in 
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the air, when suddenly, seeing a fish, it falls, with 
unerring precision, perpendicularly upon it Gannets 
are aotnetunet taken by means of a board with a fish 
fastened to its upper surface, made to float a little 
beneath the surface of the water, the force with 
which the bird falls being sufficient to drive its 
sharp bill through the board, from which it cannot 
draw it back Lundy Wo, the Bass Ilock, Ailsa, 
St Kilda, and Suhskorry, are the most celebrated 
British breeding places of gannets Tho number 
of gannets that annually v nut the Bass Rock in 
the Firth of Forth is estimated at neatly twe nty 
thousand. The young are killed chiefly lor tin 
sake of their feathers, which bring a good pioiil 
to the person who rents the rock Tin r<, and in 
Similar localities, they arc to be. siui m ptoiligious 
numbers, the air around tho nick being tilled with 
them, like bees around a hive, and tlu rock itself 
whitened by them and then ace umul iteel even 
ments Their nests arc ionne d of si i we eda mil 
Dianne grasses On Gnat Gamut Rock, ncai the 
coast of Labradoi, they ire eksuibul w plieeel in 
jugular rews Fiom this lock, gieat numbers of 

gannets are takon to be cut into biut for tlit e <id 
Eshenes The G , eluring meubation, will often allow 
itself to be touched with a stick without using from 
the nest Its flesh is rank and oil), but < iliblc, but 
that of tho young bikcel, is e iteu to u e ousidi Table 
extent in many places, and is cun ntkoiied is a 
delicacy The eggs aie e onsiele ie el by man) eon 
nensscurs to be a deeuled eltlie icy They nie boiled 
for twenty minutes, and eaten eold, with unegai, 
salt, and pepper The \ oiee ol the' (! is harsh, incl 
thecius of the multitudinous birds, when distiubid 
at their bi ceding pi ices, are deafening - A bptcies 
of G (A uiuiyotn), extremely abuinl mt in some 
parts of the southern hemibplie n, is said to be the 
chief produce! of guano 

GANOID FISHES one of the lour orders of 
fishes m tho clasaihe ation of Agassi/, eharaete r 
ised by ganoid scales - Binning scales (Gi t/anor, 
splendour), covered with enamel, angular, eithei 
rhomboitlai or polygonal Ganoid suikw arc often 



Various forms of Ganoid Scales. 

large, thick and bony , they are usually placed in 
oblique rows, and united to «ach othe i by a kind of 
hook at tho anterior angle Recent ganoid fishes 
do not form a natural group, but differ in very 
important parts of then organisation Some of 
them have an osseous, some a cartilaginous skeleton 
Recent ganoid fishes are, howevei, comparatively 
few, whereas, among fossd fishes, the ganoid type 
is extremely prevalent The sturgeon is an example 
of a ganoid fish 

GANTLET, or GAUNTLET (Fr yant, a glove), 
an iron glove, which farmed part of tho armour 
of knights and men-at-arms. The bock of the 
hand was covered with plates jointed together, so 
as to permit the hand to (dose. Gantlets were 
introduced about the 13th century They were 
frequently thrown down by way of challenge, like 


gloves They are frequently used in heraldiy, tile 
tact of their being for the nght or left hand being 
expressed by the words * dexter ’ or ‘ sinister ’ 

In the phrase ‘to run the gantlet,’ the word is 
probably a corruption few ganglope (from gang, a 
passage, and the root occurring in e lope — D looptn , 
Gtr lavjen, to run) The German bos goMenlavfen 
(lane run), meaning a military punishment, which 
consists in making the culprit, naked to the waist, 
pass repeatedly through a lane formed of two rows 
of soldiers, each of whom gives him a stroke as he 
passes with a short stick or other Bimilar weapon. 

GANTUNG PASS, in lat .11° 38’ N.and long. 
78' 17' E, leads mstwarel from Kunawar, a district 
of Bussahir in Hindustan, into Chinese Tartary Its 
lie ight is 18,20.7 fei't above tbe sta, and it is overhung 
by a pi ak of its own n uue, ubout 3000 feet loftier. 
The pi ice is unspeakably desolate and rugged It 
is, of course, beset with perpetual snow, and liPing 
ill void ot fuel, it is but little, frequenteel Gerard, 
one of tlu few tiavellets that have visited it, crossed 
it and that in .July- mini snow and sleet. One 
peeuluiity in the sum, mottling to the traveller 
just mentioned, is that the whitened surface pre 
fee nts line anil there (langmms pools of still water, 

GANYME’DKS, the cupbearer of Zeus, was, 
according to Homci, tlu sun of Ires, or, according 
toothers of L.tomt don Hub, or Lriehthonms The 
most be uitiful ot mort , lie attract eel the notice of 
tlu king of the gods, io de spate he;el his eagle to 
eairy him oil to in w n, where lie succeeded Hebe 
m the ofhei above nfi tied to The Greeks believed 
thit Zeus guvi Tres i pan of divine hoises as a 
e ompi nsation for kidn ipjuug his hoy anil comforted 
lain at the same turn b) informing him that G had 
become immortal uul tree fiom ill earthly ills At 
a litc’r penial, G was identified with the divinity 
who presided ovu tin souiees of the Kill Tim 
Greek istroimun rs likewise placed him among tho 
stais, undi i the ji mie of Aejuarms (the* water bearet), 
in allusion to his cell still function He* was also a 
favourite subject of melt nt art 

GAOL See Pi ISON 

GAOL DELIVERY, Commission of, is one of 
the four commissions issued to judges of assize m 
Engl mil, under winch the) dischaige their duties on 
cirnut 8e*e* Assi/r Commission of gaol delivery 
empowers tlu judge's to try aud deliver every 
prisoner who shill be m the* gaol when they amve 
at the circuit town It is directed to the judges, 
with whom aie Coupled tlu serjeants-at law and 
Queen’s counsel on the circuit, the clerk of assize, 
and tho associate It constitutes the persons to 
whom it is directed the Quttn’8 justices, and orders 
foul, three, or two of them, of whom one must be 
a judge or seijcant, to proceed to try prisoners. It 
was anciently the course to issue special writs of 
gaol elelie cry for each particular prisoner, which 
were c tiled the writs de bono el malo, but these 
bung found inconvenient and oppressive, a general 
commission for all the prisoners has long been 
established in their stead (Stephen, Com.ru. n 371) 
It is not incumbent on the commissioners to deliver 
all the prisoners m the gaol, but they cannot try 
any one who was not m custody or on bail at the 
opening of the commission A commission of gaol 
delivery has power to order that the proceedings 
at any "trial shall not be published till ml the truus 
are hushed. Violation of this order is exmtempt of 
court, and is punishable by fine and unpruonatent- 
At common law, a commission of gaol delivery is 
suspended' by the Court of Queen’s Bench sitting 
in the same county, but by 25 Geo ILL c. 18, the 
session at Newgate of oyer and terminer md gaol 
delivery is not tobe interrupted by the commencement 
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of term and sitting of the King’s Bench at West¬ 
minster By 4 and 6 WilL IV c. 86, a special 
court has been created for London and the suburbs, 
called the Central Criminal Court (q v,), for which 
a special commission of gaol delta ery is issued. 

GAP, a email town of France, capital of the' 
department of Hautes Alpos, is pleasantly situated 
on the nsht bank of tlic Luie, about 50 miles south¬ 
east o# Grenobla It is approat hed through walnut 
avenues, and Burroundetf oy slopes on which the 
vine flourishes at the height of 2558 feet ibovo 
Sea-level. When seen from a certain distance tht 
town has a picturesque appearance, but on a < loser 
inspection, it is found to be merely a labyrinth 
of dirty, narrow, and ill-paved strutts The chief 
public building is the cathedral with a mausoleum 
in marble of the Constable dc Lradiguibrta The 
town has manufactures of coarse woollens, linens, 
agricultural implements, and leathe r Pop 545.1 

G, the ancient Va/iinrnm, w is formeily capital 
of the district of iJauphtuC, to which it gave the 
name of Gapempuu At the commencement of 
the 17th c, it is said to b.ie i had ihout 16,000 
inhabitants Since that peuod, however, it his 
steadily dechned in sire and im]ioitanee It was 
sacked, and almost wholly induct d to nshis, by 
Vidtor Amadeus of Savoy m 1002 

GAPES, a disease of gallinaceous birds, owing to 
the presence of a IrinuttoUe worm (/ a taolu ttni/uali «.) 
in tile windpipe This cuto/oou, allied to the' 
Fluke (<i \ ), is, however, a cicaturo of vary dilli nut 

general fmm, bung a 
led, vv ivy, cylindrical 
woim, tipenng at the 
till, and lorkuig near 
tlio uppti e xtremity, 
tb<> biamli winch is 
sent oil ti rmin vtiug m 
a mickei fo) aelhi Sion, 
whilst tin mouth ter 
unnates tho princip il 
trunk The w hole, 
length seldom exereels 
an inch Twenty eef 
these worms, of van 
FasciolaTracheabs OUs lum i HtJ1 

A, the whole worm «, the upper f oluld t |„ w 

liral a. tha ill’ 

of a single cltiikcii 
I’buasants, pirtnilgcs, 
&c, are also liable 
to be infested by them They produce mflainaia 
tion, and sometimes suffocation and death. A 
common remedy is to intioelucc m f o the bird’s 
throat the end of a feither, well oiled, anil to turn 
it round, so as to dislodge the worms, which a a 
then cither brought out by the feather, oi coughed 
out by the bird Another cmc is to give a little 
Epsom salts mixed with the food Urine is often 
used in lie same way, and with similar efficacy 

GfABANCEUX is a term now appLtnl to the 
rough preparation which was formerly called garan 
cine—namely, the spent madder acted on by sul¬ 
phuric acid, as mentioned under Gara8CIMi. 

GA'RANCINE, a manufactured product of 
madder, hence its name, derived Morn the French 
garanee. The discovery of the proce as for making 
t-bia material is due to the French, and it has proved 
one of the most valuable adelitions to our dyeing 
materials that has been madt during the present, 
century 

It was first practically used in the dyeing estab¬ 
lishment of Messrs Lagier and Thomas at Avignon, 
where it was introduced with the hope of turning 
the spent madder to account, but the rude manner 
m which it was prepared prevented it from beoommg 



extremity, mnk,riifiwl <z f the 
sucker at tho end of its branch , 
b t tho hood, * ith mouth 


generally used for a long tome, and oar ignorance of 
the organic chemistry of madder at firm hindered 
its improvement It was first prepared by. drying 
and pulverising or grinding the spent madden widen 
"had been used in the ordinary processes sf . dyeing- 
madder styles, this was then saturated with stLU 
phync acid, which was supposed to char file woody 
tissuo, and destroy the tMzuniw and some other 
organic products of the maddei, but to have Up 
effect upon the puqiurmo, which was consequently 
avaikible toi flush djeiug processes. Subsequent 
experience shewed these view's to bo wrong, ami 
garancme is now prepared from pure ground 
maddei root wluch lias not previously been used. 

Foi this puipose, tlie giound madder is mixed ’ 
with w iter, uni left foi a day, and then fresh water 
is added, tiid the whole drawn oil By this means, 
tin sugar, mil prolnblv the whole of the rubian, 
another principle of the madder, are dissolved 
md lomovid Sulphuin acid is then added, and 
tho temperature 1 anted to about 90“ F lor soma 
hours, after whuli it is well washed with cold 
water sti uin d, pressed, iud dried, and afterwards 
ground lu tins statt, it has a lnu chocolate brown 
eoloui, and looks somewhat like giound coffee 
Tin adviuitigts of gaiaucine ovei maddei are, that 
it is more tasily used, and the colours it gives 
»ro brighter and raon mtiusc, although not so 
pinnnneut 

GAltAY, 1 isos, a distinguished Hungarian poet 
was born at, S/tgn/iiid in 1812 G’s poetical 
genius in uiifcsit cl list If liom e uly boyhood , for it | 
w is noticed by lus t( whirs, that whenever he had | 
lo make i school /unsuin of Latin versi s, ho would 
usuilly bung it tin saint turn uitlibotait Magyar 
virsion His ('sa(U) (tin Wamor) was published in 
1SJ1, md fiom tbit moult ut till Ills dt.itli, G was 
out of the most assiduous wolkuicn in the held of 
Hung man litnatiire, bung attached in succession 
to the t tutorial st ifis of tht lot, ItrrjzaUitok, 
Hirnol, and Jtli nknt 1. ’s dramatic works are— 
Ctdh, a triguly in livt u Is (1815) , Aihor„, a tragedy 
m five ,n Is (IS !") (h im)!l Hum, an hlstoncaldrama 
in thin uts(lM7), / tolw Mai/i/ai Khan, a tragedy 
in hit acts Hiitluny Lt voJut, an historical druma in 
livi icts Tin first ioinplcti ulition of G’s poetical 
wotks wa publisfn d ltJ’isthin 184'1 A i olleetion 
ot t ili« ippt iri d until r the title of I'ollrujzolt in 
1845, md the liisioinal legiiuls ot Hungary, under 
the title ot Jlrpdtluk, in 18-17 A m wstnes of poetry, 
unfit r tin title lialatoiu Kayi/lAlc, was published in 
1848 He dud at I’tsth, JSovawber 5, 1853 Hie 
last work was iSkoii Laizlfi, a long historical poem 
m 12 cantos (2 vols, Eilui, 1850) A complete 
edition of 1ns ]looms was published after his death 
by Fran/ Noy (Ftsth, 1851), and a stint number 
of thtm have Is cu translittd into German by 
J£i rtbeny (Pcsth, 1854 , 2d edit, Vicuna, 1857) 

GARB, or GAllBE (Fr yerbn, Gtr yarlc), a 
sheaf of any 1 ind of gram. A g irb is frequently 
ust d in hcialdry If it is bLi/ontd a garb simply, 
tht n wilt at is understood, if any other kina of 
gram is intended, it must be mentioned—c. g, ‘a 
garb ot oats ’ 

GARBLER8, GARBLE (Fr garber, to moke 
clean) To garble signifies to sever and divide the 
good and sulhcicnt from the bad and insufficient. 
Garbles signify the dust or scat that is severed. By 
I Kith I1L it was provided that no bow-staves 
should be sold ungarbled, ami by 12 Ed. IV. c.<3L 
it is enacted that bow staves be searched ana 
surveyed, and that such as be not good mid suffi¬ 
cient be marked. 1 James I c 10 was passed to 
preserve the purity of drugs. By this statute, 
thirty-two kincta of drugs are specified, as garblesble j 

610 ' 
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and it was declared that all these drags, &c, thirty-third year of hie age G, though prenut- 
wero to bo garbled and sealed by the garbler torely cot off, lived long enough to win Humor- 
before sale, on pam of forfeiture of the saint, or I tahty, and though he wrote little, he revolutionised 
the value thereof Power was given to an officer, 1 the national poetic taste of his countrymen. For 
callod the garblor, at all times of the day to enter [ the short metre of the older romances and redon- 
mto any shops, warehouses, or cellars, to vu w and J dillaa, he substituted the hendecasyllabic verse of 
search for sui h drugs and spices, and to garble ind i the Italians His pieces consist of only 37 sonnets, 
mako clean the same This statute was rope ah d ' r > canzones , 2 elegies, 1 epistle, and 3 pastorals 
by 0 Anne, < 16, but a similar powi r to that Singular to siy, they do not contain a trace of 


exercised by the garblrrs is, by 55 (.co HI e I'M, ] military ardour, hut are inspired by a tender 
now reposed in tin Apothecarns’ JIall of London jswutniss ind railaneholj which appear to have 

« uni a ve....... hi , (K t ids iff(tt(d lus counti \inen * His sonnets,’ says 

GARCIA, MisutL, a well known miisu il genius, I 2, J ’ , ,. , , T . „ 

was born at Seville m S|.a.n m 1775 Attir T.ckno., m h.s History of Literature, • were 

‘accruing a cons.dcmbh reputation is a mngn h, ‘ uf hlh ^ ‘ ," ere » ctcd + hke 

in Cadi/ and Madrid, he went to Fan, m JHUS, l*"I-ula, dram is The g^at. st gnmuses of his nation 
where he obtained gnat sue,ess d tin Ttal.au ,< vi>ress for him a merino they shew to none of 

Opera, and m 1811 pro,,did to Itrly, whin he >*>* piedrussors I.opc di ^ ega imitates him m 

wls received with dual favour m Tumi, Home, <'uy possible way <nrvantes piaises him more 
and IVaides Fiom 1816 to IH.-t, hi w is . mist mtly h ' A '*' a " v oth ' r ^ , , ° £ *f er a 

engaged as a mngu, ntlni m Fans .« London A,1(l « m “ <1 ? ’*,1 " t 

SuWpontly, with a si hit opn itic umipiny <o,n g< mrJ .adn.uat.on, suih .as is hardly fpvcn to any 

Tinsod in oar . of niher, of 1,„ own V Lnf.lv. hi r S l>»»^ l"’ 1 t, and to non, tlult lived before 


Opera, and m 1811 proued.d to ltdy, vvhur he I"™'"™" 1 m T'«T ,“ 

wis received with uual favour m Turin, Home, <'uy possible way Urvantis piaises him more 
and Naples Finn. 1816 to 1821, hi w is , oust mtly l . h ™ h ' A '*' “V oth. r po< t cud i.tea him oftener 
engagtii as a mngci, utlni m Fans m London A “ (l 

Subset)mntly, with a s,l,, t op,. die ,oi„|h.,j urn, g<mnl admuat.on mull .as is hardly fpvcn to any 

posed ,n part of numbers of lus own firmly, lu ! ,th ‘ r S l\ lm r>! I"? r - £ ,,om tlult llv ^ 

crossed tin Atlantic, and us.t, ,1 Nov Vo.k in,1 1 tl,u ‘ Ih < 'f?* °* iht vmmerous i^tions of 

Mexico On the road between M, vno and Vua ' s ]><« ms is that by isa (M idn,1, 1765} They 
Cm/, he w as robin d of ill Ins monoy , ind ifter lus I 1 “ 1 ^ ’* l “ tr lU8 > lU d 1,,to * n K Usk h 7 Wlff « n 
return to Pins, lie was compilkil to open a ilass j G J ™‘ l ls_>) 


for singing, m Ins v one bail 1», i omt gn ally imp und GAROI'NTA Su M\NOosrtF\ 

by age anil fatigue Mmyot (i’s pupils n ached a CARD, i depaitm. it m the south of France, 

high di gico ot • vcel],no but none ujuilhd lus 1 >m , n ,], a „„ tin H 1 Ih, riur Khone, is tran- 
eldest danghtir Maua, ifteuvnrds M.ulinie Mill j,,,) ir in sh ijm , its outhern txtnmity reaching 
bran (q V) lit w<is Ksh siucthsful is x coruposu, thi Mdlitmaru ui jii i In adlancl which lia» 

although Htural of lus works, isp-mllv FI Foil' i . t u , a st line of about tin units It has an area 

Calcidmtu mil JI (’tilijo ih llm/diiil win much „f *22<)| square uuhs mil in 1816 a population of 

admired U dud it Pins in lum 1812 Purm t L0,f,07 On, thud of tlu in a is arable, one-third 


admired 


du il it P u is in I mu 


Vlvunitv < 1 a l 11 A, si iond diugldn ot M min I, was wast, land, mil tlu nmainikr oceupitd by forests, 
born at Pius in 1821 Slu his dso aii)uirnl a plantations, viiuv uils, mil, on tin coast, by ei ten- 


gicat iiputatiou as an opeiatic singi 


sivt mil unlu ilthy mirsln s It is watered mainly 


GARCILA'SO, siunamiil (by himself) tlu Into, by tlu Khoni, md by its trihut tries, the Card— 
was born itCu/co, Fun, in 1510 lb vv is tlu son from w huh tin dqiartnn nt Ins its name— and the 
of (lured iso ih la Vi ga, who In long! d to tin sum* * < a Of its surf u,, the north wist is oi mpieil by 
family ns the pint of tint mine, ind who was mu a branch ot tin l mums, the remainder slojies 


of the i onipiiroiH ol l’uu (t’s f itlu r miniiil I tovmd tin It hone uid the At ediU rraneau Die 
JEli/abith Pilli, a iniiutsB of tin rut, of thi Im is, ' soil is in gann.d dry, the Inst land occurring m 
and nun ot tlu famous lluiyui Capai, tlu last J the nvtrvilliys Coil is found in icveral places, 
mnpeioi of Pirn, mid G , though a Sjmu,uil mil i , and salt woiks are extensively earned on in the 
Chnsti.au, w us , xi is dmgly proud of the roy il blood 1 Nouth Tin v nit (w hieli y lelds .about 2b,400,000 
which flowed in his motlu r’s inns At the igi 1 gallons of wine annually), tin olm, and themul- 
nf 20 he jium ended to Spun, md runi sgun Msittd beny lie the jmnctpil jiiodui ts Tin chief mann- 
Amei lea During tin gu iter )>ortnm of lus life lu futures are silk, w nolle n, and cotton goods , hats, 
lived at Cordova, where he died m 1616 Jfis lirst ribbons, gloves, &e Wine is largely exported, 
work was a Ihstoni of Flomla (La Florida ihl The ehpartnunt is dividiil into the four arrondissc- 
Ynta Lisbon, 1605) It emit uns an ice mint of the mints of lehiiis, Alms, U/es, and Le Vigan, the 
eonepust of the country by Fernando dt Soto In ehu f town is Jeimi s 

1C0<> npiieaie<1 the hrst, and m 1616, she..tly bifou GARDA, La, o i»t, one of the most remarkable 
his death, the meondp irt of hiswmk ,em tho 7/i> of th , Alpine likes, and the largest m Italy, was 
torn of J uu, entitled ( omniintm io^ Jaah s i/u< tiahin j ^jj 0 i J<llCUS l’.enieus of the lleunans Its modem 
dd Ouqcn d t los ^ ^ Oobtrnw , UUUL 1S dc 11 \c<l fiom the bmall villae^e of Garda, 

llus Woik is valuable, not so mueli for any gn it 8 ,tuitul on its eastern shore, mid containing 3000 
historical talent wlueh it )h tokens in tlie luthm, as , nhl i nUnt s G’s eluef tilbutary is the river tsuca, 
on account of its bemi^ almost the mily of -vdudj nms from the glacier of Monte Adanio, but 

information which we possess emu u mug the am lent lt llko uulVl , M , (U 3 Bln alhr streams descending 
Peru veins Cr well understood bis mother tongm tl((ln th( , all of Ix , tlr „ T av alo, and Vesta. The 

nnd air mi lima oim Mini fn / * n • f 1 lae elf in'll nil > ' . « * . « i . « 


and the Alediterraneau 


trruislatcd nito English by Sir Paul Rveaut (Lond, | “ • ^a,le ! the average ZZtolM 

1688), and into Eieuch (2 vols Amsterdam, 1727) j am f im tht b > that of M an tua Its g4atest length, 
GARCILA'SO DE LA VEGA, i Spanish soldier i inunltixa to Pesclnera, is 32 miles, and its breadth, 
and poet, was bom at Toledo, m 1500 or 1503 He ! fmm Desenzana to Garda, 10 miles Its depth is 
earlj adopted the profession of arms, and gaiueel a feet, in the direction of Mallesine, it reaches 700 
distinguished reputation for bravery m the wars and 800 feet, and its maximum, as yet ascertained, 
carried on by the Emperor Charles V against the is 1000 English feet. Tlu principal islan ds are 
pTeueh and Turks, but was mortally' wounded Tnmelone, 01iv6, and St Pietro. The scenery w 
while storming a castle near Frfijus, in the south grand Alpine spurs border the lake on both sides, 
of Prance, and died at Kies, November 1536, in the and descend steeply to its shores, but contain within 
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themselves also many beautiful and fertile valleys. 
The waters of this lake are remarkably dear, arid 
abound in fish of various kinds. Os mg to the 
extent of its surface, and the violent winds to which 
jt is exposed, waves often rise un it to a consider¬ 
able height, giving its waters the appeal anco of a 
rough sea. The only outlet is the river Minuo at 
Peschiera, which tlcsccuels to Mantua, and dis 
charges itself into the l'o The mild e Innate in 
the district of the like, and the beauty of its 
vicinity, have caused its shores to be huid with 
beautiful villas hspeei illy atti active to tin sehol.u 
is the neck of land called Sinnuun (the .So mm of 
Catullus), where tin iimams of that poet’s enuiitiy 
house ore stilj traceable, tunic tin pc u.e of A ilia 
franca. Lake O loinis the bamei which separates 
Venetia lioin the kingdom of Itilv 

GARGAI'A, or GHYKhllA, m important 
traehug tow-n of Algern, m the N dial a, chut town 
and seat of the ]>jeniiufU 01 c lie live coimcil ol the 
Republic of the (seven Cities of the M/ib distint, 
is situated amid siv igely inked mil loeky liioun 
tains, in lat d2° -’S' N anil long 4" .IS 1' if 2 
miles in ehiect line south south eist of Mums 
It is fortified hi an enclosing w ill, sui me unite el l>y 
nine towus, ami pieiced bv ten uttes, toutuns 
sixmosepus one limuk ilile fen its m/i , anil his a 
flourishing tiaele l>v mem, of eniv ms with I unis, 
Algiers, 1\/, Maim eo, isudm, und 1 imbue tu, in 
shaves, dates, bailey, ]>ottuv, jnovisiims, oil, wool, 
cotton, indigo, le ithei, gold elust, ivoiy, mil all the 
varied low proilue i of l enti il and Northern Mini 
G is Hurioimelid ly cvte'nsiu oiiliiiils, imgited 
from wells, sonic of wlneh an POP lut eleip In 
the vicinity aio tin nuns ol a feme r, supposul lo 
have belonged to the Until ms lIn' M/ tb te public 
or eolifedcnn y p lys to tin flench m annual tnbiitc 
of JO,OOP fianiH, 14,000 fruits of wliitli m eon 
tnbuteel by G alum In ittmn lor tins the 
French seeurt them fiom all w us uni muiauilcis, 
and open to them fieely the make Is of the Tell, 
Ol coast legions of Algcna l’op 1 1,000 See Un 
Khtat Saha) ei, II iinih / e/n/s Smith of tin ^llln# 
Mountain#, by II 15 Tnstium (London, lbhO) 

GARDANT, in Herildry, is sml of an umnil 
which is represent!el full faeed, mil looking fmw ml 
Seo Passani Gai.uas i 

GAIllfE NATIONALI, the e tie In etc el burgh, i 
defenders of otelir m i’ai is and nit mi otln r hn m h 
towns, was for the hist time introdureel into Pirns 
during the Re veihition of 17''P It hid instill b t 
a long time previous in some of tin Punch towns, 
having been at (it'd employ eel to elifi nil tin lights 
and privilege's eit the city uni suhse ipiuitly r to 
Eiiarel the persons and pi equity of tin eiti/ens 
When, ill July 178‘h the entre lowei otele'rs ol the 
capital lose and eltiiiimled aims, tin leideis of 
the Revolution sitting it the Hotel tie V die, si 1/1 el 
thef opportunity to eleruc, without ton lilting tin 

f oyemment, the foimition of a nitiouil gimiel fen 
‘an* of 48,000 citi7ins, which, in the first instance, 
they name-d the Parisian Militia Lath electoral 
district was to enrol 1 b itt diem of 801) men, 
divided into four eoniji imes of 200 nn n e ieh, 11) of 
these companies forming a legnm The 1 ofheers of 
the battalions were to lie cleetnl by the privates, 
but the higher oflieers w e re 11 nix d by the Com 
xmttee The device ehosen as tin badge of the> 
service was of blue anil red, the colours 0 /tlie city, 
to which white, the colour of the army, was uddi d, 
to denote the intimate union whnh should subsist 
between the defenders of national liberty aud the 
military Thus arose the celebrated tricolor, aft« r- 
wards adopted as the national badge 4 , and now borne 
in honour wherever the Drench name extends On 


[ the king consenting to the removal of the regular 
troops from Pans, Lafayette fo.v.) was nomed 
Commandant of the National Guard of the Ottiy. 
Ere many mure days had elapsed, tho friendsof 
municipal freedom had organised themselves (nth 
burgher troops in every important town, and tha 
National Guanl liatl iKiumie a recognised institution 
of the whole kingdom, the entire number raised 
being not under 100,000 The force soon acquired 
an e vtraiirdinary degri'e of discipline and efficiency 
- in a gre it tie guv fiom the number of old soldiers j 
who, having eltserted the down, were) elected to 
commission e by the imuueipul tioops j 

Tliiougheiut ITS'N tin N itieuul Gtiaiel looked on 
supine ly lit the 1 \e e sse s of tin di'inoe 1 atie party lu th# j 
juov nice s, mil |ouuil tin mob in Pans during tho i 
ati oe itie s ol tin r ith Oetoliei bul, uiuli'r Lafayette, 
bettei lounsils pi evade el mul tin national army 
1 tutored oielei 11 selling the 10y.il f innlvon tlic 11 til 
ol Oetoliei 1 01 smile months dtt'r tins turn', tho 
Nitioml (iiiuiel fiindy witbstooel tin more violent 
1 li-.ii J re etiomsts, who would li ni elelugud tin capital 
with blood but 1111 solution mil indecision marked 
tin 11 .u turns m \ ugust 1T‘>—, and tlii'y stood tamely 
by eluting the ippillmg limssneros in the pusous 
As flu Re volution belli its Hiugumury course, tho 
N etiou d Guirel reeiiliel more and more from th® 
modi') ite views wliuli it bid at fust supported, 
until, in 1784, we fuiel it inning the most devoted 
aellu lints of Kobe spu 111' ami lies bloody ilium- 
virati, e\it 11 uly to lend its anl in the (Addition 
of tin lr mcieili ss <1<dees I ltd in the yeai,how- 
evTi, wluu tin Reign of Tenoi stooil balanced 
betwein jmwd .mil death, the Nation il Guard 
pieniil, uiiild tin 1 onunaml of Barnes, faithful to 
the ( imvdition,wineb bul depoieid Bobts]n<'ire and 
lnstdiible colleagues In 17 <,r 5,tht Nation vl Guard 
udcdnitln disai liniment of tin popuhii c, the reign 
ol the multitude <1 i«eel, and tin foiru itself was 
tlniiOuglily 11 oigunsii), all iliments of uitermd 
tnrbulenei bimg 1 in tnlly (ve linle il liom its milks 
l mb 1 tins 1 (institution, hoik wine eligible to s< rvo 
as Nationil G11 mis but 11(1/1 ns of hiibstmre, 
labomils mil tin lowest ileesis bung deemed 
ilingdoiis N’ut 111 my mouths iftu, so gieatwas 
tile n .11 lion, (hit tin hu]ih hid In 1 mm quit® 
roy vlist m its fiilmgs, i iriying thin sympathies 
it length to ojh n iibillimi agimst tin (Ymven- 
lum but tin y siistiiiud 111 litte 1 de fe'at from a 
sin 11 body ol troops of the ltgulnr aiiny, who, 
uiuler Jim is mil Napoleon Hompirte, elefended 
Hit Coimnlion \ltn this nuiei, the Natuenal 
Guml <1 is.el jirutie illy to exist It is worthy of 
ii in uk, however, th it 111 ) 7 , H the latter general 
heel been olb re el tin command of tin National 
Guml liy Robi spline, and had eki lined it had 
In accepted, how different might have be'en the 
1 etc of Europe 

In 180), mi the evi of tin gre at 1 ontnn ntal cim 
peign, which he e xyi 1 te el would denude Prance of 
its 11 gill u tioojis, Napoli on 11 institut'd the (1 N, 
tikimr < m , how 1 vei, that 110 1 h ftive 01 doniooi atic 
jiimeijihs should ]i(ii ule the lody By a dcoreo j 
of Sepfcmbd 111 which the whole empire wo* 
inriu'ii .1,1 ve ry m 111 in good In iltb w.is miuned to 
solve he twee 11 the ige s of 21 and 00 till) officers 
weic to In 11 mud by the J’mperor Tin eoiupamc# 
sell localise u among tlie villages and townships, 
ti n 1 oinp lines forme el 1 cohort (1 nil several cohorts, 
oe cording ti the ilistra t, fun 1 el a le'gton Thk 
fence vv is Iiimntlined m hueoieibng years in discip¬ 
line uul elheieuty, anil m 1812, Wore the groat 
Russian campaign, the Empcroi placed a large por¬ 
tion of the National Guard on permanent duty Bo , 
reaped the advantage a ol this step when, tu 18-13, 
after th© disastrous issue of that year’s warfare, he 
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fottnd 160,000 well drilled steady troops ready to 
replace his lost veterans, and fill some ot the 
vacancies m the ranks. In 1814—when advancing 
to meet the allies, he parted from his empress ana 
his son, the little king of Rome, for the last tune 
—Napoleon solemnly committed them to the pro¬ 
tection of the National Guard of Pam After thi 
Bourbon restoration, the National Guard continut d 
an important body in the state until 1827, when, its 
attitude becoming insubordinate, diaries X ilia 
solved it, but neglected to disarm tbc muni if rs 
Enraged at this slight, these men wcri imong 
his most formidable oppom rite at the rf volution 
of 1830 Under Louis l'hihppc, in tbit yt it, 
the G N was rt established tlvioughout Fi mte, 
Lafayette being appointed to thi command in ilm t, 
a post, however, from whith In w is nmovul 
shortly afterwards, is Ins oowei be i une dmgu 
ously gieat in 1811, tin N ition.d Gunid of Lion 
was implicated m the jnsumttion then mil m tin 
following year, i (onsido ibh pot lion of the nib in 
legions of Paris took part m tin singumiii distui b 
ancos of the Qtiartit r St Mdi, in whith, lionmi, 
they wero oviimnu by the limituss and tub lity ot 
the snburbau legions of thi hanlwu Fi cling its 
power over the (Jiti/<n King ol itH own citation, 
the Nation il Guard veigul mini and mim tow mis 
republican print iplts, until, m tho tutu d inointiits 
of the reform insurrection ol 1848 tin guiud ot 
the capital iksirttd fiom Louis Rlidiwii to the 
revolutionists, and so put an toil to tin Oih ms 
dynasty In tin troubles of tin spring and summer 
of 1848, tin G N i ft w ligums, Subsequently 
dissolved, excepttd stiatlfistlv suppoitetl oitlei, 
and oppose<1 the Sou diets On tilt elietion ot 
Louis Napoleon to tin pitsideiny, lit touiid it 
neeesaaiy to dissolve tin Guvnls m I'll communis , 
and he rti organised the remainder on a footing to 
insure the alist ni e of Soei ilistu \ n ws 

By an ordinance of .Turn 1811 the National 
Guard was placid in uly on thi footing of Louis 
Philippi’s leign , but by a subsequent tlet rt t 
of 1852, whitli still holds, the uitin ioru v\ ts 
dissolved, and leltmntd on i luon imhtary basis, 
m certain tlepartmt nts only Now all ofliters are 
named by tin imjit roi, by yvlnmi done tin form i 
turn of sjiotial coipx tin be suit.tumid in u\nlu 
tionarj time's, a nation il guard his linn estiblished 
111 othei countries also, .and still continues to exist 
in Belgium anti Itdy in the soutlum portion of 
tho latter kingdom, the services of the national 
guard art at prest at (1802) m frequent requisition 
in tho cause of onh r 

GA'RDELEGEN, a small town of Prussian 
Saxony, is situated ibmit ,10 mill s north north wt st 
of Magdeburg, on the Mdde It has manufacture s 
of leather, aeveial nulls and distdlints, aud five 
annual fairs Pop 5402 G is any old Tradition 
says that m ancient times it was eallitl Isenbuig 
(t •antrum Jsuits), from bung a sanituiry of the 
goddess Iris, and that it was destioyeil bj the 
Franks Be this as it maj, it was certainly 
destroyed by a Duke Den an in 6)3 a i>, and 
rebuilt about 924 Subsequently, for a long 
period, it was the seat of princely maikgrafs, who 
were called Counts of Ooraelcgen Until 1478, it 
remained a free town 

GARDE'NIA, a genus of trees and shrubs, of the 
natural order Ctnchonace<p, natives of tropical nnd 
sub tropical countries, many of which are now 
favourites in our green houses and hothouses, on 
account of their beautiful and fragrant flowers 
Some of them are hardy enongh to endnre the open 
a>r m summer The corolla is funnel shaped, or 
approaching to salver-shaped, the tube much longer 


than the calyx, the fruit is a berry crowned with 
the calyx Q Jlonda and G radicans are among 
; the species best known in Britain, and bear the 
name of Capo Jasmine, but are natives of Japan. The 
fruit of the former, which is about tho size of a 
pigeon’s egg and orange-coloured, is sold m the shops, 
of China anil Japan for dyeing silks yellow A 
beautiful yellow ream exudes fiom wounds m the 
baik of G aibona and G tjummi/era, Indian species. 
'1 ht wood of G Thunhtrgn and G Jlothmannia is 
11 ry hard, and ib used for agricultural implements, 
wheel axles, &t, at the Cape of Good Hope Both 
of these specus are known in Brrtaiu as esteemed 
hothouse plants 

GARDENING, or HORTICULTURE, differs 
from agneultuie in the comparatively small extent 
of gitmiicl lisid, the much greater variety of pro¬ 
ductions sought from it, anil, consequently, also to 
nt, siu dl i xtt nt in t'u to in in r of cultivation. The 
diflinnt oithniry jnodiit tions of the garden are 
usiidJy iIimsmI undtr the time heads ol Flmeets, 
J-iiuii, and Cultnmi/ It./t/t/Wis, concerning which 
set Ei my i it t imu n, Fi i us, anti Kuchin oahdbn. 
Tn luge gtrdens, thist departments are kept very 
distinct, particularly the first and last of them; 
hut in small guidons tiny ire generally more or less 
t oitibint <1 

Whin ciuumstanei permit a tlioni of situation, 
a gaitltn ought to In fully is possible exposed to 
tin i lys of tin sun, a a m tin northern parts of the 
woild a gi i 1 1]i slopt to tin south, south east, or 
south wist isovtn pi' firabh to i perfect level. But 
i slopt in the opposit' dirt t lions m by all means to 
In iv ouh il 'Hie fotm of a garden, unless where 
stunt ptcuhantv of situation diternunes it other- 
w iso, is u*u illy i p irullilogram and it is considered 
dtsinblt, at It ist m tin t ist of a walled garden, 
th it it should la longt r fimn east to west than from 
north to south, in oidtr to hnvt as much as possible 
of tin 1« st t xposure of w ill for truit trees This is 
ilso stum times liurt isid by the enclosure witluri 
a fenei of some othei kind, ot a puce ot ground 
t ilhil i sh/i, ixftnorto tho w ul 4 wall either of 
lank oi stone, is thi best tnthwnri fm a garden, 
but k bung pufti ddt on at t ount of its more pel feet 
idnptitiori to fruit trees (see Wat l trfks) , but 
win re this is ilium il too expensive, hedges of thorn, 
holly, &e, tuo rt sorted to Hedges affprd good 
slit Itu from wintis but have the disadvantages of 
hxihoming butls and snails to an inconvenient 
tlcgiei, and of withdrawing to their own support 
mui h of the strength of the adjacent soiL The 
garth n, if in the form of a parallelogram, is usually 
tin idtd into smaller parallelograms, a large garden, 
in the first instuice, by tross walls, smaller gardens 
at omt by i talks, aud the plots thus formed are, if 
nt rt usury, broken up by paths into smaller plots 
or I "'il,, for different kinds of plants The paths 
within tin plots ire made by mere treading with 
thi foot, when the ground has been newly dug, "and 
ore intended, only for a suigle season, the walks 
are jiermanent anil are carefully made, usually by 
throw mg out the earth to the depth of at least a 
fnv inches, and supplying its place with stones, 
undt is broken bricks, slag from furnaces, or the 
like—whatever, m fact, is least likely to afford 
nutriment to plants—the surface being covered With 
gravel, which is kept clear of weeds by frequent 
stirring with the hoe or Dutch hoe The walks are 
seldom less than five feet in width. The ground 
occupied by them is still useful for the nourishment 
of plants, aud particularly of trees or shrubs, grow¬ 
ing near them They have generally Edgings (q vj 
to separate them neatly from the adjoining culti¬ 
vated ground, and m damp situations, itisthought 
desirable to have them as much elevated in the 
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centre aa u consistent with comfort m walking on 
them. 

The soil of a garden la often prepared with a 
degree of care which is impossible m regard to a 
farm A deep, rich, and easily penetrable soil is 
desirable, and wheie the immediate expense u 
not much regarded, the soil of a garden is some¬ 
times almost entirely artificial, more generally, 
means are used for ameliorating the original soil 
Of these means, one of the moat important is 
tr&tehtng, by which the soil is deepened, and it 
is ^desirable that the soil of a garden should be 
at least three feet deep The propt r depth of 
trenching, however, depends on the original depth 
of the soil and the nature of the subsoil , where 
the soil is pretty uniform to a considerable depth, 
the deepest trenching is advantageous, and the 
available sod may often he deipeutd by incoi 
porating a portion of the subsoil with it, but if 
too much of a subsoil unsmtod for \ i getation is it 
once thrown up by trenching, it may communicate 
rts own barrenness im yc irs to the sod, lie it is 
mellowed hy exposure to tin mr nimuies and the 
processes of cultivation A stiff ilia soil is aery 
unsuitable for many of tin crops rnpuied in a 
garden, and ought to lie mixed with as much sand 
and vegetabh matters as can easily he procured, 
both at tin formation eif the garden and ifterwirels 
It is of courst m 11 sstry, m dl easts tint i garden 
bo thoroughly drained, it is dso of pi it eonsc 
queuce to have' tho mi ins of migation, or it hast 
of abundant w itenng, which, teen when the climate 
is generally moist, greatly tends to nuriasi the 
Pi oduce m cby seasons, ami is almost ilw lys lines 
sary to the perfection of ecrtiin ciops indue!, if 
water can be obtauiul to form i su ill ponel, or to 
pass through the gaiihn as i mulct, it miy not 
cfnly he tumul to account foi purjsises of oruami »t, 
but also of utility, in the cultivation of many pi ints 
which cannot be successfully cultivatcel otherwise 
This use of water is far fiom being so common as it 
might be lu British girekns, even a cruihi rry plot, 
although a pleasant tiling and of e isy ittainme nt 
being seldom thought of, the ('liinise an bettei 
acquainted with it, and enltn ite arpi itn pi mts to 
an extent that has non bun eipiallul amongst iny 
other people 

A liberal supply of manure is lie ci ssary fen a 
garden, the kinds of inaiiuie must he aeeornmod ited 
to the sod and tei the elide re nt plants md must ofte h | 
also depend m part on other circumstances < ir . 
must he taken not to overdose w ith gu uio or ineh e el 
With strong manure of any kind, by which plants 
might be killed rather than nourished lane yard 
or Btablc-yard manure ought in ge ni ral to be sub 
looted to a process of dccoinjKisition in heap* be fore 
being used, and great aelvantage us derived from 
miring it with other substances to form ComjKists 
(q v) Nor ought any of the weeds and other 
refhse vegetable produce of the garden to !» thiowm 
away or dissipated m smoke, but all shoulel Ik, 
gathered into some corner appropriated to the 
purpose, there to decompose and form a heap of 
vegetable mould, which is for many purposes one 
of the best manures that can be until. 1’tut is, 
in some sods and for some plants, a very useful 
manure or ingredient in thr formation of composts. 

A golden ought to be delved or dug with the 
spade in the end of autumn, except where the 
presence of a crop prevents, the ground being left 
very rough, to expose the soil as muc h as possible to 
the influences of the weather When the crops 
are planted in spring, a very slight stirring of the 
surface »,all that is required. The usefulness of a 
garden, however, is much increased hy making a 
considerable part of it produce crops even during 

»■ 


winter. Greens of various khtdrurc commonly 
obtained from the garden during winter, «TO in 
the northern parts of Britain, the variety o i W&ter 
crops m the southern parts is greater j but nowhere 
is a system of constant cropping so thoroughly 
maintained as in the market-gardens around! 
London Of course, constant cropping require* 
frequent and abundant manuring, aim care M 
taken that each crop is sueoeodeil by one of A 
completely dillerent kind, a rule which is indeed 
alwaiys, as iar as possible, to be observed both ha 
horticulture ind agriculture. 

In laying out large gardens fruit-trees tramed on 
espaliers iic< not unfrequently* planted around the 
boreline ot plots, in smallci gaidens, gooseberry 
aud currant bushes gene rally occupy this situs* 
tion, olte n in addition to a plot entirely devoted to 
tliese bushes l l- iuit trees no often also planted 
is st uni mk ui the plots devoted to culinary vege¬ 
tables Tile produe tivem ss of a garde*n may cer¬ 
tainly thus la im re ise'd, is giounil duly manured 
will yield a gutter return of different kinds of 
produe i than ot one kiuel, whilst the ovvnw has tho 
additional pleasure of the gieater variety, but it nt 
to lie remembered tint tin loots ot tiee>« and bushes 
spreael i long w ty through the soil, and render it 
1< ss suit tide foi many eiops 

flu unple mints most neiessaiy ill gardening are 
tlie snide, folk, nke, Inn, 1 lute n lieu, garden line, 
win i lb mow, pinning knife anil w ite uug can 

The prutni of guderung, of eourse 1 , varies much 
in flitters nt imintrii s, on at count of tho difference of 
i lunate, iltliongli some of its rules are of universal 
iptilii ition Of tin history of gareli nine, little needs 
to be said We know little ot tile g.udi ning of the 
most men nt nations, c xcopt tb it it, was practised, 
both for tin sake of the pi oduce 1 and foi pleasure, 
m all the seats ot civilisation, and tint the Greeks 
bonowiel their mi (hods ot gardening trnm tho 
i’eisiuiH flu Unmans in their turn copying from 
tlicGricks Of the gireli mng of the Unmans, some 
account Ins bee n tr uihiuiUi ei to us, tmm which we 
know th it llee y h iel attaint d to no small prohcioncy 
in it liming the* niuldle agi s, guide rung continued 
| to be sedulously piosee uteel ill all the more end mod 
(mts of l.urojii , ( lmle m igne e him te d laws which 
eontiibute 1 much to its promotion, and even m 
tompaiativi ly lurbamas ngions it was carried to 
gu it perdition ly the monks turns ot whose* skill 
md ebbgetiee are still to Ik men in the vicinity of 
many a inine el monastery 'iin piactue long pre¬ 
vail! d of forming garde ns, if situated on a slope, into 
tunas, md nuny a hm example of this fund of 
garden still if mams at old eonntry seats In a ft w 
(litres, also, in ly lie seen remaining specimens of 
the elipjKil hedges and fantastic illy (iippeel treoa 
mil bicshes, whuli, until last eeiitnry, sum to have 
bun thought flit elucf ornaments of a garden, 
other put rile c/iuce its bung often issocnited with 
them, some of which are not yrt i ntircly exploded, 
although a green bush in its natural form M 
unive rsaliy legarelul aR more beautiful than one 
made to grow into the sliaja* of a vase or of a 
peacock But the history of tastt in gardening 
accords with the lu-tory of taste m laying oat 
parks and pleasure grounels, concerning which, see 
Livift'eii * Apjirsivo 

The market gardening of tin neighbourhood of 
Lnnelon is on a scale proportionnte to the greatness 
and wealth of the city , large lie ids, instead of littln 
plots, arc devoted to one kind of crop, and aa Hi 
Illustration it may be mentioned, that from one 
garden alone 200,000 gherkins (young cucumbers for 
pickling) have been sent to market m a single day. 
At Mitcham, near London, and at a few other planes 
in England, me di c i nal plants are largely cultivated. 
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Nvracne* are garden* devoted to the raising of 
young plant*, both troes and wane kind* of culinary 
herbs, and of garden-seeds. 

The cultivation of the more. important garden 
plants is noticed under tliur several heads two 
also Grahtincj, Gkekn iiolse, HonioiHF, HoTllI l>, 
Stove, &c 

GARDES SUISSES, a celebrated ooips in tin 
French army, constituted ‘Gardig’ by royal d<tnc 
in 1610 They comprised upw inis of ‘JOOO nun, 
were always unswerving m their lultlity ti> the 
Bourboti kings, and are elm fly lcimukiblc b«i tin 11 
heroic end On the 10th August 1702, they with 
stood thi Parisian r» volutiunaiy mob, ami deli mlicl 
tlie palate of the Louvit till iltnoht ivtry m m w is 
cut down During the icsistancc they olh n <1, tin 
royal family w is inabhd to i si ipi to siu h slnltet 
as the National Assc mbly illoidi d 

GARDE VJSUltE, tin bniklu turn used for 
what is commonly called tin visoi, or hont put ol 
the htlrni t, tisi rl for tin <li b in i of tin 1« < uid i vi s 

GA'RDINEK a city of tin (bnti el States North 
America, is situated in th< south wist oi tin sf iti 
of Maine, on the light hank of the feiumlm, 
seven miles below Augusta It lus luminous saw, 
paper, and otlur mills, lias tumults, mu lime 
shops, a foundry, a woollen fit ton, mil i pottirv 
G is at the In id of tin ship nuvie, itiou of the 
lvemieliec, and MM>0 tons of whipping m niinol 
lieie J’op (JS50) (>18t>, but sunt tin ueuitmioi 
poration of pirt of the Uintmy ot G with otlur 
townships, its popul itiou has di i ri used 

GARDINER, ism mu, i ultbiihil English 
Violate and ntit<snnn, tin dli gitmi ito son of Pi 
Lionel Wootlvilk, bishop of bibsbmy, brotlnr ot 
Elizabeth Grey, epui n ot I'dwiril l\ , w vs born at 
Bury Ht Edmunds, MuHhlk, in 11H i fb stnduil 
at Trinity Hill, Gimhnilgi md iti 152(1 Imum 
mastei of bis Hall boon iftu, thinngh tin pitionigi 
of the Puki ot Noifolk, In w is iiitioibu til to ( u 
dmol Wolacy, who in oh him his aunt cry In this 
capacity lit mipurisl the 1 lonlubmi iml fiinui of 
Heniy VJH , md fiom Ins knowhdgi of tin mil 
and i mim I nv, w is st nt to Romo in I >-’7, to coiuhu t 
the negotiation with the pope foi tin hum's iluoiie 
from (’atluriuo of Ai igon lb w is thin usu illy 
called ih bti pin ns His ivutions wui unsuccess 
ful, liut having Hiulond m ivieis at the pip il eomt 
to tin Bishop ol Noiwnh ho w is by bun iltuwanls 
appointed Arclidi aum of Norfolk vvliih he pumiotcil 
Wolsoy’s Inteli sis as i t uulul ite ini thi iKintilnati 
On lus return, lie was made Military of stito, md 
in the spnng ol 1511 w is adv mini to the ueh 
duaooiuy of Eueestei In Novtmini of tin sum 
yeai, he was mstalhil Bishop ot Wnubcstir Not 
withstanding bis alhgiann to the popi lie waimly 
supported the kmg a supu nun v, 'inlwioti i trtatise 
in defence of it, entitled O' Itia ObultoiUa Hi 
was sent on embassies to Frame and Girmmv, mid 
invariably opjioaeil all measures tending to i religious 
reformation m England Il> liwl a principal bind 
m thi downf ill and execution ot Thomas Ciomwcll, 
in 1540, audio drew up m unpeuhnunt of huesy 
against Hemy’s last queen, Githarmc J’arr, but in 
a personal interview with Henrv she le estihljshul 
herself m the king’s favnm, nulG fell into disgraie 
At tlie siiission of Etlwanl VI danuary ilS, 1547, 
for refusing to comply with the Reformed doctrines, 
he was eownutted to the I'lee t prison but released 
m the following Pecerulnr In 1548, he was again 
seized, and committed to the Tower, and on Ins 
refusal to sign certain articles submitted to him, was 
deprived of hts bishopric When Mary ascended 
the throne in 1553, he was set at liberty, restored 
to his sec, and appointed lord chancellor and first 


minister of state. He took the lead m all the 
bitter persecutions of the Protestants during Mary’s 
reign, and is charged with great caprice and extreme 
cruelty, but Dr Maitland shews that many of the 
statements regarding G are gross misrepresenta¬ 
tions, and that in very many instances tlie parties 
brought before his court were arraigned for treason 
oi sedition, rather than for heresy, and Roger 
Ascham freily confessc's that G interposed to pro- 
ti 1 1 him vv hen summoned by tlie council on a 

i h.ngc of heti roiloxy The management of the 

epiii n’s marmgi with Philip of Spam was intrusted 
to him, mil he olfu nti d at their nuptials He dlfed 
Noviirihei 1 i, 1 555 \ tre itisc, entitled JVet^SMtrjf 

| J hit ft im or a Chu'ivtn Man, pimttd m 1543, is 
sud to hivi bun tin joint pioilueturn of G and 
Crumm G’» charaotc r his hi on the subject of 
much cnticism , but it e in seucily be doubted 
tli it In w is i /i ilom, though not a spiritually 
imnibd 111 le hi istu His ilivotion was that of an 

out mil out jHiihitru lud it w ts m vc rth<less real, 
ilti i its fmbiiUi toi G would have given his life 
to uli met tin i nisi which lnd commanded his 
Hjinpitbus mil Ins suj>]ioit 

(»'ARI>INKR, Conivn 1 am is, sou of Captain 
I’atru k G inlmoi, was born at Garridcn, in Linlith¬ 
gow slim Jammy 11 KiS8, md when only 11 years 
old, obtumil a cmnimsMi m in i Mints regiment in. 
the J hitch struct 11 afterwards entered the 
English uinv, uni was -<_vcri ly wounded at the 
bittli of Uimilus m 1 ,'iH) G fought with great 
distinction in all tin othc t Inttles ot Mulborough. 
In 1714— 1715, he w is midi c ipt nil In utenant m a 

ii gimtnt of drignnns borne time after, he gave a 
t onspu in ms pioof ot lus umrigc, whin along with 
ilivtn ntliii lining tillows (tight of whom wero 
killed), In in id tin bin ic ulcs of tlie Highlanders 
it l’reslon From an euly period, G was neited 
t< r his licentiousness, which w is so maikoil, that 
orilm uy offiuis miking no pie tensions to religion, 
i itlu i shuuni d his soi ii tv, foi fear of btmg 
couupted vet lus constitution cnalilc'd him to 
pm nt Ins vinous ionises with ippuint impunity, 
mil m eoiisiijuiiici ot lus continual gaiety and good 
In ilth, hi vv is known is‘tin happy rake ’ Butin 
tin jell J71‘k h< smldi nly bee ime the subject of 
piofiuind n ligious linpii ssiuiiu The encumstances, 
is mu itul by l)r Doddridge (who had them from 
the hcio himself), mutant much tint is marvellous, 
siqii riutui il mil cm tellingly impiobable Dodd- 
mlge luiusi It is baldly s itrdicd with G’s account, 
and hints it tin possibility of the whole being a 
(beam nisti id of a ‘visible re'pieseutation of the 
Lonl lotus ( liiist upon thi eioss, surrounded on all 
sub s with a gloiy,’ Ac He also mentions that G 
‘dnl not si om ury confident’ whether the voice 
vvliuli cairn to bun vv is icdly ‘an audible voice, or 
only i stiong mipiession on Ins mind equally 
sti iking’ t’onsulinbh doubt has recently been 
iast on the whole story bv the publication of tlie 
Autobiotfia/ihii of Di Afoxandrr Caityli, edited 
by John Hill Burton (Edm Blackwood and Sons, 
I860), in whuh Gariy It dentes altogether the 
truth of Doddridge a version of the story, at least 
of the supi riutui il portion of it The attend¬ 
ant cncumstances, howevci, are of little moment 
om w ly or another, the great laet is the conver¬ 
sion of the' brav e but wn ki d soldiei into a pious 
uid excellent Christian, and icgardmg this there has 
never betn any doubt In 1724, G was nused to 
tin iank of major, and m 1720 he married Lady 
I lancis Erskmc, daughter of the fourth Earl of 
Buchan, by whom he had 13 children, only five of 
whom survived hum In 1730, he became lieutenant- 
eolontl erf dragoons, and in 1743 colonel of a new 
regiment of dragoons. He was killed at the battle 
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of I’restonpana, September 21, 1745, wad the spot 
on which he fell ui marked by n monument. The 
Lift of Oohmd Gardiner, written by Dr Doddridge, 
is a favourite volume with the more religious 
portion of the public 8 

GARB SSIO, a town in the north ot Italy, m the 
province of Mondovi, and 17 null a south cast ot the 
town of that name, stands on tht* left bank of tho 
river Tanaro Tradition assigns to G an antiquity 
which seems eonhrintd by the malicious I at in 
inscriptions and l i mams tonml in its m igliboui 
hood, but owung to tin many wars by whuh it has 
been devastated, its authentic arduvm have l>ein 
entirely lost Many v unties of milbl< an quairnsl 
here, especially tho spuics known ns I’usigluno 
Pop 0200 

GAR Fffell (fit line), a genus of lislus of tin 
family Scombri i Mtcida, hating the body gn itly 
clongattd and imiriil with mmuti si ih s J'tu y 
aro rent vrkabh lor tin giccn eolinu of thin boms 
Tho flesh is wholesome, mid is otlm usd ns food 
One species only, the Oouvio't (! (A* iubjous). 



Garfish (Jklvnc i vbjta m) 

occurs in the Imtish si u It is soini tunes i dh d 
Grccubouc, (Ion bill, and Miclcerd gmdi, m i it mg 
the last nanu lm msi it visAs tin iocsIj lust 
liefore tin linikiul, 101111114, in tut, fiom the dnji 
to tho moic shallow tv iti 1 lor tin sum 11 non, to 
deposit its sjivttn it is 11 mi illy about two fnl 111 
length , the tail is forked , tin p< 1 total and 11 nil il 
fins ire sneill , tin ujipu p.ut ot tin in ad and b.u k 
is of a daik giu 11u.fi blue , tin dinks md gill 
(o\ ers, the sub s atnl the bi lly, m ulii ry tilnh , tin 
dorsal fin mid till mi gmnish brmm, tin either 
fms white The G is 1 my Indy lisli, it sunns 
near the surface of tin w itu, md not unfit qtn ntly J 
springs out ol it It is biomdit to the I ondon 1 
maike't in consult rihh ijinntities Thu lh sli h is a , 
flavour Homi w h it hi 1 tint ot mukinl iSome of I 
the spues ol G , m otlu r p 11 ts of tin woild itl u , j 
a niui h In 4< r si/i Othei spun s in frishwatu 
fishes of ivaim climates, as India md (.111,1111 

GA'ItGANliY (vinas ijunqucdvlii or Qiui'juulula 



G&rgwiey, or Summer Teal [Ana* (jucrquedula). 

csrcie), a species of duck or teal, considerably larger 
than the common teal, although not so large ns the 
IK 


wild duok, nor oven as the widgeon ; a rare British 
bird, more common in tho tooth of Bfttwpw fmmd 
also in tho north of Africa, and m Asia « least *s 
far to the east as Calcutta The male Or la ft 
beautiful birrl, the prevailing colour dark brown, 
finely caned on tho cheeks and neck. With short, 
Iwir-hLe hues ol white , the spsHilum grayish green, 
maigimd with white , a conspicuous white streak 
over cm li 1 yi, nxtt iteling to the 1 nock The female 
is sm illi r than the malt, tho colours more dull, Mod 
tho wluti stii ik ohscuio Tho G is vtiry muck 
esteomiil foi the tilili 

GAltGANO (ant Gaujanm), a group of moun¬ 
tains m the pi muni of (’a] n taunt 1, Naplis, forming 
a p< nmsiili, whuh strililus isstwaid for about 
20 null s into tin Adriatic Sea. The group is 
lonqmsid of thin chains of mount mis, one of i 
which turns to the north 1 1st, the other to the 
south, and tin third to the west Its groate'st 
h ugtli is lh nulls, md its ivtunii breadth 24 , tho 

< lrmmfiii mi hung vbout 120 miles The southern 
(him is bh ak, stink uni roikv, biokou up into 
(hip valliys, goigis, uul 1 ivinis Tin northorn 
side on the lontimy, is 1 ntirily tovi nsl with woods, 
pistmi 1, elm s, /line s, 01 mgi mid lemon ties's, and 
tin valliys 011 tins Midi ait Jovi ly uul ft itih, espo 

11 ell v tlnibi ol Kisti, 1 m Inti Hi, Vito, and Stiguauo 
Owing to flu mi it ibmidiiu 1 ol moimitii plants 
whuh glow uiniin; tin links ol tin mountains, G. 
is still as t mums fm its horn y as 111 tlm time, of 
llorui, who sm's its praisi Monte St Angi lo,0110 
of tin (.ugtiio ih uu, is ltnious for tin sanetnaiy 
eliiln itid to St Mu hid in the ji u 4 ‘ 12 , in eonsi 
11 ih in 1 ol a ln/induy ipin iruiei of the Hunt to St 
1 on 11/0, Ak hhishop of iSipoutiun An annual 
fistivil of St Mn had is eddnatid at this shrine, 
win 11 eiovvds of pdgiinis tlm k to tin mountain, and 
mill 1st gu itly its pu lure eejut 1 fleet by tin 11 gay 
and v un <1 < ostium s Mount G possessis extmsivo 
dabistu i|iiiuus, whuh is yet havo invt) been 
i then utly vvoi ki d 

GA'KGAK V, 01 G \|{(,API’S Sie Ida 

(I t'RGIill, 01 G VliGAilbsM, id ms of uu d leiues 
iiiteiidul to In (Inn in it (limit in tin mouth nml 
thro it vi Mi 1 mi w of (lumsiiig tin pirts wlitn 
din tid w h (111(111101 fioiii nil(1,, 01 of luting 
as \sfiingi ids (i| v ) m iStmiuI nils (q v ), 111 idavi d 
sou Illicit 'Iln bi ht p.uglis uu eomposid of 
Mini'll 01 hvdiudilmn u ill lugdy diluted , of 
(hlmiin wild m ( ondy’s (lisinfi (tlllg hquoi 111 
jmtiisK nt ( ims, of pint wmi, ihun, .uul capsicum 
(layiimi peppir) whin a stmiulitmg etiut is 
ii>|iiiiiil, of tuniiii or oik buk dieoetion vulli 
alum 01 lynx, jn taw 1 jnui astringent is niidid 
Girglis u. viryusdul in tin J,iti 1 stages of sole 
throat, in almost all its wmi tii s 

GA'RGO\f.F., a pioj.ding spout, hading tho 
w it. r from tin 100I giitb rs of buildings Gargoyle 8 
of v.unms tonus lun bun nsnl in ilmost ill styles 
ot aiel *" .11 but wm peiiliuly developed 111 

< omul lion with (.otliK mint. 11 (ire In sorui of the 
1 ir„ci luiduval buildings, win ie tin luighl oi tho 
w alls is consult nbh tin 'gugoyhs him to project 
viry fu, in otdir to liilfil tin ir duty ol throwing 
tI k ram oft flu wills, and an in sudi rases of a 
Iirgi mve 'flu garguyhs ol Freni h buildings liavo 
uaially great plenumme, much.more than in Eng¬ 
land Some gargoyle s an small and plain, others 
bar li and ornamental, according to their various 
positions They are carved into all conceivable 
forms— angdie, luiroan, and of the lower orders; 
and as m fount-ms, the water is generally snooted 
through the mouth. In late castellated buildings, 
they frequently assume the form of small camions 
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projecting from the parapet. In modem times, the 
use of leaden pipes to convey away the Water from 
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St AlkmuniU Ctiurrli, Dei by, Hursloj ( liuuli, lleiliyalnii , 
e-ircn 1 IMl urcu MM> 

roofs lias almost entirely superseded tin uso of 
gnigoyks 

GARIBALDI (in sn i i, w is Iiomi it Nuo, 2tM 
July 1807, of ri sput il>li pannls Ills t itlur, tin 
owner of a hailing vesvl, hiving Imn ranged 
all his lilt in m (.■ 1 1]iiu pm suits, young G soon 

acquired ,i stnmg pre dilution foi tin hn/uds i| 
a sent lung lifi With (In pnimsstoiioi lus I itln i 
ho uloptixl the pinfi hmioii of i sului in.I muh Ins 
first voy ige 1 to Odtssv lunlir tin imjiin mil of in 
able mil i xporn m i il m iiiiioii, l ’ ipt mi IV smfce lie 
subsequently visited lioine, (’oil hi, Vulo, Gram, 
Ac, with various e oinm indcrs md soon l«i tmi a 
skilful anil fenrkss m mini, distinguished by his 
prompt, ilot ision m actum ami tmpu tin liable pn 
senae of liutul In IS#), lie \\ is Iiiuim II in < oni- 
mand of the brig X oh t J)umc <l< (Into mil about 

this time hm seiitiini nta of pitnotism stun to Iiavi 
gained intro is. tl intmsity, owing to lus inteicourn 
with a fervid It dim pit not, i i usual pismngei on 
board his vessel From IS!), lus icqu iintimi i with 
Maz/im anil the le ulors nt the It 1 1rui ldui il mo\ i 
ment dites, and from that pi nod lim umjuene habli 
liatred of despotism, mid devotion to the suvice ot 
universal freedom, exercised a predominant uilln 
once on all lus in turns anil iiltim iti ly Ihl urn the 
ttrufle motive ol lus carter In IS 14, baling com 
promised himself by pirtu ipating in a futile run 
littionacy outbreak at Guu'a ho was compelled to 
save his life ly flight, null atti i extreme hardship 
succeeded in g lining Ficnili tcirdory sunultme 
onsly with the publication m Italy of the senteneo 
of lus condemnation to iltath (I now resumed 
his seafaring life, and after some unimportant 
voyages, sailed for South America When Rosas, 
the dictator of Buenos Ajics, declared w’ar agamst 
the republic of Uruguay, G offered Ins services to 
the lattei, and soon gavi proof of so leinarkable a 
talent for military leadership, that he was raised to 
tho supremo command both of naval and military 
operations In 1848, war having biokon out between 
Austria and tho liberals of Italy, 0. hastened to 


Europe He bore an effective part m the whole of 
the Italian campaign, bat. especially distinguished 
himself at Rome by his resistance to the French 
forces, who during fouf weeks were successfully 
kept at bay ( and repeatedly repulsed by the repub¬ 
lican forces ot Rome, under the direction of Garibaldi. 
Rome having at length succumbed to the immensely 
superior fonts at‘the disposal of General Oudinot, 
(I marched forth from the city as the French poured 
in After a l ctrcat oi unparalleled difficulty through 
distnctH dciisi ly occupied by Austrian forces, G , 
accompanied by lus itcvoted and heroic firaadian 
wile. Bet sail in a small fishmg craft towards Venice, 
hut being pursued by Austrian vessels, tlicy were 
coinpilliii to lind at lanilom, and not far from 
tin shorn his w ifi, evh.uisti d by tin cl angers and 
tciubb exertions oi tin it flight expired iu the 
aims of hi i hushmd G at length re idled Genoa 
m satety, md trom tin nc c embarked toi 1 mus Ho 
lit,trwaidu nii'lltid South Amcrici, and accpured 
the comm irul ol m American ti ulim'vessed. In 
th it, i ip u ity, he tone In il it «na il English ports, 
while hi w cs iiiinul with eveiy testimony of 
pnblii idmirvtion mid sympathy During the mtci- 
\ il whie h 1 1 iphi d In tween tin wai ot )S48 and that 
of 18"/I, (1 pnbhilv .miptcil tin substitution of 
moil ircliy, such is it existed m I*u diuont, foi the 
i<public m form of goicimncnt, for which ho had 
iniginally combitid, nr wan therefore free to servo 
is an me gul ir auxiii of tin Piedmontese foiccs 
on the coiiinunii men of hostilities His services 
m th it cipmty mu both In dinut ami effective, 
notwitliht unhng tin i mitt d scipi assigned foi his 
opiiitioii'. In the i mrsi of the following yew 
(I8(i0), tin most tiiinn]ilnnt mil momentous cntcr- 
pnsi ot line m live lions iimr was aceomphsheil 
lhe clinl unlit ol tin pi m of Viltifianea, by 
w tin li tin It dun wu of l Sit) wis in ought to an 
duupt inti mis ill ft u tm y ti lnimation, was tho 
linnu di iti ii sumption by tin Jt dim people of tho 
ii volutioneey md piognssive Hsponsibilitus, yvhltli 
I elmm ' tin cimpeign lud imn vested by tin nation 
in tin gov e mine at of Niidm i Tlius, caily m 
181)0, insiuii etion iry ilistnibmees lnokc out in 
1’eh iniii md although rpeuldy ejuellcd m tho city 
by the gn it muni iieal strength of the Neapolitan 
L'litison they wtie> e-instantly re ne itcel threughciut 
tin elite iioi e.t the lsl mil, wiicic tuc insurgents were 
full ot elation anil denng, in eonsispienio of G 
hiving ti inmuitted to thtm tho assurance 1 that ho 
would S|Hoddy appeal himself to bond the ir struggle 
in fulfilment ot tins promise 1 , G isse mbleil at (lonoa 

i yoluntiei tone ot 1070 pitnots, mil on tho 5th 
of M ly set ‘-ui f, ,j the isl uul of ,Sieily On the 
Uth, lus two small ti uisport steamers luving 

ii atbul Mu sail in safety, tho landing of hia 
followers w is Hiiciessfully iffieUd in sight; and 
jiai tially under tire, of the Ne apolitan fleet. On the 
I "'th. m the luttle of Calatafiim, 3600 Neapolitan 
troops woe muted by G ’s small force, and to {his 
opening vntury may be largely attnbuted the) 
subse ipumt gju cess of the entire exjiedition It 
it oiiec cleared the way to Palermo, and inspired 
G’s Bobbers with irresistible confidence On the 
lbtli of the Borne month, G aud his little army 
of heroes occupied the heights which command 
Pileimo, and after a ilospeiote conflict with tho 
royalist troops, fought his way into that unhappy 
city, which for several subsequent days had to 
sustwn a ruthless bombardment from tho muted 
fin of the Neajiolitan garrison and fleet. * 

Tlie mtery ration of the British fleet, seconded by 
the isolated and destitute condition of the garrison 
shut up in the forts, indue eel the Neapolitan general 
to capitulate, and on lus departure with hi# troops, 
G remained in undisputed possession, of the city 
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and strongholds of Palermo. Hu tint publio enact¬ 
ment was the universal armament of the cutisens 
On the 20th of July, at tl$ head of 2500 men, he 
gave battle at Melazzo to 7000 Neapolitan*, who 
were completely defeated, and compel! .1 to evacnato 
the fortress On the 25th, the Neapolitans were 
driven back mto Messina, wlmro G made his 
triumphal entry on the 27th, the mutinous garrison, 
terrified at lus approach, having compelled Ihi u 

r ieral to submit Towaida the imdclli of August, 
made a descent in Calabna, and was immediately 
joined hy largo bodies of volunteers fimn all 
directions, by whom he was accompanied on Ins 
memorable and eventful limn li to Naples On the 
6th of September, U’s ,imi\, wlm.li tlun amounted 
to 25,000 oi .10,000 nit n, ou njuul Salt rno tin 
the withdrawal of the loyalists, md on tin 7th, 
amidst the frenzied enthusiasm of the inhabit 
ants, G entered Naples, with only one or two 
fnends, to prove to Lurnpi tint lus advent was 
that of a wile ome libuatoi, mil not of a Unoi 
inspiring e rmepieror On tin pnvious eley, the 
capital had Mill* nly witnessed the vvithelr iw il of 
King Francis II to the fortrtss of Giutc liifmo 
the close of the month, II had enietnl si m lul 
judicious publie rifnims < diulitcil to me least tin' 
popularity of the Sudiniau government, of whuh 
he was tin dtcltrcd itpie sent line, eJthom.li foi t 
brief HJiaer he ueeplid the title uni puweis ot 
Dictatoi (hi the l ,t o) Octeebci Ins unlit u \ elutie s 
hccaino igiui jui.imoiiut, is tin iny ibst tumps, 
numbering 15 01)0 me n e uni lortli from Cipm mil 
attatkesl he inly tie wlmh line ol tie* I. mb ihh lies, 
spreuid alone the Voltunni 1 n mu Jioilis i 
tern)ih ml pen e leimul uni moii thm niu< it 
seemed i> il souls., \uu ihemt to eh <it tin 
patriots vt + hi 1 ist monn lit but 1m illy tin loyalists 
were driven huh to Gipui in ilisouhi, md <1 
announced the iisielt in bis famous tdigi uu ‘Com 
pit te v it lory along the entne Inn ’ Tins was G’s 
last triumph , \ it tor l'mnnnut 1, li ivmg re i smncel 
the command ot Ins irmy, ciosse el tin papal fiontn i, 
routed the tioops nneler Lamorie h'n, uni pissed on 
mto the kingdom ot Naples, when In was met l>v 
(1, whoiimne diatily relinquished into lus cove n ign’s 
lulliels the uiunndition il disposal of the) southern 
volunteer army, md the ihsoluto sway ove i tin 
NTapohtan pro\mre« G absolutely dee lined ill 

{ lersonal eiihtuif tion oi iggranelist me nt, uni hiving 
ild fare will to his lie ion e mm ides, lit Mitsui, mi 
the' 0th of Nov e min r, foi hi. home on the rod. oi 
Caprera, thin to ruiuin m grind simpliuly uni 
retirement till his countiy nmy ig-'m rupnn bn 
aid and mvokt his pre si net 
The almost fabulous suet ess vvlinli has trnkesl 
this great soldier's tuterpnscs throughout lus e ntm 
curecr is the' best evmle ne, of lus militnv (!• nms anil 
heroic quiliUes In himself, he pre suits a nmepu 
combination of the social mid endearing virtue swlucli 
attract and rivet enthuMistn friendship, md of 
those stem and comm Hiding attribute s which cany 
terror mto the hearts of opponents, and impose sub 
ordination and a sense of <hity on the most in egular 
masses of troops Of a patriarchal sinrljihe ity m 
tastes and habits, he n jcmblcs mine the e hie f ot a 
warlike tribe than the gene ral of m army, bis smile 
of approbation ever glarhlcis the perlormance of 
duty dv his men, but his reproof of tlio lagghrd or 
craven-hearted is scathingly fierce G lias cornu 
to be regarded as one of the most incorruptible of 
patriots and most glorious of heroes, either in ancle nt 
or modem times, and the land whuh has produced 
and nurtured such a spirit and character may be 
held to have proved that it has a political and moral 
vitality, at least as powerful as any other portion of 
Chnsteadom. 


GA'RIEP, otherwise Obsso*, is a river .<4 South 
Africa, which, after a westward course «f J00©*f£fes 3 
enters the Atlantic in lat 28° JW 8 ., and long, , 
E. It rises in the Mont aux Source*, near lat. 25P S. 
and long ,10° £ , at an elevation of about 10,000 feet 
above tin. sea Throughout newly its whole length, 
it forms the northern lxiundary of the Cape Colony, 
sepnating it lie.low tin confluonoo ol the van! from 
still mile pi uih nt tribe s, and above that point from 
tin Orange I'm State m Orange Soveroignty For 
the purposes of navigation, tins liver is almost 
usedoss * 

GAHIGliIA'NO (the Lit ik of tin an< units, which 
st p ir ited 1 itium fimn Camp him) is the laigest and 
most important uveji of the Ne apolitan provinces 
It uses in the Abrii/zi, m tin v illey of Neixa, anil 
disediirgis itsell into the Meeliturauean, in the 
Gull otGieta, ifte r ttaversing the province) of Tcna 
ell I, iv oi o The sluggish e ourse of its muddy 
witeis (wliieli, how eve i, ire stocked with fish, 
espLiially eels) Ins lies n mentioned by more than 
erne of tin uu unit jkh ts 

Non lura ejue Lins epiitfe 

Mould lepill, 1 iiituimis .limns--llor Oil i *51 
Tt is issuteel th it the lumo G is eh rive d fiom an 
\i due word, i/niil wlinli signifies marsh, plain, 
il w is _ain rally adopted in the Jltli e , after the 
eh h it ol flu Sin ie < ns, who Intel he Id posse ssiou for 
siniei' time ot tin neighbouring plains, mid had 
etee teel ii nth it the mouth ot the mtr, whuh 
Liny e tdith el (! mil uumi Dus ilmv ilion is nppro- 
pmte to tin m usliy Bwimps surroiniding the itvei, 
nmilst whuh M irnis Jimtid eiimi ilnn nt winn pur 
sin d by Snlli Tin hanks of the G .lie mentor 
ible for tlio billions lutth fought there betvve e n the 
Frineli, in 1501, md tin Spaniards, e onunaniU d by 
Gmisilvo di Gemlovn, hum inn d the Gre it Captain, 
in w hit li the lornii l we in totally route d 

GATtLANI) SeeCi.ows 

GARLIC (Allium utimnn,f*v> Airirm), a hull) 
mis unite il pi nit i mine ol tlie> Last, eultivated 
fiom tin e irlieeL ege s Tin stem uses to tlio 
In iglit ol about two Ie e t, ____ 

11 {• m lie <l, villi In 

uiixe el with in my small c, k|b|1| 

bulbs 'Phe uppei part wm 

not tHtuhiiis like those ^ l* 

alternate Ht urn ns aie / M 

7 pointed, the middle) " B U 

jioiiitbeiniigthe antlie r /» ■ 

Tlio bulb consist) of jf H 

ilmut 12-15 ovate fg 

oblong churn or s'lh H 

orelinate hnlbs, win h H. 

are axillary buds of its MBBl 

sealis thus eh vdoped, jFMjM 

it contims a viscid 

juice, which is some 

times Uhcel as a ce ment 

fen pore dam, ftnel has tt nirjrJ’ 

]H in trail ii g anel powir Common Garlic {Allium, 
lul al'ut/smiK odour, lativum) 

whuh indeerl jiervades 

the whole [dant, with a pungent aromatic taste. It 
is in general use as a condiment with other erticloS 
of foot! and to many it ism this way very agreeable. 


Htesn uses 


Common Garlic (Allium 
lativum) 
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to others, it is disgusting It is much more largely 
used m many other countries than in lintain m 
Spam, it enters into the composition of almost every 
dish Garlic, 01 its fresh juice, is also used in m< di 
cine It is stimulant, tonic, and promotes digestion, 
it has also diuretic, and sudorific piopertics, and is 
a good ex pec tor mt, promoting all the \xi returns 
Applied externally, it is a rubefacient, and is used 
to stimulate indolent tumours A linimi nt of oil 
anil garlic juici is souk times applit d to the i lie si in 
infantile convulsions In hook iases ol di itiuss, 
much benefit is obtained fiom a clove of g u In m i 
low drops of the juici put into the i ir (. ir In i 
also ustel as an anthi Inuntic It mu s its jhojm ifu s 
chiefly too tl of f/at l« (sti following nt) <. u hi 
abounds also m muiilagi 'J’bi cultivation of coin 
is extremely easy, it is gnu telly prop ig its d by 
its tlovos -Many of tin speius ol Allium m 
popularly ealli d g ulu, m ith soim distuutiw nbh 
tion A nhrurtum is sons tunes < ilbd Wild (. irlu 
in England, mil its young mil tt mb i h tvi . m 
used as a jsit hub Its leans ire si mi cylmdni el, 
and grooved on the upper side The stamens ,tu 
all simple 

GAELIC, Otr, Ol When cloves iif guile lie 
distilled with Waloi, ibout 0 2 pel out of a blown 
heavy oil, with an wild tasti, mil i stiong ibsigici 
able smell, pass. s mu fiy eaiifuJ iictihi ition 
fiom ft salt y\atu bath ilumt two tlniils of tin oil 
may be obtuned in tin fmiii of a yillovv lupinl 
whuh is lightei than w ah I, mil whieli, win n tie ate d 
yvith chloruh of e iluum (m onlu to dry it) uni 
»HubsiS|iiently distilled fiom fi vgnn nts ol potassium, 
mine's oven jimo and eolouiless is sulphide of illy 1, 
an organic eoinpound of veiy coiisuln ibli mteiist, 
whose fonnuli is C, II S '1 lu nude oil also eon 
tains oxide of allyl (l' B H ,<)), mil a loiniiouud of 
allyl still riclin in hiilpltui than tin sulphidi 

Sulphide 1 ol dlyl cants not only m oil of guln 
but also in the oils of onions leeks, ness, vltnni, 
radishes, asifotidi, Ac It is a light, eleai, pili 
ViJIovv oil, with a pi in tinting oeloiu of gailn , it 
noils it 284°, ami dissolves n idily m ilcoliol and 
ether 

ISulplildii of allyl mu be obtuned fnun essentnl 
ml of black must ml (vvlin li m its ]iurilied fomi is 
rtpnsnitiit by C u ll ,(’ VS mil miy tonsu|iinilly 
lie regarile.il as snlphoiy muk ot illy 1) by distil 
latum with sulphide 1 of potvsxiimi Tin naction is 
exhibits il in tile tallowing < ipi item 

Oil of Muitar l " f Su, l ,n uf SiilnhnoymiWa 

loin iMiin Atlvl of r ia iiuin 


acetone and propybe aldehyde, but it differs from 
them m it* properties. It ia obtained by the action 
of ammonia on oxalate of allyl. 

Ally lie ether or oxide of allyl (C # H»0) has been 
forme d in at. least two different ways, but tllo 
le actions accompanying its formation are too com 
pile iteil for notice »m this article It exists ready 
formed m small quantity in oil of garlic, aud sumo 
otliei oils tbit resemble it, anel may bo obtained by 
the eh (ompositmn of oil of blaek mustard 

Tin e blonde, broimele, anil iodide, of allyl liavo 
ill bn n obtained Tin iodide is a colourless liquid, 
ot spuifit gravity 1780, yvith an ethereal, and 
some whit alliaceous odour It is deeomposuel liy 
digi stum with i w ete iy solution of ammonia, anil 
on ilistillitioii with potash, avoletilo base with a 
fishy 1 immimiu.il odour is tonne d It is probably 
nlliilta,m ally! mum (C,11,!N or C,,H ,11 ^N), the 
liesu volitilc ilk ill of tin lilvhc sirus, which has 
il to bun obtuned by .a ditb ri nt piemss, and 
eortcspimds to i tliyh i m ethyl mum m tin e thylie 
Si run- Millii's Fh iiii nti <) l Ju iiiuiIi //, 2d edit, 

1802, ml 1, pp 574- 084, Comp lksaiu/ Lelubuch 
il Clmiih, \oI 2, pp 200- 272, and the 1 recent 
millions of iierthelot and Luci, Jlofin.vnn and 
C.ihoms, Ac 

G VKNLT a pn no’s stom, some of the vimotics 
otvelmli ete of gri u auty, while sum. aie less 
highly pn/ul than otl i not mote In eutiful minerals, 
bee nisi mm It mme eomnnm G iructs aie found 
most gi in tally in lrn asliti, hoinbli neb sliti, aud 
gm isi, less fieijui utlv in griiute mil grmulai lime 
stom, soim tutus in •.< ijx iitine anil lava Thcrp 
aie uumeiou, vanetn s ditlmng considelably in 
. lu mu il composition, uiliyelrims hilicate s of alumina 
mil linn in lnvgmsiv eolouiul with oxiele of iron, 
of m mg me si, ot of chrome The coloui ia various, 
geuerally siini slink of rul, blown, bl vek, green, 



Garnet 

1, a detached crystal, 2, portion of rock with imbodded 
crystals 


O e H,,e a Ns, 4 KS - C, 11 ,S f K,C x\S, 
"VVe may pertoim the converse e \]>miinemt, md 
obtain oil ol mustard fiom oil of guln by mixing 
allobolic solutions ol snlpludi of allyl mdionnsiic 
subhrnatei, when e white pucipitite is foinu.l 
ropiosintul by (‘,11 sdllieS + (’, 11 < 1 dUgCl, end 
distilling this lompounil with siilphoiy uiule of 
potassium, in wlmli oisi oil of mustaid will lie 
round among the puwlucts 

The pungency of luuse rulisli, setiivy gr.ws, and 
otlie'r allied plants, is dui to the prise me of this 
essential ml of rnnstaid m tdilplmcyuntile of allyl 
We shall jiostpom the fnrtlni e onsuler ition of 
suljihoeyiimdo of dlyl to the artiele Misiakd, On 
or hut shall take tins opportunity ot very biicfly 
noticing the chie*f mcmheis of the allyl scries, which 
1ms recently Ik en studied with very fiuitful lesu'ts 
by several of our most eminent chemists 

Free allyl (C„H 4 , or, moie probably, (‘ B H n ,C„U ) 
is axaiy volatile combustible iluid, wath a combined 
oelour of ether .anel ruhshe's. It is obtained l«y 
the action of sodium on loelido of allyl 
Allylio alcohol (0„H 5 O,HO) is metamcnc with 


m yellow Colourless and white specimens also 
occut Red girncts soinotnncs contain bo much 
non as to be attr eete .1 by the in ignet The coarser 
viruty of (., known as (’ohm cm G, is generally 
found missive oft. n fanning a very considerable 
(Hit of tin i oi k ui w inch it occurs, so as even to.be 
usi d is t flux in the smelting of iron Crystallised 
i'um t-. m ilso often very numerous in tin rock 
which contmis thi m , the crystals are sometimes 
Mry small, almost mipi reeptihlo grams , sometimes 
the v aie is large as a man’s fist The primary form 
of the nystal is a cube, hut the comtnou secondary 
hums ue a ihombic dodecahi .Iron, and an acute 
double i i_»ht sided pyramid, the summits of which 
arc ifiniptly acunuuatesl by fom planus.— Noblk 
(. oi 1‘HFUors G, also called Almandme , is 
generally of a crimson red mlour, sometimes of so 
eh i p a tint, thit jewellers hollow it out beneath, 
oi jilaeo at tlio back of it a plate of silver. It is 
sometimes tiansparent, sometimes only translucent. 
It is funnel m some of the mountainous ports both 
oi England and .Scotland, but the finest garnets 
arc imported from Syruun, in Pegu. > A Bynum G, 


L, 




GARNISH, GARNISHMENT, GARNISHES—GARRICK, 


of a velvety blade colour, without defect u valued 
at about half the price of a blue sapphire of tho 
same waght The large snecunens or the precious 
G are generally engraved with hgufes, aud thus 
aequiro a very lugh \ alui — A variety of G , known 
oh OromJana, from its resemblance in form, size, 
and colour, to a green gooseberry, is brought fiom 
Siberia.—Cinnamon Stono (q t) is i variety of 
garnet—Tyrone, Vcsnvian, and TEpuluh 1 ire marly 
allied to it — Powdered garnets are ofti u used fin 
polishing and cutting otlier stem s, tins powder is 
known to lapulaiics as It< d hum e/ 

GARNISH, GARNISHMENT, GARNISHEE 
(Pi gamtr, to furnish) In English I in, to garnish 
is to warn, and girinshnieut surmbis i winning 
given to one for his vppcaiaiut m court Rut 
garnishment m its inoie usual sense is appluil to 
tho notice which a person siud m an actum of 
detinue, aud pleading tin mttrest of a third pirty, 
is entitled to ri quire 1 to be sc ri i tl on that p irty 
By the custom of London and certain otlm towns, 
n praetiee h is tvisted fiom turn linmemoml, 
whereby a plaintiff .suing m the* local touit w is 
entitled to attach the projmty of the ihli lidaiit in 
the homls of a thud pi i son, who w is c vile tl tin 
garnishee See IVnti ri n Anumim But until I 
the piSKint' ol till Comnnm 1 iw I*ion dine ke t, | 
1854, thiii (listed no im ins in 1 usd mil wlnnby I 
a eriditor could attich tin ;uop(it\ of his ih htot in 
the hands of third pi i mu in limit sitisfnturn 
of 1 iih e 1 uni Be mc turns li() hi nt tins ltitnte, 
it IH now provided, tint my mu hiving ohtumd 
ft pulgnunt m otic of tin supiiioi eourls it Wist 
minsti i, in iy it quin lus di htoi to In i x ilium d 
HU to tin <h hts due to hue Old oil tin st di m< nt ot 
tile judgment ilibtoi, ill ih hts owin' to him by 
thirel pirtns, cillcd gftimsln is, in iy In ittaihid in 
satisfaction of the plaintiffs cl um If tin "muslin* 
pay, he is foithwitli disc h u ot el of the dibt to his 
creditors, but if he fail to piy, and dm a not dispute 
the debt the judge m iv oidii evicntum agiinst | 
lum Jt is to In obstned tint, nuclei this sf itute, j 
garnishment can still In obt um d only vvhi n jmlg [ 
mint has been obt umd Debts dm to iditcmlmti 
elurmg the cuneney of m action, thcieforc, c iiumt j 
lie attached Jn this lcspict, tin nmeely is le-n 1 
iflectual than tin custom of fon ign itt u linn lit In i 
Scott mil, di hts dm to a cli h tnh i may he ittulnd, 
both aftei judgment and on the dependence ot m 
action. See Ai ncsivii s I 

GARNISHED in Heraldry Any chnjp 'in saul 
to be garntshc cl w ith tin oi u ime nt se t on it 

GARONNE (ane Ott/unrui), tin pmuipil nidi 
in the south west of fiance, mes within tin 
Spanish frontni m tin \ al d’Aran, it tin bvw of i 
Mount Mai ide tti, m tli I*yrc ne c s Ahout 2b m 1c s 
from its source, it entus the trench te rnteuy in 
the department of the Jliutc G iionne, (lows in a 
general north cist ionise to Toulouse, Hen be mil 
to the north wist, and continues to How m that;' 
Junction until, joined by the Dordogne, ahout 20] 
miles below Bordeaux, and wide mug afterw uels into 
the estuary wlucli bears the name of thi Gnomic, 1 
it enters the Atlantic at the Pointc de Grave The 
basin of the (f is upwards of 200 miles m h ngtli, I 
aud about an equal exte i t m width at its broadest 1 
part, although liaimwmg in the north west tei a 
•width of only 2d mile s. Th< total le ngtli of the , 
river is about 350 miles, and its natural mvi ! 
gation, which, however, is much mqie.eli el above 
Toulouse, commouces at Ca/tfrts, 202 nnlui from 
its embouchure. At Bordeaux, the nver attains a 
breadth of 1603 feet. Its principal affluents arc 
the Tarn, Avcyrcm, Lot, and Dordogne, on the nght, 
nod on the loft, the Have, Gen, and Baise. At 


Toulouse it » joined by the (Canal Jn Midi, wbloh, 
running eastward to the MeditorwuMftUJ, forms 
with the G a moans of communication between 
that sea anil the Atlantic. The Valley 6f the G. 
is noted for the beauty of its scenery, and it# 
abundant jiroelueo ol corn and wine 

The estu iry of the Gironde is 40 miles in length, 
and ahout 4 miles m aveuigo brciuith Bcdow Blaye, 
its shoiis consist ol bare rocks and bleak and dreary 
heath 

GARONNE, llu'ir, a department m the south 
of Fiance, is hounded on the S by tho Pyrenees, 
Mid cm the W by tho departments of HauteS 
Pvii'iues iinlGcrs It has an .art a of 2301 square 
miles, iml » popuhtion ol 181,217 It is watered 
thienighout hy tin Gaumin', fiom whuh it derives 
its mint, anil within the basin of which it wholly 
Ins Oaupud in tho south hy a branch of tho 
I’ynm in lunge, the slope of the department, and 
Iho coniso of its slicanis, ait tovviuel the north 
iteel not tli east, vvlnie the luul is generally level, 
’i he soil is oil the wl loll good, that ill the Valliys 
is h in uk ibl) pioilm live, ami bungs forth heavy 
imps o( gi mi, niu/i, fhv, ami potatoes Orcliard- 
huits, with im Ions iml fob um, are ]n oil ue eel in 
ihlllld line , inel the ami II il yield of wino is alumt 
14 (00,00(1 gallons, two fluids ol which is exported. 
Mimrils ilso ihomiel but, with the exception of 
mm, have not yet been old until in any great 
(piiiititv 'llu chief in iniitae lure s an* woollen 
uiel cotton fain le s lllel hilelwue , 111(1 these', With 
fiinlnr eatth, won, and presentil me its, arc* tho 
pi me ipil e xjioj ts 1 in eh partial nt of Haute G was 
forme i ly divide el he twe e u tin pi ovine e s of LatlguedoO 
uni G tsi ony H is divide el into the foul anon- 
elissenii nts of Toulouse, Mint, !xt Gaudtns, and 
Villctiane he, with TemloilHi is cajutal 

GARRICK, llAvm, aetor mil author, was born 
it He it fold in 171 (», md tiliie ate el at the grammar 
hi bool of 1 ulifu Id Aftei i slant nsuhiiuo at 
Lislxmwith til mu le, who w is ivimi liiiihlnt ui 
thal eitv, hi ii till iml to 1* hi 1 mil, and in 1735 
hie line i pupil ol (lie (mum. Or Johnson, hut ill 
tin eouisi oi bit month i, in iste i uni pupil liotll 
prom did to Loudon, with tin vlow of improving 
ihiu foitimis (, dfiiiipteil llm study of liw, but 
ui iMisistibli instirii t soon urged him to tlu stage 
Ih m idi his i/ilui/ at Ipswich in 1711, us Aboau, 
in the nlay of Oiooiinla, and obtained a gnat suc¬ 
cess Lne-oui igi d by tins, he ventured to apjs ar 
be f.ire a London auduneo m the autumn of tho 
sum year, aid in the ehiruter of Unhnnl III 
u u ie e i in el with piodigioiiH qipl nine The 1 fashion¬ 
able the dies were tmplied to go/e ujmri the new 
st ir tli it w is Jie deling an unwonted lustre on tho 
ohiguilty of the Gooilinon’s 1 lilds’ stage, and tho 
ntlie r the itric vl ge le In itu s, bligh as Qinn and Cibber, 
e ould not coin gal the u e b vgiui md disgust In tile 
following ye ir, G accepted m e ligiggim lit at Dublin, 
when he (silted tin lliliirmin enthusiasm to a 
liurai eiloiis eh g-ice 'J he )il iy house, wu arc told, was 
seiei iwehd, ‘tliit a vi iy mmtil fgver was produced, 
wliuh w is e ilji d Guinku fiver’ fu J747, ho 
bee line Joint patentee of Entry Latin, mil two years 
afte r, maim e( M ide moisi Ih Violctte, a foreign dan- 
muv n cuoumstaiie e wjueh, some how or other, ho 
ft ired mt„h( e xjiosc him to ridicule, and to provent 
Hugh i thm ', hi git lus trie ml Ml Edward Moore 
‘to write a diluting jwtia upon his marriage,’ 
This a as nut the only on ision when his sensitive- 
lie ss to main mus haute i induced lum to forestall the 
wits and e ntie s, and so blunt the edge of their jests 
and i ritic isms Bet ore acting Mac both for the ftfjrt 
time he wrote a humorous pamphlet, reflecting oil 
the 1 mimical behaviour of a certain fashionable 
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faulty acjor,’ to wit, Gamck himself Jjn 1763 he 
paid a visit to Italy, and m 1768 projected and 
eondueted the memorable jubilee at Stratford 
iipon-Avon in honour of Shakspeare He died m 
London, January 20, 1779, having accumulated a 
fortune of <£140,000 0 rank# a»s one of the wiry 

greatest—perhaps the very greatest—of English 
actors He exhibited a iShukspenan universality 
m. the representation of charactir, and was equilly 
at home in thi highest flights ot tragedy and 
tile lowest depths of firci [tut the rlalu/tilntu 
which so wondu fully maiked Jam on the stagi, 
often forsook luiu in ital lif. lie wis (taJou-, 
to an extreme, and li el m unbounded stomai h 
for flatteiy His fnuid Goldsmith hits oil his 
charactir happily in thi poim, mtitlul ltilaUithun 
As a dramatic author, <1 dm« not hohl i he h 
place. Ho wrote about 40 pn (i some origin il, lum 
mostly adaptations ot old pliys 1 [is nui/niim, 
prologues and tpilogues, liuvo vu, ill si lvt consult i 
able praise 

GA'JtRISON (Ei i/arnuon, I nun low Litin t/in 
nimo, military furiiituii), tin tioops iKiupynu, i 
town or fortiisH, uthtrfoi dofmsivi pui pose i, oi 
merely as ordinal y quark i s 

GARRISON Wiiiiam Lio\n, a distinguish11 
Aim iloan aboldionmt, tin <u knmvlidg. d 1< «ht of 
the ulvoeitts ol lmmuliatt i intm ijiitiou m He 
ITmtul Stati s wis horn ,tl Hi w bury port Missi 
ihnsetts, in 18(r> Bifou hi m w JO y. us old In 
had oiijiiniil no ineoiiHidu ilih nputillou by tie 
irtiiks which lie < ontuliutid to the Salt in OastU 
anil otlui ie s ' ' 1 1 liicami, m 1 SJ(, thi 

tondu.t. (tl > ‘^u, is lv ‘ , , <■' ,'W 

K ^ » ,r ot x pipu oi his own, tin. ^ * j w „4 

[ publish il at Nt whurj port, it w is, howevi i, uusuc 
cesstul, anil vv.es soon dm ontmued In 1829, lie 
liocAnit joint uliloi ol til* (linm s oi ( nmivtl 
Emanci)Hthon, an inti sLuuy journal pubJishul m 
Baitimon This pijiir hid puvamsly advoiatnl 
th gridual abolition of sluery but Mi (. , m tin 
veiy hist number th it wis issuul vttir Jus cornu c 
tion with it, distantly now id the dm time that 
unmidiito i mamlpition is tie lc'lit ot tie sum, 
and the duty ot the linsli i Havin', soon din, 
sevmlv ilinouiiiiil mtim pusims . ngigid i" tie 
dRneste slivt tridi, wlinh he stiginitis.il is 
‘domestic pu i<y,’ hi vv is tied and umvictul lot i 
libeL Unabh to piy tie pimlty impost d by the 
court, he svas met to piisou, win ri he uni mud 
several wiiks At length, a gimr.ms trie ml paid 
thi line, and lelt vsi il hurl On the 1st of Innuiry 
1831, G issuul in Boston tlio hrst numbii of the 
Lilx'iatoi, i weekly udislmry pnpti, with wlinh 
his fame has sum bicium indissolubly issomtcd 
The unspanng, not to uy vmd.nl thmueute.n 
with which G ess id. d till institution of slueij 
and all those voluntinlv, lmwivu nmoUlv, eon 
neetid with it, was not long m arousing attmtum 
in eveiy part ot tin couiitiy while it eveited 
m the Southern Stites the utmost , visp. l ition 
Almost ivuv day brought linn Ltteis ftom tie 
South, eoutliningthieats ot violent., unlevinnasis 
Biuntioie At length, the legislature of <.eouc.» 
went so far an to offer a mviril of o000 do£ 
to any one who should mist ind iitosuntib 
tocumietion uudu tlieliws ol that stit< , 
vv hill, ho was repeatedly mobbed at home, and his 
life w,is more than onee m the utmost peril even 
m Boston But nothing could turn lum from Ins 
couisii Although then lies been some abatement 
m tlie tone of the Ldx'iator, G has not in v single 
material point modified his views m ltganl to 
silvery m the 31 years during which that papei 
has bc'eu published. The early seventy of his 
denunciations, as his friends allege, with some show 
MO 


of reason, was necessary, in order to mouse the 
conscience of the nation from its apathy respecting 
the wrongs, of the African race. It would perhaps 
lie less easy to excuse the unsparing invective with 
which Mr G has so often assailed those friends of 
emancipation who have thought it nght to pursue a 
coursi different from his own 

1 1 is proper to r/nark, that Mr 0 and his devoted 
followers havi always disclaimed any purpose of 
i \t lfcmg the slaves to assert their own freedom by 
bun Tiny profess to lily solely on arguments 
mil ‘nioi il suasion’ addressed to the consciences of 
the dominant race They are also non resistant?, 
uni not imly leftist to hold any oflii o in the federal 
npiibhi,but ire conscientious even against voting 
hu such in olhee, for liny cnnsnlti this would be 
an indtrei t iclvuowhilgnieiit of the l lghtfulucss of 
i gininimcnt supported by uuhtary power, and 
eoutamnuti d by a comprouuse w ith slavery 

GA'RltOT (f7</«7 «/k), i gums of tin oieantc 
si (turn ol iJm ks (i] v ), having the lull Bborter than 
tin In id Uni ‘ pi i us, the Gorni'. ivi ((' imlgnrw 
in (' chrtj60plUluaniu\), a bml not ejmte so laige as a 
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f,oidtti i ye (Clntmuhi i n) -Male 

\\ icltTPou, is ^ (oiiimoi) wmtn MHitmt Bnttiin, 
iiijii u 11114 111 sui ilJ llocks, moat tr< quontlfc" iti Br>\ero 
\u itlur, not t»iil^ in < slu iijf s, but on tlife 1 vkch and 
mirxof mliml puts or the omutty oal it dots on 
tbost of all thottnti.il uid southern parts of Euro])o, 
and 1 (jiially on tht'se of tin tempt rati pi rts oi Asm 
and Isorth Amuiea. It breeds ui aretie aud sub 
uetu i< gions, pm feiTing wooele d districts, ,aucl forros 
its uist uther 011 tin giound, in the crevice of a 
roik, ot the hoi. of 1 till The parent [birds aro 
bud to ti 1 import their young from the nctet to the 
w th 1, holding tin m undii the bill, and smppoixed 
by th. new k I lu Lapps take advantag^ of the 
prublietion of the golden cyis fen making their 
nests m huhs, bv silhteA up Wis for thorn, wiu 
thin robbimj; tlniuof thin tgijs—Another Untish 
Biieeus ■■■ aiTe Hakilqi iv G , 01 Hakikquin Duck 
|( /ns[M unich) but it is only a rare Winter visitant, 
Likt tlio golden eye.it is a native of the northern 
p irts ot the world generally The male is curiously 
aticakul and 111 liked with white—Tin Bwfki,- 
liLUim or JksKEL-iiE'ADrt) buh (0 atiwtla), 
is ot 1 xtremelj raio occurrence 111 Britain, but is 
\v.iy common in [North Ament a, where it is^often 
1 died the bpirit l)uek, a name which is said to have 
been bestowed in allusion to its power of eluding 
obs rv ttion by diving It is rather smaller than 
the gold, n eye and harlequin garrot. The flesh of 
the gmots is eaten, but not very highly esteemed. 

GARRO'TTE (Spanish ijarrate, a stick or cudgel), 
a mode of execution practised in Spam and the 
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Spanish colonial! Originally, it consisted in sunply 
jaaoisg a ooid round the neck of a oruninal, who 
was aoatod on a chair fixed to a post, and then 
twisting the cord by means of a stick (whence the 
name) inserted between it and the back of the 
neck, till strangulation was produced. Afterwards, a 
brass collar was used, containing a screw, whu.li tin 
executioner turned till its pmutVnturd the spinal 
marrow when it unites with the brain, ciunung 
Instantaneous d< ath The inquisitors were wont to 
grant as a ftvoui this mode of strangulation, before 
being burned, to such eoudi mm d pt rsoub is recanted 
If the PKcutumir was unskiHid, howcvci, flu pun 
was sometimes vtry gnat Llouuti (Uist th CInq , 
,t. m. ]> 472) mentions tint at an Aubt da It (i| \ ) 
at Ouentja, a pom dew, who liul obt uui d tins dismal 
pnvdi go of prtlimmaiy str mgul ition, in tic mg tin 
bungling inamici m wlinli tin ixfiutiomi bid 
peiformed the onintnm on tin two who pmidid 
him, said to tlic lattei ‘Tttu.it -you m bktlyto 
stianglo me so ilumsily, I woul<l uiudi latliu be 
burned ahVe ' ilu sum proi (ss wis also applied as 
a Bpecies of toitun to tin limbs 11 to mkIi pelt ms 
of thu body is might In injuud with eompai itivi 
impunity It is piobible tint tin Spaiuuds 
adopted the gurotte trim tin Moms, it ill events 
m its punutiu foim it t va tly hm mbits tli 
puiueluntlit ol tin bow stun., m us< mi nip, Allium 
medan n itionn ( irr tting is dsitb num emu 
in Lttgland and Si tl in 1 i spi kh t 1 ibbi r> 
whith Ins rut ntly bi 1 t me i ithn ei mm ti m wbu ii 
the robbtis suddi nly com K hind tin it intnn mil 
throwing a tord, or hmdktichnl ir wmittiling 
of tin sort, round his ink priidm tiinjmiaiy 
strangulation till then put p >si ih i 11 m t, 1 

GARLtOVILL \b 1)1. ALCOXGTAR, ,v sin ill 
town of Spun iu tin pi win > of ( ions is situ 
ated 20 miles noith wisl of the town ot th it num 
on the left liink of tin 'I igus It Im m mu 
fatttm.it of limn ml wt dim l dm s md t. nit 
trade m grain, e ittle, inilfiuit 1’op b77d 

GARTER SicBjm. 

GARTER, Oi in i or nn 'Jin oidn of tin 
gartti was instituted by kill' I ihvud III, mil 
though not the most am u lit is on 1 1 tin. most 
famous of tbi mihtiry eidiri if Im jmi Silhn 
says tliat it ‘ixttuls in inijtsty Inn ui, ami f inn 
all elm ilious orders in tin w il 1 ’ It wsul ti 
h ive bn n ik m n <1 for Hu puiprst il itti u tin <■ ti 
the kings party such soldi rs t foitnm as might 
1 likely to ml in ism it 
r/U ing th (linn winch lu 

was tin n in ikirijL to tin 

mti lull il is m imitation 
* w ih croiti d at W mUsor 

■ Vf ,],| v , rt {srreisid it 
v tilts awl touinimmta 

Star of the Order of the ^ If lotion for tin 
Garter m tgn 1,1 cent feasts that 

w i rt spread befori tin m 
That gcnoral ‘jousts and t«urnunuuts’ of thib 
description wen held at Windsoi, is known from 
the letters summoning tlinn hewing dote lHt 
Januaiy 1344, and quoted by Su Harris Nicolas in 
his Orders of Knighthood, i p 6 , and from tin 
narrative of Froissart, who connects them with the 
institution of the order The original number of the 
knights of the garter was twenty fi> e, lus majesty 
hitmuflf making the twenty-sixth The story that 


the Countess of Salisbury let fall her gutar whsn 
dancing with the king, And that the king picked it 
up and tied it round his own leg; but that, observing 
the jealous glances of the queen, he refltoredit to 
its fair owner with the exclamation; ffoni «6U 
qv* vial y pniM, is about as well authenticated SS 
most tales of the kind, 

and has nnueover, in ,jd |aj 

its favour that it aSQ JBk 

ac< mints fin tin other 1WL Agy 

wise umiu mutiblo Hpi suBt 

emblem uml motto ot 

tin order Su 11 in is 

Nicolut, wliost dim T 

dots not uhimIIy hi m 

tin dilution ol in dll SSSflAf 

lity s ij s th it though 

till wiitus on llio V \ jjp BiJIS 

m di r li i\ t tre iti d it 

with continipt, tiny 

have m ltliu suuudttl 

m slowing its ibsnid ^ *' 

ity, nor nudist d i fidhr, Badgi, tunl Garter. 

luori jirohnblo ttuorv 

\ iruius dates an assigned to the oidei of tJui garter 
1 1 oiss u t as ihovo nn nti nn d, gi\ t s 1144, and fixe* 
mi St to ugt’s diy (-'Id Apul), ldtl, but Stow, and, 
it is said, tin st ituti» of tin unit i fix it six year* 
later vi/ 1 ioO 'Ilu origin il stntuti i have long 
mme ]« nslnd md littli rebunru tan be placed on 
the m dtiit to|it ol them, mil nothing is known 
i n tin mib|t 11 with put ision till the oompilatiou of 
tin Ida / Ituok in tin Lett, r part of tin* reign of 
II nry V Ill In Hum (luuniHtames, Hir llams 
Nn ol ih is i t opinion, Unit, though founded at the 
fornui jh uotl it w is not till tin iattt r that tile 
oi h r was lmally mg miaul, and tin eompanionii 
e 1 los u It w in louutlt il m houmii of the Holy 
'i unify, thu \ ugin M uy, St Jidwortl tins Gtmftssoi, 
and St Gunge hut thu 1 ist, who bid becomt the 
tuLlary saint of 1 itghiiul, w is comudorid its 
spiciil pitit n md ft i this leason it lias always 
hoim tin tilh ot ‘Ilu Orthi of St G(orgu,’ ns 
will as of * ilu U irtt r A list ol thu original 
knights, or knights f limit ih, is gm n by Sir Hams 
N it I w 

I no will known .inbbm of tho order m aditk 
blu ribbon uIl< 1 with gold bulling tho motto 
Hi hi sail '/ai v it i/ p iihc, m goltli n litters, with a 
lmckli anti pimliut if gild licbly .based It is 
worn on Hit hit bg b h w the knit The mantle is 
of Wilt vtlid bind with white taflota, mid on the 
hit humst i Htir is .ndmmlind The hood and 
Hurt fiat ait ti t rimson vtlut, lined with white 
tatfita Ilu hit is of Watk velvit, with a plumo of 
wluw osti it h ft atln rs, m tin tt litre of whit h there 
ih i tuft oi blink In tons’ bathers, all fastened to 
tin hit 1 j a bmd t f diamonds Tho <olkir is of 
gold, and tonsists of 20 jut its < aeh in ilu form of a 
^ ui« r Hit ‘ (it OTgc ’ is the figim of St George ou 
hoiMhatk tntounteiim, tht Dragon, is worn to the 
etllu, ml tin i t is i li sh» r (it oilc ’ jsntlent to a 
brood d uk blue iibbon tin the It ft Hhouldci The 
Stir which ih tf t tgbi pt mts, ih stlvtr, and has 
it. n tin ctlitre Hit Gross of St George, gules, 

. r ireltsl with the girttr Tho officers of the order 
are— tin J’nlait (ilu Bishop of Winchester^ the 
fhant.lloi (tin Bishop of Oxford), tho Registrar 
(tin Dean of Windsmj, the Garter King of AxtUS 
(tj v ), an<l tin 1 sin r of H t Blat k Rod. 

GARTER KTNG OF ARMS is also the Frin- 
njnl King of Arms in BugUnd Though hold by 
tin paint jterson, they an distinct offices. The first 
was instituted for the service of the order of the 
Garter (see Gabtsb), not on its first foandgtion, 
but afterwords by Henry V, as sovereign, with the 
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advice and consent of the kmghts-compamons. The 
peculiar duty of Garter King of Arms u to attend 
upon the knights at thtir solemnities, to intimate 
tliur election to those who are chosen by thp order, 
to call them to lie installed at Windsor, to cause 
their arms to bo liung up over their stalls uni to 
marshal their fumral processions, and thoso of joy il 
personages, and of members of the higher nobility 
In the oajiaeity of principal King of Arms, he gi mts 
and eonfirms arms, uiulu the authority of tlie 
Earl Mirslnil, to whom he is not subpet ns Gaiter 
King of Arms All new gruits eu pitentsot inns 
in England aie hrst signed uid se. ile d ley Gulei 
King of Arms, and the n by the king of the prov me v 
to which the ai>plicant belongs Si e Jin v in’s 
College. 

GARTH, Samiift, an Miiment physnun, mil v 
poet of considtribb ie potation, yi is bom at bed mi, 
in the county of lliiib.nn, m 1060 He w is e 
memlvcr of Pi ten house, Cambridge, and gi eluded 
as M D in 16*11 lutin' following year, be sittleil 
in London, anil was admittnl into tin ( idle < e ol 
Physicians, m which institution In subseepn idly 
hold several mipm taut ullre e s His pi rife smoii il skill 
yvas assoeiatcd with gnat eoim isatmnal powus, 
and ho soon ace|uueet i yeiv e'diiistve pi u tie i 
Tlie ye u 1700 piesents m incident in (! s lilt 
yvlinh did bun euilristmg liononi ib it w is who 
step]Kil foiwaul to pnnuh a smtibb lnteimeiit 
in We stininste i Abbey feu the. ingle etui eenpsi 
of Dryden, winell ho caused to be luouglit to tile 
College in Warwick Lane , and ln> pienioimced a 
culogmm over the gie it pent’s uni mis On the 
aeecsgion of Geoige 1 In lceeiycel the honoiu of 
knighthood, yens ippomtiel pbysnim in oteUniiy 
to the king, ami physn tm ge m 1 il to the umy 
He 1 died in London, l.iiniuy 18, 171S 

G is best known m our hti i ny lustmy as tin 
nutheil of 7/ie /iivpiiiwti >i, i pen tie il sitm on the 
npothea ines mil those pbysn i ms who snleel with 
them m opposing tin piopit of giving imdnim 
gratuitously' to the sick pool The she te lies ol 
some of Ins cnulcinpm un s- is, for instinct, lbs 
Gould, Tyson, ami I low, who in iiitiodmul into 
the pm in is ‘obse'cpmius l in hi i,’ ‘slow Cains’ uid 
‘shllll Querpo in sileu, Uni ill bougli, ebmbtle yS, 
l ate el by pot tn lice me, must h iy e been tine 
to n itutc, or the wen k e mild not b u i oht mu d sue h 
an munuliato anil extensile eireulition 1 lie last 
edition cairn out m 16*>'> aid the sieonel iml fluid 
followed in the ionise of a \nv ii'v months In 
1700, he brought out tin sixth edition with eon 
sidejralile ulehtions In 1717, lu puhhslnd a ]wuin 
entitled CUinmont uid in 1717 In supeimtimlul 
and eoiitiibutid to a timslitimi ot Ond’s Vein 
•>n<»i>hmis by some of the most eniimut wiitus <>f 
that age*— Addison, l’o|ie, (. i\, Ceuigi lev i, .mil Kowo 
being amongst the coiitiilmtms 

Pope freepiently lefers to him, both in Ins litters 
nuel in Ins poems, with gri it rispe e t — 

And we, tew, boast our Gat th aiel Vdclison 
The second t’aitnxi/ lias eledicafeel to G ami 
in a lcttei to Jervis in 171b, Pope stiles that lie 
entertains 1 the tiuest e out cm fm his loss ’ 

GARTNER, FnilOMiH \ov, a elistingiushi el 
Germ uv ai-chitect, was born at CobhnU m 17*12 
lus father, also in architect, nmoyeel in 1804 to 
Munich, where young G icceiud Ins first cdiieitum 
in are hitecture To romphte that uluetation, In 
ti vvelk'il m JS12 to Paris, uid in 181 f to Lt.yly, when 
he Rjient four yoais in the eirneat study of anti 
cputies The fruits e>f this Inborn ippeaied in 1810 
in some \ lews, acecmipaiiual by elest nptioim, of the 
wincipil monuments which li no been preserved m 
okcily {Amsichten iter am Alcistcn e> haltcne/i Monu 


mentefhcdiem, Lxthographiea vat erUlutemdcm Text). 
After a visit to England, he was called, in 1820, 
to the chair of Architecture m the academy of 
Munich With this appointment began his work 
as a practical architect Many of the architectural 
ornaments of Munich, and various other buddings 
throughout Germany, as well as the now royal 
pelace at Athens/ are built after lus plans In 
the style of lus works, which have all a common 
impress, G represents the renaissance of the 
inuhiyil arclutii tuie in its Romanesque forms. 
Tin lounil arch yvith its accompaniments prevails 
in tin m ill ft yvas rewarded with the fellowship 
ot siviril uadi rules, with orders of lus own and 
fmngn eminliiiH, with a digm irons Erlangen, 
with tin oiiicc of luad govcnuncnt surveyor of 
buildings, and with the climtorslup of the Academy 
of Arts in Munich lie died m the midst of his 
libcmt-H, ‘21 st Apiil IS 17 

GAltT,SHERRIE, lyilligeof Lmail,shire, in 
the p irish of Old Monklmd is noted for its 
ixtc nsne nmiwmks In tin immediate neighbour 
hood art' tin ironwoiks of Dundy \ in, Clyde*, and 
C vldi i, til of w Inc h, togc flu l yv lth l o vlbnclge, con 
tribute to tin lion ti veto of Glasgow See article 
L vvamisiihh- 


GAS, \s at ysis oi Tins clc paitment of analysm 
mlimited in tin at opts ot yauous chemists, 
dining tin list qua’ i of tin IStli, and the first 
cpuitii of tin piisii.t, cintniy, to clc ti rnune tlio 
yoluuii of oxygen in spiinmris of vtmoS]!llcric 
ur tikm from dille. nt localities Tin general 
praui]>li on yilmli 11 . . aly Iiidiome ttis (q y) 
inn eonstiuetid, yv is tli it ol e xposmg atmospheric 
au to tin ntionof Hinm substiru i yv hicli mill bull'd 
with its oxygm \ Hums imliomitiis anil euelio- 
im ti i< il pun i ssi s win ih msi d by Piiestley, Ho 
Mate, (iiiytoii Si gum, Volt i, i li i tllollet, Hope, 
llinry, P. py Pie ki , which ue now only of 
mtelist in m hisima il point of vnw Tiny yvcrc 
not only ilmost iselusivily limited to tin detu 
mm item ol tilt qu mtity ot uxy gi n, but tlie y wete 
mini in b .s mi (h tIn t in tin a u tion , and the 
malysis ot tin L r asi s gum illy dul not In e omev 
divilopid into a system until Piofissoi Bunsen of 
Uildilbiig mine 2D yeas ago. 111 "111 to ilevoto 
lumselt to tin subpit Ingenious mstiumcnts for 
tin imlysis ot gieoim nuxtuns line recently 
bn n eltyistel, not only by Binise li, but by Reguault 
aid Unset, Wilhunson iml I’ussiU, .ami 1‘rank- 
1 iml aid Wad The instillment chaise el by the 
list ii mud ge nth mm wt all ill prtsmtly describe, 
but before doing so, wi must say a fvw words on 
the collection of gisis foi an ilyaia Iu collecting 
giscs, vve usually employ Hindi glisa vessels, the 
contents of which, consisting of vvvtei, meietiry, 
or ait, ue elisp] iccd by tin gw to be aunlymjd 
Of these tbiei llmels, yy.iter is tin hast eapible* 
ot gtuml ipjdic ition, mismuch as it gives me 
to phomumui of absorption and elifhisnm, which 
luodity the composition of the gis that is to be 
<elicited, ami gises are more or less soluble in 
it loi the best methods of eollecling gases from 
mutual spnngs anil w item, from volcanic lakes, 
geysus e*i boiling spnngs, from openings m rocks, 
Gifts of glaeieis, fm nates, fissures m volcanic 
emfus, ,\t we must refer to Bunsens (la«ometry, 
tr.msl etc d by Roscoe*, 1837 Again, it must lie reeol- 
leetid tint the nature of the gas that is evolved 
otti n \ aries w ith the piogressn c phases of a decom¬ 
position, os, fen example, m the proe ess of coking, or 
in the phenomena of combustion aud decomposition 
on uinng m tho strata of j furnace In these eases, 
it is necessary to collect a senes of specimens during 
the progress of the decomposition. 



Our hunted apace wilt not allow of our enteringj 


regarded as the best that has yet been invented 
A full account of it may be found in their Memoir 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Chemical Soeutif, or 
m Williams's JiamibooL of Ohenutal Manipulation 
The following remarks, which \\% take with slight 
modifications from their Memoir, will, wo tmat, 
sufficiently explain the maimer of using this npp ir 
atua. We tilu as an ex unpin an maljhis of atmo¬ 
spheric air A fiw (thru or foul) mini inches of 
air, freed from <arbonn acid, li u ing been mtrotluecd 
into the tubi ], it is trinsfi rr< d into F foi im isim 
ment by opening the cocks /, l\ ami placing the tube 
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A, a tripod, -with levelling 

SC1CWH, nit, i VLTUUll 

pillar, to wtu< h is utt u lit ri v 
C, h muouilul hoii(,h, 
mo\aLlo by u rnck nnd i 
pinion an, I Ml, i \r 

cylimit.r v J<> imhts loiif, j 
■with an intern il <li itm ti r | 
of 4 Incht k, coiituiriiiipr *' 
till Ct til I U K, 1 , ( , II, H llif II 
communicjito with oiu 
another and with the t xil 
]ii(K, ft, hy tin appui itui 
h f 1 l he lot of llu 
figure will bt fiuiUUcntl) 
intelligible from the ihx 
cription gmti In the text 
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F in connection with the ixit jupi h , tin Irum 
ftitnci din 1« assiste il, if miessary, 1 >y i h , iting 
th( imnuml trough (' t Tin put liiaikul h hi tin 
figme is men ly tlu tubulu mil of tin mnumil 
trough (') Whin thi m, followed by a Im (linns 
of imieuiy, liis p non il i oinpli t< 1/ into I' the 
< nek I is shut, md /tumid so is to lonnut F and 
II with h Meiniry is illowol to How out mdil 
a vaeuuni of two or thri i im In s in li ngtli is iorim d 
mH, and tin until in F is |ust l«)uw(iri( of tin 
graduated illusions tin (ock f ih thin livirsid, 
anil mercury any gi nimby wlrmttnl fioin <!, until 
the loginst point in 1' i x ictly comsponds with oiu 
of the divisions upon tliit tills wc will issumi it 
to lie the sixth illusion, tin n bung tci diMsions in 
alL This adjnstmi lit of imuury, and tin snbsc 
ipient readings, can be very ae<urntily made by 
means of a small horizontal t< li si ojs, pLu isl it i 
distance of about six fot, md sliding on a virtieal 
rod The height of the nniiniv m 11 must now Is 
accurately determined, and if tiom tin iminlii i thus 
read oft, the height of the sixth division ibovc thi 
zero of the scale in H is dulurtid (the s< ilc on II 
is not marked m the figure), the itmaiuder will 
express the true volume of the gas, no corrections 
being required for variations of temperature, atmo 
spheric pressure, tension of aqueous vapour, &c 


Hydrogen, in the proportion of half the volume of 
the air used, must now be passed into li and from 
thence into F, when the volume of the mixed ga«0s 
1 must be agun determined, as before. An olectrfh 
s pink must now be passed through the mixed 0 M 6 t 
in F bj im ans of the platinum wires at m, A ought 
explosion ociuis, aftoi winch we observe a conskuss 
due contriction in the volume of the mixed gases. 
The di tiiniiii ition of this imitmction terunnftt ql 
the wtilyms Oiu third of the contraction thus 
ditimuiKil npnscnts the volume of oxygen con* 
t until m tin air Hiibmitti d to analysis, and 1U this 
case, m ox v g<n and inkrogni were the only gases 
jin w nt, tin istnmtumof tin funnel also determines 
tin 1 itti i Swh in anulvsiH as that wlnih wo havo 
disentail is tinned a duett ih ti rim nation , in 
olhu i ims, wt t uiploy un inihiut mi thud 

1 1 lit mi thud of dirert diteiminntlou is ftpjill 

cabli to mixtures of the billow mg gases carbonic 
auil, ox ) gin, olilimit gis, and cu borne oxide if 
nil thesi giisi s an pii hi lit in the spiomien to lie 
analysed, a liw (hops of a com i litintul solutiou 
of potash IS lntiodiiud into the nppaiatns, fttti'r 
v iniasiiud ipi.intity ot the gis lms lnen traus 
fen id to it as hi Ion , the cai home acid is speiddy 
disiiihnl by tin [situdi and (onvcitiil into cir 
boniti ol potish Pin n in lining gas is n nitiamirial 
it tin suae jiussnie is lx ion, and the ihlUionie 
of tin two nn isuu mints kjiu suits the vohuni of 
tin (arbonn n ul tli it was pn si nt The riliiauimg 
o is is iii xl bmuglit inlo (ontaiL with a few chops 
nl v strong solutani of pyiogalln u id, which IS 
inlioilinul into tin appu itus In a lew minutes, 
tin whole of tin oxygi u is absoibid hy the noid 
solution, wlnih isHUim s a deep blond ml colour 
Tin n im isuu un nl ot tin gis it tbo migumi 
pnserne givis tin column of oxygen in the mixture 

'1 hi ftbsoiptum of the oh fiant gas is ifiictul by 
tlu intiodui turn mlo the tube I of a coke bulb t 
situiitid with i solution of inhydioua sulphuric 
uid m oil of xitiiol 'lies ihsorption imiijnes fir 
iiiou time tli in that of tin prtiuhng gas, an hum 
in nunc In mg ii (pun d mil tin n sidu il gas contains 
siilpliiiious u id ami tin xapoiu ol inhyihous sul- 
jihiun m nl wlnih mint In nuifivid hy a few 
ilinpi of i stioiig solution of potash The residual 
r is bimg > 'vim irn isiiml in F, tin dunuusfcd 
[ms un ii pit si rtts tin voluini ol oh fiant g is Tile 
i ufionn nxiili is linn ditnimiud by a solution of 
dnhloinh of i oppi r, wluill is best [in paml by 
illowni" >i lonuntiibd solution ot tin prnto- 
ililoinli to l« m mntiit with iop[nr turnings m 
i sloppi ri d boltli fm sunn d ivs r lh( gas must In 
In ought in unit nt fm tin limmtiHwith a little ot 
this solution, uitrodiici il into the appiratus The 
]in ssuri of tin u is is agun incisiuid, and detci 
mines tin volnnu of < arbonn oxnli that his hum 
ihsorhed This gis is, hows vu, usually iliteiuimed 
hy flu iiuhri 1 1 im thud 

U lln nuthoduf nnhriit ill ii rmiii itiun is iSipo. 
ually ipphcabh to mixtuies ot tin following gases 
hjdroi'in light eulnirittid hydiugiu, r irbomc 
oxnli, ,111(1 introgi n We explode a known volume 
ol tin mixl in i ol the si guns in tlu f iilu F, with an 
ixnssol oxygin and ihlinmm (I) the diminution 
of loluiin afti r tin i xplosnui, and (t!) tin vohuno of 
i ubonn mid pimlui i d by tin i iinbiistnm Thu gas 
that nmains .ifter tin ibsoiptum of the t arlxmio 
.mil (by a Mobition of pm will), consists merely of 
nitiogcn, with my ixeiss ol oxygen beyond what 
w is in ii scary 'lln xnlumi of oxygen determined 
by i xjilosum with liydrogi n, mibtraoted from the 
residual gas, gives tin amount of nitrogen contained 
in thi nurture For the determination of thO 
rcsjM ctive voluinis of nitrogen, hydrogen, carbonic 
oxide, and light carburetted hydrogen, wo have the 
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following data— rat. (1) the volume of the gas taken 
for aiufiysig, which we will call A, (2), the volume of 
the combustible gases contained in it, which we will 
call A', and which is ascertained by deducting from 
A the amount of nitrogen determined as above , 
(8), the contraction of volume on explosion, wluch 
we will call C, and (4) the volume of carbonic acul 
generated on explosion, which wo will call 1), and 
we likewise know that on exploding one volumi of 
hydrogen with an excess of oxygen, the contraction 
of volume is expressed by 10, that on similarly 
exploding one volume ot carbonic oxide, the eon 
traction is expressed by 0 5, while one volume of 
carbonic acul is product d , and tli it with light cm 
buretted hydrogen the contraction is ripriseated by 
2 f), while one volume of i trbomi at id is produced 
Hence, if wc call w, j, »/, ", the unknown volumes 
of nitrogen, hydrogen, c arbonu oxide, and light c ir 
buretted hydrogen, we si t at oik t th it ?e> A — A', 
and x = A'—D, and the above mmunc.il (lata give 
ua the i rjnations 

0 = ^ + 2 I- 2~, and D = y + i, w hence 


V = 


SA' - 2C_+ I) 
"3 


, and z 


21) _ IV -f 2(J 
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which alibi els the complete solution of the analytical 
pioblem 

If, on tin application ot these foimul.n to the 
insults of an analysis, one of tin (|U entities w, r, 
V, s is found ~ 0, oi a small mgitivt j c suit, it 
obviously follow c, that the gis whose volume is 
re present! d by tin lcttei in epic stion, is not presi nt 
in tbo imxtui e 

For hirtliei (btuls icgarding tins somewlnt 
diflienlt branch of cluinii il anilysis, we must idti 
to Bunsen's tie itisc, and to the utic 1< s ‘ \u ilyse iiir 
Gase,’m the sicoinl edition of hit big l’oggc tuloill, 
and WcHilcr’s Jfamhcoittrhnrh d< / ('iu mu md 
‘ Gasouictru Analysis, m tin J'mjiuh Cydo/iudut — 
Arts and .Sciences, vol i\ 

GAH (Liohuno in) in tin >» st ami most 
economical mode of olduumg artitunl light as 
yet biought into ufii , though liudlv known it the 
beginning of tin present iintuiy, it h is sinn In i n 
gradually extending It miy now lx said to In 
universal in tbo cities ami towns of Kuiojh it is 
making lnpnl pi ogress in Ninth America, where it 
lus long been used m the jinneip.il edits of the 
United St it* s and ot floods, md it is sqm uling 
lapiclly in tin smallei towns Its introduction into 
South America md into A hi i h is be in more mi < id, 
and its progie ss tin re, is might li iv < Ik e n e xpi 1 1< d, 
is much slower It lias ilso l«en mtiodueed into 
the principal towns m Austi ih i mil '1 ism mi i 

Worn 10,58 to led*), tht ittention of men of scunii 
m lingl md hail been le jh ate illy turiie il to the stie mis 
of inflimmable »u issuing irom wills mil mines m 
the coal ebstucts, vinous eoinniumeations on tin 
subject having been rtail before the llo> il Society 
of London In the last mentioned ye iu tin Itcv Dr 
John Ulaytem, dean of Kildare, gan in account ot 
experiments m which he had ibstilled gas from coal 
It was not, however till 1792 th it the possibility of 
applying gas, distilled flora coal, to the pioeluction 
of artificial light was demonstrated. In that year, 
Mi William Murdoch constructed apparatus by 
which bo lighted lus house and ofhees at Redruth 
iu Cornwall Tn 1798, he lighted jiait of the manu 
factory of Messrs Bolton md Watt at Soho, and in 
1805 he lighted the cotton mills of Messrs Phillips 
anil Lee nt Salford A projwisal was made by M Le 
Bon to light a portion of Pans with gas m 1802 
In the succeeding year, Mr Wrasor commenced 
lecturing on the subject in London. He being a man 


of a sanguine and enthusiastic temper, his strong 
statements probably tended to retard rather than 
advance the new art He promised to every depositor 
of £5 an income exceeding £600 per annum, and he 
urged the government to rake the matter into their 
own hands, as a certain means not. only of clearing 
oil the national debt, but of securing a permanent 
anil large revenu/ to the country The chartered 
(1 is Company of London, which was the first com- 
jiany mi orjwrated, obtained their act of parliament 
m 1810 At that time, Mr Wmsor, who had been 
mstiumcntol in establishing the company, was 
employed by thorn, but m 1813 they found it nooes- 
saiy to engage thi late Mr Satnual Clegg, who, from 
the year 1805, had been engaged in promoting the 
use of gas, md to whose ingenuity and scientific 
‘kill the ihirtciecl eomjiany, as well as the com¬ 
munity, win greatly indebted Mr Clegg was the 
inventor of the hydraulic mam, of the wet-lime 
pun bn, and of the wet gasmeter, all which were 
ism ntiil to the success of gas lighting 

As tin first gat. ipplnel to irtihcial lighting was 
ubtaun tl from co.il so owing to tbo economy 
attending its manutiituu, the use of any other 
inilen.il only on urn when coil e mnot bo obtained 
t xi i pt it an i \niIut mt pm e, ami w licit other gas 
yu liiing mite rials ire unusually (bmp Resin and 
oils m the lust sulwti* ten foi coal 

Distiuitive' distill il by the action of beat is 
in ill i asi s the ini m imjiloyid to disengage the 
gas from the riwmabnal, the .ijiparatus and pro 
ci ssi s bung modilietl h> seut the material operated 
upon As the mamifaetiue ot tod gos is not only 
the most guieral, but also the most interesting of 
tin so proe esse s, uuil as the inode of storing, distri¬ 
buting, auel using tin gas is the same in all, tlio 
manufacture of coal gas only will lio here described 

As a branch of m muf icturing industry, < oal-gas- 
vu.rks occupy an important position, not only from 
the irnnn nsi eajutal jii nn incntly uubai ked, and the 
gu it mtmbti of hinds employ eel in them, but also 
imm the iliinnnd m itielby tinn' for coal,lime, &e , 
md ior liouwoik, lua&swork, anil g.ismeters lu 
London ilum, tin aggrigiti shire. eamtil of 17 
gis companies amounts to 15,000,000, inrlcjicndently 
of lirge Mims of boilowed capital In Englanei, 
there am above 400 g.is companies, in Scotland, 
above 180 in lid md, above 00, and them are m 
the tliu'o kingdoms about 130 gas works, the pro¬ 
perty of individuals or of corporations Tha coals 
fust adapted for the manufacture of gas, are those 
known in Lnglind l>y the name of canned, and in 
Scotl mil by the n ime of jiarrot coals The English 
ciking <oils, of which a great jiart die obtained in 
the ncighbouihood of Newcastle on Tyne, are, bow 
eui, imm thur cheapness and the superior ejunkty 
of the coke which lcumins after distillation, more 
txtcnsivelv used than my other In Scotland, 
jin rot coils arc used almost exclusively Cannel 
is used evluHivi'ly in Liverpool, Manchester, and 
some otlui towns, a proportion of cannel or of 
Notch puiot is used with caking coal in London 
and othi r places to improve the quality of the gas, 
but m England generally the gas is made from 
caking coil The coke of the English cannel coals 
is of Jim quality, though inferior tei that of the 
e iking coils The coke of the Scotch parrot coals 
is vi ly inferior, that of some being altogether 
wortliless 

The English caking coals yield from 8000 to 
10 000 cubic feet of gas per ton, of illmmnatmg 
power varying from 10 to 12 sperm candles to a 
burner consuming five foct pe>r hour The English 
cannel coals yield about 10,000 cubic feet per tom, 
o! illuminating power varying from 20 to 24 sperm 
candles. The Scotch parrot coals are Very venoms 



in quality, yielding from 8000 up to 13,000 cubic 
feet per ton, varying in illuminating power from 16 
Up to 35 candles As at general rule, the parrot 
coals which yield the greatest quantity of gas, yield i 
also gas of the highest illuminating power 

In the process of distillation, gas, tar, and ammo j 
macftl Uquoi come off together, and are separated 
by the action of the apparatus Employed—'a largo 
residuum of coke remains m the lLtort The gas 
consists of a nuxtuu of heavy carburetttd hydrogen j 
(olefiant gas), specific gravity, 1)85, hcaiy hydro 
cat bon vijirmit, of various kinds, light carbine, ttcel 
hydrogen, spot ifn gravity, MT , sulphuic ttfd hydro 
gen, specific giant\, ll‘ll , sulphide or sulphured of 
carbon in lmiiuti quantity tminima o\idi Hjieufic 
gravity, *)" 2 , carlmnu uul, spec llie gniiity, 152t 
Tht value of uni g is de ]>< mis on tlu projmrtion 
of olcbant gas and hi i\ j Jiydio larhons wlmli it 
Contains Gnat attention is, liquiud in hi iting the 
retorts, if then tempo at uic b< too low, tin tai uul 


S t are increased in quantity, and the ga* dimin- 
m quantity and deteriorated in qu*l$y. If 
the temperature be too high, the olefiant if 
decomposed, and light carburetted hydrogen fo**wd. 
While different parts of the apparatus neoessary fci; 
producing, purifying, storing, and sending outf the 
gas are capable of many variations in sise, form, and 
construction, the order in which they coiue into Ufa 
is almost invariable First tbere are the rwtortty 
lutmmon and dip ptpi.u, hydruvlw nuiti t, then the 
tut well and rmtdenao, the exhaustci, the washer Of 
sunlibu, tho pun Ik r, tho station meter, the fKUh 
ho!tb >, and tlu governor--tlu parts printed m ttaUcs 
being mdispi usable Besides the above, valves of 
v nions loans, Bunjik and comphcati d, aro employed 
'Jlusi, in some of tluir arrangements, display great 
ingenuity Water tiaps also hue to lie applied for 
colliding and lcmoung the witor and tai which 
couch use m tho pipe s The aunt \od wood cut shews 
an arrungi meut common m small gas works. 
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Tai Well 


Condensor 


Washei 


Dry-Lime 1’nnflci 


The retoitB an now generally made of fniehiy, 
though i 1 st non retorts in still fu ipu ntly to hi 
mctwitli llicyni mule J» sli ipi d, < j Imdi u il, knl i 
nc‘v shaped,‘uuli lliptu al Qliesi/i mostc ointnon aic 
from G to'• fid in length, uni fium 12 to "0 inches i 
in (liami tei J n 1 irge w orbs tw i> dint le ngths are 
joined togitbei fotiuing out idoit IS fid long. 
With a mouth at each end i modi of eoustiuc turn I 
which IS found to iiosstsa eonsidi I ebb idvjntlgts 
The retort is built hnn/imtdly into m u die doe in, 
m such i manner is to bee qn ill y lu atnl throughout 
from a furnaei luneath Fimn on> to sc ven ictoits, 
and some time s a gri ati i numhei, ucsitintlu sum 
oven The open mouth pin i of the ritortisol i ost 
lrpn, and projects outwards from the front w ill of 
the oven sufficiently far to ,ulnnt hi twi on the month 
and tho front of the oven, an ojunuig to which tin 
ascension pipe is tonnee ti d for com i ymg the gas to 
the hydraulic mam \\ hi u tlu coal to be distilled 
is introduced into tin retort, the month is closed 
With a lid, which is kept tight by a luting of diy or 
other material round the ulg*, and made fast with 
a screw 

The hydraulic mam is a Luge pipe mad? of thick 
plate or cast iron. It is tirst about half filkd 
with water, which in the e.mirae of a short time is 
entirely displaced by the liquid product of distilla¬ 
tion The dip-pipes, w Inch arc the continuation of 
the ascension pipes, dip into the liquid through 
which the gas bubbles up into the upper portion of 
(In hydraulic mam The gas and liquid come off 
at the and of the hydraulic mam, and flow together 


till tin v reach <be 1 ir w< II into wlm h file liquid, by 
its go i ill i giantv, f il I s Tin liquid conrasts of tftl 
md iiumoniai tl w etu Tin hi ire withdrawn from 
1 lie tu will, end btionu tin law material from 
which nthii pniducls ne mitiufiutimsl From the 
to, nvjiJdlii, pitch oil, pitdi, and eokt ait obtained, 
uul fjoni tin w iter, Hilts of ummoiiia are ple'pared 
Tin to and animornaial watfi being of different 
dniHitus in e isily si ji irate d by lit mg allowed 
to Biitlo in a veshi 1 !Sei U ah tap, KArrrrnA, 
Ammonia, Kai-ammomai, &< Winn a retort 
is opined for withdrawing tlu exhausted charge 
ot toil uni it in wing il, tin pressure of the gas 
on the byiliaubi m mi lories tin liquid to ascend 
tin dipipipe, and thus m ds it against the gas in 
tin liydriiilu, which, hut for this, would rush up 
lie dip pint, descend the isi i nsion ]iq»e, oseaiicana 
lgmti it tin open month of the retort In the tor- 
will tin re is also a iliji piju, liiHcrted into a deep 
vi /.si 1, to })i event the gas fioin entiling the well 
A similai contrivance is risorttil to wherever it is 
ructssiry to introduic or diaw off liquids at any 
j. ert of tin apparatus Tho tar well must he placed 
so low, that ill tlu liquid in the pip<s leading to it 
fiom tin hvdraulio main, "mil from it to the coil” 
eli nsn, must incline towarils it. 

flu simplest form of tondenter consists of a series 
ol upright pqies, eaeh pair being connected at the 
top by an arch pipe. Thesso are erected upon a 
horizontal chest, the top of which has an opening 
into the licit tom of each upright pipe. Immediately 
under tho centre of each arch pipe, a plate &mma» 


immediately 
idate dmam ds 
Iff 
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from the top of the cheat, and reaches to within a 
few inches of the bottom. When in operation, the 
chest is always filled with liquid to Bach a height, 
that these plates flip into it, and prevent the gas 
from passing through the chest horizontally When 
admitted into the chest, the gas finds no exit but by 
ascending the first upright pipi , and, passing over the 
arch, it descends to tin chi st again through the semnd 
upright pipe Till re being no dip plate lstwciu 
the second and thnd upright pipi s, the gas asn nils 
the third jujk anil descends the fourtli, and so on 
through the condenser Tin upright pipes an kt pt! culsinic and 


os the purifying material, tire preparation is spread 
in the same manner as the lone, but to a much 
greater thickness. When by the absorption of 
sulphurettf d hydrogen, the oxide of iron has become 
sulphurct of iron, it is taken out, anil by exposure to 
the atmosphere, it is reconverted into oxide, and 
< an lie used again and again. A great recommenda¬ 
tion for thi use ofilhe oxide of iron u the abatement 
of the annoyance caused by the unpleasant smell of 
the 11 fust linn When u\ule of iron is used, a 
m |> ir iti lime purifu r is nc (i ssnry for removing the 

her, newly fiul of 


A narrow chamber, newly 


cool by exposure to thi atmosphi ro, mil somi turn s j w ati r, 1 uns unmil the upper edge of the dry purifier, 
a thm stieam of wati r is i aus< <1 to flow ovei thini ’ into thrs ihamlici thi sides of the cover, which is 
As the gas amends and ill seunls, loniing rapidly m ] <>f shut non, are lit down, and the gas is thus 
its passage, thi liquid which his littn carried dung j picu utcil fmm e-c iping 

.I Mtcr pissing thi puidiir, the gas, wluclx is now 

fit fur usi, is linusuiid by the btition metei, an 


m a state of vnpoui, i oinli nsi s, mil fills into tin 
ihest, from wlni li it ih iiinvcytil back by m 
overflow pipe to tin t ir will 

The exhaiisti i, whin usul, ih now the next pait 
of the apparatus It is a hiatus of pump, dmm 
by steam power, and is maili in \ minis forms, 
both dmet acting anil rntiiy It si ms the pul 
poso of rclmiug tin iitmfH ut the lismtami m 


lnstumunt similir m principle to the consumers’ 
lnetu, altirwards ilcscribid It is thm conveyed 
to the gssliuldci, to lie stored and issued as 
li inured 

Tin gashuldir is an lnvortid cylindrical V'essel of 
‘In it min, plain! in a t ml. of last iron, stone, or 


appniatiis, a 
of thi i vhai 


pressure, in itid in tin passing of the g is through j bin k cuntuning water A pipe asiinds from the 
tlu appniatiis, and m rusing the g.ishuldiis r l lie bottom nt tin t ink thinugh tin watt r, to admit the 

‘.gis In tlu spue In twu ii tin serf ict of the water 
mil tlu clown of tin gishohhi Vnothtr pipe 
di su lids through tin ter mil tin bottom of the 
t mk, for tlu issue of ti gas to the m un pipe The 
wati r is fm the purjufs nt ri taming tilt giswithm 
tlu vessel ’I he buoy mi} of tin gas tames the gas¬ 
holder, and tlu wngl t of the gislioldtr, or such 
pait of it as is not taken otl by balanei weights, 
impels tlu gis thinugh the pi] h s When balauce- 
vvughts an nuessiry, they m atticliod to the 
ulgi ot tlu down nl tin gasholder by long chains, 
which piss n\u pulhvs on tin top of columns 
whiiliKini also to gmdi tin motion of the vessel 
in rising uni 1 tiling < laboldns ire ciiustructecl of 
all hi/i s uji 1o 200 kit in di unite i, and me made to 
contain quantities up to two mil a half millions of 
I mini foil In lugi isttblislmn nts, tekmnpic gas 


use of thi i vha«stii gri itly lissms the ill posit of 
laibon in tlu ii tints in tlu form of giaphitc, anil is 
attendi d with otln i import mt adv mtagi s 

At this stage ol tlu pioiiss, the lupiul piodllits 
haw bten sejiaiateil fiom tlu gasious A pmtion 
of the luununii i mil tlu snlphunttid liytlrogm and 
carbunu u ul ban htill to In n moved As yet, 
there ire no niems pine tie illy ipplie vblo for the 
removal of tlu sulphult of carbon , but tlu quiritity 
produced is so niinuti as to In unmjunous, mil 
sufhcient ammnuit lemims m tlu gis to form tbe 
harmless salt sulphite of minunuv is tlu product of 
eoiiiluistiem To ltniovc mimmii i fiom tin g is, tin 
washer or scrubbt i is usi d In tlu w ishir, tin g is 
is fouiel to ]iass thinugh w itir to a ile]>th of 
several meins, oi thinugh a solution eont lining m 
lngredn nt with which tlu amnionii will coinhiiu 
The serulilui, winch may be usid mstc'ul of the 
wusher, is »i upright visst], in winch the gis is 
maili to pass through biushwnod, oi liyus of snull 
atoms, or eoki, thiough wlmli watu miylie muli 
to jiere (date 

This c arc two kinds of pin dins -the wit anil tlu 
eliy hitlu i may be used si paratcly, or the y may be 
usul in suii'cssuin Lime is the purifying mate mil 
which is most effei tin a pri pur,at ion ot the ovule 
of non, however, is l ipidly mining into gelid d use 
Lime is used in tlu wet purihir in tlu tiirm of 
cream of linn- Tlu wit puuliti is a ivluuluiil 
vessel, lntei which tho gis is lutroiluciil thiough i 
wide pipe, whuh disunds through the cmtri ot tin 
vessel, anil is fumishul with a \ rv bio id flangi on 
the low cat part The v i ssi 1 is Idled w ltli tin 11 c mi 
of lime to the height of si viral inclns above the 
llange of the widi pipe The gis uitirs through 
the wule pipt, pisses miller the tl.uigi, and upwaiels 
thiough thi cii'Oiii of lime The cie nil of lime is 
kept in ngutation by revolving arms. Two fir mou 
of these vissels must be useel in sue cession, in order 
effectually to remove tho sulphuretted hydrogen 
Tlie eliy purifun is a squaie oi oblong ve'ssed con 
tuning a series of perforated trays, on each of which 
the purity mg matenal is sprenel Slacked hint (in 
the form of dry hydrate) is used in this purifier m 
layers of from 24 tft 3J inches on each tray The 
lime absmbs the sulphuretted hv drogen, a portion or 
the anunmna, and tho carbonic ociu When satu 
rate'll, it is removed, and the vessel is refilled with 
fresh material The refuse lime is extensively used , 
os a manure When tho oxide of iron is employed j 


Llioldi is are usi i 
"tlurtby elicited- 


and ei onomy of sji ice and cost are 
two coucentiic gashohlers bemg 



contained in one tank The outer vessel of a tele- 
scojic gasholder his no cie>wn The upper edge is 
turned"first inwards and then downwards, forming 
an mi erted hollow cliambis The under edge of the 
inner vessel again is turned outwards and upwards, 
forming a hofiow chamber, whioli, when the Vessel 
rises out of the tank, will be full of water. The 




inner Ride of the inverted chamber, round tho top of 
the outer vessel, fits into the inside of the chamber 
round toe bottom of the inner \ easel, and enters it 
when that vessel has nearly ascended to toe top of 
the tank. The water in tho chamber retains toe 
gas, and the two vessels then rise together The 
inner vessel, it will be observid, ascends first, 
both then ascend and descend together, till tho 
outer vessel has rciched the bottom of the tank, 
OH which it lestR, and the mmr vist.il then also 
descends into tie tank Three gasholder*, or lifts, 
as they art tinned, are occasionally pi a < <1 in tho 
same tank 

Before reaching the main pijips, tin pressure of the 
gas is regulated by the goatinor lit small <stab 
ushments, the governor is vny ficqucntly ihsjKjuseil 
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toe main, and where tins canftot bo attorned, 
provision should bo made for drawing off water. > 
Oa«~fittwq» -The small pipes for fitting Up the 
interiors of houses are cither of wrought iron oriof 
soft metal To ensure permanent efficiency, ifrte Of 
the utmost important o that these pipes should bo 
rnfxtnavs , tiny should bo laid wm Iff, with to 
inclination towards the meter, and wlioou tho 
inclination is uutirially ilistiirlied, a box should b# 
provided lor tin collection and removal of water 
0 is for htri et lighting is usually supplied by cOB- 
triwt i spuilidl biumi Ik mg used ami the lights 
Ik mg light* d and eaUnguishi d it stipulated hours. 
Lights in pm ate establishmi uts well) originally 
ill u g* d for on tin sunt system Tin uncertainty of 
mull i modi ot cluugi dm clod tin attention of gas 
enguuus to the cimstiuition ol iiiiiere at a vtuy 
i.uly jhikkI A(conlmglv, m lblb, Mi Clegg took 
out Ins Inst piteutfoi tin an>t giHinitin, winch, as 
Milisi (jui nlly inipiovid by Midam, (iosley, and 
otlnis, iatm into ginoi.il use about the year 18JL’ 
Iby gamut)is an now rvtmsivilv lnaimlaoturod 
on i prim i]ih first pitmtul by Mr A A (.'roll, a 
gi nth m m who Ins also pati ntul vinous modilt 
lations of th( appmatus and jnoussis used m tho 
nianulac tun md pm ih< ation ol gas. 

Tin aid gisnulii i(insists ol a hollow circular 
<os(, sunn wh it moil thin half lillid with water 
Tie mi ismi mi lit is m wh by the i y limit i, a hollow 
ilium oi wind which umiImhoii i bou/outil ixib 
insnli tin i.usi, the dastulty of tho gas supplying 
tin mol IV! pnwd '111! (ylinde i is (hvidid into 
four (himbirs hy lurtitimis imining in a slanting 
dncetion fiom luck to limit, and puisentnig a 
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Gas Governor 

with, and the pressure adpistid wilh tmllu k nt 
nicety by tin regulation of the ouiltt i iki Tie 
governor consists of a cm ill gislmldir, tin inlet 
pipe to which is pluuliri tin ci litre of (hi ♦ink, 
and terrainit(s with a plite hiving a eiiuilar 
orifice m its untie In this ouhu liinj.* a com, 
which is attached to tin crown ot tin small hnlilii 
When tin gis is issuing slowly, tin hold '1 rims, 
taking with it the low, and so n stm ting llu oriln' 
by which tin gas mins Winn the gas issm s 
rapidly, thi holdu falls, and with it the com, 
theieby cnl irging tin ink t 

The gas is conveyed from the winks by nun 
pipes of cast iron to winch bruidi or suviu* jup'S 
are connected whenvu i supply h wanted lln 
maw pipes require to lie hkdiidly an »ng( d with 
respect to size, carefully Jointed, and laid with as 
few changes in their nu hnation as possible , but ns 
such changes are unavoid ible, it is nuissary to 
provide for the removal of water, which, flowing 
along with the gas m the form of vapour, (ondensi s 
m the pil>ts, and lodges at low jaunts For this 
purpose, a vessel, simd.ar in construction to the tar 
well, is connected to the main pi|>e and tho wab r is 
removed by a piunp When little condensation is 
anticipated, ana when there is no risk of the water 
affecting the flow of the gas, a small pipe merely is 
attached to the main, with a stop-cock to ran off 
toe water. The service-pipes should incline towards 
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Wet Mi ter- fiont box ojie'ii 
A, intrsnri pipe, P, viihi rlmmbrr , C, limit, will) viilvc OH 
the upper tnd, Il,-urplu oi wiuit< K,ilu box 

hi ctinn of a four Ibriadid Aicliiimdmn perow A 
(oiiviv lour is haul on out end ol tho lylindn 
'Jhis (ovir lias in ojKiimg in tin (intro, which 
admits tin jupi by wlieh tin gis enters the 
eylindet, tin opining bung lit low tli(‘ surface of 
the w iter so is to Ik hi tlui hy it Thi pi pi, after 
i nti ring tin n|M rung, is turm d up, so that its mouth 
is alsivi tin watu 1 hi gas thus ndimtUd within 
tin «ovci, finds its way through a slit into one of 
tin four c bandit re into which the cylinder is divided. 
The chamber which first cocks into action is at toe 
moment almost entirely under the water The gas 
jniHfifH between the water and the partition of toe 
chamber, and, in raising the partition, turns too 
cyjinder on its axis, and brings the chamber above 
the water, filling it at tho same time The outlet 
slit of toe chamber is on the side of the 




opposite to the inlet slit, end is open to the oaee of 
the motor It is not, however, directly opposite to 
the inlet slit, but is so arranged that it remains 
sealed under water till 

N0 p ri the chamber is completely 
r~\ nJ k filled with gas, by which 

J L 111 | time the revolution of the 

| S yj l w (ylmdir has brought the 

ffi ,,,11 KrJ inlet slit of tin m vt | 

Ip,-r-r^ |" j (handier above the nab r, 

’ 1 I and it is uady to noun 

1 In tho I,r , 

I I | [I the next ihamhir fail a s' 

I [|J4 round the om aln ul\ 
filled, muses its ties ml 
into tin wuti r as it 
icvoliis, mil < iiinph lily 
expils tin gis bv tin 
oulli f slit Twoihimbtrs 
only ( ui bi in actum it 
mu turn 'Hu se (handsin 
uc imuh with grist mu 
lacy, uul .lie bibb to no 
\ illation but the enlugi 
imntmuHidbythe i\ ipoi 
Z-l ation of tin w vti r mil tin 

Wot Mctir—Mile seetion (onmqiuut ill pressum of 
the w ltd line On the 
front of the ease of the metei is pi mil \ box, into 
which the avis of the cylimhi ixtuuls, lining • 
spnal wormwhefl on its ‘nil Tin wmm wliei 1 
commtmuntcH motion, io m nought spimlli, whii h 
again mrrns the tram of whiids by which tin 
handles of the index iri vvoikul The limit box 
also loutams th, filling and million ]>ipi s ioi tin 
supply nntKdjustinont of tin situ tin inti mu 
, ttfeaiaaBP by which tin gas i idnutti il, uni m which 
the float valve is plicid Tins v ilvi is suppoitid 
and If opt open by a tin it wlinh ibsiimls, (losi s 
the vulve, and shuts oft tin gis vvlun tin w ltd is 
deprtssed too mmli 

An art of the British b gml iture lias h 11 utly lain 
passed, according to wliu h ill gasimtus must In 
so <onstnictoil as not to logislii more thin - )>d 
Cent in favour of the sillir, and .t in i edit in 
ftivoui of the puuliisir of gis Thus allowing r » pi i 
cent for variation caused by tho deprissumof tin 
wator bin on wet gisnnttrs All lintcrs livid 
since the act tamo into opt ration must be u tin si al 
of an inapt i tor ippoinltd under the ut I’nuous 
to the passing of this ait, wit giisrnitcrs win lindi 
so that vvlien the watu hue wis piopuly idjustid, 
they could not. mmsure more thin 2J pu rent in 
favour of thi sillir, but they would ltgisfoi hom 
8 to 12 per tint m iavoui of tbi puiihisci In ton 
the watei bin* was suttiumtly dtjucsmil toclosi tie 
float valve In the an mgt mont adoptedl>v (bosli v 
there was a detect which was un.ortun itely idle n d 
to by ninny meUr makers m Eii'dand, though it 
was abandoned by most ot the malu rs mScotliml 
Tins defect, known as ‘the high spout,’ nose horn 
the pipe or spoilt vvliuh linives tin gvs m the trout 
box, and conveys it into the cybndci, bung mailt to 
project considei.tbly above the watu line This 
was intended to prevent the consumers of gas from 
being subjected to the inconvenience of their lights 
lieing rendeied unsteady, or being extinguished by 
watei connng ov r er the edge of tho sjxiiit and lodging 
m the bend which enters the cylmdir, but if, m 
supplying water to the meter, the overflow pipe 
which adjusts the watei-lino were closed, by the 
replacing of the ping before all the surplus water 
had run off, too much water woidd bo contained m 
tho meter, and its nioasurmg capacity would cojjse 
quoutiy be rostnoted to the prejudice, of tho pur 
chaser; and tins having been ascertained to have 


occurred m various instances, much dissatisfaction 
was the natural result The OTovisrJ&s of the act 
regulating measures used m sues of gas enforce the 
making of wet gasmeters with ‘the low spout,’ 
and consequently remove this objection entirely 
Mach skill and ingenuity have, since the passing of 
the act, been brought to bear on the construction 
and arringement <t wet gasmeters, in order to lessen, 
and, it possible, remove the risk of the float-valve 
closing more frequently than formerly, whioh it Will 
be ajit to do owing to the limitation of the descent 
nf the watei by the ri striction of the variation of 
the mi isurt mt nt lo .1 pei u nt instead of from 8 to 
12 jh r curl it, mist the sclh r 
The dry gasmetu possesses somo advantages. 



1 >i V Mifct — ftunt view open 

vhiih, weie it in otlm respects i qn illy c-teemed 

with tin wit until, would give it file jucfcituce 

Oiko idpisti <1 it gives no )Hither tumble, it is not 

Julih to ilu mgi limit m fiosty woathen , and, in 

jus mg thioiigh it, the 

gis tikis up no nidi jFfl 

tional moisture to m 

c ri use tin i isk of anuoj' ( ! 

mu tiom deposit of J |F- -flpL - ^W 1 

wati l in the jujus Hut gj —( iffi H 

doubts me intertiimd 1 .,11-Ir WTlIlL B- 

by in my of the durability I srgw-^ ft,. Jafr— 
of tin machine is an I Cl * . , 

mule m vinous forms, j mBy | 

otln i by ji irtitions, gene ! | |‘ |K I IJI j 
i illy time are two but j I *|l| I MiP I R | 

some m iki is use time , j ‘X 

Is i is ilnuliil into two 

parts by a flexible parti H 

turn which moves hick ft 

w irils and forwards, its f J. 
motion being regulated I ■! I I! Wl 

by vahes beautifully W”- WM 

lolitmed for tlio pur 

jsise The meter ltears Dry Meter —side view open, 
somo resemblance to a 

double or triple steam- engine. Following out 'this 
resemblance, Mr Croll thus describes hu meter : 
‘It consists of a cylinder divided by a plate in 





the centre, into two separate cylindrical, compart¬ 
ments, wpit%Are cloeoa at the opposite ends by 
metal dues; these metal dues servo the purpose 
of piston^ and they ore kept in their places by a 
kind of universal joint adapted to each, the space 
through winch the duos move, and, consequently, 
the means of measurement, u governed by metal 
arms and rods, which space, when once adjusted, 
cannot vary To avoid the friction attending a 
piston working ,u a cylinder, a band of leather is 
ji attached, which acts as a hinge, and folds with the 
motion of the disc , this band ir not instrumental in 
the measuring, so that ll it wu o to contract < u expand, 
the registering of the meter would not be afli'ited, 
inasmuch as it would only durease or men isc tlic 
capacity of the lunge, the dise still being at liberty 
to move through the require <1 space , thohutluris 
also distributed m hucIi a mannei, Wing curvtd, aiul 
bending only in one dimtiun, tint it prevents any 
wnruikles or creases forming, .ind renders it thou lore 
much more durvblc 'l lit arrange nit ut of the vahe-s 
and arms are somt wliat elide rent to that of a steam 
engine, although sinnl ir in in me iplt ’ 

Consumers of gis should bear m inmd, that tin 
purpose of the untoi is to inform them heiw ninth 
gas they arc expending, .end that while the sellei eif 
gas canne.it visit it lint at long intends the pm 
chaser luay from day to diy, if lm pleases iveitnin 
tlio quantity w hie h lies pureel tlnongh the meter, 
and so detect lire gulaiit) nr w ute, which, if allowed 
to go on, would no doubt ho put down to (mil on 
tho part of the se lie r eh gas 

Gils hu>mm -The bm inr made on tho aigmil 
principle is still the best when e lie fully use el but it 
is exjiensive, soiinwhit tumble some to keep ele tu, 
and lireolvts outHy feir glasses fienn timer to lime 
Jets and batwings bare, e onstque ntl), dmust sup 
plantcel it These' burners are now made by 
machinery at ve'ry hew pile e s, se> t h it to e h m/e the in 
when out eif oieler ceists little, mel is < esily ehini 
They aic also very tasily <It iiiteL Jets are of two 
kinds- e <)! kspuis anil union pt* The eoe kspuis an 
pierced wuth erne or more' stuught holts , the muon 
jets alt piereeil with two holes at m ingle toe u)i 
other, so that the stiearns ol gas issuing trem the m 
impinge tin each otlm, mil jiioelint i Hit II nut 
Batwings are mailt with a ele m slit ie mss the he ml 
of the burner (.is unitimiiig i gn it qn mlily of 
Ciirlxm requires burin rs with sin ille r ipeitun ■, rh m 
gas coritai 11 mg little e ubori lie e anno when emitted 
too freely, the e irbon does not eorno into emitut 
with a sufficient quantity of oxy gt u, ami the f irne 
smokes again, when the gas is e rmtteel m too nmall 
a quantity, the flame bee units blue, and its ill inn 
natang power is diminished, because the carbon 


optnes too rapidly into contact with, oxygen. The 
light is omitted by tho carbon when ssspendsd for 
an instant m the flame in on moasdescant state, t&d 
the flame which u capable of suspending the largest 
proportion of carbon in a state of incandescence,, 
ultimately confuiramg tho whole of it, will give th® 
most powetful light from the smallest quantity of 
gas Atcoiibugly, an opaque yellowish dome, which 
is just at the smoking jwint, is more economkafl 
than a bluish w lute flame' foi lighting purposes. 

There arc in my rontnv uiccb for mqn oved burners 
and impitned niotlin of using gas Of those it is 
ouiiugh te> mention lire sun light* introduced by Mr 
Kmgeif l,ivt rpeml Those consist of a i mg of union- 
lets, pi in d lioii/mitally and mt on the' base of a 
tom' which is passed tluemgh the efiling, anti ton- 
\t)s mi) tin preeluits of lombustiou through a 
flui.tlniH sirring both loi lighting nnel 'ventilating 
the apuitmimts in wluoh they are used 

J{ti/idnUii c - Tlie, object of these mstmmimts is to 
reetiietthe supply of gue when supembiuidant, and 
it should lie mitre < el 111 it tho supply requires to be 
so be lore any iul\iiiiteigi e m result from the use of 
the m A eunreal v dvt, ope rating by thee pressure 
of the gis in a mount r sinnl ir to the governor at 
the gis woiks, is in ge-nual the aetmg jiart of the 
qiji tr itus 

The impurities which should be removed in the 
manufae tun' ot coal gns art milnhurt tted hydrogen, 
iiiuiiiimii.nnel i erbium and Tlui preseonce of sul¬ 
phur, tie d hydiogen i* ele tee te d by allowing a stream 
ol the 1 g is to pin) ori i pope i we tie d with a solution 
ol nutate of lead, the test pijiei is blackened it tho 
di lete nous g is be pKseot Ammonia is de'teotuel 
by illo wing the gw to play on pnpe r htamt el yellow 
with tiirniene Ammonia eli.mgis the yellow to 
brown Tin pre sime of carbonic iicnl can be asccr 
timed liyeiusuig the gas te) bubble thiough lime- 
water !i cuborne ae jel be present, it eeiniluiies with 
thFlnm , nnel tin w ite r be e nine h milky 

Till value of gis lor lighting ele pe lids on its lllumi 
luting powii, whuh again mainly depends tin tho 
jiiopmtieiH ol nit hint gts and he my bye line at lions 
coot lined m the mixture I lie spiel lie grivity of 
the g is would lie l e (Heijilt 1 e te st ui the illuminating 
powei were it fust we e itiine d til it no de le tonOUS 
i nets wen emit limit in tin Mixture Tlie e blorine 
mid bioiriim tuts wlui h ue ipplie el by biuiglug 
the gw ndo e out ie t with e ithe i ol these substations 
in a gi ulii ileel tube, also require that tin absence 
of eb b ti noun gasi s Ik omo tamed Cli loune and 
breiimm (oiieliiise the ole bant giw mid heavy hyelro- 
e arbons, and tlie jirojiortion of thorn present IS 
ewe e rt uni d by the pmportioii ol the gas which is 
condt use el 
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Gas-photometer. 


Tho most practical mode of determining tho jiool Atone end of a straight bar of wood, 
illuminating power u by the use of the Bunsen liurner*is mounted, on the other cud, a ca&di 
photometer, introduced into this country by Dr These are so placed, that when lighted,%»: 
Lyon Playfair, and adapted by Mr King of Inver- exactly 100 inches between the centres of tie 
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The bar is correctly graduated to shew how many 
turns the one light exceeds the other ‘ A wrculai 
disc of paper made sum transparent, excepting a 
sp;t in the centre, which is lift opaque, is placed at 
light angles across tin graduated bar on a stand 
which slides along the bar When the disc is ino\ cil 
into a position when tin opaqui spit is iiinmlih, 
tho lights arc equal tin disappuirnuco of the spot 
being canoed by tin light transmitted by tin si im 
transparent part of tin disc bung < quid to tbit 
refli etui by tin opaqm jurt 3 In tignrr s ilium 
diately liclow tin disr indie itc tin power ot the' 
light It is usual to compile i Imnni consuming 
five fe i't per horn with i sis iin e indie lon-mmim; 
120 grams pcrhoiu, uul wlnn tin quantities cem 
Burned ilunng m tape nun lit in not e vie tly m tin si 
proportions, the results ,ile leetilnil by i diulition 
As has bull stiteel, till lllilinili itmg power iif 
coal-gas nmy vary lieun ten spurn < unlle s up to 
Hourly forty, though it is inun thin pioluble tli it 
utile r extreme is unknown to ennsmmis tin e ost 
of production, lioweui, eloe i not \ ee v m tin sum 
ratio with the calm of the gas it hung ille e te d h\ 
tot illy null pi mli lit < nisi s, uul tlnse e m-ra in so 
\arums, tint tin io,l < m liuillc he the sum in 
liny two places Annthii ilillnulty in e onti isting 
the pilte of gas ill elilhient pines, eiises fiom 1'ie 
unncoliliihli c ill ition III the qil mtlty u < oiiliti d (oi, 
tin loss unstained unite i the In ul oi comities ition, 
lutkllgi, Inel debts, and w ist>, \ uns fiom 10 lip to 
30 pu unt on tin whole epuntity mule , uul 
though w he n tins loss is e \e i ism, the ri niul) sliouhl, 
to n eiit,im i \telit In in tin powii of tin mimifie 
turer, ye t tinle is a u lisiele r dele i mgi within wlueh 
the loss m i> i eiy owing to Im il uul ]»nilni in 
uinistiiiiui » which t In in Liuif ii tin• i i moot e nutted 
Tin pint lit gas hung eh puuluit on tin e ost ot 
prodm turn ami ehstnlmtion, i dim thin on the 
illuminating pnwu md tin i Inn j s m tin lorniu 
being less ill in tin t Ulltiolis in tile littel gisiWof 
high illuminating puwei ue mole < e e leoime d thm 
gases of low ilhinnn iting pnwu 

The e unuiinv of pistol lighting puiposi s w ill le 
appuui! whin it is eonsiiliiiil III it illhet ot g is 
iiuiaumi il in a Inn mi it I fe • t p i linui, w ill 1 id 111 
Ilnurs while i spe rm t unlit ot six to the pound, 
and hinunu' 120 glams pu hout, will onls lest 
0 722 liouis Assuming howicu, tint both will 
last 10 hours a ciew whnli i. in ticoui of tin 
caudle -JOOII < nine tut will 1 id as Ion' as 20 
caudles, then ton, with m illumin ituig jmwu ot 

16 eainlh s it well geu in illioiuit of light ee|iiil to 

300 < nielli s oi 'll! Ihs , wlm h it 2s pc i pound would 

cost 2), at ‘20 candles it woiilil iijnil 100, m 

(,bi( lbs , costing Ui IN bf .it 25 c iiulli s it would 
m!uni COO, oi St 1 , lbs (usting is (>' M it W) 
candles it would i ijii il leOO eu loo lbs eosting tin 
Mr Kuttu, uitluu of i use till pimplilet titled 
Ailvantili/ri, of frees in Print/’ Holt s < (Pukei 'ml 
Son, Wist Strand) guts tin lolloweng t ibh the 
experiments troin whnli it is eUiluud lies mg appi 
icuitlj la'iii mull with 12 or 14 caiulh gis at Iw 
per 1000 fee t. 

cournuii' i tost or iioiit ruev ccsDLrs, i-dirv A Ml o»« 
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ToUocr Candles (tlqi*h 
" “ (moulds), 

Composite CnneUen, 

, Wax 

Common Lamp Oil, 
Sperm Oil, , , 


It must be remarked, that the above prices are 

tit) 


far equal qnantibca of light, which, however, u not 
the measure of economy, just because |K' one is con¬ 
tented to take no more light from gas than from 
other modes of lighting, and second, becanse tho 
gas lights bang fixed, more light is requisite m order 
to i rmi|H nsate tin logs of tho convenience afforded 
by t movable light Five feet per hour of 15 
j i unlle gas will fidly mipply tin place of a pan of 

i ]n mi i arulli h, eosxiug bit foi 10 luiurN' light, while) 
tin ges at V jwi 1000 fat would only cost 3d for 
the sunt time, anil would yudel a light 74 timcB as* 

gie it 

’1 In use of gas for heating and e ookmg is becom¬ 
ing exUnive Us gre it leconimendations aio 
taulitv ot regulation, le idimss ot application, and 
pi 1 1< e t eh inline ss In misting bygia, tin juices 
ue ul mud m the im it to a ue itei extent tlian by 
the orduury pine ess, while in ill till operations, 
tin be it tm be ii gul ital with so much meet), os 
gie eth to ml tin i ook in pie suiting the food m tho 
most w hole home mil igici ihh (oiulitnni 
* lie ede i lei till cut v ot h_ht, site tv and e 1c oi il i ness 
itte ud the ii si of gis liXplosnnis uiiilu otdimuy 
c in must mi i s in hndlv possehh tin cscipi ofgis 
K quite <hsi let ihly peieiptihli b\ the Min 11 wlun 
tJiui is one thm limns mdth }> ert pi i St nt in tho 
itmosjihe ii uni tin ii e in In no e vplosion unless 
with it the It ist, HIM) times th it qtimlity or 1 part 
in J 5 Sin li icciiii etionswill, mil do uiidiiubt- 
eilU tele ]iliu in e incel situ itions, hut orrlin iry 
pre i ml ii m in avoid 'g tin use ot i light will avert 
tin nsU if in ide nt (us, hiving i te mlency to 
isci ml, e si ipes ue ei the ei iling ot .an iputmint am 
uioii liki 1 v to form m ixplisivt imxturi thin 
isiipis oiumuig low down Iltpiatiel accideutu 
lieu luppuud thiou^h tinge tfulnosH of tins It 
should be re im min ii el tie it the siteutum must Im 
1011-11111111 i iipiiIiuuI one when the gis is pie vanted 
fiom isee mlm r In i l\ 'llu st end ml vvoik on gas 
llghtem is t h It h) the lit' b mini I ( legg, .lull, 
Klin ot the (live ntol ot the g isnn tu published 
by Joint Wtii. 1 union 'linn is elsei i smillti 
wink by the '-11111 Jiulllishll, Wllttl'll Ii) NUliUcl 
Hll. he s, < 1' 

(i IsCOJIiM 1 ' Sii'A\uii\m m eminent English 
jndgi, In longing to i noble Norm m family, was 
horn it (eiytlioipi koikslmi, in 1150 After 
slmlv mg im the ho, lit at (pure el cnnsuWublt 

ii put ition as a jih ulu ami m 1,1‘W won maele 
si rje mt it 1 iw (in tin mussum of Henry IV 
in 1 he w is vppo nti el out of the ]ustiec'B of 
tin' ('emit of (.'ninmoii l*h es, anil m 1401, was 
pioiiioteel to In i hit I |ustue ot tho Kins'll Bomb 
In tin e lugli olluo In distinguished h mist If both 
b> integiitv util ability, uni in the older English 
1 iw u polls an in my abstracts of hi* opinions, 
iigiiint nts mil illusions In July 1403, he waa 
jouu d with the ljul of \\ cstnioreland in a dim 
mission tm 1,vying furies against the msurrecti >n 
ot Hun) l’mv, tin ii lebi itid Hotspur He was 

i aN i noniiii itul mu ot tht commissi.moiw to treat 
with tin ribtls. Oil this anil Bimthir memorable 
odision bo u tdl with ft courage unit ric-trtudo 
w Inch i v nice d that In wts gulden by the* true spirit 
of judnial indejw ndoniv. On the apprehc nsion of 
N mop archbishop ot \ork, Ivl refused, at the com¬ 
mand of the king, to si ntiuu that prtlatc to death 
is i traitor, because tin law gave ium no juriadic 
tion mu the life of an ecelesnstn Heniy respected 
Ins njinglitne'98, and knighted him tho same year 
W hen one of the dissolute essoeiates of tho Prince 
ot Walis was arraigned Is fore him for felony, tho 
prince imperiously dimandid lus release, and Oft 
being ordered to leave the court, ho rushed furiously 
up to the bench, and it is recorded, struck tbs 
chief-justtoe on the judgment-scat G immediately 
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committed him to prison, when the prince, sensible exhibit an entire absence of cohesion among their 
of his toiaeoffeict, at once submitted. On being particles and. in this resjiect they differ essentially 
informed of the urcumstame, (lie king thanked from liquids. A vessel may bo filled either partially 
God for having given him ‘both a judge who know or completely with a liquid, and this liquid Wifi 
howto administer the Una, ami a son who lespcctod lia\e a definite level surface or limit With gases, 
their authority' G was called to the tirst par it i» othoiwiso, they nhx ass perfectly fill the vessel 
liament of Henry V, but died the same yiar, that con tarns them, hovivei lingular its forte. 
December 17 , 1413 He ina type . married, aucl Instead of min won, then is a mutual repulsion 
kft numerous descendants hy both Ins cues annul ' tinir putitha which hue i continual ten- 

GASCON, GASCONNAlir i'he turn (la von isjdcmv to iccch fuither fiom each other, and thus 
now employ'd, mth.'T'iuich 1 nuance to denote a I t'ert a pnssm, m an ontwaul ehrectiou n]>ou the 
boaster or brag^ait uni Ua^tmundi to n^inlv inj s< 1 1,1 "bii_h tho jjih mdoijMj* 

extravagant or ilwiinl viuiitm.; tlu mh ilutuits ! ^ l,s out w ml ^rtM*niro is gr\ itor or auordlng 
of the distiict onto known ts <«iston\ h n 1114 It mix 1 *Hf>tu it\ ol the t;is is imnnmtl i»r dnniu* 

been notorious in this rtHpctt \n t\iniph ms\ j lh ^‘ ^ Ixptnnuntil piirntn ot tlu hu ts im ntioned 
be given .1 Ooecon, on ,1 \isit to I’ms, w is * 1,1 this anil tlu ]»n tiding puti/i ipli mn\ h« found 
asked bj Ins (it) inuul whit ho thought of tlu 1,1 ^Idlu ( limma! /Tri/sir*, m tho lust \ nliime of 
colormadr of the louire His unis was \h, | ^ l,,imh < out v dt l'lupm/m, 01 hi uu\ fetauuaru w 01 k 
it’s not bail, it row mbits putt\ <!<• th the hath on l’h\sns 

part of the atahUs at m> t it lit 1 s t istli •’ Tlu n * Jhilton J<*u*x noo n inniki a that‘tin it < on n( arecuy 
are m I‘nnth, \nlumis lillol with tin oiigmil 1 <hmht t nit 1 tauud it s|m tin ' tin m duulnlitv of 
eallua of these hmnoious hoistt is 1 tlistu lluuls ol whittui kirnl into hcjiuds , 

1T ,„ , v . I uni Wt otudiL 110I to (Iimhu of t th < ting it nt low 

GASCON API, i imr WliAnuu. I m< - tempi. . ui.l hy sluing piessm, exerted upon 
111 the south of the sUb <4 Missoni i, 111.1, 111. I , 4LMH - \ die mist amongst 

flowing north ; 1st tor m() nolm join, II.. m. i, vh „ m U( „ m , L ,,, (lh Kara. 1 ey, have 

MiBsoun about 10 miles M«.w l.thixou » itx t , Ul „ lls)u(1 )M U ! it Ddton fo.. I.dd, and various 
flows timing], i hilly ' .''inti v < o\ i it .1 null Jot. Is. 1M s \ , in lmw <xi „l,it..l not <„dv ... the liquid 


- . . , . , . i i".i ■> » ill ii.'u in i amuin i. ii.'u <>hi i in wiiv t 

Of pm. iml otl... tii.il>. r, end ..eh ... me tn.e s.jii. I , )n) m (|i< f „ lm ,, 0 , llMr , , to ,, Llu ,l, v *1,0 

se^ierj l-u it i «»t» of v l-w pin. lumber me ,, w ,,,, t) „ „„ „ 1<Sl im , t „, lt .,u.s, that tho 

floated down the in., inm. dl> llliwt ,„ 0 l,d,h mod, ot ol.te.mim g.ses (or i ether 

GA'hCONY(l it tuvt/Hii) formnlv i diM ne t in ! w lmt mid. i <u Im uv e in must mu ■*, would be gases) 
the smith west ot 1 i me. w vs dinted lietwem the n (|,, lnjunl stet. weuilel be to ,niervte them iineTer 
Bay oi Hise m , the K i\« r < eiomi. , md t’u W < Me in h tinn| imsBieti When Ileus piodmed in strong 
P'.renus, and is now me hide el in the dipirtnnuts bent gl is > tul«s tin x ..ml mm cl liqunl at low 
of Landes, (ti rs, H mti s l’\ i e in i k mid tin soiithe rn j t. nqiei iture e while tin ]>iiiiuii. we 1 ni emtaini >1, 
portions of 11 elite (Jerome. T ei n . t <. eionm end j but on n moving the piessuic < lire elung the tulH), 
TiOt it Gainnm It tie lived its mm. from tin tin y mstantlv p i m d into the gisionshtet. In hw 
Basques oi \asepics,who eliiven bv tie \ e^igoths j Memoir published in tlu //../oso/./ene./ynense/rf/eow 
from tin ir own teiritoins on the southern slope j f„, J S J t, he emiomues fleet In his fik node el ill 


irom im ir own ui menus on rue sonuuin Mope- ISJt, In emiomues tie el In lies fik (i one a in 

of the We.st<in I’viimne, e nwxe d to tin noitlmn Inputting . Idornu inelilomii (i pllnw explosive} 
side ot that mount een riuge m tie middle of the e. is diseov e i. d Ip l>e\\, iml .out istmg ot eimxtmo 
Ctll C, and settled ill tlu fomu I l’omin di itm t of .hloiiue end e I.Joio e Idorn null sulphur, tt. el 
of Novempopul in e In I.OJ ette i en ob-tunt. h>i1ini.iii mtioiis oxnli e v imn'e n umiioma, and 
reststailte, the \ us.pie s even fund in iibniit to j he dloe Idmu ulpmi.oiis mil • irl.ome u ids Since 
the KianUs 1 In v now pes.i.l under tin sue. M j, ,t ( irt» 1.x tin joint u tmii of poev. Kill mu lleuie ll 
reigntx of the ilul.s of Vqmtemi, wild fo. e time (pusau , fsome (inn s upw irch ot "><> itmoieplii re >), and 
weic indi pe ml. ni of tin ciown but wen ift.ivveid. , x ti.nn e old, tin numl.ii ot liqin liable pasr e has 
(.oncpicreel bx Kill'' I'ejun, mil lid r I•> ( billc be e II so t el e xte nil. 1 IH (f! me bull ,dl I XI .‘lit oxvge n, 

maglic eSubsi epu utiy it b*c mu ltiioijior ete .1 w ith | IX <lin mti..<un nitiu oxnle, mel e o el g is , and 

Aquitania (q x ) tin toll .win' j e < <e hive bun obtauud in a Heiliel 

C4A8KS, (rlM'I VI I’lemimiM eu 'llu tenn bum hxebiodn u nl hydiobu.mie acid, suliiliuroim 
gas—which li piohiblx ele n v < il llu, n the (nriiim u id snlphni* tb d hyd n 'e n, e iibemu e< nl, e y in 
worel t.Viv/, spirit vv ts inploxeel by the < dele r i ngt ii, iinmonn, < m hlornu tluouele of mlitein '11m 
(honusts tii designate enx hnuf of ur m \ epoiu iriimoiui nnl luilplmri ft. d lixiltogen when soli 
Macqviu (ej x ) was tin tint chemist who limit, d j elilie d, e ,u h lurm heel e white trim elm e lit in iss, llln> 
the term pas tee such el.stn lluuls as had not In n i fu'-i el mti ete ni mimonui e m liloi me gave a tuns 
rcndcml liciuid or snlnt by e reductimi ol t'in*jpu‘i.t s*i mg< eoloii.iel ei'stdjiin foIii! while tho 
iieratare she only seilistemee tliit gases ir. otln i lienn lie •! j. >si -s tbit were miif e ptible ol solich- 
hable to lx confounded with ire capouin 1 nt be Hum l>y tin ippln i*ion ol int. n". eohl, furnished 

there IS this cx«entul dill, lcn.e between tlnm ! e olourh si ti n sp ete nt e i \ t illine in ism e like le e 

that the former an mxarnblv n ritorm nt ordiner^ \ ‘(ivy ge n n maineil g )«<mis unde r a priK"ine »l *J7 

temperatures anil attnospli* ri pressmen, wmle. the , atnniHjili. n “ it v tun pel etni< of IWi , end ajire hhiiio 
latter under theSK' conditions ait soinl or liqunl, j eat .n i atmo-pln re s a* 140 w as e qu til V me llectiial 
and only assume a vaporeuue or ajipare-ntly gone oils 1 m prodiu mg its liqiie f« tion Nitroge n and bmoxidfl 
form at relatively high tcn.jH r vtures 'I bus oxy lot mti >g< n ii“iFteel a jertMuir. id 00 atmospheres, 
gen, hydrogen, nitrogen, cliloriue, &c, arc true. | with e itburm eixidr, i pr. >mn cquicalent to that 
gases, wlide wate r sulphur, milim, Ax , when I of 4b vtniospln res, vvith e oul gvs, one of 3it, olid 
heated to certain definite, points, become, ti ms with livum-p i one of 2i tnionplicres was applied 
formed into vapours. without e llu ting the liquolaction In all these 

Their perfect elasticity is one of the most import cxpernm nt«, tin b mp rature was maintained at 
ant physical peculiarities oi gases Within the I 160 ((wing to the aiq«rmr diffusiveness of the 
limits of all ordinary experiments it i« generally true light, r g is' f, sue h as hy drogen, the ajqearatus bsgoa. 
that ‘the volnme of a gaseous body is inversely as to leak at comparative ly low pressure's, and thus a 
the compressing force.’ See Mabiottje’s Law limit was placed to thc^ amount of pressure that 

In consequence of their extreme elasticity, gases could be applied to them ’ 
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As o point of historical interest, we may mention 
th.it many years liefore the publication of Faraday's 
earliest researches on tin* snbjeet, sulphurous acid 
gas had licen liquefied by Mongo and Clouet, rhi 
moniabv Guyton Morveau, anil nrsenmrettod hydro 
gen by Stromcycr, by tlio simple application of cold, 
without any me ream d pressure 
The expansion and < nnti at turn of gases by changes 
of temperature is treated of undi r H f a r 
The process of inti niiixtuix in guv s, and the 
movements of these substawis generally lmw 
been very ear* fully studied by Kaiadav, lloberc mu, 
Mitchell, llunseu, and < spin illy Grahim r I hi t 
movements are usually > numb ml under lour h< yds, 
vw l Diffusion, <u tlic iiitnimxtUK of om. gas 
with nnothei , 2 J’JTuhhih or tin. isi ipt of a j. is 
thiough a minute iputiiii m a thin pi it* into 
a vacuum, 1 'fiansputUion, ot the puss igi of 
different gasis through long < vpill try tulm into 
a rarefied itniosplit re , 4 Osmosis, ol the pissiqt 
of gases through ill iithinmis 

In the m tu lo Dijfimon (q v ), tile gc nt ral 
print iplts of tlm kind of tiiov< mint m gasts ut 
suHuuntly explained, and we shall liuitly make 
ono or two siippli im ntary it in uks, < hit fly w ilh tlie 
view of rendumg the following tible moie intol 


ligible Graham’s experiments with the simple 
diffusion tube shew (see Graham’s 3||m(nrs in the 
Transactions of the Uoyal Societies of Lotidon and 
/ 'ihnlnirqh, or Millei’s Chemical Phyuci i) that the 
diffusiveness or diffusion volume of a gas is in the 
inv erse ratio of the square root of its density , con¬ 
st tjueiitly, the squares of the tunes of equal diffu¬ 
sion of tin di fluty it gusts are in the ratio of their 
spitifu gravities Thus, tilt density of air being 
t ikt a as the starulaul of comparison at 1, the square 
Mint of th it dnisityis 1, nml its diffusion volume 
is tlso 1 , tin density of hydrogen is 006*12, the 
iquare root or tlutduisitv i» 0 20.12, and its diffusion 
viilmnt is T j,U,, oi oi, as actual expert- 

mi nt slows l«f- that is to bij, if hydrogen and 
<oiniuou ,m hi pi k t d undi r cm umstam< s favouring 
tin n inutuil ilillii-ion, is! volumes of hydrogen 
will chuigt pi it > with 100 of ,ui The following 
tilde gins 1 Ihi (Uusitv , 2 'I he squaie root of 
tho th u ut v , 1 1 In c ikul ittd, and 4 ihe oltserml 
iiludfy of diffusion or dithmvi ne«s of several 
import int i is's , th liumbt rs in the last column, 
In adid ‘ Ji itt of lillusion,’ In ing the rt suits obtained 
h\ exptirmnt upon the ra]udity with whuh the 
diffmnt ga-ss cst ipe into a vanillin thiongh a 
minute aputure .ihoiit of an inch in diamt tor 
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‘ The process of diffusion,’ siys Profi ssor Milhr 
‘is one which isiontiiiuallvpirfotming m important 
partin the atmos]ihue around us Miunmlitinns 
of gases w'lui li am unfit for the support of animal 
and vegetable life nru hv its means silt ntly anti 
speedllv dispirsid, and this prints* tluicby wmtri 
butts hugely to iiuiiiitun that iimfoiuuty in the 
composition of the send on in wlnih is so essential 
to the comtoit ami lieilth of the animvl (nation 
Respiration itstif, but for tin proiess of diffusion, 
would fail of its ajijHnnted ind, in lapitlly remwiug 
to tho lungs a fusil supply of air, in place of that 
which has luen lendcrul unlit for the support of 
life by tho thmucal chiuigts which it lias under 
gone’ 

A reference to the last two columns of the above 
table shews that, within the limits of txpetum ntal 
errors, the rate of effusion of each gas coincides w ith 
its rate of diffusion 

Graham s exwnraents shew that the v t louty of 
transpiration (the term winch that chtmist applied 
to Hie passage of gas through long capillary tubes) 
is entirely mdejiendeiit of the rate of diffusion, or 
of any other known projicrty It varies with the 
chemical nature of the gas, and is most probably 
‘the resultant of a kind of ilastuity depending upon 
the al white quantity of heat, lnteut as will as 
sensible, which different gases contain under the 
same volume, aud therefore wdl bo found to Ihj 
connected more immediately with the specific heat 
than with any other property of gases’ Oxygen is 
found to have the lowest rate of transpiration 
Taking its transpiration velocity at 1, that of 
air is 11074, of nitrogen, 1141, of carbonic acid. 


| 1 860 , of sulphuretted hydrogen 1 614 , of ammonia, 
1 0 !j , of oh hunt gas, 1 'WO , md of hv drogen, 2 288 

In the pi«sage of gavs through diaphragms, the 
law of the diffusion of g isos is mim or lias disturbed 
oi modified acfoiding to the force of adhesion in 
flu in itciiil of which till diaphragm is composed, 
tin distuibanoi hung gnntost in the case of 
solidilt gasi s and a moist thin diaphragm, such aa 
a Madder or a rdibits stomuh l’or details on 
this subject we must, howevtr, refer to the article 
OsiUlalS 

Ml gnat s are more or less soluble in water and 
other liquids Some gasis, if, toi example, hydro- 
ihlmie and and ammonia, art absorbed by waiter 
v 11 y i apnlly, and to a great extent, the liquid taking 
up 460 or bOO times its hulk of the gas , in other cases, 
as caibomc aud, water tikes nj> its own volgina 
of the gas , whilst m the iase of nitrogen, oxygen, 
and hydrogen, it dots not take up more than'from 
,'j to 7i ' 0 of its bulk ‘ As the elasticity of the gas,’ 
says Trofissor Millet, ‘is the power which is hen 
opposed to adhesion, and which at length limits the 
quantity dissolved, it is found that the solubility 
of cm h gas is greater, the lower tho temperature, 
and the greater the pleasure exerted upon tho 
surtaoe of the liquid. Dr Henry found that at 
anv gnen temperature the lohtmr of any gas which 
w is absorbed was uniform whatever might be the 
pressure , consequently, that the tceufhl of any given 
gas absorbed by a given v olume of any liquid at a 
fixed temjierature, increased directly with the prw- 
sure If the pressure be uniform, the quantity of 
any given gas absorbed by a given liquid is also 
uniform for each temperature, end the numerical 



expression ol the solubility of each gat in such bubbles. Small <u Is the 


the volume ox the gas absorbed being m all cases 
calculated for 32’ F, under a pressure of 29 92 
niches of mercury Thus, 1 volume of water at 12 , 
and under a pressure o f 29 92 inches of the barometc r, 
dissolves 0 04114 of its \olmm of oxygen and this 
fraction represents tin eoilhuciit* of absorption of 
oxygen at that tem|iontiiir and pressure Sinn 
larly, the coefficient of tbsorption ot rninmon nir j 
is 0 02471 In consequent i ot this solubility of the 
air, all water contains a certain small projmrtion of 
it in solution, ami if placed in a a esse 1 under the 
air pump, so as to remou the atiuospliciu priscuie 
from its surface, the dissolved gases rise m miiiuto 


bubbles Small (U is the quantity of oxygon thus 
taken up by water from the atino* phere, it is the 
means of maintaining tlie We of all aquatic animal*. 
If the air be expelled from water by boiling, aud it 
bo covered with a layer of oil, to prevent it froth 
•again absorbing an, fish or any aquntio animal* 
placed in such water cjuithly perish. Even the fife 
of the supuior animals is de)>ewlpnt upon th* 
solubility of oxygen n tie ff ml which moistena th* 
air tubes nf the lungs, m oniwtspiciu e of which this 
g.is is absorbed into tbt miss of the blood, and 
tire ill itts thinugh the pulinoirin \cssc Is' 

The followmg table,eh iwn upfiom the resnarolie* 
of Bunsi n and banns hliews tin solubility of some 
of tin most important gluts, both in water *pd 
ale oliol 
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All these gases, with the exception of hydrochloric 
acid, imv be expclled fiom the watci by long 
continued boiling 

(fasts are not absorbed by all liqinel-s in the same 
order , for example naphtha absorbs most oh Intit 
gas, oil of lavender most protoxide of nitreeun, oliai 
oil most carbonic ae id ami solution of e blond of 
potassium most caihomt oxide 

If a nuxluro of two or more gases be agitited 
with watti orpiobibly any o(ln r licp'id, i portion 
of tae h gas w ill be absoibid indtlu uiiount ot e i< li 
soahsoibtd ol elis,o|\<d will be piojioi turn il to the 
relative aobin’i of ■ uh as miiltiplod with Us 
coetfiuent o' subibihiv at the ob«rv«d ti inpi r 
attire and pie«sui As ill nnlinary lupn Is i< it 
a greater or h sn solvent oetum on g is> , a <'»h 
that wc wish to ex mime quantitative !y should be 
collected oxer merturx 

Tlie adhesion of pi-es to solid t next rapines 
notice Illustrations ot this jdunonunon per] itnally 
occur Thus, wood inn other solid substances 
immersed in water or other lupuds ipp"ar fe,ye reel 
with air bubbles Tt is tins ailhesion of air to tin 
surface of gla»s tubes which < ms“s the difficulty of 
obtaining barometers ami thermometers eomphtely 
free from air It is in e ou«< qiu nee of the adhesion 
of air to their surfaces tint many small insects an 
enabled to skim lightly our the Mi/faci of water 
which does not wet them \ ample mfthoel of 
illustrating this phtuonu non is by pe ntly (lusting 
iron tilings oyer the surface of a xcssel of water , if 
wo proceed carefully, a conside rable mass of the iron 
may accumulate upon the sm fat< , till, at last, it 
falls in large flakes, carry mg down with it numerous 
bubbles of air As the partiel* s of iron aru ne .arly 
eight times as heavy ns water, it was only the 
adherent air that enabled them to float upon the 
surface. Closely allied to this adhesion is the remark- 
ahle property of condensation which porous bodies, 


and especially ehireoil i xnt on pises Owing to 
this preipuly of (line oil espeenlly 1 1 cslily burned 
yegetibb elnre oil vinous pises 111 , iv be hi parntesd 
from tin ir yy ib i\ solution by hiti ituui of the litter 
through it, for ixnmph, Miljilmn he el hydiogein 
m ly lie tinioveel liorn w ite r no completely that 
it enniiot be di te e ti d «it In r by its Hi II known 
odour oi by (In onlmnry te ts >S uissiire found 
tbit I lobiino ol fleshly bunnd box wood rhnieoal 
iliMirb el *M) volume s o* minionm HI of liyehoehlono 
Kiel, t i of huIpluiimis uni, 99 of sulphuritted 
hydrogen 10 ot protoxide <>t mtrogin, i. r i of ear- 
Imiiu and, 19 of In i nlmritted hydrogen, 94 of 
e uliome oxidi, 92 of oxygni, 7 9 of nitrogen, 3 0 
of eubiiieUtd hydio^iu, and J7 of hydrogen 
These i< subs follow in order very newly tho 
sinie ns tli it of tin solubility of die gases in wafer 
St« nliouse has mve stunted tlie diflemuis in the 
ibsoi be ut poise i of ilifleient I'unis of ill ire oil, the 
following ire Ins most iinpoitml resultH 0 9 of a 
gramme of e nil lenirl of i line oil being employed, 
and the nund»r< in tin tilde indu eting in cubic 
centimetre'' the quantity eif absorbed gis 


Kind of < burr ml PinplojeiJ 

U o A 

r»*ftt 1 

AnlakftL 

on , 

w 0 

43 5 

4 10 { 

no o 


'ti 5 

575 

17* 

jo o ! 

iua 

U# 

14 0 

urn 

*» 

on 

0*0 

0* 


Ammonia • WiO «* 

Hyelren h firir Ac let l' n l' 1 ' 0 

Sl|l|ihnri> la Al id SIS S7 S 17* 

Sub burette I lljetreiferii Hi fl 28 S III) 

(in-home \nd 1 M0 10 0 * 0 

Oxjstli, | 00 0*0 0 * 

?so rapid IS this action of charcoal, that StenhoUM 
has projiosed to use a respirator filled with ft tp 
protect the mouth and nostrils m an infected atmo¬ 
sphere , and the emjdoymemt of tray* of powdered 
I wood-charcoal in dissecting-rooms, u the ward* of 

MI 
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hospitals, and m situations where putrescent animal 
mutte r is present, is fomid to act very beneficially 
in purifying the air by absorbing the oflenmve gases 
Its use in reference to the filtration of wat< r his 
been already alluded to 

The ditermination of tlio exart bjk cific gravitv of 
the different gases is of gnat importance in tali nl.it 
lng the proportions of thu different nigrielieiits of 
compounds into ivlmh thtj enter, and the whole 
senes of nunihirs expressing the themu el ((pin i 
IcntB or atomu weights of bodies ilepunl upon 
the aeiuraey of Iht dt terriuu ition of thi spieiln 
gravity of bydrogi ti md ox\g< n 

The follow mg table givixthe sjiiufu griwty mil 
the weight of 100 eubii imlnsof soini ot th< mint 
impoitant gases it a h ironic tru pussim of !0 
inches, and at a tempi 1 iture of (i0 , togi tin r v 1 U 1 
the name of the obxemi 


Air, 

Oxigrn, 

Nitioiieii, 

Ilyilrnut n, 

Cirbnuli And, 

Chlorite, 

Aniniiinm, 

Carbine tint Hnlru|,i'n, 
Olrfliint (ran, 

Arm muritti if Ilulr 'km 
Htiljihnritied ll}drngiii, 
CianuRi n 
Jlytlrocliloe ir Anil, 
Snflihuiouft Atul 


li<iiii«dorir 

I In in im 
1 me I use ii 
1 tinmni n 


The me fluids t mploji il foi de tc iniimu K tin spot ilu 
gravity of i gu both bj dm it nhsi r\ itum nul h\ 
<alculatmn, will lie notleeel m tin iitule Sniim 
OuAvm 

As In flu the mu il prupnlus of < uh nmsl oi 
the dilfiieut g is< s win n pnii < hi In u ulils 
elistingmsln d hv sunn vullmiikid ph\«u il m 
eluuntil pmpiitv iSnnn in distni nisln il la 
thin idiom uthi is by thin pi mini mlnui let 
wiunl of tin most import int mue \ i/ u\ig n 
mtioi>en hydrogin riibuiui uni i uluuiu oxuli, 
llgllt e irlmiittiil Iivdiogm oil ti nit gis ami pm 
tuxiilo of nitrogen liipmi otliii minis fin tin n 
disuimm it mu Tin ilirtnutiu dm ulus ol tin 
most impmtmt gisis an nutuul in tin utuhs 
Owe in llx in in in V ill oi ini*, A i uni tin out 
lines of the giiuinl method ot uulvsmg e giseous 
jllixtuu m giviu in asipii Ui art n h lot fm tin i 
details on flu phv u d and elu mu d ih until* ot 
the gases, \u must nfu to ’Milhiu Ihnunt s o/ 
C/innmtni, uul i spu i ills to tin volume out In muni 
/Vii/sii s, lioui ttliiih Hi Ii im hollowed tinU to 
Kekulth Lilnlmih (/<; rt| ipm In ti < In inn InV) , 
anel to Ilosioe s truislatum of Bun at n s (ni«»i '/ » 

OASKELL, Mks lii/unm t an I nglish 
authoress was horn about tin \i ir 1 HAi vud is tin 
wife of a Unitarian t It rgvmin m M uu lu sti i Jh i 
maidi n n vine w is Stew enson Hi i m>\ t is of w hn li 
Mart) Hmlou (1818) ami Hath (1851) no peihi]'s tin 
best examples, are duetly descriptn e of tin hvhits 
thoughts pm itions, and struggles ot the imhistnil 
poor, an these are to be found in siiih a soeuil lne 
hive as the city m wlinh the luthmess results 
Some of hi r elmraeters its. eltivvn with remarkible 
draniatie )h>\m r, and nienv of hir desenptiv e pis 
sages art* vcry gispine Among her other works 
may lie mentieineil The Moorland t'uttaqe (18501 v 
Christmas start Aoilhand South (18551, Cranfont 
anil Ltzzte Leiah - the list three ot vvInch ongmallv 
appeared in llousthold II ord* Mrs (J has edited 
* very interesting life of Charlotte Bronte (q v), 
•H 


1857 Her last work. Hound the So/a, appeared m 
1859 H 

OASOMETEB See Gig. 

GA SPE, the most easterly district of Lower 
('otiada, < (insisting of the counties of Gaspe and 
lionnv i nturi, is clue fly a jnumsula projecting into 
tht Gulf of 8>t Lawitntc, lietween the estuaiy of the 
h mu n line on the north ami the Bay of Chaleur on 
tin south It stietilus in N lat In tween 48“ and 
d'l JO', nul in V\ long hi tween 04“ 15 anil f>7“ 
5b, (nut lining 7'XKI mpi iri milts, and about 12,000 
mli ilut uits tin gmtir number bung of French 
ih simt < ml and while fislitnis form the staple 
Im im ss of tin iinintry 'I hi distui t is tuuunated 
tow mis tin nst 1»\ i cipc oi its own name, and 
this In nil nul as the noitlnui ixtrtnnty of a hay 
dsn of tin sum nun , wlinh presents a safe and 
i ipu urns li uhour 

GASSLMDI, or GASSI VI >, Pnritt, in eminent 
In iu Ii plnlosoplu r <uul initluinitui.il, wis horn 
JJd r emi irv 15'IJ, it < li inipti tin r, a little village 

ot Piom nei in tin di put im nt ot tin Lower 

Mps Hu umisu il puwiis ol mind shiwul them- 
silvis it in iiilv igi iruI in ltilti lu became 
pi oil .sot ot thmWv it \i\ About tills time, 
lu do u iijioii him ■ It tin ri 'inis of IVn j i , whom 
J i\ li < ills (hi /1 or/// ( ui '/I in i n! of hleiature, 
mil m lost jih 1 mt it i, prim ul I i 1 ilotte, a 
distinguish! d ru in itn l in both of whom liber- 
dlv givi turn t ■! him tit ot tin n institutions 
md vtviu AV in tin hi.l In stiidud inatomy, 
limit tin si coni' In dt iim d Ins list' tin istron 
oim u il nhsi iv it ioii i \ftii S|\ Mils’ studv, ho 
Is inun ills listed with tin i liolistn philosophy, 
uni midi rtook to in put on iirtim tin sis against 
tin \i istoti li ms His f toll in ii ijipi uni at Grcnohlo 
III IbJt uul tt is iidillnl J intutumiK / inrailoxtt/JS 
inliiiiiii 1 iml tth ui It w is ii.oiiipumd hy an 
• \pu 'i >ii ol Ins lu In f in tin «Inn«li ho whose 

In mini md gliiiv In ihilind himsilt ‘reid\ to 

sin d tin list dio|i ot his hlood Hi dtivv i (In 
tun iion toi tin (list turn Intwmi the elnni h and 
tin nholistu pliih ojihv di nvnig Hi it the burner 
must stiud oi i ill hv tin IiTtu (t now visited 
I on wluii In m eh *.< m t d iidhuntid fuciuls 
In tin sum u ir m win h lu puhlishcil his 1'rerei 
fir'uuu lu w is ippointi ! /‘ill"/ ot the c itbcdral 
it Higin in otliii wlmli i n ihh d linn to ptirsno 
without distrutnm his astioiioinual uul nliilo 
so; ill u il st Ildus In logs lu tr iv till d in Holland, 
md got ntvolvid in i umtrovusj with Robert 
1 ludd m F njts]i mvstii ulative to the Mosaic 
losinogmiv, in which In is idmittcd to have hod 
_re vtl\ tin .uIv intage ot Ins incoherent opponent 
At tin n i oinnn ml ition ot tin Vrc hlnshop of Lyon, 
i hrothi r of (’inlinil Kichclieu G was appointed 
protissoi of mitluniitus in the College Koval 
dt hiime, it 1’ins when lu dud 14th October 
lb Vi \s a philosojihi r ti m untuned, With 
gn it h lining and mgi nuitv most, though not 
nil of tin dm tutus ot h jin urns, these being 
most i isdv brought into harmnuv with his own 
si (entitle ai (punlimits md modes n* thought Hw 
philosophy w ls in such repute that the sat ana 
ot tint turn win dmdid into Cartesians and 
(iisstudists Tlu two chiefs themselves always 
i ntirtiincd the highest nsjset tor each other, and 
wire at one time on the fnindlicst terms. The 
a«ie»«lilt*ness of then intiruuirst how ever, was for 
v while mtemijitiil l'V the polilnatum of a work of 
< i .s, on titled Dulntittujm v ml Me<htnt\ones Carte Mt, 
in w huh he expressed himself dissatisfied with the 
tinelencies of the new system of philosophy intro¬ 
duced by Descartes, for a was averse to novelty 
in the si>herc of mental speculation, although hie 
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warmly espoused the aide of progress m physical 
science, and made himself many enemies among 
his bigoted ecclesiastical brethren for the love he 
bore it He ranked Xenler and Galileo among his 
fnenda, and was himselt tht iiiatnutor of MnbJre 
His prmoijval work is t ntitlul Dt i ita, monbioi ft dor 
irma Eptcun (Lyon, lb47), to which the Stfiitaiimu 
Philotophuf Eptcmetr (ltij<l) In longs It contains 
a complete view of tin system of Kpiuirns 11 is 
InttiMw A»tinnomini (lO+’i) is a t It ir and ion 
nested ropiest ntati on of tilt stilt of tin sen lift ill 
his own dm, in lits 'I i/tJtour* Hrahai Euolai 
Coprinict, Uuntfti Prut fnulm <t Iouhhii iCupnmtm 
hintAtftionuhwrum l •trhrtum 1 da (I’.ir Itl’nll lit not 
ouly nu« a nuslnly on mint of tin lists of tlitM 
men, but likt viist a toinphtt lnsfoiv of astionoiuv 
down to his own tnnt (< w is primoiunid 1>\ 
Bayli tht grt itist philosopher anion.' sthnlais, and 
the grtatiet si hoi ir among philottoplu n> lits wtuhs 
were collet ltd mid published bv Moiitmor and 
Soibiisrc (I yon, b u>h ](>">Sj 

GAhSNLU, Ioiivnn Tohiph, v nun who ninth i 
muse as m t xorust m tin IStli t , wus horn 'JStli 
August 17—7, at 15iit/, iwsr Timlin in tin 1 yi<>1 
and httstm ( ntliolu pm at «t lvlosttih, in tin 
dloeest ot tom V hilt uitliit otln*,tln it t omits 
of dcninin ws in tin \tw It stum nt < milium d with 
the wtitiu's ot tihhinuil inu.ni him lnott lit hint 
to tin toiiMitton tint most iltst tsts ait ittiihut tlilt 
to evil spoils, who t jtowti tin In tit stminl mill 
by tonjui ition uni |miii i Hi l» g in to t u 11 
out Ills mill it lion bv pietism.: on solrii of his 
pansliitimra uni wncitilul so in et to tttiof 
notice at It ist I lit In hop of l oiistiuui tilltillnm 
to Ins it still int hot lining < onn ui\ soon to Hit 
convution tint lit « it i ihulatin, ulvisul him t i 
return to his piismugi t, hi tools lunwlf, lmw 
ever, to othm prtlitisot tin unjun , sonu of whom 
lieliiiul tli it Ins tuns vim inn unions In 177 t, 
hf evin rut mil n i ill fiorn tin bishop it Ititisbmi, 
to EUw.tngin, wlun hi tin tin n word ol tom 
inainl, f Mat ((iitt mu) In i nit d ptrwms vi ho jut 
tended to la 1 vine ol hhml but ispunlli those 
aftlictnl with (otivulsions and t pih p«\ who win 
all HUppnsi tl to ht pits (sstil by tin lit ill \lthon_h 
an oflicial jh raon 1 st pi i tontnunil it t mil of Ins 
cures in wlnt It tin m t>t t vtrioiibn u v tliniLS wi r< 
testified ytt it vv is found mill ton hooii tlilt ( 
very'olttn limb pi i»mis in In ilth pin tin p irt of 
those ill bit kin si, uni ihit his i nrt s ol n d sul' icr* 
were successful only so long is thur mi igm ifion 
remained htattd liv tin p<lsuisioiia t f tin toiijuroi 
Intelligent nit n rusit| tin ir mm lguii't him 
aud lie lost all us|«tt In foi ■ his dc Th lit did 
March 177*1, in posses ion ol tin wt iltliy dt un ri 
of Benudorf 

GAS TAR, m UMI, I All, a tint h, blvk, 
opaque liquid, whith tonus our and rondtnsis in 
the pipes whin gin is tlntdlid from toil It is 
slightly heai nr than w iter md has a strong, dis 
agreeable odour t ntl t ir m a mixture ot many 
distinct liquid ami sol’d substances and tin 
separation of the more us< ful of tie si t onstituit s 
an important brainli ot in tnuf i< turing chpitnstrv 
The tar is br*t distilled in laigt mailt able non 
stills, when water and rnnt< naphtha Inst tnint 
over, and affcciwariLs, whtn tin ttmptraturc rutm, 
a heavy, fetid smelling oil, nllttl ’had ad, which 
sinks in water Then remains in tin “till a largo 
residue of pitch, which is agnn distilled in bnck 
orens, giving off an oil called cob ad, and having 
a large quantity of pttrh coir. The crude naphtha 
is purified by sulphuric acid and quicklime, and 
re-distilled, waen it is nearly as colourless as water 
Tins, then, forms the xyfined coal tar naphtha of 


commerce It is largely used for burning iu 
lamps, as a solvent for indta rubber and gutta- 
liercha, to preserve animal substances from moth, 
and it is also luu ned to produce a htie carbon for 
the in.muf.it tme of printing mk It IS from tit* 
lighter portion of naphtha, called benzole, that the 
btxutilul lnauit atnl niugmti eolonrs are maiiu- 
fiutmeil Sit Bbs/oii mid 1 >yi sri'fKs Benrola 
is likewise um tl foi it mol mg stuns of fat or on 
fiom cloth llu tit id oil oi pitch ml is sometimes 
ust tl iu its i nidi etiti, as a chtup material for 
illoidiug light in limps burnt tl in tht open air. 
It umtJiii'i i ciiiisiiUralik qumtity of t rtasote, 
and foi nut flu lust prtstn it n i foi wood m damp 
situ it n in I he (okt oil is not of iiuiih commercial 
impoituiii but it tan lit burnt d m limps, and this, 
with tin th ul oil, win n loiiHiumd m a tonlined 
utinospln it tuns i sinokv Ilium, the Hi sit from 
whuli (institutes himpblitk 'llu I’ltthioko is 
•\ ilu ihh is a fml foi nit King iron, lit mg tree fi'oni 
un put it h -> Tilth itsill is iimd toi iiukiiig iiHphnlt 
[i m unlit and dsn fin looting ft It 

hi oiii tin lit poit um ot tin distillation of the 
cimh u iphth i, ami tin lost of tht th ml ml, a 
Ik tutilul whiti ti \ it dim solid, tiilhd n iphthiilmc*, 
is oht mu d llhis bt t n long known without Is mg 
ipplnd to un list tul pm post but is now beginning 
pi Ik i lriploM I loi llu inimif it tint ot tohmis, in 
i simi] u w it lo tin l» lo'olt llu tit id oil also 
tout tin i on idi 1 ilih qiiiiititns ol i \tllow Hollil 
ti mu d p u in iphth dun , whit h ih limn chemical 

( III loslt \ 

llu i n Mott is tvtiiultd fimn tin thud oil by 
tiiine' it with nidi, in whuli tin < rt asntt tint 
soKi s \\ In n thm sod i puliitmn is boiltd for Homo 
hours, uni tin it Jtis mi u id addtsl to it, the 
in win sipiittis is in ml on tin Hiirfau of 
tie thud md, whin distilhtl, i m uly puri Thm 
til itlllilll i■ qltllt i to In n pt itul m m t d tllllOB 
to git it (putt pint, md to kt t p its tolmir Most 
ot tin in isoti list tl by diuggists is undo from 
toil In J'ht in will from wood is a uinilui but 
qmtt ill tun t both 

'siilphuin ,u id ivtiuts both ftmn tin (It id oil 
itul llu t ruth miphthi H MI il volutih hum oils 
Ik hub t In n/olt n um h, toluoli viloh tilllloh, 
ind f i .null whuli,in ilmn t inUiiown in tin ails, 
dthoii h tin y m iv M f ’ onn to hi ol gn.it h< mu 
Vinoii tin hi is inihie , but not in tullmtut 
ijiiuitily to pay for l th i dilution 'Unit also 

o' t uis i i iii unit body n mu d pyriol, the v iptnir 
of wlnt h giws to hi v\ * mil, dip|K tl in muiiitn lud, 
i spit mini violtt i oloiii Ihnutiful blue toluiiis 
hivi In to muh fmm tin si bisit oils, but only 
byddiorati md t xpe in i it piotiRstt 

GASTLUOTODA It i b. Ih loottdl, m GAS 
I UOI’GDS, a thiss ol inolluiuH mti imr iu otginma 
turn to 11 ph doped i but fii Miptiio 1 b> almost all 
otht i mollusts and tout lining i multitude of species, 
tin grt itt t until I u i oi whuli in in line, but Homo 
irt mb lint uits fnsli wilt i uel Mine ult tints 
tn il nl i, w In Iks, pi riw inkh s, liinjii ts, i owruH, 
md tie ginit'i iiiunlei of mollum s w ith min ah o 
eht I s Ik long t" this tli s, md umvdvi molluscs 
t onstitut’ tht grt its r put of it, lmt it t miUunM 
also Home mollusts with inultivalvt sh'lls, oa 
tIntone, nnd sonu is Mu, s, whuli hivt citlur only 
a rudinu nt d ini' rn tl sin II, at no sin U at all .Some 
aqtntu kinds in destitute of nln 11 in the adult 
state , but tht y ir< pro!* 1 tc tl by a i udimcntary shell 
on fn>t issuing fit mi tin rgg No known gastroj - 
has i l/iv dvt Me 11, urihsH the opirndum, which 
closed tin mouth of the shell m many specie*, be 
regardt d as a second valve 

Gastropod* have a head, more or less fully 
develojiul, in which u situated the mouth, and 
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whnb generally carries fleshy, retractile tentacula, 
varying from two to si* in number The tent,* 
cula do not encircle the mouth, they seem to ho 
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Mg shewing the soft p.uts of a Giwteropud (Doltum 
Ij'ultu) 

a, Iioutl U il, foot 

Sjiecial anil exquisitely m ncitivi organs of touch, 
a sense which tin jmetal siiifvco of tin j 
does not seem to possisi iii a lu )i digm, and m 
some G, as studs, tiny e.ury tho eyes at that 


IPI 


* fa? 


Anatomy of tin \\ Ill'll (io|>wd fiom Joins' Gtn btrm 

I ' in hilt fit ) 

ab, 'em of | r<'bt><k i* nil*I i a Li «n< lu« t r, mriout branch * 
pi tic* tiling lr >m tin him i in tin t xiremity nf flu* piobuit m 
if brain situntnl th»\c <h» u«u>|ht vi or„nl'tt t* n r\o m 
bianclns countituv (lir l»i un mU'i tin grtnt gnuv,lioti <r 
tivivnus nanis litiuaih Hit txioph iqu* /"rmtuuti i; |<m 
ft, liver i a luigv mruni* n bmi buiuith the tr*»ph\ r u<, 
k, l gnn<liA , ni nno t>t the « principal trunl s of the 
aorta, empphunt the foot oml nmciior pirn )f the hoc 1 ' 
n o lienims bran the a c mime tin hiunfhu, ft otifi i of 
mplratoiv c*a\it> q lirumhm] \ein rr henrt «> vrn 
tilile j nunrlt) t imu of the two principal trunk* <4 
the aorta, oindmi? riiioi k the mac* of iiMflm Lontmnot m 
the >htH ami distributing its ininillcaUont to ihtm *, 
hrtncliml friin.es, or f lift ee jkwn ilor pait of the bode or 
man of \i»(ora cmitilucd in tho shall , jt roof of respirator* 
cavity thrown back 

tips, but in others the eyes—always small—arc 
situated elsewhere on tho held, and a few are 
destitute of eyes. They are believed to possess the 


senses of taste and smell, and at least some of them 
that also of bearing, as they not only have a nervous 
centre analogous to the acoustic division of the 
hi am in vertebrate annuals, but a bttle sac on each 
side, apparently an orgau of this sense. Their 
ui’-vous s> stein is more complex and concentrated 
than that of tin headless {acep/ialouH) molluscs, the 
principal nervous*masses surround the gullet In 
the highest G , such as snails, there are only two 
principil nervous masses, one of which, supplying 
tli ncrvis lonncctcd with sensation, is called the 
hr un--'1 hi blood of G is oft« n opalescent, With A 
fi vv culoui Itss corpuscles The heait is always 
v/dimn only, and in almost all consists of one 
im oh util one v i utncli, although a few G have 
two vuiiclis, uni toi inch ‘•ct ot gills Near tho 
luiunn in • muit of tin anrti, time is often a 
conn n tih* iiiu.iulir swilling (hulbus arterio»u«), 
in list _s lospirition tikes plan gciitrnlly by 
{ ^ i,s huh in vuv v uumslj situ itul, sometimes 
'ivhin lit, i tiiui > m a spi 11 il c ivity, and 
Inhibit ui tipull} on vir.itv ot lorm and strut 
| tun , but joint tr , i, sn uls and slugs liavi, instead 
1 j>U« i pulnion s r i uitv, hind with a 
v i,i ui vr m t w in K, i nig i ’tin i inhabitants of 

|tln 1 mil ui if ol tin wild ohligid to come oeca 
1 •Menially to tin in f vi < ml tin purposi of lilt tilling 
1 V ti w t,t the lowi t (. , ilmthUiiliv plu.ul in tins 
i cl us, in ill utu' of dutiin t lispuitni) oigans 
I'llu ihgistivc ipp 1 us .dsn i xhilnts much diversity 
j Some of tin (. ti t on \<,<tibh some on animal 
subitum s, uul mm of tlum on vuumls which 
tin v tin nisi Iv i s k 11 'Dins, w Inlst sn ills i it leaves 
nuiothii soft put of \i g> t ihh c, whcllvS (Uuunmm) 
pity on olhi i moihucs, i id an piovnlcd with a 
ii in ill, ddi ippiritns it tin i ml of a prohosris 
into vihn li tin mouth is ilongatul, fill tiling a hole 
u mu is i mild h< midi 1>\ tin drill of ft 
'mu hum thiumdi tin lmuhst '•lull llm month 
ot tin sn u| n, in lik« in min r ulniinhly ad iptid to 
tin i lilting ot lrvvisoi sim 1 u -mbit urn's by tho 
k tion ot tin liju a^.iiii't v sh up horny plvti Other 
(i hive tin mouth turn ml with two iiittmg 
hints, wiiiiiglit hypowttful musiUv Un* tongnf 
i in sot n is lovindwith immitt nuirvol hooks to 
puu id tin jHissihil’tv ot onthmg i sc iping from 
i tin mouth, mil the tmu icli 11 suini is a muscular 
Igi/rvnl, proviihd with i irtiligmons nr sometimes 
call moils projiitions ot stoimchii teeth, to aid 
in tin comminution of tin food Lhe intestine is 
Igciursllv hmt hatk, so tint the anus is not far 
ftoin tin h< cl Hi lmr is large, as are also the 
hvuv gl mds many gastropod* Very great 
diursitics in found in the rejnoductive system 
In some G the sims m d'stmi. (G Dmua), 
othirs n licini iphnidite (0 Mnwnn), and whilst 
si It mipic gn ition t-iki s ,il 101 in some of these, 
otlurs is m ids ~mutually linpieenate each other 
l>v cojHilatiim In gem id tin reproductive organs 
are vnj lirgily d< vnlujml, inti are of complex 
and iitnaikslilc tructu The G aie in general 
ov .paiom a t w ire mo \iparous The young of 
upi it ic (1 at fust swim luout ntivilv 1» means of 
i ih iti d fins att veiled the he ul (. are generally 
unsMiimetric il one snip of the body Wmg develofied 
without the other sunn of the pnncipil organs of 
wli’eli— tht gills and nerves—an atrophied, and 
thus tin shell with which most of them are covered 
• conn s, m the gr ati r number, spiral, the spire 
uumiig towards the uuitroplued side, which U 
genet ally the light side, although iu some (nw*s| 
or si mubonal shellt) it is the Jett. The head and 
the organ of locomotion ire caimhle of being with¬ 
draw n into the last whorl of the shell, and in 
aquatic species generally, the mouth at the shell 
can be closed by an operculum (q v }, exactly fitting 
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it, tod attached to the foot , bat in which many 
varieties of beautiful structure are exhibited, ana 
which is generally horny, sometimes calcareous 
Some shells ate simply conical, and there are nvimw 
ous diversities of form The shell is secreted by tho 
mantle. See Moluhcs, Sitixis, and t'Munn 
The viscera are contained 111 a thin sai —part of the 
mantle —which tills the upper ^inrt of the shell 
The organ of locomotion, called the foot, is in general 
a muscular disc, devtlojied from the central surface 
of the body, sometmuas iu limpets capable of 
actmg as a suckir, and exhibiting other tun more 
remaikable modifications, so tli it in sonic it becomes 
an organ for s'tu lining G gtnwil'j deep by 
means of this disc adhering to surlu.es lid con 
tractme m traiiMirse wnnkh’s oi undulations 
which begin from In hind 'II (« mmijlk smite 
a pecubu kind of •dinn Some of ‘Him also pio 
duce other [Rculiai sun lions ol which the * > n m 
purple aiiords in cxunpli f, hint i great poiei 
of run wing In-,., puti, tuituns ir, thus listen l, 
and eun the oil which they beui it then tips, 
tile mouth with all its uppai itus 01 <he In i1 its 11 

GASTON OF lOIX Sec 1-otx 

GAbTKALGL or GAislUl'D VN l \ See 
Carih ict,' i 

GAslUH ,11 t< i s< t Dioi-uinx, Oiciess 
AM) 1*1 llll V ,11 

GASTKl'11-s i mi GAHITU) EN11 Itll'lS (m 
flam outmn nl tin itconuh, Ac 1 (lie Sinunii, 
Dwrcsiscn alsolsnim 

G VSfKt it’ll O N \, ig nus of 1 umlliliraiithiaf 
mollu.tsi h ivmg e clebeatc in 11 of two • c u il v >'\i - 
gaping uiv uiiieli m fund, tin mini t) mm mm i 
t lUln j pos'ts ion lit in ill idy , ei 1 n I uitv, 
which it ofU i lilies with c cch iiitmj linni", si r 
to form a tube, to win, h tin e ilu o' its -dull \u 
cemented, ‘mm tunes lm’iow m • foi its if in s mil 
DiUilrepoif c or c ileal coil’ tucks, md lining its lml, 
with a shelly layei 0 modioUnu a rue Dntiili 





G i 'i ii K c iu Miidiolm i 
one of tin 11 s n c'l c' ung tl.o vi hi« 

mollusc, common i u Micbt mm pcrfoi ites 
ajicll and linn st hi ii d^ng hole, aboi „ two ini he s 
dec p anil halt in n it n dianutir It Mmictimi * 
bone right through u iysti mi i tin gimiud lalow, 
and makes, tot It 1 a il t 1, st'ipul e iw*, V ith Its 
Beck laid ill tin n, b shill 1 in tubes of some 
of the tiiincd sp, ins w n n bw in Hand an uis 
curious lo thi t irmly .,< trmdu iu ntirml 
Aipw/tllum and Ctw tt'/i Ilu 

GASTlioCNL Mil *> Ml S( LE Tnt is tl.r ; 
must lo forming the griatir jurt > the calf ol tin 
leg It amts by two heads nmr tin tw«, ioih'ju, 
of the thigh bon>, anu is nisei I'd bv tin IH-ne> , 
Achhus (see the diagran in , 1 , art ith 1 m; .it j 
the posterior part of the lntl bom in man, th< m 1 
muscles possess great powu, and an roii‘tnntl\ 
called in use in standing, walking ltap.ng, Ac In 
walking, they raise the heel, and, w ith it, the enta-i 
body from the ground, and the body being thus 


supported on the raised foot, the other leg is earned 
forward From their close association with the 
erect position, they arc much lose developed in other 
mammals than in the human subject, 
GASTKO'DIA, a genus of orchids. O nenaitloidet 
is a nivtn e of \ an Diemen s Land, tho roots of which 
form la r <' coral ’ ku masses, and aie sometimes 
called fltifo e pointers, being edible, but they are 
w atery uni insipid 

G tbTltOSTOMY (Or gutter, the belly Cf 
stonneh, ami ttuma, mouth), mi i>] a'lation whiob 
lias bun two hi tlnce turns pcrfoimed for the relief 
ol *tnetme of tlic gullet, to rtluvt' the patient from 
the uitinini nt usk of st u \ at ion, by uitrudut'Ulg food 
duel tit .ntu tin Htoinaeb tlirougb an external open* 
ine Ilu will known im ot Alixis St Martin, 
ami mum mus txpmr mts on the lower animals, 
hi t> lid to tins lutuupt not luirt.isouably, to save 
lih it Ii u ii >t n« x« t, however, been suu useful 
GA(s OMt <Gr i/osk i and taint, an incision), 

an mu urn into t’ mty of the Abdomen (ij v) 
tor tin purposi of i moling mini distast'd texturs 
or ton ign body 1 lie 1 1 nu has also been applied to 
l os'lli mi Hi i Lion Iq v ) 

GATf'H ilniuno, a gtnenl in tho American 
mm iu tin w u ot nidi in mleuec, was born in ling* 

I mil in 17-8 Jti I'cru d itndcr Uuionil lirtiddoi'k, 
anil « is h mily wnuinlcd ncai I’ltUbuig ill the 
ilis isti mis i'impugn ol 1757, m wluili ji rad duck 

I I t his liti On the hie iking out ot the revolution, 
(, t 11 k11’ ed tin popular iiiuhc His nillltaiy «xpe* 
ro III and skill pioeiii’d hn lapid )’rimioti»n, and 
in 177b lie was ipj’omti d major general In August 
1777, hi took tin i hici inumuuid. of the Auioiicna 
fni.m north oi Alb my, then amounting to about 
l,OUU la li, ht libs Hollo ill tie lied bodies of militia 
II i’ mg lo i n ii liifoti id by tin tumps unili I Gi ueral 
I nu oln, lo ilili itul l’lugoym (Dttobir 7 and 8), 
not Hooii iftt i uimpilltd tb.it gum il to mureuder 
with ill Um nimy, < oiuihtmg of ibimt r ib(IO men 
1 Ins suu i si, lq ur tin inio,t uiqioi tmt tliut had 
b i n i uind by tin Anuiu umilmiug tin* war ro 

■ mill G tin ii )nit ition ol i 11 in hi t n mi its gi tun al, 
md ono win tun dmnous to milci linn com 
in nidi i o i hicf in the plui i of \\ Kiliiiigton 

lu J ,so, G was ajipointcil to tin ioiniiiand of the 
south) i a iiimi w ho h, though amounting to near 
boon no n was luiiiposeil clinlly oi militia Ho was 
tot illy din el«ii in ir t undeii, (south ( arolma, by 
1 md t tunic dhs (whose forei was gn ill’ Intel lor in 
n ii in l>< i j* to tint of ti ), with tin loss ,1 OUO men 
killu 1 id is in my in i c t ikr n pi mom r» (Jongreas 
nidi ti I,'non iftii.au inqiuiy into tin conduct of 
(. who was, nttiu a piotrictiil trnl, honourably 
ai quittul, and uiiistitid rn hntiommmd He died 
in lSUti ‘ Dis ixpiionii,’ nys ii w ioil, ‘ adapted 
bun toi pool Hi r\o i in bunging tin army into 
orihr, but hi wu billow lie Iijh liiliilitl imloW- 
Hiints md in Ills unlituy u 'Ion ’ 

OVlbSUbdll, i town of l.oglunl, m the 
county ot Diirium, and iu i o uni Iroiongb under 
til’ lj’lKopil pilitno it tint i on ill y, wall for- 
unil ; on mid lq i huiltll mil burgiNses, and 
Ii, n.io a )> u !i iini i.t li v and imnncipil borough 
■t*i 1.1 tn* llcfoim Act ol 18)2, arol tin Municipal 
I . 11 i'shin i lb hum Act of 18,(7 It is situated 
t lit* until bank of tin 7 >ni, ilnutly opposite 
wi nth to wholi it l* vumd by two bridge*, 
aid wi* i whuli it u other wse ho closely emu* 
nu‘nl ,w virtually to form Olio Uiwu With It. 
'J Hi ohh i portions of tin town are poorly built, 
bit gnat t \ tensions have been maae westward 
and Houthwird, in which directions much ground 
lias hem laid out in new streets and detached 
villas There are numerous dissenting as wait as 
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established churches, a grammar school founded m 
1 700, a mechanics' institute, and an hospital (King 
James’s), consisting of the master (who is the roctoi 
of Gateshead for tin- tune being) and three brethren 
who have Tumlencea, and twelve others who rei i in 
allowances without residence 11 has also an excel j 
lent dispensary, which »« established after i 
dreadful visitation of clioh ra in 1831 -1832, which 
carried off 1038 of the population Tin numerous 
coalmines in tic neighbourhood, ironworks end 1 
foundries, glassworks brick, t h and ho ip works 
shipbuilding, c lit inu.il w oiks, Ai , tiunmli employ 
incut to the inhabitants 'Him uc also extensive 
manufactures of anchors mac lime ij, chain c ildi h, 
iron wire ami otln i mpe , \t Gvtisheoel 1< c 11 u< 
quarries fioui wlin-h tin fuiunis grind dories iiimi 
eoiwly called, but prove 1 In illy known is ‘ \i wc nth 
grindstones,’ ire obtuind, uni ivpoitidto dip iris 
of the woild In Oitobu IS.t, i In _• pcntion of 
thclowei pari of G , is vw II aw c on-udi r iblc piopirf^ 
in Newc lath inline ell ite 1\ opposite w is chstioyid 
by an awful cxpliision ami iue which d ■> < uiscd 
tin dcith of iijiw lids of r >(l persons *1 smile one 1 
intmln’r to the House of ( omnions Po|i m INTI, 
2f>,<Mi8 , in 1S01, i I, >S‘t fl ii suppo i il to line i 
been at om time a Roman t ition, or oiitwoik to 
the Rom ill nt it ion it Niweislli mini toms mil < 
othei li lus hiving been found fioui tune to time 
Tin. <1< in item ot tin n mu h in be e ii long m itt< i of 
diH]mti, but tin piolubdiU is tb it it simple int ins | 
tin he id of till e/eete oi road with which tin limn ms j 
coninetcd Niwiasth with tin soutlurn unlit uy . 
div ihious .mil ele fe lie i s 

UATEWAA tin pissi.u or opining mwlinli i 
g itc oi lirge ilom is bum, llus miy 1 m i ltlu r m 
npi n way with side pill u oi unnniln ij \ mlb el 
or roofed me i '1 he gift wiy bi m , i most lmpoi t 
aut point in ill fmtihid pluis is mu illv protulul 
by various cbvms It is ll uikid b\ towns with 
loopholes ttoin w bull iss ul mis mu b. it tu lod 
and is tmiuintly c m lining b> v miilmolited 
battlement, tiom viliuli missiles ot iverv ehseriji 
tiou wins pound upon tin bnugiis Citv 1 it< s 
and gates of luge i istle i line in ill igeslsen tin 
subjects of gn it i uu in i onsti ill turn and wlnn 
from soim e him , sin Ii is tin ussitimi ol eon tint 
fighting, in ftihiugi in the modi ol w irtan gift 
ways luvi lost tluii impoitain e in a nulit iry point 
of view tliev luvi in iiiitsini d tin ii position is 
importiint auhili i tui il works, uni wlnn no longei 
used u I li ivi buoiiu oriiinuntil In v i j j, miicnt 
times, vu re lei ot tin “ gite’ as the most pi online nt 
part of a uti wlnn pnu 1 un itious wire mvdi 
and wlme tin km,s ulministe ml justu i i'lu 
(5rook and Horn ui i ite s vim liiqumtly ot gre it 
in ignihi i in i I'lu piopv 1 1 i at \tlu ns is i bt iiitiful 
example, and tin liuunptul mins ot Un Romans 
are tlie oriimuntal offspim" of tlmr city gitis 
Most of till' towns in this imuitiy li ivi lost tlmr 
walls mil city gates, but i ftw, smh is A oik 
and Cluatu, still utiin tin in, anil gm us m 
idea ot the buildings nlueh lormitlv ixistiil but 
which now lamun mill in the name of the 
streets whole tlieyomc stood Out castles letun 
more of thin ancient gntiwavs, itul from these wt 
may imagmo tin fiowning nspict euiv town pie 
seuted during the linddli ages Vbboya, colleges, 
anil every ilass of lunldings wue shut in and 
defended by similar bnners many of these still 
exist m Oxtoid and t’vmbridgi and the abbey 
gate s ot Cantoibury and Bury 1st I dnmnd s an 
vull known specimens of monistic gate wav a. The 
feeling of personal freedom, w Inch is so strong in 
this country, must no doubt hai e tended greatly to 
hasten the demolition ot these marks of feudalism, 
but ou the continent, where every man has to 


present a passport at the gate of the city before 
entering it, we still find these barriers kept up. 

GATH (in Heb a * wine-press ’), one of the five chief 
cities of the Philistines, was situated on the frontiers 
of Judali, and was in consequence a plade of much 
importance w the w ars between the Philistines and 
tin Isi iclites It formed, in fact, the key of both 
i ountrus, and nr strongly fortified The famous 
(lolnth, whose gigantic height and Bwaggenng air 
ho in, liti m d tin troops of King Haul, and who was 
slim by tin stnplmg David with jubbles from the 
bmok, was a mtiii ot this place Jerome describes 
if m Ins time is a ‘vtry large village’ The site of 
nun nt <! itli is probiblv tin little eminence, aliout 
300 i. it high now known is Tell es Sfifret, at the 
foot ot whit wut- onio iall*il the Mountains of 
lud ill 

(. V IT NEAT’, i Iugi mi r of North America m 
(anuli 1 ist, Ins its oiigm m i couneeted chain 
of 1 irgt likes lying immedi iti ly north of the 
48th pvrillil of 1 ititmli It flows in an almost 
undi ii if mg coursi south smith wist, and falls into 
tin Ott ivi i, in lit IT 21' N , long TV 43' W , 12 
miles 1 m low tin town of Aylnie i The length of 
tins rivi i bis not bun dehniti ly isiirtinu.il, but it 
is Mild tli it i hums Inn navigitnl it loi upwards 
of dot) milis Sti mnis bin isiimltd it fm four 
null h 

(I VTSCHI'NA, i \yn of Russia, in tin govern- 
mi nt ot I’ltusbuig, ml about !() null s smith south 
west ot the uti ot tint limn, is iliarmingly 
situitcd ou i sini'l laki foiniiil by the Tshora. 
It is u gitl uly built has m ediu itlonal institution 
tor foiuullnigs a lioitieultm il school and some 
in in ii f v tun s of pun 1 1 nil but is espee tally worthy 
of mention tin its inv il pallet, ihtiuituro at onus 
sunpb m its stvb ind imposing in its e'lfut This 
p il u i, w hit li contains (>00 ap uliiu nts, anil is Mir 
uuuididhv om of tin Inn st jihasnie gardens in 
l iimpi, w is tin fvvouiiti ‘t it of the 1 mperor Paul 
1 win) Ims*ovviiI nimui ipal lights upon the town 
ot <1 in I7‘I7 I’op vauoualy stited at from 
t,«di) to T<>0(> 

<! VI (ot doubtful origin po sibly allied to Gr pi”, 
I null a German wonl limning, in a goucral way, 
uuiiitry (is i pposi il to the town), district, but 
ap|>liiii spin illy to v politic il divinion ot ancient 
l.iumni, lining r< 1 ition to tin inangcments for 
w ii ami tin nliiniustr ition ot justice A can 
embraced scuml communities or v llhges, and had 
out or inori grats (i| v ) ind pidges over it As the 
gi itiloms Im mu nuuo and moie lieieditary, the 
gui as i pnliin il division, fill into disuse (atxmt 
tin 12th e ), uul only in tin names of some places 
do tin ti act s of it iiinaiu The Vblnit Bessel gave 
a lompliti an mint of the geography of the German 
guts in lus ( hioiiHoii (,olliiicmif , and Sprnntr’s 
Iliitoriuil Atlui cimtuns a imp of them The 
nitur. of the gau nvsteiA is fully discussed in the 
viorks of bullhorn V> ait/, and Bethmanu Hollweg 
Nee Hi SDKiD 
GAUGE SeiOvrc. 

G VUGER, an offacer ot Excise, whose duty it is 
to gaugt or measure casks containing exeiseable 
liquors or other commodities Such jicrsons are 
prtcludeil from dealing iu exciseible commodities 
umlir the punlty of forfeiture of office, and inca¬ 
pacity to till any other in comicetion with the 
exi ise and the crime ot aci opting a bribe is punish¬ 
able with the penalty of 4.500, and incapacity for 
iny r gov ernment office 

GAUL Sec France. 

GAULT, a member of the Cretaceous Formation 
(q v), separating the Lower from the Upper Green- 
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rand. It consists of an upper part, lmrd and sandy, 
and containing green part kies scattered through it, 
and of a lower portion, a stiff dark gray, blue, or 
brown clay, smooth and uniform in texture, and 
venr plastic, which is manufactured into tdes, bricks, 
and even common pottery Concretions of iron 
pyrites and other nodules aie not uncommon m the 
Gault The contained fossils art^for the most put 
beautifully preserved, having been picketed lrom 
decay by Wing buried in tin tenac ions and i onijioct 
mud which forms thr (, nilt Ik ds Tin ino«t alum 
dailt rein uns an those of ci phalo]Kidous mnlllucs, 
as ammonites, si ophites, and turnhUs 
The Guilt ik i ilia it 1 olkstom uid stntehcs! 
west through Kent and .'sum} into II unpshirt, ind 
then, turning eiwtw vrds thiough .Siism it is siui j 
on the coi&t near Beech) Iliad It ilso stritihesl 
in a nariow Jim. fioin l)nr-,i tslnri, m a ninth ; 
easterly din ct ion thiough tin untn ot lug! .nil,' 
till it ruches tin i oist at Ilinstmtmi m Voilolk j 
Its maximum thn kin ss is 150 In t In Siim'\, the j 
Gault supplies loiisnh rildi quantities ot pbosphiln i 
nodules, largi I) imd 1>\ igm nlliirihis for fii Illume' i 
sods 1 

The Blaikdown hidi m Dorsetshire an pioluldy ( 
contun)Kuani ouh with tin t<anlt tin mu lining 
been detiosiUd m u tin slion, while tin tun mud 
of the Giult w is i mini out to si a 1 In HI u k 
down Imls hovuur, lontun (.lunsuid basils 
miaul with thosi ot tin tiinlt so tint tin t \ u t 
age of tin deposit u still doiihtiid 

GAUL l\H J'VKI t, i finus ol sin ill pioimnhint 
or marly pincumbtnt (uigrun shrubs of tin 
natural order Jium, the Unit ot which is i ! 
0 valveil e ipsuli, lovirnl with tin inlugid mil 
fleshv tube of tin i il) \ '1 In v are n itiv i a ol j 

temperati regions. 0 pus iiiiiliau is a common 


Shaxi.on {G thallon) is a Comparatively farce species, 
two or tliroe feet high, with purple berries, Which 
are agreeable to the palate, and form a considerable 
part of the tiwvl of Iinbans in the nortli-west of 
Amenta of which the plant is a native It greets < 
well under the shade of woods, and ha of late been 
planlid in muij pluis m Dublin, to afford food for 
pin assets mdothii kinds of game — O' htnptda is a 
tuitivi ot tan Ditmill’s Luul Inamig snow white 
hi rrn s, ami known by the liauit of \VaX CLUSTER, 
Ilk limns in i iten - Otlnr spi < n a, some of which 
an b igr mt some luoiluu eibble heincs, and all 
ui In mi mil little sin nb« in found in the Hima* 
livi Mount mis tin mount uns oi Soutli America, 
\usti ill i, ,ti lln \iistiibm <1 unhpuda is Baku 
to 1 m i tun i timt thin (, hiH/mlit 

(oil R oi GOT’l! (/on. (mu) i/i), i spines of ox, 
inhibiting sunn ot tin mount un junglis of India. 
It is ot ury linn sue although iijipainitlv inferior 
to tin \rmt (q \ ) It In not 11 iniHidilnhli resem 
hi urn to tin (, i\nl (q v t, but diffeiM trom it m the 
foim of its In id, ind in tin tot d want of adiwlnp, 
in vshiili it mini m uh uius with the Banteng 
ot tin 1 istmi Aiilnpiligo dthough distinguished 
liom it by impoitant niiitomu d pi i nil mites Heo 
bvvriiM 1 In hick is htioiql} aulull, imvuig a 







Procumbent Gsulthcm (flaultkena prucu.rn.btn ) 
a, truit, h, I* jwer 

plpnt m North Amiriea as far south as Virginia, 
and bears tin nanus of l’li’ti iw r JtcrilY, Drue 
Berry, Himh (.tin, and Moictais Iva It 
ks about four or live uuhis in height with sni ill 
whitish tleiwira and ml bums’ winch ar« i at 
able, but not salt m in\ < onsulerable quantity 
because of the jmugent vol itih oil whnh the} ion 
tain. Brandy tn which they hiu bun sttciKil is 
need as a tom Tin wholi ulant hoi an agri ( 
able aromatic odour auil taste, owing to the prt 
sence of volatih oil, wlurh whin extri tie! ih 
used in medicine as a stimulant iNo by druggists 
for flavouring sirups, and to a consulirabb cxti nt 
in perfumery, under the nami ot (hi of Wmhr 
ChvttL The leaves are used both .is m astringent 
And as a stimulant, and an infusion of them is 
used as tea in America, for winch purjiose those of 
another species are also employed in NcpaL—The 


Gam (//m Cam ui) I rum l.oiitli ilge’ti Natural 
Hutui '/ 

rimukdih xnl'.e of no gn it tlmkness, wlmh UsiS 
alM.ic its ^i mi d Inn , owing to m unusual dongitinii 
of th< spinous pi missis of tin lutihne I he lilir 
is ltmirkibli shmt and sli ■ It ’lln (1 ih foiniid 
ibh inn to tin timi and Hifi limn his iltlicks 
It musuil'v found in IuiuhoI Hum tin totwinty 
11 i v < a li ■ mi I s ihimd mt in lln high iii/Uiliitnl table 
land of Myii i’at, in 'south l! dial md in tin adjoin 
mg stu 1 ) md naiiow vidhys It is supposed to Ik* 
uu ap ihl< of iloiTii sin it ion fri quint atti ilipts for 
this pmpou in ud to h m hi i ii made in Nepal 

G VIT'HJTZ, a rni r of lh> so.iih <oai t of tin Cape 
( olonv in MHith \fm i foiiris tin i isli m houmlary 
1 of th distiii t of /williniLim entiling the sea a 
little to the wist of Mofs.l I'.ay l.iki nearly all 
the stri mis oi this i gnui it is rapid, and almost 
usi le-Hs for tie purpoHts of navigation 

GAl S*> J\ai i Jeiinuril nm nf the most illus¬ 
trious m itln untiei ms of modi in times, was bom at 
Brunswiik on the Kith if 4ptd 17T7 In 1795,he 
went ti tin university ot Gottmtn a, where, at this 
e arlv age, In modi a numbi r of imjKirtant discoveries, 
om ot which nvay be mentioned, as it had Oecwjsea 
the attention of geometers from the time at Euclid, 
via, the division of the urcle into 17 eqtud^grts, 
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He soon afterwards returned to Brunswick, and 
there, m 1801, published his Jhtqinntionu Mathe 
maluxe, a work treating of indeterminate analysis 
or transcendental arithmetic, which contains, besides 
other important theorems, a new demonstration of 
that of Fermat conrermng triangular numbers 
While U was at wenk on tin so speculations, hr was 
in great measure ignorant of what hatl been done 
m the samr subnet by precious mathematicians, 
wlncll accounts for the pri s< nee in his work of u 
number of old theorems But the disiuvery of tin 
planet Ceres on the first diyof tb» 10th t gmdtd 
the energies of G into .1 nrw field of ksi -in b Hr 
was one of tho first to < il< ulalo tin elements of its 
orbit, according to tut Hinds of Ins own inv i ntiou, 
and his assiduous applu ition, and the ie curacy of 
his results, canted gr iei.il adnutaticm On tin >hs 
covery of 1 'alias by OlInrs in 18112, G sit liinistIf 
to calculate its mint, and his it milts, valuable it 
the tuno, are own now modi Is of m ;eunity and 
research For thoie lihoins lie imivtd, m lsltl 
from the Frrmh Instituti, thr intdil foimdid by 
Lalande In 1807, he was ippomtid rlimtoi of tin 
Obsu vatoiy at Gottingi n, m oil it o pieulnily siutirl 
to lus tastis, and iliout tins linn inmniiiiud to 
pri pain fm publir alum hm 11 khi it< d woik, Tlnonn 
Afotiw Cotpomm CVrhs tmin in Sutiontbus (inim\ 
Aintncnhuin, which njipi md m 1.800 In fins woit, 
O lias dowlopid a method of < ill ill itmg, m tin 
most simple, md it tin Mine time liuet ixait 
mamici, tin orluts of thr Wins in tin htilti system 
It is also to bun that the ucilit h ehuflv tine <>t 
dlscowimg the groit romrl of 1811, tlu rhinrnts 
of wluue orbit lie r ileal itr d with the most sin 
prising ai muii 

In 1821,G w as eluirgi d by tin II mow mn govt in 
mont with the tri.ingnlatinn ol tin kingdom ol 
II movei, and the miiisuiiimiit of m in ol tin 
minihin 111 i xoiulmi; this vvoik (I loiind th O tin 
appliances then in usi ilul not dlmi ol tin witiiis 
Of tlu tilinglrs limn' still tiom it m-uili i ihlt di 
tnnee with sutln it nt distimlnrss uni to i.inuly 
this ill fit t, lie in\i n tnl t in llihotiopi (ij \ ) \ bout 

18.il Willnlm I'dwaid W.l.ct amw .1 it t .of tin_. m 
and iiiiiiiniinii mil to (I a put ol Ins own t iitliu 
seism fm liiigmtic ustuulns it would till np 
too mui h spin to mi i tail mount ol tin m my 
disiowrits he m ub in tins m w In uuh ol stmlv 
sutln o it to av lint lu his mwiiti.l i magnet 
ouutei’ whnli mi wnu tin mvintn intimity 
withgreit muni; mill th it In li is piohnhly i on 
tuhutcd moil to tin nil vim nunl ol this lu lurli ol 
stance thin un out In ton him G w is [uonoumid 
by La Blue to lie lie gri itist m itln in itn i m ol 
Europe lb thid it l.ottingi n on tin 2 i.l ot 
Fobru.uv IS.>"> \iin>iio tin most whin itwl vioiks 
besides the two il>uv« Iiuiitioiu 1 vn the /bv/ui ttw 
lie Llcnuntis llhjihnn I'nluuln, ir Opjiii'.iliumhi s 
Annoi um lhlli -1801) (18101 'J/nomt ('euikin 
lumis Otmiuihonuin Lntithti 'foil mu t llmonn 
(Gottingen, 182i) eontuinug i full ixplmatum ni 
Ins pteiih.il in. tiled iliovi mintiouid, Jiitm^itin 
i in Maivitiitr /uimtun mi Ahnunam Abholutam 
itenttniit (18J2), Ac 

GAUZE, a light transparent silken fabrn, sup 
posed to have iluiwd its name trom h.vviug first 
Let'll manutaetimid in Gaza, a city of Palestine 
1’ l met: and Switze'llmd produce considerable quail- 
title 8 of gau/e The* chief scats ot the manuf w tin e 
in (Ireit Butun un Pawley ami Glasgow, and the 
sun minding districts The openness of testuie is 
ot turned by crossing the w up tlire ids lvetwei n cat h 
thread of the Weft, so that the we'tt passes through 
asucicssmn of loops m the warp, and the threads 
are thus kept apart, without the liability to sliding 
from their places, which would take place if simple 


weaving were left so loose and open. Inferior 
qualities of gauze are made of a mixture of silk and 

cotton 

GAVA'ZZI, At Bse.utDRO, a popular Italian 
preai her and reformer, distinguished by his 
patriotic /cal in piomotmg the civil and religious 
progress of his country, was born at Bologna in 
180*1 At the early age of 1G, he became a monk 
of the Bainabite order, and subsequently Was 
appointed professor of rhetoric at Naples, where 
In speedily aequired great reputation as an orator 
By Un uncompromising aelvocacy of church and 
state leformation, ho earned at once the enthu¬ 
siastic admiration of the jnogrcssivc party among 
his ronntiymin aud the bitter enmity of the 
pnestU ami ruling poweia 

On tin m ci ssion of Pius IX to the papal chair, 
(1 was mu of tin foumost supporters of the Liberal 
polity th it in uigurated tint pontiffs rcugn , and 
hiving rip oriel to Home, he devoted himself to 
tin diffusion of politn il i nhglituiment and patri¬ 
otic ampliations irnong tlu missis of the Unman 
popul ition flit popi sain tinned his political 
lilmiiis, and appoint, d him almoner ot a body of 
Hi,000 Korn in tioops, who volunteered for tile 
i impaign of rmuhirdy in 1848, md quitted Rome 
to prof.. d to \ e i n /1 J o G s fi ivul and patriotic 
oritory m ly he u*8 buti.l, in no slight digieo, the 
iimvusil spirit o lfsaenfui ew.kul throughout 
It ily during Has p. riod of lu i history He was 
tilled tin Putin J iant’ii or 1'etci tlu* Hermit of 
tin iiiti.mil irus.de 1 lu lloni in legion having 
lx i ii iceilkd by th. pop., (. lonhmicd in l'loience, 
(■mol, mil I5olog! 11 , to amtit. in tavour of the 
n it ion il mow me ut On tin i st iblishnunt of the 
itgulih. at Bonn Ik vi i ippomtid almoner in 
t hi. 1 to the niti.mil aimy l mb r lus supirin 
ti mb ue i e Hu w nt unlit n v hospit il ■ were organised 
ami ittin.led by i bind of I,.mini lulits, who 
viiluutni.il tin ii s. unis in.l . i iqn latmn in tho 
. in ol lh. w.mmh.' i,im>. having 1 ill. n, G 
.v i|xd to Fug 1 mil, vihi l. tu d.livci.il nuuKroils 
uldii-vs and l.ituus illustritiw ol the political 
md ) Ii ions aims oi lus country Riient eveuta 
li iw in ihl. d him to r. tin u i ' un to It ily, and he is 
oil. c noin tin Ini. most ol Ins i. Uovv countrymen m 
tlu auwn ui of th. i iv d and religious pi ogress of 
his lntiw I md Hi his tm some tune completely 
111 ok. 11 with tlu pip ley, llot only ill its teuipoial, 
but in its litigious uspe. t, yet he is not, and does 
not wish to In consul, n d as exactly a Protestant 
Ho pi in hums the nee. ssity of a leturu to pnnutive 
and ypoitolu ( liiistiamtv, but is not disposed to 
an . pt ioi It ily any n lily made theological system 
iiojn ihioail His leaihug doetnut, however, 
‘.In title itnm by Filth,’ i. ajijwiently tlic same, at 
b ist in ten in, as th it held by the rifoime’rs ot the 
lfith ci ntury 

G VVTLKINI) Lippcnberg, who, though a 
foiiigmi when embused by his translator Thorpe, 
miy lx e(inside ml ns the very 111 dicst authority on 
tlu subnet of lhiglesh soci il antiquities, thus stieaks 
ot the iiistoin of gvvelkiml fict worthy of 
notuc is the exestencc down to nccut times of the 
old Butisli livv of sue cession in Wales, Kent, and 
smiu parti of Noithumberhnd, called gavelkind. 
As far as wc are enabled to understand it, in lta 
mixture with Anglo bvxon law, all the sous of 
the Iitliu inherited, but the youngest possessed 
the homestead , the cldc t, or the next following 
i ipable of bearing arms had the hcriot—that is, 
the arms offensive and defensive of his father, (md 
his horse. Even the son of an outlaw could not be 
deprived of the entno succession, but of the half 
only’ (vok t p 39) Though a Celtic origin where. 
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m by Blaokatone [Stephen, tv p. 648), probably 
with reason, asonbed to this tenure, it seems to 1* 
the general opinion of le£al antiquaries (Solden, 
A naltct L 2, e 7 , Stephen, vol t, 213) that it 
prevailed over the whole kingdom in Anglo Saxon 
times, and that m Kent and elsewhere it was 
among the ‘liberties’ which the people were |>t*r 
nutted to retain at tin. Compost Most of the 
many denvatious which have been suggested for 
the word are, moreen ir, liutoiiie — <■/•/' fed cyn 
equivalent to Loid Coke's r/ntt all koult, m the 
custom which givs tn all (hildicn alike, be mg the 
most prohibit* In Wales gavelkind obtuned urn 
versalij till tlie time* e>f llnny till (14 uul 35 
Henry V111 c 261, and in aoim* puts of England 
it is not vet abolished In Ki nt, ill 1 unis tint 
have not been eli^g i\ elh d by mt ot juilium nt, 
are held to hi gnilkmd - i fut vvhiili ought to 1 
be borne ill mind m all ti imuctioim with Ki ntish ' 
property In addition to tin dial it tensile s of i 
this tenure olttuly noticeil, liUekstoue mentions i 
the follow mg ‘1 'I In b nnnt is ol are nothin nt 1 
to alien lus istvte bv liothueut it the agi of 
lfl 2 'lilt latlti ilois lint isiluit in east ol 
an attamih r fm fihmv, tin ii liiivmi bung, 1 the 
father to the bimji, the son to tin plouji ’ 3 In 

most places, tin tt ii wit hnl i povei r ol diviHing 
lands by av ill bilmi tin ,t itnte uitlioming the 
dcviM ot lauds gun i illy ve es m uli ’ 

GAVIAL (f/«uufiO i gunirt ot iiptiles of the 1 
Croembli (i| \ I fiimlv, i im pn uiiiMy ditlumg 
fiom tnu iKKodili uni tioiu albeit >rs m tin 
neat length mil slu dunes of tin lnu/yle , 
Another jMcitlnr ihuietir is a liigi i irt il igmous 
swelling at tlu extit imty of tin muzzle in tin nubs, 
aiouud thi onlne ot the nostrils '1 hi tutli im 1 
very name rims, ibout 120, the v in mon upiil in, 
siri than those of the othu .tniui ils ot tins Imnly, 
although sunn of tin lust nit rithu lugu thin 
the rest, the long, si „f tin loeeer j i\v being leieivul 
into notelns in tin upper u m the true iroioilihs , 
The lieul is veiy hreud, tlie n.uiovv nmz/h bnnns 
abruptly, and in it the In inches ,,f tlie bom of tin 
lower jaw art umtul and prolong'd is one ’Jinn , 
aro two great perforitimih m tin bom s of the Heidi 
behind the eyes, i \ti malic mu kid by depressions 


of the recent Cracodlllder, frequently attaining the 
leugtb of 25 feet, but owing to thi slenderness 
of its muzzle, it, is esteemed less dangerous than a 
true crocodile of amalfer size. The form of the 
muzzle seams particularly to adapt it for preying«u 
lish llu* cartilaginous swelling at tho extremity of 
the muzzle- seems to have given rise to ASliMl 
statement that the* tnieodilc of tho Ganges had a 
lioi n at the tip of its snout Fossil gaviala, different 
from tho iai .tmg s]H*i ten, have lieeu found in Eocene 
di jhisits, as at Uiaeklesh im, m England. 

(1 A\ IK ANA, oi C \\ IN \N A,, a village of 622 
mil ibitunts, i>u turompu ly situated amid tho Tuscan 
tin mimes, m the valley of the river Lima, owes 
its intiriht to tin iiH’iiioiahle bvttlei fought around 
its wills in KiK), bitwun tin lepublieati forces 
ot Mourn i, lul by then groat captain, Ferruccio, 
itul tin Inipon ibsts he ided bv l’liililH'rt, Mines 
oi Oi nigi Tho llmintiucs wen defeated witli 
the loss ot tliur iiinimuiiler, and the* death of 
lurnuio whose lunu m I’nstany has become 
s\ininyimms vvitb ibiealry ami pituotisni, gavo the 
hint blow to tin hbertu h of tin npublic 

GAVOTTE, v pnu of mimu of a lively charac¬ 
ter, pi iidi uly imtiibJi tin il lining, Imt morn adapted 
for tin slige th m for puv ite ptifimnanee' It 
eonsists ol two n pi titleiiiK of i ight bars eaih, begin¬ 
ning will) in lip buit md is in allibicvo tune 
I he tuml itm ut el ihytlmi of tin gavotte is tlmrefore 
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Gnvial ( Gaitaht Guhgcttru*) 

The plates which cover thi bai k and the nape of, 
the neck are united. Thi treat of the tail is much 
elevated, the feet are webhod to the extremity of ‘ 
the toes, the whole habits as aquatic os those of, 
the crocodile of the Nile. The only perfectly i 
ascertained species, O Qanyehcua, inhabits tho j 
Ganges. It attains a greater sue than any other j 


by which the Hiio’td bar boa a remarkiblo emailra. 
I'm in lly, tin gm tti was oiten intloeluceel into 
boo ties uni othu puns, win r< its form wus not ao 
htriitly lulhuul to, htill tlm tight bin reipitition 
vv is always unisiili ltd iiucssuy 

GAt, Ioiin, w vs bom it 1 4 ili nntiej>lo, m Devon 
hIiih, hi ]l>88 Mtbmigb ol an mu lent f imily, his 
f.itlu 1 was hi ii dm ul uruimst uii c*s mid G wts 
ippiintuul to ,i I ondon ulk muiir but disliking 
In i oi i up ition In w is Im illy ii h asi il fmm it by lus 
nusti r In 1711 In pubimliiil a ilisi nptivi potui, 
di ilu ib d to l’opi 'I lu yi lr ifti i, lit w is appointed 
sure' to to tin Dm In i ol Monmouth ills next 
woih wts Jin S/k/iIk nl i II nf, in tuj Pastoral*, 
whuh gumd i onsiili i.vbli applause About tho 
num turn lu pioduiul 'I'mut and The J'tttt, full 
of ih si iiptions of low city hie, u good dial ill 
Swift's etyli indtul, he wan oisisti d by Swift m 
the lorim r work lu 1713 appi irul Ins lomuly, 
'JIn II ift uf Hath, which did not suiceul Next 
y< ,ir li relinquished lus situ it ion m the f imily of 
tin Dm hi ss of Mornmmth, ami a< i omp uni il Lord 
t Ian inlnii, then invoy ixtraoulmiry to I [mover, as 
bissiuetiry Within two montliH, hi w is nspun in 
London, Where, at tin instigation ol I’opi hr wrote 
a poem on tin liny il Family, anil shortly attu wards 
im,dm ul In v play, Whnt il i/< (nil Jll Lru ouraaod 
by its suuem, In bioii'dit out in'thil pity entitled 
7 lit tt Hum* rifln M it rirtt/i, whu u failed signally 
111 1720, he publ sliul Ins potuia by subscription, ftnd 
is sml to Inn rudisid 4.1000 tlimbv He at the 
sum turn in nvid i pn si nt of South Sea stork, 
and v vs cm suli ri d i rn h man, win n all his sudden 
fm turn w i, lost in the lollnpm. of that famous 
bubble In 1724, In proilure 1 his play of The Cap- 
tiim and wrote a vobiriif of J'aUfit ill 1726 Whan 
Swift eami to live with 1*0]* at Twickenham in 
17‘2o, he talked to G of a Newgate pastoral, and 
7 lu Jh tfiftx t *' Optra w>as the result The success 
of this jutee was immense, it had a run of sixty- 
three nights, and took captive town and country 
G afterwards wrote a sequel, entitled Polly, but 
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owing to some misunderstanding with the lord 
chamberlain, its representation was prohibited On 
its publication, it brought the author £1200 About 
this time, he went to hie with the Duke of 
Qucensberry, and remained with him during tin 
I rest of las lifi Hi was sti/arl with an mfluinm i 
tory lever, and (lied after an illness of tlirei day s 
His death took plate on the 4th Decemliu 171-’, 
and lit was buried in Wtstnnnster Abbey 

Although more than a iinturyhvs iLvpsiil, anil 
the satire and the allusions an obsoli tt, The Jlni 
gum’ Optra is still ocia-uonally )(pris«ntid It 
exists, however, mainly in mi tut of its songs and 
music (1 had a happy lyntd u in, and multi turn 
a stan/a on the hi udy of worn in, and tin fiso 
nations of tin Mini i up, uni tin Hi i tint; of youth. 
With consultrd>li gt.ui Hu fuliln and his si in.u < 
and lomn run ms, tit only non to In fouinl in 
libraries Phi wit uni tin m ntiim lit m dik, 
dust Of ill lie lus doiu his lull id ol htmk , //, <! 
(SiMirn possi ssis tin stum'i si utility md tlmlls 
noyv and then oui tin vius md mu it rooms 

OAY'AIf, tin i ijnt d of flu distin t ot Puli u, 
in tin sub pn ,uli m y of lti ngul, si mils no tin 
Pludga, in illliiint ol tin (im.'ts, in lit “1 Is 
N, and long h5 P II It tout tins dund 11000 
inhabitants hut isitisiplui ot gn it s m< tity, it 

is mini illy msi tut by it h ihl 100,000 pilgiinis H 
consists ot two towns tin oldir hung rt si ycd foi 
tin Hrdimins md tin it imnndiiti di pi mb nts, 
lilul tilt in mi bung oiiupnd l>y tin pojml itnm 
at I.u^i mil on ,m mtiinndidi mi st md tin 
publu i si dill linn nts 'I hi puiph uly ihnlly on 
tin ixpiiiditun of tin sup* islitiims Msdoii sonn 
of wluiui li in bun known to h m In hind tin in 
tfifNIO i utli 

(iA\AI, (/Jut tunnie) v spuns of o\, lolind 
wild m th mount mis it \i»im, ( lutt urn. 
Tipura, and Syllul, mil wlmh lus long bun 
doimstn atid in tin si lounliits mil in tin. » i tun 

i lints of Kmgil It is about tipid m si/i to tin 
mlinn bnllalo, mil, hki tin bull do it i inns tin 
hi id with tin lim/idi pmjtctmg toiwml Jin 
hi id is \iiy bjoui ami Hit it tin lippu put 
SUildt uly eoiiti ntul tow lids tin non , with spoil 



Gay id Cow (J5 os Gauru \) 


horns a little curved, projecting nearly in the plane 
of tin forehead, and aveiy wide space beta ecu them 
at the base Theie is no proper hump, but a slurp 
ridge on the shoulders anil foie part of tho back 
The prevailing uiloui is broyvn, gtnerally daik 
Tho Kookies keep heuls of gayals, which they pei- 
mit to roam at large during the day m tho forests, 
but w hn.lv roturu home at night of their own accord, 


I to secure which the animals are occasionally supplied 
with a little salt, which has the greatest attractions 
j for them Their milk w extremely rich, but not 
abundant, the Kookits, however, do not use the 
■ milk, but rear them entirely for thor flesh and 
kills 

i GAY LrisSAO, Lous Iostph, one of the most 
distinguish! d ihcuists ami physicists of recent 
[ limn, w is born on the bth ol Dieember 1778, at tst 
(Lfonud (ffauti \ udiii) In 17‘J5, lit was sent to 
| Puis to juipiu for tin i \ammntions requisite for 
! iilmittmii into flu Polytechnic (school, and his 
ulimsmni to th it institution took plate on the 
> 27 th Diu mbir 17‘)7 Attir thiie years’ study, 
In Hi. piiiiiinti d to thi di partmtnt Dm Punts ei 
j t lifiiwo Hi r tin •lit t, who w is then Thufessor of 
( he misti y ni tin Pilytiihini .School, having lecog 
mtd bis /ill md tib ids tm oiigiiiul research, 
s, lu ti d him is 1 ms issistuit it \rimil, when the 
gov i mini nt t In mu d winks win situ iti tl The 
study ot Ddtons / i/,immiihil / uoi/> published m 
1 SOI, dii 11 ti d tin it 1 1 ntiou ol tin young i hi mist 
to flu ibpiitimnt ol i hi mini physus In that 
IV u In pul>li liul lus lust Minion wlmh treated 
| of tin dil it ition ot gi is md i quails’ md whuh 
l was spiiddy lollowul bv otlius on * tin improve 
I im til id tin iinonii ti is md baroiiu tus , ’ on ‘the 
I ti nsimi of y ipoms, tlnir unstim with giaes, and 
tin ill tiimm ition tin u ill visitv Si ’ and on 
1 ‘iipdluy iilioii’ uumsujinini ot tin reputation 
wlmh Ik nii|Uiiul hum tin so usi irilns, he was 
I umunissionul m isso< ntion with Unit, by the 
j Institute of 1 i uu t to mik vbdloon iscmt, with 
j tin urn ol isi i r 1 lining win tier tin magnetic 
i lone jj valid it i oiisnli i ibli blights above tho 
I surf in ot tm i nth oi only on tin sin f up, ns had 
•bun issutid by soun pbysuists \ iiotn i ot this 
' im mt, in l 1 1 iti, >t In i ni , nt whit h lu modi alone, 
l is l'imii mi tin utuh Pmiiins All samler vou 
Humboldt inn stn,it(d with him tlte pioptrties 
lot an lnoii^ht down fiom i In ight of more than 
| 21000 fnt md thin joint Miimui to the Aiadimy 
I of No iii is (h ill on tin 1st ol Oi tolar 1S04) i OH 
timid tin lust uinoi im mi utof tin fai t that nvygeu 
mil hydrogen uniti to lonu w it, i in tin simple jiro 
|ioition of 100 jnrts by bulk (vidimus) of the former 
to 200 paits of the I itti i 'J hi wniphuty of the ratio 
in wlmh tin si gists stood to i uli other m tlnir 
(ombiiung piopnrturns, milui id him to Htudv the 
iimiluning yoliiun s ot othi l gists and thus Jed him 
to tin import mt ili'ioiiiy of tin lav of totumei, 
yihuh w u mnoiuiiiil m ISOS, mil )s otic of the 
most genu il md important luvs in the whole 
domain ot ihuiustry J)a\y s discoy ivies of potas¬ 
sium md sodium by tin ih i .imposing action of 
tho loltiK |>ili having < anted much attention m 
Pi vim Aapolion diintiil G and Phcnard to 
pursm this i licss of nsi anlus 1 hi results of tin so 
m\i sti_ itions ipjieariil in thill Iltehtrc’us Pla/iuco- 
ihxmupu* in two volumes, published in 181L 
Vmongst tin most important of till discoveries 
aniioiuiud m tlnsc vidimus arc a niw chemical 
pronss which yn Ids pot mourn md sodium muck 
mon almndnitly than tho voltiu pile tin detercafa 
nation of thi i (imposition of boiaui acid both 
.unk tit illy and sy nthetu.dh .anil m w and improved 
nn thuds of analysing organic compounds. (Boron 
was, however, simultaneously discovered vn Eng- 
1 an l by P>v\y ) Uthough the dmtoy erv of iodine 
(in 1S11) is due to ("nurtois, it was G who (m 
IM 1) first dcsiribed it« distinctlyc projierties, gave 
it the name which it now bears and proved tiuvt it 
is an elementary body lit was also the first to 
form synthetically the compounds of iodine with 
hydrogen and oxygen, known ns hydnodic and 
iodic acids. In 181a, be announced the discovery 
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of cyaaogm, which presented the first known ullages It has no gates, no fortifications or defences 
example of a compound body fC„N) exhibiting of any kind Hie only braiding of interest is the 
many properties which wore pm lously behoved to great mosque, with its toll octagonal miiuiret and 
pertim specially to simple or elementary bodies peaked roof (i has manufactures of soap and 
His Memoir on this compound, in the 95tu \ olunn cotton ctuffc, ,iud, ovi mg to its situation near the 
of the Annateg tie C/inmr, is t model of what a com- Mulittn in. in and on the mrivau route to Egypt, 

g oto and exhaustive iln mu al nnusiigation should it hn. a stood ti ids both hj »i>i uid lamt Trap. 

■ Ourspnie will not allow of more thin n pissing 1 now inis oi IdOOO fi„ u 2iNi,(o ,tt)0 of whom are 
allusion to Ins suWipient lnvistigatmns iignrding , l linsti in- uul tin ri st Moliiuuniodunk 

^v! a, r?| tl0 n <>l , hjdr "V‘ , q " lpln, 7 l T*’, V s 1 «> V/t in II. rddiv W hen i heist of the chfM, 

caajeon the bleubmg t blond, s, »n tin ihohos , „ v Jlllt , IC ls MllU j #K 

and on the alkilu s , mplov. d m « on.nu .. . In IMI lnlI , „ , ,| lt „ KUll t „ j K M 

he was tnosui ,i nimilnr ot th. ( ommiUts of Arts 

and Manufa.tims estliblidu d hi tin Minister of ( ' v/l l-U'. ( hmue m f,.i r//« Dsmn), 

Commerce In 1818,In w is appoint, d to «m„imti ml 1 YV"," S " l V" w/l " f » eo* 1m. k, but 

the go\,rnmeut hi unit u torv oi gimpon d< r uml silt , °* hglit. r mu m.,u pro .till lo. m, with longer and 
petrc.aml in 18»>, h. , u, .1 tin huiitn. otln < 1 """* -h nd. i hud s in th. si i isp,, ts i\lnbitmg the 
of chief ash i,. r to tin mint. Mini. In mtiiHln. < .1 tv l"' d < hm u t, i s ol tin mi, Io|m s in thou highest 
sev.nl important ih.nu. il .him;.-, In is ,1 In ! l», r t, < 11 . .n It is »l ill lit tawny loloin, the under 

bicami a ininih.i ot tin Ihinilni of I), imtus pirtswhit, ilm id luow ii hind ilong i u ii 11 ink , 

- the hill shint uul sniiiutli 1 In fui )s l.'.l.hsh 


and in 181*), h< w i, mi.li i pul ,,t 1 i in. i 


ne\ or, how < v < i took in i.tn. p.ut in jiohfus uul 1 f'"' 1 1 "lour withwliit, uul .1 uk Htiim's Ihehmns 
w'aadiliginth .ng._.<1 in s. ■< ntiln i< m.ik Ii until lus "* 1,11 1,1,1 " M " 1,1 *• " m< hi "long bond 

last dims-. lor mm} \i ii -< In wu the. .lit, n in 1 !"■* out" u.l uul tin n inw.ud likt tin sidm of a 

asso. latum with \ii,„ ,.| tin U»i ,h . ,!< < h,m,< ' 1 ' , ‘ it 1 bukwurd it tin hist uul f..rw ini aL the 

,t d< Ph, 11 , ill. ,1 lt I* ii is <)(h Ml} is it), 1 ‘T- 11 |« i in ' to I I It kiii loiiiuh d by tlin teen or 

from atioph} of th, In ut | Joint., n p.nnuunt lings, tin lings mar tin huso 

i in nu: (]o t si iu^M tlu i uk! must noih(t The horns 
GAZA, Tiuoitniti i muo^hui til Fin inn* 1 oi tin ft null u< sunlit i uni obstimly Tingl'd 
Chr\«»lni m uh ti u In i «tin Itiuk I mi'll i < Iln t in lit lou , utrinw md ] huii tod t lit eytfj 

ami lit* i linn m th* \V * v t U In n In * n tt i \ < <it\, \»i\ lxiLt,8uit, md bl u k , tluro im u tuft of hair 

Th<*snilonu \ till into tin hinds ot tin link a m on * u li kn< < tin till ih holt, with blu* k li ur» oil 

14,10, In Hid to It d\ whin In stmlud tin 1 itm it* uppii fiuln* <ud\ Jind at iIh tip Ihc* (1 ib ii 

langungt multi \ntoiiiui ot i* 1 11 1 • it Mmtiii mti\o «*t tin inulhof \lm i t md ot ^yrni, Arabia, 

after 1441 In \ is ippointid mtm *t tin mwlv md l'«im ( i« itlnids of gi/tllis inepunt the 

established mn ilium, oi bull s Imol, of IfJiui , noitln rn lmidi is of tin Sab ira , and not withstand 

and pi oh hoi of («ml% lb w is lo'itul b\ Fop* nu< tlnir lti « it povuis of Ibpbt md tin rtmstamu 

ISicholis \ , lloii'f with <‘tlnr b uind Giuks to wbnb th»> m < ijubb of nuking w In u (innjii lied 
Kome and w is ( mplo\< d iiii'iikunM i in \<i imu'to -t md it lu\ tin In id c 1 ownu' to^tlm with 

of Gritk authoi » \ftu tin «b itli of Nnholi i tin h nub s md \oilin' in tin «*ntn uul tin tiu)<n 

King Albmso uiMtul bun lo N iph •* m 11 »l>, but jmmnting tin ti 1 u»mu ill uoninl lions and pan 
two v ars ftftir, tin d* itb of tbu inoiuith also j th* i * d»ntio\ th* in in gnat mimlxts r IJu spud 
ncccasitated hia l* turn to bonu,wlui< In tnuiid 11 ot th* (. is mb tint it * imiol bo hik < umfidlv 

patron iu Cardin il His anon w ho obt mu d for lnm hunt**L b\ my knul **1 do', but in some putts of 

a email boniine in tin south ot Itd\ *iib*i in the l i^t it is t ik* n b\ th insist nn« of fibons, 

Apulia or (alibni ihic In <b**l m I b ^ it m of i on dl "jum whuli fi bn on it i In ad, and 

auiciintdag* • b\ fh< M ippin,' *4 tlnir vuni t blind md (onfue* 

G hasbf * u wiindv pi os. »Ui\ sub • *jiu nt c ']jo1 im it o 11» t il noon idh ipuylotli* huutfi Jt ii 

BU<h us 1'obtun J risnni" S< ill *i md M* lam ( tl «> * iplund in <iul«* tins nudt in u its drink me 

thon His juimipd wiiiiii^s u< Ins InhoJur'ini , j,| t . \lth*»u di m1nrill> \« ry wild uid tinua, 
Qrammuiu him \ (i w<uk on th* *1* mints of * ii n < isi 1^ dom* stn did uul, whin taki 11 ynuno t 
Gm*k triaiurti a, tirst publish* d b\ Mdus Mini 4 m 1 bu nm< 1 ixtuniflv Umdur r \ one gazelbs ao 
at Venice, i l r t > \ i», onl 1 uil h Id m huh r* jiut<) coiuiiumi m tin Asutn (ountrnn of wliuh 

number ot ipjstli s to difh r. nt jk isovm on difl« i« nt 1 t In fpm 1 i« a mti\. and th* 1 poi trv of thea* 

literary eubjuts, and a urutv ot inij.** taut It 1 m ^onidinh abonnds in alluaions both to tin bi inty 
l&tiona nit* 1 Latin ot pruti*uu of \us 4 otb d h* *> I mdtlu j/enthm 1 * of flu ^ i/< 11» It h is 1 m * u Blip 
phrastue, st ( hr> mxt»»m, it-ut, and oilier po-nd tint tin g i/< lb s <*f Ash ina> In of di fluent 

Greek writ cr* sihu< 4 from tli< \m* m, but Hum ib r* u»ou to 


Greek writ cr* sjmu‘h from tin \m* m, but Hum ib r* u»oti to 

GAZA (Htb Mgmh.s 1 strong ), fnow i illul i* u1 1 ‘" ' *" **" Hl "" On Anil () (J 

Ocwwi), a tow 11 ill tin South went .f ViJ.Htim, in' Atnh “^ » M ’ h *1'\ ,,,n '' 4 ls ' « " ty thmi 

mtuated about thr.c imJ-, from th, hoi, on th, ‘/’l"” ,? ml ;Ai..m.tmal mu 

borders of the <»c„rt whnh sipir.t.s JM, st,„. - r “' S "' ,h 1,1 tl " < onamon K/ml In > m< ami ml 
from Egjnt It ong.n.lK l„)<n,..,.l to tin H.ihs I nh«» n »«r> n. uly •»« <t ♦!*, (, among Winch 
tmea.oSa was a plan of import u... at thr p.r.o.1 », U ’\ ’. l ,,U)V " «* 

of the conquest of Canaan L> th, Lnubut lt ^ *■ 'V ' u ' v,ltm,rt " tl “ h .‘’ rtlK ^ 

is frequently mention'd m tin history of nmiwh, , muU ' 1 7 ' 7 r,J ' n, ” f "r JO ” hvi 

and after mail} Mcismtiub, ,n tin wars l»t»„„ mmmg nUnnhst, u, to tin .ij.ph. atnm of the 

the Israelites ami the Plnl.stima it was allotted to Arib ‘ l ' . l ’ ,d ,l hilR " ot ^ 

the tnbe of Judah, in who,, pmwim it bnallj »*' ,n l " U 'J ''"'"W nut», a very 

remained. In the year was taken by | " rl nt ‘ u *' ‘ vf " V ' ,1 “ of 8ott ™ 

Alexander the Great, and from that period down i Af ™ 1 U " VT , > >T" m 

to 1799. when it was uktn by tin jWh urnl.r « ■ M ' ,,lrat . ,lv , < p «n K.l by /Elm % under th« 
Kleber, it has been the scent of many battks and na ™ ,l0 ' r/,H ’ " ll,Lb jl *n given to the roe. 

•leges. Constantine tho Great, who rebudt tho GAZE'TTE A gawtte was a Venetian coin 
town, made it the seat of a bishop The modem G worth somewhat less than a farthing, and the name 
has Ihe appearance of being a collection of mere waa hence applied to a sort of gossiping sheet, or 
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GAZETTEER—GECKO. 


primitive newspaper, that vn sold for that sum at 
Venire Sec NkwbfafbH In ita English accepts 
linn, it means the ofheial newspaper, in which pro 
ei iiriations, notices of appimtinents, and the like, arc 
published by the government, The QuzetU is saul 
to have btrn published fur the first time at Oxford 
in 1005 On the removal of the court to London, 
the title was change^ to flu London Gazette It 
is now published on Tiu u di>s md Fridays Pi o 
clnmatioiis minted in tin tin rtt< art probative, 
without production J'ut tin rule is diffcn lit as to 
presentations or grants to pi n ite persons Public i 
tion of a dissolution of paitnc iship in tin (nrzitte is 
not a sulfu lent notic > to jkimoih who were formeily 
in the habit of dealing with the compitiy lam is 
regards parties de ding fot the first mm the ten 
dency in England is to doubt tin milhe 11 in y ol i in h 
notueiu all eases, when is, lit Si otl ilnl, the oppo 
Bite ttndeiK y pie tails, mil it n held tint pi i sons 
routine ting wdll a eompauy foi the first turn in 
bound to iiujmii into its i vicing eondition mil 
COliscepie otly til it Untie I' e Hit 111 1 plotlin i il in ws 
paper in iv suliii e In prai tin all n oson ilile im ms 
ought to he ie hoi te.el to 1 inkrtlie Rmlciiipt \i t 
and other stitutes, ftrlun uotieis ue diiected to 
be given in the Uazrlti 

GAZKTTKK'R Sec I)ic iuinaiiv anil Em veto 

FJtlllA 

GAZOGENE See Ann ran Wvrrn. 

OAZONH, in Fortification, il• rods laid over 
newly made enithwoiks to innsohditei them, ami 
prevent the sod fiom lulling down 

GEARING, a te tm applied to tho pirts of 
Toachmeiy by vvlinh motion in mu put of i 
maehuie is lomnnmu vtnl to motlur, gi irinjinn 
sists in geii'idnf toinhe el vv lu e K, fm turn w lie ils 
endless binels, sen we ite , <n of a e mnlun itmn ot 
these Wlicii the e mnimmie itiou bitumen tin two 
parts of the 1 in ii him is mteiiiipt'il the in u him 
is said to ho out of i/un mil when tin eoni 
mumcation is listened it is uni to In m t/tai 
In the ease ot a thridling mill < f , ilium by 
u Bteam cugini, the g< mm, usnilly cun cist e of m 
entlless bind whiih enminiiiiu ite s iimlion Horn 
tho axle of the tly whul to that of tin dimn 
If tin band vie n slipped oil fiom mu whul or 
slatke'iuel so that motion uutlel not b oiniiimnie ite <1 
by mentis of it then tin in u him would be ad of 
qear Ge mug whull e tn be put m mil out of gem is 
iftlliil tnomUi qnninq, tbit lelinli cannot, as, for 
instancy, tin wheel uoik of i w lie h, is e diesel fin l 
qtannq Gt irmg which consists of wind wink <>i 
endless Si rows p| v ) is put out ot ge yr eitlnr bv 
meins <il mil e’f tho wheels lnhng along it, i\ s 
or being niovtd out ot its pine h 'u/ont illy m 
vcrtic illy by means of a liver Stniiqli 1 rimiwj 
is used when the planes of inotmn m paiillel to 
each other, btirUed e/rtie «<; win i tne elirution of 
the plane of motion is iUmgul tee \\ mils 
Tootufi* Gearing lias also tor its obpet the 
increasing or ilimtnislnug ot tht ouginal viloutv 
and m reference to this, is distinguished by tin 
team ‘multiplying’ or ‘letaiehng ’ tne \\ hu i.s 
Toothed 

GERA RIVER. !x»e Sr \ ko vuntv 

GEBANO PALM (Gon/pAu (ifbanqa), a fm 
leaved jwJm, native of the Eist Tmlie*, and one of 
the most useful ]»alnis of that part of the world 
Its stem yields a kind of sago its root is medicinal 
being both juollient ami slightly nstungt'ut, so as 
to be particularly adapted to nuiuv cists of diar 
rbeoa, its leaves are used for tlniUli, for making 
broad bnmraed bats, and for various economical 
purposes, its young leaves are plaited into baskets 


and bags, in the manufacture of rtvlnch many of the 
lKKiple of Java find much employment, the fibres of 
its leafstalks are made into ropes, baskets, nets, 
cloth &c —To the gonna Cury/ilm Itching* also the 
P n il at Palm (q v ) —The fruit of V Puma*, a 
| Mcxu im hjkcuh, is eatable, and has a sweet taste 

GFUIIt, Ant MissaiiJaaffk At, 8on, the 
feiimihi ot tliu \ ltd»in rcIuhiI in cbinustry, flour* 

! uliul tow nils the uni of the. f>th oi the commence* 
'minted the hthuntuiy T lu place of his both is 
unuitim Anoreling te> tin mejonty of authorities, 

! In \ is hoin it 'lies, m Kliuivsnm, but Abulleda 
1 suppiits tm 1 1 Lilli's ol Union in Mesopotamia. He 
w s ii it I v enhi mul in tin i tst me] subsequently 
in 1 itinpi while the thine' t<, down to tho time of 
\ m iliiimmt, did nothin,, mmu th til repeat Ins 
expe i mu nts t mini tukm G mu of tho twedvo 
subtle St ge lull is ot tin win hi while Roger Bae OU 
bestows upon him tin <pn,iut ill igistcr Hindis 
tioriim 1 He wiote in mum u t iiumhei of treatises 
on ah lie my ot whiih i eon nlciihlc number are 
i xt nit m tin fenm of 1 itin \iisioiis 'J he binary 
i of 1 e yeh ii i out uuj in inv m iiiin iipts of G 'b works 
| which hive mm 1>< ii published In the. Imjierul 
I Eiln ny at Pius thin iro mumsiiipts ol his turn 
j I e !e hi ite el WOllvS tin fouillim ( ol/i < hunts (Vmipfe- 
nieiefi ,S (Difoiuiii Xnlinn, mil tin binnmit Pit/tf- 
'.fnmii ilsei ot a work e istioiinmy, mil i tieatmo 
| on Spin rie d 1 ri ingles l he punt iple lndelowuby 
|G it tin eiiimmmtii'i i t of Ins winks is, thit art 
e nniot milt ite liitme in all things, hut that it can 
md ought to lnutite nei u fa as its limits allow 
\n edition ot his winks m 1 itm was published at 
Diutem in ltiSi, anil ueotlie') ju I uigliHii by Russell 
(lamclem lteTlsl hen inloiniitiim iispettiug 0’s 
opinions with i< ganl to ah hi'my, bu An hfmy 

(iE< kO (Get Li) a L'lms eif kmi inn reptiles, 
remstitutim, a finnly Gn'ntula whieh some levent 
uatui elists hut eliviehd into mam genera Ihe 
geckos ait m small si/e md ge nu illy ot repulsive 
ispiet thi i eilours ot most ol them arc dull, and 


)n ) 

, ^ \ ( 
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Gecko (Plflliidartnhil homaloctphahw) 

1 roeiteif F re-lW'liliimis, S loot elf J? ltn*«e tqni'til. S Fool 
eif 1 I i'llihi line* 4 C'eiw of Gitnne«l»cli leu pulchdlns , 
6 1 nut ot niccaclactjlus thccomx , 6 toeuof GjnuineUeejleu 
Hsbir 

the' small granular scales with which they are 
covired aio in general mingleel with tubercles. The 
legs are short, the gait usually slow, measured, and 
stealthy', although geckos can also run very nimbly 
when danger presses, and often disappear very 
suddenly when they seem almost to be Strunk or 
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caught The feat a» remarkable, berng adapted for 
adhering to smooth surfaces, so that geckos readily 
climb the smoothest trees pr nails, or creep inverted 
on ceilings, or linin' on tho lower side of the large 
leaves in which tropical vegetation abounds The 
body and tail are ne\ er crested, but are sometimes 
furnished with lateral membrane, \anoualy 
tooned or {ringed TIip lateral menibram is some 
times even so laige as to Ik. of use to irbon.il 
species in enabling tin m to tikt long b ip* from 
branch to branch The geckos feed ilmth cm 
insects Thin are mine or loss noctuiml m tluu 
habits. They are intivis «{ w irm ilimibs, mil an 
very wide h disti ibutc d oiirtlu win Id 'Jvvospttns 
are found in the- south of Liirojie, both nf 1110111 
frequent)} entn Iioiims ns do tin gukos of l\\pt, 
Inc fin, and othei 11 arm cmintiKs J hi none (1 is 
derived f 10m a pi ubir ir\ oltm ultiud In k*iiu 
of the sjm c ion, and w lui li 111 sum ot tin m 11 m nibh s 
syllablts distinct!} pionoimitd, v hint otlu is 1 r. 
described isiulivimng the nig lit in tiopn il foil Ms 
by a harsh inkle The gukos Inn ,11 ilnm-t 
oil parts of tin wmld wlun tln\ in found 1 bid 
reputation 11 \ 1 imraimi, nut is imputing uipinnits 
qualities to food uhnli t'n v toiuli, lmt tin re is no 
good Club nn 111 support of 111} ,111 li opinion in 
HCionlutur with ninth Iwon in lgi]>tim (< 
IS even known is tin lull 11 »/ l/an y 

GEODES, Al IMM 1 M 1 III), 1 biblml iritn 
trail si itor. mil liuv 1 II minus wnln, wi lit in it 
Al radon I, in tin pirisli of l!utb\iii li inHslun , in 
1717 His points w.u rmn 111 < atlioln s, nnl 
young G was 1 dm did tm a pmM first at Si ul in, 
a monastic hi nun 11 \ in tin Highland, nnl ubs. 
quently at the Soti < ulb g, 1’ms whin hi 
acqiuicd a knowlidgo of Hibnw, t.r.ik, It dim, 
Frtnch, Spanish (.iiiiiin, and Low Dutili lu 
1704, he n turned to Scotland and, hiving t ik< it 
orders, he w is appointed othmtmg pro vl to tin 
Annum Ontlmlns of \ngim, but iftu o short tine 
went to resuh with the i ul of Iriijuui In 17<>T, 
he undertook the ( h irgi of a Loin in Oatholn <011 
gregstion at Amlunli dug, in If nifMiiri, ivln ri lu 
remained for tin }i us, in iking Ilium, It during tbit 
period honourably conspicuous by Ins tinnitus mil 
c viraoulimiry bln raid} of mntimiiit He was it 
hngtli ill pos* d from illlns ciehsmstie d fmn turns 
Oil account of lus occasion il ittimluin it the 
jiarish ilinrch of lulhn bitwim tin mmistT of 
which and lnnisi If tin n ixisUd auintini iti n quaint 
anoo. G now jmolicd to In taki iiiiti'i If to litiiv 
ture, and proceeded to London in 1780 J is hid 
long planned a translation of tin Bible into J’nglish 
for the use of Annum ( atholus, and In. w is now, 
through the munihuncc of laird Litre, unbUd to 
devote liimaelf to the work After vinous pit 
lipmary publications rite ndi il tf> pave tin way for 
ah impartial or favourable consideration of his winy 
num opus, there appi md in 17T2 7Vo hrtt 1 olvnn 
of the Holy Bthh, or the Boole air, unfed honed by 
Jem and Christians, otfonow ndbd the Bools oj the 
Old and New Cmenants, faithfully translated from 
Corrected Texts of thr OnyinuU, nith Various Jlrjid- 
tnas, Explanatory Notes, and Cntwal Bemarls In 
1793, the second volume was published, cirrymg 
the translation as far an the mil of the historical 
books, and m 1800, a third volume was issues!, 
containing hi* Critical Benuirls on the //threw hertp 
lures i The opinions enunciated in theat volumes, 
especially ui the last, arc startlingly heretical, more 
especially when the training of their author is con 
ataered, and were calculated, at the time of their 
appearance, to offend both Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants. They exhibit as thorough going nationalism 
•a is to be found in Kichhorn ot l'aulus. Moses is 
ssjd to be inspired in the same sense as other good 


men, and in 

' he only did what all other ancient legislators had 
done—required a greater or lea* degree of Implicit 
obcdunco to their respective laws, and for that 
purpose feigned an intercourse with the Deity, to 
make that olxditnie more palatable to tha credulous 
lnultitucli ’ Miracles are explained away, an{l the 
aimimt of tie- oration in Genesis is described B* 
‘a most heautilul ni}tlios 01 philosophical fiction, 
midrnul with grrit wisdotn and diessod up in. 
tin gub ot 11 d lustra y' These opinions naturally 
1 nougli 1 \puHi d linn to thi olmige of infidelity, and 
lu> intniuiix mi, doHinbiil is “bss scurulous, 
1111 haps, but nut bss impious than those of Thomas 
1 ’iim \ll suits ot leilisiiatiis united m their 
i mub must mu, and flu muloiilitid illeit of their 
liostilili mis to iiiish wbileio liopis of literary 
1 uni G 111 iv hVe < nti it inn d lie iliid at lawulmi, 
2 btli I’lbiuuy 1 M >2 It is now ginei illy admitted, 
mn by lliosi vilm hue no unqmlhy with bis 
m ws 1I1 it 1 , V ti uinI ition ih in the mam < sellout, 
mil lint Iiih it 11111 Ira 110 ofhn valuable His 
libonis bin iiiupu stum 1I1Iv sth mud tho srienoo 
of Itiblu il 1 1 if 11 imiii Among Ins otliei prod in turns 
nn\ be mi utioni d 1 pm in on llu Conft\sn»nd, the 
Holt /1 of It ny 1 iu tin ( htiuh'it Tnumph, a 
,1111111 Iiiiiin ]i,u in in 11110 <1111101 mid Jim domuilna, 

01 til1 Inlttb 0/ tin Hill lit 

(•MIDI'S, ]}\ii known in Siotlmh mloRins- 
1 11 il lu toi} ih ‘ li iniy ( 1 dibs,’ Iul bid lu 1 name 
trail initlid as tin pi non who took .1 prominent 
pint in Hunting the introduction of tho Liturgy 
01 Nrviii book into tin ( bun li ot Scotland ul 
|o 17 llu i irmni*t mica win these Sunday, 
‘did Inly lot" the day haul loi tin* mnuva 
turn, mi olmovioiiD to tin Scot tilth 1 ’rt sbytertans, 
mid mi iniiuinni i rowd lilhd tin High C'tiureh of 
St (iib s’s Hamburgh nn Du ouasiou On tlio 
Hi m of Edinburgh in ginning to n ml, hw von 0 was 
lout 111 1 tumultuous hhont, and tut old woman, 
h ltd to have hi 111 0111 denm G , who kept n grot li¬ 
nt ill in Du High Street, law hug out ‘Villain 1 
dost thou nay miivi at in} lug'’ (tliat is, oar), 
1 mac bid lur utool at the il. in’s haul Umioimil 
1 onfiision iiiMud and 11 n di 111, throwing off hi* 
Bin pin 1, th d, to hsv 1 Iiih lift i hi Bishop of 
l'dmbiugh, on itti mpting to appt i« the storm, 
w is i-aiilid h\ 1 volley of stu ks, Ktoiiei and other 
mi'-sih h sfinmpmnd hy inis and threats that 
iffifindly mis 11c*il linn This tumult proved tho 
ih athbluw of th, hluigy in Scotland It has been 
doubted, howiv)i,jt tluri tvirww smli a in rson 
as bmi> Giibbs In 17 ">t>, .1 eiti/mof Ivlmourgh, 
of tie lime ot Aolart Mini (who dud in 1779 ). 
known tor Iiih ixutions foi tin; improvement of 
be nativi i it}, publislml a tiait iiilhil The Close 
li * nioi ( d, Prelary and Biitmiinqi Dis/>rovnl, h 1 , in 
winch lu rlinns tie exploit of fumy (1 for hi* 
gu at grind motht r, ‘the worthy Harbin Hamilton, 
spouse to John Vlrin, meiih int uul jiostmaster m 
Edinburgh, who, in tie yc ir JO 17 , spok< openly 
m tie chimb it i dmburgh ngiiiist Archbishop 
Lauds inw Snvm book, at its brut nailing there, 
which Htop|xd tlmr piocudings, and dismissed 
tluu mu ting, ho that it lover id it mud in our 
rhurch to this day’ In tin obituary notice of 
Aobert Mi m, It telly Maya an, vol xxxix , and 
hrots Manmine, vol xxxvi ( 1770 ), thiB Barbara 
Hamilton ih said to have hem di acended from the 
Hamilton* of lUrdoWie, ‘ hut wo* better known ia 
our h.storv hy the nano of Jenny decides, though 
called so i iron tonal} ’ Jenny G ’* faifkiUs (tool fat 
said to have been burned hj herself m the boa ft res 
at the cross of Edinburgh at the Restoration, tod 
what has been called hers in the Museum of the 
Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh, has no idabn 




GEEFS—GEHENNA- 


to that name beyond gratuitous conjecture See nix miles In 1861, were discovered the gold-fields 
ProcHdinyt of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, of the neighbourhood Even before this, G. had 
\ol in. part 2 , pp 179,180 become a nourishing place, os one of the principal 

GREFS, Guillaume a Belgian sculptor, was srats , of th « w * 1 trade Between 1846 and 1851, 
torn at Antwerp, on the 10 th of .September 1801. ! ttl( h “\ ,8 *‘ s had increased from 257 to 1393, being 
After studying there for some tune, he wait to ! B1 ' irp “»n sixfold in live years, while thi inhabit- 

Paris, where he worked m tie studio of „\I lUrmv I auts ’ multiplying in about the same proportion, 

During the r< volution of 18.10, hi quitted Pans, and b’ ,ve lh ,° toiiespundiiig results of 1370 and 8291 
returned to Belgium, and soon after taicuteil it i betwien I 8 .il and the beginning of 1854, 

Brussels n moniimi nt to th, immoryof lb< vi.tiini j l»‘P'dation had grown from 8291 to 20,115. 
of thi revolution of 1810 ’1 ln_ most imputtinl ,,f 1 had tlu gold lausol the wool to to neglected, 
hm other works ai< ,i Colossi) Vl.ubh M dm i,t 1 "huh, m 18,1 the i xportation amounted to 

King Leopold, ’ ‘Monmmnt Co Count in,hoc d. 1 7,01 VKIO il>., is against 0,870,711 Bent from Mel 
Merodi,’ now in tlu , it hi dr »1 ol Bruss, Is ,md homue its. If Hi fore Ut< dost of 1860, the annual 
‘Statue of Oiuu.il Jidlmd, both of whom f, II in | 1 lll >' ot tbt uteibh mopirty was £130,074, yield 
the resolution It, ds„ < v, <ut< >1 i gi,ui|, < iitill, d nu -' 11,1 nbsissmuit of AI7,oU7, t>„ 4iZ, or about 
•to Lion Am,mi, us’ win, h wus.lu.wn it tlu “ w 8,/ 1,1 th ‘ l ,ouu ‘ l During tho yew last men- 
Great Fxhilntion m Piiih(|s“»>) (,n i s, I.ish ii I turn,, I, the ship ping mu nds , ompnsed 179 vessels, 

R r biotlui of tin pi,,,dill', miL bom m IMIS, l 1,1,1 tons wlul, with n-put to the shipping 

:o «ii|imnl i i, put.item is i sculpt,u |K "mtw uds, tlu <oinspending returns were 174 and 
lias (XHutnl a in,ml,i r of stitu ot wlmli two, *2,‘) Cl 

‘Mi tabus’ and • 1 lin n y_ M i, it. us,’ win down Ch'M/l an nn| mt mt f ,wn of Sweden, chief 

at tin L\ illation in 18,, In /« n< i d < b u „ t. r, K.wn of tlu 1 , ti ot tin. sum i,urn, is situated at 

his winks to ,ir ,i i unsid, i tl,l, ... b, fine, | t l„ mouth of tlu m,i m, m ml, t of the Gulf 

of his moth, l C.IIIS, \|,,I 10,111 ,-t 1,1. Clur of , ot liotbm L , .bout IClO mil, s noith north wist of 

tho pm, ding, is do known i-nnulptoi 1>\ ■ m, h hliolm ’Hi, ti, im upon w hull it stands is 

IV*T ot 1 l "? I", 11 "! 1 !’,"', ls ’A”/ lin ' i m * l ;<nvi<l,,l into tin,, bi in, !„ ,, tonm.iL two islands, 
till bus ididsfoi ll„ bub, ns Otlusddi t biotlui . w hu h Ul mnt ,,[ l,.,dg. s wiLh tlu light and left 

Ilcilndiu 1811 I biuks „f tlu mu i form pmturns ot tin town 

GKJ'L, I ikon i dial mnusliid Put, b s,liolu,|G links thud uno til, i onmeii jal towns of 
was boi n it \m ttidim a, 1789 uid ,,liu d, d ,tj8wid,n Sto, kludin od t.otiborg ilon, possessing 
th< Athiiuum <>i tbit , iti, piin, ipilly umbi \ ni | a m„i, , \t, nsn, ti id, ll„ , hu t buildings are a 

Linn, p Alt, i Imim at tin 11 ign, liom tin yi u gynmi um i , is(l, imposingly sitmtiil a court 

1811 is i bunds tut ,ii In 1 „ i um s, mu 1 Ida u ian | bous,, wlmli h con nbud um of the finest m 

at Liyd.ii m 182! uid in 1st! h, id liln irnn | buidm i good publn ldn ir\ and an excellent 

and him,a uy piniivuu 11, hid mnl, linns. If , hubom t, , uu,- on ship Imiblin, to some extent, 
miinwlut, known a , phi! In t by ,,litmus of in,l his inamitui tm, s ot suit loth, limn. Lather, 

Thiol Util, w ith i h, s hiihti (1S2UI of tin I in i, lota , tobu,o, u„l sn u lt> ixpmts ik non, titular, 

Jfi linti thii\i,ni<i (1 S’JOi, i | ti,, S, Ki'ui in si ifiiiniinii to lliv, uid limn uid its imports ihufly corn 

of lillllliki 11 ( 1828) ol tin I m, phi 1 nil, mu Pols I l,u l « dt Pi J, (l8', r >| TiS7 

bins (1829) mid Ins //, 

G„e,o,um ( 182 !) bid,all, d lo.th smil V , AV I*. " ,k 1 ’ ,rm *' f tlu |‘ liriw 

on the Min, m,hj,,t tnuu t„,mu, pb.loK.sts | ” h " < W v ' >'ii.. or tt> hi „ JJiiwoin 

In 18-10, appiai.d In, ,,ld.„n ol tin <!l,n„p, of 1 1 ' ,lk ' th ‘, S "" nf 1 < 11,13 valle>,or 

Dio tlmsostom u ,,imp um .1 In i Cm .ntmnm ' li " T 1 " 1 ' »T narrow 

dr R,h ,„,s zooms ..bo md m 1M(, In j ) ,th ^ * ■* " wl k V -„1. s- In s south and wist of 

issiuwl tin r/muim, ot lunpnl.s with i.oimmn •'< v „t .b, usd, m lb., SoLmon built a Inch 

dry, in oppositmn to ll.rmmn Ul tins, w,„ks I ' n* 1 ^ 1 Km f S M '>» “*»• f lct - 

wluth m wntli n m pun md pi, ismg latm m | ‘n , i, T r ‘ sf l '° U V ,° 

mod. Is „t tho,ouch s, ho] nshin as as. 11 ,s of fast, i A k, " e ' 1 ‘ l r brat *°“ 

and ill, tliod tl , out, ibuti ,1 uith.i U tin nsn ,1 1 f ,,U3 ‘< it "is hue that Alma and 


jiiui lilt mod it (ontuhiittu tin tin i to tlu n\i\il t , nn \ ± \ i n , 'TV 

of ilissn.,1 1, iiiung m tin \,th,,lunls by tl.e ' \ * I 1 .' ,r h,W, \ n 1> throi^h the 

cstablishin, nt, doin' with I! ik Pu ,1k imp, and j’ "'iding to tlic abomination of tho heathen, ’ 

Him, ike., ot the iuli'mlli, ,i ( , tm, W, in 182', , l "' 1 A,' X' rlt '\ ull y d «*R- 

The national l.ti.Uuu ,s ilso md, bted t„ him not • " U * f , *’ 1 ’ ,1 * t f <>' h " , of Imr ' 1 , l,, ' 4 th * ,udeou * 
only fin tin t.ansliti.m of t.i.iuu. u.d , |,j,i, , 1" j-h-M,! infuH m, ntm t„ ib t.n e ,„! S wum* 

woiks into put.h, but iK„ to. ongmal ti, itisis , "“ kn, 7 n 111 ^ 

on \ annus nsthen, al sub,, , ts IK 1, is, mot, os ,1 1 iV , , T \^T T s° f n “* * k i ftnd ^ 

won the grititudi ot tlu 1, uned tlnou lmnt Lump, ”<*»'*■*"'* ‘j '.led th, \ alley of Hmnomby 
by Ins ],T,er il,tv as a hbrvmn, ,nd ,sp,,.,dls b v ' «-m. nng it " .th human tones, and after this it 
his saluablc < ntnlmpi* Cndiann MmuLnptmum H to , h «f the common cesspool of 

if a i milt <d> Anno 1741 lMmllmii J mptuin JSa‘« t ’::, 1 V \ ^ ll ‘V ' on<lucted . to to 

iv run, ourm, ,„U (18',2) j' 1 '" * * ’ t,v , tl,e ".. lt,rs of k ‘ dron ’ " »■ 


pi n tn e ot infiiit si, ritiu to tin fire gods wna not 
unknown (l,iemi,ill sn il) When King Josiah 


M ”11 IIIV 121 Kltmu Lilt 11 Ulll'l llld'lt It'OlU UUH' h . .... i .1 1 I l e. . , 

by Ins liber il,tv as a hbrvmn, md mpundls bs ‘ 1,ln « " .th human tones, and after this it 

his valuable ( atalo.pm Cndntnn MnniLnptmnm ' tn f hu ! the common cesspool of 

i,ni milt (if. Anno 1741 lMiolhmt J „;tliini JSa'a t ’::, ‘V*. 1 ° ^ ^"ducted, to to 

iv rum «,«<„, ,„U (18”,2) j * 1 ’" * * ’ ,,v , tl,e ".. lt,rs of ^ k ‘ dron ’ " ^ « 

v i i l\\ s 5t'ill, whort ill its solnl lilth was c olleote<l 

GEKIiO NO, tlu semiid nt\ of 4 leton-s, in 11, uli, it bet line a huge nest of insects, whose 
Aimtinhn ttinds it tin hi id of tlm west, ils aim lirss ,u ‘ worms” fatt, ned on the corruption ’ It is 
of Port Plullip It is about 40 miles to the south { also saul tint tires were kept constantly burning 
west of Melbourne, the , ipital of tho toloill, with j Inr, to consume the bodies of criminals, the car¬ 
s'hu h it has, sime IS", bion umuiotid hi a rail 1 1 iss,s of ammda, and whatever other oflfa! might 
w is the mtiimidiite sp tic Ik uig saul to to one of, be combustible* Among the later Jews, G and 
tlm linewt It si Is foi the juuposi m tlu world 'lelo llophct tame to be rep irded as bv robots of hall 
granlui i ihnnuuui atnm has also be’tn istablished , and torment, and m this si use the former word is 
with Melbourne, Ballarat, and, since 1857, with l fn.quintly employed by our Saviour in the Hew 
the otlux goldfields Though the town is built I 'I i stament For example, in Mark ix. 47, 48, he 
on the harbour of C ono, vet tlio cargoes of large j say s * It is better for thee* to enter into the king- 
ships &ie discharged into lighters at a distance of J dom of God with one eye, than having two eyes, to 





ftte wj not quenched.* «, ; 

, GlHBBI^&tiintKi, one of the most popular of; 
‘the living poets of Germany, was born at Lttbeok, 
on the xwb October 1815 After receiving the 
irndiment* of education at the high school of his 
native town, he completed his studies at the umver- 
jrty of Bonn. In 18,16, lie went Berlin, wliere 
he became acquainted with C’hamisso, Gaudy, and 
Kugler Two j T cars afterwaids, he obtained a tutor* 
(hip in the family oi tin ltussian ambassadoi at 
Athens, where he continued to puisecuto his mien 
tific and poetical studies On bis n turn to Ltilx c k 
U 1840, he worked up the malenil In lmd collichtl 
In Greece, and liec unc, in addition, a diligent stud, tit 
Of Italian and Spanish litiritun Soon afttr tin 
publication of lus first ]km ms a j» nsum of TOO 
thalers a year was bestow,d upon linn by the 
king of Prussia. <1 now r, sided alt, m lit Iv at St 
Goar on the ltlune with hi, iligiath, it htufclgut, 
Hanover, Berlin, and Ltilaek , till m tin spring ot 
1852, he was appointed proftssoi of i sth, to s m the 
university of Munich by the king ot Burnt In 
conjunction with t'urtnis he jniblisbed Ins < lumiu/t' 
Htudten (Bonn, 184(1), emit lining tr insl itions hom 
the Greek jkk ts Hus, wen followtd in (hi miiii 
year by bis ilejluhti (I!,rim, JM(i, Jhtlt , dit 1S52| 
the melody artiste b< mty md d<iul(<lh r< humus 
tone of whieh, in el, tinm it mm pH it faiouuliK 
With the Germans The a suits ot lus Spimsli 
studies were the Spuninrlun 1„ /Mato und Homan 
sen (Berlin, 184 1), wlinli w,n followal hv tin 
Spnnitche Lif’tbrhiuh (Ilirlin 1S52) piihlinlud in 
conjunction with Paul II, \x. In ]S">7 ippt iresl 
his tragedy of Hrunthdch His pm ms art distm 
guishea by fervour anil truth of feeling niliness of 
lanoy, anil a certain pinwv< mi lainludy, uni havi 
procured him a popularity — eapeually inning t ulti 
vated women-such as no pmt of (1 ru. my lias 
enjoyed since the flijs <n l hhmd 

GEIGER, Apha, raw, rabbi in Brt sliu w is hom 
atFranknirt on tlu. M uni, May 21, 1810 Vecordmg 
to old rabbinical prictai, hn ti trlieis who his 
father and elder broth, i, till In run 1ml tlu igt ot 
eleven. Aft, r tint, having its i n< d a imm ligulir 
education for Bonn yetrs, In wtnt in 1820, to tlu 
university of Hfuhlbtrg, uni ■ lmrtly iff, rw uds to 
that of Bonn. While uigngol tin re m tin study of 
philosophy and of tin Out ntal 1 imnugt a, h< g un< d 
a prize for an essay outlie J,wish sourua ot tin 
Koran, whuh ot a later jxnod npjxarod m punt 
under the title, HTw hut Moluimninl nun dr in Juden- 
(hum avfgenomnun t (Bonn, 1813) lu Nov, mix r 
1832, he was called as rabbi to Wit sbadt n, ami 
there, under the* impulse to the srnntiiic study of 
Jndiuam which proeied'xl from Bulm, In devofttl 
himself zealously to I email theology, osjx < tally in 
its relation to j>ractieal hie In 1835 he jointd with 
•eVeral able men m t tilting the dntnrhnft fur 
' JMinche Thedogte The spint of inquiry, how ova, 

‘ with which he discussed prevalent ojumons anti 
't n sagtw , brought him into collision with tho eon 
» Mrwative Jews, especially after 1838, wlun be 
became assessor of the rabbinate at Breslau , but 
. .the great majority of c ducat, d men in the sect con 
tinned attached to him. It was he who gave the 
'fllBt impulse to the oelebiateel assemblies of the 
Irabbu, three of wluch have lx*en h, Id since 1844 at 
' Brunswick, Frankfurt on the Maine, and Breslau 
the seexmd of these he was vice president, and 
presi d ent at the third. Though G thus took an 
utfhw I*** in the reform movement, he could not 
... ., • ' historical point oi view, which made 

j to break entirely with the past, sad 
hefr&md * soil to he preacher to the 


tajd numerous . 

periodical, G. published ectoalittoimd tlalipMIt- i 1 
which are distinguished by thorettritooMl m/JIwi®- y 

f ation and many-sided learning. Among 1 
o mentioned the Mdo Chcfnmim (Berlin, 1810 
Joseph Salomo del Medigo, ana tho litittfaesm 
(Berlin, 1847), on tho exegefacal school of North<n#'V*‘ 
France His /,</» und Lenehueh our Sprrieht «#„ 
Mill'llnn (1843) also is irf great value to the Oriental s 
philologist In 1850 appealed the first num&jlfu’ 
of Si a du n on Moses He n M aimon , and m 1861, 
a tiiinsketum of the Jhvnn of the Cantdum Abtt'P 1 
If ammi liida ha Lett, firtmnpamud hv a biography 1 
ot tin pmt ami explanatory r,mirks. Besides' 
sonic spu miens of Jewish medieval apologetics, 
tontuhntid to I trial am Fa Jalirlntth in 1851—1859, 

() li.n mort lect utly juiblisheA a work on the 
oi igm il tt \1, and tin ti mslatious of the Bible in 
tin ir dt pi nth m t on tin development of Judaism 
(l i st hi ill und I'iIh t hrtzunijrn (ter /libel »» i hrtr \ 
AhliuiuiujUd nm do hi urn a Kntunckdung d«* 
Judnitliiimi, lln sl.ui, 1857) 

GEILFK VON KAIHRHSBL1M5, Jonvtm, a 
I urn nit jmljiit oi iloi of (iiimiiiv, was bora at 
N li ill han't! n, Itdli M mil 3455, si u died at Freiburg 
and It.Lsi I, win it lit obtaimd lus degree of DO ; 
uni in 1178 lx t une’pi! nclm m tin cathedral of 
Sti eslmig, whtit ho die el, 10th Mirch 1510 G 
i inks niiiung tlu must le lined and original men of 
lus agi His si imons usually oomjumed in Latin 
and dth\mil in (hriu hi, are maikod bv gre'at 
t lorpu m o md cum stiu ss, nor do tin y disdain the 
nds of wit, sutasm, and ndieuh Vivid pictures 
ot lift, warmth ot It i ling, and a bold, even rough 
molality art then It iwlmg elmrat tcristics In fact, 

(1 otfiieul /( il often urged him to a pungency of 
sitirc hardly in keeping w'ltli modern views of the 
dignity of tin pulpit, but quite imigruous with 
tin tast‘ of hm own igi ills stylo is vigorous, 
fie,, inti buly, and m many rtsplits ho may lie 
rtgardtd as a suit ot pitdnissoi of Abraham a 
.Smi t»(Mai i Of bm writings, wlinli have now 
htitinii itiv in,, m iy 1« inmtiomil Narrennihijf 
(La Stiash 1511, (or by I’nnli 1520), comprismg ; 
fli m mums on Sbistnn IJiaiult’s (t) v ) Narren- 
u/iif Dm Inn/ S hut (Strisb 1510) , Her Seilen 
Huiarlnm (Sti e,h 1510) Jim Siltijl dir Pdnilnia 
mid liimnmiluiui (Augih 1511), Dun lluch Oran 
IIIIIfj, I (Mrisl) 1511), Chi title hr Ddijernflmft zum 
LidiiJiii I nlnlmid (Ikis, 1, 1512), Dun Fratn/ehenbuch 
(Strash 1515), ,nd Dun lliuh Inn fiuiutrn den 
Miimln (Strish 1518) ( omparo Ammon's O Von 

Kamtrthtrtfs Lehm, Di/neii mid Prrdir/ten (Erl 
1826) and Mink’s fuh (I 1 on Kamnnherq Hein 
Mnn unit Smu Srhnjten in rttur AunuulU (3vols, 
Fkl 1829) 

GEJKK, I lilt (>i «1 Ar, out of the most distin- . 
giuulu d limfori ms of iSw< ileu, was hom at Jlansattor, 
m tin Kwiflisli lm of Wimiland, in 1783 He 
was sent at tlu ag< of 16, to tlu university of 
l jisala, and in 1803 hi ivmpttfd sinceBsfully for i 
tin jiri/t whieh was that year awarded by the i 
Acatl'my of blotkholm for the best essay on the i 
life and charv t. r of the great Swedish admini¬ 
strator, ht* n Sturc 'I’his w as the turning point of ' 
hm life, for from this period he began to devote'’ 
lnmse It w ith zealous industry to the study of the ^ 
history of his nativ, country His assiduity 
rewanlrd by lus *)vcdy nomination to a ‘pint to 
the Chamber of the Xational Archives, ut Jjflpr 
he was elected assistant to Faut, the 
history in tlie university of Upsala, wwi tn 
the death of the latter, he ntcceqdqd to 
G’s early lectures were listened W, 
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profoundest interest, both by bis student* end the Syracuse itself fell into hi* hands, sod was wwu&ade 
public at lorn, who crowded to hi* lecture-room; his principal residence, G, Mag committed tbthe 
but at a subsequent period of hi* teaching, has government of his brother Hiero. After many vims- 
popularaty diminished in proportion to the increased mtudes during the Carthaginian wars Ui Sicily, it 
profundity of lus views , while the suspicion th.it ultimately fell into decay Its ruin was completed 
he harboured sceptical notions m regard to the by i’hmtias, tyrant of Agngentuxn, who, a little 
Tnmty, brought him into disfavour with a ceitim before 2SO n o , removed the inhabitants to a town 
portion of the community The sc suspicions 1* d to in tlio neighbourhood, which he had founded, and to 
hut denunciation to the university authorities lmt vvhult he gave his own name. Its site is generally 
the examination to whuh tin <hirg«s igainst him tu lined to be oceupud by Terra Nova, at the month 
gave rise terminated in Ins uquittil, vrul wen of tin mei now known as Fiume di Terranova. 
tvtn followed by the offi r <1 11 bishontn, win h , ,,r .rp, rrvfiny f r T Q ^ T T cei nw.r , 

howevoi ho deeWd G a sj.b J nTJltt 


to the ‘ Gothu ’ se In I f>l ]n trv, win h iw i its , 
origin to ‘ tin Six » tv < f tin <> tbs win li Hi y m I l " ( 

sever il of thui fi u lids i st il h hr 1 us < ul\ i IMP ' j 

when tiny bioigjit < ut in i nm u with i( i .j 1 
migft/im r ntith d tin limit mwhi li Inst q | ir 1 ^ 

mveialofCi s in st po ins md innii^iOi i ] 1 In ( j 
tions of merit tin tally < ml s if i n i i / it /1 / j 
(licit is it tlic vain i I ( s hist mi d w its hi ( ^ 

nnfoltnnatc Iv dll n if f m| 1 mv < m t th v ist * ' 

midiitiikimrs wIni li In plum il I lm I i mil in i J 1 
of the hi in Ihl' » Hu 1 / j ill! n 1 of Sw (1 ii, 
vvhull win to inn imbri l tin In I u ft Ins ^ ^ 

nativi o mnti> fi un tnvtiui il a^tx t> tb jiks lit j 

turn, In limslud lilv tin in1 1 < Imtiiv \ hum ,, , 

His nr\t „ie il w ill 'utii’il i I til I Ih I i / win h f y 

vvnsmtfiiii I to (nm w if (In ms it I m p m 
lustoiiis tdibdby I o ml l kill w i n >t < lined ! 1 ! 

beyond tin di ith of (^ueen l Un tin i y t m in 111 

pit to is tin v ill r tins u iks I nl, mini hi I 

most V tillable eentlibuti list Swi lish In 1 1 \ Il 
G was intiusbd tin 1 1 k ot \ uiuiiin • mli lit in j j 
the pivptrs wliuli (Mist mis 111 hid I pi ith I 
to tut mm unity it I psi! i with tin Htipiilali n 
that tiny vvtie not to lx opimd t i IPtv y irx < lr i 

ttltci his iluitll III fllllllliHllt ol hli ehllgi <. il\ li 

arranged Uusi ji ijxis in a w il, win h ipj u I in N tr 

IStI lindil thi titli of ( ml if Ill's /’ /1 w i r 1 1 °' t ' k 

1'appt>, md whuh fi un tin vv irthliss n ituit of (, 

the eontuits rhsippoiutid tin i vpi i tatn ns ot tin 
mtiou who hid lxm ltd tv h pi tint ilirir puli l( i„| 
lication would reveal si itt smits it mipoitiim , 11K i 
Dunng tin list tin ymis of lux lib t. took m 


• 1 , w/ thox wlm li ynl l glutf n (or ordinary gelaUpc) 
' U 1 ^ in 1 t Ik i w lm li y ul l < h m lime 
' ' VTo I Gluten is obtun d by moie or Jess prolonged 
^ l .| . I ding \ ith vv iti r frim tin orginii matter of bone 

. 1 1 1 f Hli i if I itmy) fnm trillions, skin, cellular 

j || ti sin, wliti lit n us tissue tiie air bladder and 

1 J ' yy 11 i d v f (ishi s i ill » li t hartshorn &o , while 

w iks he ii Inin i simil nlv oht un 1 trimi the permanent 
1 th' i ist ' " 1 d l - 1 fiem h mi c irtil igi lx fore ossification, 

i liistin i ** m 1 n bonib mite i s turn mis A.e 

f Sw it n ^ 1 bit n n honeliiue apix irs to exist a* 

I ^ v h in tlx inimilb , but is in ill iuses the result 

i In, nt ^ tin i ii 1 ngi il i nm of boiling water ou the 

1 11 tl \< nun il ln.su I’umy s analyses (see his 

* ' ,, "l 1 ’ ( h"' 11 l u toll lis in the Ann drChvm 

" 1 if I lli i/\ lsi r > nl vhn p "1) rIrw that osseme 

i >l ( unril " 1 111 11 "’’b i-hite ii wlueli it yields, and 

t ni luitlur tint tin iminnt of gluten is jireusely tho 
i" x mu vsthiitifUli essiint w hie h yie Ills it 
j' ^ j' ( Ih f 11 wing tibk exhibits tin e imposition Of 

■i 1 "'litin' " 1,1 1 *1“ 11 u \ i 1 led by it is uctuuuued 

„ i ly I i un m l toil f eh n linn is eh temuued by 
1 " 1 Mull 1 
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(iluton whin ]xihctlv tnin and dry, is a tough, 
mshuint, ni ulv solouiless substance*, devoid of 


thev eontuits itisippoiutut tlic e xpn title ns ot tin timsbuint, ni ulv colouilesx substance*, devoid of 
nctioii who li ul Ixcn led tv h pi tint their pub ulmn imltiste It swi 11s w hen plated m cold water, 
lication would reveal si itt smits it mipoitiim mid loses its triiisliicenty , but in boding Water at 
During the list tin yenis of bis life <i texik m dissihes nnel tornis a visael fluid, which on cooling 
active part in polities 1 ut dthmiji Ins jnlitu el puns a jtlly V watery solution coutauung only 
waitings possess gie it mint, th. any virsitili'y i ,, (1 UIlt 0 f gluten, gelatinises on cooling Th& 
of Ins powcis dnerteil him trim ipplvin* them prvjxity is ele stioyed both by veij prolonged boiling 
methodic ally to the cvmpbte e 1 vlvoiation of my nll f l n the acti in ot concentrated acctio aeaef 
one groat obj« ct U w is km wn t v his • mntnmi n <,i u t< n ix insoluble in alcohol aud m ether 


as a innsunu end c imposei it no me m older lie 
lived on terms ot funnily intni'uisi with Br 
nadotto, and lus nuincrons letti rs to tin king h mi 
part evf the Stimlath Sknftri eu cvlleitivu wviks 


solution ei gluten is nbnndantlvpreeipitated by 
soluti vns ot conosive sublimate and of bichloride Ot 
plitumm, is well as by mfusievn of galls, of which 
the aetiie piinciple is tannin or tannic acid (the 


whiih have bun pnldishexl sum lus dt ith by lux I turns l«_ing sjnouymons) Tannic acid produces, 
son, who has appcndul ti this edition wlm h was , twu ln N ,. r% dJnte solutions, a copious yellow or 
completed in hVi I, in lute testing b ogi iphie^l ski tcli l ul (f t( i, 1uri J precipitate of tannato of gluten. The 
of has ebstanguishod father U die el in 1M, gilatigi nous tissues unite in a similar manner With 

GEL A, in ancient tmios, a very important town, 1 1 mnin they extract it from its watery solutions, 
on the southern coast of Sicily, ou the mcr of tin j and torm compounds w ith it which resist the aotioU 
same name It was foundext by a Rhodian and | ol putre faction It is thus that hides are converted 
Cretan colony, 690 if Its rapid prosperity may I into lx other (q v ) The tests which we have msn- 
fve inferred from the circumstance, that as early as turned also precipitate albumen, but gluten may be 
the year 582 B C, Agngentum was founded by a distinguished from albumen by its not being threrWtt 
colony frot&Gela. After Oleander had madehimsolf down (us is the case with albumen) by the addifiUK 
tyrant in the year 505 b e, the colony reached its j ot ferro cyanide of potassium together witfc a fiUls 
highest pitch of power under hw brother Hippocrates, i acetic aud The gelatmismg property also serves 

Who subdued almost the whole of Sicily, with the i tu distinguish gluten when it amounts to 1 pet emk 
exception of Syracuse. Gelem, the auooessor ot Hip* or more of the solution. t 


Tvouratee, punned the same career of conquest, and | On expeAure to the atmosphere, gUtta}JbebOfnw 

a 'Xh 


OSLATIOKNOtfS TISSTma-QELATOTR' 


witn the mineral acids or with alkalies, it In a weak solution of caustic soda n»( a nr* 
Glyoopine (q^ v )—known also as glycine, ten days, the solution being k^jjt moderately 


or products 


and sugar of gelatine—Leucine (q \ j, and by means of steam 

J_.1?.t. . . s 


on this prooess flf? 


dilution lias, been suIIk lently carried ou, tbo pfaoftt 


Isinglass, wluch is prepared from tbo nir bladder of skm are then removed into an air tight GhoinbfflP 
of the sturgeon, 4c, when 1 Killed with watei, fur lnitd with luuent, and hero they aro kept for A 
nishes gluten in a ntaile pure state Line and time,ditemum d molding fo the skill of tho ituum- 
mao are two wtll known forms of impure gluUn or lot tun i nud the kind of matt 1 ml employed, at a 
gelatine. tempi iitim ni F Tin \ ur< m xt transferred 

Ohondnne re wimbles gluten in its pin sit al pro font oh mg i\ limli is supplied with an abundance 
portae*, and especially m its pi opt rtv of gtlatimsmg j of < h m told w tt, r nud iitei wards are placed stilt 
It differs, howevt r, slightly fiom it in (lit rim al witm initlui t li imlit r lint d with wood, w which 
Composition (see the abu\< table),and m its btli mom tiny ut< bit nlu.it ami piiutmd by exposure to tbs 
towards reagents Koi instanti, antic and ilum, fimus «»f binning milphur tiny next recavo their 


potties, and especially in its pi opt rtv of gtlatimsing 
It differs, howexff, slightly fiom it in (lit nm al 


It differs, howexfr, s 
Composition (see the alx 


,and in its lull i\ lorn 


towards reagents Koi instanti, antic and ilum, fuims ,,f burning' sulphur tiny next reci ive them 
and the ordiuaiy nittallu silt-, of mIiu, rojipo, find w islniig with told watn, winch itmoves the 


lead, to, which piodim, no ippmut iJbit on i 
solution of gluten, tlnow down a prtupdate fnmi i 


sulphui nw in id '1 In in \t ojm i ition is to squeeze 
tin in us di y is poxsihlt and liunsfei them to tbo 


solution of (houdrme, wliih, on tlu otlm h mil, i gi 1 ilnusing pots, whn li m laigo tarthen vessels, 


corrosne snbliuiati, wlm b )ui i ipd di s glutiu fn ih, I imlosul m wo Inn is<x,inidt alt am tight Water 
meiely indui i s i turbidity m i solution i f iluu dr im , i, pmml m with tin puns and Kept at a high 
We do not Know muih m, lrilmg tin pin *u >1 igu al ’ li uq 11 dun In nn ms ot tho sham m tho cases 


relitions of fliist snhstum (>lnnn (m u lin„ to 
Stherci) iibu ilh exists m tin pim of tin mIhh, 
but m no mini pirl of tin In dtln miiml body it 
is sometimes loun 1 m tlu Id md in i ixi * ot li n k \ 
thtfiim.i, in pus, anil in tin i xpn , il pun 1 m 
cerous tumours ( liourliini h is 1 1 u f mid in | ns 
The ffclatigenoiH tissms imk 1 w in tin s d< ot 
orgaiiisation iiidtliiu usis m inn ist mtinh <1 i 
physical diu utu 1 bus tiny 1 uni stionj |i nuts 
ofcmmeitum for inn ihsttlu bn Ions) tli y nn 1 
late shoiksby tlmr 11 isli ity pin i utilises), tin y 
protect tho body irom l ipul clungis of t inyti i 
turn bytluir bul iiniilm tuiL. )i wn (tli skin) n 1 
they aie ot smut tin mgli thm tnu pinn y (tin 
cornea) 

GELATIKF, in'I'd hnology Hnxtirm althou,h 
usually ajiplitil to illy mu xnuty ot tbo mil 
stance, obtained by ibssnhing tin solubb joituu 


mu i nm liu tlu p >t 

by this mi ms tlu „ililmi in quite dissolved out 
if tin skin, md is fitifliiu il oil whilst still hot, it l* 
joiind iid m thin liyiis, wliuh as anon as they 
u idluiiidly (i i Ud md i niutolulidt<1, are cut 
ml i in ill pi dis iisudly oblong nud lnd on nets, 
sin tdiid h ii/ml illy to «li v 'liu ei osh mat kings 
olMiiiddi in tlu pi ill x of gel at mi in tlu shops, 
an liu mink i li It by tlu nu slim ot tlu nits 

Sn I In i pi « i "s, mtroibuid by Ml Swmubnme, 
ion ists m tii iLmg puns of i df skin by water 
dun without tlu l kU mlmdplnu jnniiHHia, the 
I >n c i i, iltu siiiq li wishing bung lumsfinid at 
i nu t > tlu pots to In ait id ujiim by tbo Bteam, 
undoubt illy this is tlu puli t but the e\pi usi of 
pn piling it pi< vints ith gt in i il usi Inferior 
l< I it m is mill In m bonis md otlui parts of 
rnimds md d w is slip illy m Hum lit uitllonty, 
flip m i n i h tli (niinuiiu ini m In i of tats which 


of tho gelatinous tissuis ol mini ils in Mitlii li «s j to d 111 • ‘ ,IK tli uiunuiiu iiniiiln i of lilts wlitcu 
properly’la longs ilso to Isjmia'-h oultiiti whuhl 111 <n on >n dly I* ill* < I mflu Htviirs md alialtoir., 
are modifications il tin si.nn nutunil \igitdd j dtu hung diiuiM l ot (lull skins, winch are 
icily is also analogous, anil will In nimtiuu I mule r , 1 ' llv 1 hit < Inu f m [ <>«,>■ oi d) usd by tho 
tins head lg I dm mikux I In si inritnuils iri placed in 

Gelatine and glue signify the iiuh "i 1 pun l ( igisotwn , whuh in pi m d in st< im tight boxes, 
and carefully prepared plly of nimmuhau ininnlK, > "bin tli \ in^ Milniittul to tin limit tt< tlon of 
but the term isingdass is only nj plied to gutun sti am ol il J t I , but d a low jni ssuni, mil cold 
gelatinous parts of lishi s, whn h fiom (bur am ting w ilu, suppln d by molliu pipi through tin. upjxsr 
richness in gelatine, an usually mirily driul and l 111 * 1,1 *hi hox, dlowtd to How sloxvly anil 
used Without am other pupal ltmn thin tint of , J M rt ol it< tin on, h tin umtuitH of tin line, the 
minute division for tho purpose tif lacditalmg then " lU i mil u mini "d iti un iIihuiuI to tin bottom 
ACtiozs. ihu^ui wilh gditiiu, uul an drawn ou by a stop 

Gslaitke (preipu) is pieparcd for conunerual I <(,< k 1'1 1( <d then fu tlu purpose ^ 


purposes from a x am tv of atnirnl substimesi, but I hi liuuh m umf letunrs mrccid bitter Ilian 
chiefly from the softer paits of the holes ot mui >>ny • tin in in il iiifym, tins, iiifumr g<latims, and 
calves and th» skins of Bhei p, sui li ns tin thin the y rmlv ni iki any otlu r« t In y run thur (dates 


Krrbon which covers tlu billy, the caw, k 
tom bones and other parts of animals 


nut viry thin, wliuh guts limn grcntir traus- 
jiiniuy md n|ipuent fiudoin from lokmrj and 


Due of the best, if rnt tne lust ot tin xarutiis they cm in flum with most brilliant colours, and 

r ituie manufactured ui Great Jin tain, is that frirm '"y llw r " J hd sin. ts, tempting tho eye 
by Messrs Cox of Coign, near i/lmburgh, "dh an ipjs irani > ol jcicnt dclurny and purity, 
bach is remarkable for its great punty arid which would it one* iliBaiqiear if the uial*nal wcw 
rangUi, or gelatimsing pows r, ttiey c all it ‘ spark made uji into tin tlncktr putts of tho Bntudi 
liug’ gelatine from its beautiful bright transparency, inaiiut ictiuen . 

ana its punBcation is effected by certain processes ^ h> puniv of gelatine may lie very easily tasted j 


purification is effected by certain processes 


.Another 

burgh (] 


preparation, made by Mr Mackay of Ldui- colour!* Roiution, trof* irorn smell, wiv u ma<16 
s> hannaceutical chemist), is deserving of impure matt rials, it will give on a very ORr*"" 
nention, aa it is prepared with the greatest odour, and have n yellow gluey cc iastei 


special mention, aa it is prepared with the greatest odour, ana nave a yellow gluey consists 
ewe from calves’-foct, and is especially adapted for manufacture roqmres such careful 

invalids- It is made on a limited scale, and only for of material and such nice and cleanly mat 
a%# lets»»a chemists. to mature a good marketable character y a 



GELATTNR 


<K 1 


anxious for purity should avoid, all artificially 
coloured varieties, however temptingly got up, 
unless they are required for merely decorative 
purpose* and not for food For the value of gelatine 
as mod, see Diet 

Isinglass (supposed to bt derived from the 
German Hauxnmaxe, bUdihr of the atuigcon) 
idle Jch&yorolla (itklhvx a fish , holla, glut) of 
the classical and scientific writers, was foroicilj 
obtained only from thi common sturgeon (cn n/>ni mi 
sturio), and consisted < £ tin dried air hi uMi i < t 
the animal The nuumtus < f inodim (ommern 
have, however, ltd to tin ditinvirj tint tin sun 
part in many other fisht s foims good ninja-t 
and niatcad of Russia as fmm rh Ik mg dm st 
the only piodunug < mutrv wi h vm ms In 

J piantitus fiom South \iiuim linilly imj irt 1 
rom Maranlum mi mi fr<m the ] it Julies th 
Hudson’s Hay I < rritoiy \tu \ * i k mil nun 
to Brofewir Owen tilling the ittiuti 11 i th 
Canadian ( ommissiom rs if tin 1 xlwlwtini tl 1 H", 1 
to tin subject, it is now hr ueJit n < muhribl 
quantities and of i vet Unit ijiuhtv from ( mail 
wbtio it is likt Iy to piovt i souru of juohtilli 
industry 

'I ho eomnureiil virittus of this matt ml art 
numerous ami a thoiough 1 iiuwhd„i t i th m < m 
only In ohtmud 1 \ toiisidttaltlt persond i quunt 
ante with them, third >ri thin mrnis only au 
givi n, with tliosi of th produi ing animals 


Russia- 
Li iig Stni lit l i il ' 


lit qu lilt | 

I I 


Short Stnpit l itiliurli 1 

Hook 1 itrlm cli, Ini , 

, id I 

Thin lest Patriarch J't | 

Beluga, I't 

21 

Tht brown « lit 1 nml i need 
cn In c tiled I’ll kin /i 
Slsano, leaf 

Kroski, or hioaki, ! 


baraote;, k it, 


W riualltr 
Jt 


Ace ) cio-ct f ul tensta ltn 


\.c pcnier II no 


Si! iru« < lam 


Siberian I uric, 

Soitii A 'tutu a 
Brazilian, ] I pi, 

T amp 

Honcj comb, 

East Taenia 
Eaat Indi in 1 nr*c, 
i 11 if. 

North Amkhi a - 
Hudson i Uni Purac, 

I» w Voik. Ribbon, 
Canadian, leal, 


Ac Ipinatr Slum •) 


f 1 1 billy 
| 1 in 11 a 


1 III 11 Kills 
I r b i! Ij n 
Mlutui 


apccica i f 


bill! n 
l lint mu 


ai ccicb of 


\cclpcnacr 

(, l lua Mcilncci it 

Accl) n»cr St m i 


Besides these now well Known it mracrml varulus 
others arc ot casion illy met w ith as tin Vanilla in 
thm cahts, the Para which is the mist rrmirk 
able of all, rostrabling grajus of a uddish brown 
colour, growing from a straight thick stun, this, 
are the dried ova of the Sm/ix 0170 s, a large hah 
common in the mouths ot the \mo/on An lnfirtoi 
kind is also made of < od sounds mid sole skins 
sufficiently good, however, to be used in lining beer 
and other liquids. 

One of the qnalitus ot gelatine is its power to 
form chemical combinations with certain organic 
nutters, Cience, when it is mixed and dissolved 
-^in a fluid containing such matters, it combines, 
and the compound is pret lpitated. It would appear 

’ So ailed from the bUdtltir being porpoeely best into the 
form of » »UpU in drying. * 


that thm combination, however, 14 ti t h ead SI # an 
its arrangement, and that the crosaing thread* form, 
a fine not work through the fluid, which, in fall 
mg, carries down all iK-ing substances, which, by 
their presence, render the liquid cloudy, hence 
its great value in clarifying beer and other liquids 
1 or this reason isinglass, which has been found 
tht best gelatine, for the purpose, in very hugely 
c msumed by brewers , 

Isinglass strictly speaking, is not gelatine, but its 
111I1 v due is from the cxi issive pioportion of gela- 
tint In id 111 the tissues of the organ which yields 
| il gnat!} mhaniid by the east with which it ua 
ibsti u ti (l from tin mi mbrane when compared with 
11lit t ni)>luat(il prttiss ntttssiry for separating 
ul pit living tht tt lutiiu nom the skins, die, or 
1 1 tin 1 immils Win 11 sipaiatid however, thq 
sul stint is at ilititi U 111 complEitHin, and, if pure, 
in untlutint uish il h in mi ich other 

J5i suit's tin sutut im s mention! tl as yielding 
^ilitnii ftrimrly liaitsh rn shavings were used, 
an I iv iv tin mm's and saw ilu t ire still em- 
jli}i i 1 th how tv 1 1 lui fly 1 ir ilu ti tu pm poses 
1 r inv this iml v 111 us kin Is tf animal food 
u v ilut il loi tin jinn Unit if gel itine they 
1 ntun is the I iv. ] 111 ^ md 1 < hi ill Mei (species 
il (1 litliimi) slinks tins iuh maws, rpy sknis, 

1 It (hint hid rhimitrts lnlt md the softer 
j arts all 1 twin h luxunts imon st the <. hiuese, 

r ipvm « Smut si lalays Ac J urtle slidjs, or 

tin ujprr ml lont parts tf th» shield (taiapaee 
iml ) 1 1 Im) 1 (institute tin lalhpnsh and callipee 
1 1 f tin i pi nrt in t orm in tin li in Is of the expc- 
rumt 1 took 1 nth gelatine 11 s souj The fleshy 
parts of tin tmtl t ihts h ad and feet and many 
otlur things nn^ht In iminmatt 1 as valuable, 
thiiflj in 1 ns pit in i <f tlnir ri liuewt in thm 
mat ml 

(tiirdifT is nlv fi ni 1 1 itm in the cart taken 
in its mvinif u tun 11 1 in tin silittmn 1 f till mate 
mis 1mm vvhnli it is madi ilmost eviry animal 
substan < will vitld it htint ill kinds of animal 
nfus finis tin 11 w i\ 1 1 th glut makers’ boilers. 

\t w rtln 1 ss thi 1111 ] ossibihty of prisirvirg, for 
inv length of turn flu in itt 11 ih required for this 
niinufi tun rtniltis it ntitssiry to adopt some 
systim m (loismg iml preserving them, until 
sulbiiiut ijuanfitns an cillittul, without fermen 
tition 01 tin unpositi 11 Ifin e the lefuse of tfui 
lnrns c nsistirig if the clippings of hides, hoofs, 
tu iid tail puns if ov, calf, and sheep are 
prifmid 1 1 cause tht v can be dressed with lime, 
which rimovts tin liur mil acts as an antiseptic 
tor this purpose tiny arc plated in tanks With 
quiakhmt and watt t for two or three woeka, during 
which tin linn is scvual times renewed, and the 1 
pn cts fit t|ut 11 th tunud over They are afterwards 
waslu 1 ami dritd anil arc naily tor use by the 
glut mvktr who usually gives them another Blight 
linn dressing and stibsi quentl} washes them, toy 
an afterwards exposed to the action of the air 
for a turn to neutralise the caustic lime. When 
will tlrimtd, to pieces arc placed in flat bottomed 
ct ppir knit rs, whuli hiua jiertoi ited false bottom 
placed a little distance above the true one, to prp- 
suit the burning of the materials, and which have 
been supplied with ram or other soft water up |o 
two thirds the depth of the lioilcr. the pieces being 
pile 1 up to some height above the top of the Open 
boiler The whole is kept at a gentle boding tqft 
until all the gelatinous part has dissolved out IStt 
the mass of material has sunk down intoibqfluid. 
The boding is sustained until, by repeals^ towkl 
of small quantities, the operator knows top fluid, 
is of the right consistency, when ti » awm# Ajff 
carefully into the congealing 

' V . .... 



addedto the residue left behind in 
*Bd4»e proms is repeated, 
paling boxes are'of wood, and are nearly 


square, being ahghtly narrower at the bottom than 
the top ; they are filled to tbe brim, and when their 
contents are sufficiently solidified, the glue, with a 
little management, turns out in the form of a cube, 
which is ent into thin slim by a, wire in the some 
maimer as soap, and these larger slices are sub 
divided into smaller cakes by a wet knife Frames, 
With nets stretched upon them, .ire provided ior 
drying the cakes upon , and these frames, when 
covered with the caki s of glue, are adjusted one 
over another at a little distance apart, Mipjiorted 
between four uprights, and if in tliu open air, 
, Covered over with little wooden roofs, the whole 
being arranged so that tin an can lino free access 
to facilitate (hying ’this prods'" is in iumous one 
to the manufacture!, as the changes of the wcvther 
have great and often completely destructive clfcets 
upon glue m this st ite , •cud in tins couutry only 
tnc spring anil the autumn c in be n lie el upon w llh 
any satiglartmn Generally, alter the o]xn air 
drying, the glue is taken to die me i>k>iuh lit ate d 
slightly, where it lindens ufleituuly, but it is 
not yet hnedu d , the tikis at this stige ha\e a 
dull, uusightly look, to linuely wluili the v uc 
dippetl into colei water, or an wetted with a tnush 
dipped ill hot watir, end it due el, this wetting 
giving tlio cakes a blight varnished ippiaianei 
Great Britain does not‘V el tu the ill mill n tore of 
glue, and Hntihli workmen usually pie ft i the eluk 
variety Very superior glue is made by the Dutch 
and Germans, by whom the light anil more e are 
fully nude varieties aie most prized, the adhesive 
qualities being lessoned exactly in pioportnm ie> 
the impurities present m the material 

Besides its uso in joineiy, cabinet making, and 
sumlai operations, glue) is used by paperflnake rs 
and in dressing silks, mil fen these last twei 
purposes fine light coloured kinds in thin eakes 
arc mode Large ejiiintities »ie* onphiyce] also by 
paper-hangers anel (ethers feu si/in* walls in the 
State 'Calleel si zr, wluib is the glue simply gill 
tunned after boiling in the lust pi me is V eery 
tine anel pure white *e-e is mule by the bonnet 
makers of Bedfordshire an<l nthei jel tee s of tin 
skins of cakes’ head, c n\ and th unehi ]»ut of 
the neck and holly' this is use el tor stitleimig 
Straw, cotton, horse hair, and oilier pi uts Jen 
making bonnets anel hats 

VbqICTabik JFIlv, whn h is nnalogejus to animal 
gelatine, w obtained large ly from some fuuts, but 
never in a pure state , it is only of <dne iu pre 
■ur ging such pirls of the fruit for eiilmiry pur 
poses , but sever'el of tin seawieels ynId a 1 irge 
quantity of very pure jelly, which, in some install! e s, 
IS applied to important puijxises thus, the jelly 
Of fueua eptnomn, the agar igar, or a gal ag cl, 
abundant on the shores of the cash m seas, is 
used by the East Indians, Oingale se, and Chinese for 
dressing their silks, the t hmese also ingeniously 
form thin films of the jelly over a framework of 
bamboo, and thus make small window i for their 
bottBSa. This, anel another Gracillana Itehemndct, 
are formed into a thick jelly, with sugar and other 
materials, and eaten as a delicacy , and both are* 
supposed to supply the mate rial for those wonder 
tu birds’-nests, winch constitute the most costly 
luxury known to the art of cooking Another 
4 jelly-yielding sea-weed is found on our own shores, 
ualiea the Irish Moss or Camgeon (Ckondrut 
Critpttt), which jm often made into jellies ior invalids, 
J ft the plant itself, on account of its richness in 
BUtteml, is very extensively employed ® feeding 


GBXDEIULAKI), * Stfei SB - pi, 
situated beWwi£tbe Zindw&s.oh 
west, and the Prussian dominion* Ob 
east. It has an area of 1948 stputti 
m 1860 a jiopnlatian of 465,490, it - T 
ehiefly by tlio Yssel, the Rhine, the Waal, . 

Maas The surface is in general flat, but «wihb{ 
wind from Arnheim, the capital, and oVfat 
whole of the north west portion of the province, ' 
stretch sandv hills, frequently covered With bushs#.' 
The cliniiti is healthy, and the* soil, on the whole!' 
good, though much of it is still in heath and, 
marsh Along the river valleys a neh loamy soil 
is fouiiel \gnouUuio is moxcoutccl witli great 
hucoess Whtst, rye, buckwheat, tobacco, &C, aw 
abuuelantly produced Among the manufactures, 
jiapei and luithei ire the jirme'ipal Chief towns, 
Andieuu, Munigutn, unel Zutphen 

GKEl'DllTM, a genus of Alger (seaweeds), of 
the suborder Viuimuirm, some of the ajHicit'S of 
whie h ire believe el to aftord the* material used by 
let tain BjHiies nl swallow in budding tlio ediblo 
nests so much pu'ed bytho Chinese Bee Nksts, 
LninU' hevenl sjiuies of gclutmni art* used as 
food in the cist lake many other sea weeds of 
this mile r, they ire ilmost eiitnely gelatinous, and 
wind boiled with condiments to give pungency 
and tlnvoiu, foun a vt'iy wholesome and agreeable 
feeoel 

Cl'LL, Sir Wm mm knight, an eminent anti 
i|uiuui and el vesical seholu, the youngeu son of 
I’liihp <b 11, Usej of Hopton, Dei by nil ne, was bom in 
1777 He w as edm ate el at ,1 esus College, Cambridge, 
win ie he er ideated as H A in 17*18,anil M A in 1804, 
aim was tor some tune u fellow of Emmanuel Col logo 
in that university Hi' devoted lies time principally 
to antii pi iriau rise are h and geogriphiial studies, 
and published the following burned and valuable 
woiks Tin fopotpaplui o] Tim/ (1801, toho), The 
fiioginplni and Anlu/udiin of I that a (1808, 4to), 
Tin 1 tun I III If of Glim (lMI), 4 to), 'The Itinerary 
of t/u JVnuti (1817, 8ve»), Alton (1817, folio), 
Tompunma, in OOmirnt ioiih upon Uu Topography , 
JJdjiifi, nnd Otnaminti «/ Tom/mi in conjunction 
with J 1’ <e indy, hsq , an mte re sting anil beautiful 
woik, whieh tost biought his name into notice,' 

(2 volh 8vo, 1817 I81‘t, see 011(1 series, 2 vol* 

Kin, 18)2) A i nrohn nl a lourtny m the Marco, 
(ISit S\(i) , 1 hr 'Topography of Home and ilt 
1 iruiiti/ (18 (1 Svo), Jtmw and di Knmrone (Map, 
18 H) In August 1814, on the el ('par tone to the 
emetine nt of <' vroline, lYmcess of Wiles, consort 
of (eiurge IV , she appoint*d hun as one* of her 
clmrribi rla ns In that capacity he attended her ; 
m various pirts of Italy, but being attuekul with 
the gout, was soon obligeil to resign lus situation, 
In 1820, he w is exerriinul as a witness at tha 
bar of tlu House of Louis dining th*> proceed¬ 
ings ag unst he i m ije sty ate r she be came queen, 
and hid re tinned to England (Subsequently, ho 
ie sided in Italy', prim ipolli at Naples, having a 
house also at Rome, where lie ex casioually took up 
Ins diode He' died at Naples, February 4, 1836, 
and was mtemd in the English burial ground of 
that city 

GE'LLERT, C'hkwtia8 I eiicurEooTT, a German 
poet and moralist, was born July 4,1716, at Hay* 

,nehen, in the Er/ge large; in Saxony, entered 
the university of Leinsic in 1734, where no devoWf, 
himself mainly to the study of theology. Aftttk 
some yean spent as a tutor, and as a (teacher fu/M 
public academy, he obtained a professorship ■ htrftwi 
same university in 1751 His lecture* on Podtsfe 

rhetonc, . 




aKLLIUS-GEJMIOTJS.- 


H» most popular writings wore hut fables and and sovereign of Syracuse. The story current In 
stories. They are marked by ease and naturalness later tunes, that one of the conditions on which he 
of manner. His spiritual odes owe their continued panted peace to the Carthaginian* was, that their 
popularity to their 4<ep piety, and to a certain human sacrifices should be auolu&sd, has probahly 
vigour and lottiness of flight not to be found in no historical foundation, but it illustrates the 
his other poems 0 is to be considered one of gonial belief in tbo humanity of bis character, 
the pioneers of modem Girmati literature fft <> died 478 l) C '1 ho people, who, contrary to his 
marks, along with others, tin tiaii-ution fiom tin , ihsire, hail erf (ted a splendid monument to bis 


dulness and pedantry ol tin previous gi m ration immoij, paid bun honours us a hero, and at a later 
of authors, to thit rich and supeiahiiniliiit lift I pi rio 1 , win n all the bri/en statues were sold tinder 
which (Joethc and Selulli i pound into th nituiul linn lion his statue was mafli an exception to the 
literature Q’s tollci tivi winks (SuntwU/u/n \\nh) i mid rul< Hi was succeeded by bis brother 
first appealed at lupin m 10 vols ()7b'> —1771) Hum 

and have passed tlirougli various editiom , the uu si Gi M v turn oltin usul to signity a precious 

recent is that published 111 the h mu atv (0 v ol Bt oiu of sm ill m/f, sui h aa may be used for setting 

1840 1841) Omipan (Jt lit it a Letxii, \y 1 V mi imp oi f ir any miiiiLii purpose of ornament, 
draper (Leip 1774), and by Homy (Amis, Lap ), ui „ uietimrs by mineralogists in a sense which 
1833) , tin > h.i\< tin mu Ivui irlnix inly aiixcd to it, for 

GE'LLIUH \\ ith, i I atm luth i win sum th< pnrposi of s.nntilu 1 1 issihcation, as the desig 
to have livid about 117- 180 ah 1 li< i xm t iliti , 11 *tn n ot m min n fa/nili/ of mint rids, generally 
tJltlier of his Imfch oi (It ith, m nol known lie jm i hir<l uiou^li 1 ) sir itch (jiurt/ insoluble in. acids, 
suppoBtd to him Ik on bom it I.onn, whin, it j intiiMbh Uloit the blow pipe without metallic 
all (vents, he ttinlW ilntoiu Subst piuill}, Jit hi tu, hut mostly bill luiut and luautiful Among 
procudni to Athens to unci igo ft thru iplftu m tin m irt unbuild h >uji of thf iimu.ru*, which, in 
philosophy On hiH r< turn to U< nu,Ju t ntt nd up ui I H puliur linguv 1 u ,n,J ^ d tmr illv known as gems 
a li £ftl ciTui, without )u\\r\u ib union ini* l»n ,u h> b 4 ohirt f »iuc l» tupi/, bciyl, cmtrtuu, 
literary pin units G t, will known woik, the \ttn tiuinnlim hj ia , Airi m A .c — and some otbei 
Nights (A»(u AllK<r), Is gun dining tin Ion j i in r miiiii ils of mlar ilm m tu , but along with 
nights ot wintu m a loiuitiy houai m 11 Vtln m* fb<«, un linked ininiiiN, nits n marsir varieties 
amt complital during tin littil v ill I f Ins liti °f tin sum spot s, w hn h an not r/fms in the 
is a col h (lion of iiuw 1111111 ous rnittii nluiiui„i 1 rdm irj scum of tin wotd us < mi ry md common 
antiquities, histmy, mil litiiatun, m AO links ot e niudum, whilst dnmond and some other precious 
which the 8 th is wilding It itntim mini slims, muih ustd is g<ms m excluded See 
extracts from (,ruk iml f dm iidhois no Ion., i Givis 

extant The woik is <h iiiluti ii un pi m m (,I M \ I{ X (<>lie mura a ( li ddi i w ord signifying 

arrangement, is tlisligun l 1 v ni hu ins mid mis c miphimn*; is th it pillion ot Un two Talmuds 
its value m indy ti m i»t m_. i tip it ly it am us win h < ntiins tin aunditinn ihseusmons, and 
kunwledgi Hn hht o I'mm/i mpi u d d It un | mi| lilu itiom ot tin Mishnah bv tho acadeimos of 
111 14(59, tin most aitu il i litum is (lid ot id. 1 destine in the oric hind md th w ol Babylon 

Oronovius (Lug Bit 17('(>> a inn h ad but , on th nth i 1 hi Bibjl nun (rtmua, more 

much less valuable out is tint < t lun t-! n Is , | i inph te is will is mem liuiel than the Palos 

Gottmgm 18J4 182 r i) (e his bun ti nisi iti 1 tin iisnu, jiosm m „ . nnuh moie lu/lily valued 

into J mlIihIi be lit leu (land 179*1) into Inn h 1\ iiuthoutv Hie hud ii diction of this latter falls 
the Abfaf do Vataul (Pins 177t>), mid (in put) I m tin middle ef tin 4th e AD, while the former 


luto Geiuiin bj Von \V iltastan (lung), 1787) 

GELD3S tyi Hit’ nt (o li mil Sincuse wwtho 
son ot Dauimums, mil was a nitm ot tin lormi t 


w is not completed till .*>00 t n ,Sco Mihhkah and 
Pa i ml ii 


son ot Dauimums, md was a nitm ot tin lormi t bLMIM (tin Twins) the tluid constellation m 
city His family w is one ot the oldest mil most the /slue mined fiom its two bnghteat stars, 
distingmshtd m thi plan (1 lunisilt iti«t, figuu a * 1 * , K brst magnitude, and Pollux, of the 

id history as one of tin ln»l> „mrds in the suno steond 

of Hippiuati« tvTiut ot tote On the death if GbMISH S, Giokcios tailed Giorgios PlJE- 
tlio latte r he i ontriM d to obt uu th supunn jhiwu'tiion and mon eommonly (tnnsics PlbtuoK, 
(491 n t ) and ibout 48.7 in In mailt lunist It w is tho list ot the Byzantine wnteis The exact 
mastci of kum use nls> whnh then lm mu lb elates if his birth and death aie uncertain, but he 
seat of bus gov eminent and to vvli ih be tiuistimd is kmwn to hive lived between 1350 and 1460 
the majority of the mhibit int ot Deli Hn. inllu . He vv is probably bom at Constantinople, hut the 
enco soon extendod itsi It on r tin halt ot >n ilv (. jgieitir jiart of his life was passed m the Pelo- 
refnstid to aid the Gixiks igiunst \oixis, m tlie\ pi nun bus He was one of the eternities sent by the 
declined to comply with his demand tint he shout l .l.rick eliurch to the council which was held at 


dechueet to comply with hm dannml tint tie shout l , l.rick eliurch to the council which was held at 
be appointed eeimmandtr iu chu t \bout tin* same I 11 acute m 1438, for the purpose of arranging a 
time, Terdlus, ruler ot Himeri m Siulv, invoked union lietween the Latin and Greek churches. Site 
the aid of the' Carthaginians against .Huron of j e< uncil, however, entirely failed in its punwse, G. 
Agngontum, who had disjvossesseel luni of his st.de | viiui more celebrated as a philosopher than an a 
G, who was in alliance with 'Union hastened to theolognu In Ins tune, the Aristotelian phlkwophy 
the assistance ot the litter, and on the same eln J ragned supreme, bat it had degenerated into a 
(according to tradition) on which tho Greeks won I mere science of words, fiom the study of which G. 
the battle of Salamts, lie gainul a complete v letorv | turntd away disgnsteel, and applied himself to Ptitoi 
over the ibvaders at Hunera. The consequence- was | Plato s philosophy so charmed him, that thence* 
an immediate treaty of peace between him and the forward he devoted himself to its propagation; and 
Carthaginians, who were i ompelled to pay all the m furtherance of this view, G, when, in Italy, 
t expenses of the war. His demenoy and the wisdom induced Cosmo de Medici to embrace it. Gcnnur* 
Of hit measures rendered him so generally beloved, example was followed fay others in HapiMMh and 
Ml 



thus school WM founded in fit* black mm cneiroHag ft: (5) 3%o 

which fl*WwM. lor newly 100 year# afterward*, wm a variety of fit* onyx, havtu * 

During file letter part of nt» life, G was enraged end rod colour# and partaculai, 
in Jntter conflict with the meet eminent ol the and vane#, by cutting down the light*?; 
Aristotelians, among whom George of Trebizond layers to the darkest Air a background i(L: 
held a high position, and betweeu him and G the hguros, a stone much«pnzed by the ancient* L 
discussion Was carried on with most unseemly aiguet of Sumo Afncanus the Elder being ■ofttlhr 
violence. G is last heard of in history in 1441. material, and the Emperor Claudius esteeming tt-i 
When wn find him in the Peloponflcsus m on official and the emerald oboie all other gums • (6) Tfe* 

capacity G ■wrote a groat number of woiks in ogilc <n arluitt % so named from a Sicilian riv‘fi , «\ 

history, philosophy, theology, An imbri.iil many lain ties, as the jaepachatos, d*n«, 

GBMMA'TION, oi GEMMIP UlOl'S GLNLll- di\«. hate- but <onf.mu.led with the jasper, oftuj 
ATION See Ru noimc uon ,ult n , a ‘ •» V ““«* h( oipmns and spiders, used. 

T , . .. . , , u In tht.mes ami a talisman by athletes 1 it W«* I 

GEMOTE. Besides tin great eoum.l of fin 0 bt mud lion. 1 gypt Gr.uc, and Asm (7) Plasm* 
nation—til. IhtoM gemot Ol is we 1 , 101 . usuilly <(I 1)l( iWms, loot of imoiald mu.li used under 
JP™ it,'a itenagemfit, (>J ' 1 —whuh . oirispoud.il ) (>Vl( , un ,,, u iu vanities wuo thcJlfo loehatu 
to the lieichfcta^c if tlic 11 inky, ami whiui, though ulJ j \ ,> tU Isurmroun varutKH ol the laaner, 
it took the place of the still more au< nut mutiugs , u ,., „ blood i. 1 y.lh.w black, mottled or 

of tlio whole nation, to whuh I , itus , his is pori.luu and .\. u blu., wir. . mploycd lor signets 

characteristic institutions of the Iiufoni. tnb.s in ,, t , u I!limill ]u „,„( ,, ro(U ied from fn.ba, 

h« day, was a represent itnc though n >t pi ill ips I }>l IH11> lll( | ( ,, j»l„, v mentions » ronmrk 

an elective body (Kuril,), s ,S >..»* m / « it an I . t j ]( ,f N.ro wishing IS ounces in this 

n p 194), tinl. wu. irnoiuht tm AnJ ^iu ns , m j pi (, mu ts, tb. p,unitin oi rtdbynemths 


various nunui mot. s or m «>ts w Inch dul n .t pmt it 


mtiijuity, wliuliw.ii pirn. ipally in use at the 


of the repits. ntitic. .hirnt.i I iu .\id.iu. I jpp, , 1 ,^, ,,f th. In man unpin aiul amongst ilia 


these is mi lustuiu ol th. maun .i m win I, Hi 
spirit ol lotahs ition Iiih ilwiys iiu.ntaiiu 1 it 


Oinnld n itioiis will, wl.n Uniat b< iliwsul (10) 
lb untiHui nhi\ supp s. .1 liovuter, by sum. to bo 


ground, and balaiu .d tli it of . i nti ills iti n im u st „ tlm ni|) jj,, t> the luby, was 

tile Irfnnim. n iti.nm ml mm jurtuuliilv m ) i ou_lit li m In.lu (,ai iiiiintm, ( art lit don, and 
England riin. wo, tin d,o. I m t <1 . . n t\ y !ll | 1J „ lin ^ |) J )„ lu/annthun oi jacinth, a 
court, which m.t twu. a y. i) ma th. hu / / , ' >( n.ivv ui i fy f tb. gui m t, win. h was used for 

which met tin iu llu haul i / ti j/ (i Hi npi 11 <) S]L |, ( s ltJ1 ( , ,|, t , (, m | thiopu and Aiabu (12) 

which nutiiuj m ,nth iml u, t xti i u hu iiy nu.t [ (l , ,, vilnth m the ancient 

mg of whuh w . lull twi . a y. u (I. hi In nun, ,i th tiu mod.ru jin intli (Hi) boveral 
gemote, oi itunl baton 1 In '. instit itn ns t x. 1 i 1. V(J1) ( UH j tlll i ,],( or mini o )./,.* an uted by 

not only cmtril d s|'twm but b d tu intiv m . .. „ „k iw tin lU<ti,iii oi bey tl.ian, supimsed 

the vliajic of imli\ ulu il . ijm . I Iu < din mm ( , )„ t tun nibv prim i(' illy doriusl from th. 
decided only with th. usstnt (f th slur. m 1 | , , d I minis it /.Imii, m tin iu ighbourb.sid of 

just as tin k.in„ w u d. p. ml it up m th it i tb . ,|,( w.ikul 1 y tom. upfs, ml dthintad by 

Witan Lapi>uil>ug by I hoipt n j, f— I tidbit kI.h M my umukibU stouts ai< told ot 


GEMS, Asnisi 'flu turn n m wln.bn i|) In l tins, m win. h li is . tily b.. n tomnl with nigravuigs 
to jewels and otln i y ilu iblt uul } u i m st ms .1 i 1 1' i j rt l • n s id by a kin ' of Babylon to 

means m orchaology < 1141 mil st ms t tin pit 1 u » I mi l I tip* w <• f . ul d . long and i m width , 

kinds, and cyen «m d! cn r t ai .1 jniti ns I 1, 1 l m I 111 .1 ul in lb tuujl. of lupitii, 10 1 ubits high, 
primitive rn.k<. win li bn. 1 11 k. t 01 w.ut 1 is .11 I t » 1 i\. f> 1, in ul. out of four uimralds , 

jewtls by th. an.unts i'vi.n, nt. 1111 h 1 mil'll ] 1 1 1 l.is muituns m 1 nu ribl . obiuiu oi 

ujron the subjut ol ui uiv. 1 f n. - il will I t n it '■1/1 111 tb. t mj 1 . ,1 lb 1 (nl« at 'Jyi. In 

necessary to nitntion tin prm ijhI foils wliufi tin liyutim lilynuth molding to Aliioil, was 
are mcntionid ly amunt mth,is, or Jiiu I, m i. ins ,1 w 1 ijm .1 gi< if linglit, m vl< of .nieiald 

found by'modern r. snare ins tobiv. bn 11 iu ’,fii Jins to u v 1 uwd In n . to ongi 111 rs to 'rtfiash’ 


engraving 


llu mjit (i ml ml 111 the .yes ot statues, an jn 


Although the prmnpil saiufics of j r aiumtimo tin li n at ( yjnuh .u.t.d to Jluimas, it wuh 
were known to th. an.unts, y.t < ung 1 tin sit m th. ung of I’. I\ rit.s, and used as a him 
absence of suent'fi. au.l clu nudW n lalyai tiny .by N t, b. hold th. liglita of tin gladiators in 
appear to hale distingumlud jutu.us, mil otln r tin <n us (11) 1 In. 15 lyl 01 Her illlax, obtun.d 
Stones, only by colour, sjantic giavity, ind dtnsiti fi m India . ut 111 nil ij« ot a In Mgond pyiamal, 
The different" nomPHclatun , too, used by .lifts 1 . id w is u,.d a* in . irl\ puni.i fir . ngrning (IS) 
authors, multiplied MViiouyms, ami . iuse.1 .onfu 'llu aimlliyst fuoii.hfc imtu Aiufci Vitraa and 
men, SO that It hits income lmiioSH.blf t, uhnlily Arm. ma Minor m f , 11 ml us. .1 for mttgli at all 
ail file stones mentioned by T)u ophiastus, J’lmy, )«n ,<b fib) J ho r>a/ plnrun of tin an nuts, sup 
SUd others. As a genual rule, the ancients did pos.d by situ, to bi la/>n In nh, came from Media, 
not engrave such precious stoma as tin diamond an 1 n pears 111 us. amongst tin I 4 Q j.tiam. and IVr- 
ruby, and sapphire, bung content with those of sians (17) llu anthnu sujpise.l to Ijo tbo ruby, 
USS h»rdn e y« and. valu. Tin pnnnpal ston.sjwui mi cngr"i d, tin byaunthus lias also hem 
HS*d by engravers wcr. ( 1 ) Ihe .am, ban, and conjc.turc.l loin, tin lilut sajiphire (18) '1 lie topaz. 
It* more transparent variety the sard, sardion 1111 top fun, ij/plud by tb. ancients to a green stone 
common use m the days of Plato (so called from | found l,v thr J ro.'Jody l. n ,m the island of Cytls, in 
Sardes in Lydia, bnt cluelly obtained from India tin Arabian Gulf and fur" sent by Philemon, fil 
Sod Babylonia) (2) The chaludony, supposed to Bcrenue, out of which also a statue of AxsinoayftUl 
b* the ancient calchedoiuon, used for seals and unde and | In ed in the so called 'gohlej tempin' ten 1 
reliefs, of vduefa two kinds haye Ixsen found (d) Ptolemy Pbilad. lphus (19) The Chrytoltthm f; tjBJh. 
the onjrx oJRtil'Stone, variously descnlied by Pliny Clu vsopras-, tuniuoiae caUatt (21) The i 









so colled after its founder Obsidian, fbaf-utepiKists 
mode of which were dedicated by Augustas in the 
temple of Concord were also known, and a statue of 
Menclau*, mode of the same material, was returned 
to the Hehopohtans ljy Tiberias (24) The opal 
Vpabtet, or pcedcroi, obtuncrf from India, the larg, st 
of which then known, ol the sixo of a hart 1 nut 
belonging to th< senator Nonius, was valued it 
about £2000, -which In would not yield to M 
Antony, this stone was some times engiivtel (Jo) 
Tko adamui, of w hie Inonn u it tit a w ere k now u to 
tlie ancients, was only u"td ft i eutting otliei guns 
or worn rough, liut w is not t n„r m <1 , hi ivm ilh I ' 
the art of polishing it hiving hi i u ilistouud by | 
Louis de Berghe»m in the 1 Itli cuitun 'ihe li 1 1 f 
Pliny, indeed, (tint mis mini itlut stones win It 
have been either confounded with tin Ml .tht uly 
described—theif liann s hmn n luui tltnud f in 
dlflercnt souius—or elst tiny lit sp ties ef the 
same Many of these had 1 inutut mints is (’(,) 
the A romntitm < f Ai ibi i and 1 j\ pi, so t silt d ir in 
its fragramt (27) Hit id tin i wont by tin , 
wrestler Milo, so civile d fiom 1» mg t ikt u • nt e f tin ] 
gt// ird of a fowl (_’S) I In ispilit s, t liny stone 
said by l>einocritu» to be fountl in the ut stol Vi ibi ui' 
birds In tht st It t turn ol stuns hu uigiiving the , 
gom engiait rs nlaptid tie mituiil t (lie sul jt 11 , 
Bit eh mull m suhjetls mu tit n ui iml « n 
amethysts, n nine on liryls miitnl on t irin 
bans suds mil rut | ispus, i in d, on _iten j ispti , 
colestul, oil ehdt i ilitini s Sup, istitn ns yutlits 
wele ilso attrihnti l to the tlili lint v uictus ol 
gems thus the ilinthist W is suppos l ti pie tut 
fiom tin inflmini tf yum met ictoiiluu, 1 1 Dms . 
corules, tin j ispu y\ is piitnuloly ili|ttil f u 
nmuh ts , and \lt\mdu ot 1 1 dies ut ouiiin inis the 
suhjeit of lleimlis in i iyt,l on < Muhin stmt 
to bo yyoin on tin hiq.tr as i mm ly i, unst tin 
chol it 

2 he art ot e ngi vyin*, j reuoiis si ne it tli tub i 
periods of the Ipyptim m mu hi win , ni] ui 
tivoly unknown, alt hough tlusi |u>pl inuh 1 ids 
of earned m ft Isp u not ot t mu aid, | ispus, 1 inis 
la/uli, aim thy st iml other hu 1 stoms L e i the 
)nnposts of hi il , limit ui uni l,i mt i It si ititt 
scarabs i ueie guitrilly usttl md eugiiitil .. ins 
ait Cithel ot tin git itt st linty ol set pntid, till 
the tuu, ot tin 1‘tohmns \ itmukihli e\ttp 
tion to this rule is i stpi m i,m t ot yt lit n j ispei 
t n i iyt tl vuth tin n inn suit 
"'''v titl sot \ me in jtliis 11 (about 

' iiS’a, /y \ I t >1) 1 t ) tnd Ins Inns, ill 
Ii.fy »\ \ flit lbitish Mustum l inlu 
>i—L ■\ Du Pt ole lines md llom ms 

j tin (intstn guns, i ill, l 
AtrA I A hi a\ is >enti ilh tf hpis 

f t; \ j / li/uli hit l stont uul ] spu, 

1 8 U f ^ j 1« gill u> ippi U hut tilt si ut 

\ / mule by the ssitto ji , s 

\\MA\\S <)t) jj le fmu win h 

^--—' they vuit elinvul 1 hi 

Gwen Jasper Abraxas, Ltbnipi ms, i tordmg to 
with figure of Xao Heioelotus ingiiyttl sunn ts 
I he' saint liny he said ol tie 
neighbouring Plieuiitm wbuh edliti mutated tin 
cylinders of tlie> 15 ibylomaus oi the searaban ot 
the Ktrnscans In Assyria, the oldest gems are ot 
oyluidnc.il shape, fiom out to two uiclus long, and 
half an inch thick, pit iced through then long axis for 
a cord to attach round the, wrist The earlier ones 
are ot serpentine, the latei of the time of bargon oi 
Bliabnnneaer, of agate, jasper, quart?, and syenite, 
engraved With figures ot tne gods, and the names j 
of their possessors in Cuneiform The inscriptions, 
indeed, am often difficult to mad, but, names similar 
to those of Assyrian and Babylonian monarch* occur, 


one cylinder hawing a name like that of Ke^whod- 
nezzar The Babylonian are of the same type, and 
chiefly of luomatite, loadstone, steatite, and jasper, 
have also figures of deities, and the names oi dm tie* 
or the possessors, generally executed w a coarse 
rude style by the giaver Oval gems, indeed, 
appear from the impressions on the clay tablets, 
tu haic betn in use at the same time; that of 
cyhnilirs pissed to the Persians, under whom the 
ut buami much better, and chance has preserved 
tht cylinder sign, t of Dai ms 1, found in Egypt 







- 

1 f * - as 

J >-u5fi 1 ' /k 

li 


4 ll il t clt ny ( \ lilt 1 r Si rt n t t f Dallas X 

lb e tylinltis w abimhmid foi colliosl gems, 
pi me ip illy of elu clom uigriioel on the base 
with li mis oi d it it s, m usi pnoi to the con- 
tpii si it Mix uit 1 i, ml vytn it a latu ppnod, 
t limitn mg in lit Id e tu, billowed by hemi* 
split mil i itt j. tuu with he ids, animals, and 
1’t lib must upturns ut i illy of i mdc and debased 
style tl ut Hits, i^uni, at i litu period, were 
mi 1 1 1 li il ly uimix sinus in calorhon , often 
r um ts, s irds iu hum Its e turned on the uppei 
mu I it i with tul ligut ot minmls heads aud other 
tin i t t il , ut iiipun 1 with Pi hi \i inscriptions, 
mil tht si prolully i c ut inlu <1 till tin uso of Moham 
mt d i u m ui tlie List w hi n tht lit was confined to 
tin t n 'i lung 1 1 t iitu I, c< mis on tht most valuable 
ot oi n util st, in titi n with a gicat degree of 
dixtinty in hi h i th u t ot si^tuta (see Sevls) 
junailt 1 mil tht im st import mt know n instance 
is tin I inn ami I huiuiiuii, oi hie istplatc of tlie 
lii_.li pinst i existing ti twcht piecious stones, 
engiuul with tin uurns ot the twelve tribes, 

I ut no Hi blew ingiutd stums eailitr than the 
"itli oi titli eentuiy an known Amongst the other 
ont nt d nations oi mtnpfltv, the 1 Bactrians and early 
Hindus seem to hue txe*rtn>iil tlie art of engraving 
on htoius although no woiks of great merit of these 
n its ns h in litem touutl and those ot alater age are 
ut, i s, ds tngraved with 8intmce*s of the Koran, 
oi tin mints of tin puss, ssors, anil when smeared . 
with 1)1 K k oi tolouied inks, wore impressed on 
ducum, nts is stamps < if the other nations .of 
antiquity, the Uuntxc only have had seals (see 
is la i s) ot crystal, soapstone, porcelain, and other 
substances with devices in relief for using M 
stamps, th, subjects being mottoes from portiwal 
md ithe r w orks 

'the Itruks, at the eaihest period, are not BUp* 
jtoijid to Lave employed tugiuved stones few 1 their', 
signets, the esn-liest rings bung of sohd metal, tach 
as the it ge ml try ring of Minos, but at a later period,, 
th ist of Helen, Ulysses and the legendary one pt,’' 
(,y gi s, are* said to have had t ngraved stones. Orwfei?; 
in the tragedies, is also recognised as the tem o# H ' 
Agamemnon bvhis engraved ring, udMnMpcAOS. 
tht father of Pythagoras, who hve-i ^eout 700 S.&, 
was an engraver of gema The earnest isataocS , 
of an engraved gem u the emerald ring 
crates, set in gold or engraved % T* 




Stan# •*£**'740 A<t; *hde the Urn of awpa 
gainst counterfeiting ngnets chew that they msy 
have 'boon in early use. At the period of the 
Persian war they were by no 
/T aa'\ means uncommon. Later, the 
/ \ writings of the FlatomstS and 

' Wfli ft ^ Stoics constantly allude to gems, 

jKtl m | aud the liute # player lsmemns, 

/’■jul ' I 437 B c , purUiased an emerald 

fjwsj j engraved with a iigurt of Amy- 

/ mono btiUlabr tin poet Eupolia 
(IRi j instances the ixtiaiagant pines 
gmn b> the fyn. naans for 
engrail* atoms in lings Ait it 

Greek Sard, with d \" ,,,tfu 1 1 lf a ’’> * ll (,u,k 
Indian Bacohim mtigli cirlm than tin war of 
Polo]ion ihs us c in hi uh utiln d 
those hitherto cittil in low ulnl nulohul m a 
ginllocho or engrailed hordir mil of a hud and 
Stiff style of art, hiving buu piolnbly cut from 
the bases of siarabu of Etruscan wmk \t a 1 itei 
period, their use was universal and tin minis 
of cilebrattd engraiirs suili is iyrgotths uid 
ApollonnUs, an known, tin first u until Jin mg tin 
privilege of engraving tin poitrut it tin in noth, 
Alexander tin On it I’tihmv \ jntsinU.il is a 
most *Jin cions Lift lus ] H H tint maraud in in 
emerald to I ui ullus, and t U opitri h ul i gnu with 
Bacillus. Flu btiluot i ngi mug c r this n.i is fun 
and noble, thi limi nidi ittd ly fun wny hint., 
the subjects are g< ui r illy h ion but lusts uni 
portraits of dmm, rigd uni histom d jhisoihhs 
apjwar bards amithihN mi 1 j u inths wm m usi 
Oontemjioraiu uus with tin Otsik stlio 1 it 
not earher, was thi Ltmsi ui i insisting if s u tin 

intuilj i mid out of 
Jf r p l r TT > ‘ * ~*v sir<l, i iriu hail »„iti 

witli mgriviliL iftin 
IflC'—7? Jsf a 1 1 i\<|multi wmk, 

A tl'ff/ tut j i tit tally li u h, 

wiWHV '-•xy and bonutimis <f 

t mi in sLyb, with 

_ _, sill jiits ih mid fimn 

t 1 li t ulnst Hi lit mi 

my ths, ami net asionul 
uisiiijitmns in thi 

" J --i tl USI Ull lllgll g, fill 

Cornelian Etruscan Suiiabcu umm i if tin j» r 

Untttiu and Jlu r x >na„< s i J ns ut 1 

seldom lu in thin out 
figure appearing on thi uni I hi sol git is ,ui 
rounded with a guilluhi or itiTadi.il bmdei, mil 
the scarabs wire jiimid through th ir long uis 
to set os rings or to wear as otlm oljiits if 
attire, fsimil ir siar ibs, but if gri i n j ism r uu 1 
of Fheeniaan workmauslup, line becu fmin 1 in 
Sardinia These guns jirobably wtr made frim 
the beginning to thi middle, of thi kl i u < , 
When Etrum ft 11 into the jiowir of the Jxomans, 
who denved thur tugraitd stonts from thi (imk 
successors of Alcxaudir as mgraied rings with 
their subjects, are mentioned at the close of the 
republic, the donee of Supw Afriiamis lx mg a 
head of Scyphax, that of by 11a, the submission of 
fagttrtha, of Pompey, a hon carrying a sword , and 
ofQiesar, Venus armed with a dart Ho great had 
the passion for these charming little works of art 
increased, that Scaurus, tin stijiHon of Sylla, had 
«»«B a collection of gems, dadyliothrca Fompcy 
Hunt tike collection of Mithrulatca as an offering to 
the Capitol, andCmsar, to outvie his great comjic 
titor, presented six such collections to the shnne of 
Venus GsoMtnx; and Marcell a another to the cella 
of tho'PaJatme Apollo At the commencement of 
fha Batts, the portraits follow the costume and 
talk* period} the hair u expressed by broad 

* t * j « fc * * 
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strokes, the 
two figures. A 
Apollonidos, and Chronics fl 

The names of the artists who ^ 
and of the proprietors, are occasionally 
them. 3 lie devices wire 
aorious Augustus had first ™ 

a sphinx, then his jmrtiuit 
engraud bi Dumorules, /M^Sw pK nY' 

Airo, \polio mid the j \\ 

Musis O ill,i usid hint a It < 

dug, sulisHHantly the hi ul I! 'i 7j| * 

of Augustus VtUi tho \\ 

Antonmis uuhiil, tho ait \*A VJJ 

litpitllV ditlimd md Jkii \\ M < \V/ 

tints iftu Sums an Ni NsTTj/' 
i in, dthoiu.li imi that of 
M lunuus is mid In mini bard Portrait of Caligula. 

\t tin middle pi liod of tin 

l lupin, tin w n k is an ulmgly rudo, often merely 
BuiiUluil out hy i ilumouil jaunt in carnelmns, 
inapiiH mil gumts boiiu works, indeed, of the 
1 iti i oi /antno jhiumI txist, but they am of 

jxioi limit ml iMiutnn and tin subjects are 
til n ftom < hiistiiii Hubjiita 'Iho gtms of this 
lain jmi «l iri mhih turns si|iiue, gimi,illy, how- 
im, tin 1 ng ot i oui i x. m id Thi can in, or geips 

in nluf tin mi'll ul trhi/Hi wul/itum, ajijii at at the 
pi nil of tin In mm Impin' Tins t< i m rtiwiei, of 
linn i tun i rigm w iji|ilnd to ingiamtgs tinstones 
ot t v. i m m in 11 \‘ is sin h ils thi onyx or sanlonyx, 
ui l nu i 1 > md is diflt n lit Horn tin ulnt gi'ins cut 
i ut ot ti to s 1 1 on i il nil Anmut carnal indeed, 
hi of tin giutti t itiity.imd im not oldtl thou 
tin impoml il im 1 1 hoim. 'jlu araallei ones wore 
urn d f >r rings the 1 irgi r whn b an often perforated, 
an uipjiosid to bin lain worn in the ainwur or 
ihi as, /limit ra 'liny win wm kid out with tho 
ill imon 1 point, ihisilid, ho to say, out of the stone, 
and h in, win n ix miiiml, a rough ojijHatanet The 
most mu uk ilk m nut latmi known aro tboso of 
tli \ u nu t mill i ti ui Hiijiiiosi d lo lijin si ut tin a|K> 
tin mis ot Vugustu on wlm h are Augustus, Jupiter, 
ui 1 J’oin i ntliioin 1 flu J nth On an, Abumhiitoo, 
(. im win iis \nt n, i tiiuni] h d i u, Iiboiius, and 
triiiiw iijitms, uiitlni, in tin aann eollcittoii, 
with i’ 1 my FI md \rnimu, tin gri at eameo in 
tin Ibbliothi iju it 1 u ik ii j resi ntiugtbo njwthcoins 
t \n mtiix m tin i m tlu i ol hi turn of thi Nulhor- 
hm is md i fourt)t in thi \ itn m, a eanno at Ht 
litindiuig om foot lmg md anotlin, right and 
a half in Ins Midi by six Inchon high, ill tlni 
Marl bur ugh uilliitnn, with th hinds of DiduiS 
1 nil in and M mli i Sr mtill i At i latrr jh nod, the 
art had < imuh r d ly di < Inn d, and the ( hmtians 
of tin 1 itsr di\n it thi Liujuri wen content with 
< ngraving msuijitums on i unu Tlusf guns were 
jiimiip illy worn as objcits if attiri and Hiho- 
gabuluH is i-nil to bin Jilwid i vi n mtigli in his 
sin is 'I In minis of irtmts in raiily found upon 
imui ,i ii li hr iti il oni of thi Marlborough collec¬ 
tion noli id, b is the name of Irypkon, but thero 
is consul rab 11 doubt about tin autheutieity of tho 
Hun rtj tion 

Uu subjieth of am lent gims unbrace the whole 
inilo of am tent art, aud follow tho laws of its 
dm lojmiint, animal lornis being succeeded by 
thosi of tin tins and subjects derived from tj# 
battliH of Or<< k» and Arfia/snis aud Centsujn^ 
thi exjilnts of Hermlis, aud other heroes; then 
by sums from tragi duns aud later myths j HD& 
finally, by jiortxaite, historical represdbtaitaWiy tail 
allegories T he inscriptions consist of the igj 
deities, heroes, and subjects, dedipatibASfp 
the names of artists, sometimes 1st 
case, but often accompamed 







‘was making 1 (the affected imperfect need after the thA art was all hot lost till the rise of Lorenzo de 
tune of Alexander the Croat ), addresses to indi- Medici, when Giovanni delle Comole at Florence, 
viduals, gnomio or other sayings, indicating that and Domenico del Oatnei at Milan, worked under 
the gems are amulets against demons, thieves, and lus patronage. A subsequent school of gojn- 
vanous evils , or charms for procuring love , tin i engravers originated with Pietro Mans do Peseta, 
names of the possessors, and sometimes addresses, I who woiked for Leo X , the chief representatives 
occasionally even distirhs of poetry, and various] of the school are Micbelmo, Matteo de Benodetti, 
mottoes. These inscriptions mw often addid tin < cl* brak'd painters Francis, M. A Moretti, 
by sulisequent possessors, and, aie not of the wgt < Vadium of Milan, Severe of Ravenna, Leonardo 
Ol the gem itself The numbi r of artists, although da Yum, ,1 Tagliaeartu , Boniardi of Castel Boleg- 
VCry considerable, does not rweed 100 autlu ntii ncsi, who died 15oo, celebrated for a Tityus copied 
names, and the trm mum* art supposed to be tiom M Angelo Them were succeeded by Matteo 
distinguished from false ones by bung pluul it dil .Vassalo of Veroui, who woiked for Franus I, 
the side of thi loinposdiou in vtiy small littusjand pioiluud a ilueili'rton on heliotrope, so that 

terminating m dots , but e\< u time linn bun su< | Iht rul spots mirnnl diops ot blood issuing from 

Cessfullyimitati d by inodt m irlut*, and tin it< it tin wounds of ( bust, < aiagho, who iiounstied in 

cntiusm and It irmiig li ivi Ik tn displ i>id to di t< 1 1 I’ol iml in llt/t, Y ihno du Be 111, who thn fly 

real ancient naim s by thui orlhoiaiiphy irni pilio umplovul lwkirvxtd, M irmita, Domenico di 
graphy The muubu ot f dsi mtnpu ut no s jut J’ldo, N mm, Ann him of Faina, .and Alessandro 
auct'il by emirii nt i ngraius hiiiu tin nuiilof tin I om, uhlnitul for a iinno hiad of Pluicion 
arts, has 11 udeii (1 thi di igtiom.H ol „uns -<> diihi nil, Du Jlus-i, i Mil hum, i ngi m d fin laigtst cameo 
that no bianth of irthioiojj n qiiiiis gii tti i judg , of no dun tinus, laumiodi I'rtv/o etltbratcd tor 

ment All gtniH of high ututu mini mil gn it bis jioiti ut lx mltoluu Is i n tin )i ret to engrave 

finish uit susjttclul tspiuilly thou mill gieiipi ot , m tin diunoud m l r i(il — m honom iLtsjiuted, how 
many figures ligulai ulgi x, mil jioftslud In s, «n |<\u by lin igo, inotliu Miluusi, both artists 
too great i polish in tin dun puts (oireu imiti j lining bitn m tin tamti of I’lnliji If of Spam, 
tlons b ivn bien piodiuul by (nuking ] istn oi I who mailt i poitrait it Dim l u Ids tnd the arms 
eolouied glass (su (Hvix, Imiimion) with blonu ol ‘'puu mi this gun 

and mounting them m lings, so is to pass fm i '1 in ut, vvhuli i du huts! it tin ilo^e of 
gem Tin nppiuiine it wuu mil tin turn his Ik m the Kith i m It dv Uouiisbul in tin 17th c. m 
produeid hy liitioduuiip tin m toi awlnli into tin (nimany umlu Jlu loljdi II tin whom l.thnuuiu 

gizzards of tuikivs, oi m pun id bou s jilnngi d m uigiaii 1 it\n uni uni m 1 1 uu i, whore Coldorf 

tho bids oE uvtiH flu piilgunut upon guns i m wmkul tin Hum l\ md Joins \fll lu the 
be, howivu, only mitiuul by i i intiil htmlv 17th i Suhtti whoiiml it lionu m 1717, excelled 
nud faniiliiiity with dl In uu lu s ol amiiut ait m jioiti uts, anil eojuul mtiijui Btituisvvith great 
Th< uiaiser lmititnnis ol jnstis tin tc ugui Hu iMtlluiu ilu two I ostui/i m eclihrated in 
file, and tin giuu will ditut but old gi mx 17')(l, om f u -the lu id ot huo on i diamond 
re tngravul, oi mw unnpositions linuitul, mpuu In i ot E qdi •, u h ml to li in unm m in at to tin 
the most euttul xuiuv Ilu pi m or utiuni antiom Eitta ol Nuumliu who iliul m 17Cd 
stanee ol disunity is only i fu bh guuintu is u It lu itul for his mt igli litiav md Rarier Wen 
against di option, tin uimmuu lit I ilsc mtupu > uhluiti 1 in tin 1'iunli lus 1 , mil tin' English 

being aiieei aslully pliul iijion tin unw in mu m piodmul Ilu m, who dn d )7-’>, t Ians, who ibid 

tin t<u EaHt 17 Id, .Smut u h bided tin the liipulily oi hlj 

Thi tbul implimint usul by tin mm it in winks, md lus jmj.it N don i Votchmin, who 

annus ippuvrx to line lucu midi by splitting mgi mil pmtinits ot tin u it mm of lus day The 
diamonds into hplmts (ui’/irwiniitu uiu/ii) by iluaiy giiatist u list of tin a_,i luniiu was V itter Ot 
hamiuu, and thin hxmg thisi points hkt ili/ius tin xhIim quint Itilim lmol, (ilunglu, (iiiomctti, 
diujomls into non iiisirnmt nt*, with ninth tin (tilmu In mini, and ihituuti an much praised, 
wmk w is o\u ntul by the hind ( t< no ntitan) Tin lln 10th e j reduced m my good Luglisil engiaveis, 
dull, ftuhiii, was also ixUnsiyi ly usi d tin hollnwing asMarihant Burih Wiiv md Tusk , while Pw 
out the uicjni mil lugu puts of tin work, and tunu, idibiatul for Ins ehuming uuneo, Weigall, 
entirv powdu, the kwh in m E ixian atom tin and Saulim, who made lutigli, eomplete the list of 
polishing The so i illul win el a nunuti disk oi moiliiu gun tugiavus 

copper, seeuri d to thi i ml ot i sjundh ami moist ith it spur to uunnt guns in thi dark and 

cued With umiv powder m iliiunnul oust, and middle ages, they weti piixcivcd ill sluints,tii&ssCS, 
duven by a lathi, does not ippi ir to line nniii mil otlni eeelisiastnal vessels in wliuh they wero 

into use till the Ity .jiutiiu i jkicIi It his bun sit, the jussion foi eolleitiug them as woiks of 

conjectured that tin utist usul ltnsis ot some kind ut having eommrnced with Lorenzo de Mediot, 
or glolves tilled with watir to evuuti his mumti who foruitil tin bloientini eolleetion, and had lus 
vvoik, but thi inuent like the luodun iiigrivu, name mused on hm gems The huge camel of tile 
rather felt thin saw lus wav All tliesi pro, esses Europe ui udlcctions, however, apptar to have been 
were not emjiloyed by tin sum artist, for besides brought by the Urusadus from the Fast. The 
the mgraver (nalploi envoi iu\ dndvho'jraphuy), J re nth eolleetion dates from Charles IX., and was 

there was a polisher ( pnhioi ) not to mention j .utgiut nteel by the successive kings of France, it 

arrangers (tomposiJoruK qtmmarum ), and merehants J is very rich in gems of all kinds, that of Berlin 
(own mom, manijones panmantm) who diove a ' umtaaiung the united cabinets of the Elector of-: 
nourishing trade m i meralds and jn arls and engrav e'd lb uiilenburg and the Markgr.if of Anapach, ccl- 
atones in the (lays of Horace luted by btoseh, i unseats of nearly 5000 stonca 

The general fall of tlie arts at the penod ot thi The Vitnna collection, far less numerous, is remark* 
Byzantine Empire, si emu to have been aeeompanietl able for its large cornel. In England, the collection 
by the detdme of the art of engraving on gems of the British Museum, collected originally hy 
and tho Merovingian anil Corlovingian monarch* Tow nley, Hamilton, Payne, Knight, and Cracherode, 
were obliged to use antique gems, instead of those consists of about 800 stones some of gnat beauty 
engrav ed by the artists of their day. Rock and merit, but is very poor m camel ThejpnvatC 
crystals, however, were engraved in a'Byzantine collection of'the Duke of Devonshire, formed hi the 
style of art, with sacred subjects, in the 9th c., but last half century, comprises upward* of 600 fittkgU 




and camei, including some of the finart known. 


Italy, contains many rant and choice intagli A 
celebrated collection, the Poniafamatv, formed upon 
the base of the old collection of Stanislaus, last king 
of Poland, a as so failed with forgeries by its last 
possessor, executed by Roman artists with uiscnp 
turns by Die/, that it entirely lost its \nlue on 
dispersion The Hertz loliection tilt last greit nuo 
sola, was remarkably ru b in tuu Ltiu-uui starabai 
and other mtagh There are piobiblv alioiit 10,000 
gems reputed to bi antique ^ ot these an Onl\ 
a mere instalment of those foimtilv «\i-tmg Tin 
immense value pliud l>y tin am nuts on thin 
gems, limy lit scon bv tin M dibiul of Mitbrid.de-, 
valued at 400 talents, or i7 r i7~', tin ]>■ ul gum 
by Julius (a'sir to servibi woitb J4S00 tint 
swallowed by (. It opatri v dued d 15000, and tin 
pearls and eimraid- worn by Kolln l’uiljni, inti 
of Caligula, valiud at ll.’OOOO ill tin iqioil- ol 
provmirs md tin In oleums of bn i.unilv '11 km 
indeed., Wen piobiblv not * upland, Imt m modi rn 
tunes gri it sums h m luin pml to nlibmhd 
engravers, as mudi is aHOO loi mu iamio j 

Although tin icrpn-itiuii ot „*. in is tooiosllv foi j 
pill ate imln nlu ils, nn|in ssions in el iss i ill, dpi ti - i 
(see Class) in Milphlir, „utt i jien li i oi pi istc t oil 
Pans, (an In i isilv obt mn il mil tiny uiswn I 
almost uli tin purpous ot studv !- >ni, am nut! 
impressions m tun mtti, nidi t d ,\i I md tin j 
pooiei elissis ot (min ,md Ibmii win loidinli 
with glass past* s I hi valm of aiitupu inns **v in * 
to tlie griat ddbiultv of dimming tint ( tinlli 
so, lias consuloi ibly dieluud n this (oimtiv uni 
even tlno authority is uri i lutnmsly utt 1 by 
arehiPologiHts 'Jin pruuipj wntiis ol antiquity 
who treated of gnus ui, Ouoninmtus m tin 
Psouilo Oiphtms, Dnmv -m- P, ru i>* fa s J lu ophr istus 
and Pliny, whose ihiptei is (.mipibd fiom anti 
cedent Greek and Hum m inthore, Isidorus, (> 10 
All, glim in niiount ol the pumipil stoiu , so 
(lo Psellus and M irbodus in tin lithe , M until, 
Pierres Qiavfn, (4eo 1’uis, J7Ki), J.iijm (Vu/m/i,, 
d«t RniprunUx dm Punm inniu* (llo, lamil 1757) 
Mlllin, Ini rod >u turn a l Umh dm /‘m/m (!nnnx 
(12mo, Pans, J7 , «|), ivruisi, Pi/, iohtm (Wn, H ill,, 
1856), Kelt liler I <C till t< n.liruttin. SO ini' pal o 
StPetersb 1851), King, Aidiqut (.mu, (bio, lam; * 
1860) 

GEMS, Axminu, J\ir win, the rheum d 
composition of our most viliud gi ms th< diamond, 
ruby, opal, A. —has Ixfn known atti nipts Ino 
been made with more or less vi< 11 ss, to n i onstnn t 
them ui the laboratory by the itiflueua of intins, 
heat, electrical action, ttc Amongst the most 
Successful workers in this field, we may mention 
tbelmen,* Despret/ Saint*. Claire DCvillc, and 
Becquerel 

There are ot present no n aaons for believing that 
diamonds of any appreuabh sire will be formed 
artificially, Despm/ bis, however «uureded, by 
intense voltaic action in obtaining minute, dark 
coloured crystals of carbon 

Boron, which was discovered siniuJtaueonely in 
1807 by Davy in England, anu by Gay Lussac and 
TbSnam in fiance, was farat exhibited in a crystal 
Used form by Wohler and Saint*, Gain DCnlk 
They have not, however, succeeded in obtaining 
perfectly pure crystals. The different tints which 
they exhibit are due to the presence of small qua.ii 

* Xbehcec’i memoirs on this department of ohemutiy 
are contained m the first volume of Salvetatfs Record 
4m SVoww* Bclent&qua de II. KUlmen. Pans, 1866. 


titles of carbon in a crystalline state (the same 
condition in winch it occurs m the diatnoQd} ahd of 
aluminium. It is not impossible that in wn dis¬ 
covery of orystolhsed boron, we may have advan-.-^i 
a step tow aids the artificial production of the 
diamond The boron oi yutal* possess a brilliancy, 
baldness, anil rotiactive power scarcely inferior (0- 
tbose of the diamond ■ 

Smite Cluu ItCnlle and Caron have published St 
verv nnpuitant Memoir m tin ('omptc» Hehdtot 
(185S, vol xhi ), in which tbovdesanbo vaitous pro- 
i cfhRt s by wbnh tluy luve sue, redid m obtaining 
small 11 \-tal- ot wlnt, and gieou loiiindum, rubies, 
sippluus, A* By tin ulmn oi tin vapours 0t 
fluoinh ol dominium md bourne, at id on one 
mot In i tin v obt mud crystallised alumina (eorun 
duiu) m Hue, but thin c rental-, some of which 
win lbout 1 ol ui mill in luigtli, and which in 
tin ii h li dm -b and m nil tin ir optual md cry at vile) 
lu ipbn piupiiltii iisiniblid uatuial oormidnni 
Minn i littli Jlimiidt ot iliiomnun was added, 
*, -nml u pioiiM yuldid viol, t i<d rubies of a 
pulcitlv mi tin d tint, with i it he i more tluonde 
ul iliioiiimni blue pipjihu,'* wen yuldid, aud 
with —till in ui ol this ni.Ttdiont, guun eoiumtnm 
wan obt mn ,1, ] ii i muting tlu n itm il tint of the 
vuutv known is ouv nolliti \ mixture of equal 
i ipuv di nt- iif tin iliioiuli s of iliiniiiimm and 
gin. lmiin wlun -nml nlv ru Ud on by Inuaue aud, 
v u kb d 11 vst its ol < In \ Miln i y 1 oi ,y nophiuie, which, 
ilthoii,di vuy minul< were in tint ill their fmm, 
md in all i, quits ii omliluL tlu nit in il crystals 
Jh, i tn u ol iliioi uli ol -tin linn on /in onia yields 
,iiilll < ry tdu o' /in mi ol liva, liltll l/l i O (l ,blO e ) , 
uni by tin it turn ot uliu, u ul on a imxturi of 
tin tin *.1 ul s of iliiiiiinuim uni glut mum, lu xagonal 
pi ifa » of ixtriin* ii mliir H win olitaiiu d, will'll ill 
mm, ri p,, t- Hwnibhd , uu i ild Ivvhuli tlu y wore 
nttunptiUL to tuiiu), bill w,ii not identic il ill 
( Oil)] K ISltll 111 with t ll it gill, 

'1 hi 1 iti tusiarilu, on tin- Mibpitan thus, of 
1 in,pi. 1,1 in tlu I'oin/tm lonthm (JStrl, vol hi) 
p J l'Mil \ftu li ■ vin foi m inv }• irn tiu,l to 
obt mi urns in,in -olid inns ol win ill i, „ml bv ieeblo 
iluiti, iu.it ut *, lx now mi mb nsi ctunntH, with 
lip Ii t.nsi n uni in tin t way his mu* sided 1U 
obt lining o)i d, A * 

< 1 MS Inn win , ol I’l-bi, Pimm I'lifinuut 
1 i (i/n u ll/ s, bn nib mot it Iona ot l In precious 
btoms, n< mid* oi phss HpuiaUy pupated. It 
dilh is fiom onbn u y giaas ui its ginatu dmaity, at 
tiu -ann tin,, it is mid, with tin gu at< st possible 
imwmt <>i ti msyiiiin, v md jnuitv Its (omfwst 
tion,/i n* tally, in iy In mid to h< hjlicaofviry pure 
(iiiiidy piobdil, ijuait/ nystals, ]*> task, and oxide 
ot 1, id, but tin , x „ t piopo, lions m van, d almost 
by i v i ly ui il i r, and < a, ii has a hi ir, t inpn dicnt or 
two to add 

Hie (olouis < inj,lo><il are wuully tin aanio as 
thus,) us* <1 fair (ohmimg oriimirv oinann nt.,1 glass, 
but njion tin ii i in fill idmixtun, mil ujion the 

skillul euttmg b, rijrrescnt the iijsliIJmt inrm of 
tin real g-in, the rm css of the inanuliuture chiefly 
do[>euds liy b'diii pi rson- tb. Hitting is , arried 
to such a inarvilloUH perl* < lion, that tliur work 
would iitn.iv, th* * v* of most ordinary judges, 
when well to l aud Jodrtl, oi btv-ked with Blivet 01 
tmfoil >Sce Pori- 

The gluv, used for irtiiu *alg,nis is very generally 
called fiom the name of a German WftO 

cl urn, d th** mvintioi, But if we sgck the rest 
its v i ntor ot tat tit ous gems, we must go far beyond 
the time of Stress, foi we find Pliny dcsonmog, 
under the name of yrmmre vdrtat, certain indMSiiw 
of precious stones which Were known in hm-tfeto. 
some of which were ceitwaly nmd» t <d ‘.edknu , ed 
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£ la*s, and others by ingeniously cementing together 
lyers ol variously coloured transparent stones. 
And Seneca (JSpist ix.) mentions that one Demo 
entus had mvented a process for mutating emeralds 
by giving a gieen colour to lock-crystal Otlur 
aimsions aie plentifully scattered through the works 
of classical authors, and ancient aitihcul gems 
themselves exist, two esjxemlly famous bung 
imitations of a chrysoliti uul an emerald, nmonght 
the Homan antiquities in tin Museum \ let rmm 
at Hook 

The nianufuturc of fu till ms gum is <ln flv 
carmsl on in iSwit/irluul, ml like tin polishing of 
diamonds lulloUind is ui'iiuxid b\ i sin ill i >m 
mumty in the iriuih i iJiiniiuiu ol Sc ptiumu ■ I, in 
the Jura Alpb, 16 mill horn (s mu I pw uds I 
a hundred artis tus an Uu u i mph y < d m tins in mn 
facture, and tin v make dinost i mmidi to iq ply th 
whole woild Miuh (iinimim (olounil glixs is mt 
up in this eountiy for tin pm pose il miking tli 
gilt toy jewelluy but tin until In In n s tliit i 
small mauufai tun r of tin mini ol Wiston m 
Birmingham is tin only |>< rson who itlunpt tun 
mutations of pieiious slums with i iliimil sli n. 
The following in a h w kn wn lormulu lox imi 
tatiuggims .1 nn thy it Sti i x '»<><) pul i xnh ■! 
manguust, ,{ puls, mil c \uh ot ml lit 2 puls 
1 hull him/ 1‘ellietly pun link 11 y si il, I bill) puts 
blliorati ol sod i, SCO puts vuy pill i liliimU ot 
had, .1200 pints oxi It ot inui,m t 1 put V 
glass consisting only of tin u\ni of tin, (use 1 is 
usid foi tin uncalled l’u isi in di irm nils tluy ui 
thu in aust in hiilli ui y ti tin n il _t m w hi n in wly 
made, but the y soon It si tluu btdliimy In i mid 

~ tstr iss, 7000 p irts i ub null ol e >p|ii i, Ci |i ills 
glass of antimony 7 puts (,mn<t <hi it'd Sti iss 
1200 parts, j,la»s ol antimony iSO puts 1’uiph of 
( asHius, ,t puts bmoMili ot men uiesi > pints 
Huhy Stinxs 4"> jnrts Inn m li il in in uusi t 
part Sa/i/ilnn Mr iss iliOOputs oxnli i t e blit 
60 paits oxult ot mm in II puts h/ i 
Stnixs, 1070 puts, gl i s ot in linn >n y, 11 puts, 
Puiplt of t isstus 1 j>u i 

GKMIS ]>()<’ ( t Ilf do/ <)i n (i Oi if (, 1/ ) v 
spot les ot anti loin dismbul be s me u itm ilists is 
the Orv*\, but nun h hem > initni ot South \ln \ 
only, cannot Ik tin Otyx (q \ ) ot tin m nuts 





Gems boc (AnU'opt Vi vil 

although it is certainly a nearly allied species. It j 
la a heavy, stout annual, about the size of a stag, j 
with rough reversed hair on the neck and along i 
Ml j 


the ndge of the back, large pointed eargf aftd 
almost perfectly straight horns, fully two feet 
long, in the plane of the forehead, little diverging, 
and obscurely ringed at the base. The colour# 
are harshly contrasted, dark rusty gray above, and 
white On the under parts, separated by a broad 
dtik blown or black band, the head frhite, with 
hi ick transverse bands , the thighs black, and the 
bgs w lute 1 hi hoofs are remarkably long, adapted 
to tin rocky mountainous districts which Sie animal 
fn quinta Fhi (1 B makis such use of its horns as 
hormturns iveu to beat off the lion It inhabits 
ilistiutx frit from wood, and is generally found in 
] ms or m iiry small lurdh 

(,r MSIIOUN, i will known organ stop in Gcr 
in in 11 ' ms tin pi(« x of which aie made of tin, and 
ui mini illy sh ipi d, bung much nairower at the 
11 n i nd , w bib at tin mouth, at the broad end, 
tin i( in i us on ii(h t> rr mlite the tuning 
It his a ]x cull illy pie is ant tom, of a different 
ihauutii twin uthu m opi il cylinder pipo<or a 
xtippul pipi Ihi jiittli of the gonisliorn is 
i in i illy Shit tom h mu timid it is 4 feet, and 
in tin |» dil oig in 10 tut 

(il’MHItMrS (Men it amist originally, and 
up t> tin turn if tin hist trunk ru olution, the 
mist dixtiii_uixlicd i v ili\ coips m the stivice of 
tin Bun bon kings whom they formed a sort 
ol body m nil liit ixiitiug at uuigt meats, the 
guid uim s eonstitut i nnlituy liolnt and compose 
Is tli i u dry mil ml entry 'flic force consists 
I mu ip illy ut soldo tikinfiom the anny,gener 
tilV <n ice unit of iitilligenu and good conduct 
I In iiji ii li eeiM much higlu l ]iiy than the rest of 
t'u inny, ot which huwteei, the <orps is apart, 
mil tin y in liebb m e v,es ot i nu rgtiiey to be sent 
on utiec si mu I hi goldmines now amount 
t> il mt 27 (Mill mi n uni iu mtiuated with the 
I exit ul ion it m uiy ot Un most diluati details of 
„i v u nun id 

| ( J MU K (1 i </!<</ , Inin 1 it r/enm, i/mmi, 

int km m (iiunliiL is a distinction among 
jw idxihpmhu., upon six 'Nmnes applied to the) 
null mx ui sud to Iu it tin mo iodine gender, 
is iii iii /i / those ipplud to the fi male sex, 

/uiiiiiiiu is u imun, /hi l ii winds that are neither 
niisuihui mu iiinmim ui .w it was expressed in 
I itm in uli mi ft in 11 & ‘of nuthir geudor,’ and 
tiom this phr is; gi iiuiiu iruuis hae e come to Sptiok. 
bimii wh it ineoin etly of this class of words as being 
ot the muter ginihr ami hinu to reckon three 
| gt mlus Iu Liejixh, the distinction of gender m 
nouns is ehielly luarkul in the pronouns substituted 
| for them In An, il ( .ciidoi, strictly Speaking, is 
ipphciblc i nlv to h\ mg beings distinguishable as 
m ih anil f< m ile , but by the figure of speech called 
l’usnmlK stum iq \ ), inanimate objects are often 
spoki n of as In ind An In tin infancy of language, 
liowtaii, when every word wns what we would 
now i ill a nn t iplior —w hen ivery thing that moved 
or v is sun to pioduie any edict, was conceived as 
actuated by a conscious will, like that which the 
spotatoi felt within himself- every prominent or 
intuisting object in the universe would be invested 
with one oi the other sex, aetordmg to the analogy 
it suggi steel In Latin, accordingly ijludiue,n. extern,J 
w is considered masculine, name, a ship, as few* : 
nine , and /ionium, a fiuit or apple, was thought of 
as without sex (similarly, ui (Sanscrit and Greek, 
the greater part of inanimate objects are either 
masculine or feminine, the others being neuter. In 
Hebrew, everything is either masculine or femir 
nuie, there being 00 neuter, and this is the case in 
the modem languages derived from the Latin, via, 
Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguesa— eVBryraing 
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w either a Ae or a *Ae. German resemble* the science of geimhgy is bund, -wlt&o the flatter 
blMsie language* m making gome inanimate object* » occupied with tracing the counts of particular 
masculine, some f em i n i n e, and others neuter. Thus families themselves. To render peroepti.bl<l' to 


of the knife (dan mutter) as ‘ it' Lmdish - m arr ing< im iti d*q»< tub on the special purpo** (at 
this more rational than any of its concernrs- lias ninth th<\ an constructed lisually, however, 
banished the spunous distinctions of gen del that ru« h tabbs Is on with tho tin host ancestor (G«r, 
encumbered the Anglo Savon like* tin other Tea etammnita) ul i iiumlj, from whom all the known 
tonic tongues, and attubutes stx only to living minds it of both stves are timid in tho order of 


beings. 


distent Hit nnpoit uuo of this himuh of human 


In the highly inflected languages, tin ri art rutun knowhilgt, liowotr, is imliajm hss obvious in a 
terminations duetini ti\c of tin tltlkiu t ginihis It smntitii thin m a It gal nsjitit, nhutt it is oOn- 
18 probable, indeed, that ongiuslly cm 11 noun sub (until about tin \niious tlamiH 01 prt tt muons of 
etantivc or adjit tw, liul a t>uth\ in In itiu of tin ptisuis btsttl on nil or alhgtd it l itiouship, more 
sex, real or imaginary of tin ol jut tl sinnied isptenlly in riginl to rights ol siattsmon Tho 
although, like othtr Infh uons (q y ) flitse suffixes t trln “t tru h ol gunnlngy ait to In found in the 
©f gender wire m jnoti ss of turn nnitd tit tl In j ond antisti d t it tl t to s of tin lit ices of fhti old world 
recognition, or m ni my ea.su nit 7,1 tin i min oil \inon_ tin ll.liiwn, time yu ri puliis s|«'ciftlly 
The terminations niont elurnt nstu of tin flint i|t[t< mtt l to di yw up ytm ilogie d tildes Tho 
genders in Latin ire nnx us fun n nr ut mn pi', uss <it mill it 1 in in ntnles uod ui pnrtuular 
corresjxuuling to tin (.ink r *, , in In a gn tl tin i imt it utu ii iif loiporitnms ml guilds in the 
majority ot the adpetiMR in 1> »tli tin si Imputes, f tins illudid i w nh i « ipi fm genealogy But 


the gciulern yre thus nuiki 1 In I ngll n tin tin ibst in i ol i 
gender of a noun dints inly flu pu mil pi mmiii th „n it win tl 
substituted for it in loot othu 1 mum is tin ntu fin llth i 
adjectives (im lading th irtul s) hm tlillumt ,un d> \ \u i 


ibsmii ol i iitn mu mil tin dt huo to llitler 
,n it win tli inn ol uitiodiiung esmitally 


Ii „n vt wut tli inn nt aitioiliunig rxmunity 
it, i flu llth i tin most inhiidouH fables into 


mljectiycs (unhiding th irtul s) lnu tlilbnnt ,un il > \ \u ut m win libruitul in tfu most 
forms foi the bum ri) enltii » usi b s 11 ompli iti u unj u 1 otly I tin minnu, mil fauulus tamed 
in the i ist of mo bin linuii <s it b ist \i lurk m m uiilii ikt u Inn, not only to tho ago of 
AjilFCIIVK. tli u bill I ill, but I 11 n ill ill my rases, to tbi lieroos 

Of tbi tonnin itions distinctly i )f r e inlet its iv of tli 1 1 q n wm ’I In lid, howiyu is, that 
nbln m mode’ll 1 ngii-h sum in pun Ij I at in, s intlv toy finiily, liowiiei distinguishid, can 

as in rjwHtoi, < null , th f imiun tt i in ti it i its mn st ii t i a t n to tin middle ol tin lithe 

rounte*% is IkiiioWuI fr m tli liuuli in I is il t Vnitui' t lit i riliu winks r u gun alogy die ltuxinr’s 

of classical origin 1 In pie id lit fi numm tinnini I unit il uh (Sinmn rn l r >27) and the g< nealogical 

tion m Germ in i« inn is in tin mini, a fimilt tabbs ol Jniisnu ind HuiningN, about the eurl 

rlancpi (1> danirvw ), ot this the ii in tw iinstiims ot tin loth t but tin is. ui not uniiriyul m a 

m English, m tin proyinutl rmlin tin fun i f < 1 lmtm il spun \ nioir lununoim trr itinrnt of 

and fuceji = On Jinhsuui ifrnitl ti \ 'Ibis ith, tin mbji t w is mitiitnl in I lanu by Diuhrsne, 
was already m use m I itm is m r /inn i qn i u i k M irtln II /ut, t lutllrt, 1. mu lot It Blond, 

(reg(t), a kiug) , and n this fum it is usul m ( \i mil in In Und by Dii'diU LittushiiMiH 

Europe gem r illy to ffnuiinnsi pn jh r n inn s , < l of \ltloif (dud l(i"(l) and Spenti of Wittenberg 
(leorffinn, H lihtlnnna ( nn/lin find 17 <>) wu< tin first hi to nn my to base gem 

In am h pairs as wn -tluu /ht r win m nt h >v ilo^y rod* urn ntuy itnluui Jin pith filtered 

-ntarr,co<L hm time is no i tymol ij.ii il n 1 itiewi n ly tin in lii lull |n«niilol by Kmug, Von 

between tin winds tiny m from elmfimt nuts Imho! mil qn idly ly Hnbmi in Ins Ihn’idoi/it 


Europe gem r illy to ffnuiinnsi pn ptr n inn s , < l of \lt tot f (dud lb"<>) and 'spend of Wittenberg 
Ocoryiiui, II lihtlnnna ( an/liii (Ind 17 <•) vu‘ tin first m to nn my to base gem 

In sut h pairs as wn -tluu /ht r wm vinl h is tlo^y toil, urn ntuy iinbini Jin pith intiresl 
-lliarr, co<L hm thin is no i tymol ij.ii il n 1 itiewi n ly tin in li i lull pi “tinted by lining, Vein 
between tin winds tiny in from distimt roils Imho! mil qn idly ly Hnbmi in In i Ihn’idoi/it 
But with regard to hm, t n tin \n li^ixnu hid i/i n l n> d i (1 ml 1 ip 17*.’’* 17 If m w edit, 

tin! two forms, hm bn tin nub an 1 Im lor Hit I” >7 I 7 bb) t whuli I i nr addtd / itiiiiWrunffin 

female, and «i</i< was origin illy ipplit iblt t> b'thi(llu id iti ms I < ip 17 'it.) md iSoiilua e|iitsn of 
MXN, as lun sc still in (1 r mnrf full, origin illy an i Dtiiiiink S n/// mml t <i< hi (hojienli ISI12-IK24) 

Officerwho had ehargt of tin busts' Tin tilth t | (uttirii in ins /Kuj.n tl i (renui/o./ie ((mtt 17S8), 

known form of the Teutonic s]>e* tli, the < .othle, h lei ' b no Ii 1 flu h nntilie tnitnunt of the subject, 
the two wonts, mu im, son and i nm/nthi, dauglit r i in wlmh h w is lolloweel by Putter in Ilia Tahubr 


both from tho root mu i, to be l t, oi t > in iki 
Magathn has become in <>er mw/d in 1 ng nut id 


t, m ili,/im by Koe h in his I'ahliH <h iiiahu/u/ven 
d i Mn s s nn inuns d Uuropi (<»tr Berlin, 


putgua haa bfen lost in thi Tiutonu tongui s, but isOHl ind by \oqtil in his Irnniilo /tni/uii TfilmUtn 
it 18 represented by the (eltn nmr (som, evidently (JSIO) 


from the sann root hin/ </nnn, wue in Sun 
panda, father, atul '/ >m mother both born the 


in I,re ti Prd in, flit (hi f pi mb d 1 edit 1 turns of 
gun tl > 01 il ml inn ition an tin Pmai/ia, Jiaron 


root gan, to gem rit( product I hi inasculmt 107* hm 11 In / and < ovnlil llmUnuA The 
form appears m Old Ocr as 0/111/117, m modi rn j 1 hie t in ininn upt souths hi tlx publie reesirds, 
Ger. kOmg, m Eng Lun/ tin finnnim itioamt tin jherildie registus, and flu ]mn»h itgislus of births, 
Greek gj/ni, a woman, as well as the baxon cieui, ( nuniagi and de iths 

Sw. guwna, Old Eng yi" nr. or t/ueun, applud to a (, I,N J,RAL (01 11 hjnms urou), in the Homan 
woman generally, and the raexli in, t/uem, the chief t ttholn (iiiiieh.thi supremo he ail, under the pope, 
t. woman of the land of the sggri t at> d eonnriunitn s tluoughout Chris 

* GENEALOGY (Lat and f,r </rn<ahr/m , from ti nil in lielongmg to 1 ri hgnms order The govern* 
Gr gems, race, and Ui’ioi, diseoms ) is tho name mg authorities! of tin monastic ordoni in the Roman 
applied to the science of the origin, seeiu/nee, and Catholic < hu <h mat be mraugcei in three classes t 


JibyrtiBs of families. Although in itseh it is I (I ) f Ihi miperiots 01 ind mind reinvents or com* 

L Iwft of sufficient importance to rank as an inde mumtu 0 • died in tb fieri nt orders bvjtho Various 
pendent science, yet id so far as it has to do with n lines at sbbot pnoi, rectejr, guardian, ii0., (2.) The 
remarkable and influential families, it forms a very pros me mis, who have authonty over all tho convent* , 
im&siitant part of history It naturally divides of an f ntirr province— the provinces, in tho m om afafl > ' 
itaelf into two parts, theoretical ond practical sense of the word, being usually coincident M to 
The farmer embraoea the principles on which the local limit* with the several kingdom* ftk which 

x.... 





GENERAL AGENT-GENERA^ OFFICER, 


the i>r<W i» established, (3.) The general to whom 
not only each member of the order, but all the 
v minis officials of every rank, are absolutely subpct 
The general is usually elected commonly by the 
general chapter of the order, which, in the majority 
of orders, consists propei ly of the provincials , with 
whom, howtver, are commonly associated the heads 
of the mme important mon intones, as also tin 
superiors of certain subdivisions of pi evinces 'lln 
office of general in most onlus is hr Id lor time 
years In that of tbt lisiut-t it is foi life , but m 
all, the ilection of tin gnurd chiptir must 1»< 
confirmed by the popi In mo it mders, too thm is 
assigned to tin gcmril a (oimiltoj ( tidmmutoi ) or 
associate {lornm), who Iiowimi is only mlitbd 
to advise, but ins no mthoiily to iontiol tin 
superior Tin gnnril dso is enppo id to imisult 
With and to num n [wills horn tin various lo< d 
snpcnois lb si ink, if Iioomn, I vision to 
uiqime into p titn ill 11 dins! S,..t to 11 port upon sm h 
I onflow 1 HU s is line HUM mil In bold i ' i ml il 
(linptn of tin onlii it tilid turn i, wliuli ilillo 
U< folding to tin us igi ot tin Mvutl oidiM lln 
g( in ml is i \( nipt bom ( pisi op'd jurisdu turn, bi mg 
subject to the mimediitf piusdn turn oi tin pop< 
lnmsflf Hi iisidfs in liouu slim In mjovs 
ei rt .1111 jilivdcgis, the nim-l impoil mt ot wlni It is 
tlm light to ot and vofi wtli tin bishops m i 
pi net ill i ourn il of f hi i litiuli 

GENERAL AGEN I’ Mi \iisi IYi.muu 

AM) bill 

GENERA Ii ASSENT ELY ‘x < Vssiumt, 
Ci mtu 

(iICNKltAC ( OF N't 1C .S< I’l iu Cm mu 

GENERAL Itl'\lU UlU-R in Ingli 1, pb idum. 
wan a Domuici [q v) without, stnwm-i npuul 
cause AVlnii the nbp > turn to tin ph iding mis tot 
want of foim a spend dimuirti w is muss try 
hut where tin dibit wu m -sulut nu • i g-nual 
dcmutter w is satin out Bv tin < ummoii 1 an 
I*roi edure \i I (to id) npiitil ilinuuiiis bin Isin 
nbolishi d .mil tin distant urn Inset mil to i \ist 

GKNER Mi ISSUr, hi English j li uliim is tin 
form in w tin h tin di ti ml mt ti u 11 si i or inn f s with 
a siuiplt di m il tin vholi alb i;itions m tin jniu 
upil but on w Inch tin pliniUll ulus m bistlulir 
at ion Thus, in m turns loundiil on wrongs tin 
gimlal isfiui is ‘Not Guilty ’ m utnnis ot debt, 
thit tin dilimlnnt in\n w is mdibtfd in utums 
OU a ill til Oi bond von o' / mftnn i c tbit it is not 
the clout of tin ill Ii tidant l ndii this issue, the 
defirulant nut pi on tint In mm iMiutul tin 
deul, but not tint it is bid in [mint ot bn In 
crimimtl punt n/in r /^ tin ginnalissui n NotGudtv ’ 
bvwhieh [di i without tut tin r lot m miv pit son 
not haling tin jimihgi of pui igc i pon bung 
ariaigind upon nnv indictment tor tn won, felons 
ot piracy is dtenud to line pui hunstlt upon tin 
country' for trial White a piisomr rttusis to 
pliad, a pb ft (>f Not Guilty may In enti red lor luni 
7 and 8 G 10 IV c 28 Cmhr the jilt i ot Not 
Guilty, the prisoner is entitled to guc m einleiHi 
not only everything wlmh ucgativcs the charge 
but uIbo all matter of excuse or justification. 

GENERAL LIEN, m English Law, is the right 
which a party has to rituu a t battel os security tor 
the paiment, not only of the particular article, but 
of any had ince that may be due on general account 
in the same' lino of business. General liens do not 
exist at common law, but depend upon agreement, 
either express or unpind, or upon the usage of 
trade Thus, attorney s have a hen for the balance 
of their •accounts over the papers of their clients. 
Bankers, factors, warehousemen, and others, have 
Mt 


also a lien for the amount due to them on the 
general balance of their accounts. But it has been 
held that fullers are not entitled to this privilege. 
Rose v Hart, 8 Taunt. 499 The nght of wharfinger* 
also is not clear m all cases, Holderness « Colluuson, 

7 Barn, aud Ores 212 In regard to camera, there 
has We much dispute whether, by the usage of 
trade, they have e general lien over goods intrusted 
to them , but the prevadmg opinion appears to be 
tli it they have The master of a ship has oo hen 
on the n’sstl or her freight for Ins disbursements on 
hi i n count, but now ho has the same lien for his 
w igiH us i pi am in has , 17 and 18 Viet c 104, a. 
I'll By 0 Geo IV c 94, it is piovided that any 
ptrMin in whoso name goods aie shipped shall be 
du null to In tin owner so far as to entitle the 
rousijjmi to i In u foi any advance* made for the 
us* ul suthpirsims jnoudtd the consignees had no 
not in whin tin idviinicwis made that they were 
not tin tun owners As i In n rists upon the right 
to retail [uh“( soon it is lost by abandonment of 

till [KISS! ssion of till goods 

In Si ot! ind a sinnliii nght ousts, under the title 
of Hi ti ntum (q v) Sic also Ln x, and Hypothec. 

GLS'LRYL OFFICER is an officer of the 
gam id still of in airnv to whom is intrusted the 
command of i body of men not It ss in strength than 
a Jnieido (q i ) lr i army of voiy large proper 
turns, tin noimil hi nu of command would bo 
tin following tin _mnil commanding m chief, 
ci miiilissiiiio, oi to Ul iin.ish il yvould command 
tin whofi lorn , tin g'fMi rats would have separate 
in i pn din not the lnuteuant gmerals, wings of 
thosi cm pi dot mu tlm majoi gi nerals, divisions 
in tin wmgi, and hug ubti g> mills, brigades in the 
divisions In [untn i howtver, an mny is rarely 
Ligi i noiigli to allow ot this ex ict scheme of a 
imlituv hiu m by bung'htmtly (airod out 

In i'll!' Iuitis)i si nu i folomls Is conn mapir 
ci m ills ti \< i pt m i isi v ot sell (turn bn very du 
tinguislud si nu 1 1 in mini ot seniority, jirovidcd 
i uh Ins hire id on full pay foi i certain number of 
M iiN [iiomntum to In Inultnint gmcril* and 
„imials follows liicxait oidirot seniority From 
tin list pi omnium to tin exit ptmnal rank of field- 
mirsh il ii (onhind m i uc instances by the special 
l nom oi the soiuHgiig wlio npiesents m jierson 
Hit soli (ommand and jmsM sses the patronago of all 
tin 1 mil toiccs In addition to the colonels who 
b<conic effective g'enci ils, officers who have retired 
on li ill [ny at e uln i periods of their careeis nse by 
si mnnty to tlie rank of gent ral officers , but they 
i ontuiuc, notw llhstaudmg to lecuve oidy the htdf- 
piy ot tin rank in yvhnh tfiey retired With regard 
to n mu in r it ion general officers hold 164 honorary 
colouiluis of Hgimmta, worth, with few exceptions, 
ilOOO iaih [si uinuin and the remainder receive 
oiia'tiohtil jiay ot cO(K) a ytar, if they have been ip 
the guards , il, (i* Id a "day, if in the artillery dr 
uigincers, and il, .7* a day, if prev loualy in the 
hm Tins pay is received dunng non activity, 
hut win n employed actively a gtncral receives, m 
nlditioig £">, 13, 9d a day, a lieutenant-general, 

11, lov lt)d , and a major general, XI, 17a 114., 
hi suit's vaiious allowance# '1 he only generals’ 
commands in the British service are, dunng peace, 
tin commands in clutf of the anny generally and * 
ot the force m India. According to the estimate# 
for 1802—1863, there are 8 lieutenant general#, 29 
majoi generals, and 10 brigadier generals employed 
actively, exclusive of the numbers serving with the 
army m India. The last-named rank is only a 
tcmjiorary one in the English service, conferred very 
commonly on the senior regimental officer of tit, 
corps composing the brigade during duty as briga¬ 
dier he receives £1, 8e 6d. a day m addition to 
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regimental or other par Captain-general ia a rank themselves. They suppose, furtjunv that ire make 
very rarely oonfrirred by the sovereign, who hold* no affirmation beyond what is implied in fa* Mfcati- 
it ex officio. There has been no captain-general, other lying of so many differing object*— oasnely, that they 
than the aovereign, during the present century do agree m tlio point in question No other matter 

GENERAL SHIP, is a akin which has been 101 b « lu f “ r <l»t*el.ef is presented in the notion ot 
advertised by the owners to take goods from a TOun ‘ bu ' M 1 but Ul ‘t certain things havo been man- 

a 1 1 , P . . IVLTOfl All/1 horn lwn it foiu.,! i.vwm In nyikanaiiitiM 


• U| SI* WHO V 1V.7I i 011C.ULI ill |l 1IUHJI , - , ,> 

with each merchant who applin to them to iimvty 1 l V‘ lu '- »? J l m, “ Jmjejame end absurdity, and 
his goods to the ships d*stmation Urn < mtraet, “*“*"«* >*' 1 " n , *J ft « h of in.aimiation we might 

between the ownera, or th*' maatu utm$» m thtim * 1 * <ur ^ ^ 1 *huntriuil object*, and lina 

behalt, and the propnrtois ot tbi goods, non ni '“!«“■“<«,» among tin m, x,t an. h gcneinlities could 
the case of giwral shin U cstilihsfnd hi puck ,u tU 1 in V’ my l m ’ u " w ,lf , lea8onm ?' 

evidence, and, in,hid tlun is nifly mv other ,S * h ' K '‘ r ‘ l ^ u ‘ irl) fW, 1 * 

writing on the subpit biyoud tin a.h. itasonunt S I KU|1 ' 1 * 1 ^ th, "‘''V" )'‘ tw 'i, bftvin ? Uu * 

ami the bill oi hdiiur In mmral shin tb* imistu ?’ IO ] K r, \ ‘V ««“«!’"•* '"th tin ..thus tint make up 


and tha bill ol lading In gnu rnl ship tin imistu 
beilig intrusted by tht minus with lull p >wi i to 
contract for and tiki in g ods no ijonimt foi 
freight which itn one m ly lmi in id, with tin 


tin total I luu i U nsln i ol i u h 

Hut tin othi i hind it 11 m rails Uion introduces 
biluf in a t it illy difhunt sh ijs When instead of 


owners, nnk pend, ntly 1 Iran mill. iffntuil to "h utitymg a |ir M k rt» wi nl, ntity a -union ol rath 
smnr room in tb. {«.,,] Ml n 1. . mmints 'm d.stu. t p.op,rti«s it 1ms to be sein not 


must be intimiti ,1 to tin maatu oi tIn *-< utingf i 
lnm on board bifori hi hisingigi 1 luigld tm tin 
whole Vtssil Hy sin hintim iti n i jn imnu will 
be Secured ov» r tin in u li mt, w h i In urns his j ■■ ids 
to the ships suit i r i'i n i It tin own ts ot « 
griitinl ship hai ah ills d tin is 1 mid t n a 
particular port th y must _in sp, tin nitut to 
Piny Jieison whr lri u ilnji i > ids < n In ir I, i 1 any 
iltuatlon in h, i kalmiit n mil thi \ will In liildi 
fen llu tons ipuntis ot m,Ji tin ti d > s I ills 
{*o»i i 4 H, Shaw s (itmu \l,i it • u Vi r>) i 
P i!.n 

GENERAL VntI>t< P s \im i lm 

GKX13HALIH V TION On i,pnni <1 tin 


nn lily win tin i tin n ninion f, itnns aie conutly 
rtiihi 1 in tin i m id notion but whether the 
ilh d i npliiu, llwiys tikis plan Thus, when 
we onipui th si i u i ts ill unt the globe, wo 
(ml with s m tx t litmus tint twin i dnv the 
s i id a in s uni ii ir li s on tht slum* this fact we 
i muss 1 y th in i il nmu tin tubs Whin, how 
i\ i \\i r i fmtlm ml n Hi hi lyw lure the com- 
nl litwi n tin tih i mil the positions of the 
m u iinl^n i ilis Hut i oiiii uliini, wi attain to 
i in to ioni]h iti I n-nit We in now i ilk d n pen 
( 1 1 lit u n 1 in t ly in tin m i in lU iorr,spoudenoo 

ol i 11 u i d n iti hi with tin jiirtuulir obp< ts, lint 
111 th uim in y it tin , iU|iilntioli between two 
di tin t 111>|>i 1 1 it s so tlud tin (iiiiiitiiiii of ono 


woilfl li ads us to ru i^m < nit inly gu it i ui ty, shill dw ns umnt is eu hnu of tin oth< r 


but also mum rous instmus of igi innnt m ih 
midst of tin i in t\ Wi 1 > n t ■ dl tin i nti m 


ililli unt «h| 11 ts oi this liigliti ojm ration hi\o gmn 
ii i ti m tin r s ii h of ill si m ituins, (ontrastlllg 


ame of thi siini tut an v,mnnnt it is only wh n, with this ^n n ihino for th uniplii opuition, 


amid difftrinu of a c mu j mm uf v i mo m 
a iominon ii itun tint < m iltmti n is w ik n 1, 
and om muni mtuisli 1 N ui tun i th i mm n 
fiature in i numbu t i uyn , )>j its is In us 

and uniMrsdlly n tin 1 is whin w ihntity tin 
round form nond t illdispmtu <1 i/< i d mi ml 
substance \t otlu i turns th i • ml I mi i si 


ut v( mo in tin ii iti hi In ti u liulmtui (umi ilisitmn Con 

ti u is w ik u 1, | m li' p > ti Mhrniifioti I’mp isition Jiulginmt, 

on i tli i nun n I i« < >r 1 i ot N dim I In si dl inmlvi truth or 

)>j its is In us 1 1 'si h 1 1, in ismu hi In y ill pr ti rid to giy, us 


and uniMrs.illy n tin I is whin w ihutdy tin i j i» i f i v * sm in thiil whmiii wi Imd one 

round form atnid t illdispiritu it i/< < d nil ml <hui s wi II lm 1 mu othu thing |n«lit or 

substante \t otlu i turns tli i , ml I mi i s> d s id mil, i mil hit tlun by t mti ijnte our 

obsemtd by tlu mi mnt it dill unit tbit d his ui In hid i\jii n i i 1 tin iouis of iiilun A 

jam for agis imp run 1 tin 1 ill , f i stun was uniitl n tion i m oft n In ixpiissnl m a single 


neve? mispictid, l«fon tin tun f Aiwtm t hai 
anythmg in coinuu n with thr in itions of tli moon 
and planets V\ In u is su th, i unc jm it> <>i 
effect repeated undi r gr, at i irn ts i t cneiui stun i - 
anil ad^umts, an 1 wh n wi lulu il< by i namt ir 
otherwise tint this agi i * nunt exists wi m sulto 
mark out a genn III or gnu I ills, d Jir pi its, in let , 
while the indindml nifitaneis art P run d tin 
particular*, on which the < th< i w gi Hindi d 

To understand tlu fnllmiamng >f p f in i msution, 


w nt tlu v »« is tin pirt of Hjidh that names 
both puti ilu 1 1 juts mil gi in i il notions A 
giiiiid [ii)i siti n is a i om j ilt it thought, and 
injiiii s i si uti ini for its (Nunoahon , it involves 
th i ih d ig with tin noun Ilf if is a notion, 
md "o is I ijd but win n wi unitf the two m the 
iti rm itumtlnt lnj.tr tlu ( nm of light, wr mdiiato 
soie thin r thiL h trui u film that mly Ik proved 
oi di“pri ii il 1 1 In \< d oi ii nn 1 

I lus login r t nu if n rib it mn is treated of 


and the questions thiressith c,mulcted, wt must uudi r Ism < i n»x On On nthir ml sun|ilu form, 
advert to the distinction Istwcrn two modes of the i ft s fuitlu r i xjilan itions iri uldiil lien Jn the 
operation. Inthcorn.wi gencrihst m indimlml j,i i iti n < f f< ruling » gi n> nl notion the hrat step 
or isolated projwitj— on icmndmss whiti in sr, is nght, is some!' ng of the n itun if ( loesifieilion We 
attraction, justice— anil assign what wc think tin must ossi ml h in mu mw a nuJnbtr of particular 
exact nature of the common f, atnrr thus singled out nhji i ts, hi mg moved to bring them together by the 
A number of designations hivi been gmn to this attrutn Ism i or assn.iatioii of sumlanty The 
process, accordmg to the pirtunlir stigi in the objiits thus jsiimblcd arc a elass In Natural 
Operation most specially taktn into vieiv , these arc Itixtuiv lor rxamph, we bung to,Mher in the tniud 
Classification, General Notion, Inneral Term, Defin all tie quadiujeds that we have ever had any 
itioit, Abstraction, Concept or Conci ption, Idea knowledge ot, and the .irrsy constitutes a clam, 
They all suppose that wt have a plurality of objects 1 gr mnded on the }x eulunty of walking on all four* 
with agreeing properties, and that agreement has Another i lass is ,n ide u|» of the animal* that fly in 
ittm taken notice of, and embodied m such a form, the air, a third, if those that live in the sen, By 
that the »»nd can deal with it to flu neglect el the | such successive groupings of creatures that hate a 
jri fotf ifherem the particular things diner among j kindred nature m one ot more respect*, w» gradually 

ik *, m 
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include the whole of the animal kingdom known 
to us m a «mee of classification*, whereby method 
and order are introduced into the otherwise hetern- 
g on< ou» mass So in plant* and minerali, and all' 
through nature According as likenesses have hcen 
discerned in the constituent parts of the uimorse of 
things, the individuals ar< placed with those i tilted 
to them, and a great simplifir vtioti of vuw and 
extension of knowli dge .vr< the r< suits For it 
happens very frequtntly, that likriussin on< point 
is aexompann d with like in ss in otlu r jxnnts.Ho thit 
we can louplt sevtril pu uliantiis togithcr, uni 
rise to general truths is will is g<inrd iiotuiis 
When a < lassitic vtion 1 ms lm u unvid at th it 1< ulx 
to this consequent! u ( jml i inor thm oidinuv 
value upon it, w< consnhi thitwi luu wiml upon 
some fundanitntil and pii unit p ml of iitiiu 
bianco, soniitbm.' th if <01111 is tin most issintid 
nature of tin obpi Is tin sdnd ml wi iri u us 
tomed to stylt tin group tint ■> ins. s 1 n i'iu il 
or a phUoHnp/iiml iJosmIh itnm 'Jin m ingiug of 
annuals auorduigt) tin < It lin nt tin v lm m is 
land, watt 1, til, sti m 1 v obvious tot lit lirsfi listnti 
has givm plan to oik foiunh 1 mi 1 tin 1 hinds il 
llkemsi ninuh, tin tuutmi it tin skihtmi 
and the modi td lunging firth ml i< uing tin 
young it la mg piovul tint i u do imml* 1 <>1 
important nttiihutis in bound uj> with tin m 
chat n< U ristn s thm with tin 1 h im nt tint tin , 
animals inhibit bu Mills /017a, book n ilnp 7 

'1 he foiiinng oi a class It ms to tin adoptn 11 « f 1 1 
(’lass Arnnn, 111 otlur word of \ i/innnf uunu I 
wluth ih i n inn ippln ibli to ivtiy mdivnlinl I 
lilt mbit yif tin tins m 1 ons< tpn in 1 nt bonguiuhr I 
Blood tfi txpusx no mill thm tiny all Invi in 
common TIiuhwi hm tin iiuw 1 omul’ to 1 spit S| 
all round objutt omitting vuy libun i t o(lni 
pccnliaritus tint 11m iittull to tlnm So tin 
iinmis ‘lard ‘tuath silt 1111 ipj lu ibli ibln 
to avast immbii ot mdn id u il things Winn tin 
genet al name Ins lx in th vim l, in t m In nu ms 
of it Hpoak ot all tin p 11 Jn ul us in om bn ith on 
condition that m lutilid onlv to ulu to tin joints 
of poinmiinity 

The process < ilhd \bsti u fiun w Putin r implud 
Win u wo bung tigitlm m umstituti 1 11 us m 
virtue of a pit v nliii_, umniblinu wi m said ti | 
‘alistrait tiom tbi liidivniu ils i\ ntlun list | 
extent tin points ot ngiuimiit In tin lun.ru igc of 
hit \\ H inulton vu alt n<t to the bkiinss nml 
abstract th< ddhmuis I In nttum tint wt Inn 
of tin ((million tpiabty is It run 1 by tin sunt 
philosophtr tin ( oiucpt but it bis lutn usual to 
employ tin pin isi ibsti u tioii’ 01 ‘ itstiait nb 1’ 
for the satin jmiposi, iltlmu^h 1 |«ivionm ot tin 
original applu iti m il that vvoul 1 In toininnn 
attniiute of round bodiis, tin 101111 1 h„nrt 01 
form, IS the concept 01 tin il sfi 1 t uli 1 nl ruled 
liens The pro ise ch 11 u ti 1 el this nu nt il 1 It m nt 
or process has bun imitli disputul in phdosopln, 
them bong three different cuts that liavi gi wn 
up in connection with it, the lit ilists Tsoinui ilists 
and Conceptual whs The J{< ilistx give m vtuil 
mdejiendcut existente to tin prototvpts ot 0111 
general notions, maintaining that apait fiom nil 
circular bodies there c\isted 111 natuiv 11 urculu 
form, having no othor attribute soevtr like a inch 
of Euclid btreft of the ictual lint 11 quin d to mark 
the figure to the eve The Nonunalibts considered 
that the only general tiling was the common name , , 
the Concep'tuahstu allowed a mental existence to 1 
the generaJised attributes, bnt no more (Sir W 
Hamilton’s Metaphywt,, veil 11 p 2%.} The last 
WC, no doubt, near the truth , for although we can 
»ot, with Plato, affirm the existence in nature of 1 

a * generals ’ that have no embodiment w particulars j 

d 612 * 


[ (which would be to ocnMiet the very* essence of 7 
1 generalisation, namely, likefiesa among umbenaHn), 

[ we must still grant to th© mind the power of attend¬ 
ing in thought to what is common, neglecting,for 
the time tho disagreements. Wo can think of all 
the consequences of the circular figure, without 
11* 01 illy attending to the other peculiarities of any 
I individual urcle This abstractive process is per- 
forintd m diflcriut ways, according to the nature of 
tin subject In gt.omi fry, for example, we can draw 
dngrams that aic little other than naked forma, 
altli ugh wi must 111 ike tlnm of a dcfinito size, 
find in ninti mpl iting Jlu s<, vve ire cnabltsl to think 
if 111 m without biibstaim Wi cannot use this 
in Uu> 1 in N itui il History w< cannot form a Con 
<i pit hi 1 f 1 bml by t dm grim that gives nothing 
but v\ h if is 1 iimmi n to all buds If wc are reason 
mg u|«m tin piopirtns ot tin dish wo may first 

I ill into vn w sonu 1 m as an < xample, say a pigeon, 
110111 11 nsidi nu, v bn h wi 1 m go ho fai ns to note 
flu common piculiuitiis 1 f fiatlmrs, wings, bill, &c , 
mil vilnii wt bui comphted the tloBciiptiou, we 
mn ivu in oui mind a number of othu birds, to 
si i tli it w 1 I ivi not imutioutd points special to 
tbi ii^ion In fuf wi must liivi within coll the 
w)i< it ol tin immbii 1 ol thi 1 1 iss, if we would 

II isi u gum illy n-.pi 1 tin, il \ftirw< have thus 
ilnikul mil (oiiMtid our „imrilisul description, 
wi 1 an 1 ml oily tin abdrai idea 111 a form of very 
vi nb ou 111 n in i m 0111 „ al it isonmgs, namely, 
i vubil stitimmt of tin 1 minion attributes By 
m ms of this, wt may often dnpuise with the 
riUrinui to tin ]iutumais, tvcijit to know the 
juetist nu iiiing ot flu lan'uact which meaning is 
still si nit Miit 11 g nr ini < inception of the objects 
Wt must lnii a gintial notion of leathcis, and 
ot tin strm turt ot tie bill in birds, upon the plan 
ibov nu iilnmt d of liolibug ui the mind some 

1 tv pit d instaiii 1 subji ct to torriction by a com- 
puisonif ill tin inst mu s < oming tuidti thi genus, 
'll tbit in joint ot tut, ui gi in i ol reasoning has 
imi buu iimutid to aujHtsult totillythis refer 
mu t) tin jiutuulirs th* tormnl reasonings of 
mitluiuati s 11 puri us still to hive 111 the mind 
< nt uli quantiti ot om tiling is equal to, greater 
th ui orbsstlim anntlni 
T In si ri ni uks li id 11s to tin nature of Definition, 
w lm h is om ot tin unjioitant disigiuftions growing 
out of tin >pi 1 it ion ot gi m 1 alining To define, is 
to limit hi ttli and sjH'cify the exact compass of tho 
pi opt rlu s common to 1 class T hnially this is done 
by mt ans of 1 ingu.igi , but m reality it is, and must 
1 1 dom bs a nft itnot, duect or remott, to the 
mrtuulars tlumstlvts This itference frequently 
bis tin ipjx name of being dispensed With. The 
11 as >n is tli it many gi mral notions are compounded 
ot others iml wi iau understand the composite 
notion fiom its 1 ompouonts, without going further, 
tint is, without producing particulars Thus, a 
tilth 111 tin abstract might bt made intelligible by 
p anting to a number of concrete circles, such as are 
di iwn 111 Km lid, wo should then havp to impress 
on om minds a nufficiont number of these to prevent 
us in m evtr associating with the general idea any 
one sivc, or my one colour of the outline (which 
must lie drawn in black, red, blue, or some other 
1 olour) No one circle is really the general notion s 
this must lie nothing less than a multitude of ©daw 
cirihs, which the mind apprehends by turns, to m 
to bt sure of never affirming any attribute as COCO*’ 
nion that is m fact peculiar to 011c or a few. Baft" 
the t onccpt circle, can be got at in another mtj, Jt 
w e dt tenmne first whst is called a ‘ point ’ in space, 
and a ‘ line ’ proceeding from that point, and toad© 
to revolve around it, the other extremity «f 4 k 
revolving line will mark a oonrse which is a (pel©. 

t , - ? Vl . ' 
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Here, if we possess onnelvea of the maple notions 
or concept*, Point, Line, Revolution, we may attain 
to the notion, Circle, without examining actual 
circles in tile concrete So we may detine an oval, 
or ellipse, and many other figure# This prattice of 
referring to a simpler order ot conn pts for th» con¬ 
stituents of a given one, is the main fum turn ot the 
Definition, winch applies, thuefote, to complex 
notions, and not to sin h as are ultimate, or simple 
in the extreme d< grot To d< lint in the 1 ist n sort, 


every reader of the Chargte*, and an expression 
in tho Hook of Judge# (xiv, 14) probably point* 
to a similar opinion 

Passing from classical times to tho later period 
of the middle ages, and the two succeeding cen- 
turics, we may ipioto amongst the advocates of tin* 
theor\ Cirdm— who, in his treatise De Suhhhtalr 
(1V1J), asset ts ih it w ater i ngend, is fishes, and that 
m un inimds spring fiom h imentation AMro- 
vamlus Lk* tns, tUssendi, hnli,cr, Van Helmont, 


we must come to quoting the p irt u idats \\ < canmit j w ho gin s c| H < i il mstriu turns for the artificial pro 
define a hut by .inything nun ihimutirv 1 o si\, ] dm lion of niii, and hneiioi who m his .Munthut 
with Eue lid, til it it is It ngth w itlumt l»r, idtli, is no J s ubtii nun u« (m tin cluptir ‘ l)i PauspcrmiA 
assistance, as we must still go to tatr t \p< in tu» for hunm ) thsiidus, mel utuil!\ figures, eortoiA 

ex imjdes ol length , md h ngth is not imou simple iimm ds which w.ic produced under lus own eye* 

idea than lint being ill feet blit iliothel woiel for by the tt msfornung mllueine ot w lie I on liugiue ilts 
tbi same thing Neve itheles* it has bun oltui ot tin ste ms o! elille u nt pi infs’ 

supposed th It the le ire ge m I el notions nule pe liele nt lieeb the cehbiited It ebon nut til dial, whoso 

of all txpemnee, or liteienn to pirtunlus tin runt ids on Me In in r niton ot Jniut* we te puli 

form Commonly <iun to the toutnl items of the ' lisluet in ltifiS se e ms to li tve be e n tile In’s! opponent 
BCle nee ot ni itlo m its - h t% mg f noun el this \ it w th it the dm ti me ot cp net vncoiis ge ne'rutiein t ncoun 
1 he name genus is also i omit e ted with the] tend In this week, he pn>\ e s th it the' worms aiul 

prese nt subject It is'te, te lattic with inothei won!, 1 nisi c ts wlenli nppe u in deeding Milmt uii ih ire 

‘bjipcicB,’ which, Iiowimi i, itself to some extent in te dity deulo|ied fiom eggs deposited in those 
a ge net ilisatieen f ( ,i « v, t x species s conside te d to ] subs! ine e s by t lie pmnts luuucnhock, \ nllis 

ha\c mdmdu ils ttndei it I lum m/oology fins is in it, Sw mum id un md otleei tmiiie nt le it in yltsts, 

a gent is ol amm ds mil tin Inm tiger, e it eke , lie soon e oiitribute <1 idilitimui lots md iiigunuuts 
among i!« s]i e m , but < u h of those -pi e u s i-, the 1 in I ey mu ot I>e di s \ ie w mil a fione t he time ot 

generalisation ot an innunn t ibh minds i ot mill jKnh tei tin pie sent el iv tin tub ol opmnm It is 

initial lions tigeis Ae elille i mg i on eiib ribly fiom , i e m i illy tinned stioiigly i._ mist the doctrine m 
out anothei, so tbit to ivpre's tin spun s to ire ] question, if is mini 1 euv to e nry flu liHtorn il 
Still oblige d to b il licmnse to tin o| t etnnis of , sice te li lurtlie I 

comparison, el>-ti u turn out <le I,in' ion t cims anil | J tie ento/m hone m continue <i to In y gre'at 

spteics, tin u tore uitioiluii to us the exists me of | st uudelmg I elite L When’ sivh JiotiKioi Olvon, 
sttciissiit ge lie t ill dioni me le iiol mint extensile ( 1 11n e nt</oologisl e onti mpl ite d tin Innin lixeel to 
ill lliur range ot ippln itnui, nut poss, sing in ] tin intestine w it 1 1 its mu hi ite d mil sue tonouc lie ad 
( onsequtm 1 , i sin die r amount eef on,1 inly or | Inn n el m tin mile ons me mbi me, I note d to tin spot, 
community oi fe item (see Ixuxsion) 1 md imb In eg iioutmlmnnt like a pi mt yvln n hit 

GENERA TION V, l!i t noi.t < nos i » th ' ’I'Umsh tit<it,mn (or lluke1 ulln ting by its 

I sm Un to tin se ions me mbiam ot i < lose <1 inti i u Vl 


GENERATION \ te iin in ti ' niMiUnmitns 
One gcometiieal figure is and to Is ge mi etui by 


!< mtv, In it ite il til, c,l i el lmnseli lioiv tiny got 

time 


“ O-'O’ ■’ . C-e-e-.-o o, f } ,, , , > (],,) ||||duig tl O 111 IM 1 111 S S . l| 11 t 11 'll 1 O till 'lllll 

anothei, when produced oi foinn.1 bj m oju i itum | ,„| U ,,, t i„ tl U1S1 , (>u t|„ ,, u1 „i , „ . . i.r 

jierfoimed upon tlu «*tlit r 1 dim i<oiu is t,< n* J ii< «1 i w l>4 ( j, JVI „ f f> tli< h ot hiioiiI uic out j. i ih i 

h> miking iiiLbt i/1 ltd tmiijt rr\4il\< il«ml nm 
of its suit* itl|<»inin r tlo i* in t\i In 

arithmetic, 111 tin sun w t\ i diiuiIk i sod t<» )« 


iti m t*» <»l\i tlo i|iih<iul\ It h mi uonrif i that 
liUdol|du 11 SO-v) 4.111 j tllm stmil.nl 

, ill* < lltM/f IktilM is Tl llm do t 1 1 Ij ill ]lli\Sji>|og 1 

i»i.«hut«n.v inoiiiritinii iiirfr.imMi | sllliu|| j Jt u MJ | lf j (o k| , p l N to tlnin tli< t.tfiy 
cm one oi nioie nthti munis is llm (fi is ge rm it. d , M ,| ltlllll w|,„l, fi „| jun foi the 

by tin miolutiem ot I. r>. tie t.l p.nui, or fiy th. ' , into I.. ng ol ell kind ot . ... M/ tbit, 

imiitiphcatum ol t ainl ‘t jtlnv wen i|onlitn nuly gem riled No otfici 

fiEN KRA FI ON I Til mi *•*» 11 imm , t v j»l m it it>u m tin linn <*f tin know h <»f 

Doitkini- o> i ifh j tin <n m Lop it* lit «>i th« Mi1n/<ii uppt md t<» Ik. 

GENERATION >sit.M cm .us I r .m tin . iib. st 1,1 1,11 . . f 

period to the tinnnution ot tin imehtli ages no om , lll, “ *' n, J ‘ IV * tl ' s lMl * « of higher 

caUcd in quest mil th. eloet.m. tli.a*, limit i ecrtann ("’”;ds tin mnitum .tigitmns nt \ on Su bold, 
favourable uinelitinns, of wine li j. utri f ie tuui w is one 1 ^ 111 nni‘ ntxi 
of the most inqsntaiit uimials might Is proden e ei ] 1 1 ' deiel 

Without parents kniximandcr and Jmpedoehs 


aftnluiteil to this form ol punrition ill tin bun, 
beings which hist jsophd the glola \nstotl , 
without committing him ‘ If t.» sogunral a view, 
maintains that intmds u« sometimes forme>1 in 
putrefying sod, some tiait s in plmt« ami some turns 
in the fluids of other nmmils and Ljk down tin 
following ge’ntral principle, ‘that every dry sul. 
stance which becomes moist and every minst IkhIv 
which i# dned, products living creatures provided 
it us fit for nourishing thi‘m ’ Hu a n ws of Ltie re tins 
on thus subject arc shewn in the pillowing line's 

Neinne vidts quacctinquc mort, fluidoqne liquoro 

Corpora tabuermt, in parva anunalia icrti * 

And Rimy maintains that ‘quadam gignuntur ex 
non gemtia, ot sine ullit suiuli ongine Virgil s 
directions for the production of betas arc known to 

IS* 


t 111 Ite in eh 11, }’ll I 11 J •(>!, i > , llgllel 
am nt nnl nu I imm plume s of the 
i i 1 1 >/e 11 hue b'wesn, 1 <n.I it to ri mine ntaily 
ill the elltlle llltll -s wblell tin-' subject pi I se lets el , 
md tin eeluii ite i nt epeiiitmi line gimrilion are 
1 tmly • 1 >i in limn thi , nm ot tlu lit of their 
tu tie fii bis , 

Un only point el pts-nut lie ehspilb ih, win Uicr 
nueroHe me oi^amsi is (mnntls ot pluntH) liny fa 
] BjeonUm •msly gen i ite >1 It is well known tint if 
we e x mime under th< inn lose oju a ill op of ivatci 
m win li ilmost my miind in vegetable *ub- 
I set in »s leave been inluHed and w hie h contains Uw 
jell tie le H of null Hubsteine's ill i tetltt of dewy Ot 
dieoiiqieHsitiiin, it is f«un>! to hw irm with mimii* 
living orginmoB Tin q u hi ton ,it uttftie M thi*, 
Are tin «t organisms elt ie loped m the water, if the 
n»eeusury ore' mtions lia\c been taken to exclude 
every aniin.ilcii't or germ capable of development 
both from the water and from the air that lias 

e» 
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aoci*s to it? A well known experiment, devised by 
Professor Srhulzo of Berlin (a description of which 
may hi found in Owen’s Lectern on (Ac Invertebrate 
Animal*, 2 d od p 44 ), shows that with duo pre 
cautions m reference to these punts, no annual or 
vegetable organisms nu produced This oxpcriini nt 
was continued unint* nuptcdly from the 28 th of May 
until the beginning of August,‘and wbui, at last, 
the Jirofissnr siparatid tin tillin'tit parts of tie 
apparatus, )n could not find in the whole liquid 
the slightest tiaw of mtusoru or < onti rv,i or 
of mould, but all thm pn intnl tlumsilws m 
great abiindanno a bw iliji ittir li< had hit 
the dusk standing opin ’ \ wxsil with a similii 

infusion, whuh he plain! m o flit ippantus ion 
taimd vibriones and luon ids on the hi mud d ly ol 
tlie cxpenimnt, to whuh vwii mon ulihd lout 
jiolygostni infusoria 

Afowyiais ago, M 1 'ouilut miuumcnl tint hi 
had reputed hi Iml/i s rxpinnunt vwth inn 
pret mtiou, but tint nnitii ill nli s md jiloits win 
mvarnblj ill vi lojml in tin infusion in whuli tin 
operated To plow tint tin itmo plum m ion 
timed no germs, lie mibstituti d nihtiiint in tint 
is to Hiv, iiinxtiiii ot 21 pints ot owi'in ms with 
70 ot llltnu'en 'I In ill w is iiitmilund into t tl edc 
containing m infusion ot h ly, [in pit• il with distilh d 
w iti r and hiy flint lint Ism • xpnsnl fm fwtnty 
mmiltiH to .1 tempi ntim of 212 11 “ thus appi 

rently giiudid uninst tin piisinn of iliy mi ms 
or 1111m ih uhs 111 tin mfo ion 01 111 tin in lIn 
wholi w is then hi mu tu .illy stihil, so tint no 
ot hi 1 air muld gnu mm yit aiti 1 nil tin si 
pteuiutiuns, minute unmil mil w gt tilde m mui ms 1 
appmrtd in tin infusion Mi n pi itnl tin «x[>< 11 ! 
nn nt with pun 1 mp'iii pis insti id if in uul [ 
obtained amid u n suits 'llun txpiniiiinli iri j 
desndsd by Coin tut in tin \nnht< 1 hi h mun 
Ahitex Ih 1 (ISIS 4 th s. ru wd ix p 172 ) md tin 
siiino wiliinu rout uns lmpmt mt utnl l< Milin 
ivlwaids, mid by Ifn (,>u itli t igi s in opposifiim to 

Tom het h inws 

A very 1 up mi|onty ol mu phy-sidi'cislx of 
the pi 1 suit it ly lijut tin ilm tinn most ot tin 
apparently 1 xi 1 ptnmal inn, is ho 1 \ miph t'n 
lliysterious primue ol the mto/01 luxe bun found 
to admit of n adv ixpliuitum md it wi do not 
positively deny the possibility th it imnnh uh s m n 
liegeinritid spontun uu-dy yw 1111\ it ill 1 wilts 
men'll tint mu li 1 modi ot ctnirittim is not 
piobahh and Ins 11 it only not him pn>wd to 
lust Those who wish to know moii fully tin 
aignments tint 111 iy In idduw d in livuu ol 
ami in opposition to tin dm twin iw litirtid on 
the one baud, to loiuluts Ih I m/ mi , n» h nt 
dr la Gi'nfmlion Sjmutivm, him si 1 J \i >mffii 
JjtrpCilent 11 (lf>Vl) uul on tin othu to Vntoui s 
MAinoin i/tr hi Cor/iidn uh t < >1/ant-i s i/ut it i’ni' 
dam 1 'Atmoiphni I'wiini in It /'is'ion dm 
Otnfiratmn* hjxmtiinhi, m the Annnln ih ( to/»n i‘ 
dr Phv*tt/tir (‘lit sir 1 M) 2 , vol lxu pp J-llOi, 
which seems to pi 110 tin question Ih joint thy liaih 
ot any fur tin r disi ussiou 

GENERATIONS, Ai iMtNinos 01 a phn- 
devised by Steensti up 1 Dmish n \ till alls t about 
twenty years ago, to signify ‘the rein irk ible and 
till now incxpluabic nitmil phuiomcuon of in 
animal producing an ollspring, whuli at no tune 
1 esemble.s it* parent, but whuh, on the otln r bind, 
itself brings forth a progeny w hicli n turns in its 
torni and nature to tin patent annual so that the 
maternal animal does not met t w ith its resemblance 
in its own brood, but in its descendants m tin 
sceoud, third, or fourth degree or generation, this 
always taking place iu the different animals which 
exhibit the phenomenon 111 a determinate generation, 


or with the intervention of a determinate number of 
generations ’ 

The phenomenon has been observed m many of 
the lo/drcroa, in various mhma, m annelid«, m 
nuMiitroid * (nalptr), and in insects (<xph\de») , and 
its nature will be best understood by our giving one 
01 two illustrations 

\\ ( i oiiimuu 1 witli the development of tho 
iikiIih‘1 nr yUht«, which belong to the class 
hi/iliu aa Tin mrilusi discharges living >oung, 
v huh iltu having burst the covering ot tho egg, 
mv im iliunt truly fm Mini time 111 tho lusty of tho 
mot In 1 Win n lust dwi lmrct d or born, they have 
no n i mid nut white wi to tin piifcct medusa.’, 
t >nt in htth ijhudtii il bodus (fig 1 , a), toyered 

1 J*k , >V,r/ \Wm 


n ? ! ‘ V P 

,_y 


. / / 

* 1 , 


with 1 iln niovnu' vwtl 1 otisuh 1 ibh 1 ipnlity, and 
uu muling infu on 1 \tfi r nmying fiitly u\ the 
vvatii f n sum divs t ih litth mini il fixes itsi If 
f > soim obpit by uni ivtnmity \t\ vvlnlc at tho 
oppiisili ixtiiniifv 1 di p< 1 siion i~, graduullv loinnd, 
Uu iimi mini is ('),/) biniinmg 1 long.itnl, and 
U nlu illy ti inslonmd mt * tintulis yr) These 
ti lit u h 1 uul i-i 111 iiOTub 1 till Uu whole ot tho 
ip pi id 11, in h 1 hi 11 * d with tin in 1 <i) 'l rails verso 
wnnkhs in (tun s, 11 on tin body at lrgulu 
111(1 Mils i[ipi 11 mu (list ibovi uul tin 11 1 xtendtng 
dovv uw mi \ s (In wmkhs grow dtipo, the 
11L1 of 1 u h it „iih lit pit 11 ot > 1 to din d alipe nance, 
so Hut tin 01 11 mu it st mbit s 111 intubuki orpine 
Him, Miiinounti d by a tuft of tint whs [h] The* 
si gnu nts nuludly bu mm mon Hipiriteil, until 
tiny an undid by only a 1,1 v ih lidci axis, when 
tiny nsiinbh y pih of h illovv nips pi iced within 
1 uli othu u) At h ugth tin tippet Bcgmint lbs 
1 tig 1,is it»)l mil tin 11 tin othira in succostuon 
1 uh s, [.nu nt (1/) lontmuis to ih velop ittelf until 
it In (onus a lomphti mwlusa (l) , while the basts 
"i st dh n in nos, md products 1 inw colony Hero, 
thm wi hiw> flu ieg of the medusa gradually 
duili'pid into tin polypoid mgaiusni (A), to whiejh. 
tin turn shut)// (fiom jCro’u/os, a pine cone) has 
biiugivtii '1 Ins polypi, by gcmiiMtion and iission, 
1 yioids nn dun with r> pmduitm 01 gaus 
1 Tin plu>nomcuoi) of alternation ot tp aerations 
flu t ( stool \\ onus (t[ \ ) aud in icrtain Trcmatoicl 
Morins (mi Iiikj), Ins all,oilv been noticed, 
md will Ik I nil hi 1 dismissed in tlu article Tapb- 
m 1 < 1 Mi lhe fission ot urtain annelids (Syllis 

| uul Myrunidah fmc KiPnonccTiox) [iresenta an 
, 1 \ imi>li, dthough at first sight a less obvious one, 
| ot altiimation of generations, the non sexual parent 
woim y Killing by fissure progeny containing sper- 
mito/ox and ova, fiom which again a non-sexual 
gi in 1 at ion is produied 

Flic tinlpa [moila# 11 or mollmroule hdonguig to 
the tumly Tunica la) an usually regarded as 
atlording 1 good lllustiatian of (he phenomenon 
undii lousidi ration, It was m these annuals that 
it was originally noticed by Chamuiso, who accom- 
i pauiixl Kotzebue in ta i oy age round the world 
| ( 1815 — 1818 ) He Salp® (from twenty to forty in 
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number) are united together by special organs of self-dividing A nndidz, It may possess, however, not 
attachment, so as to form long chains, which float merely locomotive organs, but a oompksta nutritive 
in the sea, the mouth (m), however, being free in apparatus of its own, which is the ease in all those 

instances m which the rooid is cast off in an early 
rn stage of its devclcijiracut, and has to attain an 

c— - inert wd sire, ami frequently also to evolve the 

generitive organs milHcquontl^ to its detachitiout, 
* of this we hue examples in tho Rfcthuiv budded off 
''*** from Heclrnid I'oty p.*s, and in tho aggregate Salpa^ 

J’rtnci/ili t nl Coniiwrahn Plit/iMloyt/, p 629 

T|. 9 \ 

" ’ f.b.Nl NRK', a 11 nuuknbh mei of North America, 

, , ,, , lists about 10 tiuhs south of the boundary betaoen 

each. The mdii,duds thus joined in | lnms( is d Ur htl(l , 1Vlms>K 

uni md Vu lurk, flow* 

AlprodnuMggs om egg buiu; go", d v 'Lvthip.d 11 ,„ th p,, Ulim „ f thu l, tttoc 

mthchmKofuul.ao.mil I Ins. g w).« oh,((lied, Mt ltl , nil lU(l » . „ llnR ^ ..f 141 .mbs falla u»to 

proilmcs a J.ttl. mollusc (V 1 ) "hul. ruuuns , (|k( ()llt ,,,,, 7 miles moth of tin city ..t ita.hwtm 

sohtux, .1.11.0 ... mmi ,, 1( 0IlU „ otlMl flll tho v mod and 

.. i."l« its from n pu .. Mi)i aI itu , h u o Lir ot ds si i u< r\, hut is dso laiHOUS 

; L v '“' l i’V ,,llu . 1 111 ; - i,n .1. ,\t.u...i..uij mu 01 th««o mu. whuh 

J l , * i l ,,l ^l' ‘t'lj 1 s ’l 1 si.ul m , ( n , jn „ lln ,t, tl.iu uumiing within a dm 


gr “i lot. rind gemmation 
uaja wlinli gives 11 e to e I. m.s 

o ], ill< uiy sun vulhm tin 

lmdv "I Ho ]'m lit ulllill 
finally bursts md libi i it< s llom i hi m • h nils 
again, hrmp t ril. sold irv individuals 

l hi only nut m 1 mi whuh this pin norm mm 
Oulu’s m umn d vi hi hlv ora mi ■ <1 is no (its is 
in tho Aj>f“ihi, o’ I’l id !.«' In i i . i\ sjiu n t ot 


tune ot two inihs in the’ v limit) of tho town of 
I’oit i.i diouf Oil nulls from tho mouth of tho 
inu ui tispuliul) lid ‘Ml. mid 110 fut high 
1 In otliirtwo tin oiio on i i img ilium iliati ly ahovo 
Kmhiilii mil tin otlni ihout J mihs lnluwlhat 
iil\, ui hotll ol ihout 1110 tut 

(.h N 1 ' sis rn moii ItilK IIPM’SIS IxOSMOfT 
t<ln m < i in i limn ol tin World) ir tho nimo fust 


the g< uus a/ In whuh m th pufut td. po <si 's I mi n by tin V ptn i.int to tin opi mill' book ot 

Wlllgs l lltg! plopm'liOl if th. Iildmdu.il 111 Ml Mill 1*1 lit itMli ll 111 till lb bow l III' 111 it IS (ollisl 

■ui)UO< thesioiLUM lot iiioii'i m tin i onditiDii ol I Ulr 11 ■‘/mh (In 11n It 'iiimii' ) tioiu tin iiutudwoul, 
}nr\ > I In si without no 'ud union fiinm ol m tin I dtimd, it is coni'turns lohrrul to as 

flit Ml inch uf, 1)1 111 ' 111 ll s| hi 111 > toith till I III tin I I III I link t 1 < it do ui ’ 01 'I In book ol Abt ilmin, 

jminnni Inin 1 joint., oms u i mblin < tin mstlus, I I ui, uul 1 nob Its M t ontit divisiou into lifty 
and tin st young fun s h p. u thopiou's till t nm | t h iptus, fullowi d m tin 1 ni'lisli llihh,or into 12 

ilfu u hum issuT hi nods i!' thu pi mini id th 1 ol .lu i md It mo dl ttnyihuil nut ions {Snlurmi, 

proguly, tow lids tin ini ot tin simnni i 1' m g | J‘m htolli), his bun iitumdul l dim on coiim 
w iiil'i d inih“ md it m ihs, whitli piodu t ii mtlul j liu uu thin oil mv min 'ponding division of the 

igga that iit mi thin utility timing t lit wiult i, | i uhju 1 limtbr 'I lit hook sums ot itsi It to till 

sod giyo lnrth to i m vv I'uurilmii in tin ‘|„Jii, ! most lutm dly into two tot illy ill tout juris tho 
Jong aftu flu it pin ids Into juri hul Otlur tu 1 ot win li would iMuid horn liu In "inning to 
ptcuharitn s of in«u l pin i iliou will In notu * 1 m tin t tl! < f Mu di mi (< i mi) md inihriu tho 
tin aitiele I’ll iiiiwii.tM'Is u uniiil of (h iiiilion, j'lluli.i, i dl, tin gem t 

rtiuid high phvsiolo.ii d suth.mins mum ut dim hdiuni \dim md Nodi togitlui with 
whom Ml TUI) < sju 11 dly minium Huxt. y ( <hi (In tin it nli’un, ott si tth mail * and "i mul<vy tho 
Anatomy of Silju,’ in /’/o' 'linn lm I s > 1 md di'iim, ’ 'u npuipliiii ot tin tilth, tin townr of 
Mhi Ammtl Jtidividuildv ’ m 1 nn ' I \<iIJIik i _’d !!d«l, 1 in .li’)« isn.n if th. huinmiiu and tho 

Pci.Vril ix ji '>0')), mi < iij.iiitu t l’i iwh hi of \, II. 1 tti.'ii- h, twuu Noth nut Mirihun thus 

Ciym/iarahi< /’/o/sm'mp/ 1S1P, ol ju l tu liu b im I tuiinm ; m min dm tion tollu hm olid put (< vu - 1 ), 
‘ alternation of gi m i itinns 'I hr ib t li tu d jiort ns | or tin luslmx ol tin jutnuih' (Minium J.ot, 
of the fito. k origin iting in a tough gynu >ti v * ut I J“hmiil hu I nob I «u, iiinl .losiph), tin whole 
are termed /omds l,y the . until , v lnl-t by th. j e mu ludirio with tin w tth'im nt of IiuoIi’h t.unily in 
term animal oi nit n nninial (tin uiuvdmt of | 1 gvj't Anotlu i division tniiii induttul by tlm 
ZiiOil) they uiubrstunl m tin bovu lulu vs in I i>is< ujit'on 'Inlnlnlh tlliimi to m uition) wbuh 
the Light r, Me mltn'io /nmlurt al a •an l 1 ' r/nnratm I ou urn tf ri turns m tin unit t of tin book, mtio 
act Hen* tin \ mt hub unit i tin tth of nm 1 iliu mg it < idi r< is tition a in vv iy<h of tin 
aencratvm ill tint mttrvuus brtwuri om jjmi liurrativt, md whuh would tlm i split fin who!" 
aUrc act and tin iiuv* Ml’ mvs J »r ( irpt lilt i , j (trom t u 1) into tin <li»titi> L tuitions oi rlmpro 
‘the phtnoroun I" vu w d umhr tins i«p<tl, t i jiortuuiuft bn th 

will be ohv Kins tint tin »o t lib d ‘ ills rn itiou of I 'j hi jn nodoitmn out whuh flu Book of (o nest* 

generations ’ his no rt d ixistmu , kiou in ivuy ivtuidv li i“ hoi v uioudy toiiijuitud , tin immltci 

case the wholo tttrns oi form* win h is ivslvot by ! of \i u-. u.iniinmly «>sij m 1 to if w .dnmt 21(H), 
continuous <1 cm lojmnnt fiom mn guuritivc in t 5 the v in ttnui" >n nb ill vtion s. blmn < m ' ulmg nnlta 
repeats itself preustiy in tin products oi the luxt oi t ns ot y u“ , ill‘hi n 11 dm dorn following the 


generative act Tht altermtion wJnth is vtiy Sr jttmgint, rufous miuyeiu 
neequentiy lirf rented in tht forms of the lowu iinng i jio>-ti»n, an«l th- mtrodue tnry portion at 
mumals, is between the products of the c/c mratiri tin l’i nt it* in !i nt tin <t mu tinu that tfe forms a 
ad and the products of gnnmaltoit and the most mmpbti whuh in itself -it cannot but be con- 
unDortant difference betwoen than usually ecnRists ridii'd ns laying down lh< barm for that theocracy 


ui thu—that the formic do not contain the gener of which tin th \< !opnn r t is mi orded In the SiUS- 
ative apjiaratus which w ex olved m tin latter .done ending Imoke WJuJs thi design and plan of the 
The generating ?.ooid may be men Jy a sc gnu nt cast Pent it* ui h is thus also that of to nests, the latter, 
off from thebody at large, as m the case of the howair disuirihiiit its constituent parte may netnn, 
Tome-worm* (q v J, or it may contain a combination dm a not latk. the necessary unity Beginning 
of generative and locomotive organa, as in the with the cosmogony, or rawer geogony, h the 
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jr, m lation of the earth with its animate and mam the whole Pentateuch being a Mosaic of fragments 
tii itu piodiKtH, awl all created things which bear j hy various authors Both these notions have now 
n I mu and influence it visibly, the record gradually j been pretty generally rejected, chiefly on account 
mi lows into the history of man, and with tile I w their incompatibility with the apparent unity of 
distinct aim of tiacmg tin fate of the one chosen 1 tin whole work and its single parts The theory 
Until) and people, it singles out Noah, Abrahim 1 uloptedb) tin m ijonty of biblical cntics of our day, 
Ih.ui, Jacob Tin* mrratiu else ells with eaieful uming whom ma> be mentioned Wette, Lcngerke, 
Minute mss upon then fortiim s, laving e-spe i1 il j Knotted, .Stahelin, Bicek, Tilth, DeliVsch, and Bun- 
sties* op th( ir mtini lir eoinmunion with God ami, 1 v n, is tin *( ompli mt ntarjaexoiduig to which 
with the tliri i last, on tin nitiiiteil pioimsi s ot t 1 e tin intlioi of tin Pc ntalcuc h — the Jehovist— had 
land which they nhnuld mlnrit ‘tiny and tin n j worked upon m old Llolustic fundamental record 
suit altfr them’ The iiminubi oi the hum m which euinranil tlu turn fiom tin creation to the 


ratt is nummarily tre itnl of , tin i umiis fnun ii rs 
of trilies and jkojiIi s tli it itpiinnt it. In me gi m i 1 
ally hut bin fly named It i only in tin < m of 1 
brothers, ot viiy m it it litmus ot the < It < t tli it 1 
Cirtuu liuidints of tin u Iims ar< mnii fully j 
reeordiel pi only with tin int< ntion ol proem'idn 1 
Jlilerlords eiltlieo < 1 nms to dis mi yonsnb l ite n oi , 
cyen of nprisintimr tin m ii font nhpits oi tin j 
eliHple ihiiii ol tin Mini Ids Him, blminl I , ui ; 
Ji’riim i xxxvn to tlu m 1 of tin 1 • > >k, \n liisi 
l Si lusis tlj the one < lion n 1 Holly ot I le oh ml Ins 
ehileliin In fun mu tyis, md tlu tin II, nitionil 
tli until yshuli tin ninitiM loss issiim s, | 

esi hubs e se ry limn' bill tlu tnrLuin s of Hus pir | 
tu nl.u Iioiisi JJi ii, als i in unluoki ii tlossme, 
Htyb tikes tlu pi u e e>t tin fmni i ipp in utly 1 
shiftily uul Munitions ibiupt m,mm i V\ ith ‘ 

tlu oi i up limn by luol, i I ij.nlly d< si lopnu, tills I 
of tlu l uul ol <iii.be n line hist ig' it pitnmliil 
jk nod is biombt in i filtin ihm md tin I 

si i oml u,bind m is In n tin (i In ii ip|« us ilti 1 j 
i I ip i of t mu ,e i pi npli I In M iki i ol ill thing*, | 
b is ills' by tin iti item ui out mm uul mu vminn 
plwed all mmkiint mi m n,nil touting by Ins 
suMiitgn suit iibeiipu ntly i b < ti d tin ughtuu* 
flomnut tlu mils 11 I bum m mil upturn uul thioii Ii , 
tins mm pnviny siboi bisl ly i P Id itbiutli 

in m ki n 1 ii in tin cud 1 in nili imd flu 
m i Ills tin pi t Ii ol tin bool , i mi ,idi 11 d i, lull ions 
111 ,tu| S of 111 III 

A nituii ippiHtil dubnini ol tin md !m 
gu igi tlu on in mu i ol si h it si > mi d _ ip millii mu 
mid icpe titmns md i out i uln f mns mi 1 In otlu l li md 
tin spu ill In oblige {lil ', 'll) iliosi liuntiomil 
and, last Is llu dill, ii lit ii si o' tin ti i m Ini tin el i \ i m 
Harm ledseiy inis to flu ipn Inm of tin ndigi.fy 
lit f.llllSIS < 1 Isils Isll, l I 1 M), \bill I 11 
Klllsstidt P|iin if i, ill i il mi •{ smilbi oi 1 in ii 
mtiipol ition i tbit i pit 11 s isiUntls mt isnttiii 
by tin mlboi ot till book boost It but I bb il Util 
wauls It w ,s nut In ton 17M tint tin lhpnllnos 
ot I'oennunts lust 1 on tin ilt.miU ns ot the 

wmd hhoin (I serlI'tuuf and / /u/n a ( Mmnjitv) 
was fust liioubid While tlu 1 ihnii 1 liitulhiu 
Kfc Vngitstiui (liissostmu blind ih llilbsi ite 
had all emb iimmel espliu Inns tlu mbsnluil 
ysord was die is s nne~sii\ m tin pn ul pis-,igi 
Whi 11 it on lined Asti III l Ik b 1 111 pllSHUiui 
published ill tint Mil Ins <\i> Iii'in 1 SKI , 
Ml moil e s oi iifimni i limit i! /h'hh i/m ^fo ii si " 
si in poiu rumpuMi h In it ih <n in in ssliub In 
endi'aMiutitl to shew tint this until or lithu 
iilitur of tlw lunik had III nh use e>l two laigc iml 
ti'n small—roxpi’etiseIs i'lohistie uul lehoyistu’ 

- document* foi lit i composition This tin or) y\ is it 
lust mini'll ssith silent eomnupt in tin wutii s 
oss n country 'l he mils man ss bo took any in it in 
of it w is thailian, who it tlu sunc time neund 
Inmse'lt for refuting this ibsurd hut dangerous' 
theory 11 soon, linsve y er, found its w ay to German) 
where it ss as warmly advoi itod and eltv eloped by 
bullhorn ( 7 ?c/woi. ami Jnlrml 1 Ugon, and Grambe.nr 
A turtlier stop w as taken by V vtei ami Hartmann, to 
whom belongs tho 1 Hypothesis of Fragments,’ or of 


ib ith ut Joshua, iltmng, lulaigmg, and com- 
pbl ly nwntin., it 1 yi ild uni Jlupfthl howtvtr, 
is,nun bun Midi is tin fin tin r two Klohlistx 
end tsso Jile>v‘ts tin I itti i thru Elnhists atiel 
mu libusi r wluli the ipulumtii seliunl of Iloig 
sti ii I o i ' H i'i 1 m< Is, hnl, iTtimpts to uphold 
tli |iiinitisi tlu my oli in single mtliol 

< .ui id nil 1 1 <.in tli ltnmiist tnni is a book 
untie ii mill the inline nci ot elisim mspu itiutt 
i feiiu sets dilbiintly umbi'tood mil thus 
i usi il limn iff doubt is to its Until fulness, 

suious i Hints win in ub, fnun tin ilijs ol the 

i li In st mti ipti ti i , to hii oss u to explain, by 
ilh_oiy md snibol sin Ii il jt, ,t tli mints as 
n tIn ir pi mi s, usi s,, in, ( mi i mjui In n abb to 

hum m iiiub isl uidii g I’liilo mil tin Me x uiclnitox 

|i mi ill,, Pip is ft mns Justin Miityi, mil 
otlui , in ill linn ss pntuilisid into divine 
pualili tli it w Ini h i sgisin i Imtoiv ho much 
so, tbit St \. iis,nst i n i \i mplii) mg tin sjmit of 
tin turn idnnlty i• t.< 1 Ins eonsiiuim, explauis 
pu nils, ton pii , ut not him. limit thin tbs luppi 
in ss ol miiikiinl tin tin nsirs tli lour vntuts, 
tlu sei|H ut llu ib v il tlu nut! of skill liniumtility, 
A In inon unit turn bosiiyir iftti Lilthcl 
hull stm ill Ili< 1 1 In i ,ii tin lit, ial me immi o f the 

*,\t mu Ins, inn so t ii i t" ntii ill th it i e 

not i ith n tin _i i-p of hum m t, > on t , tin ri gion 
ot instil md to pout to tin edemas Mimluitv 
In 1 ss e i li tin lubli d ni i its, if tin piri list its 
tun usi i (It s ip, it tin pp s (lie till Ki , 

■ uli 1 1 m b i ml , i orunn n to m i t nsti rn n itums 

m tin n nmlist turns i, v pi not th u tins sure ill 
di ns id tii in mu md toi sum mytlm il source 
sim tin iisisil of mu m< m flu Kith t , uinthir 
mil mm li to is11 d tlu nits boseesii, lus yrtsen - 
si/ boss e 11 1 mi di’tiin l iml i xpln it st it-ms nts of 
tlu so pture iHnss in, oi but mu ti msl it inn, were 
‘to Ik rinniiihd with ii'tsm limb nublt physical 
lints If is mon i spu tally tin Mosul cosmogony', 
is eout lined in tin opening elliptic* of Gouews, 

, yshnli levs givin ns, to y lob nt loutrov iis.ta The 
, agi of tie vioild vsbnli, iteonbn' to the Bible, 
ss mild In liOtlll ,i it mmt bitwien “Odd and 8000 
yi us it t i e Un n md tin toi mat mi of the whole 
ssstim it tlu universe in w\ elays, line bon 
die I in d by astiommn is and geolog'rts, setio reckon 
sin pi r oil ot tlu i \j 1, net ot the earth by millions, 
it tin turners! by millions upon nullum*, to lie 
subji i ts o i whnb mformitinu must la sought else 
vslnri thin in tin Bible Most of the apologists 
li in to i ii rtam <b giro gianted this, and they only 
elithr imong tlu lust Isis as to the extent to which 
'tin bibb, a liook intended for u bgious instruct ion 
ixclusixilv has restryod such knowledge as has 
bun or liny be trepured by sm ntilie, inscfttlgution, 
Ibe words of tliei biblical re cord themselves, «> far 
tiom being in contiaeliition to the results of human 
knowledge, are said to tonsey, it not directly, yet 
bv implnation all that sc uni i more plainly teaches. 
The tw o pnuci{Kil methods of reumcih ition advanced 
in this country arc those of JDr Ruckland and 
Hugh Miller (and their followers) respectively, tho 
first of whom adopts and amplifies the Cbabnenan 
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interpolation of the geological ages before the first day 
(an opinion strangely enough to be found already 
in tho Midiash (q v) ' Before our pit stilt world, 
the Almighty had mated worlds upon worlds, and 
dcetioyod them again’I, tin lattir the ('uuetian 
expansion of the six diys into geological agis On 
the other hand it ih a^sirti d both by timsi who 
hold that the Bihk is uitrnlv tin work of mail, 
and by thus, who take it as a mixture of tin 
divine and tin human ikimiit that tin lulilu d 
notion of tin i«mii(ii;iiii^ us wilt as of ill tlu 
other physu il phtnniui in irt tnnpH m nuonl um 
with the stit< of »<.u mi m tin. <1 i\n whin tlu hook 
was compiled 

The -qiologists idduce, ns a initial pi oof of tin 
authontiutv or tin Hiblt tin Hinpismug kuI limitv 
and moial siijurioiiU ot its cosmogony as < ouipaml 
with all iithiis Jin du ih m ot t ml md matt < t 
which, iHionliiig to tin dill) it ut pigin syst, ms in 
citln i utuintly <o < \istmt or nisi d into • u li otlu i 
is admi.'i.l tm tin mful md moving uk i ot i 

OIK puson d t>od who In t t r, itnl tin n mould, d, 

and (Ydlistm Is siist 111 s tin imm i-i hushing 
his high, st iks on mm mult m Ins own mi igt 
and stunhiv t >\t inis him in th l\ n i, lit ion 
ot i son to , l it In 1 'lln mini!'in, ol nimhi 

traditions u Ih ■< li.nni n , , 1 , 1 s I oth, i pniiuv il 

nations is t, k, n i i ,, in hm itin. i>i,„,l "I tin 
histoll, d t'Ulli ol th, hil In d mount llmmt 
lllil'tit itmu > lim lilvivn , ill inn d tin dm ion 
ot mankind mt tin,, pi ,m ■ |> il i u , s ion, poinlui,' 
to Sin m ilini md lipln, I i h ml, l mti dly 
i orr,, t is i it i linen i , is> a,,, t n, d 

'Ill, ,ju,-tini wliith I \I si, illy \i Htln uithi'i 
or (oirijul, i ,, t in, li is I j, t n n, ^ it i\ ml hv u ,in,, 

t In, th on tli , iuni, 1 th it , 11 mi t|,]i in nth ol, ,, 

hit minis miiuion, ,1 in ,\| hmml hv nth, is win, li 
first i im, into us, it i Hindi 1 it, r tun uultliit 
thus an ullnsions in 11 , to , i, nts win, I, ij ,,, n, ,1 
I < litmus lit,] .Musis 1 Ill's, 1 tl>, i l,i ( IlJlldl I, 1 , 
and otlurs, muisul, i mi, li pi si„<st,> 1„ lit, nidi 
tlous I’ll, fill tin r <j in stu u at 1, tlit i Mostsmil, 
it wild, at Midj m Ol ,lining th, foils d,\s on 
Mon it ^m u „i il'ii me I)» null \, us s, j , iiin th, 
il, m rt li ill h, m >ii si, I, i, d nth, u * i< le I 1 ,1 1 M I < II 
whin do mu, oth, i |>, mt hi ,„iin,iti„n « tilth, 
i omjueition o* tin, look as ill 1 < gl in, ml it < *t 

opinions on tin otlu i si I, nt « n! lun Ih in, ntn n 

tint ol jiiiLuk win holds tin I ioIu ‘ to h,i> 
writt, il mid i s,,| ,ii)iin md th, I, leu t mid, r 
Htg, kl ill , of Ill'll who jilu >k th, foilu, I in ‘In 
tamo of is ml th, littu m tint ot ,S, I,noon an I of 
Bit, k, who assigns to th, 1 1> hist th, tun ol s.ml 
or till lung,**, mil to tin ,hhosi t tin lt,mnngnl 
l>a\ld’s u urn 

Of tin lidiiit, nut dm of uk n nt and mod, rn 
writers who him munui, nt* d on l , i„ sm vm ml 1 
mention < ' rd ol \h vmdm, 1 phr u rn'••wn , I hm, 
dgret, Brniopius < luysostom, hi, mu Mi/ontim, 
Jitzchaki (comm,ml but wiough < dlml bin n ) 
Alien Ezra J,n I, <„i horn \br ihuu< 1, M,n 
tldsaohn, AInhu i \ itm Hohnn Jto>« nmull, i, 
Eicllhoi il Augusts !■ il „ r t r ivis, S, hum urn, hull 
Knotiel, Herder, Ifainui', B n mu.ait, n, l), lit/*, h 
Heugstenberg K, d, kills h Kurt/ Au Sm ,'ho 
Turner's and Tlavenn, k s to torn ,s 

Hugh Miller S y J f stimuli if ot th 11 win , ih, 

Smith's Hrlation Wirmi ,sc „bm 'not iSwiri Dr 
Whewell's BruhjciciiU’i Timtis Goodwins Mtmw 
Costrwgonti. Ac, 

GE'NKT (Gwltv), i genus of quidmpPih of tlu 
family Ynwrulae, neatly allied to th, < ’ivete (q v ), 
but having only a nulimcntary odontiroiw pouch, 
and claws perfectly retractile, as in the Ftlidtt 
The approximation to that family also appears in 
the vertical contraction of the pupil of the eye. 


The species are numerous; smaller and autre slender 
animals than the civets, mostly natives of Africa 
and the v'armer parts of Asia. One, the common 
G (G tul'jaru), is found m tlio south of Europe, Mi 

- * >' V . ~ A 



<. t nt t (f f tttffit ii /f '/ati'i) 

Mill m tin,,u hunt Mm i U is lm i\, with small 
louud ii ohlniii' hi n Ii oi blown spots, tlu tall, 
vilmhis nhiii i th, body imgml \\ itli hi n k and 
hit, II limjU, id , th, h inks ot binohs Ha fill 

i i mm id, i ihl, nil, I, of minmnim It is nlNlly 
,1,mu sin it, ,1 mil h k< | >t m liotims in < on stun 
tin,>|>l< t , , il, I, mi, < 

I h, ( i m i rn s,mi, t m, , in, t with m 11, r ddry 
'I in 1 m is in ■ id, i ol km,hill,in,I m Pi inn tumid, d 

l, v 1 1 111 1 , M u t» I , ill 1 1 tlu old, i ol the G , hut 

ii h ot I in m IM d to , \nt 

G|<NI \ \ (1 i tmin fir tluil III! (liin'na), 
tlu most pomilou md ftuuiishmg town of Swit/,r 
1 md, i quill ot tin i niton ol tin sum n inn, is 
situitml on tin K< ut In 1 II ivtuimtv of tin I ik, ot 
1 , in v t, 70 mil, s i, mill i ol from E\on in I'ranm 
\t tin tun, ol Hu , iiit, sf s |i,(«mn tlu llilwtu 
md tin homin' (■ In Ion,ml 111 (III mumtri ol tlu 
Vllohru 'I It w in it 1 < i a uds m> lu,h d in (hi limn m 
1‘ioiii in 1 lm min S t/int‘in hm in I wan i plain nt 
onn imp nf him mull I lln Imigniuhiu knit's Oil 
flu ,1 ohitmii ol 1)u K n dom ol Bui/nndy, G 
t,il im r tlu dominuui ol flu (> tiogotliH in the 
it i 'mti, tin li r (hit ni tin I links, and tow ud* 
Mi, i nd ,f th, 'III, , liiulir Hu low kill/, loin ot 
1 m_m„I\ It hid hmn in uh i bishop's u>* /it ill 
tin htb i md li mi tlu 12th , mintmii il it uds 
iin'i I ii t m m n tlu hmlu [is md tlm (mints ot 
s, n\ with r, nd to tlu siqnili I, y I lit ii1i/<iih 
took id, ml tgi of th n dos, lisioii i to old no fusil 
I lull r i md |imil> os lor tlu iris* Ins In 1718, 

th, ( ,n, us, miinhulml m il 1 1 ill', with I imhiirg, 

i ul (luiitls ift« r m itli lu m, mil thin ( hm inn a 
tin Inin i < I tlu ''Mi l mud, d< i it mu 

llu do trims ol lln hi t, nn it um holdlv and 
i nt h ii I |U(), ill, pun Ind h\ illiai i 1 ml. nut 
witlii'iiuiil tempi hi, m < «i|, ' i III miiipliu turn 
v th In n, tlu i ill/, in , *]„ li< d tlu adh, lllitn of 
tlu Dulis of tlu mtiliml Mum, InkiH 

trn’ii tin to Vi,, md dm luml th, bishopric 
, u u,t H \n„n t, J7.7 tlu K'foiniml religion 
mu, , Ktihliuhml hv I iw ami m 1741, < dun was 
n ut, I to t ik, u]i lu , i, •i"li m < jm mi mi fitly m (1 , 

n |,uh'i, f, uli,i if think* >v It was lu who 

< hi< ft \ ml tlu it imp f rigid molality, not 

undltgid with ]>< d entry, on tin minds of the 
, ill/, is off, in, I iw.d , in d a tint, few the exact 
N )mini llu Iomii whnh hod Intluito been 

m, r< ly i pl,c * of tiad, thus wiaiml an important 

uiflii, noc over the spiritual lift of Europe, anti 
in-cam, the oi ntn of education for tho 1’ivteste.nt 
south of Great Bntiun, France, Germany, and 
3 «>T 
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,Spam In 1602, the last attempt of the Dukes of | town* cm the continent. In 1860 , the population of 

Sivoy to recover the town was frustrated by the the city and suburbs was 41 , 766 . 
cm rgy and resolution of tin citizens C! EN EVA, a canton of Switzerland, m the south 

Durum the 18th c, G was distracted by a con w<sfc o{ that country, is bounded on tho N by the 
turned feud between the aristocratic and pomil ,r , , Ilton „ f \\uid and the Lake of Geneva, and on tilt 
parties, until in 178k, Hun, Sardinia, and, m j m <3 W, by the territories of France It has 

parti, idar, Fiance mterf.i.d m favour of tin , m ar , t () f l09 Hqllart „,dos, and in I860 it had 

aristocracy Hi. French Revolution l.d to a mu ' m,W inhabitant*, of whom 42,365 were Catholics 

cnms, the gov.niroent w is o\nthrown m Inly Jt , H v ltom i |, y the Rhone and the Arne, which 

17')I, c.jiidity in the cyt or Hi. law w is establish, d | diout two nub s fioui the south west extremity 

a national convention appoint, d, and a reign -.1 tlu j lk , „ £ („ lllNl j[ M „urfait is hilly, and 
terror eommenc.il In 17‘>*> , mil its tiiiitorv i £ j,, nut riituraily f.rtilo has been rendered so 

was annex.it to From, lind. i tin nun. of tie , lV th( lll( |uK t ry 0I tin mhilntints The political 
department ‘ Uu 1.1111111 \ftii tlu ovirthrow 1 t (j , ws ()( th. 1 niton ami uty hive undergone 

of Napoli on, (i 1 c. 0 v.nd its mdi p. mlc m., and wtl „„, , lung,tb- ]wt of these bung a revolution 
the Congri ms of viuim 11 m 1 > il its tuutoiy |st 7 ,vvliin ill. old mstocritic pal ty was over 

considerably Itlnuvu md 1 ch mm relic mil piogri ssivo party 

i he situation of tin town on l>< tti id. s of tin l|( u „,,, t „ ljmJC lu , lt Ulll lfl lV bickw.xnl 

lake win ri it is nirinwid to a Jiomt ami loin's 1 , onditun, tin adiiiinist itmn is now most utivc 111 
tin bbom, is iM.iilim.lv pb I'-.uit and idi m , 1 , v< lopin • the it mur. ls of tin 1 niton According 
tigco.H toi troth, loin, ill <, VVH mioiind. d *„ tll , , ^umum ,,f |xl7 .11 nul. citiccns of 21 

l.y walls mil urns,slid „i < lint, rs ot 11 mow in I , V) us „ t lL , v M of Meeting repre 

111 ill, mu il stmts but sum tin m non 01 tin |- Mntltlv(S to t( „ (Ult otul ..muni, the age ot 

ch mot rat n peril topnw.i m 1817 (n. nut iitul.) „„ m b, oi whull must In ill, est25jc.irs There 

a inost i xtrioid.inii ,b.n . h b.. 1 . . It.. t< d .id,, > „ suit.tiv, lm . v, n (ihb inhdot mts The 

chntv tin on gli Hu 1 in 1 .y uni • »li dit. m d vuws , ( v ,, llt / w Is , „ 1I |„( 1 ,] t „ nouncil ot sMU composed 
ot M I urns 1 a/v 1 w, .It liy n*n, j.i. . £ .i.. 1 ... 7 „„ mb, ,s , „ ml „ it« d l..r 10 y.ars but obgll.l. 

Ih, mennt 1 imp.its 1..M b„M niii„n,l „ ,h< tinn I In oust it ut.on ineianteea civil 

VV.dimd uni will pm d, m w .ml .oinniodmus I |ml „ ,, „„„ bl-utv U torn), nl woiship bung 

T‘I>« 1 oust 1111 1, d don th, i l.m.s of ll.e lih , ,, y , lw , 1K lllt| , ritv t) | the utiri ns 

mid mu mil 1 spud ot mipioi, n.< ill intmd.i. cl | ,,, to J tll , K toi.ud Cilvimstic Clumli The 
vvhuli points lo lilt , \ti ns,on „l tin C It V bum Ins 01 inb.stcv igin iilt.in, mil the 

Among tin lit. t III,p.in,, mills ,s tin , .nstiii. tmi, | tt||1 , lt ulu „ ot Uymh,* mil witches, 

of I bin wit,., w ,t tin, vi In. li is ib 11 bom | Vh , m( , 0(MMI0 u.m.dlv, md 

sti.iin boits in • iv.it mill. 111 M II “"'livport. It,, F.ani, lnji.,,1 It dv, md . lsiwlu rc 
l.o.n wh., 1 . till v d, put '"d turns ,UiH b. tin Mlw|| ,| Wv < b. t«. s in ithimatual uistru- 

1 , 11 ... ipd pints on both sulisot tin I ih. 1 In two , „„ nt , ,, , llt „| x , nilU h 'j L lt dinf town 13 
diUMioiH ot tlu town hi tnmwfhil lt\ sioul ^ 
woot.it n IhkIm uul it pit si ut 1 in \v tlout ’ w 

l»i film is 111 tin < out si 1 >t c <'»i ttuit ti“ii J 11 liislmu j <*l Nl \ \ mJI ijt of Xoith Aim ru i lu tlu.* 

thimith tho town tlu IJinm jmH into tv>o ^‘^ntNtw \nik w rl at tho 

lnumlus loimnij; two i I tmi > ou oi <t who h t "* ■ , t | m t\tmnitv*f S( 1,1 ( 1 I JOO nnloM 
Mill (VJst* in mt i 1 1 in uul |*u tin. <|m (lii^i.iot mi ot ui«nt» m It s m.ih!i i ^t«i Itmtustir 

InnUlirn^ on tlu otln i 1 nlimt is i puhlu ph inn ! ,s Ik m in* 1\ huilt, tint ( nnini iu«I» i ma<;iuh 
gioiuol tint, is i t ihu ot h in J wqth s loni st ui, i *' 1,1 ' 11 " *'i ^ < l,, ‘t suirou/itiiri * country 

who was mitiu ot tlu town Ntiitiloiu i' 11 * tu I m1 tin Fpist oj»il rhiml), 

put oi tin lit w iju i\ f on tlu li it sub of tlu Umi t i « <>thu -tnutuu m tom thv (o iicm di^al 
tin if is now i pi,i>ht jniuunuh j ud out i i l]l ^ Molnrt ii»i ( olh n l Ins msti- 

jit t dtn If whits \s tiiimni^ 111 nf i il ti liiiiuu . 1. i , tutum ( ill* <1 tin him\ i < oil* i^c till ]8o2, waa 
Fuu. h md s«i s i uiw i\ (J h i tiMnmU i.sort , ^ ihli^lu d lull in lsJt ml in 1HT.8 it had lt\c 

oi li i\i lit rs 1,11 wlms, m onimod it mu tlu , m I prob ocu bi sub s the president am' % students, 

sent i d linn md spit mild hot. Is unimi Hiding Uni '“l’ (1811)50 >7 

views ol tin like md mount un si em rv in tin M?N I VA Liki op, or the Ijimian iAke (bcirti* 
Uivimns I In 1m ui i pohui is homli 'tin / c wiinin), situ d. d Intweeu Switzerland, to which 

J irmujvd *»1 1 lie i s ir, tin , ithidid ■ hun b of St | tin I i pm‘ mu In long' mil tlic iteUitly acqumsl 
'nrn, whnli ditis tiom ll_’I tin town lull Mittimus it In mu it i < s 1150 fiet ibove the 

till mile gi liminb .1 be t dun in 1 ."is md i ot j Uul of the s< g md i \ti nils feu tathci tuorc than 

taming i lib'iiv nt 10 IKK) nluinis tin Mu u ,50 nidi, Horn list to vv.st, in tile form of a 

lldli mi tilled tt sim tlu mull of its t 'i.inli i |iiisui! Its gn ,ti s(, bu nlth is eight mills, uul 

(iiiuil Hath uul mid lining good pntuiis tin its dipili bctwien lvian uul Ouehy tu 920 fe’t. 

obuvitoij, tin tmi -St m 'swit/ithml mil tin Hus 1 do nt some pet tods ot tho ve ir pnsenU a 

must uul oi uitiird Instore iniitmun, 1 >i Sins inunus phtmuncuon, which hm ruver been siiih* 
Min s giolo^u kt eolltc turn It ill, is lnibauuui, tin eunth mounted foi tlic auifne, tsjLecuUy near 
fossil plums iif 1'iiogu iit mil l)i i uulolli, A., itmievi using md t ilhng tluough a space ot from 
'fin umvusitv (origin illy isiiblislud ui 1 and two to tne fett m the course of idioufc 25 nunntes, 
noigaimml bj i ilviu mil lio/i in l r il')| Lis tom i I lu like, vvhuli is ntvei intuclv frozen over, 
faculties thtolngv 1 ivv seuuice md belles b ttres abounds in tish and several «tianurs ply upon its 
Among the winy hands, mu new public buddim s | watirs. J he shore on tbi side ot the I’ays de Vaud 
in vx bo ttieiitiiuii d the Tostotbie’ vCitholie ami m is uhbritesi for the Ixauly of its scenery, the 
Knglish ehuieli this list Luoiuniod.itmg the lu"u southern 1 uncli shore risis solemn and stern, with 
itutnbcr ot English icsulcnts and casual visitm-s 1 the mountains of havoy ui the background From 
'lhe staple nianufactnies ot tlu town ire vv vtclin the lake ot Gincva, Slout lllanc ns viable, and 
imuwial boxes, and jowolhiy ami lm tho soli ot although 60 nnles distant is often reflected in its 
tins, mil other tinny arlichs, there are many iw iters The Rhone' enters tlu lake at the upper 
attractive" shops Altogether G is to Is, considered I end, turlud and yellow, and leaves it at the town 
as now one or the most prosperous and improving [ ot Genova as dear os ghua, and of a deep, bine 
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tint The lake receives about 20 streams from beat*to to aemune the route of government, though 
its northern shore, none of 'which, however, are only 13 years of age. Some oF the subject tnbes 

important refusal to obey him, and ehose another chief 

f’wvwri'vp . , c .. r>_... belonging to the same family A war of several 

rwh Jt T 0f th Sf i > ears duration was the result, at tbo teimination of 

lit " bjc t , of m r y , 1 T Ur f * Uy ’vlndvhe Mas compiled to ietno to Karokamn, 

poetud hguida,and lejwbdwith epual vein,a the capital .if 'loghn.l Uneh Khan inonaroli of the 

5* l ,art,ull ^y 1,1 1 ul * of " ,l, ' U Kfia. 1 t, and phuo Imnaclt on.lcr that monarch*. 

the Pitrnncas Front*,.,only umtun pnitt(tum h Khftn avo , um hl8 daughter in 

TO hfcS ‘ (l - ."J V™ S tV' , bo,Q imrmg., md appomtwl him to the eomiiand of 

2“* “2 W n ] '“ Sr ;; f Y'hr’T' rl ;*r" hi# «;,„u!i.;i .npiutvG gaveptoof of groat 

»» mere child, ahi attucUdflunoln. o G.imanm nuhu ul< llt< ttmi) ,Umg the Mikroit, Tnhjftt, 

of AuxuTe.Mli,, paaaid a night at N tut. i re on las mil oll|ll n^hbom.i.g tubes JliitHngh 

wJ J T 7 4 -’ U TT\ ' a i“, I ivl.m, laumiiiig j.aloffa of hw growing reputation, 

have nuiki.l hu out ». bjacidlv -lcduml to. lUl( t „„ , J , liutlll , umlturH, oidcrod 0 to 
life of hiilunu. and punt* , md tin < uld. p u Jv , p, , lslu ltl ,| j llt | altl r , h „ 1WI< tak. n counsel 
from hrr intm .1 t, .uKmy lurtU. m.l.aps umln L, im „ Utlw <U11 , llml COU mill,.., Kaiatchftl 
the in flu. in e ot th. o-unwl of y Indv . bishop, ^ m 4 , 11H „„„ . w , | >ul nuoanul hi 

delotid ioro ll to , l,f. ot tug., ,ty ,iu.l u.inudn d j „ , u fnl XUB do.n, „*,lv,a to depart 
w elusion On th. d, ith .<l lui pi« nU, ln w u I Ul(l ^ tllllll ( Mi ait.. many bur 

removed to 1 -ns ud In. a, tm <hmU md to , l<ull , K „ ul th , J 1U id of 5000 

ext.aordmurv t< put itiuii l.u Miutiy n iul, dn ,, „ j u u.ainn.h, mmhul against h» 

a..)Uir.d both th.i, m,l m .th.i jili.s »t I mi... , tw lm i i,, ;r)irll l , nil , Mw h..l in hattlo 

whuh »ln Msit.d on iMisxioiiH „1 < lit mti ui bun... m ]J(( , „„ llL „„„„„ t h. Nitmana, but 

lejuc, Wun I nr hi t tin uitmrm„ v<inrtt<m, not i i .1 , i u 1 1 di w 

1C i ) t.. £ 1 1 .I 1 m n iJuin l«\ ll)i cuinN iwitiumu on tn< uonti«*iN 

alom ot wr own iunpu butt mm of Hu In 1 hm u ' , , , , j ltl 41 . >1 

it. . , . j 1 » ) , . 1 (t liuiiit <JjfitH\ #1 imi niM>n lo^IiriilH tUnminons 

halt com 11 ltd tnli.s \\l„, li iUhiL tl . p im.l, .ft. i , 1|(( v „ ..minbu of lartai tnh.*, 

‘ 7 st '"“ k, ' h V ' il...... ,1 at Ins in. i, a.niL, p..u. l, iorm.,1 .powerful 


gauut, wit . lh. m,. i.t j n|ml 0mu ... tin l.'.m m ,, „ 1K , ljm) 1 1 „ , „ UIIt , „„1 was given to 

proMim „t < od 1 ’urn ' th. 1 . mk u.i e»« , j ,, t ; h 1, m, , he t ot th. Na>U. um , but ill a 

,u ! Ju « . ‘-th hi Mb «k «. ». *i^i«n , llULllt tUl l.v.ka of th. Aim.., (1 uttuly 

Sit out ..1 m . \p. ditioii to. th, Mint ot th, . , j j„, , ltlll-i H |, tl,, „ l.a.1,1, and Uuuim 
■lining .in, md mi... smilv umiMol h. I ms 1IllMt , r ol a.n.-st all Mongol.* (hander 

an alnmdmt Mipplv „t m-o. miiM II.. . ,‘v uh... NK „ , <lt ... , t„ h». op.uo.1 Wfoio 

Uk.n, «a, t.. it,,l «dh ep,,,d 1..... n. v tn...m,h I , u t)l( ,, ir i JIM., he .ouvoked a 

h.i int.H. smn VMt.i tie km,„ and ... |in . «,.t.v. a k(ll| , lU ll( , ,| tv lim hh,o„ the hank* ot the 

obi umd th, l.b- rn at le, j..i>. i • >,. !„ ... » U(i t.ilmt> .,t tie \.n«., flowing through 

ahum fo. th. sit,U „t I uis ... .t.d b\ tie «. , „ tn , J)H ,a Hus im.tmg was alMi.UA by 

ot th, ninth «t Aud i md h» muj ot Hen , ,1 (1 )llt|l , t|(lln tll ttlI H .il.,. V il..l l.ord, s ot Tn.ta.y, 

was pi epos, d to lb Old., n th, . dv , b. t ( n. t„ ..Warn i i.I.g.m.H confirmation 

himg th, in it., ms ire . mm., it, d ul.n.s ... ..... „ , ,,, , s ,, t „ th]s )„ had homo 

the . hui. b, s,, \hort, d tin m to auit, l,\ pint,, ami u „ * j, tllll j lu h„t a ,1 mag,nan 

fastmg, th, llm it.md , dwuitl 1 m me vjm- ,, ^ surn mud limit 'I mg,. ( S„, ot If, iv.n’), 

alteiation of tie dm , tmi, ot \tlil is n, o. 1, uld.d ' 4 ( ^ , t(| ] { , M,,n Iiow < mu lolUttid 

still IU,lie to her ,.,„UHto„. md to 1„ , mlbee,, jm| „ A/,,,, , , , gii Host 

and .tie lenedth.th,. p,mend ,vm'j,l,, '.el th,t (i| kt , | (||H ,, j )mii „ t UlUH mg tint ho 

Of hr Mat..heed to whe1. sle In „..l„ i|'p> d,<l, | 

mV i 1 lilt uliolt i util F I lit clljmtuB 
with .10 in. j ins. l.ribh <tb, t„ tie ode. d h. ns. , lllK mi|( „ w(1 \ hoot this t me the h.glmro, 

bd.tteH of tll. l od, » „, “ wlml, now i.ni.i I tie «.. [ llit „ , 1W |, oph ml, doting the 

sihrs, f„. th hrst Inn , ... <e t with tie . nn , . . , „t th, Ho mg ll„ and Vang 

humamsmt, mfb, th. I In.s , m r, h ml, St* h| ' , WI i 11Ilt 111(y ,„l,m.tt,d lol.is.-wav IV,,m 

G enmjrd, t. u. mUcne . , tl„ .esn. . and ,, x Jlo |ir .,f. w ,.| ltml.lh.sm, th, Mongols 

love of th, < ntir. p,„ph si„ d.id ini 112 d tl« I ’h.v, d a knowh.tgr ot 

ago of M, and hu nenm.v is hti ill. < tion dr 1> , | ,| t |„ p . 1, me t. m, but 

dcsvntssl ra the tip, "f al h ,t m pr»,»t lll( „»,! 1 mgrug,, and ti s. 1,. U d rue. 

cl, lat.rig .n th, « om, ntu U l.f, is w, II » of .11 tint * U)l J1(w)v ,| ti.I.c t„ in Urn t Ins r hd-I.r a 

» rar> Kt adimrshl, in tie w-uks ot rhmty m- ;J Jj( t u „ t „ hu , mu satin- 

benevohn,,, w,th wheh m t ,. »tn, „ ,lm th ,t | ' t)l( Illjrt |,.,n po.tem ,1 < Inn i, < ill. rl 

life IS hilbltu ilh t so, . it, rl I nrlcr le 1 I’d-rm.;, iK)ii ' Ui ,j, ( itl , M1HI «|„ wu Is tween 

stud with lor n me u n J-rm - „egr, gdeu. of , ( _ , „ if ,, „ r „t thin., K hong 1 Id, «u 

priests wifr found, m tin 2tli,« , wme h with v urn . j „( J,, (llll)1 u lo .,r„„..m tie latter 

Viclsaiturles, contneed until the Kovel.,ten. A , Ls |(/i i)(1 <i( , { ,, r<l M,„ t „ t th, Tartar 

roligirms, ongr, at,on rtwm.. unrb. thr n nre of t , )la(] ( „>„'.erl v> » nally t.ibu- 

‘Swtersof htt.'nrv’M,, wi-utakhstedi" 1 (,!(,, |f th , < | MIII h, uripi.r , md T.hong-Hu, 

Chiefly devot, d to th* ran or tie u.k md tie . du t , jyU h nit , rl(nnj , p, p.ivuit tie .oreiucsts 
cation of young tcnuil, s tJ)( M„n.„ls, now wule.lU to a,knowledge 

GENGHLS (lenguv.v, 'J.lnnggw, or Zmgisi ins fujs ri nty l.y piymg tnlrntr t. immediately 

*r *w A -vr .1 1-1 1 rt . a I ,1 Hu <rrl if. tXU.ll Mk 1 *Z I f. 


Ftramoran (Hoang Hu), vis tbp M«»n ui \umkai 1 inl-il r » inwhui m v caiim wjut xo ittrcasy 
Bahftdtfr, a Mongol chief, who ruled over some to <(U 11 urtun juaulsjrdmits tnbjA headed by 
thirty or forty families or elans, talJe.1 the tube Gid'bluk, on of tho rhmf of the NayuuuiM, who 
of Neyrun, who dwelt bet we. n the Amur and the had rreovircrl hw an, wtral dominions, and also 
groat wall of China, and paid tribute to the kliau of compitrt-,1 those of the uur-Khfta of Kara-Khatoi 
East Tartary, On hi# father’s death, he did not lhese tribes were nearly exterminated in a^at 
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fight wlin I) took, place near the sources of the adulteiy, fornication, theft, homicide, Ac., organised 
A i iu-ici Gutchluk, however, had sometime before ! a system of postal communication throughout lus 
t.iki n refuge in Turkestftu, a last region stretching ' enormous dominions (mainly, no doubt, for military 
from Lake Lob, in the middle of 'i’artary, westward ' purjiose*), and so thoroughly organised what we 1 
to tin Hen of Aral Hire lie suc<ceded in making I may t ill the police or civil authority, that it was 
himself mtpifine mhr, hut only to lx swept away Mini one might travel without fear or dang'r from 


by tho iictoiiuuK Mongols, now pressing westward 
in au iri'sistihlc tomnt At length G readied tin 
Sihoon, tlu north cistern Knmdury of tin rmpiri 
of kliuurcrni oi Khamsin, vvloew ruli r, Mi id dm 
Molmmmt d, was one of tin most pour rful son n i.n 
m Asia 'ilu il\nistj to 
risui into powm thimi/h tin vviakniss ut tli 
St ljulv sultins, ,md its cu iv now i xti mb d fi< in 
the bordiiH ot \ru to tie nvir fndii'- 1 nd hum 
the nvir Sihou to tin I’litim ( nil llu. mm 1< i 
of some Mongol nuidunti it Oti ir i town on 
the Silion illorihd 1. a juitivt lot mun n 
Hi imimdiildv di spilt hid Ins ihli it son ) n; \ 
at th* In id (iui Hiding t>li ti rn i lumiii Iw-p oi 
700,000 liorw, who uioidm Iv l/mst into hlimn in 
in 1‘2J‘I iinl itli r lining in 11 llnow u tin I util 
alius ol .Suit in Mull hi ill n d, mil li.ii Lt i long 
and Idoody hittli with tin wilt m lnnisdl with no 
duisivi nsult iiiptund suiiuUuul Ho1,1m i (tin 
laUiubli Iilu itv ol wlinh hi distil,yul), md ill 
till otliil linpoitant ulus it tin count IV 'J tn 
Mongols, in lion sijiudi dive,onis, now wound 
uni iivagwl hliaiui/iii in all dilutions In tin 
< wins< ot Im oi s|\ j ( u i, tin i oniriii tin 
wholi ol J’wsii sulidiu I tin mil nut Hits i I tin 
( mi isus, wossid into Lussi i and plinnlind tin 
1 mil 1 ntw 11 u tin Wnl.i md tin Ilnnpn kni 
win tin v hss smusslnl m tin i 1 st tin wholi ot 
hunt In in V 11 win is (In Sutlij I\|n in in nig tin 
nuswiis ol tli, it diiwtitiiuis Sukiuss diw isi 


mu md of lus i npire to the othir Ho would also 
appeal to have hail a respect for men of learning 
and vtrtui, anil to havi retained several of stum 
diout Ins pusou Tlic miK memorial of G now 
kiown to i list is a grinite tildit, with a Mongol 
huh In ]h longed h id inn uption (ill< iphtnby Schmidt of Petersburg) 
dinoviiid among the nuns of kntschinsk. This 
t dili t had In i n i ri i t.i d hv G in commemoration of 
Ins ioin|iust of thi kingdom of Kara Khatai 

( LMl Awoiding to tin lulu f of the old 
It ill m ines, emu wwi pint* cting spirits, who 
u iniii|iuntil mi) iiiitnl thing fioin its origin 
to its linn! dw tv bin i ecioml spiritual sdi 

I In y wi i, ippiopn it> d not itill\ to mi n, but to all 
tilings mini it, md inimmiti mil moii especially 
t i pints | h, v win tig mini as i lllui m es of 
tin Divinity, uni wm tluii'on worslnppul with 
■ In in boiuniis sunlni win mmi.dk made to 
tin in mi v 11 tons on isions, i ,pi u ilk oil biithdavs, 
md liming tin jhi mil ot li u w st kiv, fupltir 
him dt w is i ill. <1 tin .iniiis ol hv n, uni liuio of 
wmiuii Not ouk li l 1 ivwv iiuhwduit his gi lima, 
but hki wmi tin wh> neoph llu ntitm ot the 
n it ii m ti gi ions w cs i u d m tin vitmity ot the 
Horn in 'niiim uni i nit, n sm ori tin toms of 

II ulii m md 1 1 ij in J'lu 11 inns ot an individual 
w cs ii prisi utt il by 'In Hum ms is i liLiiri in a 
t<v i hivmgtlu In id \iihd md tin loiniuupia or 

'1 itn tin tin huids wliih In, il gi mi ip]>* ir midi r 
! ilu Ii ntii of si i pints i it i lie, lrmt sit betori them 
and i \h hi lion it 1. n th inu.l.hd th, M„n ml j ,, „ m|l 1 | utuug J>‘< I‘>h/ >!>/ Hum 1 p d2, At , 

hrndis anil < OIIIJH Ihd I „> u turn to lv u ikimim in I m d -> h .mum lh him l/ui,i'nn Lum/om, i t (inuil, 

’liutaiv tin ■ ipd tl ol his , mpii. m 1221 Dunn' (,i,,i,uild JslD) Ih.GiMiittlu I i«t In ir no 
hi ibs, in i, Ina gi in i il li id l« n pi is iiting tin , i, si nd I on • t , tin nl l 11 dian g mi I In ir prnpi t 

( Inin i w u w dh tin to i it i st n 11 si (. tlmii.h | y i jjn, n mn i, l)/u n < r /mu md the if w < ms to 

will ok mu i d in \ i us u is s' dl [iii i ssi d hi t In 'li,*, 1 ,* ii in, Is It* i it isnii tui ti mm it mg tin won! 
old tlnist Ol i oiiipu st, md hiving r,. mil, d hn f |„ t |„ | u „t, ui i /fin, tli m t n wistn! siunlinty 

li >1 Oi s lit lid tlnrtl iii to s tin cl, d d"t si 1 1 nl ( ulii ,,| (j,, „ nods I In wold Jljiiin is limn an Aialnc 

to tin kingdom ot I u 111 m ■ t, in tin inuthwist ot r(l ot, s, mlvm I i 'n il’ i r ‘mini il and propt rly 
(limi thi i out il nt vvlmli k'nlui In liisn^iil thunks in miisildi In mg '1 hi iljimis, oi >Ask rn 
Disln ii t* in 1 1 ov tin Ins nt tin l, i it, i p it nt Ins i m un oi m tut iigmlid hv thi Arabs and 

aimv, tin limpid 1 mjiiut ptomi nl to t ipitnl iti it | J’w sm is m interim di iti i lass of bungs lietwei n 

tin will ol i mouthy but in tin iitwi il G dud t mills md mwi, md mfi run m dignity to both 

tin - it Ii \u ii t 122, on tin h 11 I n n pm worn 1 ] |,t y m ,|i s nbnl m justly as the subjects of a 

out with V' iis mil toils I, is sod to lwvi li id | 1(1 ( vm j j|,„ | in aiu [ ls inhabiting thi World 

till hundud wins uul i mwilimts onl to bin b, ton tin jiri si nt rue of humm bungs, but 

tiny hiving i xwti d tin itigcr of God by their 


lett i gii it imnibw ot iluldnn, mumg tlirw nt 
whom In diviihd his luonnous jiossi ssinus I hi 
thud son thijitii wi ipjiomtiil t t mil Klim’ 


ii billion In si nt lus fivomit* angi 1 Hhlns or 
u< oidiiig to otlu is, V/i/il, to punish and govern 


_ _ . ..... .. .. .. ..I govern 

and 111 wi i il tm lus shin tin wmutiv now c il Ii >1 i t />• it) Soirn turn itts i lllims himself ribclled, 

Mongoli i with klutu m N a lh, i n i huw is la 1 whwuijsm God umdimiud him to i ternnl punish 

noith as tin luouthiU llu hum l in smnul son nunt hiom this noil on i, i omit of his despair 

Tclu glut m mmol Imiis’aii moth of tin Mini OI |, IH ip, )s i m , | lt was i ill.d I him or Iblis The 

oi di vhfln, ami w cs (ouiuuttwl t i tin gti mb iiishiji 1 d|iuns < m assium in m mstmt, am form they 


ol Kuatihu Km m Jftjy tm lus sluii ootuiml 
heptilitlk uni ill tin louutiy wist md ninth ot 
'Jurkesflu an imimnsi trut ixtindun Horn tin 
l a.sjii m N i ilmost to the Nmtlu m (hi m 

In thi uiuiw ot lus saiigum uy i irter, G is 
sud to hive destroyed, hv vv us uul nt&ssacr,s 
no hvui than tm or six millions ot lmmiu 
bungs Uis composts wire gemiilly uwmipiuiwl 


pli wi win tin r of mui brute, or mou*tw, the last 
- in uuudime with the popular new of their 
w liked iliiruter being tile one moot liujuently 
whited bit'll as hivi re.ul the t rahuvi An ]hfa 
will hivi a vivid recollictmn of the hideous and 
gig mtic slujxs uuilci which the genu are wont to 
m mill st themselves accompanied at times with 
smoki .and thumb.tings, to ti r-or stricken mortals, 


with aits of appalling birhuitv, yit wi seem to ’|h, \ an in tm degree wliitevei oumdian spirits 
t aw tlnnugh the dn ultul lnstmv of the man , j,Le tht gum of the <jld Italians on the contrary, 
sunn indications of a eivilLsing tendency lTunself. tin v an* mimical to man's happiness, and can only 
v Mnuntht ist, n stem belli ver m God attei the ( J, L subdued hy the spells of jiow i rful magicians, 
laduon of \loh uumwl, hi nev it tin less tfilenitcel all , Si e« Fgvimvu kril’ITS. The bettor mformed 
lehgnms, exempted from t ixes and military service I Ki»k rus however, do not Is lieve, it is said, in the 
mu sn i ms and jvnests made obligatory the prac-j ac t H al existence of such Kings. The Mussulman 
tice of hospitality , established severe laws against | doctors, it u true, affirm the existence of djinn* 
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as an invisible race of supernatural beings, who j of, as the rim's brink, or the brink of tht 
carry out the purposes of Ihnty, but they reject i nuvr Ft om tile frequency with which the form in 
altogether the grotesque unil repulsive inventions ’* mdicaUn that one thing belongs to another, itia 


of tho Arab and Pi isnn romancers and junto 


| oftc n inlh il the pome*tiw t nee But this name is 


OE'NIPAP, a imuli esteenuti fruit of the West ° «PI»lre«We m uueh expressions M a dags 
Indies an.lvarm jnrto of South Annina. 1 he tree 1 ^11 1.s„ m mans . uses uhero tho genitive 

Uhlthyields it is a, Ament***, of tli, natural , ’ H u *‘ 1 U \ ,iu l-«>P«lg"» . * {?• Ums lavtu, A 

order Cindionamr It is aCielkd him, ionUm | fc'Uiitmn ot milk Un ,,'urnr <«*,, however, mean- 
mg many seeds, about as Urg, is an or mg., of a ;«W ««t alii.h bunts th. oth.i noun to a .lass nr 
whitish gnSmolonr with a <1 ok jmiph jmu of m ■ k,,ul W,U,K * X 1 ,r * M <J "' unl r, ' llltl0n » 

agreeable vinous tnst, 

GKNIMA, a g.mis of h ..unmnnis jiliints, of i p 1)vi i to In a nmtiaituui lot l,», as il ‘tiio'kmg’ll 

U., U *1. 1. .... . . _ „ 1 ll 1 . . . . .. .. . . n . 


which tin chuutcis in noti.ol m tin irtu le 
Broom tsnmi of tin spiiiis iro jiopiiluli known 
by tin ninn Kmnin sum. is (,mi\uih> (,i % ' 
0 AvaU a, i ninth In m< lad mi pmi sluiib, 
not ibou i toot hi,_h is . ill.il l‘i ii\ Mills nnl 
Ninill hi i,i in 1 a d mil, w In u it is ■< t nub tl is 
indicating i uu pool so.I ’1 In f. u It ol In ol 
and otlii i l,i in tii i I i-sii s i, mjiptsid )>' 1 m < 
//iym i<. ., i iiitii. nt tin soiitb ol 1 iitopi w lh 
bram hid still spmih. (, u is sod In In i ( ■ Itn 
Word, signili mg i limb J hi n mu I’l cut it" n. I is 
from 1‘ltinl i In ihi.lu hut wh it phut w i ml, mini 


\)ir. ss 

fun .oin 11 \ ilib i miibui ition 

lli. I.i munition ’* his Iiihii iriiini'ously sup; 

it ‘the kings 

"oil tin king hi* mm ’ Hut tins would not aciount 
tm ‘tin i j hi i ii w sou m foi null's mns.' lti sides 
Ins it si 1 1 h tin 11 nitiM ol lu mil foiniid in tliu 
1 Hum « u is Umg , tm tin ipnslriiplit ('I is a mere 
utilii il .\p.ilu lit of wilting to distinguish the 
possis m limn tin plui il ’lint do. s not I a lung to 
tin spnki n 1 nig ii i i I In 1 nglisli iniitiio m ’a 
ii i .i uuiin n In nt tin Inlhi tions (q i ) tomiinui 
it in i ul\ st igi lo dl tin \i\ in I inguagis s was 
tin 
\n 


r 

L'UI 


i dint Hiding of till giiiltiw Hligllltll III till) 


S|i\n|! uni 111 in ■ n ]• J 11 1 llgllflll it I MS lu on 
ixtiiidid l\ in do l In all nouns mil i Vi n tntlu 
spites of | |, |,u ,) U In n (In pint il i inl“ in is tin additional* 
j oi tin h iiihii is om it 1 1 tl, to) tin ilu ot tin Hound, 
, 11 , i m n l'tiu-s sons 


and wh tier the lomimn tm/i 
Gtuinta, is n.it so 11 rl mi 

(di’MIHI tin nun 

grimmir (sn I > i, 11 si i ) Install m < xgi ssu n | 1.1 Ml w I Ins wmd, wlm li i nim\u tin lnrwt 


Ml (Lit J i at* i htts 1 1 n ) tie l'ii* in tin tm ui lofti 
iti/n or /*u, is t dh 1 thi gi n I \ i i i i in 1 u i nil 

lllg til till 'I HI ll t \| I III ll ml) I his II 1111 W 1 1 Lli I u it 

lit i HIM it llutli t, lh, mil i ol ,*1 1 , in ol tin tluli. 

mud with il \ min 0 limit it i ‘i lm\ mount 
of tin on/ui t ( tin ni ni on 1 ut tin i< il iiiilmt 

of tin glut U I I I 1 I ll it .H l II h\ M IX M Hill 1 

(St unit a! 1 1 1 liana a l '1 h t, mis „t „i mini imuii 


i ill" min tint , m In ipptiid to mtcjli ntu ll 
t mi lit in t uu mt mi in ill \ tin tubliiy god or 
ili limn (hit w is uuuiitly supplied to pit sub ovet 
th, lu i tl. uni di i tun, i ot mis iinlmtluil huiuim 
In in tin p>, uli mil, at! i tiding tin ilmliwUr 
uni < u. 11 ol • a h in i mu i mn Hum to In itti ilniUd 
t... tin hn Ini in lowti nitun ol tin ii atti ml mt 
gimi I Ini i hum om of tin mi linin' now littailn.il 


i originally apple d iml loth, jn'ts of p,nh but to j to the wmd ii inn ly, tin Hpii i d In ut, iptitude, or 
the tli im lit t ol thought tin \ ms 1 > s il ti tins 
hefon tin v wifi i mini tin d long In lor, lie 
i now funihir grnninite il di tm, lions of sni.nl u 
and pluril, of j i ml, i, i is,, s in ■ h* hid bun 

thought ot, tie I ill ik w till Is tm ill lit tilt in 

analysing tin d lh i ntputsii in t \|H5 s, >f tin n hi 
1 h id ibntiiuruish'il lie jnuuipd iiitiui tin “iil-tiit 
in in mi I il it il i is I' is t i lit 1 1 lion si I i'll I ir\ m 
, lh )n ml mt notions tie ll. jn lah in i ot tin 1 itti I 
I th'VIXpn iiMo tm w ml /ilns '1 it ti n*i i fill 
j or li nine of mn tlen ij n motto i md m in h i 

K projios.tioii i ‘th 1 m_ s n lid i I ’ tie v null it d 

\ tin eiartnitiui ot tie di p. leh m 1 \ < dill . ,t to 
! \ftMih /iloiis 1 , tin ( 1-1 sill Mill, tie i nil , kind 


I oreiiss-tla g mi t i m lm wliih Ilu lime 'mii' 


tuulti, wliiili my mn [iiihii is i, a gi mil. tm 
pm t> v, lot mu u, fot in l( In in it ii , toi ufati Mil in 
hlnp, .md s i birth lint this is not tin , lm f in most, 
piomint nt eh i nnpled in tin usu i! apple it inn ot 
tin tiiin II w, lommlt ii tgi wt >hill Imd tint 
/•inns is mm fi, ijiii nf I v ip, lu n ot m imiie itioii 
with I'm jmi t 11 ij 11 1, i in li it i 1 ih thm withtho 
mm of ii mi in ol pi utn ut if thin mm 
tom mi" in tin i if'n ns nt hie ,nt (hit i mu nioie 
l 1 111 l 11S holla ti tin MINI i ptlluhtll H ,t IIMll, Hill 
' "hill thill i cpn mns ni idem item md pi Urn 

\>el u li ll i dll 'in i i i 'lie utistl fain (loll 

I- to ton h iiihii di iti li tin i hinds ol hinnim 

] h i lit ‘hi lie ll lit pi wind lib, tie piling I ill, 

iiwiii ir i ueiiii i r hi i nt'ii to do with tie 


is apple ibis to mri m in h i\mg jnenti ‘ 1 nu. i ililiimii i fiimi |i m m I mm oli t u h i tn ph i m 

f I. Ii,.il.. , 1 .. 1, . .... I , i 1 I , . , ,, 11.. 1, I.. . l . i ... 


Bon’ is hunt .1 to tin < lass ..t -ous h m, . kim.• t .r 
their f din is I hu in, tie jiiiin d to knot la' m Hu 
relation h is thus tin * ne it! M t, m \d| it i< 

(ij \ l Ilk limit III ltB ijigln ltl( ll ll Mi III plnlill 


md I in i i t ie t i ' ll tin if w oi 1/ m i) In it n apt 
In In i soil il.d with tie d ui Old gl m'IiiS ili li ot 
mil hum m li'. 

1 ii loui.ii Mi tie no f imp .1 ‘ ui' im mm ' < I the 


inch c d that tie uni nil'll) <1 whit in now i dl firm is pond n" to i bind mn nt il p< > iibauty in 

the gi nitivi cT-si w is origin tlK tin -mi, “ th it I■ v wlmli Iminm lomd ddh i Hi it i ojiin 1 1u >n it 

which uljiitiMs w H loined t'olii leuiiii 'lie with iitnt ild> m.inioii ' T initio jiiniH, 111 
names thus itjijihi il to eh as win by tin ( mk mi ibpiilm nt M mt 11. ■ in 1 1 ntuiti irtutn, 

gntmniarians ol \h v mdri i tranM. rn d to tie v ords siontite, »a I'luted '">1 p"«ii o itiiiniw 


vxprcsmnt; thun, md win illiiwarus timsUtid 
into tlicir Latin cfjimahnts hi the Lmk gi.am 
inarians who tau 'lit tie u langu ui to tie youth 
of llornu But by tins tunc tie b run hail in eom< 
strictly tea lineal, and tlnu origin d Mgnilu ition 
little thought of, ami th.s m iy an mint fm tin 
Greek t/enti*, tin Litm isjun ih nt for whiih is 


.doii, bid i uu i Unit of lie iiiiinfiii f/aultus 
nt m in, by wlmli tow md i *i j« • i«n i ondunat,ion* 
md diiuiB in uilfodiu d into He world with a 
mu to diinmeih tie puns and aid to tin ph icsurcs 
nt minlund mi In projn rly di signitcd ‘ gtmiUi.’ 
Snlh e nt iiithiiiitv ixisto f or this mini extmdeil 
ni tie won! md wi miy justify it also by the 


generalii, being remit red b\ qnnlans, grm rating 11 nsnh r it i"ii, tho tl" ri is i coiunuip fact m ell 
or jnroduciug, which would inn b. .m expressed m , tie ddl.uiit mod. s of mtcllietual aujariority, 


Greek by gtrmettlS 

In English, the genitive is the only cane or relation 
among nouns expreasad fry a difference of termination, 
and even it u often expressed by the preposition 


w hih it is furthii jiiiixilili that there may be a 
common foundation lot them all in the consti 
tution of th< mind Mi mark off the depart 
meat of original jrower from other dejiartnMnts or 

Ml 
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mode* of tho intellect, still of positive value and of of handling the subject. Examples may be seen in 

rial importance—namely, the powers of acquiring Bam on the (study of Character 

and reproducing what has been already produced Gj:yLIS Stm-hakie P£lictWL CowrEBE he, 

A ,“ri 'V™'" was horn at Champs£n, near Autun. in Burgundy, 

educated skill m the < ommon irts or in hue ait, 2 - th Jalmmy 174^1 of an ancient but reduced family 

” “ 11 1 d 'f ,L V 1 T m ,' iy <,Vt " con ‘ [ ' Her nm.lin nunr was IJuinst At tho age of 15 

d st n. turn 01, the ndivul il and serv, uxcfu 1 , v k „ mim.d to the Comte de Genlia , and in 

J 'm’ , th, •icompa.mmnt of I?70 tb.oiurh the. in fl Ul nc< of lur aunt, Madame do 

‘ t&nt ’ would be tom, d, /'te tlm l“st Iwmp"” h "pnvatdy married to the 

ol th ; fi r t,h ‘ ,l ‘ f,,r iu ;"\ jh..i.i L d u.r‘n “h,Vd!- n.™ l Wm, 

lion Inifl nirnmlKs tli“ mo t ifxrw't it>I« <rmti I . . i , ... • i , 1<v „ „ , , i..- 

. .1 . lt 4 , 1 , ,, , 1 tin l>ui <l< ( htitiiv iftuw uds known a* JiifnuitC, 

to connm, bum* it«» Il wmn tiling Kirnn ih • im 1 , , t f „ b r P i ’ 

i?*. « a i i i . i . ill LiiiMunlfcl lui ‘toNtinor of ms tmluitn Xiiisj 

mmtonouH A kun MtM tu* *1 ionti i«t h limn 1 ml 1 ' 1 . H . ..i „_k. 


moriuonouH a H8r» hkuiihi ioim i«t hmuiu um 1 11 * a. .i _ _ ^ 

by the ..owl of v 11,0 tallow m tin u ,1, j ;hl''»ru in, nt give m. ten rt.ns. ddouHrcports 

./any gr.1t nn.l origin .1 i.uod, who om il p,„ I In lrml. ol whu h sub-u urn ut uraunstamvs afqiear 

* „ * h , <i a ii t /j . >f" Jiim rnnlmnui Muliim tk <t wiot< a vanety 

duorng Himilai ill»(ts without flu inw im Mxuiti , , , a .1 Wl o'isa*^ a 

_. , i n i ii n 'ii works lm lie i pupils. imong othtrs, J niatre a 

iMMty ol tht mast* i uni with c nl> In* ifionm 1 1 , n t » ^ 

\ i i i il Ih^hu <(<* I ui os in i - mm s, mi Ifnatu a rAiucanon 

(opyms iuh < xli rn tl min mil luiuhiutim Pi i . ,» . 

r J iJ Z i p i it i*i * i i PTuis 17 <*i , AiUb it J/iiMOtr. ou Letups 

ih n kind of .iliility imountni' lo t ih lit m \h\^ , . , . ..J. , , , T r „ jylam 

p .. i a 7 i ii i , , t im IJ ilihiitioji (\i^Z}, mil I iilfnH an ( lifiuau, 

pew 11 ot nmtatii>ii m< I liliiitim ilu u i loiilihi . . . ’ ’ , , in r\i. 

k. v , i i a i. i . . .. n/f (nun ih Womb. </ / tb s Infant* Ou 

l>otli coml nml jiKlifh i» lit i x iinpli s ot it V\ ( u< , . , 4 iX , , . mi. i.n 

. 4 i f i i ! is i fin l*n ikin* out <») tu< Ki\(‘liition, M uumc ae U 
*M»tan.dto T ik «f r iHlu. 111. wn,hts U..1 fe y hl r Ll - l1 hut v i, ullim.t<ly umipeUed 
eopyists imong lu untu of . x, „ lit.. ,» ii.hI j(lv)kllf \ Ul ,« ».d, she' W«ut 

ilit* iirutitoih ol Ilointi in lm own tirin' )m\i ^ . , , , i 

. - „ . . . , , i to ^wit/» il uni. fill in tin Mini * l ii pro(ieru*d 

nor sm vi \ id Imt Ik, l will is < \t tv ofiii r «n« it i 4 K *. ,, , x . , 1 _ _ 

. ... i 4 i i i a r to \ltoni iii Oi un mv, w In m sin wtoti i inmiinei, 

ir< iuuh Triu v im tisiikdlin Mil* ii (jin id (omiiosition i I . , ’ . , / / j 

\it 4 i 4, i . j * imlitiid Lt s (hti ihn\ (hi < i/<im on la {mu «< 

hniMisci h mi nool or imm tr> ni iki i tin I ir.a it si item i y . , , , 

ii i i 1 \ ii 4 i I < Innb inaqiu mil '' rihn (b (a ( urn/mb <b t 

ol the iiiililislHil iku mi ot tin iintuiv hku «*liiiL r , 7 , . ; ,irt* _* ^ 

.ii i i 1 ft'Inin (I (rt lifts n u t In Jo mh'tio'i is « sort of 

nun topi impHs.MU Ins st\li inion list unimv,' , , 1 . c , 

and lolinson's hiUni.il i,„,s. cont.mnd to he 'K; o ° f ' TT ""V s” 

repioduml long alt.. Ins d.ith }) 1,1 " h..,mc consul sh. h turned to 

1 ni , t ,, i * i J’uis md ii • 11\((1 in tn lum i pi nsioii Imuitum 

I ho miaumt; ot mius In in f thir- undiistooil , v s. . . ..n. , ... 

.. . f .... . . . . M tun* -»lt* i i ‘••hIi i{ imtIv in l itis publishing ill 

4is uhnilK to til iwin il iii tliv* m ss oi m\• liti\• , , , , tv . . 

, . ,i i i ii ii .* 4 i i |*i*i sin i» s on om hook irti r mother till Jn J 

puwu lt h h Im i n < on lilt it il pioi’li ni nt lim n m> , . w, \r i 1 

l , a, „ ,4 4 i , , j .. 1 <li itli U t 1 )m t min i 1 n >0 M idaiTu ui (j s wnt 

to ti id if to its toil 111 Lit i < 011 in tin mum. with i . , , .... , , 

* ii «i» i /is i ....... iii i i .I. n m«i s > u i*»nnt to ihont \ oluriu s 1 in v *u<.<ni«liy 

vu w to Hi ti ilium win tlu 1 it hi i lusliiii t t u ult\ , ^ . . . . . , « , . . 

• i t ii . ili iinitioniot n i nil nts in t islnon ihli moi*u\. with 

oi only a Mini iun <h‘On < I nthi i imihoiihmI nou ( is , , 1 . . , . 

1114 4 ni , 1 i w ni h Ik wh tin ion. iiiv icon unt i • l, anil Whicn 

Johnson h inhiutum is w» Il Known lii,i yu uli . , . . . . 1 . , 1 , , 

. / , i t ii i! shi punti I m h\ih i 'mils \s 1 hi ulvimid in 

posvirs turnnl in i puMnilir <Iu< • ti«'ii I Ins . , K . , , , , 

* . . i * , lit*, Ini wntm_s h t tin* inoit uid limit poUrnnai 

noritivts tlii nli i oi i -.pMon uiiloumi nt r uu* . , , 

. , , . i 4i 4 ii 4 iii m<l ill nituitil H* l nin'ims < iUtfn«» 7x1/17 

Woiilil hi unto nnpi\ tli it tin nun ot l« inns i‘»nll , ,, ( , . , ‘ . 

1 _ . 41 4 14 1 1 1 . 1 4 \ 4.1 1 4. 1 *. / 11 (I / l 1 *0 i I l *! i r , till I ’r» f t tr J \ OlH 

Im nnytlunu fn if In pit isnl thd \u-st<tlt iniLlit , t> ,, , ., / . 

> / V. 1 1 ir 1 1 1 .1 » ins, ISIS) ind lui l) turn mm 1 rittt/ne it 

iiaMMuiu i nut u uid lloimi h im ill oi\unl ilu , . , , . , 1 , 

s . iiiiii 4 ...It nvwrh n * } /> / ' s d In < 1 / t/rt //«h'f/rf du 

tortv MMiitri ot I in lid. m 1 sumpfmn in fm list 1 7 . . . . , „ , 

j T in'. 1 1 1 , j Vmuby i\i md lm />/*/ (hi funnn tl Jiolbnirty 

mirnc nripionihh it rmt vifLintr on ihsimljlv , ’ ■, , . „, . . c 

ni. 1 1 4 i . j , 4 1 . , . suhint'd Ini to si\»ri i ntii ism ilu List ot 

olnii is a 1 lass of nutnls noti <1 toi \»isitjJil\ Imt ' , 1 , . , , , , , 

1 1 * i 4 1 'tin ^1 1* nt mis a pn it <n il i>t i uncus hub mall 

tiny m onlv a silu t 1 ] is 1 < on ims li iu 1 u. , , . ' e 

, , 1 .. 4- 1 1 1 14 . 1 * 1011. jnloiijution (oiuomhti* tho tucthiuki is of 


. * _ 1 . 4. 1 i 1 1 4 1 1 ion * Jiin'iui uimi 1 min uni' luo inikuiiitun m 

iinoritor mid iwiitu lx suit m Ikiiil; a politu 1111 oL 1 .. . x „ 1 . 

„ 1 i 41 . , 1 1 . . |. . I tin lstli ontinv \ 1 \uth 1 hss hor wiitintfs have 

muk, win tin i mu 11 Swiu I 11 Husnu iHMiii Imt , , , i ii 1 1 

1 . . 4.1 . iii 14-1 c Uui\in popuhr, iml h i\«. im^si d thiomzli stveral 

Ritoiilm to tlu most 1 nlmtiti tit d tin om s of tlu J , ll l J. _ 

j.ri s. nt .hr .t is used to Cmsnl.i Inm.ui l,nn,. , ' r ' tlm | , 1 > r i nlumm.«,<, V, mo.,., we.e wntten 

am burn w ith diHtiin tc\c < n.lowin. ids uul vlthough 11 11 ' 11 lK n M v 1 1,1 1 •** u 

tlitn i« i.omin.m in. nt il in .mi. iti.m it tin lusis <»h\Mt'sAllKT, M'A ot talkd ako m the 
let thesis suppose .1 to lu\. 4 plui dit\ ol distin. t Mm l.stuinut, / ui Sen ot (,<ihlc< , and Tht Sea of 
funttums nny on. ol which in no in d.gr.c Jilmito* (from the utv of lilsrias), and in the 

without tlm list lines , ul.ll.it in i\ h. jmw. i lul , Old l.shnnnt Ilu hut ot (hmn*rtthea I’mneroth, 

on tlio whol. without ?h\nl\ii!£ i propoitnmit. | Imm m .imnnt town ot thit naim. sitiuttsl on 

mtuisiH of tlu idlings m tli lolitiou tin . idi lot in u its shm.s 'J he wordti ttaolf ts supiiogf^l 
hilit, of the i ir mi) 1» n. ut., ind th d ot 11 i i hi s-nii to In nil r. K a < onuption of Chinuircth, 
nnlv aiir^r Now it would h. cut to supposi lint hut othns d. mi it tt.uu Oaniioh i ' i irden,’ and 


gi nius in om line — is toi.iimpl. p uiitliig would 
result imiu tin iimwi d .uujntnt itinn ol tin sttsup 
tilnhtun mill powets spiitallv ivuisil m tlu irt 


''Itoroi tin nanc oi i |,| un lx twet n Mount 'labor 
mil tlu like Tin 8ci or t itliir, X»ike of G is 
ihout 1 i miles long and 0 bioa.l It lies in tho 


tin s. nsi ot diloui and ot toun skill ot h ind, im.l holtiuu ol a grist basin, and n, uiulouhtedly of 
a good roiolloition of thus, ohpits ot nitmi .uul \oli mu origin Although the Jordan rims mto it 
hum in lih, tint nic tin lilting m d. u il of ip unfits t ,,i m,[ turbid fi.un the north and many warm 
i ompositious, cm spent should hive i more thin | uul hi u kisli springs also tuul thnr way thither, 
lommou tar tor misi phnn oihnguigi, taste lm its w vtus are tool, dear, uul swut Ita shores 
the appropriate im\g.s ot poitiv and so on In l ai. d.o mlnened with spmkling jnchhlea Now, 
tins na, wi.might.hv i kunl ot tmil\sis determine ! is iornurlv, it ulounds in tisli, hut the fisheries 
which of tho tmuiltiis L.unmon to vll men should hi I ait ilmost entirely neglect.sL Xhe surrounding 
cxnltid to a sujH'nor pitih m order to fimiish a j Sunni is not iuj beautitul but its associations 
genius m each separvto walk Tins mt'thod has | an among the most sacred in Palestine. ‘ Where'er 
Wu luiiwucd hy the phrenologists and by other we tread, 'tis hannted, holy groumL' ‘Like Jeru- 
s peculators, and is probably now tho received mode j solan, the Sea of Genntsaret is enshnned ut tbs 
cat 
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heart from childhood Thy home of Chnst~-“ His its character (or beauty and magtuBoenoe. Hemmed 
own city 1 *—Capernaum, lay on its shores, many withui walls, and built awkwardly on iiteguiAr 
of His miracles were performed around and upon ruing giounds, it lias never been opened up by any 
it. He taught the multitudes that followed Hun, compnlwiwive pirn of improvement, and remains 
on the heights o\er it, along its ]*ebbly beach, aft d veij nnu.li a bib>nnth of narrow and intricate Janes* 
from a boat un its sui face, mo4 of the apostles aut^ihlu <>nh to loot nuaens^ra, or to the ]>ack- 
Were fishermen, who heio gamed tlun daily luead mul^ b\ Un usi of wnuh n lug« portion of the 
and one of Okrint’a last torthh luttmow^ with uitenul goodi trallu i*» combated Phew thorough* 
them, after the cnuiftxion* w is on tint ouwtm f in**, mti> wlm h tlu light <>i day imperfectly pone- 
when, dm on probably by th(\ had tiit(^ u« luud with t«ill buildings, some in them 

temporalily n <umitd t)i»lr old omipatmu* uid bid ol mubb xml ui lmmWoim uilututim, but they 
toiled a lung night without sue* own* (Poitir, Iftt/ui < ui with <lilU<uh\ la sot u from Un lumtediuvi# of 
bool fm 8\fua and l'utu page 4 l*d In Uu spin m fiont tud liow*\n v vtid, they ooiww 

the time of Chn-t tin rt j;ion touud ibnut w w tlu ijiuntU t ul m till it M ui> oi them onco tbo 
most (IuhcIv pupulittd in L*ilibi Nine titu » ami result u<i oi unulimt piin*es au now Iruislormed 
towns stood on tlu shuns ot tin likt, wlnb the into bob U m lmsim ss « bI iblishnn nts m snmicaww, 
neighbouring pluns and iinuumis wun dotted the suptib lobbies, i mmioiimI b> inirbh columns. 
With nmnoiouH luiu< ulli^i Ot tin nuu ntns, 1 m mj m * aped by ]hU\ tiwhi* and hIi ibby m the 
bc\ on iri now iiniuh ihittd iuluh , h ilf i do/i u < vticun <hil\ v it w struts an wiib enough loi 
mud hovilrt v^i luihtiini to liou t *i ill tin bum m caiinjt^ uni in tlusi tlu. asptil ot vllaus in mow 
lift at M igd iltt, uid on 1 v I dun is < outturns to likt tbitot unnbui *iti«s I alb n iioiii then high 
exhibit sniut in bit ti iu s ■ l it i loxun t piu.puitv 11 st it i ptiuiilK, Ml d U'lhiz^w ill biking to 
GK'NO\ (ltd i imirn li <inif* unnntlv I H ,S ’ >M oi dnln.itnui m l.o bin tin im ujm of mam 
Gnva), a uh ..I It ih .1uilul .»> ll.o M«<lu., t im...,; in tl„ .. oueuiil h,.I. mlom o. tli«. V ««o 

nu>< m diUf of tb. ruik 11 u,i< a th. «i , i» ,, |.n.t'.i w imiUiii-' y t 'V' 1 " ,m ] 

Ain limn, s T<» imln m-ith . wt oi limn i, tb. til1 1 ll •'* <•>»>'' ' 1,1,1 <* 

chut ...dll.ul H, Oi tlu Mi-lmm ' 1 V ■ b. non ii.|«o|.ii U..I lo tb. »««UW 

viixm I « ,1 I.J>!l.o., II Jl IVN !«..• >'l " 1,,( ; uid tin I’ll./ 11 l*oi iii, l»7 o«i* "l' < ‘I’ 

S r,t 24 J Hr ih... ... tin of 1 . IU.’ tR K. mat Uu.km al.m. \".ltu IW", 

ll'M-lO, 11. t o. tlu j.i.iv im. .1 >i!u U a u 11. 1 ' »«« uyhu'* >1 « 1 ' In- IB. wbn.V .4 

in ist i tb. Ibpuhbi I In pxl.iMK IbiMiob Nib fSma, 

.mil ll.i « 1 Un i'|iul of (< J . (>li mini limn.' K. .1. IMluioni, .S|,n,„h !ull|i .uuj 

ran.a, Un >lo,« . oi tlu lull .lnuM.-tl. sbon ... muu> oil..!>.•'“< '' l.. d mt- r.M lx.tl. oil au .tut 
L 01 w.lM.tl. pill. S ,l.«Kl... 1. >1.1ut.l ,„i\ ,1. «>' I.Mto... ll lim. mil w. l..t. • turol U uit> 

dw.llii._t., r.Ji. w.l by 1... ..cl ml ns t.,,1 M ‘"V' f lb. 1.1 . o..f im ^.lUt.. , ol punting, wluO. 

of 01 m. 1 ....1 ] l . 1 'nu'riTiit. ti.. mm. thi i.i.-tiv 1,1 , !i, I " , i »■:’ 1 S w s -r u :, 


«WI lliu„N, ri ill\1 Ily iiimi'i am ns imu i, 4U IVl 

of Win. I UI.1 1N....U..IT..I. tm mIi. 1. th. 1 . 1 . A Mil 1 ... if.. S, 7 ' 1 , ' ''.uZ 

munmits of th. l..!t.. r inn ...... m>|k.1 m. 11. iu.ts J' 1111,1 » ' 1,11 . t! ;' u, "' t f,, 1 ', | ’ 

hittoiUH, an.! ctMo.U. m 1... h const,tut, 1 h... ot U« c ,U>. «1. l 1 ..t W l-uu/o, 1 l. i od 'ot. p b . - 

... .f .t., ...,1 .vt.n..,. It ill HI l.otlu. ^tvl. U l Ollt till III HIV < M I 111 lit 


hittmuH, am! outM.nU. mI.,. 1. cm.stttut, tin,, ot 11 ' \ J v. I t 

fortiti. .itn.D of l'i. it bt....„1h tmltxl.nuv. ,n«u,t Hilu.t (.otlu. -t V I. <1 u.n tm >' ‘»V A 

Tl... fm, lta.lH.nr, of «l,„l, tin .litm.f,. ts l 111 *'* 1 ' HHUutioiH, «bi.h dw* »H ' 

rathe. 1. « than 1 m.Ie, ......... ,r< nl u, ami f„......I I"**'- 1 11,1 11 

liy two it th. 1 vt. 11111 1> of on. of nl.ul. "" ‘ l " } . . "''l,' , n , , 1 ’ u 

nu>»h 1 l.oht lionxi 1..MU «HI ft.f l.Mh Via > 1’uulh «"> ';» "I ltlf in U . 

of thi l..;,,t .1 ms .... ,nt,. ..mil, tit. l.ttl.mtr I' 1 ”'- 11 T u , , l 

on.!, notwithst in,ltn« th. h. t\\ s«, 11 k <1 1 ' , ' 1 .Vm"! ' 


nu>»h 1 Loht lwumt f,.Mu «HI ft.f l.Mh via > 1’uuih "I 1111 m u 1 

of thi l.y-,t <lms t ... ,nt,. u.m.b tit. l.ttl.mtr I' 1 ”'- 11 ,M *I" ' ‘T’ V/.'/'r , 

tt.nl, notMitlmt t.i.ltna tin In hw.IIh ..< < mn.ii.tl 1 " , "" 1 " 111,1 1 *’ ", . ,, 1 . ,J,,,,,.] 

)>v bout). M.rt mi.i.K tin 1 , 1 ,lour is mnuk.My ‘ t" 1 "' 1 'I'" 7 ', 'V 1 

,af, ts v.t, loMtv.t (iNt.Jl tin .. IS in. ) .mini., 1 “J 11 1,1 lU ‘ nl ' l,,, ,l ' *' l “' 1 ' lu,,ll> 

p.o. for i.Vs.i.l’.is, i'I ,1 m luan it .on.i.l.i tl.l. , ‘ 1 " , ,M T U , m | im ’ “VV, 

1 1 ’ 1 , 1 . lw n f list iii lu v ill p»*mt U t xb nt iml Mgulfitiun 

incon\* m» m«. im < umd i lum v luttuut j •" » ■ 4 * t i, . 

t 1 n ,1 _ 1 ii. w I !■« ti an 11 iim imi^ t\i tilt tit inuiid itmiirt i illid 


nearly lull 1 m I, mu,*!,.dm Sol.j,, t to tins i,,,i„i„ii, u„IH„t lountlt 1.1101 

ilrawLk tin 1 . trl«,ni s 1, „t,,l .1 tily l, v 1 • m 1 . u.«w.,.'«/«, ,l.y,t,,l lo ' ', J! ul'^Zr 

and Italian rt, .....r, ... . ommu.i.c itn.n «itb „tl.,r t)„ . l.n f ,.| m 1„. It ... . all, .1 tin 1 m I. . , 

porta... th, Mediti mu ... It n ntu ip it- ,1 th it , 1 ; 1 ' 1 1 111 1 *;*'*« ,n l ,, ‘ J T'' 1 ‘ 

the .unease ot piss,„ v . tr din rons-rpunt on tin 11 ^ < *a»t a..lu.it. m. u»l m .must ut 

openmp ot tlu ItdMtNo I it n, v ltn 1. 1. is tin ,«ly 1 <‘»V -I» “ ^ «" J" 1 ,1, ‘ 1 »'* ^ »! « 

Jvcniiae to sumlu.m,,.,,.,...... t«,».ll « . 1 # tin, M 11 f '; ,nn, l " 1 l,y "V . P 

defect also to Ih remd.,',. " f f ’ lb a 1,1 ° u) " ,,h, ‘ 

Sacral lnn^rtmt <stibli-hiumts ar< grouped Xiu }\' wiumg Hit ,M < 1,1 Jtl y . , . iU ,, 

.W the .Lt-vu, tl„ rscml, tlu ,on!utl •“ ""'Vr ■* " h 7 * , ‘ VVt 

the e ntom luma, and the fart,, 1 ,ar„o or aul ■ ss ill tin .jn . iti. . „ i ul and 

Krt«mt„.so, vtl.cn .mrclmmlm, mty I„ W'* 1 " 1 ' , 1 ^ > "}*' » 111,11 « ul \ irt, y 

atoreiTprenoiis to tN r, , vm.rt it.... m, of duty * moi., ■ i*; «M - *■»; 1 * th.'ltv hio.l-andmen, 
OutlTlt comm ...d-Lpot of i m., 1 . c xt< lit *>" f 11 »• mwk il.l. b- tb< ^ ,11 ‘ '* • otelpme 

of «,untry of Ml.i.h ih, r Sir f raw ,xj.orts .r, , l "' ! fl ",' 1 ‘ , '|‘ u)l1 ' !, J> tllt! 

1“ W fruits ,lu«s , st,,], it , tim in mu ‘ 1- ‘*« ‘ 11,,1,lu « ( J 

ourt oti, rice, itutc , ,, tL ,r n u tin c "nr It Av cl.J,l_f. tl .11 real 


excellence of the Oeno.s, ' *, lll( , , rn( ,i „„ m U.c o'.nurture and ulo of » 

The imixuta arc principal y , , > , K , „1, u (jm.l < t jc-im 11 ,-rj This cmswta of rauark- 

woollens, cochineal, .ndipo, (, k VjouOOOtl ' inn Id,, r,, iiork m stiver and sdvcrgdt,wluch 
annual exports of 0 an UODO.W, / Uu| (>t llldla , £l .ul ih mlly w. precktwin 

va„, ft. a ui Ay tana. 

and “ksortly fbeinp entitled La Superha, a | who pass tliroufcl. (i fail to purchase one or more 
mmmhm of Q tends niatcnally to lou'er | 01 tll<jac Pretty and cheap article# of biiontene^ 




GENOA— GENRE-PAINTING 


IfuUini The early history of G, and of its 
aiKit nt inhabitants is full of uncertainty, owing to 
the fabulous traditions by which it 18 obscured 
Tin* Ligurian tribes, who held possession of G 
previous to its incorporation with ancient Rome, art 
of disputed origin By sonic historians, they nre 
classed with the Celtic race, while others hold than 
to lie of Oritk extraction (! is first mentioned m 
history during the Second Putin \V ai but it tin n 
apjit ars to bav e heen a pi u c of tonsnb ralilc impoi t 
ance Tn 20") n r , it in i inn for a short turn Uu 
head quarters of Mi'm, tin ( irtli igmi m gi m r,il, 
who aestroyid it lie foil h it im/ tin i mintry , hut 
in 20.1 H ( , tin Roman pritoi, isp Luiri tills, w is 
conuiussiomd to ribmld it \ltir Inguri i w is 
conquoiid by tin limn im (100 li i ), G dins nut 
figure mudi in im lint lnstmy , hut ts i i’mn m 
fimmmpium, it olmmiNly pm-paid, foi Sti dm 
sjieaks of it .is i ‘ Ihmrndnng town, md the i hn f 
empoimin of tin legmans’ l ml. i tin l.nuiiiis 
tho Gowk si tclaim d i i onsuli rilili di gio of 
internal nidi pi inti in <, mid win ilistingm-hid m 
tin limn m h gimm by thin laloiu mil i< it 
physii il Mgmii On the disiiu mhiiiin nt of tin 
Latin t lupin. G, in minnimi with tin iln.f 
diMsioim oi It i!\, sikiissimIv till iimlit the sway 
ol tin l.nmliuds, tin 1 i hi Is s and tin II minis, 
but wmd all tins, nassitiulis jm sirs id, in i 
mogul n ill gn e, both pn\il* us md pmspi rit\ 
Nang itum mil (oiimieiu win tin two nituiil 
nomas npiiinl to flu tlunnsi h\ tin rniiitinu 
situation ol tin it amntiy mil fm tlusi pursuits 
tiny Inw it ill turns displitid i spuiil uptitudi 
Tlnii nil ic mtiIt inti ii sts mill s. i M d to fosti i tin 
mutually < i limit ot tin i hi I In in h nn ii h unlis. 
ol tin (hum n c ills y i oil. n cl in alhning pi i/i to 
the pitatu il liuidi s hi whuli tin Midittniiniu 
wan lililieisilli mlistsil mil (onsi <pn ntli, limn 
the run of tlnii lomnniiiil mipoit nn i, tin t.inni . 
wuc i ouipt lh <1 to ilt is nil with til. snout tin 
pronoun height ot flnu im n Ii uitnn u I nli ippdi 

i lufti r spoil ot hoslihii md m'oluimi ot ill 
lii'illtinn iiinipi titmn w is a It ulmg h iture of i nil 
(leinnsi point m iigird to tin nt In i imjn»i t mt 
It ill in stitis mil to tins soimi in iy hi (inn! 
tin him md piolongid w us sustiinnl by t, 
against tin iiial luiritmu n puhlns of I'm md 
Atom 'I lu ImpiiM mansions of tin ’suuiiis, 
1>1 whom (i w is sulml mnl pill i> id dmut 0 l"i, 
lid tin (»i mu si to fm m mi ilh mu with I’m, 
with tin ob|ut of istupitmg tlusi btilumiis 
aggu son fmm tin i, 1 uids ot ( msu i md 'siidmii, 
tin ir stmnghnlils in tin Mulitiuiiiim Ibis 
lit mg ,11.. tul (lolli 1021) tin (a nocsi ol.tinnd, 
by papal ulutrition tin gi mt of (msu i wink 
fs il lulll w is HMgiinl to tin 1 isms i di-ttllmtioli 
w lili h sow ill tin suds ol Intuit ilisimd hitwisn 
thi two stitis \t tin iliiai of tin 11th < (I 
mumi iiidtd 111 >e I md mil nv\ il toms md iln idt 
rmkul as \ puwutnl luiritmu st iti uniiiud In 
imunl lingistiatis, nmud inusuls Hit Ounnsi 
Mgotously simiulid tin Crnstdis md in ittmn 
for tluo itlatiM to opu ition, obt until him id 
important mu it uni' possesions md toiimuiail 
pritlieges iu the Holt I mil (lid'll Tht clmf 
omits ot tho tlirei following untums an tin 
eipture of Mmim i (llltd of Minim (1147) and 
Tortosa (114a) Irmn tin Moors the wars with l’isi 
and Venue, and tin util dissensions by which (I 
in common with all Itdy, Incline districted by tin 
Guilph and <1 In Ik lime fat turns Iu 1284, at tin 
gri it naval battle of Meloria, the Pis in republic 
sustaim il muh distiuctite losses, that li«r nioritinu 
milium i and jiubltc spuit never revived The 
wars with A'enica originated, about 1244, in mutual 
jealousies respecting the commercial supremacy of 


f the Levant, and continued, with various vicissitudes, 
till thr end of the following century, when the 
| Genoese, at the blockade of Cluona, were compelled 
to submit to disadvantageous terms by the peace 
of'furm (1181) 

('o i x intent with these suicidal wars, the civil 
dissensions of G exhausted and demoralised the 
stiti, md ixtisioimi an infinity of changes in 
( tho punutiM form of gotenunent In Jiffy, the 
emiMili will supcmdi'd by a magistracy termed 
/in if. in m otlne for winch natives of G were 
dn I md imlsgililt This institution, which was 
touiuh d m tin ho]K nt ustraming local Genoese 
mmnisitii s md nidations, loaf id till 1270 , when 
two of tm gicit Gmlph h ultrs of the' state 
11milt• d to iulitiit tin populu authontios, and, 
unda tin title ot iiptims ot lilmtv,’ assumed 
irn spiuisilih .mtlioiity whuli fm 21 years, tiny 
amtmid to n t im I *m me tin u 'V at, 11\ d feuds 
ileal mt tc i it> It not ihm liitwan tin Guelph 
and <.lulu lime f u turns, but dsn bitwan the citl/cn 
links o' pitnauis and plihaans A annus other 
nmdilii itmiH nt tin goMiimunt pmcdal thi elec 
timi ut tin hut Maine si dog* m I ! id i his supreme 
in igisti ii il i>fln i timn will, h ill liohlis were 
ai In 1 > d aiutmuid iu Join fm two a litmus, its 
ti mm In mg for lm 

1 In iinliitiniis i null litmus nf foul hiding demo 
i i itu il i mnln u/. u \dnini tin Frigum the 

(lu mi md Hu Mmil ii mu aided tlios. ot tho 
pitman Inut i s nf I uu tspnml t, Gr.nnlill, and 
In si lu, unliiigind.ini Bin li ilisistmus util strife 
in tin stiti undir tin tilt dn_ s th it iti 1 1%, tho 
ati/i ns, m di spin mtiik/d tin ]nntcetum of the 
b 11 in li king ( links \ 1 slid Im ills submitted to 
tin lull nt tin \| i niiti tin tyiinmcil uul rilulil- 
tions 1,mis iit Milm (lllilt Attn tin mvnaiou of 
[,mus \II m 11't't, (, lung Iiinuuid Kiibjtct to 
Uu I icnt K lmt m I ids tin g. urns and resolution 
nt i < ii it at i/i n \ndii i Dnrii find Ins country 
i Im n nil. „n nn nh rs, tnd listmal to G her 
i ri pid In in institutions (in list import mt i vploit 
| id tin < anus w is tin xpul i in, m 1710 of the 
Mistmns wlm wci. dii\ai timn <• liter an 
ni i up it 11 ii t nt tlnii mouths In 170s, (. mini to 
lima tin Islmd ol (msici, md m 17% Boill 
pntc int ulid ltili, md aintiiral on G the 
num nt tin Iti/intuH y.V/m/i/i. which, in 1802, was 
iliolishid, md (i 'fiu‘<i In \iipi ihii 1 it i unc the chief 
tnwii nf i ihpiitinint nf lima lu 1815, by a 
dam nt tin Cnngiiss ul Annul tlie state of G 
lm min i pun im i nt I udiiinnt Following the 
t •mini s ot flat st iti, it las littcrly Income a 
poitimi nt tin I,uudinn of Itilt, ami with the 
intupiiM ot its ptopli tin u m. msikcil indi 
i items it impniM un ut ( mail s A nnra bturia 
il l/n Ih/riihb'iiii iIi (ii inn ii Uniina's ItivoluzwnL 

il Ituhii s,|snmndu fAifiiti Itipiiblim 

< I M>A tint ut, a 1 irgi indentation m the* 
nmthiiu slum of the Mi ilitci i mi an, north of 
( msu i, mit hi sud to Inti the sh ipe of a bay 
i itln i thm tint ol a gull The towns of Omglia 
mi tin wist uul .Sjn/ia on the i ast, iwn to 
mdn ih tin jsimts it wlmh the intimcc of the 
gull aunnnuag. With tlus cutiune the Gulf of 
I would extend IK) nulls acinus, and 30 miles 
ml nut 

(.1 NOUILLhKE, a turn m Fortification (q r) 
to tint pvt ot the par.i|ict ot a Littery which lies 
tmlu the embrosiui l'he uanit ih domed from 
lh intuit, kmc as representing the ordinary height 
nt tin gcuondlere above the pi itform ou which 
thi gun is worked 

GEN RE-PAINTING, a term derived from the 
French ijenrf (.'kind,' ‘sort’), originally employed 





GBNS-OENSERIC 


to distinguish any special branch of painting, a* 
ymnt kutorique (historic painting), poire rfu paytutge 
(landscape-painting), Ike (u a more dehuite sense 
it u need to describe anv picture ion taming human 
figures not included in the so i allied historical 
class, particularly pictures with tigures much below 
the sire of life—cattle, architectural put eg, flower- 
pieces, and representations of still lift 1'mkr 
the term genre pictures ire comprehended ill pie 
turee with figures representing liuhv ulimlc only 
as types of a spins or eliss, m < nntruhstmctinn 
to historical c omjiositieuiK wlmh bring In fm i us 
certain indmdunis, 01 ns it wire minima pio/uat 
The mode ot cnnuptiou iml Htyh of iMmtion in 
gome punting luav nsomlih tin ln-tom d style 
and, on tlio other hand, historic il pcisrn.iges mly 
bo reprmntiel nntdy in situ itious of i\#r\dey 
life Hit ti rm Imttoru ipnn is unpl<>\i<l in both 
casta Ihi fit mb lik# v> ist distinguish tlu 7. un 
hwttrrtqui tiom tin limit gi no strnth no iillul 
they also oaaRion illy apply tin tiira )i/intiiii ilu 
atyb to his tor 11 il punting Genre pictures an 
usually of limited ihniiiiRioiis, while m lustoin d 
pictures the (igiiits us < miimnnh tin ki/i of 
I1I1, or non iolo-sd In mini ( #c bout sir, 
th#n ar# mam iMiptioiiK to tin iinril nil#, 
and the prop) ih n_imtnm ibpuuli 1 itlu 1 on the 
stylo of Mibjdt thin on tin via \ spi on e of 
gllire painting with 1 ilivtun t vt\l, \\ us pridivd 
eltn m ininnt turns but tin bnlhplu# of tin 
present gt nr. pie tun is tlm until mil nnm puti 
ililaily tin tin il mils I In It ill ms, # -|ic< 1 illy 
Paul Vilnius# Iml puuonsly sin uni 1 h iiung 
to tin gun# still 111 Inhln #> litstiiii# d pit tuns, 
»>} in iking tin putuipd h^iriv ml tin utinn 
subuidmit' to tin uiissoius uni loi dity as, 
for <xnu|ili, in lm ‘ M uuagi it 1 am, uid \ in 
Eyck's School 111 tin >n tin il mil's hid likiutw 
introduced tin sun# iluiuiit into tin <1# inn itnm 
of incidents in surol history but is 1 hi 1 lydm 
and Allnrt iMliir thru In can to 1 < j#rt # nt a# tin) 
scenes from tin m iyd tv lit# of tin p# oph in punt 
mgs ami iiigriinigs Ginn punling w is In on dit 
to its lughtst pulietion 111 tlu N.llutliiuls liy 
a sent s of admirable* puotiii vm It is lolling, 
Broiler, Ostade, I’lmbiaridt, tlm yoiio.ii 1 ■ in# rv 
Mctru, Gennl Dow, uni nthm 1 hough tin 
chara#tonstu uni hum#nous mn tption of 111 my 
of the works ol tins# is ivti rs cm < tin m a p# 1 till 11 
lable, it wiv found m nth# t 1 is#s th it 1 < # rt.1111 
delicacy ot limidnm sod skill in using tin Inmdi 
was capable of lmpirtm# n Miigidu* dm in ' * tin 
most ortlin iry sums ml lignns In tlu I-iitish 
school this style of ait is g# in r illy umhrstood to 
be limited to pu turns witli figun s uul miiiy woiks 
of the highest aollino Imi bun prodnud in 
it, elevated m tre itim lit by th" introduction of an 
important elrment- n/,th( ilianiatu 

GENS (alliul to 1 it i/r/iwi ling km, from 
\he root gen , to 1 k git or prodm >) This Litm 
word, to wlmli so mini lmjortant politn d and 
social meanings cimi to he att.acbul, sigmlns, 
properly, a rate or lin# #ge from it our own 
words Gentleman (<j 1 1 Ge utility. A# , liai# conn 
to us through the Iff ndi 7 nlilhomnit , the primary 
moaning of wluih was on. who belonged to 1 
known and recognised stock J5i tin Unman* it 
was sometunea used to d< ugnate a whole com 
muiuty, the members of whuh were not n#ccRsaniy 
connected by any known tns of blood, though 
some such connection was probably always taken 
for granted. In this sense w# hear of tl»« gent Latin 
arum, campanorwn, Ac But it had a far more 
definite meaning than this m the constitutional 
law cf Some. According to Scan ola, the Pontifex, 
those alone belonged to the same gem, or were 


'Gentiles,' who satisfied the four following Renditions 
—vix., 1 Who bare the same name, ft Who were 
born of freemen, S Who had no slave amongst 
their ancestors, and 4 . Who had suffered no 
Capitu Ihmmutm (reduction from a superior to an 
mfeiior condition), of winch tlnre were three de¬ 
gree*, M mm#!, .Media, Minima The first (Maxima 
biipifct* Puumutm) louxiHtiil in the reduction of 
a tru in in tu tins 1 mull turn of a since, and was 
nucleigmu by those’ who refun#1 m neglected to 
he rigist*ud at tin etnsus who hid been cott- 
ibmiicd to ignominious puiiisliniiids, who refused 
to lull'll 111 military seriui, 01 who had boon taken 
pi Hollers by tin enemy, though tbovo of the last 
d lev on ruou nog tin 11 liberty muld ho reinstated 
111 tin ir ri.litv of uti/eiiKlnp The seumd degrco 
(Muli 1 t npitiv Dimimitio) convistid in the mine 
turn ot 1 uUa n to the #ouditioii of m .dun {fnitmut 
01 /«>'71 mni) and inioliul, 111 tlu ulh# of a 
I atuiiii, tin love ot tlu light of li g.il in urilign 
(nmitithiiiiii) hut not of aupimiig projurty (evitii 
illinium), 11ml m tin 1 in of the peitijnnvt, the 
loss of both 1 In thud ihgm (Minima Cepitis 
Diuiiuiitio) touRistiil ill tlu olmni'e of condition 
of 1 pah 1 fa in it m< into that of 1 tilnm lawilmt, 

(itln r liy adoption (ui/f<«/n/«,) 01 by legitimation 
I11 tin nb 11 titv of uunn, hi. mi i.mt ol approaili 
to i eoninion oru'in set ms to In ben implied 
I he gins thus < oiimhIuI ol 10 my families, Imt .ill 
three fllinluH mm HlipjioHul to he more 01 less 
in irly allied by blood to bt in we Hhould say, 
kindiul A Homan gi nv w u tbuv Homethmg very 
in uly nlriilu il with a < dtm dm, tlu identity or 
Mimliuty of imnu lu mg alwnyx mipjiowd to have 
mis# 11 from nlitioiinlup, and not Inmi similarity of 
hi 1 up item in 111 tin 1 am of the Smitbs, Taylors, 
ln.nun in, #V( , of inodt in l'.uropi Tliert was this 
puuliiritv, bowivu, iliout tlu gins which did not 
tu long to tin dan 11/ , that it w is ruiNSllile for nil 
mdiiidual bom m it to u chi to In long to it by 
uipitiu iliminiitw, or by uloptmu, 01 .lehogatiou 
as it was 1 illul whin tlu js 11,011 uloptul wau.S'i/i 
/ hi is (i I 1 ) If tlu idoption III. by 1 i nuily of 
(In siiiiug'ns tlu gintili 11 mu of 1 mn w u itiaiiu il 
limb 111 oil In lin 1 as# ol a pi rson dying inti stub 1 , 
bis gi utili v, 1 ulm,; m iri 1 ldiitm h, wlii lou lu irs, 
ui.l 'tu y midi ilonlv tin eliilu 1 of gumdiamiluji lit 
Ibi ]..,e 1 111 >i Hint mi e h 'lie g' ns WH fill tin 1 
bound togi tin 1 byiirton «iuiul nits which went 
nnposi d on tin w boh ol its mi minis mil for tin 
1 ddir item of wludi il piobubly posse" id 111 coin 
Hum pro|Nrty, 1 mnltuiii or te.iiiiil spot < ndosi d, 
and coiitiming in altar and tlu statin of the yell 
lo wli.nn it was (lulu iteel Aieiuelmg to tlu 
trnhtionil u 1 omit 1 of tin old Homan eonutitntioii, 
tlu <_> nt<s w( r< ft siibdiiision of lie emu, as tlio 
i urn were Hulidii ihioiis of tin tills In time vii W 
of tin math i, flu origin il nli # »f On gi in Is # own n 
Hiiriply that of tin snialli si politn .il division, 
without any rd item to kindnd it oiler ties - 
\n 1 xi 1 lhnt irtnb on tie gum by Mr George 
lying, in wbidi 11 firencis to tie piinupil Orman 
Kuthoritirs on tin siiIijm t iri gmigwill be found 
in Smilli s l)u 'mini) 1/ of Homan A nti'jiutnu 

*.h XSEKK', lung of the Vandals, w oe an illegi¬ 
timate son of Godigudus, who hel tin Vandals into 
Spam \fti r the death of his brother Gunilerif, G 
1 m c uni sole rub 1 in the yi'.#r 42 * 1 , ho invaded 
\frua on tne mvitation of Count Boniface, the 
uiiroy of Valuitinian III Emperor of the West, 
who h el laru goad cel on to re is lhon through the 
marbiiiations of his rival Actum, the cejiujueror 
of Attda. G ’■ army at first amounted to 50,000 
warriors, full of barbarian valour, and hungry 
for conquest and plunder As they swept along 
through Mauritania, the Kabyle mountaineers, 

s tu 
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and the Donatiat heretics, maddened W perse¬ 
cution and fanaticism, swelled the terrible horde, 
and more than equalled their savage associates in 
arts of cruelty and bloodthirstiness The friends 
of Boniface, astonished that the hero who alone 
hail mam tamed the ramp of the emperor and his 
mother I'loeuha during thur exile and distress, 
should have bi on guilty of hu< h a < rimt, attempt! d, 
With nltimati sue cess, to bring itiout an interiniv 
between the Count of \fma and an igent of tin 
empress Then, wlnn too 1 it<, mi ii- tin ltnigmary 
provocations ho hail runud ixplained, and tie 
fraud of Aetius dettettd, fot tiio army in hul 
hurriedly colleetiil to opnosi the Vandals, Immj 
been twici defeat!d by G , lie mu lomptlhd to 
retire to Italy, m)u r< In mis soon iltinwmN 
slam by A<tniH All \fm i Mist of (arlluu 
fell into the h mils of G , wlm shoitly ifb i su/ul 
that city itself, and mailt it (410 \ u ) tin i until 
of his new doiiiinmns l’irt ol Su ily, ‘sirdiini, 
and (Jorstt i Mas lik< wisi tiluu pus , <stoti of I>i 
him fn tin y< u 411, In (in run i_*i il Vttda ti 
undertake Ins gient hut fetal ixpiditmn i_uui t 
Gaul TruUtion stit, s thit, it tin lupii t ol 
Fudoxia, tin widow of V ill ntim in, who w is < i» r 
forrfvinge upon Ini husband s limiduu Mm 
nius, (1, in tin yuu 177, m m hid agnail fiouu 
wlmh lit took, mil abandonid to his soldo in foi 
It il iys On lulling tin i itj, In inriul with 
lnni tin iiTipriss and In i two duightirs, mu of 
whom bii um tin witi • >f lus son IImu uc Tin 
em|m< twue indiiioiind to uuiL'i the mdig 
iiltns it hml Hiifhnd, but without <muss I list 
the Wish in uupiioi, Mapniin, littul out i tint 
against the \ mil ds m 177 nlm Ii w is destiny, d by 
G in tin hiv ot ( utlu 1 n i m i ond thi l i<ii in 
i mporoi, la (i, ri nt hi i \pi dition iiinU i tin i omin md 
of Iliruhiis mil otlius in It.S, wluli mis dsn 
destroy'd oil tin uty of belli <! dud m 177 in 
the Jnissi salon ot ill lus iojk|U< ts II nng lx Intel 
lnm tin input it mu of hung tin gii it< st it tin 
\ null il Lings His nppi u um m is not imjs in ' 
au mding to lomnuih , lie w is ‘o| low 't dun i id 
lami on ii ionut of n fill trom lm lens, ’ but dup 
in his ill signs, t n itmn hi isi t> ;d. i no i ij'ilih 
ol hung triiihportid info fun isiuli ot iomijiii r 
and cunning m sou mg tin Si i ils ol disiord minn - 
nations, and cxuting tin in lgunst i u li otln i 
St i in go to in, i nidi, i\< it it sn i i nhjoxity 
buinoil ill the In lit of <1 md it m ij hi gnnily 
sumtiliid in lus nun t vih lus null -|'ic id devasti 
turns ib sums lo Inn ii glid'd lunisiU t i 
‘scourge nt Ond’ Omi uhtn h lung the hiihom 
of Carthage on in i spi ditmn, tin pilot i kul him 
whither ho mis „oing 1 \giinst ill who hut 
illumed the wiitli ot l,od’ In erml < w is a 
fieice All in amlmtlulid tin nunit pusitutioiis 
ujion the oithmlox oi l itholu juiti 

GluATIAN (G* i/iuna), v gums ot plants of tin 
Until!nl older Goitioiiamr with 7 i h It some times 
lelltt—calyx, and 1 eellid eapsuh The spuies 
me emmet oit.% nitms ot tempi i iti parts ot i uiopt 
Asia and Ann run m m\ ot tin in ginwing in high 
mountain p wtures md ltn idem s, w hn h the y uloi n 
liy thur beautiful blue en jellow flowers - I ho 
genus is said to derive its name from Gcutius, king 
ot Illjria. who was lampirihid by the Kouians 
aliout lbO n e , and to whom is ismbeil the intro¬ 
duction into use of the xjieues still ehietlj used m 
medicine This species, t owuosr G, or Yeilow 
G (0 ia abundant in the meadows ot the 

Alps and Pyrenees, at an elocution of 3000—(KHHI 
feet It lias a Btem aliout three feet high, oiate- 
obluug leaves, and numerous whorls of yellow 
flowers. The part employed m racdiumo is the 
root, which is cylindrical, ringed, and more or 
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less branched, and which appears in commerce 
in a dried state, m pieces varying from a few 
inches to more than a foot in length, and from 
h df an inch to two inches m thickness. It is 
j collected by the peasants of the Alps. Although 



C *oin i u Gi ntian 

o, capsule , Ii, capsule ct icn»* , r, vertical section of seed, 
ni iitnilitd 

(' i ool lus bun i \ mull'd by i alums chemists, 
iU nmstituinti m not any «hulj known it 
t out mis, how i u i (11, iu oi'l in sin ill quantity, 
(J), a pih yiilow irystdluii mitbr, turned gen 
iisiu m putisu uid , 1 1 i bittu principle, 
uutiiiidi on whnh its nudiuml prone itics mamlv 
ili pi ud (11 pi i tin or p< etu auil, wlin U pinb ilily 
i uiMS tlu < i I it jin- ition that smiu turns oieurs 
in intuxum ol (< md (7), su^u iu e oeisi qui nco 
i,i wlmh m iiilusum 1 -, i vp mh ot undergoing 

moils tumult ition mil ot foiuimg the ‘hitter 
snips oi ‘in, ingusl wlmh is jniuh employ eel 
by tin pi ns nets mi thi 'sniss Alps, to fortify the 
systim i nust iu..s md d imps ( is 1 bittu snaps’ 
unit mis i liiiKotu jiriuuple, due probably to the 
ml ot (! stiiugcis uiuuustomi d to its use should 

1 do it with i iiitioii ) G is i highly \allied me'di- 
uu< t smiph tom' bitter without astrmgencj, anil 
is iiiuc.1i usi il in disi on s of the digistiye organs, 
and iiiiil times is nil anthelmintic. 

G nuy Is ldnumsttri il m the. form of infusion, 
t mu teni, or ixtiut Thu Compound Jfixtwr of 
i, o< the London Pharni.v,o]nui, consisting of 
st\ ],arts of compound infusion of G (Ph L.), 
tin, i ji irts of < ornptmnd infusion of se‘nn i (populaily 
know n is Marl Drauqht), and one part of compound 
tiuct in of c irdamoins, forms, m doses of from one 
I to two minus, a safi md moderately agreeable 
tonic mil purgitue luubunc m cases of djsjiepsia 
witli constipation \n mutation of the Compound 
J i/,< hut of G, known as Mouglitnn t, Elixir, is 
itrv much used in the West Indies before meals 
is i pleas uit bitter, to giye tone to tile languid 
atomuch The L ill act of G is very commonly 
used u, the vehicle for the exhibition of metallic 
Bided mu s (such as salts of iron, /me, &c) m the 
lortn of pill Potcdiral G is one of the chief 
constituents of an empiric ol medicine known os 

2 lu 2>ulx of Portlands Gout Powdei The bitter 
pi ample on which its virtue depends exists also 
m other species of this genus, probably in all, and 
appears to be common to many plants of the same 
order The roots of G. purpurea, Q. jmndata. 
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and Q Pannmka, are often mixed with the gentian 
of commerce. They are deemed inferior several 
species are natives of Britain, hut none are at all 
common except 0 (umpenira and O amaretla , plants 
of a few inches in height, w ith sm ill flowers, with of 
which are in use as tonus, although only in domestic 
medicine -G (Juteshin, a North Amman sjiecies, 
is extensively used m its n itm < cmntrv, as a substi 
tute for Common Cl, anil G Knrftio is einplousl in 
the same way in the Himalay i S< i crul rjhm lea nl 
(i am common ornaments «t out gai dens, pat tn u 
lttlly G admits a small spun* with lirgi Mm. 
flowers, a nutiye of tin continent <>t I mope and ot 
Siberia, olUn plant'd as in tdung for flown 
borders Of North knu.ru an iqim*, G > ntnf/t is 
partnul.vlv ultbrited for the h mty of us lluwirs, 
which art lnrgi, him, and turned on the iniigm 
It lias i biaiubed stun ind glows in wit gimmd 
The hnlhanev of tin flown* ot the small dpim 
H)H‘Ues has lid to in in\ lttiinpts to cultn its tin m 
which luiii gum dli pi,out unnmnssful nppa 
rcntlv fioin the ditlu ulty o f unit iting tIn < Inn iti 
and si nons of their n itm height i 

GEVHANATT d mldMlWI 1 i mini d 
older ot i vug,Minus pi mfs im i tmg < !m It v ol In ftp i 
ceons plants but ■ orit ninri ' ho a t> w Mtnnll shiub* 
The 1* nm an opposite, i trt h ultimate di*tituf 
of stipuhs I Ik flow 11 m til in.nd oi lulliri, 
generally i. gnl u tin i d\\ i* dn idut usu it I \ into 

fl, sometmn t into f, li, H oi It) loins tin < .mill i h 
hjpoo\noiis (,j \ ) lus tin urn mind i l of dm 
sums with tin . ih \ md a plubd m nid.in ih 1 
twisted ,i stn d ion tin st mu ns in iicn iti d upon 
tile corolla dtiiniti with its si niuiits md upnl 
to them m tiiiinhi i 'Ih o\ iv is oimpisil of 
t)iu iiijnh 1 11 lh d or ’nip' Tl. tlx J till'd, in n > 
Ms did Iln mot is i i ipso!. <n I.. rr\ tin 
srieiii* ue inuiniin, ibmit fit) In ing known 
They arc mints both of w inn \nd mid il initis 
but i ithu of ihiitid lignins m tin lirinl mnl 
tcmjK'iati /oiks, thin of sold u gums m ir tin poll s 
Mftn> hole Amur* if gieat In intj, both of loloni 
aud form, tin miolli hi imr oft< n most it. In ib ly 
fringed A1 my art imdiimd isGivmv.f tin 11 \, 

&RUIEPV, lidMirts, md < tMsi'ia Su tins. 

In .idings 

GENTIANE LL \, i turn* fouictnms (.nun to 
tlu small flowi ii tl oi iiitiimn d (n nti in i< nitniwi 
Amar> ! lu), tin boiutitul him llovurs ol whuli 
admn Bonn ol tin drv piatinis of But un, blit 
more (ominonlv to tin spun* ot ( nun/io lundlnr 
genus of the nnhi Gaitutnairn ot vlmh on • \V 1 
fihfoi non, bnmirlv J'rnnnn tihfuin) is a natm of 
Bntau'i growing m sandy 1" it s nle rhirfly in tin 
south went of 1 ngl md -a snull, shmhr, md gi ic< 
ful plant with vdi'iw flow us C ln/smijnjutiii m u 
much employed as i stmo n luc m India 

GENTILLY, a pojiubms villiL'i of Eianu, in 
the metropolitan ihpirtmcnt of Seine, is mtintid 
near Pam towards tin eouth of that citv ’Jin 
great bastion'd wall of Paris miss'* through the 
village, separating it into two portunm, tail'd 
Great anti Litth <xritdlv Pop 1T000, who 
arc employed in thi manufattun of el'inicaJs, in 
quarrying, and in washing' 

GE*NTLEMAN This word is an example of 
those compromises so frequent in English Istwrcn 
the language introduced hv tin Norman*, and that 
in possession of the country at the jieriod of tUe 
Conquest. The Norman word was, is the hreiuh 
word is now, qenttlhomme Tin first syllable was 
retained, whilst the second was abandoned m favour 
of its Saxon equivalent, man 1 hough commonly 
translated into Latin by genebosi a, winch means a 
generous, liberal, manly person, in short, a gentle¬ 


man, the word gentleman h derived from amtti**, 
and hmno, or man, and gmttht is Latin Old nut 
signify gentle, generous, or anything equivalent, hut 
hefonqwi to a quit, or known family or oltw. See 
Gens. A gonth man was thus originally a person 
whoso k null oil w is know n and acknowledged j which 
is tin si n*o in whuli it is still i niployed when it is 
not luti mlod to make any ri fort m e to the moral or 
sniuil quilit.il'* nl tin pmtiuilai individual. On* 
who wa* sun qtnte, on tho other hand, was one 
whom no oi us m know lodged, and who might thus 
In slid to In ignobly hunt 

Thi b imgmUiman m< ontmuilK nmfoundudwith 
1’sqmn (q \ 1 on n by mu h hmmd authorities ns 
Nil I'dw nd ('ok' But they mo not <quitiileut, aud 
whilst sunn att< nipt , m Ik in uk todohm tin latter, 
tho fiitim 1 mime mi I' liglnnd, trout a vory < irly time, 
to hi\i bun a nun souil ipitlut ‘Oiilhianly, 
tin king j iv* Sir Thom is Smith, doth only make 
knighti mil (unto biron*, or lughei degries, ns 
tor !/• nth mm tin \ hi nude i'm>d ill* up m this 
kingiloiu foi whowMVii Mmlutli tin laws of the 
ii ilm wlm stmlntli in tho iinm rsitns, who p»o- 
f. s i tb tin bln i tl m n m i * md (to Im short) who <*n 
Im idly mil wit In ml mitiud laboui mil will bear 
tin pint iliugi md ( niinti n un < of igiuthuiau, 
In sb ill In i illid M inti i Im Unit ih the title wlueh 
nun pm to i squill i mnl i.'/oi </i nth moil, aud shall 
I., t tlu n foi i ci nth ui in 1 ('ttmiiiimii’tttllh »f JCiig* 
himI l i '0 But tlimn h miihwiiH tlm u,d state 
ol mitli ih, miii in tin In ginning ot tlu 17th t , the 
\uud wi 'till In Id in hm a Htintu inwuimg, m 
win. h il so rnori iniuly «\ niuiymoiis with the 
lumli i ntilhnnnm , loi m tins Mime ileipUr tlm 
s no until n m ok* Ih it ‘eenthmen In those 
whom tluo blood md un doth litiiUi liohle and 
known' I un lim how i u r it mi an ily Heims that 
Ik (mi ult 11 fl in v iniimitioi with a titled family 
to Ik hi us* u > to f until tin illoa'til, foi ho 
fftiiwudi sjm tliH of it an i mu Hpondiiig not to 
iioluhti, m tlu 1 nglndi hi n*i, but to iiohillta *, in 
tin hum m t*i n*< mil u* mH tiug on ‘old rnhiK 
m pi.wu' n in ilium' in om t-hnk 1 Thuo tan 
In nu doubt tint in *tdl i nliii tunis. Intents of 
i< utility win gtiutid by tin kingu of Engl mil. 

I to li is oru ot 1 11 in 'Mstiiui by Jtuli ltd II to 
1 1 doi ib Kingston, onl mol lu r by Jinny VI to 
Pi Him * \nt'ioi, i limoili Ioik But tlum patents 
ih t< mum \my htth,loi thi v hi i in to have mined 
tin rod, mil till, of i ,qmr< ind thi Is 1* Ho doubt 
thd i squoi* md all pi rsom of login j ituik, were 
In Id to In gi nth on ii, on tin principle that tho 
ii iti i im hub flu h * 'tin difliiultyi« to May 
wli'tlur h'twrrn an <*quin, who I'ltunly was 
(ntitldl to tin ih iru t< t, niui i yi oiuan, who was 
not, tin n wh m intirmidiatf (Iohh who touhl 
iinm it oti any otloi gionmls than "imt'Hy ami 
cot ill usig't Tlu sc piiditH < orrii*poinl< it to tho 
modirn pibnt* of uiiim wlmh itu iKsmd lij tlin 
Ih r ild*’ ( nlli gt i in Engltnd and Ir'Und, and by 
tilt IjonOflm in S'otl md uidwiri probably mvon 
mi tin i> rvsuinn grounds n/,thc plymentof fees 
A p ib nt of arm* (mill r* tlu i uik of cMiium, and 
thm priiliibly h no ofh'i li gal i/imli l»y which 
m uotitlid i*rimi i m .icquiri it, mdusN he be 
flu hol'hr of i dignitn'l ofti" In prts*nt, as in 
forrm r fnn<*, it is loninmn to distinguish between 
a gintlcniii’i by birth and a gi ntleman by pro* 
fiHHinn and soi tal r<< oguition By a gentleman, 
}u un is OKiially uiubratood 'ither the son of M 
gi nth man bv lot th, or tlm grandson of a gentle* 
man lo position, but the phrase is licisely applied 
to <ill p rsons who have not tliemselvee ‘ risen from 
th< ranks’ 

GENTLEMAN COMMONER. See UnjtVXa- 

8Itv, OxroKii, At. 
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OKNTLEMEN-AT-ARMS (formerly called the 
(!kntlfmen Pensioners), the body-guard of the 
British sovereign, and, with the exception of the 
yeomen of the guard, the oldest corps in tht British 
service It was instituted in 1509 by Henry VIII, 
and now consists of 1 captain, who riccms £1000 a 
yi ,ir, 1 lieutenant, £ 300 , 1 standard lx an r, £ 1 ) 0 , 1 
clerk of the cinque , £ 120 , and 40 gnitli tut n, i u h 
with £70 a year 'I he pay is issue d trom the privy' 
purse' Until 1801 tin e ommiMuons we ee jmnhue 
able, as in nthei leguin nts, but by i io\ il e nmtnaiid 
of tluit year [tine least lias Inin ebolisheel in (tic 
corps, anil, b* ne e foi th the < eiinniissums vs 41 nth 
men at arms n« tube »m n only to nnlitniv iiflnus 
of scivict and distinction I in iltindinei ol the 
gentlt nil'll at trnm is now 1 m l\ n i|ime el, 1 xci pt on 
the occasions of ill iwmg looms le vie s, 1 01 on itions, 
and similar important at iti u 11 monos I In appoint 
ment, wlmli is in tin s.ib yptt ol (In inmii on 
the rcvomiiu ml vlnni 01 tin tominiudti in elm f, 1 m 
be> luld in e on nine (inn Mitli lull p ly 01 litmd lull 
pap, but not snnnlt me misly vulli eny vppouitmi n( 
whub might involve abse in 1 at tin turn nt the 
office 1 8 si i v it e s lie 1114 i< i|iini d bp tin sovtieign 

GIVjVTOO' (I’lirtngiie se, (,'iii/ui ‘(o utile ) V la 
the term applied bv old I nghsh veiiteis to the 
natives of Mindustin, it is now entilely obsolete, 
the wind Hindoo, ell pieiperly Hiiulu, Invmg been 
substitutul 

(ilSNUKLE'XTON Hit n t of kmeling 01 bind 
mg the knee s 111 woiship \s m u t of veloi vtnrn 01 
Icvvrtme, tbcie are fit ipn lit allusions to gi liufli xuin 
m the Old mil in llu Nm rudiment as (Jen xm 
't and 17 Tsumbiii xu 22, laiki xvit 11, \ets 
vu 00 and ix 10 i’hilip 11 10 I’ll vt tin list 
contmiied among (In e ttlv ( lieislinis is pi 1111 iioni 
the Shi/ihml ol Hi 1111 is limn laistlnuss /li\hnif, 
» 31 , ami fimn liumhe 1 liss othci viilboiitns 

and csptcullp from tin' soli mu pi oil im it ion mid' 
by the ililion to tin people 111 ill the lituigus 

— ‘Fleetlinns o,niii (let 11s bend inn kiiii') 
\vjHrcU])Oll till piopli kill It, till, at tin 1 lose ol 
the pi lyi 1 tin \ numd 1 tom spimdnin sum’iions 

- ‘ Lev it' (\rise ) It is unilln of iiiuuk, how 
cvoi tli it in veil bid 1011 of the up usin' (resume 
tuill) of "111 laud, tin p) 11 tli 1 lit kmeling elovvil 
at prapci, so 1 ut\ u tin agi of liitulbui w vs 
disumtinue il till oiighoiit tin l* i-te 1 time, union ill 
iSumlavs thiemgh tin pen 'llu kneehug posture 
was espitulip vssigmel is tin ittitude ot jiuimn, 
ami one of tin ilissi of public pin tents 111 
till* Cillp cluire li took tin 11 Irani i/< nulla It >ih 1, 
from tins tin must me i In tin modem Itoinin 
Catlinln I'liuuh, llu ait of gi mill \um belongs to 
till’ highest toim ot wen ship and is fiiqumtlp 
employed elnimg tin miss uul m the piisuire 
id the eniisiu itvd ib mints win 11 n seived for 
sithsiiiueut voiunuimon fn 'hi Vnglu m t huu.li, 
the rtibui prismbis the haulm, postuii in minv 
parts of the si ivn e , uni this is well vs the prvetiec 
of bowing tho hi lel at tin 1111m of ,lesus, w is the 
subp'e fc of milch coutioiiisp with the I’unt ms '1 he 
same icmtioversy w is ncenfly muni niGirmanv 

GE'Nl T S (felt a kind), in Jiatnril Historv a 
group of sjkh its (q v I, closely eonneeteel b\ torn 
mem charm ters or natural affinity Swc Gram 11 
ISAHOK In all bramlus of 70 ologp and botanv, 
tha name of the genus tennis the first part of the 
scientific name of oiuh species and is rollout d by 
a second word—either in adjeetivi or substantive - 
which distinguishes the partunlni specus Tlius, 
in Solatium tu hero turn (the potato), Aulanutn is tht 
j/enene, and tuberairum tflo s/eicpee (sometimes styled 
the trivial) name. This method was introduced by 
Lmn®ua, and has been of great advantage to the 
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progress of science, simplifying the nomenclature, 
and making names serve, in some measure, for the 
indication of affinities The affinities indicated 
by tho generic name are often recognised even 
111 popular nomenclature— thus, Elm and Utmus 
arc ]* rfcctly synonymous, hut there are many 
invtain os m winch this is very far from being the 
1 isi,as that of the genus Solatium 'Ilie arrange 
nn nt of species nf gioups called geneii has no 1 cal 
ri I ition to any of the important quixtions concerning 
,pti 11 s -dene ra art an ingcel 111 larger groups called 
until -, which me often P inemslv subdivided into 
sei/uiii/in pnnth v, Irthti, &i , and are tlmmselves 
grouped together m cluiim, which are referred to 
tin niniis of om oi eitlni of the Liir/ilomti of nature 
Sunn gi m 1 1 unit uu lmnilicils ot species , others no 
moil thin one and iltlumgli future discoverics may 
old to the nuuibei in many ot tin smallest genera, 
yit ite 11111 ot be ilnnbtid th it i ve 1 v gnat dlfierinee 
i \ 1 ,t-. in tin numbii utuillp belonging to groups 
iquillv elistim t mil li itm il .Sonic ot the lirgtr 
gi in i t ui.liiMonn mtlioM divided into sub gtmia, 
mil too m my uitiii ibsts she ve m ixtunu unxuty 
to milltij>l> gem in divisions uul n mu s, perhaps 
(oigi tlmg tbit whilst 11 itiin ilhnifies nuv In thus 
litdii iteil, tin nielli itnm of otlnrs is musxirily lost, 
vv In 1-1 the mi unity of evttp stiulent of seiemc is 
tin>i< uni mini lnaailp butdeiinl Jlieri inn be no 
doubt bow e ve i, tli it *'a 11 rt on extent the fiiiet til 
turns ot nomuiel itur o nfle n lilt to lie annoying, 
niuk the piogicss i science and the leiuovalof 
mins 

Ju Minei ilogy, fin' giiiuu ninie is not adopted as 
tin pnm uy put of tin namtuif < ichspecns Oitu 
(q v ) is an t \ uiiph of t mine i do-.ii il gi nus 

(.FOCI, VL’KIC me ms, having the ( irth for 
eenlii thus the moons motions an gioientnc, 
also though nooflit r of tin In iieidp bodies revolves 
icniud tin e nth, jet tinu motions arc spoken of as 
gi is i nine whin i e fe Lie <1 to, oi iimsulerid as they 
appi u tioin, the e nth 

'Iln gioiintrn litituil of a pi met is tin mchiil 
(ion to the pi uie ol the eelipti >1 a Inn count i ting 
it mil the i.irtli, the gi en e ntnc longitude being the 
distune nn ismrd on the eiliptu from the hrst 
point of Vms ot tin |h»' nt in tin iihptu to winch 
the jiluut is stui from tin e nth is ie telle el 

(el.ODKS d.t unlfni) in rouutlid hollow con- 
e ri turns, or mduiati el nmluli s, eitln i empty or con 
tuning a mole in less solid mil free niuleus, and 
hiving the eavlty fieqniut.lv lined with e rystals 
liny aie some turns eilleil ‘potato stones,’ on 
ice ount of their w/o and shape The name if rode 
sums to have been given them because they are 
oce ision illy loiuid hlled w ith a soft earthy ochre 

(IFO DFSY, tlu science of the'measurement of 
tlie earth s surface, and of great portions of it. The 
re ithr will find under Earth the- principal results 
of geodc'tical mevsurenients, .end uniter J’RLAXoniA 
rnis an ae count of some of the methods ot obtaining 
them Geodesy has many physical difficulties to 
contend agunst In measuring a particular length 
w ith avow to obtaining a base line lor calculating 
other lines by trigonometrical observations, there is 
fust a difficulty arising m the use ot the unit of 
le ngth, whatev er it may be, w hether rod or chain. 
In the use of rods, it is difficult to lav them all pre- 
e ise lv in tlu same direction, and to prevent error 
arising fiom intervals between the* rods In tho use 
ot chains again, tlie greatest cart is needed to keep 
all the links stretched, while the difficulty of avoid¬ 
ing error through not preserving the line of direction 
is but little diminished. Further, in all cases, the 
tendency of the units to change magnitude with 
changes of temperature, and the unevenness of tile 
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earth's surface, are pregnant soitroea of emjn After 
all these dfffiouHies have been overcome, and a 
mi ffiflimt base lute obtained, a new class of diffi¬ 
culties are encountered. In taking trigonometrical 
observations of distant objects, it ib found that the 
three angles of any triangle which we may form are 
together in excess of two right angles, the angles 
are, fa fact, more of the nature of spherical than 
plane angles For tins, m using the angles as plane 
angles (for greater simplicity), a correction has to be 
made. Further, a correction is roquued for the 
effect of horizontal refraction on the results of 
observations on distant objects— a most fluctuating 
source of error— to evade which, as far as possible, it 
is usual to make observations when the atmosphere 
has been for somo time undisturboil See Puissant's 
work on Geodesy 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOITTII cilltd also 
Jeffrey AF Ajmtun, was bom ,it Monmouth, .and 
in 1152 was conscer ited Bishop of St Asaph He 
died about 1151 llis chut work, the Chionaim 
sire lluloita ]h dunum, sums to have bun com 
pleted about 1128 It is c ti-suc of the wildest 
fables, lutirwoven with some historic ti editions 
‘Ill later turns,' says l>i 1, ippe tiborg, ‘authors 
seem to have untnimnm.lv ngieid in an unqualified 
rejection of the entire woik, iml have then fore j 
failed to oltsejve tint in my of his u counts are 
supported by nm Hives to lu f mud in vvrilirsl 
wholly lunnnnutcd with, utd mdt pi inlciit of 
Goofhey Hi ptofessis ti h iu luiulv ti msl itcjil 
his work fiom a chionulo m tlu British tongue, 
called If rul y Jlnnlitnul or Ilistorv of the Kings of 
Britain, found in Butteny, end eoiimiiinu it< d to 
him by Waltir Aiiluh icon ot ()\foid (not, .as lies 
been supposed Walter M qn s but an i u lie. i \\ .elte'i 
C'alimusj llu Jhut oi Issilio his with some 
probability', been regardid is the oiiginil of (,’h 
work, though it is doubtful w he thee it uuy not 
itself be lather au extrut fiom Geofftiy Hut 
the whole is not a translation nppi irs from pnssigi s 
interpolated, m many pi in s vubitim, fiom the 
existing weirk of Gildus, ot whom he < it. s mother 
work, De Vila Amho'-n no longei utmt 1 <• s 
work was first jirintcd h> Vsi < iisius it Bins in 
1508, and lias hem repimtul mou thin once An 
English translation, by A iron Thompson, ipjxaiul 
at London m 1718 repimtul by III (blue m 1812, 
nnd in Bohns Antiquarian lain era, 181S Whit 
ever its value as a historical reeoid l tlu Chronicle 
has been of great use to our litcratuic \ eisifie* 1 in 
the Norman eh alee t bv Wau, and aguu m English 
by Layamon, we are indebted to it for tin story 
of Lord iSacknlLc’s tragedy of Ferrer ami I’onrr, 
for Shakspeare’s Kvnj Lem , for some ot the finest 
episodes m Piayton’s I’olyoVmn, ind for tin 
exquisite fiction ot bulimia m Milton’s masque Af 
Comus A metrical Lift and Pxqihectcs of Merlin, 
first printed at l 1 rankfurt in lbOl, and reprmti d 
for the Roxburghe Club in 1810, has bis n attributed 
to Geoffrey of Monmouth, but w lthout sufficient 
grounds 

GEOFFRTN, Mabie Tn^Rfesu, a distinguished 
Frenchwoman, born at Fans, 2d June 1699 She 
was the daughter of a valet de chambre named 
Rodet, a native of DauplnnO, and in her fifteenth 
year was married to a vrrv neb manufacturer iu 
the Faubourg St Antoine, who died not lone after, 
leaving her an immense fortune Madame G, though 
but imperfectly educated herself, had a genuine love 
bf learning, and her house soon became a rendezvous 
of the philosophers and litttrateurs of Pans. No 
illustrious foreigner visited the city without obtain¬ 
ing Oh introduction to her circle, even crowned 
heads were among her visitors. Her liberality to 


men of letters, and eapectally the delicacy with 
which she conferred her benefits, reflect tta highest 
credit on her character. Among those who fre¬ 
quented her house was Poniatowski, afterwards 
king of Poland. He announced to her ms elevation, 
to the throne in these words ‘ Afamau, voire Jils 4 *t 
rot.' In 1706, he prevailed on her to visit Warsaw, 
where slio was received with the greatest dis¬ 
tinction Subsequently, in Vienna, the Empress 
Maria Theresa and her son, Joseph IL, honoured 
her with a most gracious reception She died U» 
October 1777, leaving legacies to most of her 
fritnda Towards the publication of tho L'ncyclopidm 
she contributed, according to the calculations of her 
(laughter, more than 100,000 francs H’Alombcrt, 
Thom is, and Morclkt, wioto 61uges upon her, wluoh 
uio to hi found in the Kloget de Madame Oeqff'riit 
(Pans, 1812) Morollet likew iho published hor 
tit itmo bier lii Conret whon, ami her Lettrea 

GKOFKROY bAINT HILAIRE, EtiUVKE, a 
French zoologist nml physiologist, vvasbornutEtauipcs 
m 177*2, and duel at Paris m 1844 Ifo was destined 
by Ins f innly lm the ehrical profession, and was 
hi nt to pinsi euto his Htudios at tho Collogo of 
Navaitc, win ro lie attended the hcturcs of Bneson, 
who siH.idily awakemd in him a taste for the 
n it nr il sen mis He 1 HuliHequcntly beoamo n pupil 
of Haily (q i ) mil of Daulicntnn, and the relations 
which win soon established bctwei n Ills masters 
I md hnnsell wen attended with the happiest results 
to hch nc i , Hint e they de ruled the future prospects 
of <1 , m l suid tho life of Hally, who had been 
lmpriHomd is a lefiaitmy piiOHt, and whom G 
KBtiiid fiom piiHon on tlieveiy eve of the massacres 
of S. jiluulxi J7‘»2 A few months aftei wards, 
limy ohtimcil fot lnm tlu jmst of sub keeper and 
issistant deinonatntor at the Jardm eles Plantes, 
ami in June 17‘H, on the re ot g mention of tho 
institution, lie w is nominitcd protesseu of tho 
/oology of ve rt( brate'd animals At fast, he refused 
to uoript tlu than, on tho ground that all las 
studies hid bein dm i tcel to mineralogy, but ho 
fin illy y n hied to tin mgmt pirminsion of hm oltl 
m ist< r Hanbinton, and it oik* set iisnluttly to 
worl At this turn lie w is only 21 years of age 

frame di it< Jy after his installation, ho coinmeueod 
tlu louiidatiou of the imnagcrn at tho Jardm dcs 
Plantes, its hi gaining hung time itinerant collec¬ 
tions of animals that had hi< n confiscated by the 
police, end wire e olive ye el to the nmscuin All tho 
departriunts of tin muse uni over whuh he had. 
charge soon exhibited Higns of his vigorous admmis- 
tiation , and tlio zoological collection became tho 
ru he st in the world 

In 17 ( ) r i, G having heard from tlie AbhC Tessier 
that lie h.id found a young m iu in the wilils of 
Normandy who wan devoting all his leisure time to 
natural history, and having subsequently res lived 
from the stranger a communication * ontaining somo 
account of his investigations, wrote' thus to Ins 
unknown rorrcspoudint ‘Gome to J’aris without 
deliy, eomo arid asRiune tlu jilice of a new 
Linna us, and become another founder of natural 
history ’ It was thus that Ge'orges Cuvier was colled 
to Paris by the prophetic summons of Geoffrey All 
intimate friendship was soon established between 
them, which, although long afterwards broken by th# 
asperity of scientific discussion, was finally revived 
with all its original warmth in-their later days. 

In 1798, G formed one of the scientific commis¬ 
sion that acc ompanied Bonaparte to Egypt, and ba 
remained in that country until the larreneler of 
Alexandria in 1801 He succeeded in bringing to 
France valuable collections of natural history tjfatfA. 
mens, and the Memoirs m which he ly plb nd 
them led to his election, in 1807, into th# Academy 
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of Sciences. In 180$, he vu charged with 4 scien¬ 
tific mission to Portugal, the object of ■which was 
to obtain from the collections in that kingdom all 
the specimens which weie wanting in those of 
Prance On his return, he was appointed to the 
professorship of zoology in the Fa< ulty of Science 
at Pans, ana from that time he undertook no more 
expeditions, but devoted himself almost exclusively 
to science In the latter years of his life, ho was 
stneken with total blindness, but the physical 
repose to which he was consequently condemned, 
seemed to me rease lus lntclh ctual activity, and 
to the very last days of ins life, he was ou npu d 
with those abstruse questions of biology whuli hid 
influenced his wholr scniitific carter Thiougliout 
almost all bis writitigs w< hud him tudeavouimg to 
establish one gn it pmpoution -namely, tin. unity 
of the organic jdm of tin animal kingdom This 
was the point on ninth hi and (Jnvitr mainly 
differed, and on which there wen icry warm dis 
missions betwem these two emmtnt naturalists m 
the Atadmiyof Stitiiiis in 1810 In addition to 
numerous me mo us m vauous suuitilic jh riodiculs, 
he pubhshed vatiogs winks, amongst it Inch wc may 
mention lus Philosophize Anattmiupie (2 \ols 1818— 
1820), which coni mis the exposition of lus theory , 
Prtnnpee dr In J'/itloMip/ne Zoolotpque (1810), which 
gives a synopsis of lus discussions with Omni , 
Etudes Prot/irstuvrs tCun Naim atiste (18 il), A otions 
de Phtlomphu Natm rile (18.18) , and (in conjoin 
tion with FiCdCru 1'nvicr), Unhurt Naturcllt drs 
Mummif?i<"t (3 \ols folio, 1820—1842) His sou has 

J mhhshtd au excellent lnstoiy of his life and 
al lours, uudci the title, lie, Tint out, it Dortunr 
SrienUfiipie tVE Utoflrni/ Sami Htltnie (184S), to 
which, us si 11 as to L Jllorp Jlistorique de Gioffroi/ 
Saint Jltlavt by Flounns we arc indthtidfor many 
of the details cimtainul m this skitch Wc may 
also refci to a vuy ihle sketrti ot tin life mil 
dot trines ot this great lntui ilist, in the Appendix 
to Uc Quatre fagts’s It ambit t uj a A atuiidist, vol i 
pp .112 - 1‘24 

GBOFFBOY .SAINT HILURJ. Isinoni a 
Freneli physiologist and natunlist, son oi Etn nm 
Oeoflrov, w is bom m Pans in 1 SOI ind chi d in th it 
city m 1801 Educated in natui d history by lus 
fithor, he lucann assist mt natmahst atthc museum 
win nonly JOyeamof ag< andm 18.10hi dclivi red the 
zoologie il lcetmes m that institution as lus fatliei s 
substitute The sen nee of Teiatolugy (q i ), or of 
the laws whieh regulate 1 the development of neon 
strosil ics, wine h had eice up i eel much of lus tithe is 
attention, was take n up with great real hi the sou, 
and in 1812 he published the lust loluuie of his 
Hvttoirt lUtitrtth el Pat lit tdit'it tin Anomalies tie 
I'OitjanifKitioiithczl ffnmntt tl lot Aiumaux.mi Tiaitf 
dr Tt'iutoloirte, the 1 thud and cone hiding volume of 
which did not appear till 1837 This wairk is of 
extreme value, and will always serve as the stirtmg- 
pomt for those who may occupy themselves with 
this important branch of biologw el investigation 
Having for a long time the superintendence of the 
menagerie of the museum, ho w vs led to study the 
domestication of foreign animals in France, anil the 
results of these investigations may be found in his 
Domestication et Naturalisation ties Ananaux Utdes 
(1864), and especially in the Somite pour rAcclirmta- 
tion des Ammaur Utdes, of which he was the founder 
In 1862, he published the first volume of a great 
work entitled, Histoire Qtn6rale dee Rignes Orga- 
niques, in yrtuch ho intended to develop the doc¬ 
trines handed dow n to him by his father, but which 
is left in an unfinished stato by his prematnre death 
He was a strong advocate of the use of horse-flesh 
as human food, and published his Lettres ear lee 
Substances AUntenUnrts, et parSeultirematt ear la 


Vtande de Oheval (1856), with the view of hnnging 
his views on the subject before the general public. 

GEO'GNOSY (gi, the earth; gnSsle, knowledge) 
is a term now little used by British writers, but still 
employed m Germany as a synonym of geology, or, 
more properly, as restricted to the observed facts of 
geology, apart from reasonings or theories built upon 
them The gccignost examines the nature and 
position of the rocks of a country, without group¬ 
ing them together in the order of succession Of 
ne ct ssity, geognosy prcccili'd geology, it waa indeed 
geology in its eaily enipine.il condition, when it 
consisted me rely of a re coni of oliservcd facts , but 
as soon as these assumed a scientific form, and were 
< irrangc el into a system, then geognosy disappeared, 
foi even in the ex emulation of new and unexplored 
U rritorics, the data siipjilieil by the science of 
geology tmblc us to rifu the stiatn with certainty 
to their tine c hionologic il position 

The word lias dsn been imployed to designate 
tli it department o( geology which treats of the 
plijsnal cliaiai tcrmtics of rocks, that is, of their 
chemical composition, internal structure, planes of 
division, position mil other pioperties, and pecu¬ 
liarities belonging to the m simply as rocks 

(JUOGltA'l’HKJAL DISTRIBUTION" OF 
ANIMALS huh gic it geogrephie d oi climatal 
legion of the gleil is ou upn il by some species of 
aium ds not fimi Iscvvhi u Thus, the onutho- 
l by ue bus hilnngt ‘Xtlusivily to New Holland , the 
sloth, to Ainern v, the hipjiopotamus and camelo¬ 
pard, to Afucv and the leinelcei aud walrus, 
to the arctic ri gions , anil < veil of the sc animats, 
win ii left in its nvturd iucilom, dwells within 
ti rtun hunts, to which it alw vys tinils to return, if 
ri mov cel by u culi lit m di sign A group of animals 
mb dating my juitieulir ltgmn, md embracing all 
its sjiecn s, both upi etic and tcncstnal, is called 
its I'Alvv. (q v ) pint as the eollcitive plants of a 
eiiuiitiv no termed its L'ioia fllierc is a close 
md obvious eoiimitiiiii hctvetpu the fauna of any 
jilaer mil its ti mpci itun, dthough countries with 
sunil ir chin iti s uc not alwayi, inhabited hv similar 
aninids md tin soil anil vegetation are likewise 
important i ictois m ditirmmmg the characters of 
any sjie e ial taun i 

The inlinentc of climate is vvell seen in the distn 
Imtion of animals in the arctic regions The same 
animals inhabit the northern polar regions of Europe, 
Asia, and America. Thus, lor example, the polar 
hcai, whales, seals, and nuineious birds, are common 
to the northern regions of these three continents. 
In the tomjitiate regions, on the other hand, the 
types l cmam the same, hut they aic represented by 
ddhrent species, winch still, howover, retain the 
Stuno gcuoial features. These; general resemblances 
often led our early American colonists erroneously 
to apply the names of European spenea to the 
similar, but not identical animals of tho New World. 
Similar differences occur in distant regions of the 
some continent within the same parallel of latitude 
3 bus, as Piofessor Agassiz has remarked, tho 
i animals of Oregon and of California are not the 
same as those of New England, and the difference, 
m some respects, is even greater than between the 
animals of New England and Europe, and similarly, 
the animals of temperate Asia differ more from 
those of Europe, with which they are continuous, 
than they do from those of America, from which 
they are separated by a large surface of ocean. 

Under the tomd zone, we not only find 
different from those occurring in temperate regions, 
bat we likewise meet with a fauna which presents 
the greatest variety amongst the individuals which 
constitute it. 'Tne most gracefully proportioned 
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forma,’ uts Agassiz, 4 an found by the aide of the 
moat grotesque, decked with every combination of 
brilliant colouring At the same tune, the contrast 
between the animals of different continents la more 
marked, and m many respects, the animals of 
the different tropical faunas differ not less from 
each other than from those of the temperate or 
frozen nones, thus, the fauna of Brazil vanes as 
much from that of Central Afftoa as from that 
of the Southern United States Tins diversity in 
different continents cannot depend simply upon any 
influence of the climate of the tropics, if it were 
so, uniformity ought to bo reatoml m proportion ns 
wo recede from the tropics towards the antarctic 
temperate region But instead of this, the differ 
ences continue to men use— so much so, that no 
faunas are more m eoutinst than those of Oftjie 
Horn, the Cape of Good Honi and New Holland 
Hence, other influences must lie in opciatmn besides 
those of climate, &c — influences of u higher oidei, 
wlucli are involved in a genual plan, and intimately 
associated with the di v elopmt nt of life on the 
surface of the earth ’ If Bp vet permitted, we might 
point out the influence of the nvtural features of 
the earth’s am face m limiting and separating faunas 
A mountain chain or a illicit may ut is effectually 
as the depths of ocean m si p iratiug oiu fauna from 
another When no such uhiticles evict, one fume 
gradually mergis into auother, without any deleiute 
line of demarcation 

The powers oi loeoinntion posse ssid by eliflerint 
anunalrt have not as vu' might have supposed— 
any apparent lufliume on the extent of country 
over which thej iingi On the coni 1 try, mini ds 
whose locomotive puweis tie i strumly tug ill, as, 
for example, the eouuuou oystir, have a, fai gieater 
range than some) of oui fleet uuiiuds, such as the 
moose 

‘ Tho natuie of then fnod lias an importeut 
bearing upon the grouping ot immals, uni upon the 
extent of then distribution C numerous murids 
are generally less conhue d m tin n laiigo th in 
herbivorous ones, heeuubc the'ir food is almost eveij 
where to be found The he'rbivota, on tho either 
hand, ate ri*ntnitid to the' neon limited ii'gnun 
corresponding to the elifftient auks ot vegetation’ 
Similaily, birds of pie\, like tin eigh> uid viiltun, 
have a much wnloi riuu thin tin gruinoious uni 
gallinaceous hiiels, hut even the birds th it vv mder 
furthest, have their eh finite limit 11 , foi cv iiujili, 
the condor of the> Corelilleias, although, from the 
extreme heights at which lie 1 is often sten, he can 
not fear a low tein]eeriture, is never found in the 
temperate region ot tin* l mtul St ites 

A very influential factor is the distribution of 
aquatic animals m the depths of water ’JLlie late 
Professor Forbes distinctly shewed that we may 
recognise distinct faunas m zones of different depth 
just as we mark different zones of animal and 
vegetable life in ascending lofty mountains. The 
zoophytes, molluscs, and even fishes, found near the 
shore in shallow water, usually diffe r very materially 
from those living at tho depth of 20 or 30 feet, and 
these, again, are different from those which ore 
met with at a greater depth The extreme depth at 
which animal ufe, m its lower forms, ceases to exist, 
$s unknown, late researches of Dr Wallich and 
Alphonse Milne Edwards shew, however, from 
the evidence of deep-sea soundings, and of pieces 
of telegraph wire raised from great depths, that 
the region of animal life extends bathymetncally 
(to use Professor Forbes ’ij word) further than was 
anticipated. 

Before concluding these general remarks, we must 
observe that .<xasior*.;ly one or more animals are 
found inane very limited spot, and nowhere else; as, 


for example, the chamois and the ibex upon tho Alps. 
(On this point, the reader should consult Darwin’s 
Journal of Researcfus, Ac., m which it is shewn that 


America, not only contain numerous animals and 
plants that are fountl in no other part of the 
world, but that many of the Bpecics ore exclusively 
confine'll to a single island ) 

All the faunas of the globe may ho divided mto 
thre e ere it groups, corresponding to the tluree groat 
ehniatal di\ isimis—v 1 /, tho Arctic oi Glacial, the 
Temperate, anil tho TropicU Faunas, wlule tho two 
last named faunas may be again divided into 
several zoological piovuues Each of theses primary 
eli vibious elemanils e separate Hutue 

Aw rri Fauna —The limits of this fauna are easily 
lived, is we include within them all animals living 
beyond tho lino wluro forests cease, anil aro sue 
euded by vast anil plains, known as barren lands, 
or tundi oi Though the air hreatlung species are 
not numerous hue, the huge number <>f individuals 
compensates for this elohucmv, and uniong tho 
manne animals we fjuel un astonishing profusion 
and vanity of forms The huger mimmals which 
inhabit this /one mo the white heal, the walrus, 
numerous speens of suit, the u indoor, the musk ox, 
the nuwal, the, laeludot and w hides in nhunduicu 
Among file smalle'i species we may mention tho 
white iox, tho pe.hr Imre, and tho h mining Some 
marine uigli s mid a tew w ailing lends nro found, 
but tho aq untie Gilds nt bln family of Palmipedes 
(the web looteel buds) ntu.li as the gall nets, cor 
morants pi iiguins, jm tills, ducks, geem mcrganseis, 
mil gulls, ibouuel in ilrnost me rubble profusion 
IS'o nptileis known m tins /one twins aro veiy 
numerous, and the uvers e'spieiilly swarm with a 
vim ty of species of the salmon family ThoArti 
uiHta aro icpre se nte el by mime rolls maiine worms, 
and by mimitii cuisine i ms of the outers /iojiacla 
and A mplujHiilfi inseits an 1 in , ami of luleriot 
tvjies (only six snide-, of nisei Is we'iu ohsorvod in 
Melville I si mil dining l’aiiy s usidi'iiei of eleven 
months file li) Only tilt lowest folios of molllisea 
ato iounel, vt/ , 'Junnah and ltrp/iuhi, with a few 
(tiinlri nothi, mil still fiwer ('t/ilwlojioila The 
Jltuhnla aio 11 pn si nte d by mime ions |i lly fishes 
(ospi n dly tho htieii), by be viral star fishes and 
ci.him, and by vuy ft w po hpes 
With tins iftiiiu is assouitiil a preuliai lace of 
men, known m Ami in a under tin mum of hsqm 
maux (q v ), ami in the Old Woilel under tho names 
of L ips, Is amove dos, and Tchuktsclie s ‘ This race,’ 
Keys Agassi/, hliHers alike from the Indians of 
iNorth Anieiica, from the whites of Europe, arid 
the Mongols of Asia, to whom they are uel|aoeut 
Tho uniformity of tin ir characters along the whole 
range of tin arctic si hh tonus olio of tlic most 
striking re semblances which these jieoplo exhibit to 
the fauna with whnli they are- so close Iy connect!d.’ 

Temperatc Fai nas —To the claual /one, which 
one loses a single fauna, sueeeeils the temperate zone, 
included between tho isothonnes (or lines of equal 
mean temperature) of 32“ and 74", characterised by 
its pine-forests, its maples, its walnuts, and its fruit- 
trees, and inhabited by the terrestrial bear, tbtf 
wolf, the fox, tho weasel, tho marten, the otter, 
the lynx, the horse and aim, the boar, numerous 
genera and species of deer, goats, sheep, oxen, hares, 
squirrels, rats, &c , and southwarqp by a few 
representatives of the tropical zone, Conxidarlnff 
the whole range of the temperate zone from esgk 
to west, Agassiz divides it, in accordance with 
the prevailing physical features, into—lit/ the 
Asiatic realm, embracing MantohuriA, Japan, 
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Mongolia, and panama through Turkestan into, 2d, 
the European realm, which includes Iran, Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia, Northern Arabia and Barbary, as well 
os Europe properly so called, the western parts 
of Asia and the northern parts of Africa being inti 
mately connected by their geological structure with 
the southern part of Europe, and 3d, the North 
American realm, which extends as far south as the 
table land of Mexico 

The temperate /one is not characterised, like tht 
arctic, by one and the same 1 lima Not only ire tin 
animals different m the caste in and western In mi 
spheres, but there aie ditkinui.es in the vinous 
regions of the same hinnsphrre* as wi bifoii 
remarked, the species resemble, but aie not identical 
with one another 'Uius, in Europe, w< line tin 
brown bear, in North America, the blade Ik ti, and 
m Asia, the bear of Tilxt, tin (ominou stag ot 
led deer of Europe is ri presented in North Ann i it i 
by the Can idian stig 01 wapiti and the Aim in.in 
deer, and in Eastern Awn by the inuskdiir, tin 
North Ameiieiui buffalo is lc pi (suited in Europe by 
the wild auruehs ot Lithuania, and in Mongolia by 
the yak, and numoi ous other c xampks might readily 
be givt n 

The in wheel changes of ti mperature b< tun n tin 
different seasons ou ision nutritions of aninuls 
more in this /one thin any othu, uiul tins point 
must not lie overlooki d by the naturalist m elelei 
mining the fauna of i locality wi thin it Many of 
tin lmds of Norllurn Em ope mil Ameuca, in their 
instinctive search for a winner awntir (lunate, 
pi net id as far souths ml as the slums of the 
Mediterranean and of the (,ult of Mexico Etc 
Miduinovs 01 \mmvih 

Amongst the most ( h iractenstic of the iiumils of 
the Asiatn n dm, ue m vy mi ntion tin In u of libit, 
the musk deir, the t/i uau ( 1 ntilnpr i/ulhiromi), tin 
Mongolian goat, thi aigdi tin yiU.tlii Baitmnoi 
doulili himdu d larnd tin wild lioisi, thi wild iss, 
and another (qnine spnics th( dtsi Ingit u {/ i/uhi 
henuonui) 'Ihe nations of nun inhabiting these 
lealms all be long to the so c ilh d Mongol] m i ae e 

Tiint the huropcan is i distinct roolngie it re dm, 
seems to bo established siys Agassi/, 1 by tin 1 m_,t 
of its mammalia, and bj the limits of the migi itions 
of its birds, as we 11 as t>> the physical fc ittiics of its 
whole extent Thus we (mil its deer oi stag, its 
bear, its luue, its squirrel, its wolf mil wild e it, its 
feix and jackal, its otter, its weasel and mil ten, its 
baelger, its bear, its mole its hedgehogs, its bats, Ac 
Like the eastern u dm, the European world may he 
subdia ideal into a nuuibi l of ebstuu t faunas cb irac 
tensed eaeh by a a iruty ot p<uiliar anunds In 
Westem Asia, we find for instance, tho common 
camel instead of the Haetrian , whilst Mount Einai, 
Mounts Taurus aud Cauc urns, have goats and w del 
sheep which differ as much from those of Am a as 
from those of Greece, the Alps, tht Atlas, or of 
Egypt 1 There is no reason for our refc'mng, as many 
w riters have done, our chief domesticated animals 
to all Asiatic ongm A wild horse, different m 
species ham the Asiatic breeds, oneo inhabited 
•Spam and Germany, and a wild bull existed over 
the whole range ot Central Europe The domesti 
cated cat, whether we trace it to fchs manictdata of 
Egypt or to Felu catus (the wild cat) of Central 
Eitrope, belongs to this realm, and whatever theory 
be adopted regarding the origin of the dog, the 
Eui opean realm forms its natural range The merino 
sheep is still represented m the wild state by the 
mention of Sardinia, and formerly ranged over all 
the mountains in Spam The hog is descended from 
the common boar, still found wild over most of the 
temperate zone of tho Old World Ducks, geese, 
““ pigeon* have their wild representatives m 


Europe. The common fowl and the tarkey are, on 
the other hand, not indigenous, the framer beisgof 
East Asiatic, and the latter of American origin. The 
reader will observe that the European zoological 
realm is circumscribed within exactly the same 
limits as the so called white race of man. 

The American realm contains many animals not 
found m Europe or Asia, amongst which we may 
mention the opossum, several species of lnsec- 
tivora, as, for example, the shrew-mole ( Scalopt 
aquaheus) and the star nosed mole {Condylura 
urJnta), several sjieeics of rodents (especially the 
muskrat), the Canadian dk, &c, in the northern 
poition, and the prairie wolf, the fox squirrel, &c., 
in the southern portion of the fauna. Amongst 
other types charicfcenstir of this zone must be 
iiiknnea tiie snapping turtle among the tortoises, 
the Mt nobranchus anil Menopoma among the sala- 
tii unlers , and the rattlesnake among the serpents, 
and the Ltpuloitnn and the important repre- 

si ntatives ot two almost extinct families, among the 
fislus 

'i he f uinas of the southern temperate region differ 
from one mothei more than thosi ot the correspond¬ 
ing northern region ‘ Eac h of the three continental 
puunMilas pitting out southerly into the ocean 
it presents, in sunn sense, a sc pirate woild Tho 
unlink of South \meri< i beyond the tropic of 
( aprieoin are in a specta ilifb rent fiom those at 
tin southern ext i uty of Africa The hytnas, 
wild hoais, and i uinoci roses of the Cape of Good 
Hope ha\e no an Angies on the' American continent, 
and the difference is equally great between the 
luiclx, reptiles, bolus, uiseits, and molluscs. New 
Holland, with its marsupial mammals, with which 
ire assoi istcd insects mil molluscs no less singular, 
furnishes i fuuia still more pieuliar, and which 
his no sunilnity to those of iny of the adjacent 
i onntues In the si is of that continent, wo find 
th< eui unis shark with pixed teeth and spines on 
the back (fV sti at ton l’kihppu), tho only living 
iipitseutatixe of i family so numerous m former 
/oolngieil igis’ 

Teni ic al 1 iims in distinguished in all the 
eontniuits by' the immense variety of animals which 
the j umt mi, and in many eases by the brilliancy of 
thur eolour Not only ire all the principal types 
ot animals repiesentul, but genera, species, and 
indie iduds occur m abundant profusion Tho 
tropical is the region of the ape s and monkeys (which 
seem to bo natuially associated with tho distribu¬ 
tion of the pilms, which furnish to a great extent 
the food of the monkeys on both continental, of 
heibivorous bats, of the great pachyderms, such as 
the elephant, the hippopotamus, anil the tapir, and 
of tin whole family of eelentata He>re, too, are the 
lirgestof the eats, the lion and the tiger Among 
birds, the parrots and toucans are essentially 
tropical, amongst the reptiles, the largest serpents, 
crocodiles, and tortoises belong to this zone, as 
also do the most goigoous insects. The marine 
fauna is also superior m beauty, size, and number 
to those of other regions Tho tropical fauna of 
eicli continent furnishes new and peculiar forma. 
Sometimes whole types arc restricted to one con* 
tment, as the sloths, the toucans, and the humming¬ 
birds to America, the gibbons, the red oraag, 
the royal tiger, and numerous peculiar buds to 
Asia , and the giraffe and hippopotamus to Africa * 
while sometimes animals of the some group present 
different characteristics on different continents. 
Thus, for example, the American monkeys have fiat 
and widely separated nostrils, thirty-six teeth, and 
generally a long prehensile tail, while the monkeys 
of the Old World have their nostrils dose together, 
only thirty-two teeth, and non-piehemdls tail*. 
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The Wend of Madagascar has its peculiar fcuma, peculiarities of different plants, it hem also im- 
A large number of species of quadromana, oheir- portent relations to the temperatures of the 
optern, inseotovora, Ac., are found only m this summer and winter months, and thus greet diver- 
island; and of 112 specie* of birds that have been sities aro found not only in the indigenous vege- 
deembed, 63, or more than half, are found nowhere tation of countries very similar in their mean 
else we hare already referred to the still more annual temperature, but even in their sintabl#- 
exclusive fauna of the Galapagos Islands, which has ness for plants which may bo introduced into 
been Specially studied by Darwin by unu Nor is tempeiature the only thing of 

From a general survey of such facts as we have important o m the relations of climate to vegeta- 
given in a very condensed form in the preceding tion Moisture must bo 1 anked next to it Soma 
columns, Agassir draws the following conclusions plants flourish only in a dry, and some only m a 

1 Each grand division of the globe has animals humid atmosphere The flora of the very dry regions 

which are either wholly or for tin most part peculiar of Africa and of Australia is Almost as notably 
to it. different from tint of moist countries m similar 

2 The diversity of faunas is not in proportion to latitudes, us tint of the ttinpcratn from tint of the 

the distance that separates them Very sinulai torrid rum Nor is the difference merely m the 
faunas are found at great distances apait,wluh \irv spouts of plants produced, but in thn whole cliar- 
different faunas ue found at comparatnelj short .utu of the vigitation, winch verv much oonsists 
distances citliei of succulent pilots with thick epidermis, or 

3 There is a diiect relation between the richness of plants with herd and dry foliage* 

of a fauna and the climate and likewise between Much depends also on soil Sandy soils have 
the fauna and the flon , the limit ol the* formu tlicir pc mli.ir a c ge tation, peat is also favourable to 
being oftentimes determines! so fu ns tirrcstml the giowlh of many pi nits winch aro seldom or 
animals aie conci'rntel, by the extent of the latter in \e l to be found m m\ other soil The ohetmcal 

4. The distulmtion ot imnmls cannot (any inoie constitution ol mills determines to some extent the 
than their organisation) lie the* eheet of exlrmil eh u u ti i of the n iloia anil there fore tertam plants 
influences, hut is the rc ilisation of a w ise ly di'sigiu el ue almost exclusive 1> tube found id districts where 
plan, by which each species of anim il w is origin illy ee rtun locks pn \ ul, and a red ition m established 
created at the* place and foi the pine which it between botany met geology Limestono districts, 
inhabits The onlj w i\ to account pluliwophieiilly foi ixvnipU* luce a llor v dilleung to a certain extent 
for the distribution of animals is we now 1 mil them, fiom otln r ebstiiets e uu of the same an nnty Some 
is to reganl the*m as aulwhilumm— that is to s.iv, as British plants are almost entncly limited to the 
originating on the soil where thij i \ist There is e lialk ebslnr ts Tin otbei physical qualities of the 
not a single filet in f n our ol, imlnel, ell sciintilu seal are not unimportant Light soils am suitable to 
observations an in illicit opposition to tin \nw, pi uits with line loots divide cl into many delicate 
that the whole animal woilil w cs muted m one binds, is lie itlis, which will scarcely grow m stiff 
single centre ilia 

Eor further details oil this subjtet we miyiefer Some gimips of plants are almost entirely limited 
to the \ ai ions woiks of 4g issi/, of w hie li w. Uim to pee uliar situ itions, as the A hpr and othtr smaller 
made fico use in the compilation of this irtn 1- to gioups of lu/imtii plants Home air exclusively 
Vogt's Zoolot/iiche Jhuf <, \ol n , Mis Home mile u tiopni), filbers ue only found in the colder parts 
Physical Georjiaplt i/, vol u Muirys La Tine ot the world, end if iny of the giempeacui within 
et V Homme, Kloihn’s ffn> ulhtah iln /‘hijsisi/u ,i the tropics it i. on mountains ot e oiiMile rablc* ele'ia 
Geoqraphxe and cspeeiilly to Selmiardi’s great turn Hut be sides nil this, anil apart from all obvious 
work on the subject, entitled Du LtO'/iiip/ini/a ilifleiinus of elmiite, soil, Ac, some groups of 
Verbreitung (lei Thau pi mts, nid thesi ofte n e ontauiuig m iny species, am 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION (IP only or e bully found in tertam psets of tho world 
PLANTS, albo called Gioguai me AT Boiwy, um 'Ihusth (Voter,rr ore exilusively American , whilst 
PuYTOGtOCRArity, cs tliat branch of hot ui\ which "1 the mumrous speeics of He ath (AVuet), not one is 
treats of the geographic ehstnlmtion of jiluits, and indigenous to Am- rua, although many other plants 
connects botany wall physical geography A l now °t the Ileetli finidy (hi icup\ are so Soiiie-t linos 
ledge of facts belonging to it has been guide ally the plants which ehie tly abound mom wait of tho 
accumulating ever mute the Hcienet of botany world sum to be rejilaeeel by other but similar 
began to be studied, but its importance wor little' sjscua, sometimes by those of another gioup, m 
understood until very recent time's Hnmholelt may another part ot the woilel, with similar physical 
be said to have elevated it to the rank whi-li it fbaru ti ristic s Thus Aluienibryaceie and Orammlareas 
now holds as a distinct branch of science It was «“ m >‘i some eornitucH to nccu|iy the place of the 
indeed impossible for Imtany to lie studied without American Cwtanic, whilst tho block fruited Crow- 
attention being arrested by the great, diversity of ' Krr y {Lm/ulrum) of the northern parts of tho world 
dhe productions of different countries uul even of bruin i rlpn.ui ntative m a reel United species, 
those not very dissimilar in climate But it was extremely similar, in the southirn parts of South 
long ere important generalisations wen* attempted , America Of many groups which chiefly Is long te> 
and a large* accumulation of particular facts was in «rt »m climates or certain parts of the worlel, there 
the first place necessary Even to this elay, the »>< > p t spc-ie» w hie h wanelc r, as it we ro, into very 
deficiency of information concerning the botany of diff-rent chmates or remote parts of the world, 
wide regions is painfully felt these spe ucs be mg oftc n however, unknown where 

Every donate has plants particulaily adapted to the other species of the group aboumL Thu* the 
it The plants of the tropics wall not grow in frigid, common periwinkle is a northern wanderer of * 
nor generally even in teimurite regions , as little mostly tropical Some group* are common to, 

will arctic or subarctic plants endure the heat of the part" <> f ,hp world Wll](, ly rfmotc, and their pns- 
tomd none. And as the climate changes with the valence is chaiactensLc of these parts, as A/tedo. 
elevation above the level of the sea, the mountains dmdrons and Maamhacaoi North America and of 
of tropical countries hav% a flora analogous to that the. mountainous districts of the East Indies, although!, 
of the temperate, and even of the fngid zones the Americ in and the Asiatic species aro not too 
The vegetation of every place bears a relation to same- ?oiaa species are believed to exist Only 
its t n^ annual temperature. But owing to the within a very narrow range, other* aro very widely 
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diffused. A few are lotted in the colder parts both 
of the northern and southern hemispheres, and also 
on the intervening tropical mountains. Scone groups 
also, containing many species, arc confined to par¬ 
ticular regions, as the important Cinchona to a 
district of the Andes, and the Calceolaria to higher 
parts of the same mountain chain —Marine vegeta 
lion, llko terrestrial vegetation has species and 
groups that are very genei ally diffused, and others 
confined to particular regions 

The geographical limits of species have no doubt 
been in many instances unintentionally moditud 
by man, and the ext* nt of this modification it is 
extremely difficult to ascertain There is enough, 
however, in the known tacts of botanical geography, 
evidently mdqicndt nt of smh agency, to afford 
foundation for inti testing vrul important sjxculi 
tions, of which some notici will l>f taken umhr the 
head Srmics 

Many of the nunc ipal fat ts of botanic al g< ogr iphy 
will bo found stated in the articles Ei uoi i, 
Asia, Amkrtoa, and Absibuia anil in artiihs 
ori natural orders and s." m 1 t of pi nits Si houw 
and Mcjcn an 1 among the chief authorities on this 
subject, and llic fonui i lias < ink lvomi d to divide 
the earth into 21 hot mini ri gums, cliai icu 1 isc il 
by the picvah w o of parfiud u fonus of \< gelation 
The rcadi r will liud mui li inform item on hotiuu il 
gtogrnphy, collected in a airy uccssibh foim, in 
the Physical A tlai of lohnston and Hi rgh ms — Tit n 
froy’s VcydnUon of h'uuipi (Van VoorBt, London, 
18152) may bo consult! d with id wild age , mil the 
Cijbdc Britunnun , mul Gioinapliy of BiiUsh Plawte, 
of Mi II 0 Wit-on, fiiatmg of the geographic 
distribution of pi nits in tht British Isles, aie 
unrivalled among woiks of its kind 

GEOGRAPHY (Or tlio tilth, qraph , to 
wide or deserdx) is is its mine unpin s, a dc scrip 
tion of fho tarlli This scunic is last consult ml 
under tin time distmit In ids of Mitlluimiical or 
Adumonnml Gtogrnphv, Physical Gi ograpliy, and 
Politu.nl Gcogiaphj, wliuh all admit of further 
Buhdivision into numerous suhsidiaiy blanches 
Mnthematn al or A s/i oiioinical Geography dt scribes 
the earth in its plinctary rtl itions as a uumbu 
of tbo solir system, mfliuncing md influenced bj 
Other cosmieal lmdits It tri .its of tho tigun, m ig 
mtude, and density of the < arth, its motion, uul the 
laws by whidi that motion is governed, together 
with tho phenomena ot the movt ments of other 
cosmieal bodies, on vvlmh ihpind the alteination of 
day and mghl and of the sc isons ot the year, and 
the ellipses and ociuttatioin of the sun, moon, and 
planets, it dt Ur tomes position, and cstinntcs dis 
tances on the euth’s siufaie, and ti aches methods 
for tho solution of astronomical problems, anil the 
construction of fho instruments tieiessary foi sudi 
operations, togethei with the modis of rcpiesentiug 
the surface of the earth by mt ans of globe s i harts 
and maps Tho numerous subiects comprised in 
this jiortion of geographical science will he fouud m 
other parts of the piesent woik and wo therefore 
refer our readers for further particulars to th< several 
articles lu which they are more fully troated, as. for 
instance. Astronomy, Lvtitotf and Lomiitupe, 
Mathematical Insthfmlntn, Observatories, Ac 
Physical Geography, as the name indicates, con 
eiders the earth in its l elation to nature and natural 


and considers the history, extent, mode, and causes 
of the distribution of these beings. This may be 
regarded as the most important branch of geograph¬ 
ical science, since it involves the consideration and 
study of phenomena, which not only tend to further 
DM 


the material interests of man, by teaching him how 
best to promote the development of the products of 
nature, but also conduce m no inconsiderable degree 
to general intellectual advance, by stimulating the 
faculties of observation, and exercising the powers 
of thought The vast sphere of inquiry included 
in physical geography necessarily embraces the con¬ 
sideration of all the natural sciences generally, and 
wc can here, therefore, merely refer our readers for 
more special information regarding the details of 
flu subject to such articles as Cijmate, Heat, 

1 vKics, Rrv i.rs, Mountains, Ocean, Winds, Rain, , 
Ci ot m , Lihnoiogv, Gkmiraphical Distribution 

01 A\!VtALH AND Pi ANTS, &.(, 

Pol dual Giogiiphy has been well defined as 
‘ i ni lulling all thosi I icts winch are tile immediate 
constqucnies of the epilations of man, exercised 
( itlici on tho raw mail n vis of the earth, or on the 
mi ins of his lntinourse with his fellow creatures’ 
Thus consult h d, it cmhraci s, priinanly, the descrip¬ 
tion of tin jxihtnal or aibitrary divisions and limits 
of empirts, kingdoms, aud states, and, secondarily, 
tint rt thi livvs, modi s of gov mum nt, and social 
oigimsation vvlmh pH v id m the several countries 
Tin di tails of this biamli of geography wall bo 
found midi r tin n inn s of i ouutru s cities, Ac , 
v, hih moic gtinril mfomutum in regard to the 
subject luu-l be sought fiom lustoru al, political, 
aud st vtistic il son' ecs 

Before proud j to ski till the progiess and 
history of g< ograi i,al di-mvi ly, we will indicate a 
few of the It id it g winks that afford the best aid 
m at inlying the thiec m un biani lies of geography to 
w hie h w e h iv c u b i red Thus for lust.mc e, m Maths- 
mituil Uoo„riphy, vve would specially instance 
Manual of (uncpaplmal Si urue (Part I Mathe 
mutual teeatjraphij, by Mr O’Bm n), Iltrschel’s Out- 
hues oj Ashononni Klodt n’s lailkuruP (Part I) in 
Physical Gtogripbv, Rjtti r’s hiMinnie , K1 oden's , 

A Maury’s la fin 1 d CI tannin Mrs Somerville’s 
Physical Gmqraphu, Mt P Miurys Physical 
Geocpnphy of tin Ism, Ac yvhile in regard to Poli¬ 
tic d Gt ograpliy, mformatiou may be sought from 
the gi eat vv oi ks of Hitter, Biigliaus, Stein, Wappalls, 
and Khaliii, and fiom the oidinary geographical 
m mu ils and ni ips 

Gcoqi a pineal bin m < n/ —The earliest, idea formed 
of the earth liy n if ions m i pnraey al condition 
sums to liavt noon that it was a flat circular disc, 
surrounded on all sides by water, and covered by 
the heavens as w ith a canopy, m the centre of which 
thnr own land was supposed to be situated. The 
Pirn menus w< re tho first people who communicated 
to otlur nations a knowledge of distant lauds, and 
although little is knowoi as to the exact period and 
extent of the lr vinous discoveries, they had, before 
tho age of Homer, nav igated all parts of the Euxtne, 
md jienetrated Ixyond the limits of the Mediter¬ 
ranean into the Western Ocean, and they thus form 
the first link of the great chain of discoveiy which, 
2S#0 years nftor their foundation of the cities of 
Tartessua aud Utica, was carried by Columbus to 
the remote shores of America. Besides various 
sottli meuts nearer home, these bold adventurers had 
founded colonies in Asia Minor about 1200 B.O., 
and a century Later they laid the foundation of 
Gades, Utica, and several other cities, which was i 
followed, in the course of the 0th c by that of 
Carthage, from whence new streams of colonisation 
continued for several centuries to flow to hitherto 
unknown parts of the world The Phoenicians, 
although less highly gifted than the Egyptians, 
rank next to them in t regard to the mfluenoe 
which they exerted on the progress of human 
thought and civilisation, for their knowledge of 
mechanics, their early use of weights and meMtirtg, 
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and if hat m of 0t£Q neater importance, their 
employment of an alphabetical form of 'anting, 
facilitated and oon firmed commercial interoourso 
among their own numerous colonies, and formed a 
bond of union which speedily embraced all the 
civilised nations of Semitic and Hellenic origin So 
rapid was the advance of geographical knowledge 
between the age of the Ilomeno poems (which may 
be regarded as representing the ideas entertained 
at the commencement of the Oth c ic) and tho 
time of Hesiod (800 » c), that while in the formei 
the earth is supposed to resemble a c trcular shield, 
surrounded by u run of water, spoken of as the 
parent of all other streams, md the names of 
Asia and Eiuope apple d only, the former to 
the upper valley of the Calstoi, and the lattei to 
Greece north of Peloponnesus, Hesiod mentions 
parts of Italy body, (laid md Spain, and is 
acquainted with the Siythiuw, and with the ivthio 
plans of Southiin Afiicn. Dumig the 7tli c nr, 
certain Fbu-nuians, unilir tin pitmiugo of Niku 
or Necho II king of Eg\ pt undertook a voyage 
of discovery, aid ok supposed to have union 
navigated Afina This t xpcdilmu is molded by 
Herodotus, who ielates that it utter, d tho S.nitlurn 
Ocean by way of the lied Si a, md ittu thm 
yews’ abs<nu, 11 tinm d to 1 g\j>t by tlu I'll) tm ot 
Jlerc-nles. Tin tut of mi utu d < ik nnum i cut ion 
of the Afrit an contim lit It is )«i n doubtirl but the 
most coni lining pi oof of its n ility is allonhd Ivy 
the observ ition wlix li setiiud uuudibli to Hu ou 
otus, \ iz, ‘that tlu mu nu rs who solid lotiiiil 
Libya (from cast to wi si) h id the sum on their light 
hand’ 1 hi 7ih md (ithuntiirns f i wtreuumoi 
able for the gnat nlv iu< i made m nguil to the 
knowledge ot the form mil cxluit of the intli 
Thales, and his pupil Awiximandii, riputi d to have 
been the tirst to draw maps, exploded many mors, 
and paved the way, by then obsuvitums, foi tho 
attainment of u sounilei knowlidgc Tin logo 
graphers eoutubulod at this pmod to tho same end 
by the descriptions whuh they g.'io of \ irious 
parts of the eirth , of these, pi 1 hips tin most 
interesting to us is the narrntivi of tin t irtluigini m 
Himilco, who disi on red the- British ]s) milh lin bid 
ing the (Entry inunlcs, which he d< scribed as being 
a four months’ voyage from Tub ssus 

With Herodotus ot JIalie innssus (boin 181 Be), 
who may be regarded as the fathir of geognphy is 
well as of history, a new eri bigan m ngard to 
geographical know'll dgi, foi although Ins t hu 1 nbji 1 1 
was to reioul the struggles of the Greeks -Mill 
Persians, he has so mmutilv ekscubeel the lonntries 
which he visited in lus extinsivc Gavels (wlneh 
covered an area of more than '11“ or miles from 
east to west, and 1)4° or 1660 miles from north to 
south), that his History gives us a compli te reprtstn 
tation of all tliat w as known of the e arth’s surfaci 
10 his age This knowledge, which was extrimc-ly 
Scanty, consisted in behoving that tho world was 
bounded to tho south by the Red Sea or Ineflhn 
Ocean, and to the west by the Atlantic, while its 
eastern boundaries, although admitted to bo un 
defined, were conjectured to lie nearly identical with 
limits of the Persian empire, and its northern 
termination somewhere m the region of the amber- 
lauds of the Baltic, which bail been visited by 
Phoenician manners, and with which the people of 
Mamba (the modem Marseille) kept up constant 
intercourse by way of Gaul and Germany In the 
pay* century, the achievements oi Alexander the 
Greek tended materially to enlarge the bounds of 
human knowledge, for wMle he earned his arms to 
the banks of the Indus and Oxus, and extended his 
conquest* to Northern and Eastern Asia, he at the 
same time promoted science, by sending expeditions 


to explore and' survey the various provinces which 
he subdued, and to make soUectuma of all that was 
ounous u regard to the organic end inorganic pro¬ 
ducts of the newly visited districts j and nence tits 
victories of the Macedonian conqueror formed a how 
era m physical inquiry generally, as well as in 
geographical discovery specially While Alexander 
was openmg tlie East to the knowledge of western 
nations, Pytlii.is, an adventurous navigator of 
Massilin, eomlui toil an expedition past Spain and 
Gaul through tho Channel, round the east of Eng' 
land into tin Northern Ocean where, after six days’ 
sailing, lie- icailud Thule (conjectured to bo Iceland), 
and returning, p issed into tho Baltic, where ho heard 
oi tin Ti utoncH and Goths. I)isi overy was thus boing 
i xtuided both m tin north and east into regions whoso 
vuy ixistinu had neve-i been mi spin. t< u, or which 
had hithuto bun regariltd as ntirc chaotic wastes 
Au nnpoitaut adv mu- m geography was nude by 
Eratoitheui a (boin i!7<> n i ), who lust usid parallels 
of limgituili and latitinli, uud eonstiuetcd maps oil 
matin matical pnnciples Although lus work on 
gcogiajiliv is lo-d vu barn from Strabo that hu 
ionsulciul tlie woiId to Ik a sphere 1 evolving with 
its Miiiounding itniiwpln li on one and the- same 
lets, and h mug one 1 1 litre lie In lli-V-'d that only 
about mu iiglith ot tho turtli’s surtaui was luhftb- 
ltul, whili tin iitruni jumits of bis habitable world 
w<io I hull m tin north, China m the east, tlie 
l miiamou Coast of Afina in the south, and tlie 
1’iom S u rum (Capi fit, V mei nt) in tho west Din¬ 
ing tht mtirval bitvvun the ages of Eratosthenes 
and Nti ibo (bom bb li i ), many voluminous works 
on geogiapby wi ri conipibd, which have boon either 
wholly lost to us, m only vuy partially preserved 
in tlu in ordu of lati r WTiti rs Strabo's great work 
on gt ography, whu h is s ml to have been i omposed 
when ]u w is ugbty yiars of agi, has bien con 
sub if d as a modi! of whit mu li works should be in 
rtgird to the nu thods of fruiting tin subject, but 
while Ins descriptions of all tlu> plan she has him 
si If v miti-d nre inti resting md instinctive, lie soenia 
unduly to ha\i discorded tlu authonty of preceding 
wnli i h 

The wurs and i oiupii sts of tin Romans had a 
most import mt 1« iring upon giogrnjihy, since the 
pi m In 1 gin ms of Un 1 Inman piojih lid thorn to 
tin study of tin mitt rial n amines of eviry province 
anil stati brought undo tin ir Bwny, and the 
gii itest sirini was clow to giographu al knowledge 
by the survey of tlu empire, which was begun by 
Julias Casai, and computed by Augustus This 
work lumpiised a di senjition and minsure-ment of 
i vi ry province liy tin most ulebratul geometricians 
of the ilaj 1’liny (born 2 ( a i>), who bail travelleil 
in Sjmu, Gaul, Germany, and Africa, has left ns 
a conijnndium of tin giograplucnl anil physical 
scicuco of Ins agi iu the four books of Ins Jlmlona 
Naliirahtt which he ib votes to tho subject He 
collected with indefatigable lmlusti y the mtorrnation 
lontained in tlu works of Sallust, C.tsar, Tacitus, 
and others, to which lie addirl the results of his 
own observations, without, hnwovc-r, discriminating 
botwirn f<ict and fiction Tlu progiiss that had 
been made since Gaesar’s time in giograjilncal kiww- 
lidge ib evinced bv I’lmj’n notice of arctic regions 
arid of tho Seandin iviau lands, and the accounts 
which he gives of Mount Atlas, the course of the 
Niger, and of various settlements in different parte of 
Africa, while lus knowledgi "of Asia is wore comet 
tlnin tli.it of lus predecessors, for he correctly affirm! 
that Oeylon is an island, and not the commencement 
of a new continent, as had been generally supposed. 
The study of geography m ancient times mayMfaid 
to have terminated with G. Ptolemy, who flows' 
is the middle of the 2d c, of oar ere, ,}£*': 
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on Geography, m sight books, which continued to be islands known to the civilised world j and m the 
regarded as the most perfect system of the science latter half of the 18th o., Captain Cook extended 
through the dark and middle ages down to the 16th the great oceanic explorations by the discovery of 
c, gives a tolerably correct account of the woll- New Zealand and many of the Polynesian groups! 
known countries of the world, and of the Meditor- but he failed to find the antarctic continent, 
ranean, Buxine, and Caspian, together with the which was first visited in 1840 by American, Eng- 
nvers which fall into those seas, but it added little lish, and French expeditions, under their respective 
to the knowledge of the north of Europe, or the < ouimauders, Wlikes, Hobs, and Dumont d UrviUe 
extreme boundaries of Asia or Africa Yet, from j This will probably prove to have been among the 
his time till the 14th c, when the records of the I list of great oceanic discoveries , and the attention 
travels of the Venetian Marco Polo opened in w , of explorers is now tinned to the interior of the great 
fields of inquiry, the statements of Ptolemy wire 1 < ontinents In Arutrica, the travels of Hnmboldt, 
never questioned, and even during the nth c , it 1 1 wm and Claik, Frunont, and others, have done 
was only among a few Gorman scholars at burn ' nunli to make us acquainted with broad general 
berg that the strange accounts given of distant , f< atuns, but much remains to lie done in regard to 
eastern lands by the Venetian truellir wire special districts of C'enti il anil Southern America, 
received as trustworthy wliuo In differed fiom 1 In Asia, numerous tiavollers,geographers, and natu- 
Ptolemy Marco Polo had, however, untoitunatcly ! ralists have contributed to render our knowledge 
inode no astronomical obscrvitions, nor had hejpneisc and certain in lcspcit to a great part of the 
even recorded the length of the diy it mv pliec, nmtiiioit, whose natural ihiraetcnsties have been 
and lieneo the NUrnbiig geographers, who h nl j inon espccnlly repusented ),y the gnat physicist 
no certain data for estimating the extent of the i llitter, while we owe a large debt of gratitude to 
countries which lie had triveisc el, were the me ms I the Jesuit mission me s, whose ltielcf itigahle zeal 
of propagating emus which led to lisiills that ' has furnished 11 s wilh a lith mass of information ill 
wtie destined to mfluenee the limtoiy of mm regard to minoi eh tills ol Asntu lite and lialuie 
kind, foi taking I’toliniv’s tildes as then bisis, hi Afue i, tin eomlmiid lullui in<s of a deletenous 
tlie^ hail me orporate el on then glolus anil mips elimate, mil iieligion hostile to Europe an advance, 
the insults of then own inugh istnnites of the liaio luthnfo letuilid e \plor itions into the lttte- 
lcugth of Mum Polo’s diys' jouinijs, and they I nor, but lintw ■ listandiug these obstacles, much 
had thus represented flu mntinint of Asia as li r .lil his Inin own on the eharaetei and con- 
oxte'nding across flu 1 Pacific, mil leaving its e istein ilitum eif the ’ mean eontineiit by many of its 
shin is Mimowhi re in tin region of the* Antilles gie itest explore is—as ilruct, Puk, OKpperton, 
These irrontmiM e dull itions misled ( hristuplu r 1 Aduison, the Ijnulers, Ihuton Speke, Barth, Vogel, 
Columbus to tho f ilse assumption th it by siding j and Livingston In Austi dia, although much 
120 J west, lie would le u lithe wi althy ti ailing mirts j still mu mis to be done, the (disunity which had 
of Ctima, and the usult of this eonvietion was his lntlieito hung ovci the interior has been to a 
entering upon thit munoi ible ixjxelition which |gie’it e vterd cliiiiiiushe il by the exjiloi atiohs of 
teriuuiiled in the eltseovei} (in 1402) of the continent ; Sturt, Eyie, liiichhault, md the hi others Gregory, 
of America Although there e m he no doubt that 1 md still mole by the highly import Hit labours 

the'Amine in eontim nt w is visited in the ‘*th md ol l’uihe md Mills, who in I860 crossed the 

ltlth i by Northmen, till' event limunul without Austi dim eontimnt fiom Melbourne to C irjicn 
influent e on the lustoiv id elcseove'rv mil cannot dun Although both tin si intic pul cxploiers 
the re'foi c detrae t tiom the el tuns of Columbus ’Jins penslicd miseribly tiom starv itiou oil tkdrreturn 
momentous eliscovei y which hul been piieednl in route, tin ir join nils and the ekse'njition that has 
1486 by the evplotatwn ot the Afrie m eoist asfei | bun given by them and then sole surviving com 
ns the Cape of Good Hope (which w is demblid by pinion, King of tin eountiy through which they 
Vaseo da Gama m 14<>7g was followed by a ripnl pass, el, prim tint the lmel is far from being the 
succe'ssioti of diseovenis, md withili '10 vcais ot desert it vv is onee imagine<1 to be 
the date of tin 1 in st vov’ige of ( olumbus, tin whole) I Tin pi ogress w hie h li is mai keel l( cent discovery 
toast of Auierna from Gresnluul to C ijh Hum linel ] h is been niaterully uded liv the encouragement 
been explored, the Pieitu Ocean bad been liavigited, j anil sjstonntie oigunsation which have been given 
and the wen Id e imimnavigat e>el by Magellan (ej v ) i to pi ms of exploiation by thu public governments 

the coasts ot Eastern Atuco, Aiilui, Hernia, and 1 ot eldlerelit cemntnes, and by the efforts of the 

India liad been visited bv the Portuguese, uni , numeious geogtaplncal societies which have been 
numerous islands in the Indian Ocean discovered fount cl ilunug the present century both at home 
The 16th e was market! 1>\ eontinuul vtte roptx, sue laud ibroael, while the constantlj increasing mass 
cessful autl unsuccessful, to extend the sj'htie of 'of lutornution collet, ft d by seiMltific explorers is 
oceanic discovery, andtbedesiie to reach India by , i quell} diffusing correct uiformation in regard to 
a shorter route than those by the Cape of Good ; distant regions, mil thus effectually dispelling the 
Hope or Cape Horn, led to many attemjits to dis ! numerous fallacies which have hitheito obscured tho 
cover a northwest possjge 1 , winch, though they ' snenei of geography Among the numeious works 
signally failed in then object, had the effect of vu} , of authority on the subject of geographical duP 
mateually enlarging our knowledge of the arctic | covety the following mav be consulted with advan* 
regions The expenktions of Willoughby and Fro Stage' Huelson’s GtographiGiceci minora, Prlcts de 
bisher, in 1553 and 1576, of Davis (158>), Hudson , (leuqraphu Unuersetle, by Malte Bran, Manual of 
(lf>07), and Baffin (1616), were the most important , Geotpaphical Science (mathematical, physical, his- 
m their results towards tins end The 17th and , toneol, and descriptive), 1860, Latham's Germania 
18th centuries gave a new turn to the study of ! ot Tacitus, Humboldt’s J/i»< ent de V Rut de la 
geography, by bringing other sciences to bear upon | <»* ogi aplue, A sic Centrals, and the Cosmos t Hitter’s 
it which, in their turn, ilenvcd elucidation from the | Awn and Hie Erdkunde ini Verhaltnuse z. -V otur, 
extension of geographical knowledge, and it is to v d Gik/i d Menechhcit, Petcrmann, Mitthedu : : 

tho aid deftved from history, astronomy, and the me J Perthes' Geographuehcr Andalt (1st " - 1757)} 
physical and natural sciences, that we owe the Proceedings o/ Geographical Society, Ac 
completeness which has characterised modern works CEO’GRAPHY, Medical. The babibty of par- 
on geography. In the 17th c,thc Dutch, under ticular localities to become the centres ol special 
Tasman and Van Diemen, made the Australasian diseases, or, groups of diseases, has been observed 
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from the most ancient periods, as we have excel* 
lent evidence in the Hippocratic treatise, On 
Water*, and Plate*, one of the undoubtedly 
genuine Works of the great Greek physician', and 
Okie of those which best sustains his traditional 
reputation. Now a days, medical geography lias 
become a most ulalorate and carefully investigated 
branch of medical science, the details of which, 
though of considerable popular ufterest, are far too 
complicated and too technical to lie discussed with 
advantage here. The, leader may be referred to the 
articles Estiiemic Disease, Cuviati, Ags e, Ihsiv 
they, Goitre, Leprosy, Yrriow F*\fr, Flame, 
Remitter r Fever, for incidental lllustntmns of the 
subject Generally speaking, tbt tropics ire suliji <-t 
to diarrheeal diseases, with acute affections of the 
livei, and severe remittent or pestilintiil fevers, 
caused by the exalted temperature acting on the 
soil, and producing emanations veij destiuetive of 
health, the like c uises in more teni]irrate climates 
causing ague and iliarihn.a, ('specially duntig the 
Biuumei and autumn, in low lying, ill eh ami el 
localities Temperate* clunates art. also subject ill a 
peculiar degree to pulmonarv eliscisth, ami to all 
manner of contagious fevers the it suit of over 
crowding ami tontine <1 an Ceitun elise eses, ig.un 
as goitit, leprosy ami some inmnl paiasites (see 
Esio/oa), ajipt ar to hav e no ie latum be elnnate, but 
are tounel tee atlee t, more ol li*>« e\eluwvclv, etitun 
well dctmeel elmtiie ts ot eounti\ as in the case ol 
the Giune a vvonii, the J nptiui oplillnlmiv the 
pellagra of 1 oniliirclv, tin beriberi of I'evlon mel 
the Mulibai e o net, eml the e le )ib uili ims of the 
lutlian peninsula gemralh 'Jbe lust vein Us on 
medical gtogiapliv an those of Miiluv in <lei 
ma^y, anil Uoitiltt m 1 i mee velneli tie rtiimil, iblv 
learned and eonipleti ticitises on tie ■whole sub 
led A more n cent one (.till is tbit eif l)i August 
Hunch of ilan/ig, a work of nnnienst lab..in eml 
erudition, not vet eompleteil On tieipie il diseases 
generally, the English woiUs of Anm sle y, 'lwiiiing 
Morehead, md Sir Ranald hi irtin arc of tonliriin d 
reputation. 

GEO LO(i\ (Or </r anel latjn s), the se n lie ( of 
the earth, should unhide all tin «< u net ^ tli it tie at 
of the constitution ami elmti ilmlion of the mor 
game mittrr of the tilth, as well is those wlneli 
describe the living Ik mgs th it inhibit il jnet is 
astronomy inelueles the whole sen nee of the lie evenly 
bodies In this w ult sense, as comprising ill tin 
physical scienu-s, it Ins some turns been used As 
usually employed, however, it hits a much fiore 
limited meaning, bung coniine el to that see turn 
of the sciences which takes eogin/anee of the lunl 
crust eif tin evrtli—of the in ite rials of vvhuh it 
IS compost'd, and of the manner m whit.li these 
materials are arrange d 

The structure of the earth rcce iveel little attention 
from the ancients the < xte.nt of its surface known 
*was limited, and the changes upon il were neither 
go speedy nor violent as to excite speuul attention. 
The only opinions eh'Sf rv mg to he notice el, that hav c 
come dow n to us, are those of Pythagoras and Strabo 
They both observed the phenomena which were 
then altering the surface of the earth, anel proposed 
theories for explaining the changes that had taken 
place in geological time The first held that, m 
addition to vhlcamc action the change m the level 
of sea and land was owing tei the retiring ol the 
sea. While the other maintained that the land 
Changed its level, and not the sea, and that such 
changes happened more easily to the land below the 
sea because of its hnmidiftr 

From tiie fail of the Roman empire, during the 
dark ages, the cultivation of the physical sciences 
was neglected. In the 10th c., Avieenna, Omar, and 


other Arabian writers, commented on the works of 
the Romans, but Added little of their own* 

Geological phenomena attracted attention 1 in Italy 
m the 16th o., the absorbing question then being as 
to the nature of fossils. On the one side, it was held 
that they wore the results of the fermentation of 
fatty matter, or of torre'strial exhalations, or of' the 
influente of the heavenly bodies, or that they wort 
mere eaithy umcretums’ or sports of nature, while 
only a few maintained that they wore the remains 
of animate Ivvo centuries elapsed before this 
opinion was generally adopted. At the outset, it 
was unfortunately linkt'tl to the. belief that the- 
fossils we're rthis of the teouhian deluge 
Mutt' (lhbt) olme.rvee.1 a succession m the strata, 
anel .usRertnl that there were' rotks oldei than the 
fossil if. rnus sti ita in winch no organic remains 
oeeur, hit also distinguished liotween merino and 
ffuvietile' formations lie was not able, however, 
to tree hmise.ll iioin the absurd hyjxitliosos of his 
el ij 

In England, the (blueiilists who biiHy iraimne 
lelle theories to give a plausibility to their ereed, 
tbit tile* .N mu liin.ii tie luge'was the 1 pause of all tlio 
past ch vnge s on tlu> l irth’s Biuiat c Differing seraui- 
what in «Utill, tin v ill agreed m the notion of on 
niteiie.i ibjss.wlunti the w ite is lluthrel, breaking 
up mil bursting tin ouch the ciust of tin earth, to 
(me i its suit u i , ami evlathe r, nfte r the eh Inge, they 
re tin ne el igimi isinli absmtl el reams obviously 
oppose el to the observed oielei ot nature, greatly 
Inode reel tin pn>gre ss ot true Men nee 

I e limit/ (IbSO) pioposeil the bold theory, that the 
i irib was oiigmally in v molten stale litem heat, 
mil Hill the pnmarv links w c i o fonricil by the 
tooling of the huifue, velneli also piodueert tho 
piniieval teeean, by tondcuMing the Ritriounding 
v ipoius 'lho Rt eliiiie ntviy stiata lesulleil from tho 
subsiding of the wate th th it lunl be e n put in motion 
fiom the coll ipso of the mist on the eontiacting 
mu bus Tins proee sh w ts stveial turns lejicated, 
until it last an tipnlibnum v\ is e stabliBlnd 

Hooke* (lbSh) mil Kiy (lh'MI), elille ling as much 
from llurnil is fiom la limit/, irlviM’itefl views 
wimlai to those of 1’vthigoMi They eonsuiertd 
the lssi till tl e oliditlcin ol the globe to ho one of 
elunge anil tint the foniR now in action would, 
il allowed Millie ie lit tune, ptoduce ehaiiges as groat 
as tiieii of pe ologie cl elite They wine followed 
m the s uiie direction by \ alliRm'n (17*0), Moro 
(1740), I.iiffori (1710), ieiiman (17%), and Fuehseil 
(1771), tub contributing sometluug ndilitional 
We rne i (17801 greatly aelv meed the science* by 
e sUhlishuig the supcipemtuin of certain groups, 
l>y giving i system ind names, anel by shewing tho 
prai tie ai ippln-ations of geology to milling, agricul 
tun, and me die me lie had ve'rj elude notions 
ie gliding the origin of the sti it i, supposing that 
the various fornnitions wen pie upitalid over the 
earth m succession fiom a chiuitic fluid, even tho 
igneous naks he lit Id to be ehemieal prceipltates 
from the waters. Hutton (1788), i<jetting all 
the fines as to the Ik ginning of the world, resumed 
to the opinions of Pythagoras anil Hay He held 
tint tin strata which nowf eomiKiso the continents 
■were onto bunath tho sea, and were formed out of 
the waste of pro existing eontinenta by the action of 
the same forces wlneli arc now destroying even 
the hardest rocks. He introduced the notion of a 
penixheal elevation of the sedimentary deposit* 
from the internal heat raising the bed eif tbs Milk 
Lycli, m our own day, lus adopted And improved 
these views, eliminating the baseless theories winch 
were mixed up with them, and demonstrating that 
existing forces might produce all the phenomena of 
geology. * ■ ... , 
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The determination pf the order of the strata, and 
the grouping of them m chronological order, were 
begun by Lehman (1756), and earned on by Eurbse.l 
(1773), Pallas (1785), and Werner. Smith made the 
most important contribution to this subject when, 
in 1790, he published his Tabular View of ike British 
Strata He shewed their superposition, and charac¬ 
terised the different groups by their peculiar fossils 
The publication of his Geological Map of England 
(18J5) may be said to form an epoch in the history 
of geology Since thin, the science has advanced 
by rapid strides , anil it is not too touch to < xpoc t 
that ere long all the chitf gi ological features of the 
accessible parts of the world will be known .uni 
published 

Geology, in its restricted and usual sure, tikis 
cognizance of the solid substanio of the i nth, or 
rather of as much oi it as is accessible to nun’s 
observation He h i“ not, by Ins own t Units, pcm 
tratecl at any point urioic than a U w hundn cl \ mis 
from the surf ic i , but naluial sections, uul the jncu 
liar anangunc nt of flu stritilicd icuUs (tin hi y tn 
which he has to some extent obtained), hive given 
Jum an acqmiintow e with i greatc t tlucLm “s t'i m 
eould have resulted from Ins own hibonis lie has 
thus by actual obsi rvations eouplid with iiasonmgs 
upon them, been able to eonstinct an ide il km turn 
representing a depth of jh ilmps ten mill s, or diout 
a 400th pa) t of the distant e lioni the mittaex: to tho 
centre He doc*s not ami c umot with rertunty, 
know iinvthiDg ol tin struitun or < ouditiem of 
what is dttjxr This does not, liowivcr, pi event 
the attcmpl to know soitu thing of what is In \mill, 
and in making the attimjit, there am miny f.icts 
wlmh sum as basis im inductions, or it bast 
theorisings, ns to tin londition of the mti tioi ol tin 
globe Ah tin i mn lusumn elt pi nel iijmn flio 1> d mcirig 
of evidence upon the a due givmto one sit of facts 
asset igainst anutlm, the y will dilhr ic cording to 
the importvme given by each individual to the one 
or othei set of fac ts 

The long < nti rtann d opinion of tin ovistc m e ot a 
centinl he it hociiis to be on tin whole f urly cstib 
lished, and upon such facts i< thesi 1 Tlimi is a 
regular mid gradual mete isi in tlie tempi ratuii of 
all deep mines, equal to 1 F fm evuy V) feet of 
flesciiit after the first 100 2 He op wells hive 

always a high temper ituro This has In on c arcfully 
deteimuiod in urtisian wells, not only bv applying 
tho tlurmoinetcr to the'water at tin smtui wlmh 
his riBcu Irom a laiown depth but also by sinking 
tho instrument to \ auous th pths The i( suits have 
shewn an meroment Mimlai to that exhibited in 
muies Hot in boiling natiual spungs rise through 
great and deep fissums 1 Igneous locks— 1 hat is 
to sny ria'ks which hive coolul tiom a st itc of 
fusion by heat— mi arnbly eomo from In low upvv irds, 
and thus testify to an amount ot mftmal In at able 
citiior to rot am these rocks iu a state of fusion, or 
to convert them into a fluid londitnm before their 
election 4 Physic s also c ontributos important 
evidence The specihc gmvity of granite oi basdt 
is scarcely 3, while that of the e irth, a< cortbng to 
the recent experiments of Airy, is about 6 l Ii the 
earth were solid, tile intluenre of gravitation would 
bo increase the density of the composing rock as to 

f ivo a greater specific gravity for the earth than 6) 
here must, then, be some expansive force acting to 
reduce the gravity, and the only force with which 
we arc acquainted that could so act is heat On 
the other lifvnd, physics raises ddhculties which 
militate against the mud condition of any consider 
able portion of the earth’s interior, and in these 
difficulties it is supported by astronomy If, how¬ 
ever, the observations <$sade in mines and wells 
supply a measure for estimating the increase from 


tho surface downwards of that heat which seems 
to be fairly established, then it would follow that 
the solid crust of the earth is not more than. 25 nulcs 
thick, for the heat at that depth would be bo great 
as to fuse any known substance. 

The strict province of geology is tho observed 
or observable portion of the earth’s crust. The 
early geologists were no more than geognosts— 
they observed anil described the rock mineralogy 
of districts, and thus laid the foundations for 
those generalisations which have raised geology to 
its present position The materials of the earth’s 
i rust wero at first grouped together according 
to their composition, structure, and origin, but 
grwhuUv it became evident that the rocks them¬ 
selves occurred in groups, and that they had a 
ji irtii ulur order in nature , until at last, all the 
si diimntary htiata weri arranged m a single con¬ 
tinuous and chronological senes, from characters 
eli inn lees from then lithological structure than 
from thur oiginie contents Both systems of 
elassiheatum u< import int—th it of tho geognosfc 
as w i H ns that ot the modem geologist The one is 
the icsitll, to a large extent, of work in tho labora¬ 
tory uiiel the stndj, mil may be accomplished by 
the e \ immntinii ot hmd specimens, the other must 
In di telimned in tin in Id, mil only from the exarni- 
n vtmn ot locks in tin mass, and in their natural 
position 'l ho t> n lithology has lieen applied to 
the one aspiit, i le stmm itology (htrvma, a layer) 
m ly with equal i>ness be giv t n to the either 

Litlialoiji/ -ALI rocks .an either igneous or sodi- 
mmlny , that i have nthu been produced by the 
aition of he it e>r been arruiged by mechanical or 
othei me ms m liyus or heels 

T The Igne inis loeks ddltr amongst themselves 
in their eompositior, sUiictuie, and age they are 
in mIo up of cl die lint materials, they have various 
fixtures, as grand it, compact oi glassy, and 
tin y have been ejected it different ptnods of the 
euIll’s lustorv Irom these iliaraettnstics, they 
have hem gi imped thus 1 The Volcanic Bocks 
(q \ ), coinpusiug all that have bun formed during 
thee juisent mil tertury jieuoils, and wluth aro 
popularly kuotui is In as and v ole imc ash. They 
hive" lieen ejected boil volcanoes either xn a fluid 
stitc, spre lelim, ovei the luicl, and cooling as com- 
l) ict lavas , oi spre ailing below shallow water, and 
becoming ve°icnlar pumice, or is ash scattered in 
Iiyeis ovi'r the eounfcry , in they have risen into 
iiuks anil-erevices of rocks as dykes and veins. 
Then principal constituents oio felspar and augite, 
and the different, varieties dejiend on the predom¬ 
inance of the one or other of these ingredients. 
The fcliLvpatlnc lavas are generally light Coloured, 
and hive a rough pnohly feel to tho finger Tho 
chief varieties are Trachyte, l’e-arlstone, Phonollte. 
Obsidian, mil Pumice The augitic lavas are of 
a d irk gm u or black colour, weathering brown 
externnllv, and are generally heavier than the fold- 
spat hie. lavas The most common forms are Dolonte, 
Basalt, and Loueitc 2 The Trappean Bocks (q v.), 
which generiUy lielong to tho primary and seoond- 
aiy strata, and are composed of the same materials 
as the volcanic rocks, except that the silicates 
of nngnesia and lime crystallise in the latter as 
augite, while they assume the more obtuse form of 
hornblende m the trappean rocks. Trap rocks are 
always associated with a pipe oi dyke connecting 
them with the underlying mass from which the 
materials wore obtained. They have either over¬ 
flown the surface, and formed a bed conformable 
to, and contemporaneous with the subjacent strata, 
or inserted themselves between already formed 
strata, forming injected sheets that are not contem¬ 
poraneous. The predominance of the ape constituent 





material over the other gives the basis for grouping 
the tiwppean rooks into w feldspathio traps, which 
are light-coloured and generally compact rooks, the 
chief varieties being Felatono and Pitch*tone, and 
Homblendic traps or Greenstones, containing the 
most abundant and best known rocks of this divi¬ 
sion. They are of a greenish colour, varying from 
very light, when the felspar is white and alcouuding, 
to almost black, when the eonstitifbnt minerals are 
finely divided and coloured with iron In texture, 
also, there is considerable dilierence, some being 
fine grained and compact, while w others the cryt. 
tallme structure is \ery evident The print tpal 
varieties are Greenstone, Basalt, and Molaphyre 
Porphyry occurs in both the volcanic and tr ippt an 
rocks when the felspar is aggregated m largo and 
evident crystals, scattered through the body of the 
rook 3 The Granitic Bocks (q v ) The striking 
characteristic of these rocks is the abundant e of 
silex in a separate ami urn oinhmul state as puic 
quartz Granite's are issue rated with the primary 
strata, they form ilso the supported the' sediuu'n 
tary deposit, wherever their base has been e'xposul 
to view They eiceur m beds overspre it hug the 
sedimentary deposits or lntere dated with them 
in dykes, or as the nppai e nt fumlame'iital auel 
unstratihe'd rock The chief v unties ait true 
Granite, Syenite, and Ptntoge ne 

II Ihe eScdimtntary Hoiks eeceur m liyers or 
strata, They are either aejmous, aenal, < hi'inie il, 
or organic m then origin 1 Tin \quoous Hoiks 
(q v) ire Argillaceous <rj v ) remiposcd nioio 01 less, 
of clay, as kaeelm Khalc anel < lay slate, or Aienae omis 
(q v ), in which the eoiisUtuent portious are so 1 ugc 
u to be evident to the eye, is m sandstone r l be 
aquesps rocks were deposited in thin laje rs, which 
however, frequently cohere, so as to form solid 
masses oi beds of considerable thickness Origin illy 
deposited hon/outally, they hav e in ni my e ase r 
been subjected to ilistuibuncos tliat have clev ited 
or depressed them, hence have arisen hunits (q v) 
and Dislocations (q v ), as Well as the 1 exposing eel 
the edges of the strata on the surfae e of the- earth 
(Strike, q v) at various angles (Dip, q v ) 2 Tin I 

Aerial Bocks, winch e an not lie e isiiy he pa i ate el from 
aqueous rocks except by the ir anomalous sti ititie e 
tion (sec Dmft) They play so important a pait 
on sandy coasts and and interiors at the' lire suit 
day, that it cannot lie doubted tbit they hiijxel m 
former periods to hung the earth into its present 
condition 3 The Che uucal lies ks have leee n foi i >, d 
from the evaporation of liquids containing sub 
stances in solution The materials thus de posite d 
are salt, gypsum, lime, and silex. Salt s generally 
assomateowitb gypsum, and occurs in a gre^.t range 
of formations from the Devonian or Carbomfcious, 
up to the most recent The salt mines at ISorth 
vnch, m Cheshire, belong to the Tnassic period 
Sock-salt occurs m a coarsely crystalline mass, 
generally coloured with iron, and more or less 
mixed with clay and other impurities. The deposits 
are often of groat thickness, but apparently of 
limited extent, and were probably precipitated m 
isolated brine-lakes Gypsum seemH to hav c been 
formed under similar circumstances. It is abundant 
in the Magnesian Limestone, in the London Clay, 
and m the Fans Basin Lune nan not been deposited 
in masses, like gypsum, but only from the exposure 
to the atmosphere of small quantities of liquid 
saturated with it, which, by evaporation, have left 
sthkwmitio or tufaceous deposits Silicious sinter 
has beat deposited in a grjssiar manner as it is at 
thepresent day around the hot springs of Iceland. 
4 The Organic Bocks are those which have been 
entirely, or to a large extent, formed from the 
remains of animals—as chalk and other more 


compact limestones—or vegetable* as ooal, lignite, 
and diatomaceona deposits. 

Changes are continually taking place la fche sedi¬ 
mentary rocks, altering their structure and texture. < 
Among the chief agents including these metattorphio 
changes are chemical attraction, the infiltration of , 
water, the pressure of the superincumbent strata,' 
and above all, heat and magnetism. Some of the 
older strata have been so much altered that they Sira 
generally spnlccn of as Metamorphio Rocks (q v ). 

miMtotoffli —We apply this title to that division 
of geology which considers tho stratified rOcke in 
their chronological order os exhibiting different 
ph lac's of the history and dev elopment of the globe 
itsi It, anil in their fossil contents sotting forth the 
progress of life upon its smtnic. Referring to the 
u tu K 1 ’auv nxi oi oo v foi a notice ot tho animal and 
vcgitilde organisms that have been preserved in 
the rock", vn shall here give a rapid sketch of tho 
various pmods in the earth’s geological history 

The migm il uid, ns it is supposed, molten condi¬ 
tion o) tlie globe h hid m mystery and uncertainty 
Tin giologist likes up the history at tho point 
where air mil watu nuke tbur appearance, and 
vvhcie the morgamc substance s wore subject to the 
sum inline rues as tliose now m opcrition It is 
vuy doubtful win tin r the fundaiuental crust is in. 
iiuj place' txjKiscd ot has evu been uncovered by 
man 1 be callies! locks observed, though probably 
not the oldc st, an tliose dew 11 bed by JiOgan as tho 
J aunnlmu Ays t/‘in (q v) The typical boils occur 
( in Camilla, fctiatiof tin same age lime lately been 
detected ui Seotliud by Mureluson and Geikie 
Tin sti.ita luve bun viry much mctamoiphased 
by the iction ot beat, and by the many chemical 
and physical forces which heat lias set in motion, 
so that the original condition is cntntly altered, 
tin whole suns being converted into gnoissose 
stiati, with one or two gri ally altered beds of lime 
stone Fossils, if they cvi i existed, have been obli- 
tiiatul Even in tin succeeding Cambium Senra 
(q v ), tbiy air viry lare, consisting of a few 
zoophytes, ciustoccans, ami annelids, with very 
doubtful impressions of sea winds Tho locks of 
this pi noil consist oi fhuk imsses of sandstones 
and sides oi ‘bales Tin 1 fill iu mu Piuod (q v ) is 
ri pie-scnt* it by imnii nso marine deposits, which m 
some distmts nc ncli m the remains of invertebrate 
animals, while other extensive tiacts have not 
ynldcd a single fossil No certain evidence of 
pi cuts lias y< t been observed in this period, yet the 
economy ot lib would however ri quire tlion, as 
now,oxygen producers uid carbonic aud consumers 
1’crhap* tin antluauto of the graptolitic shales, 
and tnc oil lrom the bituminous Silurian shales of 
North A meric a, miy be in part or m whole of vege¬ 
table oiigm Tho first traces of the fxistenec of 
dry land occur in the Old Rid Sandutom (q v) 
The great mass of the strata of this period consist 
of irnmimi thicknesses of limestone, composed of 
corals and shell fish, of beds of shale and of sand 
stom, c rowded m some plae cs with iish-romaum. 
A few land plants and air hroathing animals, the 
tenants of the dry land, are preserved in the upper 
strata, which, however, probably belong to tho next 
period The C’arbonifermu Mmnuree (see OanBCUa- 
fxrocs SvhiFM) arc ushered m by a great thickness 
of deep-sea limestone The. coal bearing strath are 
alternately sea, estuary, or lake deposits of sand¬ 
stone, shale, and limestone, and dry land surfaces 
with the vegetation ecu* ertod into coal- The waters 
teemed with fishes of great size and strange fenny 
and the dry land was covered with a rank and ham* 
riant vegetation of ferns and coniferous tree* *))&, 
strange Forms like gigantac^reode and dhdM*fo3eig& 
A few air-breathing reptile* and shells Jhare fjgen 




GEOMANCY—GEOMETRICAL PBOOBJESSION. 


those of the preceding epoch, with the exception oi 
* few added reptile* The Permian strata an 
sandstones, gypseous marls, and common and wag 
necnon limestones. 

With these bed* terminate the Palaeozoic Bocks 


found m these strata. The Pemuan Period (q v) The Miocene Period (q. v) is said to contain above 
exhibits a group of organisms difienng little from 25 per cent of living fonns. It is doubtful whether 
those of the preceding epoch, with the exception of there are in Britain any true representative* of this 
a few added reptile* The Permian strata are period. The strata are largely developed in Prance 


and Belgium. Besides abounding m marine (mol¬ 
lusc a, the Mioeenc strata contain the remains of 
many large mammalia. The deposits of the Pliocene 


Before the commencement of the Secondary Epoch, Period (q v ) contain from 50 to 70 per cent, of 
great disturbances and depressions took place m existing forms The strata are marly sanda and 
the districts whose geological structure has betn gravels abounding with sea spoils 
examined, and at thi same time a great change In the Pleistocene Strata (q v ), the proportion of 
took place m the oharae t< r of the animal und exuding forms is still greater— indeed, all the pnn- 
vegetable life eipal generic forms now alive, except man, seem to 

The typical roeks of the 7’itame Period (q v ), have been in existence during this period. The 
the earliest of the btcondary Epoch, exist m Ger strata consist of the sands, gravels, and boulder 
many Tluy art highly lossilifi rous, containing the cliy left by glaciers and icebergs, of marls and 
remain* of marine uumals of vauous kinds In raised m i be aches 

Britain, the rocks aro chidly led sandstones and The ntwer strata belong to the human period, 

red marls, tlx colouring matter of who b mms to and have bei a, and an continuing to be, formed by 
have been dvstiui tive to life, the only fossils they agmtsnow m operation They contain the remains 
contain an i few land plants, ind some footpi inti oi spei» s of plants and animals which still live on 
and fragile tits of bones of n ] it lies the globe 

The i/trts (q v ), which follows mid bums the GEOMANCY Sec Pivtnvtiov 
otisc of the Oolite formation, consist! of txt<nsi\o rrr Avrrinmr /« it , i„i ,i *, in n i 

clay deposits, with argillaceous limestones ,nd sand GEOMETRICAL, ,elated to Goomeby {q v), 

stones—strata which lndn ,te the ex.st.m, of luge T a K‘ otn ' t,1Ll1 boo, demonstration construction, 
+r ,. +( , nf t'rim i ii i Ac As C^oiuftiicil hno^ see Co-oiumvates, 

tracts of I uiu I he contained fossils haw a inixul /. ro , Bll j b 

land, freshwater, and si a chirnetir With con ( , ’ ud 1 evto su Alio Geometrical con 

siderable numbers of plants and meet, thee an ^ tr iuturns and solutions wee ancuntly such as 

also marme brach.opoeh and c<j.l.alopods, and th. ' ! lf . f ! aul mCW ? ° thc Btla, S h * Uie and 
^ Aiv ii. i 1 * c Vi emu —the on , nuts Avhioh \u n lerardod as pro 

n .ToTn f J7 ’ I f ' l ' C TO 1 I,< f jsrlj gcomotiu il—and avoiding to the strict rules 
restorations Pl ' ^ Q ‘ l nl11 01 npar y l’ u f' L Vot geometry The nnui nt geometers employed two 


Tt, , /i, c k , . \ . i r ix x ii indfioih ot re moilin''in Uu ir inmurus and demon- 

J.m* Oulitf hern s (q v ) consists of .iltorn itimr buls x *. i < , S i 

of limestone and eley, with very little mtuMn.ng ^ ‘ihons.known isyiomjbno oim/ysis and si/ntheets 

sandstone The aim,. Km e, of dry 1 n.,1 ,s t, stilnd j ° f tUt sl ’ thr .^ ,ltll< " dn “ ' 1,ld *« tl ! c « der .f ttd 
to by thc numb, r and vanety of the or lireatl, ’ 1 y employee It ,s abundantly dins- 

♦ riacilu f .rv.cava.vcf « l.w U v .. v 1 f . , ^ * tl ltC<l ]» J' U< lit! S /,{( Hf >l/<! ]Il 'wllicll I1CW trUtll# A]*0 

nt ntHml 1 e , \ ' n1>|Kar for , 1,11 eltduo.I fion, combinations e.f truths already estab- 

Jirst tunc), and cun !>v tht otcurn nti of Rtiata , .. . , , , J ,, 

that have bem uic.cit smls 11,, gioup is 1„ hly 1,sh<d 80 t)l * !'"> I>><-l«™tn>u depends on others 
fossiliferous ^ ^ 1 l ,r ‘ 1 "bng it N i Mm hi ms Though admirably 

m ,, , , ,, ,, . suiti d for the eleinonstraium of truth once asccr- 

Xht ('nimwii Mm/ii sii ( i.rrve i oi s (Ji.oi r , . , ,, ,, , . , , , .V 

which, as a whole, l.av, hid e deep s, i origin ar V*" ’ t T V "Teh 1 \ " ^ 

intioilne cel by t, esh w ate i and ,'tuuv ehposils, <bstoeer> of truth, «n of the mode of ite demonstra- 

slowing fl,at great fn.ts of lend win tieiem, tl,,n , ] , f “ T s 

by mighty uv. rs actmly abradmg end < urymg off T T "“"e rl 1 \ ^ T . Ac <-<’ tdl "g 

nmtenals for delta depots r J hi lift of the neno.l T , U ,T m ' th 'T,’ , th “ rT^ 18 


materials for delta elepeisits r J lie life of the period 

was abunelant The immense th.cknessis of eh ilk, ; ([ „ s OSCll tl> bp efrcctcd , ttnd then the 

II ! IT ' fP f'V" i omposeel to , 0 U ltwm 0 f the proposition ln-ing true, or the 

a vory large extent of the pe>rfict or eonnnimitr d *r ,J L , , j. „ . ,i v 

shells of foramm.fera an,l mollusea Besides these, ^met on eff, cteel, are investigated by reasoning 

i_, , ... c , , , , ,, , , , ’ backwarils till some elementary truth or simple 

land plants, fnshweter end msune shells vudlu.li, „„ „,La + h„ eJfh P „. 


proved is assume el to lie true, or the construction 


g to the 'lortnry Lpeuh, there ,s not reexvrd many ,.roofs of the power and beauty 

iking a ch i .gc in the life of the globe of tho lnethod as a means of dlRU0Ver y 


and large terrestnal and marine reptiles, oecm 18 , rtaohtd * oa " luo1 ^ ^ ™ 

Birds anil mammalia have not vet been observed, “T® "’" umler mquiry ,s seen to depend. The 

but it ,s most probable that they did exist, as they T'h > L l “ JnT “ Btometry is said 

have been toirndm older str.U to hav e been invented by Plat,) 1 he Greeks have 

In passmg to the 'lortnry Lpeuh, there ,s m.t reeevrd many proofs of the power and beauty 

found so stiiking a ch. .ge in the bfe of the globe of tho method as a means of dl80 °very 
as that which char .cterisi d the division be twe in the GEOMETRICAL MEAN of two nnmbcre 1 * 
Paleozoic nnd Secondary strata From the This, tli at number the square of which is equal to the 
the fossils have been gradually assuming the appeal product of the two numbers, thus, the geometrical 
amo of existing organisms many strange fonns wean of 0 nnd lb is 12, for 9x16— 144 = 12*, 
have existed and passeel aw ay w ithout leav mg 1 be nee the geometrical mean of tw o numbers i* 
representatives in tht later stiata or in thc living found by multiplying tho two numbers together, 
inhabitants of the earth Still, the Janes of the uml extracting tho square root of the product, 
organic remains gradually approaches" that of the GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. A senes 
present fauna and flora, until the Locate Period of quantities are said to be m geometrical two- 

Id ’IP \ UfllATI B/WnA ^AAfliln nniuinv Mela.. V. ■ C nnt i/lnn ..... 1 1 » - _ C X I * . 


(q v ), when some fossils appear which, if not iden 
tical with recent species, so nearly approach them 


gression when each term of tho sene* » equal 
to that which precedes it multiplied by soma 


as to make it impossible to distinguish them. The constant factor—i e, some factor which u the 
proportion, of such species is from 34 to 5 per cent same for all the terms, or, in other wotfda, 
The seas in which the Eocene beds were deposited when the ratio of any two successive k the 
were comparatively small, and consequently the same. Thus o, or, arYar* and 2, 6,18,54... ire 
deposits occur in scattered and isolated basins. The geometrical senes. The sum of n terms of the 
earlier strata are marine, but towards the middle of former senes may be easily obtained. Let it bs S. 
“ 1S they become lacustrine or fluviatile. Then S = a + ar + nr* + ... + or* - *. Multiply both 
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by r, we bavtt »S ®= ar + ar* + »- + nr* 


Utter, yrp Jrnn (r — 1)S «ior" — a. Whence we 
have S ** a, If the senes be one whoso 

terms constantly dimmish, i. e, if r *£ 1, and then if 
we suppose n indefinitely great, r n will be inde¬ 
finitely small, and we shall hat e*S SB j-~ for the 
sum of the scries extended aJ tnfimtim For ex 
ample, the sum of the series jq + j^ji + + ad 

itifimtum is .J It is obvious tliat any three of the 
four quantities a, r, n, S being given, th( equation 
r" — 1 

S ■* a -, tv ill enable us to find the fourth 

r — 1 

GEOMETRICAL TRACERY, a mine fio 
quently used to distinguish a cl is- ot ti iui v win re 
the parts ore all niott or less like diagruns in 
geomitry Sec Traoiuiy 

GEO METRY, the si icncc of space, discUhM s and 
investigates the proputies of tit finite poitions of 
space under the lourfold diusion of lints, mglis, 
surfaces, and voluims, without rcg.ud to any physi 
cal properties winch tiltv m ly hast It lias vivnous 
divisions, e g 1’luie and Solid Gioim try. An ilyti 
cul or Algt braicsl (jcoiut tij I)t st l iptive (tioiut try 
and the Higher tleometry Plant ami solid gi unit ti} 
are occupiul with tht tousnliritiou of right lints 
and plain- surface s, anti with tin solids gincritnl 
bv than, as wtll is with the prop -1 tics of tin 
circle, and, it may In sanl, tin spin re while tin 
hlglior gtonutry toiihidtis tin tomt sections uni 
curvj^l lines gem iali\ anil the hotln s generated by 
them In the higher gtonutry, immense ath uucs 
have recently been madt through unpruuilnn thods, 
the application of modern anal} sis, ami the v u lous 
calculi m algebraical gtonutry, the nitun of 
which is explained m the article Co oumnau-s 
( q v) JDescnptiva geometry, a division of tin 
science so mimed bv Mongt (q v), is piopetly m 
extension or general application of the principle ot 
Projections (q y ), its object lx mg to rt pit si nt on 
two plane surface s tht tlennnts ami ihiruttr of 
any solid ligme It has many practical qipluations 
When one surface pi nitrites another, bn instant t, 
there often result from their intersection curves 
of double) curvature, the description ot winch is 
necessary m some of the nrts, as in gremteel v ndt 
work, anil in cutting arch stones, Ac, ami tbiu’is 
supplied by descriptive geometry 

The history of geometry is full of uitr -cst, but no 
more can bo given here thin a very bate sketch 
of it. The name of tho science (Or and Lat 
geometrxa) originally sigmfieel the ait ot rot .waring 
land Herodotus, the caihcst authority on the 
subject, assigns the ongin of the art to the ncccs 
uty of measuring lands m Eg} pt for die purposes 
of taxation, m the reign of Sisostrm, about 1410 - 
1307 B.O. (Hero, book u. chap 109) This is prob 
able, not only as resting on such authority, but also 
because, d prion, we should expect the necessity 
ot measuring lands to arise with property in land, 
and to give birth to the art Of the state of 
the science, however, among the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, we have no record. 

The story of Herodotus is further confirmed by 
tradition. Proclus, in his commentary on Euclid’s 
Elmo#* (b a c 4), sa>s that the art was brought 
to Greece from Egypt by Thales, who was himself 
a great discoverer m gednetry The Greeks at 
once took keenly to the study, various dumpies of 
Thales excelled in it, chief among them Pythagoras, 
who, aooordmg to Proclus, first gave geometry the 


form of a deductive science, besides discovering 
some of its most important elementary prepo¬ 
sitions, among others, it is said, the 4?tb Prop. Euc, 
b l Seen article PythagojUs for a notice of his 
other contributions to the science Pythagoras had' 
illustrious mnccssors Anaxagoras of Claaonuinsr; 
/Enopidis, the leputod discoverer of Euo. h. I. 

12, 2d, Bnso and Ant mho, Hippocrates of Chios, 
who ‘ doubled the cube, anil quadrated the lunula, 
which bear lus name, and is said to have Written 
a ti catiHt on geometry, Zenodorus, Domocntus 
of Ahdora ami Theodoras of Cyrono, who is 
said to hive bun one of the instructors of Plato, 
whose tunic marks an epoch in the history of the 
sut net Over lus Academy at Athens, Plato 
p] nt d the ot U luate d inscription, Mulctsageometritos 
11 >i/o (‘Lit no ono ignorant of geometry enter 
line ’), thus recognising it is the first ot the suemoes, 
ami as the proper introduction to the higher phil 
osophv Hi is the reputed inventor of the method 
of gunnetrH.nl vnalvxis, and ol geometrical loci 
and the conn set turns, t ilk d m his tunc the higher 
gi turn try From lus At utimy jirocceiled many 
who ally tut cd the sutitu of whom Proolus men¬ 
tions thirdcn and moie than one of them as having 
w ntten ti t atisi s on the mibjei t, that have been 
lost Wt shall irn ntimi but two ot those Eudoxus, 
who is Haul to hivi brought into form and order in 
a tri iUsi tht n suits ot tin studits at tho Academy, 
mil to hivi uivt ntt d tin dot tunc of proportion, as 
triatul in tht fitli book of Eui lid’s Lh'twuU, and 
the gic.it Aristotle, who assigned gtorautry as high 
a plate as Plito did, »ml who wrote a treatise on 
tin subjttt, as did it It u.l two of lus pupils, The©- 
pill istus and I'mitmus, from the latter of whom 
Pun lus took most of lus fots Autolycus, a di* 
tuple of this 1 lu ophr istus, wrote a tiuitiso on tho 
movibli- Hphtst*, >tt extant, wlulo Aristicus, tho 
lipuletl mstruitoi of Em lid in geomitry, is said 
to li ivt> wntttn livo books on tint como sections, 
mil fivt on solid lot i, all ol which nio lost 
‘I lu name of 1 mini limihs auothci cpocli m tlie 
lustoiy of gtoimti}, and the tlntf mtircHt of the 
vagut skiteh abtni given of the labours of bis 
jirttltussms Ins m its diiuonstratuig the great 
miss of mitt nils fiom wlnth ho constructed his 
J/uncut* tin vanity of trediscs which prepared 
tin w ly lo; tb it grt it woi k w host pro eminence lias 
now lor ovtr 2000 veins bun uiulisputid In the 
J Icuuiits, Lut btl tolltctul all the theorems which 
hid bctu mvcntul by lus prtdectssor* in Egypt and 
(iretet, mil digested tin in into fifteen books, 
tbnionstriting and arranging tin whole in a very 
viurate and ptrfeit maiuitr See Euclid Next 
to Euclid, of the am lent writers whose works are 
extant, must lie named Apollonius Pt rgams, who 
flourished about 2«n t , and about 101) ytars later 
than Eutlnl, and was called ‘the Oriat Geometn 
cian,’ on ouount of his work on tho Comes, and 
otlur ingenious geometrical Hidings Much about 
the um time with Apollonius flourished Archl- 
medts, not less cilebratid for las geometrical than 
for lus m< chimed inventions Si e- Akcrimedes, 
and Atoii onus of Pfuoa It may be mentioned 
that Apollonius first gave the names of ellipse and 
hjprrlmla to two of the conic sections, the third 
ot which had previously been called the parabola 
by Archimedes. • 

“for a long period after the time of Archimedes, 
we find few names of note in connection With 
geometry We but mention Nicomqdee, Hippar¬ 
chus, and Theodosius ot Tripoli The Greeks, 
however, never intermitted their attention to the ‘ 
science, they continued it even after their subjuex- 
tion by the Romans, and we find them prodnmng 
; many excellent geometers after the tmaeUtitti c>3 
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the Romaa Empire, and within oar era: Ptolemy 
(q. v ), who diea 147 A.P , Pappus (q v.), who lived 
m the tone of Theodosius <379—395 A.D), Proclus, 
who hved in the 5th, and Eutomus, in tlje 8th cen 
tury The works of all these writers are still extant. 
Meantime, the Romans, the dominant race, even in 
the most flourishing time of the republic, were so 
ignorant of the science, that, according to Tacitus, 
they gave the name of Mathematicians (o v) 
to those who practised divination and judicial 
astrology As may lie sup]wised, their domination 
was not favourable to the science, and only one 
Roman name can be mentioned—viz, Boethius, who 
hved towards the dose of the fith t , who attaint d 
eminence in geouit try, and of his writings, it must 
ho said, os of the Roman literature generally, that 
they were but compilations and reflections of Gr< t k 
thought But if the Roman, empire was unfavoui 
able, its downfall, and tin consequent inundation of 
ignorance and barbarism, wuc still moie so Tlic 
rise of the Molmnmt dan jiontr in the 7th c, 
and the rapid and desolating coiisiquinics whitli 
followed, further hastentd trie extinction of tlic 
Greek sciences The time now came when tbosi 
who devoted themselves to scum < wore cvi lywliere 
branded as magicians, and expose il to popular fuiy 
It was in these times that, fortunately lor tmlisa 
tion, an asylum was found for the spnit of iiiquny 
in Amina An acquatntanei with the scienci oi 
the Huidus prepaid the Aiabiaus for the icoiption 
of the writings of tlie Greek astronomers ami 
mathematicians, and tin tbspt isiou oi the suontiln 
coteries of Allxanrliia give to Bagdad m my pic 
cejitors in tin karnmg of the Wist In little more 
than a century altti it took plate, the Animus 
were the most ?t alous jiatrons mil < ultu itors of 
Greek sciente, fioin tlic 9th to the 14th centimes, 
tliey produced many ostronomeis, gt oiui tnuans, 
&c , autl through them the matin mutual sueiicts 
wore again restored to Em ope ton mis tho t lust of 
the I4ln c , bung fust r< ci mil m Spun and Italv 
The revival of amicut lituaUiit in lauojw ami the 
discovery of the »i t of printing ibouttln miihlh of 
the 15th c , con rut rul to diiluse a knowledge of tin 
science of the Greeks, which came into notet with 
their geneial literature, and from this date, miuy 
names occui of eminent georaetnri ins During the 
Ititli c, Euclid was luld m such estimation, th it no 
attempts were made to advance the science bcyoml 
tho point at which he left it Comment u us mil 
translations ot tho Elements of Euclid wat iib , 
but till tho time of Kephr, no attempts weie made 
to improve or ixtcnd the methods of gamutn 
Kepler (<( v) intiodmcd the pnneiplo of lutimty 
mto geometry Next, Descartes seizing the n suits 
of Yieta’s discoveries m the use of symbols, invented 
the new or the analytic il algtbiaical gt omt try, 
which vastly extended the domains of the suinn 
It then required but the invention of the calculus 
to give the science that grand sweep and power 
which it now possesses For a notice of some 
of the more recent improvements m geometrical 
methods, Bee Transversals, 1’olars, PnorEtrioNs. 
The reader will also find a very excellent mow of 
tho growth ot the science m the introduction to 
Mr Pott’s Euclid (London, 1845), also under the 
various ,names of those mentioned in this article, 
will be found fuller notices of their contnbu 
tions to the science. No full list can be given 
of the contributors, but it would be unjust not 
to refer he$e to Johann M Uller (called Regiomon¬ 
tanus), Copernicus, Tartagha, Vieta, Galileo, Fermat, 
Roberval, Pascal, Huyghena, Barrow, Newton, the 
Gregorios, Bagrauge, Clairaut, Euler, Robert Simson 
—whose translation of Euchd may be regarded as 
th» standard text m English — Mathew Stewart, 


Brook Taylor, Maclaurin, Moan, Poncrdet, Carnot, 
Chasles, and Sir William Hamilton of Dublin. See 
also Quaternions. 

GEORGE I, king of Great Britain, son of 
Ernst August, Elector of Hanover, and of Sophia, 
a granddaughter of James L of England, was 
born on 28th May 1660 According to the theory 
that the blood of James II in tho direct line was 
‘ corrupted,’ he #as the nearest heir to the crown. 
On the death of Queen Anne, 31st July 1714, 
lie was instantly proclaimed king, and arrived in 
this country from his electorate of Hanover at 
the ago of 54 To him tins country was to the 
list a foreign country, for which ho had no love, 
and of the language, feelings, and thought of 
winch, he w is profoundly ignorant His affections 
rimunid with Hanoi<r, but to Britain his alii- 
inccs, expciienec, and lair abilities for business, 
resolutely cxtreisod, wt ro of considerable value 
A king of more bnlliaut parts might have been 
an linpidniH tit in tho w ay of constitutional govern 
mint adjusting itself to habits of domestic peace 
and order afttr tlu ilithiouimcnt of the Stuarts, 
w hose runif d foi tunes excited the pity of the people, 
uul alfordid a convenient ay tor the minority, that 
da laimtd in privati, and wrote songs, and plotted 
agunst the import!d king, whom they called a 
‘loiiign tyrant’ Being supported by the Whigs, 
and undisgmsi , partial to thuu, the Tories were 
advrrse to hm os well as the Jacobites, and thej r 
nssouati d tog thcr to bring about a revolution In 
>S( oil mil, m 1715, the Earl of Mar laised the 
stmdard of nhellion, and he had collected about 
10,000 men, when hi ingvgid the Duke of Argyle 
with vbout hilf that number of men at Shenff- 
lumr, neat Dunblitie It was a dl.awu battle, the 
h ft wing of both ai mu s la mg i atom ms , but to the 
n lels it was not amtory and it uiuscd delay and 
clnikid thur piogn ss and that waB equivalent to 
a ditiat, for tie Highlanders, siting little prospect 
oi lighting and jilundt r, r< tinned home, and.in that 
pnitof tin' isl mil the it bclhon nm be Mid to have 
burned out of list It In England, it dul not suc- 
imi so will , and it w is aided unseiably by the 
unt oiulition il suirt uder of the insurgents at Preston 
Foi this outbit ik the Earl of Duwentwatei and 
\ ibeount Kinrnun wen biheadid on Tower Hill, 
several officers were shot, many jiersons of dis¬ 
tinction weio attainted, about thirty of the less 
(ouspuuous rebels were executed, and above 1000 
wire trinsportul to the plantations The Earl p£ 
M ir and the Pretender both escaped to France. 

The next most notable and calamitous event 
of this rugn was tho failure of the South Sea 
Company (q v ) A quarrel with the Spaniards 
commenced in 1726, which issued in a somewhat 
unsuccessful expedition of Admiral Hosier to their 
American possessions, and a fruitless attempt 
on Gibraltar (q v) by the Spaniards Ia 1727, 
George I, who had, amid the splendours of Bntidh 
royalty, sighed for lus fatherland and his family, 
set out for Hanover, and (bed of apoplexy on lus 
w ay to visit Ins brother, who was Bishop of Osna- 
burg, on the night of the 10th or the morning of 
the 11th of June His life was not a happy one. 
His wife, Sophia Dorothea of Zell, to whom ha 
was untrue, had solaced herself by yielding to the 
attentions of Philip von Komngsmark. On Sunday 
the 1st July 1694 the latter disappeared for ever in a 
mysterious way, and on the 28th December Sophia 
was divorced. The remaining 32 yean of her life 
were spent as a prisoner m the fortress of AfrMtm, 
where she died at the W of 60 There are dear 
glimpses of George I in Carlyle’s Lxft off Frederick 
the Great. Carlyle commends his taunt for sflnaoe. 
and thinks him, ia spite of appearances,» nan of 
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more human faculty, r chiefly of ’an inarttedlHte 
Sand,’ than he generally gets credit lot. 

GEOBGE II, succeeded his father aa king of 
E*ifl»yd in the 45th year of his age He vras bom 
at Hanover on the 30th October 1683, and married 
Carolina Wdhelmma, daughter of the xuurkgrof of 
Anspach. She is said to have been a -woman of 
uncommon attainments in hteiatgre, theology, and 
polftios, and her death in 1737 was reckoned a public 
loss. The king himself did not aspire to a code of 
morals different from Ins fathers, nor to any uitel 
lectual accomplishments except those of a soldier 
Ho was present at tho battle of Dettmgcn in 1743, 
and with tho assistance of the Ful of St nr ho 
gained it the French being entirely defeated, and 
very efficient senicc rank ml to Maria Theresa 
of Hungary, who had bes night it to prove nt 
the partition of her dominions IIis second son 
the JDuko of Cumberland was not so fortunate, 
for the English forces under him who licit itid 
with gicat loss in 1745 nt lonttnoy by the 
Ftencli under the famous M irshal S ixc In tin 
same year (174,5) lYinee Chailts Stuirt son ot the 
old Pretender, lanilul m Sutland with sum 
officers, and arms for 2000 nn u Aittr some 
transient sueeosses lie w is lumphtily ebb vtid it 
Cullotlen, 16th April 1740, an 1 whit is known as 
the Second ltdt!h n w is br uj t t ui aid (Sic 
Stuart, Iuarmn Ijwajo) Hr Huki ot (urn 
berland, whose liubiutu i m tin suppnu-iiuu ot tin 
insurrection earned him tin mnn ol the I’l j >dy 
Butcher,’ leturue 1 to the t miiiuud i f tin I njiih 
forces on the imitin ut md w is lepe ate<11 v be ate n 
by Maishal Save ml tin Inn h much tbit Mul 
borough had g-uucel be mil, 1 ist In In li i C 1 in 1 
afteffcards J md < hvt game t \ in u victonis 
tilt chief of them bun, tin uetoty it 1*1 is«e< v in 
1756, wluch laid the I umlitions of the 1 utish 
East Indian Empire uni dunng the next thiec 
years the British dunniuou m Ninth Amcriei was 
extended and stre ngthein d 1 y the \ i t( ry of At olfo 
on tho heights of Abrah im, ml by the subsi qumt 
surrender of QucIkc lkitish dli 1 ti ipsemtu 
bated to the Ilinovuian yn ti ry itMinlenin 17 10 
(I died 25tli October 1700, in tin 77th yen it his 
a&c, and the ,11th of his ri i^ii (mi idly, tin i i u 
ot George II was a piospuous i n iciorduig t> 
HalLim, 1 the most proapuoils j n l (hat fngluul 
had eyer known,’ md jt w u this u 11 ss from th 
acquisition of m w t rub ry, th in Ir m tin ion pie st 
ot new fields of thought iflciti 1 1 y Fojie Ilm n 
Samuel Johnson, J lclding, Smollett, iieyn ihln, 
Hogarth, and many others 

GEOBGE III, son of Fiulcriik Lewis, Pitnu 
of Wales, succeeded his grind! itinr, George IJ 
He was bom on the 4th June 1718, and anil at 
Windsor Castle, nn the 20th Tanuarv 1820, in tin 
60th year of his reign which was eventful as well 
A long On 8th iscptembir 1761, he mimed tlic 
Princess Charlotte Sophia daughter of Chnrhs 
Duke of Mecklenburg ntrclit/ anil was by her the 
father of fifteen children His intellect was not 
erf the strongest, but, like lute two predecessors, 
he had firmness of purpose and, m addition, a 
conscientiousness and sonse of decorum unknown 
t« them, while both friends and cneuue g could rely 
upon him—the one for favours, and the other for 
the reverse. His wind gate way several times 
—in 1784, in 1788, m 1801, in 1804, and in 1810, 
When the British wore fighting behind the lines of 
Toma Vedraa, his final insanity supervened. He 
had an abundance of carA, like most sovereigns 
The j Setters of Jutuaa and the invectives of Winces 
annoyed him; so did the proposals to emancipate 
the Soman Catholics and the terrible French 


Revolution of 1789. Hu fife «m attempted by 
the maniacs Margaret Nioolson and a hum named 
Hatfield. The marriages of two ol his brothers 
with the widows of subjects displeased him, and 
led to the passing of tho Itoyal Mamogs Bill, Iff 
Geo. Ill oil, prohibiting the members or the royal 
family from contracting marriage without the 
consent of the kmg, if under twenty five yean Of 
age, and the consent of parliament if above that 
age , and ifti rwants the undoubted debts and dis¬ 
sipation of lus eldest son, who liecomo George IV., 
his hardly doubtful niarnago with Mrs Fitsherbert, 
the Horn in Catholic widow of two husbands, and 
th< scandals of lus public innrmgo with his cousin, 

( arolme of ihuuawiik, must liivo led tho ‘good 
old king’ to relkit that not oven a ‘ inamage lull' 
could nni ill the donustic miseries of monarch*. 
Nor wm mitli rs ot nitron d excitement undinag- 
lutuili uw lilting A bill, imposing certain stamp- 
duties upt it tht Amuii an colonus, whioli had hem 
rr solved to be inexpedient in 1764, was passed in 
Mauli 1765, uni lipealcd in 1706 by the Marquis 
ot Hoi km,haia h ministry arid m 1767 tbo chan¬ 
cellor ot tbi ixiIn pm All '1 ownsliend, brought 
f »w irtl a pi in for tht taxation ol thise colonies, 
win h lid to thui mi It, tiro colonists objecting 
to be ti\ 1 by a puliununt m which they wore 
not repit m uti it hi 1770 Liud North, tho premier, 
In ought m a bill for tin lipcil of all th< recently 
imposed Amine an duties ixiipt tho duty on tea, 
which wins retained, to assert thi English light to 
impost fixes on tin m colimns In December 1773, 
Hosti ii h labour is blatk with unexpected tent, 
e ti go s ot it bung wantonly destroyed by the 
nil nits, mil on lhth April 1775 hostilities oom- 
intn til with thee undtuBivt battli of 1 exmgton, 
wbieb on thi Jhtli lum was followed by th.lt of 
Lunkirs Hill, which w is a victory to the colonists, 
mid htlpul to gut tin m boldness to renounce the 
th inmn ii of (.it it Itrilun, iml publish tho declai 
ill m i f initcjK-mknec on tlie ftli Inly 1776 George 
\\ islun^t >n t iiliri 1 of rnilitu who hail been 
a] ]i inti i c mill oi tin niHuigint lolonists, took 
ji sMssi >n of Jl tton in th it ye ti, Jnv itig compelled 
e.i n rtl If we anil tin 1 litnli troops to icture, anel 
mat ym In gum 1 an important idv intage by tbo 

i ijituii Hm >yiu s limy i I JO 000 fmo troops, 
Hritish and t. mnn 1 In Jiunb, (Spanish, and 
Dntih all thr< w then weight into the American 
s lb mil 1 In i hi ipu ri d mil disastrous struggle} 
ml il in Guru i by the suriinhr ot Lord Coin 
w illis with i Lutish lumy of b(KK), to Washington 
m I tin M trijuis do It Iayitti Tho breach 
sulhrcd it si v by the v ill an try of tiro British 
limit i i’tTon Hull and Koduiy this last bavmg, 
in 1782 m the Wist Indies obtuntil over tlnm a 

ii tv il victory by the hitherto untned method of 
breaking tin enemy a tint In tint yiai, also, 
Geneisl Ilhott r<pulsed the grand ftttai k of the 
In nc h ami Spam inks and put an end to their 
ehanus of suieiss in the obdurate)Biego of Gibraltar. 
At Versailles on lei Stplembtr 1783, a peaco was 
concluded with I ranee and Spain, m which the 
indent nilenee of the Anicncan states was recog¬ 
nised not a little to the satnfaction of many of 
the I nglish at home, who, besides being tired of 
the struggl , hid throughout the contest sympa¬ 
thised with the Amene-ui colonists, whose cause, 
originally good, had had its mlsnts kept before the 
public mind by tho eloquence of Chatham, Fox, 
and Burke, three -of the greatest orators of ,aR 
time 

Meanwhile, the British rule in India was 0ens»- 
lidated, anil this was effected in no imigtafioaftt 
degree under the governor-generalship (rfwsmn 
Hastings, a most awe but somewhat unscrupulous 
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man Hi* trial far misrule and oppression, famous 
for the eloquent accusation* of Burke and Sheridan, 
began in 1786, and was protracted for tune year* 
Wars •with Hydcr All and hi* son TippoO Siub were 
ended by the storming of Senngapatam in 1709 
The after swell of tho French revolution broke 
over all the continent of Europe in wave after 
wave of war The aversion of Britain to the 
insane democracy of b raw c was not concealed, 
and in 1703, a few days after the execution of 
their king, the Fnnch dec land war against 
Britain In the confusid wirfaie that followul, 
the English, under Lord llowt, in 1794, debated 
the French fleet in tin Channel, under Sir John 
Jervis they defeated lh< Spuush lint off Cane St 
Viucont in 1747 , and dso 111 that yen, under Lord 
Duncan, they d« hated the Dutch nil Carnpudown , 
and in 1798 Nilson was vietormus on tin Nile ovir 
the French fled that h.ul ronviyid Na|sihnn 
Bonaparte and his tumps to i gypt In 1801, he 
bombarded Copenhigen, and pul tally de*tro>ed 
the Danish fleet, iuid tin femes unite i Sir 1! ilph 
Aburcromhy— who was lnort.dly w minded -gmud 
the victory of Alexandm ovu the troops which 
Napoleon had left in Egypt to nn mu the powir 
of Britain 111 the Last On 25th Much 1802 the 
treaty of jkiui of Amiens w is tugne d, but within 
tiyeai, hostilltuH vine mnwid In ISO I, Jf mom 
was occupied by the 1'ieinh OnOitobil 21, 1801, 
Nelson lost lus hit, and gauud hts gu itu-t vn tory 
of Trafalgar out the Ft mill mil Spanish fleets 
N ipolcon’s splindul uitoiy of Austiiht/ our the 
Austiun* and Russian! Diumbor 1801 w is Mir 
lived only a fiw woks by the pie it stitinnm 
Pitt, wlio-e bie> iking lu ut md < onstitution could 
not hast un the slunk of this list dih ippointnn nt 
Napoleon's lb rim duru of 1800, uni his Mil in 
deciec ot 1807, d<i 1 inu« tin British dominions m 
a state of blockade on jnnpost to disttos British 
commerio, win not suppottid hi asutlnient net 
to carry them into ixuutiou by < iptumig u« Is 
tiading with Biitnin , but tin V did no un onsidt r 
able dunuigi hi 1808 Sit Aithut Wtlhsht Undid 
in i'intug il, and di ti ited tin I’muli at \ lint ira , 
but the advuitigi ul this vieloiy w is thrown iw iv 
hi the Contention of ( uitia The utnut, four 
month* aftoi, to Corunna of tin English 11 my 
under Sir John Moon, limn on twin lining odds, 
and its sate einbaik ition in laiuiuy ISO'), utir 
the repulse of M.ushil Soult, has suuiid a npu 
tation tot the able mil eti*tmgundi<il gtuiral who 
fell then hardly uitinor to tint ot those who hnu 
died in the nionn nt ot tntoiy In Apnl of th it 
year Sir Arthur Wellesley' returned to tin com 
mand m tin Pemnsiiln and aftir conquering at 
Talavera on the 8th of lulv wo 11 mg out tin powers 
of the asmiling Fit nch behind thr litns ot Torus 
Vodra* duung the last months of 1810 and eon 
quermg at Fuentts do O 11010 111 1 SI 1 at Salaiinine 1 
111 1812, at Vitton 1 in 181 t (is Lind Wellington) 
and in other battles ami siogt s, he droi 0 tin 
French out of the peninsula. The struggle was 
terminated on the eventful held of Waterloo (q a ), 
18th June 1815. j 

On tho 1st of January 1801, Ireland was united 
to Great Britain, ami its separate legislation was 
abolished. During this rt ign mauv Scotchmen had 
forced their way to the hrst place’s m tho state all 
the Jacobite feelings had died out, and the Union 
had become not a legislative one merely, but a 
union of society, literature, thought, and enterprise 
The most original and vigorous thought of this 
period found its expression ui poetry, and among its 
great poets, the most noteworthy are Byron, Cole 
mlge, Wordsworth, and Walter Scott, the last of 
whom i* also at the head of all the writers of prone- 


fiction. In sjfita of the depressing effects of war, 
commerce greatly Increased Airing the 60 yean of 
this reign, and the revenue, which at the beginning 
of it was under nine millions, had, during the 
years of the French war, been increased more than 
si \ enfold, thus shewing, though by an undesirable 
method, the vast increase of the resources of the 
country Chemistry and the steam-engine were 
beginning to alter the face of society Among 
legislative lcfonns, the most conspicuous was the 
abolition of the punishment of death for minor 
crimes, and generally the statute book, which had 
greatly increased, became moic and more favourable 
to nolle ulual liberty 

GEORGE IV became king of Great Britain on 
lus fithtrs death He had bten virtual soveieign 
during the long pi nod of hm fathei’s last insanity, 
as l’lime Regent Hi w is born on 12th August 
17l>2, and died on the 20th June 18.10 That he 
should hive Innl so long os 07 years is not the 
hast notable <mumstinn lonnuted with a life 
that ha* supplied a* mm lianiitiind for scandal as 
inv in English history G had e ousiderublc Intel- 
It < tn il iluJity and add re «*, eould tell stone's well, 
and enjoy cie'ry diy without thinking of tho next 
Hi* pitsonil nttriction*, and hi* position together, 
lid in my 111 hi* life turn to st\h him not without 
sinunty, ‘tilt fust g< leui in of Europe,’ but 
the ditiy of king wo 1 ip, mil the giowth of 
morihty, line not alb .'id that to continue to be 
the opinion of hi* countrynu u Hi* fi ulties, and 
tlio*e ot his royal numaakc*, hive been merci- 
lissly 1 xpoaed by Thaekiiay in Ins‘Four Georges’ 
(18(d) ('ntoitunately tor their nuniorv, no man 
ot Jli itkuiy’s ilnhtie* has set luinstlf to look 
for tin ir \utiles and then good iletds to England 

wliieh weie not few -and tor whieh they nave 
in mil tin guetitenle of patriots, not mere blind 
woishijiper* «*f m\ ilty 

ihe inirlngi oi George IV we* spfeixlly unfor 
tun-'te He entire el into it on 8th April 1794, 
with lu* (ou*m ( online Ymelu Fli/abeth, second 
el night 1 r ol the Duke ot luunswiek, under the 
presMiie ot eh let, and of hi* father, and their eon- 
jugil luppim ** it it evil existed, did not last many 
week* Tin Prunes* (hulotte Augusta was bom 
of the marmge on 7th Januuy 1796, and shortly 
alter lier parents sepal ate d, having eea*eei to speak 
to rub other months before See Cahoij.nk. The 
Princes* ChailotUi lead married Fiince I^opold, 
now (1802) king of Belgium, and she died in 
ilnldhid on 6th November 1617, greatly to the 
grief of the whole nation 

Hoy il visit* to Scotland and Irelnud, the aid 
Tendered to the Greeks by the Bntish fleet in the 
battle of Naiarum (1S27), which secured the inde¬ 
pendence of Greece, anil the passing (1829) of the 
Roman Catholic Relief BUI (11 v ) (so odious to his 
f ether), are tho most notable incidents of this 
king’s ieign lie was succeeded by hu brother 
Willi mi, Duke of Clarence, who had entered the 
navy in his youth 

GEORGE (the Bearded), Duke of Saxony, eldest 
son of Albert (the Brave), the founds* of the Ducal 
or Albcrtunan Saxon line, was born m 1471. He 
caily exhibited a strong desire for the acquifdfdoft 
of religions knowledge, and ui 1484 was sent to 
Meissen to pursue his studies, with a view to Ida 
t ntiring the church. On the death of hi* father in 
1500, G succeeded to the whole dukedom, consist¬ 
ing of the half of Thunngia and Meissen, with the 
exception of the lately ioquired country of FVieslaad, 
which fell to his younger brother Henry; who,how- 
ever, soon after exohanged it with G for Freiberg 
and Wolkenstonu Though G and Wilham, Duke ol 
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Lower Bavam, wore the two pillars of Catholicalta opinion of the Roman Catholic Bithop MUner 
in Oermany, yet the former aid not appear to he The truth is, that whatever mi to he wud of the 
much displeased with thp proceedings of Luther early accounts of the martyrdom of G, ■ the fact 
previous to the Leipsic controversy, on tbo con- of jiis being honoured as a martyr hy the Oaibplw 
trary, they were at one m regard to the many ohun.li of churches be mg dedicated to him. and of 
abuses which liad crept into the churih, but G 1 the IfpHcsjNmt being called ‘St George's Arm,’ it 
wished to reined} them through papal edicts or the trued by l’upebroch, by Milner, iud by other 
deOiSiWiB of a geneial t ouut d The dl fuduig Ik tween wutu-s to so e ulv a date, and hi ought so imme- 
G AdLntlu-r communed during*!I k Leipsn con diit.J\ into coutlet with the turns el the angry 
troversy, and arose from a miMippiihensuni of eontbits innhuli Goingt nt (’ippudni ia figured Man 
Luthers doctrine of jint dilation Is l.uth, unices i Vrian li win, tint it Mould be pist as icttsonable 
hardy mcriasetl m sticngtb in one who w is «o ! to Inline tint tin ( itImlu.s of lingl Old at Rib 
remarkable fin ol-binuy ispunelh vs it ms mu I pi.sent di\ Mould uupt Lord (liorto Gordon oh 
fully fostend by .lolin i eL mil otlin oi 1 others | a ( itboln nut is lo supjtosi that the Catholics 
enemies \ ct vlim tin imjnna m mi d likeh | ol tin I it yvluh the tomb ol \thanuuus was 
to vuilito his sifi loiuliut j_i\m to Luthi i <• , h udly (loud upon lus honmiud riles -Mould 
strongly protcsti.il lo oust Mieh i bn uh of good I uupt is i sound limit m his ciin 1 and lmsoru 
faith The 1 iti i yi vie id Ins nignwiii nnlutUrul j pulou- pi rn rwtoi huh id it i mint hi doubted 
by i snmsMim nt done ste mlimitns lust lus i tint tie st (> ot tie I isluii l litm.li is a real 
info died, thou ill lus ihdilitn in .inns ion, uel piisoni"i mil ot in t nlei d iti thin litoigt nt 
thus bis blot hi i, lb in V ot lulling bn inidlnu |( i]>peloni—ui\ pud ilili id tie illti to M lie ll 
apparent Ucnir mis ,i /t dons 1‘mtc st mt, ,uel tin si e ts thou lioHmum t ito iiienlum The 
Mich Mas (i s antipathy ti huio' slum did hy ole h end ot lus ion lie I with tie Ihiguil uose most 
of t)iat li tigiou, tli it lu ilti iiijiteil tn bn ik tie prnhuhlv out oi i lyudmlii d m illi one il it pi tacit 
liue ot sin i csseui, hut d d not hu long i non h to t item ot In, i mill st u 1 h t In p e, hi pi isu utm An 

ii'nimpbsb lus pup, si IL de 1 in 1 > .0, and m is ui tin. lie e nt h i in’ Mt (! ippi us as a hoMipi, 

sueiceded by Hum , In u is inly i, 'mini h me id tie pit ioiis of 

liBOKllll, i disful of tbi < ipi t i 1 <iiy is G» mililiiy pi .In* nun I’mlti Huh title lu vva# 
separatee! fi..ni tint ot /n<ll< el un on tin mi t 1 honom.d m Inno is . ulv as tin titli i , but tj 

by the (.aunt/ nj \ , It imitous 10 JJ <p, ,re ! " 1K 1,14 1111411 1,11 Un tin etns who iibohIioiI 

miles and ibiu t Ju onu mb u tints It j>\iluvhlt | 41,111 1,11 '*si d tie e i oi Vnteeb l * Iiih mti*r 
ellU'tly tor it pi-lmigi ol its tiniini I >n its 11 -u*n utuired to lump. Loin tie Holy Mar, 
U'ist is tin pniL ot Mo - 1 1 1 .1 .tbit til. Iiligim limn ui p ml to Inin real In d it« 

, , . „ , , lull ih yiloiiim nt II' yi is i luti d is tie pation 

MOIIGL ,1 ml . dh,I dsn I Lu e on j mil ol 11, I ’ i ... i ,uel also of England 

tmesoue sin,t ot w tu omukild. lo, Is t nm u t , ,, st ,,,1 ,»» ),„ fust, was 

pan,ft/ an, lor tie le uit. ot He .. n,,y m. , „ ,, , , , M U( ))t , , „ i,„,„ d J. dnnl In ISM, 

Us slimes bos u, he st it, ot Am \..,k, u« 1L vw , Illilllt Hu i.itio,, ol He Oulu ol the Gaitm 
measure s df.mbs I,y , It .1, > In. e • Hs w .1. n , | , U s ,, l HI end mu un . He Itnfmnntion, 

mto Like ( Inn,pi un In, to,,,,mg i put or tie U)l „ MlIlllI , 1( H till po,.,,! oh minitumd 
pand s-vsttm ot Hit M Lusnnu It is, m onu 11 

places, 400 it < t i j) H jm> • sis si him In 1 «>11 < 1 1 * lfHU 1, I»\ mi oi \'lnt* miih i iul 

mUiest in (<nmi uiu ) with tin. .Noitli \nui < unv us * 1 '** M, * ,n to s<11 ^ Nn«*Jis tht ck»s< 

iK-twocu Engl mil mil I mm I" 4 s4 .'"o, , u , non, is ilem, mu tie limrmi 

t ^ r , , . I*\ « 1 U V I M 11 II IKI HI till I It II 111(1 Him* fjiu lit 

GLORtG Mh.m.of th, lWnei.li- s W,o„..| ' ((litM , l( ,,, „ „ ... (lu , >nl | ,H „ 

fortilud, and ton.i tie l’„m ip il <1. p U He no >> , ..1, , , .. it, Untie y ts m ill. 

for m&ll “> r V PUriMMi S * ill I 11* -Illlt'l < «l l t H l I' I n . , n........ I tot ill. , ..... ..1 S/i.llunJ 


for nidify pur, 
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of itsI own II mu "hell lu. ilug lull on ol , )n p, lui ,j n ll( , (S „ (t VM “Uiafc 

considerable ,ti i oglh ,, ,, u, „ ( ,f ay 1, if. . lit , loieleimi m nation they 

GKOHGL, M| i sullt yuei ti 1 both 111 tin 1 n (>1 , Hi it hi lu ol om put,li, lull i Mpili ot 

Laste.ru and \\i“tm eloir.his l.ild m ( ]« *1 |)e n.msol Suiit<io '< liii.,ho1h. bifme and 

a cm ration .is the pit ion ot ( hu iby, and nlojit, il I |„ | 1N upon p ui II tli it y t lu b, si n m myemindid 
as the tutelui n mt of I ngluel His mig.n in , , ,|,(|, j„ Hi it lull, ■- doon to hym .lull not )« 
extremely ohsetm , and tin y, ry oldiet ai i mints )MlU , t() p„ ( m | ( , (ll the cross, that lie 

of him wlmh aie 1 xtaut , onmii i sti ui ;c mu iy , I.. L> Hi \„dtlut non e e my do 1 m n Hie same 

tore ot hish.ry net legnel Hi is liouomul loth t( ,p, u <r ,„„ ,,t st turn i, notw/tli"* ntdw g if 

m the East and tin We t ts i unitvi, oul tin j l( |„ p lls ,, mf> upon ptjie m ehth’ \ mini u 
Greck.aetsothHtnirtyrdi.ii tix the ,1 it. ol hi 1 .linaie i was i l„pt. d by Iliniy \ 1m thu 
el^ath as the perucution unihr Iho.letian, but , „ w , „„„ n ( „j Jin u ny in line 
these acts are, by the. <o„fiss,on .y.n of lumiin, ( LoR ( r j lu He bulge ot the Gnu, of the, 

Catholic higiolouHti, unitouht dly «jnr..n <>n f 4 lrtL1 N , .. tie I, m, of Si, t.eoige on 

theother h uKkit ■s-'V-crt, d (Kit Gibbon s Un , | llJlslW L peiiiig He fill,,,/ e],„>o„, v Inch Lea 

and Fall T u JJf) tint tlif < uioiiuuitiou of (* ih j f f , A , rtfPll ,,t 

one of the many irn»M ^hi«h lhot< fttant hj-iton ma ‘ * , w . . .. . . . , . . 

freely impute to the Rom in < aluidai, and that th. ( < s < 1 * [ " t, ‘; 

George! whom thus reput.,1 a smut end martyr l. th« -...tl. portion o th it «r„ ed tie Ath ntw 
» no other than the turbulent and unscrupulous wind, sepan.L s 1., 1 mil liom tie 1 mt.d Kingdom 
Anau partisan, George ot t'appadocu, whom his ^ '^ceding tirnn IW , “ W \ 

folloivers revered as a eumt, and impos.d *»«>•!« tl " 1 “ r » ' 'J* 

as such upon the creilubtv of their Catholic c>. 1 . -“I •* f "uUi f , -o f.«m ht toil Hsttd 
cemntrymec It must be confess-d, however, that V \' vforei vvs.u'.i fom its south. r„ lijpit At ito 
the best modern authentic*, Cithohc and Pro- northern . xtnmity ,t is 01 mil, , in width, and «t 

testont, agree in aelnuttoig^io great improbability ^ 4t ** 4 ™' 

Ot this allegation. Hcylui is of one uiW m from north cast to south w-st, is about 100 mO*.,, 

this matter With the Jesuit Papcbroch, and Dean GEORGETOWN, a uty and port of entry of 
Milm.n adopts the argumeuts, and agrees in the North Amenaa, in the state of Maryland, is situated 
wu p ' ijoa* 
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on a range of bills, the highest of which ane 
denominated, the JlmghU, on the left hank of the 
Potomac, two miles north-west of Washington (q v) 
Prom the Heights, which are occupied by elegant 
villas, a magnificent view of the cities of G , Washing 
ton, and of the surrounding country is obtained G 
is quiet and antiquated, and h is a reputation for its 
literary advantages and for its refined society It- 
principal institutions are tin Georgetown Colligi, 
under the management of tin Jisuits, ami tin 
convent of Visitation N mis —alt ti lied to whnh i< 
aq academy for females with ibout 100 pupils H<n 
the Alexandria luaiuli of tin Clusijaake and Ohio 
Canal is Carried arross Ihc I'otonno l>y nu mi ul 
an enormous vudmt 144b fut long, mil 1(> lu t 
above the ordin ir> J< vtl of the w tti i Ah it 11 tin 
only port in tin ditto t ol ( oluiuln i, and situitul 
at th* hi id of the nnigdum of tlje I’otninu, 
125 miks from its liiouUi its torngii uminum uni 
coasting tiailo ,uo jmjiiirt mt It Snips 50 lmlli 
in ojifi ition to supply its ti idi in llour It n 
one of tlio gii iti-I in ul, its in tin I mhd SI ih 
for slud and Innings, ot wlmli list (pi intitir i 
arc eaught in tin Potoiim and bnuight Inn tot 
barrelling Pop J S id, *, f Ki, 1811, 10,00(1 

GEORGETOWN (Dutili, Mr/, tin cipifil 
of lintjsh Giiiuiu, is itu illil it tin month, 
and on the right m i i liin shon, ol tin nwi 
llemuira, m hit 0 Id JO" N , uni Ion" 5N IP 
30" tV ft is hmdsoimlv limit, mil umsists ot 
spaaous, chan stmts, mfiisi i tmg it light in di s, j 
and t-ornposid of in it woodin h,at-,i" which in j 
lamed time or loin lul ilion tin giouiiil, m nidi i J 
to uiiml tin (limp, Iiim opm nimdihs m fund,] 
awl ire ini bosom d in Ims, >1 w bull tin ■ iblng, 
palm, the i mo unit and the oi mgi tru ue tin 
clutf Most ot tin htnili an tii'usul bs i m ils, 
coiTimunu iting with i uhotlui mil with lie n\ii 
Of tin jiubbi l,ili li 1 in r t tin town bill, in ih.mt 
Strmtuii, with uuibli pmd gdluus listin' in 
cast lion lolninns tin Ipiunpil iitlndiil, iml 
the Colomil llmpitil, m the piunipil 'lime u 
also a imi nu is hospit 1 1, nunuioiii i hint Ins 'mil 
Hi liools, mtioHOum il ml hot inn il sointns, b u 
racks, thentii s mil i lnukitpliu Miriimiuhd bv 
eligmt and will slmkid shop!- G owing to tin 
low mil sw impv i li ir h li l ol the ilistin L in whnh 
it stand I, is unhi iltli> Villon ami inti limtti lit 
finra diftiilion, rljionttn mil dropsy ire hs il 
iliseisos Tin iliut < \ports ot ti u, sug h, iothi, J 
and rum md m 185 ( its ti ub onplnjid VM 
\ 0 HBila ot 101,7bl tons Pop 1871, ‘JI, >08 of whnh 
about 20 000 win mgroes mil pi oplc ol i obmi 

GKO’RGI V, Gtll ol, in irin ol tin Ninth 
PftOifli Oci in, betwiin \ uhohmis Isl md uni 
the tuniulind of Butish C'olnmbu It mi ins JO 
luiles ill width is 100 null ill length, limits 
Praam Rnei (ij i 1, and loinnuinu ites with tin 
ojien ocean b> ( t 'ueen Chulntti's Sound m tin 
ninth, mid by the Strait ol I in i in the south It- 
southerly entrain e is about hi ‘I'**' Ji and Lm_ 
124’W 

GEORGIA, an Atlantic state ot the Aim rum 
Union, and one ot the Id original st iti s, t \tcnds m 
lat from 30" 21' to 33 N , and in long lrom SO 0 48' 
to 85° 40' W It is bournli d on the N and J, E b> 
the states of Tennessee, North Camhua, imd South 
Carolina, on tho W bv A1 ibam l, and on the S by 
Florida. Its extreme length, tioiu noith to south, 
is 320 milCs, and its greatest liroaiRb, from east 
to west, is 254 indue Its area is 58,000 square 
miles, Mid its population m 1800 was 1,082,797 
The population in 1859 was 1,014,418, of which 
the whites numbered 571 534, the slaves, 439,592 j 
Mid the free-coloured, 3292. In 1859, the state of j 
70 # * 


G hod a representative population of 778,054, and 
was entitled to 8 members in the national house 
of representatives, and to 10 electoral votes for 
president of tho United States G presents every 
luncty of surface, rising tram low alluvial lauds 
and swamps along the shore through an undulating 
and rough hilly fountry to the Blue Ridge Moun¬ 
tains, m tlic north and north west of the state 
The linif livers arc the Savannah, which fidnis 
tin north-oast boundary of tho state, and tho 
( hattahooehi c, which forms a great jtortioil of 
iti Bniith v i it boiuulaii The course of all tho 
import mt mire is toward tin south aud south 
last Onlv ibout a fifth of the entire area of the 
-.Mi i> umli i i idtuation , but owing to tbc dlii;r- 
Mty ol ibm ilo md -md, the jirmlui turns are wonder¬ 
ful in tli ii i.-uuty flu lslmil-. that frmgo the 
i mst iicUrtili lniottmi ot a supcnoi quality thu 
bottom liiuls of tin gii it mire pioduce nco, 
uittim, ImLiui nun, ami mu; u , Hirthcr west arc 
t 1 ii ‘ pfliu barium,’ i Ju ddi tor their tinrbei, and 
i i ily i ultn ibli , tlu 11 nti d lignin conmsts of a 
Jo iiny soil, om i productn i, but now unpoierwhed , 
md tin mn tli, tlin I luiohu imuitry t out tins lquds 
wliuli, dlhoiu.li long "oikiil bj tin Indians stdl 
1 'ioilnci lioin >0 to 7f> bu lul-. id m un t> fhc acre 
(.old, though not now -.ought tor, wre once found 
lion in sum ijumtiti , silui, coppu, iron, load 
niaiblo, md pit nous ’ouis also oicui In 181S, 
G h ol upw mil ot 1 ity bin i of i olwiy, whose 
("til h ngtli n n Ii* cl to mm ti thin 1200 miles 
'Jin publn ill Id of ( -to b. ji ml m lustdments 
at ,t i tul pi i loils—t l ii * 1111 1 << I m (htobir 1860 to 
1,1707 >0 doll u<, tin mtiint ot whnh was 
1M 771 dull us 11 vai J bo bduuti in tho 
tn inn v, Oetobii l Mil), ii I in the piymcnt fif all 
t \pi lea 1 , amounted to J7l.SJli dollire Tho \aluo 
ol tin ivpoits in IS',7 w is 10,857 bit doll ire, and 
ot tli iiiipoits m tlu Sinn var 770OOO doll trs, 
(. isilmdid into 11J Btdis, 1 ipitd, Milledge-villc 
t. w 1 , tin 1 iti st colonist l ot the original states, 
tlu toil si tth is I uuLing itCluirh iton in January 
17' I 

111 OIK,1A, tin 11 mu funnily applied in l 
gi in 1 d inainist to tin it gum now idlliil Russian 
1 1 111 nil 1 st l (s,i || VS SI V l \slO which ioims 
Un lstlinms umnuting l.iuojii with 'j urkey m 
Vsii md i< bouiidid be tin Caiuasian mountains 
on tlu 11 mtli and bv tin Vrinemm mountains on 
the south The Peibitu nimi is Gurjcstan, the 
Uiissiin Oiusi 1 and the uatni, Ibena, tbo name 
ot G nrosi eitln l ftom the niuncrous kings Called 
Gunge tint rubd imi tlu iimntri, or from the 
p ition s uni lu tug 1st to mg, 

I he iailv lustoiy of tbo Guugians, who trace 
thur origin to Thargnmos 1 great grandson of 
Jiplut is w-iappeil m fablt Mtskhothos, who is said 
to line built Mtaktthi, the ancient i apitid of the 
1 mint 11 the rums of wluch are still visible nem- 
i illis, pi i\ .1 1 prominent p 11 1 111 it They appear, 
bowi\ir, 111 Hitlimtic lustoij in the tune of Alex- 
mdti tin Great, to whom they submitted After 
tin death ot Alexander, in the yt ir 321 n a, they 
wiie ih In 1 red from .1 foreign yoke by Pharnawas, 
ami united in one kingdom With Pharnawas 
Ih gins the series of the Mephb or kings of G, who, 
under » vnnetj of dynasties, ruled the country almost 
without mtii motion for mine than 2000 year* 
}’■> the end of the 4th c, Cluistianity had dimmed 
its. It throughout the countrj and through it G 
b, tame connected with the Eastern empire, with 
wluch it joined in refilling the attacks of the 
Nossanides After the empire- of the Sassanides had 
been destroyed by the Arabs, tbe latter earned their 
conquests into G„ which now became a province of 
the Arabian C ablate. Toward the end of the 
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9th c, during the decline of the Arabian Cakfate, 
the Georgians recovered their independence for a 
short penod, but it was only to become tributary 
m the 10th c. to those dynastiee which, in Persia, 
took the place of tho Califs. Toward the end of 
the 10th c., they again achieved mdojicndence, and 
inaugurated the most bnlhaut era m Georgian 
history, for from this puiod to .the 13th c when 
they were coiiquorcd by the Mongols, G was 
governed by a senes of able sovereigns, who 
increased its extent, repulsed its ononues, and 
raised it to great prospi ritj Tow ini tho t ml of 
the 14th o the eonntiy ft 11 into the hands of 
Tiramir, mho, however, w is dmtu freon it m 
the beginning of the following teuton b\ Giome 
VII Alexander 1, tho aumssoi ol Ge oigi All, 
committeel the fatal error of die idlin' the kingdom 
between his tinea sons I n U of tin at sfitis 
waa again divided, ind it out tune ilillertnr 
pimccs reigned in Georgia, 'lbo general lustoiy 
of G now divides intei two pirtt tbit ol the 
e'astcm states, K ertbii mil K it lit tli, uid th it of 
the western stnte s, ini hiding Tim nth, Mingle hi, 
and Guna. fmni tin lbth to the 1 stlt t , the 
eastern states lmd been lienily oj>j»te «snl by Hi i i,a, 
anti m 17*1') < lit gory \ t, dttt in tny ittnupf' lo 
establish thin nub jamb ntt iiaigmd tho atilt a 
m iivour of I’nil I nipt roi ol Kuxmi, uni m 1802 
tho Imjieror Ah x iruh r prod mm d tli tiinfoiy a 
Russiui jnoeimt Ol tin lime itites ioiinmg 
Western G Gum fill into tin h mda ol l!us*ii m 
1801, and foim illy sum mh inf iG< It t i tli it i input 
by the tri ety ol 1S10 Mm,re In wm yiitudly 
mltled to Kiisau m ISO I, iml tli st >Le of limn tit 
toward tho t lose of tin iMb initiiiy 'lliua the 
whot#e>f U lua littn binuglit limb l tin dornini m 
of llussi v, and Ji is hta n mult d, don w itli the otlit i 
Transeaut aaian posaeaamna m tli it eonntiy, into a 
general govornnu nt, tin In id ol edmh unih i in loa 
own jieraoii tin imbtaiy end t .i d juiwe m, ui l < v< i 
cises military mipnimuy our tin wlmh ol tin 
Caucuus l-’oi the t bun to of tin lountiy ot <1 , 
and for its capabilities, hi t ij v' at yi t Asia 

The (Jcoignm art om of t.i it nmmiona uroiip 
of nations or tills x tint inhibit the Cun niix ) i 
wbn h DrL ith im b is pm n tin n mn of JUnae mi ms 
(see Celt eat'liny n> idibrattd for tbui 
beauty, uuluiubithe Molnmim tl m mlt, tin wlnlt 
slaves of Wt di ni Asn mtl of I s ypt win nio-itlj 
drawn fiom inning tin in iml the < in i .ms 
Though endowed by niltitt with on id I uo I as 
than physic d adv uitaires the long r mint o) oj pn« 
rnoo to whltU tiny' li.no lain Mbpetnl lies bid 
its cfleet both upon tin n inttlligune uni tin ir 
morality Dt spite tin loll" xupri ina'> iml ■ iml 
tyranny of their Molnmnn dan eontpieioi , tin v 
have, as ,v nation, remained tiithful to the Llnistian 
rcbgiou, m eorthng to thi dm times of the (,ieik 
ohnrch. In Guna leoye. eer, m *rly half the mhi 
Intents have goof over to the lui.'on of lalam 
Tho conebtitm ot the peoph, although somrwhet 
ameliorated undo Russian ruh, is on tin whole 
deplorable. 

The language of iht Georgians is Laiih, but 
regular ana forcible ft hiB a ptrnlxu strut lure, 
and Dr Latham considers it as basing nearer 
affinities ifr ith the Tilntan anti other monosyllibn 
tongues, than with the Atyatt The literature, 
which is not altogether unimportant, liegimt with 
the mtroeluction of Christianity into the country, 
and consists chiefly of ecclesiastic al w ratings, trans 
lotions of the Bible, the fathers, Plato, An*totle, and 
their commentators Profane literature flourished 
chiefly in the 17th c., and consists mainly of poetry 
and chronicles, particularly of an ecclesiastical 
character A few heroic poems may Ife traced 


! hack to the tuuo of Queen Tltamar (1184—1206). 

: Scientific works aro few in number, and with the 
exception of a few historical works, are of no 
importance Recently, however, a gmter seal in 
the cultivation of tho sciences has begun to shew 
1 itself among the Georgians, and under the Russian 

f tovernmout the system of education and instruction 
ms progressed considerably On the other band, 
it must In rtguded ns a circumstance unfavour* 
able to tho nuiitil rultiire of tho country, that, 
in 1807 the anlmcj, and siientibe Works of G 
yyoie tonviyid to St IVtoialmig The person most 
thmonglily totiMisanl yvatli tin 1 irigiuigi', literature, 
,iud lustoiy ot (1 is Bioasit Resides the transla¬ 
tion of i timigivn ihronnle In Ins published, 
luioiio ot Ini yyoika tin Ht minis th la Langur 
Hun ait mn (I’m ia IS (7) (lu Jla/ipint nur uw Voyage 
A 11 liiolotfitpir thins In (Inatin rt thins VAt ml me, 

< umtf ,u 1817 1848 \ Pet. mburg, 1850- 1851), 
J/ffiiloni th b (itnit/n m Gtoiguii and French, 

and A lithiums i ' I thnn ism nmits A I’J/tslotrt dt Ul 
l t'roi i/tr (l’di ral nil g 1851) 

G1 OUCI V 1IAHK Nt Ptnoksiva 
GLOUG sWALRU a am ill tow non the northern 
boiihi ot liolumii 01 noli a north of Plague It 
ina i mini i il -pring iml Home nmniifactmos of 
bin n Pop 5ltl(i 

G LO'l J 1 1 THIS i p mil ol fuBMl eihimanos, 
p.. nb n to tin Oobtn pi i mil Tin sin 11 m horny 
p<ii n brmd mil tmm iti d m hold, and pointed 
In bind, with the litiial wings xfimtir than tho 
Midi iMiim pic nm ns tioin tin Oxlmel clay are 
ii in ol. ibly linwiyid, (ill Mu wing tin muscular 

mouth the luma of the mum, uni the uik-big 
1 lu ink h.ta bi'ii in tdi into Si pm Some of tlie 
mh lugs [min llu I'l.M m m uly a foot long, 
iml in myiatid with i brilb mt nni units luyu 
I pw lids of a do/c n hj it < ii a bay c 1« i n tound 
GLIM i town ol G'irmiiiy thi' chief place in 
i 1 In sin ill pi intip ibt y of Jo uia is pl< as mil v mtu ited 
nil tin right bnh ot tin Wild' Lister, If index 
aolllll until m ( of blip l( It IX ll llldsollll ]y 
built, yyitli bio id md icuilii stmts, uni Ins six 
piiii.j i nstlc, t Inn town ball, md sc Vir,d 
ic Ii ic.ic m I i dm ill m d institutions 'Jimp me 
i \(i iim i iminiif ii ton c ot wnnlli n and cotton goods, 
do m lme miking, md iminuf,« liucx of senp, 
lIoi c, 1' clh i lut'i lobcfco, w ixclotji, ironware, 
tilom win, iml pore i lun In 18">(l, ifl‘25 looms 
yycic employed here in the plod 111 tel ill ot Woolltu 
( nod , yilneli are exported to various partH ol tho 
woi M to flu y,dm of about (,150,000 annually 
Pop 12,00(1 

Cf lit 1 ! K, m am n nt eouiinueml town in tho 
smith ol lttly, 'hut toyvn ol the di trie t of tho 
suite mum, m tin piny me e of I'llibriii Ultra I, 

I eierii]iii s i In mliliil mil feitile situ dion on the 
upper slopes ot tin Apt mum a, nt dmnt four 
• mills (h .men lrom the lunuii Su Do the 
l ele xtrue ti> >n id tin im ie nt toyyn ol Join by the 
( S„ ucus m tin 12th r , tin inhibit ants, out of the 
luma id then home s, e omdi in t< el i in w settlement 
about foul miles fiom the site of Loeu, on the sea 
shore, mil e ilh d it s,mt i ( in tee, which has smoo 
Iseonu (bran Tina town has Mifbiid severely 
from rrpeaird e uthcpiike a in om' of which, ill 
17M both the ' ithedi d and tin i ituli I, a fortress 
at great strength were rt'Jitcul to rums Jja a 
miglilsnnuig plain are seoi nuns sup(iose>d to 
oe eupy tin ait.' of fxmri Lju/e pliyrn, ati important 
uty of Magna Grteia, ulcbrateel by I’lneiar ia 
nioic than ono of his exits Coins bearing the 
fpigraph of Loeri have beep found iu tho vicinity 
of the rums, md together with the Greek char¬ 
acter borne by the ruined edifices, seem to support 


i 
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this supposition. The modern 0 is well-trailt, 
and owe* it* commercial prosperity to it* Bilk 
factories and its trade m wine, a sweet white 
kind of which, known as ‘11 f>r<co di Gterace, 1 is 
dear rvodly hr id m high repute Pop 5900 

CIERA'NIL'M, a genus of exogenous plants, thr 
type of the natural order (liiamut >«, the limits of 
which correspond with those of the Limuean genus 



ft P< ianMmi h l’i 1 n on um 
r, lli ih Lobe it It'difH'iim lm>i iluiutnu) 


Tins (ml) i i mil mis it li ast lOi) ku v n pi i s, mu 
ill k< pi ill\ ill lulniti 1 um tin \nnl I uni putuu 
1 lll\ obimil I 111 ' it till ( l])( 111 r I no I I | II| II ot M 111! ll 
eountil mo t ol till In i ll 1 ot til 1 p I I mis /' 1,11 
r/ninirm an mtiM i i i • mis di tin oislud li> in 
irn gular imolli md hi i in 1 1 u ill lnm tnln jiiiuiino 
down 1 hi Mom ii Mill M tn\ pi in 11 ]’ hu 
tluntnm uni in ml tun bllimt md \ null? pm 
dur id bi iidtnuluni n loin un in ,um Inn n 
and Moim id tin m u tiiiimil m icl'i i muiIom 
'Ihe mini > i r i iium is still \> i \ m <pu it K ,imi 1 
I h< in Tin In it ish Id inuiiit, i Ui tin hui spun 
<bf (i'i iniii'iu mil film ol / mho H '1 !» 1 1 moil 
•Soil it of tin In in loiimiuli Mi' Is in In Ills Hid 
emit Its Mdh bill ill llilMl 1 ol 111 I M lull ) Ui,l till l 
hi iiitmil ilomis, md Hi muni ' flu I in si mni 
lili ids of guiles md me uli w* s mil ncins of 
(It i itniHitt m olh n inltivitid in Moim i ■ mliii- 
The nauu (Ittitiiit, 11 (lli ii muni i iinn), tin 
populii hiigii-Ji ivmu ( ii’in s I til mil Un t.ein m 
iVniJniwW, dl lilu hi fin lx dud find I In 
Oi'itaut,’i,t m in in i dl\ i li ir n li i isid h\ i tii 
ginn main lull i dnmin dill ntlnis a pli i 
autly mom dic iiu^iisnnu Mm 11 vnm i ihln httul 
fragiamc 'I lie SriNMM Inimnn or llui 
liOBthr (<ii initiiiiii Ih'tfi mi mm i loiimion mid 
m But un with a ilil'uso li dnt du i'U un uk d 

leaies, and sui ill flom is liixliuiutd miiln m i’\ 
j ns an antritugint mid m urpluitn ioiuphunt 9 (• 
tiiaeii/atum, a Ninth Imniuii ']uin, with Mowers 
j of (onsidaahle Ixunti is tin in. d iduilik nndi 
1 cin.vl plant ot the ordei Its loot, i illul kiln 
Root m Annrici is ntiuiuli i>tnm,iid, mil 
abounds in tuium it i, mid loi guglix uid as i 
medicine in various disc isos 

A few Ga aiiuinu produce eililil • tuhtrs those 
of Geranw.m tubmanM me e den in tin south of 
Europe, those of G pan i flora in in \ tn Ihenie n s 
Land, w herti they are Lnuwn as AVdii e Cart ol and 
those of Pdanjoiiwm Irate at the Capo of Good 
Hope The leaves of Pelargonium acetoxum and 
' P pel latum are edible^ and gratefully acid. The 
cultiVAtud Oeranurrxve are propagated by seed or by 
| cuttings , the ehrubbj kina* are very easily propa¬ 
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gated by outtings. They require a light rich soil? 
a mixture of leaf mould and sand is very suitable. 
They are kept low by pruning, to increase their 
j beauty and make them mom productive of flowers. 

j GERARD, Eirrvvj MAimin', Comte, Marshal 
of Frame, was bom at Dams tillers, in Lorraiao, 
on tin 1th of April 177.1 tie enrolled as a volun- 
I td r m the second battalion of the Meuse, sod 
| Mixed during the campaign of 1792—1793 under 
j ptimmnu/ and Tonrdan, and afterward* accom- 
i inn d Ik i ii ninth on hit, t mbussj to Vienna, where 
n w is tin im ms ot saving his master’s life in this 
j mi In tbit eiunnd on lus aimak After rising 
1 i ipi lly tluongh tin ditrerent grades of promotion, 
b mis ippointid nolimil on the 13th rtovctnbei 
i I -.I k >, md m l'lil ml ib cunp to Ins fnond 
| J 11 ii ii Lit te Hi i pi u illi ilihtuii iiishod hiuiRelf ot 
^an-tnbt/ (ISO'.i, m (ohm ijneini of winch he was 
ippi mti il in i J <>i bug uli, it Hallo (180b), Jena 
(I ’simp, Jrimt 1 1 si ltd, J uit/ (isn't), and Wagram 
( (isn't) Un tin nun mug atUi tins list bat tit, ho 
j ii 11 md tin tub <1 1! mm or tin I inpuv lie took 
ipiTl both in tin miis ol tin Ppuinlt Pimnsula ■ 

I nnl in tin Hu am (.impugn, mil m 1812 was 
in uli i li int tl oi dm lou Sub«e(|mntly Napo 
i lion n mu d lom ('mint ol tin I lupin Aftirtlie 
In l uMoi hi n In « i*. n (null til md (To*. ol tlie 
l 1 i^niii <>f Iloiiom mil t Ti, a dnt ol st Loins, and 
iii'iud i moils oui ibb i]ipotntiiii uts < >n the 

ji tin ii ol A ipoll lmm 1 tin, (. d luni and 

| i nnim nidi d tin i nnth mips Jtiimbumg lb,000 
! noil \d tin h ttle of I i hi (.ii is opposite to 
'iln until ot tin I’uissnn jio it i m, which mitred, 

I i in md m is thus m tin limList ot tin fight 
<>n tin iiiniiuij ot tin Wh il him, 1I was near 
\\ nos win ii tom w u hi ml m tin diucHKfi rtf 

, Sin,un i upon uhii h i i mi in 1 ins i dltd, and if 

i(i t uli im hid In i n I hui tin 1 1 itili or \fnt»rloo 
im lit j 11 h i ps hiu h 1 1 t dill, uit n suit Alter 
'th i inmi n im ilim (, m is i Mi ml to li ixi 
I i mi' , nnl d I inn ulmn till 1S17 lie W i< 
i i h ' tul i im mix t ot tin (hinibii ot Deputies ill 
IS.’J lie iis,i took in ii u> i p irl in tin i, volution 
ot Is >n md i iiiiini uidi d tin tumps ippnuttd to 
in uni im oi ih i mni tj iinpnlliti m Puis In 18'jl, 

1 Imms I hilippi ppoiut d <! i ill irshil of j 1 inure, | 

md «, m li 1 in tin 11 'll in 1 md of the ixpidition to ( 

1 Inlgiimi m tin i mu in ol wliuh lit distinguished \ 
|limisilt b> t ikm, Vutwup m Dieunbu 18J2 In 
is ,"i In sin i u did Mtish.il Mortier es Grand 
< hmullor of tin Legion of Hououi lie died 17th 
ol \pi d 1ST , 

[ (iHHI’.D 1 i im,ois Pisi u, I’akon, one of tha 
, hrxt liistm it d and portrait pamteis ot the modem 
| 1 ii mil s< hool, m is horn nt lb one, Utli March 1770 
U an 1 'irli ago, In in nt to Fi mce, and was appren 
tu«il to l’ipni, the sculptor, tn Pans He after- 
w uds walked foi some tune in the studio of tlje 
punter lhcnct md in his 10th tear la came the 
i pupil of Du id but Ins artistic i ireer was inter 
I nipt id for sneral \t.uw by the Revolution In 
■ 17'H, lie exhibited his first ]iicture, ‘Bt'hsftruia,’ 
mm tunc after, he painted ‘1‘rn.lic receiving the 
, Fust Kiss fiom Cupid Lncouraged by hi* success, 

)w now tin md his attmtion to portrait-painting 
j lining gaimd Napoleons fnour he was loaded 
j with honours, and received, among other oonuttia* 

I sinus, that of painting the llattle of Aiwterhtz, per- 
, h ipa the most successful of lies paintings illustrating 
i tin campaigns of Napoleon. But hi* grandest work 
bn th as regards was anil merit -is his ‘Entrance 
of Henri Quatre into Pans’ It is 30 feet -Wide by 
15 high, glowing with Irte, bright with colour* aha 
accurate in costume. It was painted tn. 1817 O 
was shortly after appointed first eourt-peiflter, 
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and raised to the rank of Baron by Louis XV0L professor of General Chemistry in the faculty of 
He died at Pans, 11th January 1837 G ’a most Sciences at Montpellier, and in the same year he 
celebrated portraits are those of Napoleon m his married the youngest daughter of' the late Hr 
Coronation Robes, the Queen of Naples and her James Sanders of Edinburgh About tilts time he 
Children, Talleyrand, Talina, lxmis Philippe, and published lus PrL, w dt Chlime Orgnuijva, in Which 
Madame R&aimer Of his othci pictures, the best lie sketch, s the idea of * Homologous and Hetero- 
known are ‘Osman's Dream' (engraxed by (iodnfroy), logons St nos' (q v ), which at n later period he 
‘Hamer’ (engraved by Massard), ‘ Daphms and so snccissfiilly developed In 184a, in association 
ChloS,' ‘Philip V,’ ‘Cormna on the Promontory of with Laurent ho commenced the CompUi rendu*<bl» 
Misena,' ‘St Therfsa Knocling at the Altar,’ and J’mraiu <h t hnnu piihlu v in Pi aim <1 a /' Ktratigff, 
‘ Thetis Bearing the Armour ol At inllt s ’ which mu > ontiutud till 1818 In 1848, ho rosigiiod 


GRRASA, m the turn of the Horn ins was a city I hw f th “ r ( 1,1(1 >* <" 1 U , ,B ' ™ ‘f* Ui 

of Palestine, on the cast, m bolder* of 1\ ma. U | ■"'t'"'“'<"rupt. ,lh lus s,m,al inv.st.g.ition* , tod 
was situated among tin mount ami of Uilu.il, about , 1,1 J«j*t "tv hi istaUishedhta.M the pun HM 
SO miles cast of the Ionian, tml H r > north ot ltd- 1 "V »} ’"'T’,',',?, 1 

bath Ammon, and attuned i butli tkgiu ot ]«.« ‘ ^ fl ‘> <»«> the tin oiy . t typw, 

penty undo, the Antoti.m, (1 18- 180 x ..) On "buh " ,U .!“ '"A,? 

the rise of Chnstiuntx, it lac one the sc it of a ),( b^turv '*» / h «i'«*»v It was 11, , .i\^ that 

it i i. i i t -j , Ik ,l\a lii Hit' smntitii woiJn hH remarkable 

bishopnc lmt subs.,,ucntlv sunk mb ,h< x . tlll u.l.x.bous i. ids and tlm oxides, 

is now d.scrx.i^..f no n. sob lj on uun of its , „ uul ,,, Wl embodied ... 

ruins, wlncl. n. ami to lit tin most t>. mtilul uul ,, ,,, ,,,,, , 

extumvc mtlutpaHot Pel.Mm. lvmg . .M ot tin 11''" < h "»' >'{"• ‘ ,S '«f 

Jordan In fut J ... tl.. ipjs iron, ot ,, w bn b m ms to us, flu word, ol In. Iron, la. 

utx m rums, but win,1. Mill po.r!!, Us o,u uni , >*"'«» *l *»' < ‘boms cu m.po tint mmurn it o 

outl.n. s. .A, it pm turn, o. tin xxall mu n.muln.g | •" * “ «« '!' , I,! \ ‘Ti? L wlln 

the town 'He in "oo.l p.,s,.xct,m tin,, ol tin ; “ • r, c t ,o„ ot tin ut p.ooi oltlo , g.oUx.ukxslun 
, ,, „ . l ltl i ««. 41 ,* 1 ., 1 altu m lllmM <*t <ritl \ i ^ <11 \ , 1 k \wh mu prun'd. 

iys ir> in 1 »r uul within tin * if > (l . . , , . .. . . . i .. i - i.* 

-s' - ,,x i ' , ,i . . , -t, 1 1 »\ tin )nml ol il< illi d tin \«i \ in nou when he 

mon th m ( dumns «ut t-till uidin^ on thin i , , , , , , i. . , - v. ta 

r i t m i iu< <1 to lx In Minim r (“ cii]o\ th< livut or oh 

• 1 ili< iim foi hi hid jii ( r 11 in« d tin diploma of 
01 ItJJI 1*J RI1\ oi lii Kin tthi \Kuj»j\ of (u ,,,cn,»iidnicr nnniliir oi tin Ai idoni\ ol Si ion row 

t c i i i» .i.i .. j>.*1. 1 . . ■ 


Strabo md Pin \ i i kio ill i >1 md on tin noitb 
eoi^t of \fru i In 1 oiil,*h 4 1 » tin it ill of him 
SltUiUd 1U th< ( nif ol ( d»i*4 t uid is si|m«tid 
!>V a stint fioi.x i In idl in 1 on 1h« lmu It is 
ihout 20 Tiuh 4 lo uid 12 nidi s 1 nu<l uni 

fnrftR' uni }mij»u1ou Shiwh ot hnlli ud n hills 

hcAiltilut «iik m<l NNoollfii filuus <il tin tun t 


tivtun, bo. nous uul bind. I u« m umt i, »i..mI | r (1 „,,| ( , s<l | |, y t wt |„ m ot 

Tins isluul conr uus c t mmpl, cl „< i m 1, mom u ,, h , u „ple, P,„ic snrs 

of Antoninus uul \ cml c),\ixmnl fiom Jit , Ull|il)( (>|) M,,!,,, lM n an,I O.Ilunr i.qun.H 

.() feet in h. . lit, 'uull lip Ol tin skulls of tin ^ ... gi.mmlu, 

Spanish soldi, is xx ho hi In i m cb,.,turns 1 ill, | IU ,) ... , ,,mvalent 

With tut J inks iu uk bill < i ntui V ! miniln m nl o\y n t it l if m* miIj»Iiiii hi bma, anti 

IAHIiT T\ uii Pi ii ni u ii, ,n , mm, nt t. Iluiu.m tin . tlur nimi). is i. rn lining umili.nred' 
xx as bom it 8t. nlmi ' on Hi, ‘Jlst hi t\ i v, m tin l.l'mm t vbj, lb oiduniy and 
IS If,, uul duel III tint « it x on tin 1‘Mlt <>t < uhc It > iniliiliM 


1 u 1 ms uul m tb. pr.xioiHv 1 u lu was appointed 
jiiuli oi ot . In liusti x it Sti is’i.mig 

I I ItinilDI's Mirvnos n now mtio 
I due id, not .mix mio imni ion. tii.nm works on 
mIuimis|i\, bm into i mi ot .mi rn. nt English 
in mu .Is ns tin t \ miplc < oiuin^toii’u J/an<lbouL of 
\ t I,, uni nl imili/i'* (lillm ,’s Mm iwl of ( liminhif. 
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I ’flu , x inui' it ion ot i i. xx foimnh. \x ill irtulilv 
l.iixhl. tl.. it,x,hi totiiudit, from mu nyst*in into 
the ot ) 1 1 
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GEUKAUhT Tv vm Prniii (< u, i fi tinunnt ft llnninn tin <tli<r imml < i * imii uiuu^ uiuwinreflr 
clicinint, was tnun it *^ti nlmi * *m I In 2IM or ( \\ < m lln I »l ( min t ild* 1 1 j nidiiiny and 

Anj^iu>t I MO, iiitl til'd in th if m(v «»n tin Prflr <>t < < rh »» It > niuiiriM 

August lS r ,(> Vt ill. lie oi till in, b, xxi e. nt in ‘ i ox < ihnritt’s 

to the Poly tic bin, s, (, „,1 nf t ul^iiilii win i lu. 1 ,.n ul. nt I^iilv.iioit 

attendanu it Trot, ss.r U il.lunrs 1. < tun s lust (, t S Ifl 

awaki.l in his ii i ul ctisj. for < lu mi ti \ \lt, i 1 «t. 1 1 

two y. irs’ resident, in tins town In rem v.d| s^ It, 

to LciftSic, xxhcie lie itt< ii.Ii 1 tin h'tur, of s,, i'l7" 7'l r > 

Erdmann which pom to !i,x\< u* x. loj.i ,1 in lmu t til", 111ft 

an inesistil.lc pu-on for <jm di um ,/ pp.cuhtp, ^ t 1( u f„ tmu h, xx ,11 muhlv 

cliemistry , .nxU, ilu i, ,x,h i to ti mdit, from on, uyetun into 

On hw return home, hr r.lmluitlx (iibml upon 1 ' J 

tlie bnamtaa of lus fatlui who w vs i munutat tin, i . *" t (>t 11 , , , 

of chemical piodu.ti but tin r..piuim.nts of < ,n ’ T'Aiuo.' lornmns* 

‘commerce seem to Iru c been mtcns.lv repugnant to ] ,, f j| () jj q 

hua, and in a b,is»v luonu lit ol passion h. « nlist, ,1 j J; ‘ u . Iv(( q 

(being now m h.s txvcntnU, veu) in a regiment of,, ^ lH , h0,110 KI10 

chMseurs. He b,«„i, hmx.x.r, lound a lml.Ury if, , }J - , , NlUl , A<]( , j|o M) r NO,H 

M bisupportable aa a communal , mu, v„l m th. , ' , q sulj.lmiu d, JJU.SO, .VO t H, 

course of three ,nonths he ,,.,r, used h,P d.p, barge, I l(l ,, Au ' u Xl „i 1IO ( ,11,0, f,A,O t 

and at once set out f.u tb, hbontoiy of Gu sh, ii, i > ^ HO,0,11-0 C' a H,0 

vhere he worktd under Tatbi^H &uiiennfccu<Umc j 

for eighteu months In i\iS 1m arrived, in i*atis, In lodi inltH formula \u hiv< printed m 

^here he wan cordially wclromed by Duraw Htrt tin symbols whose Mpiivol 1 nts art rh^ngwL 

lie gave l<*ctun^s and instruction* in chemistry iud*,H>steui oi uotition Im-h it* 1 but upon 

vita Oherreul'n pennwamn, worked in tin lab ora | tlif wlmlt wj nr* mUm^I u* agree Irofewor 
tory of the Jardm dea 11 uite^, where, m oKSociation i M»Uu, that 4 tlw ‘{’ii 4 4 h»ii to he (Jouylei'CKl^tt 
with his fnend Cahours*(t«i whose memoir of (r Biiaply, what is us the attract tlie beat WhI© of 
we aite indebte*! for man} of the facts noticed m notation, but what, considering all 'ttie Clf0uttl* 
this Mtiu le), he commences lus miiwrtant researches stanc m of the suenC*, poRsesHcs to© fifr^atest 
on the essential oils. In 1S44 he was apXKnnted advantage That fystem of notation which in 


twontw th v< t-J ) in d retriuuuit ot ( < iT . . . T> . , 

i i >i i r , lTvdrit< ol Pol urn, 

n. ])o»(\*r, iouud a military Jib , i x « . v , i 

* . i ii H\<lraiAn Niuu Ami 

a comma nil * in a, mu in tin i : - , . , c , , > , 

i i ii.' i \ JJvdr if*d »Sun»ljimt \< *1, 

iths bt THir< b *s*d liiri cliPihargc, . , a 4 

tlx! I.l,ir„,»„f fiJIv-lld'd Aut.l \ud 
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fOH 018 tent with itself, and which lend* itself 
most completely to the expression of the vanons 
th* ones and aspects of the OTtnce which have 
been maintained, or may bo maintained, is then 
fore, philosophically speaking, the best And sin h 
grounds, it appears to me, ixist for continuing to 
use the system hitherto adopti d ’ 

GERI'ZIM ami E'JJAL, two mountains c'lo 
brated in Scripture story 'liny are aspirated 
from each other by a nuiow valliy about 200 
yards wide, in winch stands tho town ol NUbulus, 
Tile ancient iShocliern or Sychar, tin tin tropolis of 
tho bamaiitan nut 'liny are niarty (cpnl in 
altitude, neither of them t mu ding 700 or >S00 lu fc 
above the level of tin \ dliy, which, how eve i, h 
itself 1800 ftet ahoi< the "i i 'Lin view fiorn tin 
top of Alount G , tin southern hill ii sad to In 
among the finest in I’lUsfnu, < mhr.u ing, as it 
does, gllmphu of tho blue w iten ol flu MidiUr 
ranean on tin wmt, tin snow < ippnl height i ot 
He'rmon on the noith, met on fin < i->t tin w ill 
of tho Tims louluiH irjoimtmi , hiokin by tin 
deep eh ft of the luook fabimk 

lu all piobaluldy, JMonrit G , and not Die imic 
hilloc k e ailed AI on ill, on w hn h Solomon if te rw uds 
built the Timplc, w is the pl.u i when A hi ill cm 
offend up his non Isiue Xiong with Mount Mill, 
it w is also the Mine of i gi uni mil unpii sm 
ceremony, m wineh tin whole jioopli ot Im n 1 took 
part uftu nos mg tin Iced in m eiludnini to ij 
cominind wlmh lUo i i lud nun tin m ifilr ot ! 
the tnhis >tooil upon tin dcihutnsoi ihi mn hill, ! 
the list ou upu d flu subs ol tin eillu i, w lnl, ill tin 
valley bi 1 Wi i n tin Liutte curl minding tin mud 
nile, pionoiuuid, ‘with loud \oiei,’ tin hliswues 
aflivi'd to tin |iuloimuui ol tin J iw, and tin euisis 
athxul to tin lieglut ol it Aiiordliu, lo tin 
Mishna, tin ii in linn i ol pioudni, w is i- billows 
They Unit tuiiu d tow mis < o n/im ml [miimmol 
the 1 lile suin' wmiiilpon tin \ i,t ho t th i( lhi>ui_,d 
the isieiit or (hit lull lolled hick tin ii imilutinl 
moils 'Amin ' linn tuinaig tow mis Ihil tine 
littiied tho loitosponthuo niihdntion t.i wlmh fh 
tribis tlii'ie 1 1 1 itioned n spomlc d m eh i p mil sol inn 
toms til this W IV, lltl I It itlllg hll sillg llldl Him 
tin v wont tlnoiigh tin whole sc in ' 111 , nui iti\e 
ot the eiituiony (which n to hi louinl in tin J7lh i 
oluptoi ol Di utiiuuomy) gtvis only tin hums - 
tin uislomniv ovp] iiution of wlmh tul is iliit 
nohihly tinsowon iinuly tlioiiv,i > him of tin 1 
dmsings, mil m ij lim in , h si lu ti d h\ ttn wntit 
of till book on in omit ol tin mi its i iwi in~piiid 
among a mill pioph bv a mihdution thm i 
beniiljetion At i 1 th i pi noil tin Snnint iln, by 
permission of Mi\imhi tin Gi, it, built i temph 
on Mount (> , u i liv 1 to tint ot Imisthm uul 
oiganistd i mil pmslhond \ml though this 
temple' was destroyed bv ltynanus ibout 200 \• irs 1 
nftoi tho mount mi ou wlmh it tood continued (o 
be held sicnsl by tlm 8mi u it,ms It w is to Mount i 

U that tile ‘worn m ot Mm mi’ libxud when sin 
said to oui Suioiir Out tatlun worshipped m 
(Aw mountuu, and yt siy tint in .Itrusdeiu is the 
place where men ought to worship’ t>uliBei|ueiitl\, 
a Olmatian olitiicli m liouour ot tho Vngin w us 
built on it, yvhich Justmim btuiouudeel with i 
strong wall to protec t it ay uust the issaults ot tin 
Hainaiitans, who wire even then i poueifnl and 
important sect Tho ruins ot tins wall arc still 
visible. 

GE'RKI, a considerable' tow n of A frua, is situated 
in tho ytidan, m the district ot SoLoto, m bit 12° 
2 b N, and long 0 ° 10' E. It is surrounded by a 
will surmounted with Pinnae los. Its inhabitants 
are notorious for their thievish propensities, and for 


their aversion to agriculture, mid, indeed, to any 
form of industry Population estimated at 15,000 

GERLACHE, Etienne Constantin, Baron de, 
a native of the provmce of Luxemburg, in Belgium, 
j w is burn on tho 20th December 1785 In 1824, he 
j w as elected as deputy from the provmce of Liege to 
i the second chamlier of the ‘ States General,’ At 
1 tin tunc of the Revolution, G presided over the 
1 conuiuttce appointed to revise the constitution, and 
w is head of the de putation sent to offer tho crown 
1 to Tnncc Leopold of Saxe Coburg In 1831, he 
I bicunc president of congnss, and m that capacity 
in died tin oitli txaitwl from the king by the 
i <nnstitution, and tin following year wus appointed 
first president of tin ‘eourt of cassation’ In 1643, 
the king corifemel on hun the titli of baton Since 

I lus c h etion is deputy m 1S21, he has supported the 
Citlioln pirty, mil is now consult riel as one of their 

I I hu f luult rs (« h h also ai ijuirid a literary repu 
t ition 'the most importmt ot his works arc the 

i billowing M'lnimm vti * t'/inmp tnrnU <i apportet 
i nut Junn du Jlui/niitni , wluth appiancl between 
1821 md 1821, mil who idduv,c(l to the king, 
J/nhun' dt jiiii/tiinut da I’di/l 7 >01 , de/’Utx 1814 
/ii'i/titii 1810 (Ihussil-, 181'*), btsides other woiks 
ol lot il mien st 

GERMAN, Nan i town m tin south west of the 
Sp im li ill md of nto Lieu st uicls in bit 18“ Iff 
N , long 07 W s situ iti il about 10 miles from 
tin si i, m tin i ntri ot a distiut pioeluctiye m 
lottou, mllic, an 1 little Its population is esti- 
m iti d it MU') 

Gb HM AN BA JIM See Yuib t 

GI RMAY rA'tHOLIt 8 is tin name generally 
giM n to i it ligioii" si, t tint Ii i mentlv sprung up 
in to mi my in tin bosom of tho Roman Catholic 
( liuii li 'I lioiu h ii l lining tin designation Catholic 
- i i mm 11 ’1 th y tin m mile pi mb nt eonpega- 
fioiL, tnd most i ou moldy stall tlumschns Clnis 
lim ( ithnlic i No f ij i, Ho ir gimnl primiplex 
in ionic Mud tin <1 ( "tmd upon t’nitcstant 
gioniul hut lnitlui in thuny nm piaetac are 
tluj evaiu'c lu il 1‘iiitc st nits nm tin tiny yviah to 
In u iomit■ <1 sm h 

Mb itiMt inielct lie tin diepir emscs of the 
si hism, the mmiidiili on imoii ot it w is the e\hi 
lulion ot tin Ifoly t’oit at Lrnis In 1844, Bishop 
Miinldi ipjiointid i spend pdgiintigo mil service 
to this lelu to In pun did by c onfcssion and remia 
smn of sins 'lhn pumsiting elide d forth a piotcst 
tumi J Rongi (jiumouuced Jiongi the </ liarel), a 
pi list in iNlisia, who, hamig ipurrelled with the 
uithmitits ot lus elmrcli had been biupemlcd from 
*ua nfhet md w is living m litiicmcnt Rouge 
kddussid i publn lettn to Bishop Arnold), Oitober 
1 lstl, m w Inch In cliaiai tinsiel the exhibition 
ot the nut as idol itry Kongo s vone found a 
i u id n spouse in tin minds ot many Catholics, and 
w in also ipjuoied by r Brute stunts 

A elicit turn picnous to the' publication of this 
h tter J (Vc rski i jiru st at Si hncidemuhl, in l’osen, 
hul si sided fiom the Homan Catholic Church, and 
w ut about to fmm a congiog ition of ‘ Christian Apos¬ 
tolic Catholics.’ Caerski and Kongo were naturally 
di uvn mto (onfeeleraoy Kongo at last addressed 
m appeal to tin lower ordtrs of the priesthood, 
ca’hng npou them to use thnr mtluence in the 
pulpit and everywhere to break the power of the 
i ourt of Home, and priestcraft in general, through¬ 
out Germany , to set up a national German Church 
nidi pendent of Rome, -»nd governed by councils 
1 and synods, to abolish annealar confession, the 
Latin mass, and the celibacy of the priests; and 
to aim at liberty of conscience for all Christiana, 


no 
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, and perfect freedom for the religious education of 
i children 

I The first congregation of the new church was 
! formed at Schneidumtihl, and took the name of 
Christian Catholic The confession of faith, which 
was drawn up by Czerski, differed little in point 
of doctrine from that of the Catholic Church The 
Holy Scriptures and the hi itene Creed w ert held to 
bo the only standard* of Chnsti&u faith, and wens 
to be understood m the sense pitent to tvoiy 
enlightened and juous Chiistian Nothing was 
said against the worship of saints and relics, 
pilgrimages, confession, .V<_ 1 Ins Coulession of 

Sehnudoniuhl screed in my otliet congic nations ns 
a ground yvoih, though some of them modified it 
in various w,iv», atul ixpiesscd th* nisi lets 111010 
definitely Tin mvi h<< t ipmhlj nun istd At 
the litgiimiug o) 1S4" more than t hunthtd ton 
grogations wort m < visti net Tin < ongii gation 
•which w is humid it lire slut 1 notice tbl* tioni 
the eonUssum of faith ninth it issm d diiwn up 
uuchr the inilutntt ot l’ongt, who Inti his n iIiimii 
proitlns 'Jhis i onli s"iou < omplt t l> d. [urtid 
from the doetnni end mud of the Itoin in C illioln 
church Tin Smptuie wo hut down to hi flu 
only lulu of Chiistim faith mil no (Vtiiml intlio 
lift, it was addtd can Ik illow i d to mtirtiii 
with tin liii intttqii.tation of it llu tssintiils 
of K‘lu f wt n it stin ted to t ti w dm times hi In t 
in (foil is tin <'u dor mil l hi tc mu n cf tin wmlil, 
atul tht 1’itli i ot ill mm, m< bust n tin Simoih 
m tin Jlolv ‘spuit, the holy ( limtiin < lumli tin 
foigtunevs of sm* and <tu id fill liijitism uul 
the Lords S ijijk i \t»i< In Id to Ik ttu mdy tm i i 
incnts Cimtinri it urn w is lit mud hut most it tin 
nl< grind pi itlui , pi uli u to tin loiiutn < itlnilu 
i hurch wen j.i\i n up 

Thant cd ol homr thing Ido nun ' tl 1>< m.; hit f'u 
first couui ll ot f!i mi hi C dhobi s w as in id it. I i ipsu 
Marih 22, ISCi and lltndtd hy ihpotic* fiom 
many of tin hading t jn,rt ituim, dims Mgtiuy 
lug then willuigmvi to thidi hv till dni ions th it 
might be toiut to '1 In print ipl sot tin liicsl m 
Confession wm mostly uloptul 'llu mo limit 
tiem of Scnptmi, th* only souiit of ( hiiutun In Inf, 
wu* ir ft to tin fin i m it iso of >t is.m, pi muli d uul 
actuated hy tin ( hiistnn <d* i ’ 1 onus ot urn slup 

were to In ml ipted to tin liqmu mints id too 
audpluc tilth itgiid to cIiuh li go\i limn nt, th 
Conned ditlaitd in tiimirot tin pri hy till »1 uul 
synodal constitution 'I fit i oiigii g dions wtrt to 
have the fi ci i hetum ot tin lr t h igy mdildir-hip 

The efft 1 1 of this union w as to ini li a*t t'u mil fht r 
of congrtgatioiu wliu h liy the i nd of IMi muiunti d 
to about .UK) 'Nniiihi rs of h tiling ( it buhls, juo 
feasors and othirs, joint d the mnyinunf nnl 
learned Prottsfant liLt (Lrvimis, lookul upon it 
as a momentous (\ent in tin history of f.irinany 
Indmtlual Protestant clergymen went nur to tin 
body , and .all thus. Pint* stmts who, from dim it is 
faction with tin state rhnrch, bail fonued what .an 
ealied ‘free’ or mdtperuhnt eongriiritions, mti nd 
more or less into iflrtiotti, with it llu lotal hoards 
and magistral v also shewed gnat fay our to tin 
cause, and often supporti tl it by grantmr the use of , 
Protestant churches, and tun fluids 

But German Catholicism w as destined soon to find 1 
enemies both within and without. To say nothing 
of orthodox Catholics, const n ative Protestantism 
began to suspect it as an undermining ot religion in 
general, and dangerous to th< w chare of ' church 
and state.’ And as the mot emcmt fell in with the 1 
liberal tendencies of thl times m general, the 
governments took the alarm, and set themselves to j 
check its spread Saxony took the lead, and Prussia > 
soon followed, m imposing vexations, and even { 


tyrannical restnetum* upon the ‘ Dissidents,’ ae 
they were styled hy the authorities. Ilf. Baden, 
they wore even denied tho rights of burgher*, while 
Austria, pre eminent w religions bigotry, sent them 
out of her territories 

It was more, how ever, internal disagreement* than 
state persecutions that checked tho prosperity of 
German Catholicism, as yviut to l>o anticipated from 
the wide discrepancy between the views of Ozerski 
anil those ul L’ongt C/i tSkt and his adherents held 
clostlv by the dot times and ritual of Rome, and ■ 
is*nt d sin t essiy i t ouft ssions, lay mg (low n more and 
mini th liniti lv Hu t-sKi ntml jnmits of belief, such as 
tin t!i\iiniy ot Christ, and otlu i piwilivn doctrines 1 
Ron.*, ’k prnty on tht otlui h laid, approtiehod hearer 
inti in in i to the Rationalists, and, leaving the 
piny no t ol iihgiini nltopetliei oi i upicd tlieinsolvos j 
with liu thinking the outs and th muoratii al polities. 
Tins hd to uuuieimiH dit.ignu merits lu tween eon- 
gri'-itions uul ridgynuti mil dihcouuiged tlie 
npn id ol tin mnuiiiinl \\ hen the second council 
was lu Id in Lulm m Js 17, tin mtoiest had greatly 
du Inn d 

A\ In n tin pm it si ot m of 1 *2 IS burst, tho German 
( itluiln* is w<ll h oilier bodus, hatl freo space 
fm tin a tuitions, yylinli, howevti, took mostly 
a polttn tl dilution Some additions were made 
to tin numlm of the tongr*gallons, t>spemajly in 
ViiKfna Honge wan u tiu in Iravtilling and 
pit ii Inn mill idtlioiigli Inn fni thinking and politi- 
* tl fi nth in n n him iijmdiittil by number* of tho 
Ik ul v, tiii y jin doimn iti il m m iny plans, and found 
ispri* urn hi a tins ol pitblu at ions, among others, 
in li in s ('tih tin'lit ct tic i'In intm ii Jltlii/ioii cf Jleaaon, 
mil Mulls Unci af Jcininm A flu tho political 
11 in t ton wt m, rtiong mi mini h wi ro taken against 
i In < c i in ul (’ itlioln s Tin i ally t nthusiasm of the 
iiiou un nt ijipun idly du d out, and uittr tho disso 
lutnm ol tin bniiikturt j>mluumnt, Kongo ritired to 
I oudon, win n lu has Miner i( sided Tho individual 
tongn g ilunei oin* fmnnd si ill eontimit to i <clsf, 
tliiiiii.il in i di punt'd i omlitiou, t \< i pt ill Austlia, 
wild* tiny liiw Im n ilfogttlid Mipprrsmd A 
toiili in i wtslnld d hot In li 111 ISKI at wiiull it 
w i* pioposid to im in hi dli inn witii the Erc*i 
i on/ii .iiiimis fm mid oi ilissmtdh fiolri the Pro 
ft*! in* i liuii li, uni a (lit t vv is tixi tl tor 1(*'»2, but it 
■Ini not uni) ‘'ion tin n, fu iman (Ttiiolieism ha* 

To i ii rigidly dmiii.nlong dl omi t-muany, and at 
tin fiotln rnidi u nt* oi is5S thiit ivtrt only 42 
r< pu to id itiMspu »i nt Gnmpait Knmp' allttirhii litc 
tl I J!t liqnini n Ic ii' luinjni do Meiann Ztd (Lcip 

1 Sll)) 

(d UMdN < Ill's]N CoiisiiiH g( rill ill, or first 
lousim an thosi who in rt I tti d to i ,ti li otljci 
hv thin td.be ri mil mothtrs 1 ivine hitn si*teiS 
oi brotlurs, or tin fittm oi moilur of liu ono 
In me tin Hislu- or Inotlid of flu other The 
trim his no nlitnni fo Uimiu, in tin sense of 
Jtutonu, lmt toim . lion) flu Laim word n'uaantui, 
which again i th mtd fiom rjnmm, a young bud 01 
blanch Couoij'i g*/in ui ari, thin loir, those who 
ait tin bud* or h mi h< * of tin sirnt tne ( and they 
Inn in ictlity duaj* onf grandfather m common. 

( IJthJAN OCEAN hi* Nrrjtrit Koa 

GERMAN PASTE, used for fit ding birds soch 
as larks thnisht * nightingaltH, and other suigtng- 
liuiis, i sj*nally thosi which in their Wild State 
fi ul thitfly upon m.o it* T'akc 2 lbs pea-meal, 

4 lb ot HWtet almond* Hanthed, £ lb of fresh 
butter oi lard, 5 u/ moist sugar, i At. of hay 
(Million, and d eggs In-lied hard. Beat theta into 
a smooth jiaste, using sufiii unit water to give (t the 
consistence required for granulating bypassing it 
through a cohutdier, then expose the granulated 
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paste to tlio air in a warm place until It Ja quite [ wereshaken, and,preparation was silently going on 
Laid anil dry If properly prepared and dried, it for a great and radical revolution, 
av i II keep good in a d«y place for a year or more j Kant, with whom the next period of German 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY When we epeak , philosophy begins, thus found an age ready to weave 
of the philosophy of German), w < do not necessarily , impressions, and, although, the A nhk der J?aa«n 
imply that it differs from tie philosophy of any otlu r j ( tnmnfl (Critique of the Pure Reason) was at first 
country in lesisit of the proidiius it seeks to solve, | U1 danger of being overlooked, when a hearing Vaa 
any more than when we com pari the German them , onri obtained, that and hw other critical works, 
wtry with that of Printout LiigLind To ikarir , which, nft-tr long preparation, appeared in rapid 
tense German philosophy, nu ms nothing mole tli m sue cession, commune ated a profound impulse to the 
to point out tin pcculi ir path tli it Unman think rs 'sen ntdii world Ilus arose dot more from the 
have follow! d, mill tin digtn ol suteixh th it Ins ! noicltv and thr < omprtbi nxivemss of his researches, 
attendtd thtn mvestip itions in Miking to aii“w t r i f h m tiom tin cm must into tnAt their aim fell Hi 
those Miecul dive ijm ,tinm m huli an undt rsttaid to | wilh tin tmdi liras of tin i'i Ine exclusion -of 
foini tlio dom uti «*t , ami whjf b i oiu < iit i 1 '* 1 'Ihiiiif dutiful hy c tpiu t or wntinuMit, th© 

all mm, if tiny roiu.jn m\ l nd< rstoml m thi? tn-uiifci n iiiu of th< in<l< ik ndente of speculative 
erase, limri ui philosophy ilmm i high pi ki tin nf-rmieut dl th, oretical spendation 

according to m in v lie Light t \t h ist toi almost ' i° tin bihl "1 ixpimmi ice rssililc to it. and the 
a century now, i mm </• tie i il iiihicst in-. bun ! f ^ ' ition of th. nun J ibmmt to the lugheafc and 
takui m tlu .ulli\ o tu»u of ptuiu'u phy m <u no my ultim iti objut <»l ill lmmiu mat i\our, foirn th© 
than iKtwlun, and ib-dius. md <h < p spt. ul itum ! h Villi' ti uts of Jim plijl«wnph\ whuh ho rccom- 
hu« bum (bully i • |»i« lit c«] b> (Minim tlnnlu i-, j tin tuh il to t oiisnhi ituui mou tnun its importance 
Tint tmmtty h im thus mule up for th. v<>un<l ^lu to mm mil soud> linn to philo.ophus also 
lout hy iuutuimno to i.llun to tin tta.litiunal foims j i tt urn<1 the hop< tint, thmugh the cutical 

of m ho] ihtic pluln opliv iltf i tlu y h ul l>« i u tojs iK* n j nnpin\ into tlu mlun ol tin hum in nmm, it might 

m Vrant o mid J'n hint r l Im npr< ul of plnlosopliu 1,1 possihU tmi.ovuili unpmii m md r itnmalism, 

culture wuh (oiundiiit will) tlu p. ill i tun* uid *" ^nilisin and ^pinui dun md oth< i philosophical 

uduptitioii oi tlu (oniiiii I uu mm to pto^c < omjio • opjmsiti ^ md di u>\. i l si i u i of c oiupichena^e 

Hition lu»i thorn li i . limit/ . onlnu d Inmsdt m Jos j P'lnupl^ to which dl plnlm .pirn. il disputi s might 

philosnphu il vnitnns to tla i ctm md I m in li • * ,{ ldi lied in tnc *rtsoit J his hop. was dtanp 

liunumis, flu Thomisun, il.out tlu mu tun. , • l««nttd , unoji K . i i c him s, J.m ium* K uit sought 

, huf In oun to i lupin v tlu niotlu l fompu both in ' Ui°ninl tlu oh nu t i)ih\su ot tlu wliools ou a 

{ ik idiinu In timin' «md in wutun*, n pi it tin whuli h()lo^\ wliu li it (It Ust.il on tin bu>ia of tliat 

| Yvas (\t.ndtd 1 • y tlu nuiiiuoiis wiilm^s oi ( hi i imtHj)li>sn l».s ns, th.i* v\ is waiting iti the 

1 Wolf 'I'lu (kiaiNoii <>l (..Hum lit.ntun m tin j^\di V or h mtism m\ nti na»n pomt of muty 

last hall of tin 1 Stli i (oiiiphUU . m in. ip it. d | 1,11 ^* 4 si vn d p uts ot pi do opn\ K li liihoJu 

spot id it) on hmu tlu taimnuls ot i in i^n idiom jw is tlu in t to point out this <U Uct vnd seipt^i ism, 

mid tilon^sKh ot a juli {imiiril lit.iitui. tlnu j ls 111 i N Iml/i "* n< wr/n//i/s f md dogmatism iti 

epi’tng up l pltilr,supH, wliuhiiiiv G i m minp 11 isnii ^ ! ’ Mntinys ot 1 In i li it tl uid nthi rt, i unul oil a 
with th it ui Gittt "ithilu <iitnil pluhuuphi Imt nut., it must 

! As It i' ml 1 tin li liblii ( Il u u t> I isti i ul I it I III ill '" mb ■> i d Willi mv n if Muu -s It Ml* 1 li hte 
I phllusuphl it m iv h hiiiiiIimI tliil tin sv sti in i ‘ " I"' l " l| lnl ul tl ill hi In L III u>mul 111 till t if t of t 

i liut tin tli 1>) ft nun 411 Lli 1 md I It st litis in I I nit t I ""IS. niiisni-s tint tli'ulutl pm it ul ilrat) which | 

1 ami Spines v m llulluul, li il but littli intlm im Knits I litnpn hid ' 1 w • v jwiinrul Pi rtclite, , 

! in G.iuuhv it ilu him mtb.ii pp.ii.n.. Jt [ t"llu\Miu, mit il. p itli mi m lm )> K mt hid enttred, 

via Lutkt tint 111 I ill ik. mi I mv ..msiduibli !thin,.d tin h dt ul. tli m ul knot into a com 
■itli iitiuii 'Pin i inpnnu-nu ul tin jilulusuplu i vlui .d« .* idialum In d. 1 1 mug tin L_<> to be, m>t only 
gluuilils ill Kimvlid i mi t spun nt i, mil m iki s ilu b* LUi Old somtn ut Kliuvlldgt but till olll) 
psyihulm \ th. mul.tui ut im tip'nsi. . .IL,l butli ! >' ditv, tin viuil.l bung nur.lv the nit as and active 
tin uppiiHitiuu ul hi ibmt/ tin (ml (uimviitliit "i imt. st Uiuin ,.t tin L "o in tin ego, bang and 
nudi mnpu 11 In til. Instill \ nt mu lun pint,is.^ihv i UmiugMir, id.ntud it v is it om11 \isti nee and 

and vim iiuni thi i mid iinpuls In inuiiimnu did i kiiuvvlidgt md n tun appt uid only is the reflex 

< must k InuLiilupiin i Hi in Itoi ut tin plidusuphn <>t its lbsuluti utivitv 

apuit in tuinniiv \t tin suni tin . tin titnd uni lit d I "'tli tins nlialism Ik gui i 1 md nf rcvolu- 

I tlt'itiiie s ot Lt'ihml, sv ti in tint ul nnmids ut v’tiuuuv ixiiti limit in tin plnlnMiplinuug tiiuiiIb 

pic istildnlii.l In mini, md . r imuU id s „ lU of Gununs vlmh ,imtristisl stiongly witli the 
' rutJiei ci in d In pnthi n till., n.mluK istdilidud 1 ll "> onl s„b, r spmt nf Kant Syst.ru followed 

pinpiisitinns Ii, imdv 1 l us )\ ,,'t , u.1, ivuimd tu 'st m plidusuphn d bunks apix ired> in slioala, 

; i’oiistrm.t i bi st, m ul plnl„sn,,)iv i njujil, ti III ill US i ««' In' ii .pi ut, t nf a ct uturv and mart the interest 
puts ns rnpiuid bv th, tut ms Ut li,u m dune j " « slnrnl bv the public hi ginerd But the 
! wJuili, hovtini In S,t Asnli puns, Iv t!u.s ( do. j'»< t. nrs that njipe in il in the philosophical sky of 
: trines Untfunmd tie ,h ir u t< l.stn s nf huluiun Geun.uiv vamshtd lor the most put as suddenly 
phllnauphy fin gli it inlinen < i\iriis,d bv \V n'f ’ lN th<> hid til i7cd torth S(lulling was the first 
■ is shiwn bv th, vuil, i in ul d nm ul lus viritm.s tbit itt nm d a gen. rat lnflin nee F H Jieobihad 
1 vnd the nmititudo ot Ins diNUplo irul uUkiuiIs i»itMousl\ rotiil.il attention to bpinosa, and Scb«I* 

! Wolf himself, liowevti imtliml Ins f uuc, and the , >'ng, iiittuemul by the sjxcnUions of Spmnso, 

J (.rigmal pluhnophic nmul in fornuriY wmt to i lom-n-tcd the uKuiam of J- Kiitc mfcg what ia called 
! Bleep lor n i» nod, dutmg whuli i sort ot Lalie ,‘tlu philosophy of ideutitv ’ Tlus system set out 
I tuisui, without any timdaimuUl pnnupk tin s» ongmallv with thi nsstrtion that as Fichte educes 
i i dlid philosophy of 'common mum ’ pnv dint m ; ’> du e out ot Hie ego, so bv nn inverse process the 
EnglandantlFi imemthe ISthe - In. unegtuerdlv | '-o nuy he educed out of nature, but that both 
j spmwl This piniod howt n or, w is not without j tornw of philosopbismg have their ground ill 
pie it mtiDi'ctival ext it, men tot nthi-i kinds Foctiy,, .be aMutt as the ul V My of aU oppoates—ef 
reform m tducataon, |»ohtics, ami rtliguuia ©ulightrn-j ^ ie rei ^ ail d thr ideal, of subject and object, of 
v Hunt, kocnly hcuijuod fUeu‘s minds, old custonis j nuud and matter In carrying out this sssertiQu, 
amt a*, uuauous, both in, famd) and wlitical life, I Schelluig fixed upon intellectual intuition as the 
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I kind of cognition alono corresponding to the absolute, was tint* actively ptoacented as a science, a cones- | 
or rather as identical with and representing the ponding interest was taken in its history; mfaot, 
absolute. The organ of, this intuition was called it was Germans who first sohght to grapple with 
reason, and, as such, was opposed to tho reflection the histoiy of philosophy as a whole, and to throw 
of the understanding, which was held to be quite light upon tht puncipiu departments of it by valuable 
incapable of taking (.ogmtion of the alwnluto Tho special treatises See lhinosoPinr The rapid 
relation of the phenomenal wurld to the ibsolute succession of systems one after another, odd the 
was held to consist m this, th it tht absolute upre- recti natrmuHS into wlmh some of them ran, have, ,, 
cents itself m the multiplicity of hpjx jnm os, htips ,t is true, piodmed a lull m tho interest taken in 
out of the state of lndittonnio' into tint of Miflei f-peinlitum , and to the foiniei enthusiasm there lias 
GBCe,' manifests itsill in ‘tliSiunu,' Ao Taking sucutdul a Mniitn.nl aversion to all RpweultttiVO 
special cases partn ulnrlv in tntuial philosophy, uii|uir\ Still the influent a that philosophy has 
aoheUing indentouied to ihmumtrili the rxistnuu bid m iliiitnur uni strengthening tho scientific 
of this identity m the 1 ml-d. «t non identity, vnd of nmol m (,, mi my, has been jmiwi rtul and bcuefirial; 
nonulinUty in tin inid-t or ldintitv In this indtlnn an few dipirtnients of umikIi in which 
attempt liowetei nutlur S< ln.Ui lg urn his do* tpli “ thi liuiti ot tho plnlnsoplm hpliit liny not bo 
etfccted nunli hoi m uudi i\ lining,iml lieth i ting 1 su n in i dujiu and more llimoiigh mode of 
experience and rttbitnui, tin dom w is opiiud to j tu itrni nt 

i faucittil modi of spi i ul ition whuh m mo t mi-. GERMAN 'slI-ATR, the name givi n to au alloy 
lud little nunc m lonnnon witli ‘-mini thin tin 'f,, nm d ot io[,pu, /me ind nnkil lb is lariabic 
rump, so tint in tin d, jiutim nts ot pm'iy n i 1 in its i .imposition an oidmi; to tin is uidrimunts of 
, gion, and soi i il lift tin Si In llni' pi do oplii oHin|tho inuiiilutmii but miy l« stitiil tor general 
degciKl itid Unto i blind „'iopui. 1, ulm_ to tin jnnpow s to i onsn-t ol i oppi i 1(10 /mo 30 0, tuokcl 
j strangest ab*nations of mm liitn sin, lmstnini jjoo this iomposition t* iuy milhalde, sum(ptiblw* 

, and tunlim y to < i'ImIi m | ot high polish, uni in ul\ m w Inti iswlv’ii Tins 

| The plnltij >pl v ot H, n 1 m i ) took tin ime 1 d to unit it ■ sdvirm uti.U- whu h are rolled 
' eenei il dm tion tli it ot I nidi uni Si Ik 11m lM d slunpul md i omn ijin ntly mjiuio lonaider* 

t tfegei att'inpud tmh\I Inp in t»' ul n oit^uiMtioii ,|,j„ m ,|Ji alnlil 1 lly tiklllt' r >"> puts of copper, 

the umtiiiti ot tin mt.dutiiil intuit ion uu plun'oj ; ,,t /lm |, K | ‘joi, „f un Ui 1, wi obtain a very 
, Woids, tin io int, n md nli i o' tin uimdl by ), ,utilul dim, si mill inli iim in bi uity to silver 

1 the did. (tu ii Io. u 1 lintlniil dlii .n In In iki mill 1 m win iliiwing mil viry thin rolling, 

I loosi fiom tin 11, \ ill lit t islno I o> lndiilain ' m >n j ,, toiinln t alloy n loinml of copper M) parts, 

[ uni mill d pin o t on it id i oinlnn ition In did not /m i ”1 put,, linlul id puts, mil tor casting* 

luntint lntiisili mill iln in'isti o, ms, d , p| u IdHomuil pmpoi lions m usid copper, (HI 

' tor thou i md'o, 11 u bnt s..n 'it iii\;u i oi, tin I j, u j, u „| , i>|>|» r, , nil ‘20 pails Many 

ipeuilitiM thou.lit in i ill h'ln 'I In' i J In Jotlnt foiuiuU ti < m usi lining fmrn illlfcielieo of 
i i.wid 1 of tins 11 m undi it d 1 „ ' ono l d in iln i opinion i moused tin m unit u ton i*m its to tho best 

| analjwinf ill Ui i tibli In' unu d i mu < j tmn i, I piopm-tinns loi thin lisputm opu itions, usually, 

1 and tin pioifss or nn thud (.trusts ii m iking, tin urn is to nbtini i alls il V whiteness, 

1 t.uli <oiii( ptimi oi ii'! 1 ' i in id, it op] i, d<,j md tin 1 ii n t jiropoj turn of in tilt vhilily 

i and, combining Vi h tbs opj, , it' thus In "in, I r | In i)loy mint not In (onfomiilid with other 

1 t in loin d iiul ti'ibhd io nh un ti till In Imlwhiti dloy in h is Mbit i, tti it mm i liutul, and 

Btvg<s ‘I'lin lmflni'l H.ul with 11 diiii’i j • r i uu ki 1 hil\< i, wlm Ii m ti i d in suhditiiti s tor the 

; SOIIUII, i Inb ilium d to liny out tbnn )i tin l( nM (nil in riIm i Iln tu t ol tin so is (mnposod 

, whole field of ],J do I phv Old .In nbd In i v d» m , | , oppi i /un until md i littli li.nl, tin Sei olid 
, into tin tin' ( pi minis oi b.n plulo i pin ii , oppu /un, tin intiiiiony, and H"ini timi's bw* 
nature md plulosoplu, itiuiud , ninth mid tin Hind of i opp. r MMI, ni'kel ‘ 2212 , 

1 V bill tin s\ st, nis i bon i on id li l to n pntli /m , 17 1 Ins 11 it ilitb 1 only in its pt oj notions 

muih i I oidnmoiis Inn ■' po u tbit of I I , ri<.|ii th< < ■ mi in > ilyi t it li ih till 1 uloui lit highly 

j lfcitult iq ' ' on tli 11 ntruy in, in o],po itn 11 , ,1 mR.r, uni is yiiv bird Tim coloui of 

1 to the nliahvn ol In lit. a , 1 is d 1 d 1 < > 11< >ji in , M «ih< t |,< in > mi mar tint of the pm lou* 

| fompkto jntu-'oin~ni t > tli doiiiin int m, id u pi"! | )r „td if n piitiniliily will ,ul ijitul bn pi itmg 

i osojniy , and win 11 wi lii\i n um d lb il nt, il bgiiitho by tin old pmo e of lolling with Hilvir,or 

with Silulbn^ and II .< I, wi I ui 1 un d tin only 1 j|, mwu 1 id now uin 1 illy uni d pirn esn of 

nun tli it, 1 mu iln mo! kuu uidlnht<,< 11 lu ( !, 1110 pi ilmtin nhnntig's m that 1 thimur 

I <lann to crtindid md cniiiil intliniii. 1 01 ‘In dijKi.it M nlnr < ui In usul, and tin uitnlca 

] well nigh innuim. rib' juod.nfio'i of otlu 1 t lnnl.< ri ,,i 1 b in not lubb to tin uljutiou ul tin old 

1 jn this illjiartmint tiiou^h iitMi 1,1 .ndiiid 1 il nnrd j, ohm ol j,litmg on <oji|s 1 \lnili 11 inoii as thu 

me only ol siioud ry lmpoitinM for tin d< m !,,() | ,] Xl , |j,, tr „n v , u umluid ijiparent by 

Jncnt of philo-ojilu u i wliol< Non. 01 iln 111 1(lJ , 1 , „|oui 

! Ojieneil np my in w 1 ding jm‘!i tiny ncoiiupnd db.v. of tlm 11,-dun of Gurnti stiver aro 

j cnuifly m dctuuiing <n r. un ibllmg oldu m stilus, uli-i il win 11 bioudit m ii.iitnl with freo 

1 and applying tin in to putindu ib jiai tun nts 01 v 1( j. (,,,, j 01 , x unjib, with tin aiitn acid eon- 

1 science, or 111 contio/n y with 1)11 dominant tom d in Min gu j, 11 id is tin salts of li nl, dpiior, 

1 philosophy of tin* d iv 'io tins i itegory In lone' unlintki) thitau thus tin mid .ire jioisonous, it is 

! the Kantian systems of King and oilius, tin not <> j« diont to 11 w hjh> ,11s, disln s, Su , composed 

i physical gfxdilations ol Stifbns, (tkin, Kiliulurt 1 „f („ruun nlvi 1 

* j Ac., the various attcuijits to b ul bn k philosophy | J u rxt, nt to who h it is now usi <1 is very great; 

’ to empirical jwyehology , tin pruiliar spicuiativc mind, uni, combinul with <li(tro depositing, it 

j attempt* of fy hleici inachci J J \\ a gnu, > ichb ]) u ),oi n tin nn an* of add ug immensely to tbs 
I fhtl'younger, A Trendlenbiir. Ac the diilirent itioual industry, tht in uiuftttturerH ofsBiruiiughaiu 
tendencies within the Htgchm mU ool, and lastly,, sb> fheld supplying ivtry quarter of the globe 
, tile position which Schelbeg latterly took up with V itb a profnsmn ot articles of taste and nfcflifcy m 
i regard to his own earlier doctiuus, anil to the; 0 i,., i r o plate in Isiautiful designs, and rivalling 
j developmeat given to them by otliers. _ I genuine silvci plate m beauty of appcarafiCe 

, While philosophy daring the last half century j. German silver derives it* name worn the fact that 
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it was first made at Hildburghausen, in Gfennany, 
where it was made by smelting the ores of the 
m< tals above-mentioned, and a sm&U proportion of 
iron oro also, this last, how < ver, is very rarely used 
now, although it adds to tin silvery whiteness of 
the alloy, hut it renders it more brittle 

GERMAN TINKER >Su \vAi>otr 

GERMA'NRKR (Tainturn), i gums of plants 
of the natuial order hnlnnln, hiving the uihx 
tnlmhii, r. toothed iml Hoimtum. Ubppid, the 



Guniaiulci, 01 Wood Sago [Tun mint ,s ii»hiIhiihi) 

«, coroll i, A, t il\ ^itli pivt 1 

loroll i with tin upp- i lipiiij slim l nnl bij)utit<, 
the lower lip spi> iilinuni tntid 1 li< st um ns 
much iweitul '1 h< spu n s in nmntrous, mil 
vetj widely ilistuluitid V ti \v in niti'u. ot 
Britain J’ln Common (1 m Will, (> (/' (town 
dri/i ), often lound on nminl w ills Ii vs piobiblv 
been lutiodmid fioni tin south ot Kuio[>c It i-> i 
am til, ilmost shinhhv pm mini, with niil,i 
shajjul in sti lin iso sin iui hiiis, uni wlimls of 
alHMit three 1 irge reddish puiph flown- It l- 
bittei. somewhat uomatu ud \\ is forunilv nun h 
iiswl in medium, pvrtuulnlv in i w s of gout It 
«i< n pniniptl ingrulnnt in t mm ftmous gout 
medieine railed Viutlmul /K»nhr -himilu liudi 
unvl virtues Mere asmlnd to /’ AVri/- a sin ill 
annual sptues tommoii on dn lolls in Ueniianv 
with aromatic fmgruu t uid v» lh*w flown* Wood 
( 1 or Wood Sagf ( / siorodonm) is t v< rv common 
111 dish plant, growing in diy bushv or ro< kv pi ices 
with uhlono ovate vi rv irnuli w tinkled k ivis, and 
one sided memos of yellowish white flowers It is 
vtny bitter and sbghtlv aromatic It is used in 
Jewry instead of hojis—W atkr G (f tcordiumS, 
a mu* British scenes growing in wet meadows, has 
a smell resembling that of garlic It had once a 
great reputation in medicine,- Cat Thykk {T 

Alarui-i), a native of tile south of Europe, abounds 
71* a 


in a pungent volatile oil, has a camphor-like smell, 
and—like catmint and valerian root—has great 
attractiveness for cats. It is often used as a ster¬ 
nutatory , and its powder snuffed into the nose 
his proved very beneficial in cases of polypus.—A 
spines found m Cochin China (T liven) is used 
tin 11 iu infusion as tea 

IrEftMA’NIA was the general name tinder which 
tin Rom ins design ited not only great part of 
modi in (k rm my, but also a portion of Belgium 
mil tin nottli and north eastern districts of Gaul, 
tin two list bimg’uioro especially characterised as 
(iirmniiii Trima’ and ‘Smiiula,’wbile Germany 
pio]si w is also called ‘Gcrnnma Magna,’ ‘Uer- 
ni mu 'J tans Kliinma’ oi ‘ Germania Barbara.’ 

I In bonn litu sol tin ii _'i»n comprehended under 
tin m di mju itinns win on tin wist, the Rhine 
iml ( i Itn < ml, on the cist, the Vistula and 

| the ( npithim Mount tins, on the south, the 
I'unibi iml mi tin nonli, tin si i, which was 
divid'd b, tin Cimlinan Cheisonisus (Jutland) 
into tin (,i imiii uni tin ‘wit m f Baku ) u is The 
lust o cum n< t in iniiin i turn with the history of 
, tin |n nplt ot (i wall wliub wi in uquamted, 
w is tin ippiatmu nl w ulik, lulus of Cimbn 
nnl liiitoms m fln» pit suit istinimark or iStina, 
win i< t In a di h ii'ut tin Kmn in limsnt I’apinus, in 
tin vi u 11 i i i Mi vi ii >urs liter they again 

i mu into (iillmtn with tin Rom in tims, but the 

ii -nit w is thru gn il ih h il b> Maims The 

n um - < n i m nit i d (>< nn mia no not si cm to have 
bun appi II items m usi unonc; tin people them 
stlw mil it i ptobilil tint tin Romms bor- 
lowul tin m lioni tint, mb m Cilts m w host) lin- 
• u mi tin wind 1 1 mm t loud i tv (like the Homeric 
b t n u/i/'/o ‘ 'nnl it tin w u -limitin ly pqsnibly 

hivt in d in ih si n iti this imk, wliosi liabit 
it wi to luoiupun tlm ittuk ou an aiomy 
hv loud tin I hi Inn ii will tin lust Gtrmui 

| puiph tint iii.-sul tin Ilium but ntlut tnbi s 
stun lnllnwul, mil v hm Julias ( v-tr opentd Ins 
tiillu i imp ii iu t >S i i 1 Jk toiind tin t ><nnuiui 
n duns nl tin liihu i ,\iiutis md Vuigiones iu 
pnsusM(*n nl tin ilistmls hint, bttwun tin lift 
bmk ot fin 11 Ii mi mil tin \ isi u, while h< even 
iiiii'iiiitm il iin il jiittmlii to the Mipruniu y of 
(.ml m tin piisou hi Ariovistus tin kuhrot the 
Smvu tills ot tin Minraiumil All tin si tribes 
will, liowtvti, tin ill % lultiud to Mibp(tmn with 
'flu list ot (iml whih tin luictui uid Usipetes, 
who bid in\ iilut Ril'inni, wire drivm together 
with tin Su unbn umss tin Rhini to thi lr former 
tthmuits bv tin viitornms gain il, who for 
tin first turn (V> n ( ) hd a Roman army into 

I I ms luu nu Girmanj Tin quirt winch Oresar’s 
j in tuns Iml w mrul in tin Klunisli district* was 
l i.imi so rlmimisIv disturb)d by thi Usipetes and 

sivtiil ot the mighliounng trils'S in the year 
i Iti m tint Vugustus, who had hastened to Uaul 
[ on Hit outhic vk of disturbances saw that stringent 
nieasurts must be adopted to kcqt the Germans 
iu (link, anil sent Drusus at the head of eight 
Ji gums into Gtrm vny The first step of the Roman 
I ii* m i il was to dig a canal (‘ f 'ssa Knisiana ’) irom 
tin Rhine to the A «sel, by whuh the Roman 
l vlh v s conlvl sail from the heart of the continent 
to the iKi an , and so successful were his measure*, 
tint in the courso ol four campaigns he had earned 
j tin Roman arms as far as the Albia (Elbe), subdued 
the Frian, Batavi and Cham i in the north, and 
donated the Catti of the Momma (Maine) dis¬ 
tricts Krusus, who djed ‘1 b.c, began the senes 
of forts, bridges, and roads which were completed 
and extended under succeeding commanders The 
attempt made by Varus, under the direction of 
Augustus, to introduce the Roman provincial forms 
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of administration ud» Germany, brought, however, 
a, eiulden chock to the advance and eoaaohdatioa 
of Homan power, for the tribes of Central Ger¬ 
many, indignant at this attempted subversion of 
their national institutions, ranged themselves under 
the leadership of Armimus, a clnef ot the C'lu nisei, 
■who organised a general revolt. The result ot 
this movement was the destruction .it the haltus 
Teutobergiensis of the three legions cnmuiamhd 
by Varus, and the subsequent loss of nil the 
Roman posaeasums between the Wesei and the 
Rhine. The news of this dnuiatrous event tlirt \i 
the city ot Home into constcm ition Germanic us, 
who was sent forth m 14 a n to reston Komm 
suprero icy, would prob.iblv lnvc ig mi vv holly sub 
jugated the Geimamc tubes had hi not 1 m in 
recalled by Tibenus in tin midst of Ins victwins 
From this time foith the Hum ms nisul th. u 
attempts to conquer Girm.itiy, aid contented tin m 
selves with re jailing the incursions wine li tlio tnbi 
made on their fiontieia, uni e mb ivouinig bv tin n 
influence to fostei the nittsfim distmbimcs w lm b 
were peijeetuilly gene i vied through the imlutien 
j and jealousy ol mil bidirs such is Aimiums, 
i Marbotbus, and the Goth Catuildi Alter tin i 
I murder of ‘Vunimus b\ Ins own peoph tin jmiwu | 
j of the Ghcrusu deshmel, w lull the 1 oiigob udi Did j 
Catti be nun to ikhi rt a Ueognised pn jkukUi nn i 
among tin ri< lglibouuni IiiIxh On noon il e in oun 
ters took pin I between the |no|>li ol ( I nil i! 
Germauv and the legions who giuulul tin well 
protected limn ui hound u) 1 m, whole evtimhd 
from the I.linn to th '1 mini , and fu.m lliun. to 
] the Daniil* mil fimn turn to turn tin 1' it ten 
I and otliu warlike tiibia ot tin north mil noith 
] we»b vbo, bki tin in bad In on luought into puli il 
j elept nth m u on the Homme him in tomndibk 
I insurrection but at tel luijm bill restoied nub i 
I aud atrengtln in d tin tort-, ]* in tun mud unelis 
I ttubed Hi the noith til! tin In giiniin ' ot tin Id e , 

1 while, with tin ( vi i jitioii of tin t> eiiguin u v w u ot 
j the Mareomamu and t^iinli undu Amelins \uto 
! mmiii in the ye u ltd, i o, tin ri w is a ‘■mill ir 
I allfccnce of hostilities m tin south Hit with (In 
3d c til. tnl> of mu tin iml, irnl tin Jimu ui< in o 
nOlV coiiijm lh 1 1 to ib i nd i In ir Mi n i in pm tmui tin 
inroads ot tin imun rims Giimmu tnl is ton mo t 
among whom stood tin powotul < <ml> di I II n I ot 
the Vhi mini uni 1 r.iiln In tin u ti uk tnllowul 
I durum tin m \t two i entiiin tan i e-ivo hnuh s ot 
i the Valid ils, Sue 11 Mu ill Goths uni Loii/ob oils, 

I who soon loaned foi tlee.iiiHe.lv e s st it< s md juin i 
I palitue cm tin Minis ol tin old Horn in juov nu e 
J Prom this js riod till toe e tablisbm. nt of tin 
I western unpiu m the jnrson ot ( hulimigm tin 
history of Geimany is a blink , Imt ttie* condition ot 
the e oun try w In n In intend on tin posse sum of 
his German pitrini nn ilu wed tbit mm tin utin 
meat of tbi J’onim- tin ln«ir tribes bid beioreu 
graelually ahsoi 1 m d in t lie 1 u gc r, for on bn aoi i ssion 
the lane! was he lei bj a h w ere it tuition > only, as t In 
eSaxutw, Frisians, Frinks, hinluanv, and lUvaiims, 
whose leaden* exereisid m>\uiign powii witlnu 
their own territories, and m return for nnhtery 
services, parcelled out the ir I tuds to their h llow< th 
The knowledge which we p<mi“s of the Jubits 
| aad government of the anue nt Germans is junn i 
1 pally elenved from the Commentaries of (,a»ar, and 
j the * Germania ’ of Tacitus , ind impi rb et as tin #e 
, sources of mformatie>n are, they tire lntmitcly less 
| contradictory tliaa the subw qui nt records of the 
, earliest Christian tames Accord trig to the Roman 
historians, the Germans vfcsre a jienple of high 
stature, fair complexion, and red or yellow hair, 
endowed with, great bodily strength, and distm 
gushed for an indomitable love of liberty The 


men delighted in active exercises and the perils ot 
war, and the women, whoso chastity was without 
repromh, wtie held ui high esteem Each master of 
a family had absolute power over those ejjf his 
household Thoir halutalmns wore generally sepa- 
ntc», and surromulod by then several stalls and 
garners, for dthougli thuo weie villages whose 
inhabit mts made common use eif tho fields and 
woods Min minding them, tin Geo mans seem to 
have jncterreel lsolited anel ihtuhod dwellings to 
aggie gab s ttl< nuuts Towns and cities they long 
icgardiel with ivi r-mii ns inimn il to jeeraoniu 
frudoni In legiid to their political oigamsattou, 
it would ijipe n that hi vual villages tonnes! a 
‘ bundled,’M n l d luuulii da one 'em,’ md soveral 
gms one tube In e veh tube tin people were 
divided into font 11 'issen nobles, fnenien, freed- 
nn li oi v asciis end sluts The king or i luet wan 
ilietid limn imoug the noble s , but Ins powtii was 
vi i> limiti(I, end the government oi the soveudi 
tube i stems to hive Iki u eliiueiciatie rather than 

moo mini i) 

Tin it li.ion of the Giminis, wlueli in shrouded 
in gri it obseuritv, jioinfs, like then language, to 
tin n eistirn oiigui md was basul upon Asuitic 
mv ths ot the ett it ion of the Wot Id, unit the exist- 
mn of gods hiving the lorms and iittubuteH of 
n jieifiet lmmimty 'lie’ll eomentions of those 
mythical In iiil’h wtte mmhfed by the local colour 
mg vi bn b tin y iiii ivi d limn ushoi iition with mw 
sum- md through the laise of turn , and lienee 
tin dimu ut tubis hid all tlun Hjiis i il gods or 
di nngoils who vein often tlun own bailors or 
ilinf to whom tin aUillnites of the god to whoso 
woi-lnp tlie y win most jiirtid weie ascribed It 
is gem rally Hod tliet tin GtrmiuiH bnl neither 
temple h nor ititiUH Itolh Giesnr and Timtus 
ivjmsly i ill i u> this, but it i min it 1 m icgxiehel 
in lituilly tun toi liuitus lu msi H mentions a 
timpb of i godili ns '1 anl hi i iruoug the Marxians , 
mil it i htii jniiod vm lmd (Iniitun miswion 
mis < vluiituig tin Giiinmi to e li mgo tin n pig ill 
t> ni|>b s into < lmsli in'linn lu s wlnli vvi ilso u id 
ot tin ih it. ui tmu nf )u' in iilnlii JG eirtln lews, 
tin ub ion ol tin Giiiijiiih w is mainly i/trniil 
on in tin opi n ui in r n>\is uul I ousts, and 
on In atln .ml mount mi- Uttmugli l pruHtly 
nidi i ill i listed inning tin Gillums, jet enli 
in ish r is i bouse bold piiformeel ie lignum He rvn i s 
tin lomsi it mil Ins t omly witbni bis own home 
sti ul \ know brine of the lull ot the gods md 
■ ilu i vi nts ot Ilu fill me wes nought by divma 
time tioiu obiH rv iliotiH ot tin lli_ht <0 buds, tin) 
nulling' oi wilt m mil nth i similar sign , in tin 
mti ipre t iimn ol wbnltwomiti w< n thought to lm 
espienllv ski Hi'( l,i Inf m i Inline life 1 , and nt 
’ m ibodi ilu r deah tor Hum who hul ibserved 
well ill tin lit', v us ehen-hid imong tin (ler 
‘Il.uiii lues, who till i htion ' filth III eetriliu- 
tiu j ei 1i> , vejiisi an, tiny In In veil wouIiI,1k) 

< etc nihil ovir the gods by' involving them Hi a 
mum-ini innilul eting mnllict i tin punishment 
of tin i 1 ml duds eltu whub a new woibl 
w is to ausu united by a jmn ami pufectrace 
of gods in ad(|]*ion to flu higher duties*, the 
Gi minis jii opihd every portion of space with a 
eli-ti ot Mibordimte bungs who [invaded the 
earth ur, and wile r,m the obajM of lives, nixes, 
koboleh, dw erfH, and gumtH , wlule In mmes and 
\ elk urns stood quit from either ffrade of spiritual 
existiHce me the rt pu»ciit,atlvea ot dcstany like the 
Moira' and l'arej of the <• recks and Homans.-—See 
Kuhn, Zur ultrM'n Outi/t d mdugerman. VBiker 
{lhrlin, lhSO), M ackemagel, Famuimkben d. (per- 
tiumni (Fruto 18 - 46 ), Gibbou’n />eclm« and Fail of 
the Roman Emxnre, Gnuun, Deutsche MyQudoyis 
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(IS44), Miiller, Oetdt, vnd Syttan d, altdeuisrk 

JIpUijmi (1844) 

GERM A'ST CHS CAESAR, a distinguished 
Roman general, hi longing to tin nnj« rial family, w an 
tlu- son of Nero Claudius I hums, and of Antoni i. 
daughter of Maik Antony and niece of Auguntuh 
He avis horn 15 ji < , iri tin inonlh of Si] item hi i 
In ac(ord.inii with tin ilesne of Augustus, who 
had eitn thought of nuking him bis mu essor, hi 
v is ndopfi d in tlu )i n la l> by 'iibcuui, whom 
he rueompauiul in til w ir wagul ng.umtt tin 
Panin iiinim and Rilmitium, foi tin puijioie if 
wiuriug thr •'iiriinu fiontuiH ifti i tin ill h it oi 
Vaius After liaung Ini n i ii'imiI in 12 a n , In w is 
njijiointid in tin followin' 1 >i u to tin umimiml 
oi the eight li lioih on tin [>him On the ih itIi nt 
Augustus, m 11 yWl), tin soli'll IS iiMiltnl, di mind 
ing hlglif r l>ijy, mWi sliuiti r pi imd of miiiii (< 
hastund liom (,uil (whi i■ in hi]ipinnl to In it 
the turn) to i • iiiiml 11n ui id thin duty 'I In 
sold urn, who iliiiu t nlohml him tm Ins fi mh ml 
gomtouH dis|iontnm uif.nl him to si i/, upon tin 
Biljin me jiowii <i , hnwivii, \ is mi ipibh oi 
tn u hi it uni diiliml tliit in wouhl i lth r tin 
tli in fni It it hi i'll .guut Hi lion i a i i, giintid 
thill di m unis, though Ins iolh u m \ Omni, 
wilitly luissurnl tin /ui'li uh i A lie lit tr 
lion lid tlu Ii gum I mil tin liliun lu low U i si I, 
lit u kid tin M usi ilmmg i inn tin u d ti stiv il, uni 
dutioyid thin iihlu mil ttuiph ut I ml in i In 
1 "> A li, ill mull i si i mnl niinul mtu (nun my 
I’iim 11 ding fiom Mi t/into till uumtiy of tin Oitti 
he di stioyul tlu ii i hu I town ut .Mittimu (M nh u, 
in n limit usi,i i_) I hi hliiiiu tin i utile mli tint 
ants \nuii ' md old On lin utuiii, Ins issist 
alii, w.u mi] tli ,i, 1 !if tin mill l^i nluis ut Si gosh s 
(ilw vys i Inin illf nt tin hnmiu ), wlnj w is 
In si,gid ),f Ins in in 1 iiv \imimiis, tin ioni|miin 
ot t irus tin i w i if omi giu n md I lm m hi i 
tlu lit mil witi ol \imiinii till into tin li mils nt 
tin hum m i.i i i i ! \ 11111111 (i-- hm mu g w ith un i 

nut shiillit, now uni id tin < Inin- t md ill ilu 
uiiclihourin. 1 11 1 ii s to wit I, u iiut-i i(tu m i, 
i otnun in id i thinl i imji ii u I! diiildlu linn 
into tlnu dill noli-. '1 In muillioili of tin inlin' i 
wi i lid hi < iimi till oil Ii tin i >unti\ ot ‘In 

Jh III tl II I III l 11 ill \ lllli 1< 1 llli>tln I n 1 i il 1,1 n i In d 

thiough 1 t i s| md wlitli (■ liitusi it solid with i 

Ui 1 1 thnni lithi / ii i di i ,1 mti tin in mi nidi m 
and piotudul up tin mil Ini' wlnn lie jniiud 
tin iiliu i I'n unit, il dll is,m in,n 1 ml \i ist, 
till ( ouutl y in till mi Id, iiuhood ot tlu I’liitnlmig 
loust ]h inti did into it Jumna ihpths, nut 

gdlu nn up tlu lion, , ot \ mis ml his li _nins 
whuli hid lim Id, it him' tlnu. lot si\ hm_ nil 
hill lid tin to li lth soh mu linn ill liomiU) V 

Uitoiy g lined hi Viminms mdiu i 1 <i to in ihi i 
hasty uto it, duiiu<' win h In !<>n pert oi his tint 
in a tiluptst Omni, who uti, did 1 iv 1 mil, nr 

tilled stun lossi s at tlu li nidi ot tlu imr inn ' 
(dermms lkfou tlu Hut of KMM) u s-di whn.li (t 
hail limit, inRituii, was u)i\ippul, lu was neilhd 
o\t t tin’ Rhine in In i n hi in w sot tin hihaguu 
mont ot tho nmith uijuirid Until is of Vliso, on 
tin ljippo llu* (kimiuis wue u pulsed nhd tlu 
finnial mound m the finest ot Imtolmu, which 
they had throw u don u, w is iu tm ( r, i tul ti non 
sadtd with lua llut again into the Jans, pressed j 
torn aid to the Mtsei which he uossed, uud tom ] 
pletoly cAoitluew’ Vrmimus in two battles Newer | 
thek ss, ho“(leteimined to return and on lus way 
•again lost the grmitor pirt ot hid fleet in a gieat 
stoiin In ouler to pro cut this oiont lroiu giving 
< mirage to the Germans, he once more, iu the same 
yean nnu bed into the country of the Marsi, and 
(kaphtched has heutenaut, (films, against the Cattc 
Uti 


i The victories thug achieved were to have been 
{ followed up in the succeeding years, hut Tibenus, 
jealous of hiB glory, recalled him, and feigning 
good -will, bestowed upon him the honour of a 
i triumph, in winch Thusnelda appeared among the 
< aptivLS To rid himself of G, whose popularity 
smued to render him dangerous, Tifienus seat 
him, m 17 A u, with extensive authority, to settle 
at! nri m tin East, at the same tirno appointing 
J'lso viceroy of .Syr, i, whoso haughty and despotic 
(hirictu cvuywlnie < oimtc racted tin, influence of 
(ti tm uncus G dud ut Epulaphiuo, near Antioch, 
‘Mi Octdlar, 1!) a n, piobably of puisou He was 
<1 f plv 1 mu ntid both l»y tin inhabitants of the pro 
Mum md tlu eiti/i ns of Rome, whithoi his ashes 
w i i ( < niiieyi d, md dt posited by his wife Agnppma 
in tin mauKiili uni of Augustus Agrippiu.a herself 
ilid two ot lu i sous win put to iliatii, by order 
, ol Tibiims , her thud sin ( diguli, was spared 
Oi tin thru diughtcrs who stuiviied thur fathei, 
Vguppint. bet mu h iimaikibh tin her vices as 
, Ini untlitr hid loin f„ hti urtms Resides his 
i'l>h mild gi in rihlnp, I, was ( ouspiuimw for his 
I mi r ,niiumity, b, mvohuci, lmclv uiltuiul under 
j l t nuhiiL, nnd ptiionil pin it \ of lib He WTote 
| sin i il work-, ot a ilu tom i( i h u utcr, winch have 
'bun lost, bntot lm poitti il winks wc jmssess an 
, pis.i mi, i v i isnm ot tin f'/i" >nniu >iu ot Vi at us, uud 
ii igiiRiiti ol aw k ot tin sum ihu uto, entitled 
! />ii«//io,i, oi /no\h<a (onipihd irom Greek 
, souru s G s li i iry ii mains w, u lust published 
it Rolo in in 1171 Tlu 1 it < st (dition is that of 
i Unlit it tlie iu I ot Ins i’li nluis (/inn h, ib.fl) 

J (,1 ItMAAO, Sis, i beiiititnl and jnosptrous 
town ot It di m ltu itul it tlu ban of Monte 
,('111110 ui tlu piounu of 1 1 n 1 di Lavotot Klimt 
j "it) mih h noilli ninth wist ot Niphs ft contains 
li imkiimi jmli] u 1 (hints, 111 ,1 iiMitromuhd by the 
11 mini, of nnimmu nti ami In ilthm .1 of high anti- 
■ <)ii ii 1 m mf, 11st, it ji limit oil tlu sib and from 
‘tin nuns of tin am n nt V, lm m tow 11 Cisinum, 01 
1 ( i 1 1 In prim ip il nuns of tin un u nt \ oliuau 

j pi nod in 1 iiionunu nt iippnsid to hut hu 11 a 
'tomb m imphithi it.’ c md 1 G mpli 'lh( hint is 
'now iinploiid is 1 limit Ii it u 1 st pi ire building, 
in tin Jtjimol 1 (ti 11 k 11 oss, unisti ut ti tl with < not 
j mom st)n u11 1 blocks of »tom tm tilt Oyilopcan 
1 punt i])li F 10m jls form it h t ill, d the Church 
ot tin Cimiliv.oi Cm t/iwi 'ihc m 1 mnl must has0 
, In 111 1 m igmtiu lit building, uni it m still in a state 
of pitstn ition siitlnnut to count v an idea of its 
I 011 ei mil % ist pi (’portions The third adjoining the 
| inijihitlu itrt, w is pinlublj built in conjunction 
i with it, it tin cost ot the Volsuan matron, Umidia 
j (,>u ulr it ill i mi ntioin d by Pliny The Benedictine 
1 monish.i> of Monti Cisiiio, it u couple of miles’ 

, (listmu fioui ,Sm G, is one of the most renowned 
iitlii'iom tomtuumties of Luiope Its foundation 
1 by “st- Rem diet dubs from 52*1 It contains one of 
tin most beautiful <htireins ot Italy, an tx tensive 
hbtuv, iml 1 colhctiou of the most precious docu- 
I im nts of the middle ages 111 its v ol liable archives 
I The distrn t him ouudmg isan G is highly cultivated, 

| md bt autiful Pop about 8 O 1 X) 

G’FRMVNS, Sr, formerly the seat of the Epis¬ 
copal government of the indent diocese of Cornwall, 
Engliud, now a small village m the county of Gom- 
w all It stands on the slope of a lull, on a branch 
ot thi riv or J^ynher, 10 miles above Plymouth Sound, 
and 21 miles east south 1 ast of Bodmin It is notable 
only for its fine parish chinch, which has an excel¬ 
lent Norman west frefcit, and the towers of which 
•are hung with ivy and fern Pop (liftil) 2827 

GERMANTOWN, formerly a post-borough of 
North America, in the state of Pennsylvania, about 
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H miles norti north-weit of Philadelphia, within the Rhenish Bavaria and the north of Baden , ‘tho 
chartered limits of which city it was included in Rhineland,’ to portions of Baden, Prussia, Bavaria, 
l&H See article Pali AiiFtrnu. Hesse Darmstadt, and Nassau, ' Voigtland,' to tho 

GERMANY,* from Ufc. Gmanuu, (q v). is tho ™ 

English name of the country whu.li tho natn os call « , ,, ” 5 ‘VI ^jPP® r 

Deutschland, and the French LAIlomigue Nv “V 

AusMA-NM. It orcupios the central portions of , / j j . \ o . axouv ■ East 

Europe, and extends from 6* 20' tm i»P 1 <Y M long , [Tv "} . . w Tm VV 1 j T 7 W j Wr 

and from 4V 5 ' to 54' .12 N 1st I t is bound, d on £1"' .!'^ V' n't ejctanding 

«* * *>£» r —-v* v, th ;."“ , ; h 

ana tin Baltic, on the h l>\ tin i \ti i Curnmmo « (lt « , 4| . 4 # . 


T, 1 *" 1 .. w , * I , ,, 1 , : 'XI uwnsi llulUIUSt u UUO HU (If Vlls , H <11 1 i\ t fjl 

Belgium, slid tin Nd uhii.h h. poimlitem ot. flom tbf , )l0t | ll( , llWuitl „. //„people, and 
(>ortnau\ Print, r is about tilMXMWXi its u. . is' , .., .. 41 ., ’ 


wuriiifiuv j ruiH r m .tomu hibidiiiiu us ui %. is ■ . . , ,, ., . • .* 

. ... L. in<u . , 1 , iii , tin 11 fort tm nit micmdh tin poimni luiimaigp. 

estimated at JHOOOO miii tr. milt < 01 ib«mt tli J , . ,, 4 . , ... , si. 1 . ’ 

o . 1 . , *' 1 <0 in tin mouth ot th« lfsiiiidl tin Miluir tern *ue 

1 !^u. * X V 1 ' J" 1 " i IMl , ,,K T\ 1«I tlu 12Ui S...I I ,tb . 1 i,tu. u s it | N , mm d.wd.d 

about id) mihs, mil tlu ,ni«, bounil 11) lin, .In u ]n ,, ( „ (ll |„ )t h „t (Ins wut. 

2,00 null s (r is lOinposid ot m 1. nation ot „„ . , lU ,, 


dittcruit stut,s { i", m nuiiili. 0 wh li is tins ,i< 
H(s>cisllv tn itnl of undi 1 tlu ir i,*p,<tiw lit uls 
will only In iiotiiid 11 tin [iiisnt iitub in 1 
till as tlit\ siifi.JU torni [nits ot the loinim 
( null ili mtion 

Hi, following lr-t 1.111s tin n mu ni llu-t mu 
liilti.it,d st it, < 1,1th tin no,mi,I ot tli, tout iioiit 
ol m< n ahull , 1 li is bound to 11001 h tin muni 
anti with tin lat, of .t p pul itnmi to tin full 1 1) 
aruij '1 h. pooiil itions md in is o' tin dit, .will 
bo found iiiul. 1 Jih ii/ii H < mi ili\ and iimh 1 tin 
lu ul of , k li I, < I ilh 


1 u^irt. of \n tr. 1 11 , rin ini 1 r< ]. i 1 ll' 7 

Hhi Join of 1 111^^1 I, t \« lllM\t lil 1 I Urni i 1 Pipt f 

iiThiiopui m 7*'» 

Kini{dom of l\a\itn ‘l IH 

* » St VOI1 'III » 

ii f 1 lunov t r „J / 

* <r \\ lirtt mTit r,r, . l 

C*runJ Din liv t*f I 1 tJt n Jf fn 7 

I let torivti of i 1* isKf *1 4 o 

UrnnJ J)uthy of lit **<t 

* f MttkltiJmi mIvmiiti 

* 11 Mt t UK nhiuv s ftt lit/ I In 

n * Olltnloir., J 7J e * 

« » I it m MihnitC mol I iniloire y , in 

* » Sxxt Vunni hhuiidi, J>» 

Jhu liy ot N imm t (> 11 f » 

* ltiitlfixv o 1 MM 

<* UoiMi in Liumbuif <* 

v » ^ i \c Mt j til t « n I l 

r f SdXt I oburi. It >1 Jti! 1 W x 

* - «.a\i Vlurlmr^ 1 (Ml 

* re Aoh Jt Koilun, 1 4 U 

* » \nhali It rnlnnv ( )(» 

Principalltx nf *u) h. nxl ur Uudo’* , nJf MM 

» stbuu /‘oii n s wd( rshaunf n, 7 J 

If n I >P)K l>i Ml) jKI ] I ' 

r / s, )i itjinhu>< in) 

0 L Mhi (OM I mt 71 

- * Ham \fun^ei 1 m) i t 0 

• * a AV»ltti.k Hi(> 

a a ) Wlht ‘»l 

Tjmdgrft'iut. of lics.f fl 

1*PW City of 1 rankfult on tho Mmnf, F,U0 

* <• llanibtirg, X U>t 

0 0 ltrim<*n, “41 

+ 0 l,ub 01 L, (Mi 

BeanJt<* tho il>ov(* tl /liviuons th^n m 


III till util Tlnl I >lll «« lit ill 1 ( it" hie into ilt Wit 1 (1 
into tin iMipttd «l« *iurn itiou hoth of UiH \udi 
|»m id toiuui i*xl of tiiy 1 iu that H|n ak It 
iix mIio! popul it inn ot tht (oiinui hVdcnil 
tin«jiinfc<<1, it tin «lotK ol 18 >7 im Nlii'mi by 
i!i« c< n oi tli it \t tt, to <»t 4 i (MKMMK) 

I In mo*-! tit n tl\ jMopltddi tijtidMt 1 tliosi ibout 
tin (lilts ol I ni It ini I 1 mklutl (»n 1h(-M llllf, 
wlnli tin nio^t |*» oj*lt <1 u» iIiom of Sily, 

ln*iu ohI tlu 1 \it»1 okI rumtlm yt no ill\ Whoa 
mijisjiI ml nn od to "ii'in 1h jiojml itiou of G 

III l\ Ui dlNult ii 1 (olio s t (iillllM) 1, to,0I)(),000 , 
^Jnoinins 7 G i 000 Knnnin.uis, r »»0 000 t Gn’rks 
I md \inn m ms, 4)000 ]t w itMMMlO 0 Iu (oimatut 
1 ulimt ot I»(liu di\id(d into Midi niul Low Ou 
lams, tlu |>lu v • 0I0 \ «»t llu ionm 1 ia tho c ulti 
l n did Ini uit tl ill tlu (h innn nliiin, thitnf 
(lu lit to kiu>\ n 1 J’ltitf butt'* h f M s poki n in th« 
I north md luotli wist 1 lu SI l\ on urn an ioumt 
jiliutly m \u , *)i 1, Ihussu, uul Si\<m* ami admit 
• ot lu iii^ d »i*h d into 1 no]On in mid Mmthun 
•hi nn h lo 111* fount 1 In Jon/ tin < /1 < im * of 
j Poln inn Mm un 1 id » v iJ< 11 (In ‘Wtiul*.’ »»f 
llhursiin 1 ihiIm, tlu ‘ W i(« 1 Poi n ki ’ n( SiJxsiu, 

! uul tin K iuli* ' *( P tint i uii 1 whd» to tho 

1 1 it t( 1 l»i in h I** I mi < fj S J iw iu (’ ot < mill lit , 

(ii# ‘fro it i* Low< 1 A (mi tud Mmnja, 

im! tlu 4 ^'jlu 01 ol Min f i lu j«oni iruc ri<.<n 

,(oni)»H< Mu It di im ol S 11 du 1 n Ivtulj tho 

, W dhmns md Ik mh in tin 1 h< »ii h uul IU\ ui/tii 

1 di tints, llu I uhn* 1 *»( tlu 'I viol, tlu I ml ini of 
j (•<»!/, uul tlu O t»mu n* < 1 of I irmtlin iiiulottlm 
1 lit tof il d 1 1 nil cl th< 1 nil}/ \Jl)ioii^h 1/i< f*Ai< 
ja «it tin (I our um jmi <if («<niMUVi tiny 
1 it< mo t luiuu hum in (li \« tn in md l ni 1, mi 
! ti mtoru s \hl tin i( \\ thou md t'O*'•< 4 hi Mini 
/mi ll< Gmijuu (outounl ir* dum t ixtlu mly 
1 Jiimh d t*» thi Miiith « 1 t< j tr di dm t ( 

Phtfninii t Ji ,ttif t It jj j\ h< nf od(d iw 

prr si utjiin tin 1 dj-tm* t Inti t hV< Onmitums - 

\i/, 1 \n 1]|»in< ULioii m outlie rn Gi fiiKiny» 
J A Ian o *»f In^h t tl»l» luil wijuli o'(iij»uti tho 
fintial pojtionu */f tli (uni im at and I A \a»t 
in l\ ]>)im -wim h ( \(» n«h 110m tin middh t(rrm^ 
•to tlu ho n m 0« ( ut Du xlpun ii^ion may l/o 
i f n«nh h d tv ]\in, iiith of v Jim drawn from 
' \ j'Min. to Pn.ni/ and 1 mbi ms an uua of aDmt 


certain ditfhnctive appelLitmn$ lppliul to djili mil 1 U d00 mjuuo mile, io\md with alpine height* 
part* of G t which havo been di rival uithur from { aim ^ dh>^ 'Pu ccntril yiortmn of 0 «» fa* north 
the lawiiQs-and Betti ernent^ of tho ancient Gennauic j is n bin drawn fiom Oditbur ho Khana on tW 
twbes, or from the carder and ot a r grrat miThIis jaion tins, luv«»i^ an ah a of about lO^HK) square 
of the old empire. Thus tht, nam* of ‘ Swabia 1 ja still | consists of nurai miu rangm a ul ^ outw of mohn- 
applied m common jiarlancc to the districts tm 1«um (tin Sudvtic «liain, Pr/^ebnge, 6yhm»rWttW, 
bracing the greater part oftWiirteratorc, ^outhem behwarUwald inchu lgcbn*o, I ianu*, 

Bochin, South-western Bavaria, and Ilohenzolleru, and of table lands and jilams of greats Or fete 
4 Francom*,’ to the Maine districts of Bamberg, elm atiun (e g, tho plateau of Bararia Mlrootl the 
Bdiwemfurt> and WUmburg, ‘tho Palatinate/ to IIIer and the Inn, having a menu elova^ooof 1580 
. . • For 0ifona«Uo», bm JmrruuuiHT, v#l * ' ^ ' - ?|7 
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fee t, t)in mountainous table-Ioml of the Rauhe 
Alp (sen Au) m Wurtomberg, Ac) The great 
dam of Northern G extends from the Russian 
rontioi to the Netherlands and Belgium, and has 
an area of about 04,500 square miles The general 
low level of this plain is van< d by two terrnc c like 
elevations Tin one stretches from the Vistula 
into Meeklcnburg, at no gieat distance from the' 
coast of the Baltic, and lias a mean elevation of 
500 to GOO feet, rising in one point near lining to 
1020 feet , the otbi i linn of < lev items beeins in 
Silesia and tu inmates iu the menu lands of Hint Imre, 
in Hanoioi, its course bung mirkccl by seven! 
summits from 500 to 800 fe t t in lee lglit A 1 me 
portion of the plain is occupied by sanely trots 
lntcrsporse'd with deposits of j« it hut othe i puts 
are moeleritfly feiide, met idimt ol mieiesiful 
cultivation 

In rosjioe t of eb mi ige, the surf eee <>t G belongs 
to four difte*rent basins ’I bo \ebj-e, end otln I 
streams of .Southern 'lyiol, cmy the \v ite is ol 
8000 squillu miles of G into the Adrutit Tin 
Danube (q v ) from its semieo m the he lew irt/w del 
to the hoideiH of Hiftigiry belongs to G, mil 
through this (haniiil tin uiteis ol 72,000 squire 
miles are poun el into the I.ltek Sea thus opening 
up lomtnumi itiou mill tin e lit 'I In. ion lining, 
jurt (t\so tliuels) of tln> sen fae e b is i noi tin rn slope, 
and belongs jurtlv (122,000 squiee' miles) to the 
basin of the Ninth Si a, uni piitly ( IS 000 sepiue 
mile e) to the kiltie 'I he elm l buienie stie irn. 
flowing into the Ninth Si i IK the Ilium (q v ), 
the Wiser (fj s ) and tin J'lbe (ej i ), into the i 
Baltic,till Oeicr (q l I Uldtlii Vietllll(q \ ) ' 

The moil lnipoituit ol the liuineious t in ils 
which umiuet toge tin i tin me it mo systems ot 
G ate Ludwigs ('mil tu I.u im.whuli unite tin 
Daniels uni Maine met thus opens e lommume i 
tion 1 m tween flu' 111 u k N i enel ( iimin (bean, 
tlio Wieiu r \e ust ult (’mil m Lo\u i \nstiii the 
Billow and 1'rudiuli Willie 1 iiiT$ e in els in Inin 
duitimg, the Kiel and lid i < end, uniting the 
Btlt ii and Omni m On m ind the 1*1 un ( mil 
whnll (nniii i ts tin Lib mil the lieu 1 Nmneioiu 
lakesoeuir both iu the i levelled j>t mis ot Soullnin 
0 md in the low 1 unis ot tin mu limn distmt 
but, lew eit them lie ot inv gi< it si/e 'tin most 
important an tin Bode i .Si e (Like ol t emsluiut) 
(q v ), the Like of (liieli (q v ) which, hovvivu 
belongs only paitullv to 0 mil the nunuious 
Bmnllei lake e wliuli nuiu m tin alpine dntiuts 
of the Austinn piovmces nut whoso waters iu 
dependent upon the mount uu e ise ule s It iboumls 
in swamps and m lisle laiuls, wliuli no especiillv 
numuous in the low northern clixtiuts and on 
the tleveled plains of Mormi and lie mi Its 
mineral spiiugs id which the t ate inobvbh neirli 
n thousand, oeem prmupillj m Boln mi i, Nissan, 
Welrtembeig, Baelen, anti Bn iru Miu\ of tlii'se 
springs ha\e retanieel tlieir high npntition tiom 
the eailicst age s 

Gtv1o'/>l —The Ups aie i used by the intrusion of 
giamtic locks thnmgh Tetti uy e-te ita of tin ige ot 
the Baris basin, which aie ilmated, often in i 
highly ftltned condition, on the sides ot the niouii 
tiuns These Tertiary strata (ontinuo northwards 
as fu .is the course of the Dintibc, tovermg the 
whole couutxy from Berne to Yunna The great 
plain of North Germany consists ot strata of the 
smie age, covered with ver) recent saml and mud 
New oi lertfery beds occupy the river basm of the 
llhiue north from Mayonce, they consist of lino 
light coloured loam, anil contain the bones of the 
mammoth, rhinoceros, and other contemporaneous 
mammals Erratics are scattered over the north 
of Germany The whole district in the centre of 


Germany, from the Danube northwards to Hanover, ’ 
consists of Secondary strata. The rocks of the 
Trias period are liest known in Germany, the typical 
rocks of hunter sandstem, musehel-kalk, and kenper 
lie mg developed here, so as to justify the suitable¬ 
ness nt tho name Trias, winch is wholly inapplicable 
in Britain, where tho series is represented by sand 
, stone bods only ^In Southern Germany the strata of 
this age are ric h in mines of rock salt The Tnas is 
highly foBsdifcrous, abounding especially m manue 
shells, anil containing neve ral genera of remarlcablo 
1 ibyrmlhodont saunans Jurassic rocks ocour in 
< 'e nti il Germany , at llanover they consist of clays 
mid mail, with heels of sindstouo and limestone, 
e out lining coal uul ironstone of such valuo that 
they havo hun ixtmsivtly wrought. Tho Creta- 
kous sti ita lie irique ntlv lugldy alteeed from the 
intruded igmous io<ks vvhuh have raisid the beds 
iu sons districts to i in ulj victual position, and 
luvei dteiiil them into erjRtdlmo mubles and 1 
silimms s imlstoni s I 

Ot tin J’iIto/iiu imks the eaibonifirnus strati J 
■ ire in uly absent in Gum in) The tool obtained l 
m the inuiitr) is fiom links of a liter age True I 
renl beds aie found in l!benisli Prussii The soeli j 
me nt u v luik. of the Her/ Mount huh me chiefly 
1). Ionian , to the* soiiili i ist, lie'it ilu rgerode, they ' 
lie I ppu Kilim 111 dill) are. ill greatly dislo 1 

e Uul by gi uiite mil ti niDuisivi locks The i 
ff-ii?■ Mount ims ue si mnile el by a ronu of Pei 
mi tn roeks The sti it md locks ot the Thunnger- i 
walel ire' ’Iso l)cIonian, lcstmg on 1 owor ,N lunan I 
stiiti, the Jowti poiturn ot wliuli n higld) nltiriel I 
into epiiit/eisi schwts the rimiuuelii consists of | 
gieywecki, sleti, and smdstonr with limestone 1 
and ilnne elites Th re ire nuini'rmis fnconl«nud , 
nun lid impressions in the olein heels, anil grapto 
litis oithoie i itites md tiilolntcs m the newer * 
’llu gr untie mils appe ’l m tho Alps, the Kio- 
singibii.i end l.i/gi bnge Tin bisilts, ti ich)toe, 
mil otln i vole mu piodiie ts mi hugely eleweloped 
in tlu I m 1 Si. be ngilnigi, Wrote i wakl, Vogels, 
Ilium gebnao and otln i mount un “vstems 
< iimnh J In i lim eti of G pri si uts less eln ersity 
, tleau i bed glinc. it tin in ip might lead one) to 
lutei, foi the gu iti i lit its of the more southern 
1 ititude s aie lonsuhiabl) nmeliliid by the alpine 
ihuntil nt tho eountrv in those, pirallels, while 
the eohl of the noi thorn plains is mitigitcd by thur 
viumtyto the oie m The ivengc decrease m tho 
me m tempi'i itun is iu going from south to north, 
ibenit L° 1’’ ten timy 72 miles, mil m going from 
wist to east ibemt 1° F fm evtiy 72 miles The 
line of porpclml snow vines from 7200 to 8000 ' 
tut ilioit tin level oi the soi The mean annual ( 
fall of mn is *20 meins tho maximum, which fs | 
met with on the southern slope of the Alps, being 
2S inches r J he following table shews the mean 1 
innual records ot the temperatures at different j 
. points of the eontiueut I 
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Summer 

Wlnur 

Fi it st«, 
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7? rah 
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N unn i, 

11 imburpr, 
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70 

S8 

47 

M 

TO 

Broaden 

48 

<7 

m 

I'rankfort on the Maine, 

48 fi 


11 

Berlin, 

41. V 

66 

S7 

H mo*er 

48 

GJ 

.03 

Kom^bor^,, 

4.1 

62 

24 


Products —G is rich in mineral products, among 
which the most important are silver, found m the 
Hirz Mountains, quicksilver, lead, copper, and tin 
m the Austrian provinces especially, iron in numer¬ 
ous mountain-ranges, salt in many parts of the 
country, coal in Rhenish Prussia, Silesia, Bohemia, 
and Styna. Cobalt, arsenic, sulphur, saltpetre, 
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ahun, gypsum, bismuth, pumice-stone, tnpoli slate, 
kaolin, emery, ochre, and vitriol, are all among the 
exports of Germany The vegetable products com¬ 
prise a very large proportion of the European flora 
All the ordinary cereals are extensively cultivated 
in the north, and hugely exported, chiefly from 
WUrtemberg, Bavaria, and Moravia, hemp and flax, 
madder, wond, and eaflion, mow well m the central 
districts, where the vine, the cultivation of which 
extends in suitable localities as far north as 'll , is 
brought to great pel lection—the best wine pioducmg 
districts being tbe a .clle>a of tin Dmube, Rhine, 
Maine, Nockar, and Mostlle, wbuli an, monovn 
generally noted for the excellence of then tauts 
and vegetables Tobacco is grown m sutfieicnt 
quantities for extensive exportation on the lippei 
Rhino thcWorra, vnd Odei r Llu hops ot Bolumn 
and Bavaria have i high reputation, and the <hinny 
grown in those countiles, and m tin distnct between 
the Elbe and Weser, iinds its way all our Europi 
as a substitute foi i nlFee Tin most extensile* 
forests an found m Central and Southern G, md 
in Romo parts of Pinssie, wluU tlu northwestern 
Jiorts of tin great pi im an dcficienl in wood, tile 
place ot whu h is m some digiee suppled by the 
abundance ot turf yu libel bv tin mushy liuds 
O has loiigboin nolid tm tin i/nod bit eel of hoists 
raised in the nortluin ]>irts ot tin coutimnt, wluh 
Sexony Silent, out fir emit nluii g line m <<|Uil 
repiitatlou fin thin sin i p lloi Km mil tin ino eiudity 
of the wool whnh tiny \nld J hi mil dim id 
flats of Mcchleubiirg iml II mow i m ulibiitnl 
lor thur catth the toiists o| Northern md 
Central G ibomul m swim, mil in snidl gum ol 
vaiious kinds, wluh tin J.aixrim mil \ii-tnm Alps 
aflbenl sheltif In tlu laign uinn ds, 11 tin ilimimi, 
the lid de< i uul wild go it, tin fox, in utm, uul 
wolf, and even m sumt puts to tlu in ir uni lynx 
The eagli, vulture, mdothei buds of puy in met 
wnth m these aipnu regions, and in ill tin pi mi in 
the north, storks, wild _i es,, uni dm ks in ilniud 
ant Among the lisliis of G, tin most gnunlly 
distributed tie carp, sdmon, trout, and oils tin 
livers contain dso e r i> tisli, peail lie mug linns Is, 
ami leeches 'I he instil, luumc mil i ml fislu m , 
constitute import.mt biimiliix ot industry on tlu 
Getnui shone of the liiltic mil North n i < 
stands next to Gnat 111 it mi m iigud to tlu i u< 
ami suet ess with which its inuidtui d, mining, mil 
other natural c ip ibilitit s h ix i be e n < ultivatcil AI) 
the German states ciuourago ugiieilltuic, md h.m 
endeavoured by tlu i st iblishmcnt of igm ultiu ft 
colleges and exhibitions, to diffuse am mu the pmph 
a knowledge of incut seioutiiic ippliatuix 'I In 
countries wbieh In'c become most • nnsiw nous in 
tins movement are Loivtt Austn i, Moravia, Sib a i, 
Bohemia, Bax aim, and bixoiij TJie pren nation 
and cultivation of woods ieen\e almost as much 
attention in G as agrnidtnn, ami like the littu, 
are elevated to the rank of a sen nee Tin largn 
woods and forests m most of the states belong to 
the government, and aie under the care of special 
boards of management, wbuh cxtcisi the right] 
of supervision and contreil over all forest lands, 
whether public or private 
The following table thews, approximately, the 
relative modes of distribution of the country into 
arable, meadow, and other lands, heaths, &c, 
reckoning the Prussian morgui — 03 of an acic 


Mami facfure* —The oldest and most important of 
the German industrial arts are the' manufactures 
of linen and woollen goods. The chief localities 
for the cultivation and preparation of flax, and 
the weaving of linen fabrics, are the mountaw- 
vallevs of Silesia, Northern Bohemia, Moravia, 
Limatin, Westphalia, tbo Har/, and Saxony (for 
thread lace's), while cotton fabrics are principally 
made m Rhenish Prussia, Saxony, Moravia, ana 
Lower Austria The same districts, together with 
Pomuanu, tlio Tyrol, and Unarm, manufacture 
the choiee st woolle n fabrics, ini Imlmg damasks and 
cirpets Toys, wooden clocks, anil wood carvings, 
which may bi ngarded as dmost a spe'ciality of 
Geimm industry, am c iriie'd to the gieatost per¬ 
il ction in tlu hilly distru ts ot S iximy, lUvana, the 
Black Konst, uul tin Tyiol The best non and 
steel maniitictuies belong to the* Austrian pi ovine eg, 
Silesia, 11,movel, uidStxonv Ilohcnua and Silesia 
piobvldy possiss tin* finest glass mannfactones, 
wltili Saxony, Prussia anil Vustna stand lire 
e mine nt fm tlu e xi e lienee of tin ir < lun i and earthen 
vims Pi vgm , Augsbiug, anil Mlinberg dispute 
with Vmirm, Mmiuli amlHBuJtu the title) to mo- 
i mine in e in sil\ ei, gold, mil p ivi lloi y woi k, ana in 
the in luiifiu tore of plidosoplni al and inusu al inutru 
mi nt, vv lull l,i ip u, tiigithoi with Vienna anil 
Miimeli, el uni, tlu first nuk fm its typo foundries, 
printing, and litlmgiuphy 'the tiading entiis of 
Aortluin (i in ally iiimiupidiso tlie entile business 
lomeiteil with the pupil ition of tobacco, snuff, 
Ai , the distill dum ol hi,indies, md the mauu 
Inline of Mien iiom tin but, potato md other 
loots while liiiegii ami oils in pi op u i d almost 
i xehisiwly m ( i u1 1 el end Southern Genii my 
Li/mit s inn! lwjnnih 3 hi eluet exports of G 
in limn, woollin doth, wool, gi tin seeils yicleling 
oil, wooilm goods, toys, gl iss and earthen waie, 
b itlui, luirn, busth s, lumiy.w i\, wine, spirit, 7ii>c, 
eididt, gypsum, pot isli, v it i ml eoppeo, biass, non, 
md utul wen rim piuuipd mqiorts ure nw 
mttini mil silk, tin oidmaiy irtiili’S of eolouial 
piodmi, as vug it , lui, Ae , ti i ujm i v, fins, pitch, 
ti mi oil, dneil tisli, Ai Aieoieling to I)i lfubmr, 
tlu \ iliii of tlu imports end ixpoifs which passed 
tlu Guinan onstoiiu bitwiin lbAO and 1855 
exhibits ilie following litis ot inuease, given m 
to mi in to ill i s 


JrnjioitM 
Dial r« 

ini f o i im 

jn'/m »m> 


I ' port* 

l lmlc fn 

17 "JW IH» 

,r *l 1/111,67ft 

KM 411 


'] rurmlf 

J lliiJlJl 0 

70,224.4.W 
III, 'll !VW 

li,7,0Ji,,(iW) 


S(lm total 

Tlinlire 

412 , 811,700 
1 , 141 , 822,124 
791 , 3811 , 280 


Am 1)1 u land. 

Meadow land. 

Acrri 

to 74J.7HI 

ltj !W 570 

fl oldens, orchard*, At, • 

1,779,12(1 

Vineyards, 

cni,929 

Woods, forests, . 

40,306,140 

Heaths, moon, roads, buildings, Ac., 

28,872,068 


146,644,037 


A\ Ink , ici orelnig to J*r Bi win Ill’s MaliShthe 'J'aMn 
im 1802, the imports of the Zollvi rein for 1861 were 
il2' l million thaliri, and tin exports 350J million 
thilers 'Uu pinieipal (if mnn ports are Hamburg 
irwl Bremen, for American and Bntisb eomnnree, 
’Jrieste, for the Me elite rrane m anil Oi if ntid trade , 
Altnna, Btibuk, Stettin, anel StialsmuJ, feir general 
ttule 'file eliief (liqionutns for inlinel commerce 
are Vngsbmg and J,ot/<n, for Italy, Augsburg, 
Constance, and Me iroimi('i t., for .Switzerland, 
bi mkfiut on the Maim md Mdyenee, for Franco, 
Aix 1 e Clupollc anil ( ologiu, Lujibic and Frankfurt- 
on the Gib r, for Rumsii 3 he homo trade W prmci- 
pally e fie < ted m the southeast by Vicuna, in the 
couth west, by Augsbur n , in the north west, by 
brimhfort on the Maine , and m the north-east, by 
Teipsic, while Berlin, Cologne, NUrubcrg, Prague, 
Breslau, Mayence, and Kiankfurt on tJies-Oder, are 
all important centres of the general homo trade. The 
great periodic fairs, which arc still held m different 
cities, as at both the Frankfurts, Brunswick, Stutt¬ 
gart, Lcipsic, &u, constitute so unimportant adjuncts 
to the commerce of Germany. The book-fairs held 
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at flit- two last named cities—the only one# Of tlieir wide reputation, eeiwor^fup of the press was 
lnnd in Europe—may be regarded as the two great abolished by a decree of the diet of 184ft, and 
centres of the German book trade, Leipsic supplying frt pdom of the press, trader certain restrictions, 
the north, and Stuttgart the south of the contimat. which were promulgated in 1864, has been ratro- 
Tho maritime tiadi of G has of late years attaint d (lured in all tho confederate states 
voy grtat liniiortance There were m 1868,aeeoid Jitltrjton —In legald to religion, it may be 
jug to l>r But lit Hi, about r »(K)0 Girman seagoing 1 slated general! v that Protestantism predominates 
vessels (exclusive of about 000 or 1000 steam and | m tin north, and Roman Catholicism m the south, 
sailing coast and river boats), while about 100,000 although vuy few statu* belong exclusively to 
vessels yeuly enter tin German ports 1 1 itln r form of faith , 

The railwiys, wlutli interact t each othrr in ill L'lu followin' is the proportion of the different 
directions fiom Tucsto to II unburg, tad fioin d< nominations, as ginn bv Hr Brochelli Roman 
Vienna to Ai\ lu Ch ipe 11c, Tin nsmt, in ]8<>2 nc til v l G it holies, 112,100000, Lutiieuns, 10,200,000, Cal- 
1800 (Serin in, or ibout 7210 1 nglish links, while ivmists (h\ mgclie il), ‘1,100,000, OWvnnsts (Re 
act ending to Bi u lull i, the high loads of G t\ttnditl itoum .1), 000,000, \ uious C hnstnn sects, as 

ovtr a UugLh of *27,000 Gum in nubs 'Lie jm> t 1 , IbiHiihut u .Minnomtt , At , 60000, Greek and 
systim ot tin Gtmian * t vtf s, whnh i i ulmniistt is d . \ununui (liiinli 6000 1 1 ws, .>00,000 

by 18 Boirds ot Control, mdudi s tin c\pi ilition nl i 1’ohhtul Ouiiiiuvttioii \11 tin states of the 
passengers ami goads bv the pad t inii'i t of tin ' onhihi ition neognuc ban distinct coders—viz, 
several ele p irtmuits Ninct 1S61, n u t old titf o I tin nobility, dug', luud'us and jvtosantry, and J 
with a tit ity com lude d bilwccii Vnstni tml , til distinguish lluii disUntfc grilles of nobility j 
Prussia, a Gtiuitmi Anatom postil i onh ilc i il i<m j 1 lit Incite -it of tin < mt laths the uitiribors ot , 
lias been cstablisbcd, tliu ob|cits of vvlinli in* to j i< iginu^ houses ami tin (list t ml mts of families 
seevuo an dlietive mil mote (inigctu nlimnisti i who be km ul tt tin turn ot the old empire to | 
turn of tile \ moils In inches of the oil mis item, in<'|1ht smtruui nolulitv ol tin stite, met were | 
the* idoption ol i unifoi hi si ih ol dm '< wink j nidi luninth Hnti , oi dnitflv umllcrtid with the i 
it likewise estnises the duty of concluding inUi enipin is holding tin it tloni mis dmctly uuder i 
nation il postil tieatns with ion ten stitis \ lie tmpiioi, but whost houv , Inn ‘■ubseepieutly ! 
similai e Olife de ution, le pie se nting ill tin pniuipil b in mulinlisiil, oi ik p ,ed ot mucko'ii povvei in j 
German Htilis, contiols tin idministi ition ot I In utoidimi with sptei i icatus bttvvtm the stati i 
telegraphic line s, wlnili mi isinc m u ly 6000 ml the pumas Phi i n< it pi i suit 60 puneeily I 
I Gemini nulls Hid 61 i/nillnJifl (eoimtlv) iniilntisid famibcs, } 

I 'Hit luultiplu lty of smdl «titi into wlinh tin who, in lee end nice vvil’i tin ie l ol the dietof 1806, i 
Gum in I'ud is bmkiii op, lus opposi d gri il hut e quality ot link with ingoing house#, anil 
obst u le s to Hit ehiilopuniit ol • • >11111111 < • bet Itejov niiny t>i tie ! ] ’■ 111 ] powligte winch wtte | 
tht diiht ulty li is to soon t stint b* * 11 obviitid b\ j uuudid to ihi Injli nobk s ot tilt tinpirc Jtho J 
tile' est iblishuu nt of tin Znll nml lltnit/il'* 1 < 1 < in olid gink ot iiobtliiy 1 e oniposi d of counts and 1 
(i| v), ot 1 Gust 01 m indTinh Gonitib 1 ition ’ buous not bdongntg to itigumg 01 mediatised 

Jidtttnhon lsdiu ition is more uni ills tlillusul housi s wild it tin thud and lowi t giaili includes j 


m G than in am otlni lomitiv oi Lumpi uni i, 
e ultn ited w ith in e u m st iml sv bin tin ib vo ion 
not met with, to 111 equal 1 stint uiiun_ otlni 
nations Time ue 21 umvi isitn- \11111n, I’i gm 

Gilt/, Tniispiuik, lieilin P11 lui II ilk Bonn 
Gmfswilil Olimit/ Mimu li, Mm dim. Jilin^eu, 
la ijmk , Thlimgi 11 , (ml lime 11, Hi ldi Jlte 1 ' 1 it I lull' , 
M irbuig Gitssin bill, 1 isitn k, kid, and Kniu_s 
lung l'liesc institutions 1 mbi u i tin tom I unities 
ol llioelhigv, 1 iw medium mil plnhsoph) mil 
line between 1700 mil i‘*0O pioii 'nn s, mil on 
an avtl vgi ibout J 1000 Indents Time in ilso 
Hi polytechnic institutions, upw uds «t 600 high 
schools 01 gvnitusii mum lous spunl siliooK oi 
toelllKilo_v ague iiltui eoimiiiKi mill* in 1 ie tie 1 

61 , st'vti il hi nun tins foe ti vtlurs mil fo tin 
iniuwtiis of d'lb u lit idi_n>us dt uomm itnnis and 

62 00) iiit* 11 it lined s hoels l lie lUindmci ot 
eluklicu vt se liool tel vt h 1st 'mil or live vi us, u 
mult* eompulsoiv 111 m ulv ill the Gi mm stitis 
nnd lieiiu the pjo|>oition ot piiwms who 1 inuot 
lead anil w rite i> e \i tt ding'll s 11 ill 11(01111 nil 

Public lioraiies- ol wlinh then an mou thm 
160—musenuis, hot unit vl g Helens uleolUttiona 
picture gallants scheads of music and design, ami 
academies of arts amt stuneis mt fo bt nut with 
m most of the capitals, uni m many of the eouutiv 
towns, upwards of 200 of winch possess one ot more 
pm mans utK tsiablishod the vtus In no country is 
the book and publishing ti tele 111011 mmeusally 
patronised than 111 Germvnv Tin puss vnnuvlly 
Mauls forth from 8000 to 10,000 winks, while about 
1000 j tapers and jouruils aie circul itcal through 
out tlio confederate states, of the current news 
papers, a comparatively small nundiet only exert 
vny walked influence, but many of tho German 
eoiontitic and literary periodicals enjoy a world 


tin knights and hiudituv pvtuimmi.il proprietors 
I nt < 1 1111111 • 

I11I11U Vl pus I'd to (Olislilei lilt piohtic.ll 
ui_iiii (mn of tin < vstmg < on 1 tit ration, we will 
hull, ik si 1 tbr the puiuipd biluitv ot the coil 
stiiutnm nl llu old liiinnn tinpiit, on which tho 
pu iiit s\ it 1 oi ot tin Tituail gournnifiit has been 
Instil (Iln ougm ot tin nnpiir is tle'scribcd 
in tin lnstoi n d sketih below) 'Hie states of 
tin uopm eonsisled of thin chambers 01 colltges 

1 ’lht lit i toiil ( nib a wlueh c msisti il of the 
11 ehie pise opal eln i usot M 1111 / Trivts, anti Cologne 1 
md tin si, ul 11 tk 1 toi 1 ot wlm h there were ougm 
illv onlv ieiii 1 but whose numbei vv is subsequently 
mticisnl to li\t uni who at tin dissolution of 
tht < nipii ■ wilt iipitsintiel by the sovereigns 
ot Ikdu mn B 11 nu, >nrai\, Hi uultnburg, and 
Hiun-.wn k BuntImr ; 01 llmoiu (see ElECTOrs) 

2 lht tolb n i ot the I’nncis of tho Fmpno, who 
1ml tuh i vote in the diet, anil were divided into 
spintu il and tempoul pi lines ‘i The Free Imperial 

I lilts, w lm h foiinul a college at the diet, divided 

II ‘ i two bun he s, the Rhenish with 14 cities, and 
tin *sw vbnn with 77, ' u.h of which had a vote 
llu st iollei:ts, each ot which voted separately, 
burntd tht flut of tho empire When their respec* 
tne decisions agreed, the niattei under discussion 
was submitted to the cinp'roi, who could refuse his 
ratihe ition of tho decisions of the diet, although he 
Iml no power to modify them Ordinary meetings 
nut usually summoned twiei a year by the emperor, 
who sjacitied the place at vvhidi the sittings were 
to lx held, and which, chmng the latter periods of 
the empire, were at Regensburg (Ratisbon) The 
diet had the right to enact, abrogate, or modify 
laws, conclude peace and declare war, and impose 
taxes for the general expenses of the state. The 
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Aubo Chamber, and tike Contend or ohief tribunal 
of the empire, decided m cooes of dispute between 
members of the diet Hie emperors were elected 
by the electors in person or by tjieir deputies, and 
after their election and coronation, which usually 
hath took place at Frankfurt on the Maine, the 
emperor swore to the 'capitulation' or constitution 
of the empire. The diet, after the dissolution of 
the empire in 1806, itmiuucd in alilyanee tiH it Mas 
re-organised in 1814, after the disruption of the 
Confederation of the Khme, which bul owed its 
existence to Napoleon 

The existing Germanic Confederation was ostab 
hshedby an act of the Conguss of Vienna m 1814, 
and confirmed by a furthci act in 1821 It is an 
indissoluble union, fioin wluih no single state' can 
at its own pleasme retue Its central jxunt nut its 
executive and legislative poMors aic represented by 
the federative diet, which holds its meetings at 
Frankfurt on-tlie Maine, anil is u>mposid of il<h 
gates from all tin confederate states, chosiu not 
by the people, but by the aitrious goaeninu nts 
The diet deliberates cithir in a limited i mmul (the 
Federative Government) or as a gi neral issembly 
(Plenum) In the limitid eoumil them aie 17 
votes, of winch 11 of the pimcip.il statis ban u«h 
a single voti, while the u miming states (limit tin 
six. collectivi votis bitwem tlicin The l’liiniin, 
which meets only whur any nigum tliangi is to 
be effected ill tin diet itsilf, imbmis "0 cotes, ol 
which Austna and the tm Gum m kingdoms h u< 
each four, wluli tie othu stibs Inn ‘2, or 1 
vote each in pioportion to their imliudiul impoit 
ante It rests with tin limited count il, which 
exeeutes the onaitmints of tin 1'It mini, and dts 
patches tho mdmary business of tlie Confuhr 
ation, to decide (by i mijonty of mums) wluihtr 
a question shill lie subrmttid to tin Plenum, 
where it is not diluted, but simply decided by 
a majority of ayis or nois Austria picsitbs in 
both assemblies, arid li.w .a casting Mini in casts 
of equality The dut as a colhctne hotly, has the 
nght of concluding peace and alliums, and dtelai 
jng wai , but this pow< r tan only In ivuiml for 
the lnamtcnanic of the ind< )h tuhtito and tvltrml 
security of G, and tin mdividuil intigiilyol the 
several federative stit«s, whith on tie ir put lie 
hound to submit to the dut the <onsuhrition of 
all questions in dispute lutwiin tin tost ]wn and 
other powers While such ditbicmes lannot Is 
settled by the committee t mjioWt n d by tin I’luium 
to consider them, they are finally lcferitd t< .a 
sjiecial tnbunal known as the * Austiugil’ ('unit, 
which is comjHiscil of sevcial mtmhcrsof tin Con 
federation mvcstul for the turn with full points 
The diet is Iwnnd to maintain the t Mstmg ordi i of 
government in eath state, and to aid tin soy< reign 
in suppressing any attempts by the snbjeits to sub 
verfc it Those members of the Confederation whoso 
territories do not contain a population of 300,<X)0, 
must, m accordance with the rules of^he dut, incor¬ 
porate themselves with some other ft deratrve styte 
for the establishment of a joint high court of apjie il 
When disputes arise between rule rs and their sub¬ 
jects m regard to the questions of internal gourn- 
ment, they must lie submit) "d to the tnbunal of 
the federative government, which is a body com 
posed of 34 members, known as Spruchtnilnner, who 
are elected, tnennally by the diet, and from among 
whom the disputing parties choose their respectixc 
umpires. The army of the Confederation, which is 
composed, as already stated, of the contingents 
furnished by the different states m proportion 
to their respective pqptdattons, amounts to nearly 
063,000 men on a war-footing, and 003,000 on a 
’ *se ;-fpotbg. More than half this number is 
*» 


Supplied by the contingents of Austna wad Prussia, 
on whose troops devolves the duty of. garrie ruing 
the fortress of Mayence, and (in conjunction with 
Bavarian troops) tho city of Frankfujt-on-the-Mwhe, 
as the seat of the diet. The finances of the diet an' 
under the control of a hmiuOial committed, Which 
fixes tlio propmtion to bis paid into the ootnmem 
treasury by each state m accordance with the 
nunibu of its inhabitants. 

See Jfandbuch d Ueog vnd Statist v T)i WapphUS 
(Leap I8W), Qnxjr Statist Hut Allan da St/tatOt 
(I J)i ntsrli liunit v Welland (1828), H Bcrgluma, 
Ktluun/i itfih Statist -Daistellitnt) dis deidschen 
(Gotha, 1848), Si luuinlmrg, Flmmlunte v DvutncM, 
vnd Hit til JJui op'i (Btilm, l§5fi) , Sticlcr’s JTcdid- 
Atlas (Gotha, 1801) , Von hloileii’s hulk unde (Ber¬ 
lin, 18(>1), Brni belli, Drutschi StaataiLioult (Wien, 
1857), and his Stalistisrhe Tutu In ( 1862), C Ihctonoi, 
Statist Films ini dnitscJi Zalina (Birl 1807), 
Z ul>n i.t, Hu di a I sih Vi i lass (fan hi da Oeqaiwart 
(Gottingen, 1855) K lladikei’s Jlundbihlin , and 
the Ahimnaihth IJothn (18b’2) 

(hnii'in Ihiloi v — \ftd tho grulual expulsion 
ol i< tin mint of llm Jloiiipns finm Germany, the 
countiy m mss inly In emu subdiiulid into nnmer- 
oiis ji< tlv if il( s, i icli govoimd by its own chief 
1 In mi turn of tin Fianko Mciovmgian empire 
m fii ini« hidgmu prcpomliinmc to the Frankish 
|kiwi r on luitli sides of tin llliiiu, anil when 
l h ul( hi igne kiu<m did in 771 to the Girman as 
wdl as the (i illu possessions of Ins father, IVpin 
d’Huistil In found hmisdf jiosKsud of an amount 
of tirntory md a di gtu of lnflucnci which Bjieodlly 
inublid him to asst rt siipronnuy over tho whole 
of tlu went of G<runny, wink lus imiquists over 
tin In if lien 8 icons in tin ninth, aiul the A van who 
tlu ii In Id J’lnnnnu m the south last, extended 
lut Giiinui dominions from the North Sea to tho 
Alps, mil fi oni tin Ilium as f ir ,is Hungary With 
<"Ii irltmigni, who mined tin imperial mown at 
thi h mils of tin pope m 800, bt gin the long line of 
unjnrors md kings who m i upicil the Get man thrnno 
fm moii th m a fliiiiinmd yi us, and villi linn, too, 
tin y ist iilu ii, wlinli hi hid n irul on the ruins 
of Horn hi povu, lost it friability for.it his death 
in 811 tm immin i of lus family w is competent to 
we Id 11 o imperial to ptr., altliongh in 84) somo 
jioiturns< t bis *5 iin m pussissiont f< II, in minrdanie 
with i funify (oni])ut, to lm grandson Ludwig, 
mu imm il ‘ tin Gi miitii,’ who was iciognisid mt king 
ot Ginnuiy <*n tin ixlmition, m Oil, of tho 
ikgi in lalt Gtrloiingnn dynistym tin person of 
Ludwig ‘the Child,’ tin provuni.il rub rs, who, 
tngi tin r with tie archbishops, bishops, ami abbots, 
constituted tin i lm 1 im mbirs of tin mi t in national 
issimbly, arrogifiil to tlumsihis (m umfitiou of 
tin praitiu of tlu iiublis of tin .uunut Girman 
tnbiK) tin right of electing tin ir smeieigu, who, 
howivir could not issuiiu the lnipi 11 U title till ho 
had bisn i row mil by the pojic At this period, 
tin re win m Ccnnany lm nations -tin Franks, 
Saxons, liiian ms, Swabians, mil fiorrainors Tho 
Fj inks, is the di si end nits of those who had con- 
quin d the Liml mil,founded the einpiri, enjoyed a 
pro ''Tinnrncc ovir tho othirs, and hence, on the 
extinction of the Cailoungi.in race, tho choice of 
thi prime electors seems to liaie fallen almost as 
a matter of couise on the chief of the Franks, 
the Duke or Count of Franconia, who reigned os 
king of Girrnanj from 911 to 918, under the titlo 
of Conrad I At his own instigation, his rival 
and adursary, Henry, Duke of Saxon# was chosen 
ns lus successor, and proved himself an able and 
warlike prince. The conquests which he gained 
over the Danes, Slaves, and Magyars wotia con¬ 
firmed and extended by hu son and sooobssor, 
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Otho I. (036—073), who curried the boundaries of for the misfortunes which «, it entailed on the 
the empire beyond the Elbe and Scale, and who, I empire The interval between the death of 
by hie acquisition of Lombardy, laid the fonniln j Frederick Barba rosea (1190) and the accession of 
turn of the relations which existed for many apes ! Rudolf I (1273), the first of th^Hapsl-iurg line, 
brtwein the rulers ot Germany and the Italian ' whuh, through a female brancHfstill reigns m 
nation Otho’s coronation festival was eventful, as ! Austria, was one of constant struggle, internal 
it formed the precedent for the exercise of tlum ilm< mum, and foreign wata. Individually, the 
offices whirli, till the dissolution of thi unpin, win prunes of tin llohcnstauffen dynasty wore popular 
regarded as connected with tin dignity ol the 1 nmnartlis, their many nolile and chivalrous quail 
secular clirtoiM, foi on tint occismn, wlult flu tics hiving mdeared them to the people, whilo 
emperm duud with lus tlino spiritiul chiton, In mu of flu ran, Freduick 11 (1212—1250), was, 
yras waitid upon by the km ul ir pnni es th llntoi iff, r ('ll irlunagui, perhaps tho most remarkable 
of Bavaria (attirwards Hiximy) serving as irmd mwiugii of tin niuldli u^o, but their ambitions 
marshal, of Swabia (.ifInwards Ifolumi i), is 1 cb signs on Itilj, and their constant but futile 
grand euiibtaret , and ol Lmi.um (dti iw nils if.t< mpts to destiny the papil power, wero a 
Brandenburg), ns ni< li tlmmls il mi mniu ol niisiiy to Germ my, and with Frederick 

Otho If (07 J - OS 1), Otho III (98!- 11X12), uul If iiulid tin glory of the mipire, till it was 
Henry 11 (1002 - 1021), bilongid to tin lloii.i ol pirti.illy mind by tin Mistnin House of Haps 
Saxony, wliuh was tin m< diil by th it of luimmui lung llin son t mu id IV (1270-1231), after a 
111 till) pcisou of ('omul II (1021 IOIOj, in ibl* Inn t,mil fimiblul lngli, wis sued i rkd by various 
rtilei, who added Buigiunly to flu unpin Ills son I pniiiis, i ho in tuiu, oi in some cases contefn 
and Hueecssoi, fluny Ilf (JO{0 lO'ib), < xtuuli d pmimously bmi flu imp'ml title without exor- 
Gernmn supicmiiiy ovu lluug ii y, pirt ofwbi'bhi using its ligitimiti fum turns or authority This 
conqueml and imuvdto Limit \ u till wluli lu 1 ,i umi ot nil iicliy w is ti i mm itcil at the accession 
rcpiessod tin ilHolime md di ipnlism ot tlu, tun ui Riiiloll t (1271 1201) who, lsy till dtstructiou 

jiorol and spiutu it jnnu i s ot (o tin my, out ; mud ut tlu stimigholils of tin nohli < uni tlm string* nt 
tho lespect ot lus i onti m pm n u s by Ins /ill Im i nfoii i mi ut ot the J iws, r< stolid ouh| His chief 
justice mil lin v limit in tin fuld 9 In uuiiniity illmft wiic Iiowmu, diiictid to tin iggniuhsc- 
nf lus sou and siuiissm, I li nr> IV (I07(> 1106), mint ot Ins Anstiiin t Missions which unbiacod 

emliled tile notih s to ic (mi i miuU ol Him foinui ,M \ i 11 , C n mtlii i, <' im mid l\rol 
power, and to ipplv !i ilutk to tin tintlm cmisnli 1 m tin rn \t 200 yc i ,thn lustniy of the Goman 
datum ol tlu inipui il authority w hull bid buuum < input pit scuts vuy u w It itiuts of interest, aud 
mi III ably evtn mb d liiuli i tin two pi 111 ding li n r ns m iy Im lun llv ]ussi 1 mu Vdolf of Nassau, 
lit nry’s i mist mt qu un Is w ilb tin istuli I litgm \ i who w is i lu tul to mu i i it l.udolt, w m eiunptlkd 
VII t nt inglut Imn m diHuulte i md nuntilu itumi'in 129S to yuldtlie mwiitotln son ot tlu latte i, 
whit h only i ntlid with Ins lib, mdwliiili plumg it, Allnu ht 1 (129S 1 H(IS), wlu.s> m n is iluj'Jly 

GcniUiny into in.irihv out tltsmdii md i ut uli d 1 nu mm ibli is the pi nod m which thru Swiss can- 
npon tin uiqiin ill stun I e e w ns ninth lonuilsul tons, t nti j w able n, Siliwyt/ md 1 n, estahlishtd 
the wliole of contiiu nt it I mopi Im mon t li m t wo ' tlu a imh pindi m o Mb l tlu nuudi l ot Mbrecht, 
cuituiu i With In i son md sin i, s n, llin \ \ tin tliimn w is oitupud m ripnl sneccssion by 
(110b—J12')), flu mah bin nt (In f i uu mu m | I f, nt \ VII (J JOS lilt), who uldid iiohcmia to 
dyna»(v bei into ictniit md ilti i (In mown b ut , (hi unpin , mdcmi|ointlj l.\ I t, ilentk o r Austria 
been worn (1125 IIIS)1>\ Lothuu ot Si\nu\, who mt Lmlwig of I’m mi (Hit -1 149) Chutes 
miulu a bold itti nipt to moni sum . >t tin po IV (I <49- 1 i"S) nt J uvcmhmiig w is tlu Rueeoss 
logitius ot whnb if Ins ilutimi tlu i lupin had 1 till ■ uidiit it< immig in un mils, mil although ho 
In in depnved (hiougfi pnpil rntM,in s flu t lion i oi 1 atti lull d spuiilh (o tin mti rests of lus hereditary 
tho itu (ms, dtir a seison of disn nsimi md 111 ( 11,111 , possissjoiis ot lb. hi on i .Vloiuu, Silesia, and 
fell upon t'mniullll, IJuki of Frrnumii tbn tii'sf jjusitii, lu dnl not mtuoly nigliit those of the 
of tin HohuistiufJeii dynisfy (IJJS 1112) II is i mjiiu foi winch lie proiulul by a wntteu com 
reign, in winch tin u\d wars ot the Giulplm amt put, known .is tlu Uuldui Hull, which regulated 
Oluhcllims begun wis disti u ti d by tin dissensions tin lights pimkg's and duties ot the electors, the 
of tin gn it lend itorn s ol the unpirt, whih tin mode ot the < lei turn md coion ition of the emperors, 
strength ot Ihrnimv w is undid m tin disisttous tlu cmnigc mstmns, md eonnnercial treaties of tho 
Crusades, in w hu h ( email took m uliu pul On .< input, md tlu rights ancl obligations of the free 
lus death, tlu tin tm d college ioi tin tiist tune im t I utu s llis son, VVcnceslaus (1378—1406), who was 

nt Fiank.ftut, which ntaincd tlu luuiour nt being j Im illy deposul, brought the loyal authority into 

the place nt which the n>\i i< urn w is ilntid md | ion tempt fimn which it was heai rely redeemed 

crowned till tho dissolution of the cmpiu m j by llupieelit ot the Falitinati (1400—1410) Tho 

tho l!)th lentiuv hiodttuk I (1172—11*10) sm ) noinm il leign of Siguunund (1410—1437), tho 
named Ikubarosso, Buko of isw ilua, w is, at tin brolhei of Wenooslatis, would demand no notiuf 
recommendation of Ins urulc Courad, those u ns his won it not toi Jus connection with tho Councils of 
successor, anil the splendent ol Ins reign fully Const mu and Basel, at the formu of which Huss 
warranted tho selection By tho force of his was condemned, and which was followed by the 
chmactor, Fredemk acquired ah influence c’icr tho disistrous Hussite wars. The readiness with which 
diets which had not been possessed hy«nny of his Shgixnnmd lent himself to the mteicuts of Henry V 
immediate predeussors, and during his rugu main of England, and of all other princes wdio imniBtered 
important changes w ere c ffw ti cl in the mutual to his lm e of liersonal display, brought discredit 
relations of the great diiohus and counties of on the impel ml dignity, while his dtshonouxablo 
Germany', while we now lor the first time he.ir of ilesution of Husb will orer attaoh ignominy to his 
the hereditary right posbt sseil by certain princes to name Albrecht II of Austria (1438—1440), after a 
exercise the privilege of election Unfortunately for bnof reign of two years, in which he gave evidence 
Germany, this great monarth suffered tho interests ot greit capacity for governing, was succeeded by 
of his Italian dominions to draw him away from his cousin, Frederick lid (1440—1493), an ftccorn- 
thoso of his own country, whilst lus portimpa plishodbut avaricious and mdoleut pnnoo, whose 
tion ha the Crusades, m wluoh both lie* and the chief object seemed to be the aggrandisement of 
dower of his chivalry perished, was only memorable the House of Austria, with which the fade of 
m it 
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emperor had bow bftcomo permanently connected 
(soo Atfariiu), while he neglected the interests 
Of Germany collectively, and suffered the infidels 
to make unohaifred advances npon its temtory 
Maximilian I (119.1 — 1519), tho boh and successor 
of Frederick, resembled him m few respects, for he 
was active, ambitious, and (scheming, hut deficient 
in Steadiness of purpose. His marriage with Mary, 
the nch heiress of her father, (Jharli s tlie Bold 
of Burgundy, involved him in the gent nil iwhtus 
of Europe, while Ins opposition t<> tho n formed 
faith prCaihcd by Luton t vowel ati cl tho nh- 
ginus differences whu.li disturbul the dost of lus 
reign Maximilian had, howovir tin meat of 
mtiodncmg many improvements m ngird h> tin 
internal org initiation of tin stiti, by enforcing 
the better adnumstiation ot the law, establishing 
a polite and an organist d umy, and iiitioduung 
a postal system \vith lum ongimbd, moroovii, 
tho special courts of jurisdiction known vs the 
'Imperial Chambir' md tin ‘Aulu Counal,’ 
and in his reign, tho unpin wan divided into tin 
rinks, rv.li undt r its hi reditu v pnsiduit and its 
hereditary punot cunvokcr Maximilian livid to 
set the lx ginning of tin h< torui it ion uul flu wimw 
that attended Lutlici's plow lung, but tlie turn 
establishment m (lOimuiv of tin n fount d futli I 
vn<l the religions drsi nsions by whuh its nines 
was atti tilled, In long priiei[i illv to tin ni'it of lus 
grandson, (Turbs I kim of .spun, tin son ot the 
Archduke l’lnlip and of fevnni tin lnnissof spun, 
who MKieiilul to tho inipm vimb i tin tith of 
Charles V (ill*) 155h) 'I In mini' mint "t lus 
vnot jHississmni in ,Sp mi 11 vl v, uni tin Nitlni 
lands, and tin vv o . with Irinu, in vvhnh In vv is 
so Jong impln attd, divutid him flora lus ( iiinvii 
tomtom a, which In (ommittid to the rm ot lus 
brother Ferdinand The prim is of (umiinv vu i 
thus left to s< tth their nligimis ditbruui-- onmig | 
themselves, and to quell, nn mb d by tin lu id of tin 
'state, the tormnLhli lusnrn i tion of tin. ut tmnti 
(1525), whuh tiinatcned to undirnum tin ur\ 
foundations of suciitj Tim lining ot tin levin 
orders wan due to tin pnailmi" of tin funtn 
Mun/i r, ami otln r li idi is ol tin m < t ot \n ib lplists, 
whuh Lad arisen liom v pirvutnl nitu pn t it ion ol 
some of tin touts nh mud bv Latin r ( li irh s i 
detemumd oigiositioii to tin n lemurs imdind ill 
settlement of tiusi religious dilbruius lmpivtu 
able, and although by the aid ff Ins .all y, hi am iu ot 
Saxony,he broki the conft di ration of tlie Pri t<si tat 
primes, known <a.s fbe l mini of Small; ild, be wan 
foreod by bis forim r dlv to make < onei ssiotis to tin 
Lutherans, of whuh hi disapproved and in his 
disgust at the complicated r< Interns in whuh lu 
was placed to both parties, lif ahdicatid ui favom 
of his brother J irdinaml (1550 1504), who put an 
end to much of tin riligioies dissension that lnd 
hitherto disti acted the unpin, by granting uitm 
toleration to the Proti stants Although Fudinand 
was, personally, mild and pacific, his reign w as 
troubled by domestic and foreign aggressions - the 
"different sects disturbing the mace of the empire 
at home, while the From h ami the Turks assadc cl 
it from abroach During the next fifty years, tlie 
empire was a prey to internal disquiet. Maximilian JI 
(1564 — 1576) was indeed a wise and lust prince, but 
the little he waa able to effect in reconciling tho 
adherents of tho different churches, and in laising 
the character of the imperial rule, was fatally 
counteracted by the bigotry and vacillation of his 
son and successor, Rudolf LL (1576 — 1612), in whoso 
raign Germany was torn the dissensions of the 
opposite religious factions, while each m turn called 
in the aid <3 foreigners to contribute towards the 
universal anarchy which culminated m the Thirty 
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Years’ War, begun under Rudolfs brotlfer and 
successor Matthias (1612—1619), continued under 
Ferdinand II (lbl9—1637), an able, but cruel and 
bigoted man, and ended under Ferdinand 1IJ. 
(1037 -1657), by the treaty' of Westphalia, in 16d8. 
The i fleet of t)xc Thirty Yenrs’ Wai was to depo* 
pulftte the rural districts of Germany, destroy its 
commerce burden tlie jauplc with taxes, cripple the 
alri uly chlulititid power of the empeiom, and cut 
up the unpin info a multitude of pi tty states, 
the ltiler-, of which i vmused almost absolute 
power within their own tomtoms. Leopold I. 
(165S — 1705) a haughty, pedantic mau, dul not 
iv ul hnuii If of (Tie cippoi t.unitn s affonloil by 
it in foi 11 storing indu to the state, lint suffered 
uni'll It to be iliiwn into the (oohtion against 
Ki mu, wlul it bn )iitocbt.uy states vacuo overrun, 
bv tin Tii i Lx Although humsM often attended 
lus uma, pen i biought linn no signal advantages. 
Tin rugm of Toaiph 1 (1705 1711) and Charles Vr 
(1711 17fit), with whom ivpirttl the male lino 

of tin It ipsimrg ilvnistv, were signalised by tile 
gn it a let mu a won bv the ltnpi 11 dint general, lVineo 
laigim, m (onjimition with Miaillwitough, oa'cr the 
l 1 n mb, but tluv biought no solid advantage to 
flu (input 'I he distuibul imidition of Spain and 
Saxony npenul new ihanmls for tho liiterfirinee 
ol (iirniniy which w.ia fuitlm ili'tiiieteil, alter 
tin di ith ot ( li.iiIns, bv the (lias, nsions occasioned 
by tin conti slid sin iihiioii of lus d nigh tin, Aliuia- 
'riitiiaa, uul, through hi i, ol ho hiiHband,Fr.uaeis f 

of I on aim (1715 1765) nlti l then rival, the 
1 1 iv man r,l.itoi, ChailiH \ 1 \ , had through the 
lull 111 ntiou of 1’uissi in .ml, hi hi i li i ti d in 1742 to 
tin inipm d tinoin whuh, liowi vu, h< was obliged 
to udi, iftir a hint m i iip.itmn ol three yeais. 

( mutant clistiiih uu i s, intumdied durm/ the Bevih 
5 i us’ W ir, win n Frith ink tin Giuat of Prussia 
in nut mud Ins ihirnto of i iikillul guieral at tho 
i xjiuisi of tin Audii ms, in idu the men of tlicsn 
soviiugiis out ol timibli Hiddiiistu tosiph II, 
tin n son (17b > - Jduring tho Jih tune of 
'Mini IIiuihi wlm Htiiiiul lu r noth duty ovi r 
ill tlx Aiistiim stitiH enjoy ul httli hiyoml tho 
till of tnijiuor, to whuh In hid «u< u uli d on his 
i itliu s (h ith lint whui hi idtimitily acijuired 
lus mot' rn list pitmnotiv. In at once cnteicd 
upon i unir t ol iilmms, whuh welt, however, 
pii m ituri, uul minuti d to tin i ise>s to which they 
win ipplu d , vvliilht his attempts to leestublmn 
tin supiUlnae y of tin unpi 11 vl power in the south 
of Gi rm any we i< hiistritul by Prussian lutluence, 
liopold II, eftti a short reign of two years, wag 
Mice 11 ded m 1792 by hi, ><m, Fi aneis II, who, alter 
i suns eif <li ft it -e by tin ii lines of the Ficnih 
npuldii, ami tin idlie non, in 1805, of many of tlio 
Gum in primes to tin alliaiut eff Frmee, Which 
led to tin Hulun unint fmmatiori of tin Kheuish 
Confide ration un<t« r the proti e t or at' of Najxdi on, 
resigned the Geimui uovvn, uul issiiirn il the title 
of J.inpi ror of Austria From tins puiod till tlie 
Congriss of \ lcun a ol 1814--1815, <ie iiu.tuy was 
almost uitirrly at tin mercy of iVipok on, who 
di jiosi il the istililiahrd sovi rugns, and cUsmem- 
bcrcel their stites in favour ot lus iavountus 
and depuidiuts, whili he «tippled tho trodo of 
thi rmmtrv, and caxhausted its rcsoureos by tho 
extortion ol subsidies oi f contributions. As ft 
reconstruction of tho old entipiro wan no longer 
possible, those states whieh Btill maintained their* 
Movireignty combined, in 1815, to fora ft Gorman 
Conledt ration. Of the 300 states into which the 
empire had once been divided, there; nowr remained 
only 40, a number which has since been redneed 
to 35 by the extinction of several potty dynas¬ 
ties Tho diet was now reorganised, and apfsfatrf 
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to hold its meetings at F nuikfurt-on-the Maine, 
after having been formally recognised by all 
the allied states ns the legislative and executive 
organ of the Confederation / but it failed to satisfy 
the expectations of the nation, and soon became 
a more political tool m the hands of the pnnus, 
■who simply made its decrees subservient to thm 
own efforts foi the suppression of tv cry progri . 
sive movement The Fruich n volution of 1810 
reacted sufheiintly on sum' feu of the German 
States to com]iel thur ruins to grant virittm 
constitutions to their subjtrts hut the e flee twin 
transient, and it vv is not till 181S that tin (li rm in 
nation gave expression, by ofn n insuiri etnuurv 
movements, to the dm onti nt and th< si ust of 
oppression wine h had long jmssi is<d the minds of 
the people The pnnua (mliiiimirnl, bj h esty 
concessions, to arrisf Iho progri ss ol ripuliJuan 
pnnoiphs, And, fully mogmsing tin iniffuiemy of 
the diet, tiny gavi tin n sun turn to tin eoino 
cation, by a pioumimul self constituted vssi mbl\, of 
a national rongri ss of iepic s< lit itivis of tin people 
Archduke John of Austria vi vs i hi tc d A n ar of the 
newly oi gnu wcel n itioiml govuniiunt hut ho soon 
disappointed till Iiojhs of till ass, mbly by his in 
dent attempts to fiustiitt all imigetn u turn on 
thi side of the p irh mu nt, v. hilt thi epi i dy sui 11 si 
of tlio anti lormblnan jurty m \ustna and 1'iussia 
damped the hopes of the piogn ssiomsts The 
lefusal of the king of I’mssn to uupt tlu mijii 
mil crown which the puliauient ollirid him, w h 
followi il by the ilution of a piovisiou il iigoncy of 
the ommtn hut as in vrly hall thi nninhirs ind 
dei! mid taking ji irt in tin se pi mu dings, or m v 
previous milumii, by whu li Austin hid bun 
excluded, by i single vote horn tlio (iirman Con 
federation, the assi mhlj soon lipsul into i st iti 
of anmchy and mipotmii, wlmh tinmintid m its 
dissolution The h.ingum u \ lit mm r m whuh 
lUBurrectumary movtmints hid in tin numinhili, 
lieen suppress!d by 1’russi m tioops both m I’liissiu 
and Saxony, jmt an ithitnil md to iijmhlu m 
demonstrations, and m ls r i() \ustiu and Ttussia, 
after exhibiting mutual jtalousy md ill will, whuh 
more than once niumil hki ly to end in wiii.ioin 
limed to restore the diet, whose lust aits wire thi 
intervention m hitsvig Holstiin in livoin ot Din 
mark, and the nlwlituni of the tree eonstitutums of 
sovtral ot the hssir stibs. .Since tint ]>mod, tlu 
diet lias hum the arena on whuh Austiu md 
Prussia liav* slmen to sieurt the mipumaij anil 
championshi]i (>t Germin', and mrj meisuie ot 
puhhc interest has him made suhumint to the 
Views of one or otlu i of tlu si in il povvi rs tlu si 
states ilid, however, umilude i tnatv of dliatui 
in 1854, guarantti'ing to toeh otlui the mutu il 
defence Ol them iiosstssuma against dl i in mu s 
a compact, in whuh the dut noon joined In ISIS, 
a currency convention won eoneludul hifwun ill 
the states of the Germ m Confinervtiou, whu h li ul 
previously entered into sinnlai ilhmees ior tlu 
adjustment of international postal and commercial 
relations, and tu the same yeai the die t aelopb d 
a resolution by which the l>mish government 
was called upon to submit to the legislative 
assemblies a new projyit for the* jiolitieal oigams 
ation of the duclues ot Holstein, Law nburg anel 
Sleavig I* 1859, after many stonnv discussions, 
the assembly passed a resolution to mobilise the 
whole federal army, and to appoint the Press rm 
Frrnco Regent commander in chief, subject to tile 
control of the diet, or virtually of Austria, with 
which rests the easting-vote in the federal assembly 
Thu appointment did not satisfy the ambitious 
views of Prussia, which has, however, abstained, 
during the lost year or two, from making any very 


decisive attempt to secure supreme political 
leadership in Germany A strong anti-Napoteomc 
ft I'ling has existed since the first outbreak of 
difficulties between France and Amstna, and it 
may be stated generally, that thUoiscussions and 
apprehensions to which this sentiment have given 
nsf, togi ther with the consideration of the Sleswg- 
llolsttin difficulties, have constituted the principal 
questions under diScuamon in tho federal parliament 
dining the sessions of 1859, 18Q0, and 1861 See 
St hmidt, Huloirr dr* AUrmawh , Egmhardns, Vita 
Cfimh Miupu , (implore* Rerum German apud 
Mmhnnnn , Mannert, Cmeh d Tfutmhen, Sis- 
mondi Jlwloiu dm From am, 1819 , Europe during 
dn Mtdillc Apes, m Larelncr’s Calnnet Cyclop, and 
il ml oj the Italian Ri/adihrs l’llttu. History of 
tin Unman Constitution , Raumcr, Hut of the 
JIain net an Ifn , Cove, House of Austria, Pfeffel, 
Alni'ii C'lntmoloipt/iu , Haiti, Outfits us Adolphus , 
hehillu’s Thuly iiurs’ Win, Jtcausobre, Hut 
ih la Ih hum , Mosln ini’s Hist of Lvtheum and 
Rtf mm d f'hurr/uu , Robi rtson’s Charles V , Eicll 
houis Ihutsth RtaatsReiJitmjisi.il, C.irlyle, JIuL 
oj Ind li , Ac 

Ci i wan Laia/itnifi and E third at i --The mime 
roils ih ill its whuh wen cpokrii hv tlu different 
imiltdi roeics andtnlm ol am lent (rummy were .ill 
di matins from one bruieli of tlu Arjau or Tndo 
Germ nm l.umlv of 1 > uages, vvliu h separated from 
tlu Jim< nt sb« k at cry i.vrly pencil, although 
suhsiipiintly to tlu 'juration ol tlu ('title We 
i in line tin loiMstenu of the two liranebes 
of 'Iiutoiiu ipueh known is Low Gtuuan and 
High (iirmm is far hick as tlu 7th e, but there 
is no i \ idi net to slow that tin v existed as com¬ 
mon nnifoim langu igr s, fiom w huh their v inmysly 
modiluil di ilci ts wi te lisjii t tmly ilinvi d Ai cord¬ 
ing to the eminent philologist 'lav Muller, there 
in vet w is mu (oimnon 'iiutonn language which 
eliveigtd into two stieinis, while tlu utmost we 
i m itutuii to issut in regud to tlu. v uions High 
and fow (urmau dialeels is that tiny lespectively 
passed it dithieiit tiuus through tile same stages 
oi giammitn.il elivilojimint 'lhe High German 
la mi li— whuh w is sjKilim in tlu dialects of Swabia, 
Hivaim, md Anstiia, anil jiarts of francoiua and 
Nixonv —lias him tin literary language of Germany 
Rime tin rlivs ot Clurli m igne It may lie classified 
uinli i time pe nods-the ()|d High Gennan, dating 
fiom the 7tli e , anil a tending to tho period of the 
(Vimdes, oi tlu ltftlre , tin Middle High German, 
hi ginning in tlu 12th c , and continuing till tho 
Ritonintum, and tho New High Gennan, dating 
fiom 1 utile is time to our own days. Thu Low- 
(lUmaii, which in Germany itself has been little 
nsi d in Iite rntine, eompn lu mis many dialee ts as tho 
Trunin (i| v ), the Finnish, Dutch, Platt-Deutseh, 
etc 1 he 1 oldest litei ary moiinnient of Low German 
Ik longs to the *)th e , and is a Gluistian epic known 
as 7 la Hi hand (tlio Healer or Saviour), and 
although them are traces of popular Low-German 
literature up to the 17tli c, the translation of the 
Riblc into High German by Luther decided the fate ■ 
of Low (serm in In addition to the various dialects 
which am commonly included under the heads of 
High and Liw Gt*nnan, an important evidence of 
tile cultivation of a form of German differing equally 
from the High and Low grnujis has been preserved 
to us This important linguistic monument is a 
fragment of a Gothic translation of tho Bible, which 
w as made in tlio 4th c by Bishop Ulfilos, and Used 
by all the Gothic tribes when they advanced into 
Italy and Spam The Qtvthic language died out in 
the Pth c , and after the extinction of the power of 
the Goths, the translation of Glftlas was forgotten 
and lost sight of till the accidental discovery, in the 



16th c, of * MS. pwserod m the abbey of Werden, 
and containing fragments of this important work 
This MS. u « ‘copy made in the 5th c. of ITlfiloa'a 
translation, aid fragmentary as it is, it affords evi¬ 
dence of the S^h degree of development to which 
this dialect bad been earned, and exhibits a form of 
speech which belongs to neither the High nor Low 
German group, but very possibly may line c been 
merely one among numerous oflier allied forms of 
Teutome sjiecch which have perished. 

The diffusion of Christianity among the Germanic 
tribes liad the effect lioth of suppii ssing tlic use 
of the Itiuuc characters that h.ul boon common 
to them, and of (banging the charactu of their 
literature, for instead of the liorou songs and 
‘beast epics’ of a sanguinary paganism (Thar i'jxik), 
scriptural paraphrasis, legends, and bjmns weie 
now seleetud, while the aucunt form of alliteration 
by degrees ga\e place to the rhythmical nnangi 
inont of the Latin y erxitioatioii common in the 
early periods of tin middle agts Latin, uutioui, 
liocame the language ot the court the dumb, and 
the law under tin haxon tinpeiors, y\lub Gnuian 
was lift tntirdy to tin piopli, until tin new 
ideas, whuh wen diffusid both m Kgaiil to litna 
turo and language dining tin Cnihadis timh , tin 
rule of the nci omplislu <1 nupimrs ot tin I loin n j 
btauflen line, lnd the tlbit of niiuii • tin mm mil i 
cultia itiun ot the \ennu tilnr di il, ct« amoiigwlmh [ 
the Swabian, as tin 1 ingiugi of tin couit, soon j 
nespured a marked pri pimdi t uu e mil tin others , 
In that agi ol iliiyiliy md iniiium, the trt oi 
song w es clunslnd by prim is and noblts, mini ol 
whom belonged to tin oidei of tin Minin \nin/n (or 
Siilgi rs ol Love i, and lompoM’d in tin .Sw ibian or 
LLgh Gennan divleit of the impnul unirt 1 lie 
subjects chiefly st leefad during tin i tt.li and 1 1th 
centimes, lioth by courtly ami pojiul ir singi rs, w< n 
based on tin legend ire but of (')i irl< m vm md Ins 
paladins, and King \ithm and bis knights uni ot 
tht Sangrael, and it is to this jx nod tli it w< must 
rider the AbMi/eii/m lud mil (huh tin wludirink 
as the greatest tn isures of ( uman nitiun d liten 
tiue Amon" tin most sou i ssfnl jmets md nuiim 
smge*rs In longing to tin wibun |Mimd we in ij 
Sjieually nnluati Jlcininli ion Vihlili, llirtmum i 
Min dir Vue Wolfrim you Jsihtnbuh, WiJtlui , 
yon ilir A ogclwi idi, hi nlh irt of Ituvam Hiimuhi 
Mm Oftendm/'eii, Ac ’I In ticsti for tin Thai >)*>i \ 
lV'ceived a mw iiujiitm among tin. jsnpli in tin 
lmdilli of tin 1‘Jtti i by tin r< tiansbitiiin, hom 1 
the Walloon into German, of the am lent jsxn’of 
’ liemhard Furhi wliuh mordni" to tin distm 
giuslicd philologist Jitkib Grimm, on on ltd ywfli 
the Frankish tubes who carried it with tlum yiln n ' 
they crossed the Ilium md feiunde d an empiri 
m Gaul, and from whom it was diffusd among i 
the neiglibouiliig trilss of Northern Fi mec and 
Flanders 

* The period which suecicall d the decline.of tlnvaliy 
was marked by a thorough m glut, among tin 
higher classes, of national liti ratmi, which thus f< 11 
into tlio hands of tin people, to tin thoiougli 
disorganisation of all primijihs of grainiuir r Jo 
this age belongs, Iiowhmi the gri it mans of tin 
Voikxtiider, or national leal bids, m whuh Germ ui v 
is specially rich, the fibles and satires of Brand 
and of ftachs, and the romames ot tin sitiust 
Johann Fiachart The mysteries and passion plays, 
winch were at their height iu tin 15th c, and 
still linger m the village of (the rammergau, m 
Upper Bavaria, may be said to h ivc given origin 
to the German drama, ^rhteh numbered among 
its earliest cultivators, Sachs, Kobhulin, and Ayrcr 
The close of Hie 15th c. was prolific in rhyming 
historical chronicles, in satires on the clergy, and 


works of Ulnch von Hutten, Zumetius, and of 
many of the other reformers, were, however, tto 
most important , cuts in the history of German 
literature from the close of the 15th to the middle 
of the lfith c , anel it iniiBt be lomembered that 
Jaither addressed lunisclf to the minds of hi* 
uumtivmcn not merely through his polemical 
wiitings, hut also by those nolilo hymns, which, 
suite lus day, have eonstitutiel onn of the Ematesl 
litirny tre emri a ot the kind >Som« of the best 
of tin so Am// lifih i, nr i lunch songs, wore composed 
by Luthei lunisclf while neat to him those of 
h|H ratus, J)ii ms, Nicolai and llerbugor, have per¬ 
haps found most taumi both Mining Gormans and 
fmeigm rs 'llnso fiivint ifFusums of tlio devout 
mil iln(|Uent refiuinem were bvlloweddiy a period 
of literuy digi mi itum anil stagnation, which is in 
a gnut niensun to hi isciibul to the demorahsmg 
i Hutu ot tin 'Unity 'Veils’ War, when G onn any 
was i prey to all tin mis inseparable from ejvil 
win fosteiid bytorngn liitoTferctue The mdiroot 
i isuit of this pound of anitihy was to ijutnch the 
nitioml h|> nit, and \ituite the pO|mlar taste, for 
whih tin |nttv limits ajiid the habits, language, 
and litei ifuie of Yi 11 idles, the lower oid<rs forgot 
the iriiwn lift i atm i, with its rn li tn asm i s of legends, 
tiles, md bdin's, and n'ljnirul ft tasto for tlio 
mu si i nniji sum's mijioHisl by foreign mercenaries, 
mil tin iimimril romamts borrowed from impure 
I’u mb md Italian soineis Git man poetry m the 
17 tli i win fronu d altir the model of the later 
1 1 issu i, md thin moduli mnt itnrs Tlie study of 
tin geiiitim lntimnl btiiature wns ingleited, and 
ilthough a host of bill in d somtiiH were formed, 
yeliosi jiroftssid obpit was to pm ify anil elevate 
the pnbbi fasti, tin nsuits yuio lamintalily 
mi litisf ii tin \ , and it was not till f (f Gottaclnsd 
(1700 I7W>) kui 111 ill d m Ins Crihral jilt af Fnetrv 

iri di iwiug at tuition to tin tmgid pedantry and 
arfilu i d stitfiu ss of tin < 1 isrii t t school, that ft 
In tt«i fasti was tv eke m d Jim own pretuitioUH 
Iin'o(iy gm imgm luiwiiii, to a cminter party, 
from whuh imm itol it a serin wliat Intel pinod, 
tin ficimm i stln tu si liool, iijuli r the guidance* of 
V I’limtigiitm mil G Mini A favourable reac¬ 
tion now look plui, and with the names of klop- 
-toib, la ssing, and Wiilnnd bigan the brilliant 
i pis li of modi m (ii rman litciatnrc 'I heir influence 
s n iliki gn it uml earn d , for while Xlopstock’g 
pm m of tin jV/issni/i, and lus odes, in whuli In bad 
tikin Milton is lus modi I, n iihoeil the liudur 
piety of tin old ri fuiini rs, arid wen so thoroughly 
lnmi in m thin spmt, tbit tiny at emcc met 
with in intbuHiastw nspoils' m tin 1 luaits of the 
jhojiIi Lissiug’s tragi dy ol Minna v Jlarnhdm, 
and Inn (llama of Nathan <hr 115me, may In said to 
li im cn ifed me w tin dianntii irt hi Germany 
\\ n I md, em tin other band, who w m the complete 
antithesis nl Kloiutoek, dthenigli like his two groat 
conti uiporiunH, lie w is tin founder of a m w style, 
md give a gran ful fb vitality to Gi rman dutiou, 
wimh it bid in v e r lnfon been modi to assume, 
hid imju'lid to lus nuiiuremH tabs ami lomances 
an undisguised se nsuriuH matuiahsm, which, like 
lus ntjl<, li ed be i n borrowesl from the Fromh philo- 
bopluis if his day, and tfiig. in ti educed into tile 
lmmiage and literatuic of Germany tlio germ* erf 
m my dt fee ts, as wi 11 oj gi au s, to which they had 
hit lie rto re mm m el strung! i s The influence exerted 
on German literature by these throe writer*, who 
may Ik regarded as its regenerators, was soon 
appreciable in every branch of knowledge j and 
among the galaxy of groat names which have 
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imparted renown to the literary and scientific annals 
of Germany during the last 100 years, wo can only 
instance a few of tho principal writers who have 
more especially enriched the several departments of 
learning with which they have been associated 
Philosophy, which m Germany originated with 
Leibnitz, who, however, wiote in Latin and French, 
assumed a degrci of individuality and completeness 
through tiie intellectual actum n and subtle analysis 
of Kant, Fichte, Schilling, and Hegel, winch Iirm 
no parallel m any othu country fit theology, 
Bernhard, Paulus, Soldi it mi niter, and a host of 
others, have mfusc d n» w life into Inbln il inquiry, 
wllili invaluable aid lies hicti alloidid m tin sum 
direction by the profound phdologn if nod iritieil 
researches of Well lb iniann, jMulIir, the t mil it i 
brothers J anil W Grinnn, ]>op)>, ImihiUi, Willing, 
Lassen Rosen, Silibgil, VV lliiiiilmlilt, 1 1 pMiis, 
Bunsen, &<E' In an lm nlo'fj, lnsloij, mil puiHprii 
dt nee, all nations mi i a <]■ btol gt ilifcudi loVVimhil 
inarm, flun n, \ on Jtmrm i, Si iilossi 1 \ on II umm), 
Gervinns, JJahtui um, J{ mki ,J\n buln mil Womiusi u 
In poitiy and bilks h ttn i, tin n urn ol Guifln 

i who hi(d fiotn 171'f to 1SIJ) h i In if in itsi II 
Ic had Imcn picodid in tin wlnud to wbnli In 
attached himself, whit li w is known ,ia tint of tin 
Sturm- und Drang pci mil by Jit uh 1 , it i migm itoi, 
whoso philosoplm al cntiqms of fomgn and Gu 
man hteiitim, l>v leMimg i Lisle foi the long 
forgothn liitionil poi try of (it ninny, mil by 
exhibiting tho weakinssot the ri u nt unit if ions ol 
the Fromii classiusts, umtidmtiil lmiti 11 illy to tin 
eompliti litcruy 11 volution wh i h inland in tin 
moduu pi nod ot Gumm poitiy In hi Lnifm 
dm Juitijui Wnthn ('I hi Sonous ot Wiitlni) 
Goethe uiriinl tin sentinient il ti mb nuts id tin 
8ibool to then uilnnn ding point, but w bib in was 
followed m tin sum pith by ,i host ol unit dim, 
who bionght tin htyli into l idit nil by tlim nun bid 
exaggerations his own Idti md \ny nun.tious 
Minks became in tune limit md mom lm fmm tin 
blemishes into whw h ui lml b il others, md it main 
imperishable moiiunnnts ot tin' unmitulily ol lus 
genius Tin Stnmi und Jht'iig j« 1 md < lust il with 
Scliilloi (17«*>0 - J80f>), it bo i inks in tin i stun itnm 
ot Ins countijifie'n almost as lm h is Got tin Jmnst It, 
and whose tulj winks, //a llobbui, Fu s », mil 
Don Callow tluew tile uliidt Gtrinm pioph into 
ft fron/y of exciti uu nt Hislvtn diimitn winks, 
it less ixuting than tins, one. unit mi ot inort 
matured twti, while some of lu i bill nls anil lyms 
may bo sutl to In unin tiled lu tin pit suit 
century, poetry his louiitl noble it presi ntatnts m 
thesocillid J ah i land'd" hh i (l*ot ts ot the Fathti 
land), among whom we mil iii-tuae TTnodor 
Kthnor, ami 4unit, whoso spiiitul ju'uoln songs 
are intimately assomtid with tin v ir 11 ISM 
agamst Napoleon, m whuff tin fninni till inditing 
gloriously F Uutkeit uni L l hi uni hi long 
to the same sihool, hut tho loiuiii is more 
especially known tin Ins nlmirabli uliptxtions 
and translattous from tin Gtnnlil ]inguigt« uni 
tilt) latter for lus ivpiisiti romunes md bill nls 
The influence of (tinthe ami Sehilki extended 
m a markeel ilegut to the diains uni to novel 
writing In the former depirtnn nt, 111! md lequirttl 
great loputation as i wnten of siimtion dram is, 
A von Kot/chuo as an inexhaustible composer 
of light effective comedies, A MUllnei \ Honwald, 
F Grdlporzor, and 15, Ilaupach itn thin historic d 
and social tragedies, while G Imniummn (who is 
I utter known as tho author of tin novel hhluch 
hausen), Moson, Laulie, and G Freytag, have all 
produced good drainatio pieces. Among the host 
id novelists who have endeavoured to foBow in the 
steps of the great leaders of tho Sturm * und- Drang 
;ju 


period, tite majority are unwqjrthy ol notice. J P 
Richter, the satirist and humorist, stands forth, 
however, apart from, and far above his compeers, 
and few novelists ever exerted so lasting an influ¬ 
ence on the literature and mode M feeling of their 
(ompatnots as that which Richter exercised over 
the minds of the middle classes of Germany, during 
the. close of tho last and the early part al the 
picsont century Among other writers of note, we 
may instantf I)e la Motto Fourjutj, A Hoffmann, 
mil A C'h unisso, whose tendencies were to dwell 
tm tin mysterious agencies of nature, winch they 
attempt! d to lntlividualise, and bung into associa¬ 
tion with matmal forms, as m the (Jndvne of the 
lust, tin f uitiHtu tab s of tht second, and tho Peter 
iSildmndil of tin hit mined G Picliler, Spindler, 
11 .Stiltons C Gut/kow, Mtrnbtrg, W Hanng 
(tin unit itei of ,Sji \V Scott), Ilnuff, Zschokkc, 
in ulnmubli wntu of nonlittii, llacldaiulor, Ida 
v II, dm H dm, Aiurbath, the nairator of village 
t ib s, mil i‘ n v t ig, tin uillior of a social novel, Soil 
iiml J/ali ii, hive all m turn ttijoyed universal 
pupal uity 

1 tut nnnitioii't isluvi bttn writera of poetic and 
di im itic Jitiiitiui (luring the prestnt century 
in (term my, tin luuhmy ot tin Gu nun mind has 
ot liti y< in liei n ratio r to si ante than fiction, 
uni tin muni me mipitus gmu to tbi taste for 
Muntiln inquiiv be v Humboldts travels nnd 
oliHt nations, mtl i his < 'owing and Vieun of 
Au/ioi, Ins been 1 jlowtd by the prost>cution ol 
tin most jut found usem lies in t vi ry depwtmcnt 
ol phvsi! il uul naturil sin net, mtl by the appear 
amt of i nuiHiiudt ot rttonliol ti nil, among tile 
lnoio uiijiin t uit of wlntli wc e m only mstanci a 
hw, is lm (\inipb, llniv of Martins in Bra/d, 
1 oppig in b Aniexn i, 'Jsibudi in 1'ini, St boltcrf m 
(mitt J tpsuis uni Tim sih in I'gypt, Stlioinburgk 
in l.ntish Giu ini, t.utylili ni ( lun i, Sicbold in 
I ip ill, tin tbit t biotin is fit hi igt ntwut in the Alps 
and m ( entril Asia, B.ulh uul Vogel m Aflica, and 
i.t i< hliault in Austrab i. In t (inclusion, wc can only 
gmuji togiUni tin nums ot a fiw of the many 
i iiiini'iit Innnins who by thin I ibtmis have at 
nine i mn In il Uu sen in i ot tin woiId, and enhanced 
tin htti ii\ and it n ntifu glory of tin ir own country 
Without gun returing to writers whom wo may 
dn idyiiiit mcntiomd, wt any specially instance, 
in astronomy and mithi.mUus, Bessel, Lnclic, 
Struve, (, mss, mtl Muller , in the natural BCiences, 
ami in mt duini', I Mullti, Khrenbcig, Cams, Oken, 
St ldtndm, Von Butli, Liebig, Kopp, Simon Dove, 
V dentin Alobsehott, Bisehnff Rime, T’oggcuelorf, 
t itlmmm, Ginelin, (Jrife, Vogel, Rokitansky, 
Wsgm i, Schonlt'in and Pitffcnlnch , in history 
nuf biogripln, Nnbuhr, Lto, Dunekcr, Preuss, 
Jkittigir Vnidngt.ii v Fust Pert/, Lapjienbcrg, 
Piinh, &e. , in giognpln, ethnology, statistics, 
md tnvds, Btrgbaus, IVtt'ruinnn, Stun, Hubner, 
Klodin, Kohl, Runbceh, Bunsen, Ideler, Lassen, 
Unger, Zimmcimann, in the luvtorv of language, 
litirituie, and the line arts, and on politics and the 
social sciences Yilmar, Bouterwik, Kuno, Fincher, 
W i men, Hunsms, flejse, Bccktr, Creuzer, Lersch, 
Wacfder, Ernesti, Jacobs, Savigny Eichhorn, Billow, 
Ersch. SeeGnumi, OeeJnchU d Dcut^ehm Spracht, 
md Deutsche Oramma/d, Bopp, Comparative Cham 
mar, Bessel, Ueber das Lebcn rfes Ulfaa, M Muller, 
On the Science of Language, Koberstom, Grvndrue 
dt i Dmtichcn NationalldaraJur, Yilmar, Vork- 
ettntftn liber die Geschuhle d Deutsch. National- 
Ittaatur, H&Uaw, hurojir, m the Middle Ages. 

GE'RMEN (Lat «• sprout), or O'VARY, tho 
lowest and thickened part of the Pistil (q v.) of a 
flower; containing m its cavity the rudiments of the 
seeds, called Ovule* (q. y.), attached to the Placenta 
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(q v ) often by unAUfped cords <q. v,). There » often 
oily one ovule in the germen, sometimes it consists 
of a number of Carpel* (q v), with one ovule in each j 
occasionally the cavity of the germen la divided 
into cells, each of these containing one, and, often 
jnany ovules. When there ave many ovules, some 
of them are generally abortive The gerraon is some¬ 
times superior —that is, it is fice in the centre of 
the flower, os m the poppy, stotk, and carnation, 
Occasionally inferior, the calyx being adherent to it 
throughout, and the upper part oi limb of the calvi 
thus Beaming to arise from it* summit, as in tni 
gooseberry, rose, campanula, and enowdiop, some 
time* it is half inferior, as m biurifiat/a rpanulata 
Tbo germen develops itself into the J'iuU (<| v ), 
after the flowering is ova Some plants bind their 
flower stalks to tin gunnel after (lovuring, pics* 
tbo germen into the ground, and iijien tbar flint 
in the earth, ns a spins of ('loin (Tntoiturn tub 
Utranruw), and the Ground nut { ltiu/ns /ij/jumaii) 
Seo AitACins 

OETtMJNA'TIOTf {lj.it sprouting), thi hi gin 
ning of growth in a soul, or ot the util mtiou by 
which it is tonviatid into a in iv )>1 nit So Si 11 >, 
and for what is ptmh.ai to .a otyh donous pluits, 
see Sroui 

GEKO'NA (ant (,'n inula), a i itv of Spun, m 
lat 41 r>8' N, Ions. J 50' 1,, < ipitil of Un pm 
l ini e of the *. mu n um is i-ilu iti d it tin i on 
flu nee of tin 'lei, with its illliiint tin Onii, 00 
miles north east ol Him loin It rounds ot m 
old and m w town, tin littu niigululy 1 milt on tin 
tics hvity of a ro< k> lull, but lujbiv pulunsipn and 
eontaunug a Isiuititul md loftv *< ith i i Hindi d 
CtjjuTnenci.il in l'llfl, md ippu.iihid by isupiih 
flight of sttps iitsidiR tin < itliiib il tin ii in 
live thin tin s mil tvulu lonvaits 'J In inhibit 
antu carry on the m viiuhu tun ot pipn, m< ijj md 
hather, ami spuming and Mining 'I In i it > n 
fortified by liigli llntk Mills, md protutul by 
four forts 1‘oji I l.'io'l 

(1 wan ot Kom m uiigtn, lind mu iotnurly 
tbo ri'Bidtnti ol tin kings ol \i igon It hu 
sulli red much fumi no gu>, ul Mhnb tin most noti 
worthy was tint ol 1800, win n tin Pit mb wuli 
35;IKK) nnn (mompisstd and issmled tin town 
The bisugtd, uiijnoi uli d m it'll i \ 11 y thing, tvm 
with ammunition inanition <1 t ihhncc bn siuu 
month'anil hit diys igaim-t hi vi n ojk ii bn ulus 
and wen forttd to t ipitul iti only win n tin u htron 
governor Mas etrm k down by iaru'tir and disi,i*t' 

GEItOVIGIA, oi JLlfl 1*101 \ Oi lab yi ir«, i 
considerable quantity of this nnt> rial h is liu n s< nt 
from Portugil to this eimutiy Jt < (insists of grapi 
puce unfcrruuited, md colouring multi i, piniubly 
the extracts of r hit my root and Jogwootl, with 
■ufSoient hr imly uni sugai to jmsuu itfiomfa 
•mentation Jt is ustd for giving a spin urns stn ngth 
and colour to rid Mints, mni< . sjm u illy to Chow 
intended for exportation tin factitious compound 
lieiug mixed or vafted with the win. s in bond At 
least 20,000 gaUon u art now ini]iolt<il aunu ilh 
and this latgc tiadt has sprung up w itbm tin Last 
fifteen years 

GERS, a dejiartment in the south-west of 
Prance, w formed of portions of the old provinces 
of Gascony and Ginenne, Hu department of 
Landes intervenes between it and the Bay of 
Biscay, and that of Hautos I'yienG s between it 
and the frontiers of bp.un It has an area of 
2403 sqHare miles, and * pop of 304,497 The 
surface toward the south is mountainous, covered 
with mmftcatioua of the Pyrenees, which extend 
northward in parallel ln y w , These lines decrease 


to height as they advuioo, md ore se;>arated by 
fan-shaped valleys, which are only a haw yards wide 
m the south, but expand to a width of several miles 
in the north of the department,. Tfa principal 
nvers are the (lew—wlnoh gives its name to toe 
department—the Lossc, the liaise, the Amts, the 
Gimont, uul the Save. The climate is healthy and 
tcmpoi itc The sod w a stiff loam, lestmg on thick 
layers of clay, mid is only modurutoly productive, 
More tlnn one half of the surface is devoted to 
asmidturi one seventh is m \moyaids, and the 
list m ini iidows, lioaths, and forests Wmo is pro- 
dued ui lonsuioi ibh quantity, but of an inferior 
quality, gu it pmt. of it is conveiud into Amagnao 
biandv, whull, utter Cognac, i* istemmed the best 
Tlit in mul ii tuiis and exports aw meousidoiable. 
Tin town of Audi ih tbo uipitul 
(iERsOT,, .1 1 \:n hi, om of tbo most eminent 
siliolirs imlilmmsol the 11th and 1 Sth centuries 
ilia piopii limit Mas .Ii in Ch.irhu, the name ot 
(■ In mg gum to lmn lioiii the plum ol his birth 
(1 Ki3), the villagt of (uviHon m the diocese ot 
l!hi miH lit mis iduiitid in tin uummty of 
Pans, nmbi flu iibbnibd I’i t, i ilAilly Heio ho 
nisi to tie hi dust lioiiiims ul tie university, and 
ultini itdy to its dnmillorship, having utquiied 
by his evlimiiilm u v h'aimng the titk oi ‘Tho 
Most Cluistim ] >m toi ’ Dm mg the unhappy eon 
te Ih mIuiIi hum out ui tin livd < hum* of tho 
two lints ol punt ills in tie time of the Western 
Si lusm, tie uiimrutv of Pans look n leadtiig part 
in tin in n oti itiou) lot union, mil G was one 
or tin must rufiM sii)i]iiut<rs of tin pmposoi of 
that iinmi ity lm putting .in mil to tho achisin 
1»v the ii higiuitinii ot both tin i initx ndmg parties 
Willi this in w In vihitid tin otha umvorsitiB*, 
m null! to old un thur wsent to this plan mn- 
posnl by Unit ul l*un l!nt although be find 
tin sitmliictimi to sti this ]il in (aiTii il out in tile 
iniimil of l*i i d fuliil, us ih will known, to 
m mu tin ili mol union In i fn itiso insorilxrl 
to hi i tie ml l>’\illy,bi it in will tin [iiopus,il that 
tin mill [iwntitlb (now not two, but tlneo since tho 
• In turn ot Inlm .Will it I’isi) should In injuinil 
to ii huh, .md in the in w Mimed bold it Con 
st him in 1111 le mis ngim the most zealous 
uli in ate ot tie sium ixpiiluut of resignation 
It n to Inm iko, tint Ihe print outlines of the 
pi in of dumb iifmmdion, tlnn md afteiwards 
|Uii|iot(il, an dm lint Jus own [wssonal fortune* 
mik in mid by tin .immunity ol the Duke of 
Burgundy md Ins idle tents, to whom G had 
Is Mine ohiioviius, md from vibom ht hail ahoudy 
sufkrid sine b pi tsi i utem, on mount of the bolfl- 
in sh with wfinli hi It,el ib iioumul the murder of 
tin I>tiki of flili dim 3 o in apt tlmr vmgcaueo, 
In m is fomd In riiiiun m i vili , md he jetirul 
fiiiiu ( oust mu m tin ilisguiHt of a plignm, to 
1* itti nbi i s in ft.i\ in i, win ri In < (impost il fn# ode- 
In itnl vvoik Ih I’nnmlfi/toiu’ Jhfi/lofpo 1 , in imitation 
of tint ol Itoitluus, ]>? < '(inmilritione 1‘hilonopkux. 
It w is only ittu tin lipsi ol scviral ytais that lie 
vv is i mbhil to i. turn to Fi un c, and take up his 
n sub m m i moii inti ry at I,you, of winch hu 
biotloi mm tin i.iijii i en He divided himself in 

tins ritmiumt to Murks of jmty, to study, and to 
tie iiliiiation of youth Hi dud in 1429, in fc» 
fibth yiar His work#, whnh .no among the most 
umirkablfi of tbit ag(, lift ifivt volumes la folio. 
Among the bookn foirntrly on riliod to him WM 
the i.i 1<br.itcil Hfiiiitual trisdise Oii thm Imitation of 
Cltrvrt )mt it is no longer doubtful that thg trao 
mu leu is Ihomas-a Kempt* Sec Km The 
authority of (i w much relied on by th« advo¬ 
cate# of <;.alliyan principle*, but the Ufttamoubmei 
allege that the principle# laid down by hj 
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to tbo authority of the pope ate only apphesbfb 
to tiie exceptional case in winch he "wrote— viz., 
that of a disputed succession, m which the claim 
of each ok the, nval po]>t*, and therefore of the 
existing papacy itself, was dotibtfuL 

GERSTACKER, Futkdrh ir, a German novelist 
and traveller, was born at Hamburg, lGtli May 
1816. In 1837, hi went t<> America. After spend 
mg some months in New' \ orb, he began Ins 
wanderings tin ougli tlw I mtc d States, soractim< h 
as a stoker or sailor m various hteaiu packets, some 
times os a silversmith, a woodcutter, a luuhei of 
pill-boxes, &e, working till lu had carmd limmy 
enough to enable him to pioecul lurthi r Hi also 
led for a ionsidcrable js nod a wild idwnturous hfo 
ns a huntci in the forests In 1,842, he set upi 
hotel at Point OViupfe, m Lem si in i, but in 181!, a 
strong lU-Hiri to mo his friends induenl him to 
return to Gum iny Hue In published bis ulmn 
able Slit if nnd JitipLuife dun/i da I iiuiiu/tin 
titaatm Not damnd<ti (2 vols , Du selen, Is-Hi '11ns 
was followeel by bis Da lluiidatinin in .1 dniimri 
(3 Veils , Lt ip 18 Mi),/be b’lims/nintt ii d 's l/es hihu/i/h 
(3 Veils, Li iji 1818), M wuhsip/nbdih i J u lit mid 
Sthulltnvilni Inntsallmditidii n Joints (2 inis, I)m s 
elm, 1847) anil Annul H <thl mnt Shombildu 
(2 veils, Leip LSI 1 !) In Ins jiopul u widings ns the 
ittmw vm die It ill ((> vols, Li ip 1SI7), md J>u 
Jh'uUc/ieji Avui’inidi in Jnliitin laid S dutLvde 
(Leip 1847), (1 eontiiees to met the ittention 
even of tin unuluuiteil unlit In 18 Ml <■ igun 
set out on Ins ti.ivils, and we tit fiom IIm 1 uiciio 
by Buenos A\res to A ilpuuso md < ilitmioi, 
win tie e lie pi him did to tin bundle uh Isles, 
eiossed m n whiling vessel to the Sum tv 1 si mils, 
t Went on to .Sydney, tiivillul tin ougli Austiiliv 
and letuinedto 111 mien) m 1852 when lie lies 
Since ie side el ^.His eontlibutiems to tile \nsland 
and A/hji nn tin /eituini, < out nmng m mount ot 
Ins li'eilit Itivels wen e olli e t< d md published 
untlei tin titli of /{nun (lS r >i 1855) His winks 
have been paitly tt ui'lateei into I u m li md English 

GK'RUNH (finin Letui (inn I i m> on) n i 
part of the Latin vub wbitli, iiemding to "I un 
maimiis, dee hues th it invlbiie is to be elom Unis 
the gerund of *<nhii t 1 vwiti is e< nla ndnin is 
dun hi v tills ml si i tht min ni y p ip< i use ful foi venting 
it is a sort of veibil nmin, possessing tlu sum 
power of government as its vub but is scireelv 
ever found ill the uomin elivi, ,et Ii ist is e govnu 
mg word In French, the mtinitivi bis ilmost 
CUtirily suppUntiil the ginniil tin sole suivivmg 
remnant, wi believe, bung lound iftu the j>re jmv 
sitleili e«, . is 111 attilidnnt III h nglisli, the pie sent 
juirtiuple doe’s iluty also bn tlie guitml as be is 
leadinq novuln (participle), lie miusts himselt with 
r ending novels (geiuud) 

GERVAS (ShtdmUvplala Jammun is), a sin ill 
shrub of the natural older Vnbrnana, v native ot 
the West Indies anil warm parts ot Aiuiuc t It 
has scattered hau) bi melits oblong ovate toarsedv 
and sharply sen ate el letves about two mthes 
long, anil long dense spikes of lilae flowers It is 
regarded as a stmiul mt, febrifuge, antlu limn tie, auel 
vulnerary, a eloeoetiou of the leaves is applies! to 
sovores cuntusions , and the elnesl loaves aio eisuel 
as tea. In Austria, tht\ ares sold under the name 
of Brazilian Tea In Ihitam, the v arei employed 
only for the aelultciatmu of te v, but for this pur¬ 
pose they ares perhaps more frequently used than 
any other kind of leaf 

GK'RVASE or Tilbury, an historian of the 13lh 
c, was born ot Tilbury, in Essex He is said to 
have been a nephew of King Henry II. of England. 
About 1208, he was received with great distinction 


at the court of Otho IV,, ^jnperor ot Germany, 
and appointed by that monarch marshal of toe 
kingdom of Arles. He died about 1218. He 
wrote a commentary upon Geoffrey of Monmouth's 
History of Britain, entitled IUuMrationes Qalfruh 
Monanutlieims, lib iv , a History of the Holy Land 
(Hulona Terra; Sanchr), a treatise, De Qrtame 
Hurquiuhonum, auel a History of the Kings <M Eng¬ 
land and France, Comprised m a work entitled Ulta 
Im/nriaha, hbn tres , also known under the titles, 
Mapjei nm Desa i/itio Mundi, and De MiraMibut 
(hbi-t MSS of tin Dim Impertaha are preserved 
in the ( ottoman Colit etion, and m the library of 
( orpus ( Kristi, ('ambnelge Nuolson ascribes to 
C tin lilae k Book of the Exehcquer (Liber Niger 
Pinmn u) Madox, who published a veny correct 
i ilitioii ot that weak, makes Richard Nelson, Bishop 
ot London, the luthm 

f.ERVl'NV'S, Gioko Oimu.irn, an historian 
ot (riiinin litiiitnie md jioliLician, was bom at" 
I)inuxtult 20th May 18l»3 lie ncuvid a mercau 
till i ilnu tion, and vvus for some turn employed ra 
tin eountniL' housi of i im reliant m bis native 
town liy i diligent eonrsi of si lt instruction, ho 
supplied \i b it w is nautili ' m lus hi bool iduoation, 
and in LS_’(), vv is so 1 ir nlv meed is to be ready to 
i nti r th< iiiuvusitv of Ifiiilelbiig Afte'r coni 
pitting Ins ftiidiis eliiimg wlnili a taste lui history 
lied been aw eke mil him by >Se hlossf r’s lectures, 
be bn uni ti u lie i ii ,n edui etion il institution ate 
Frankfurt on the M 'in In 1811 hi w isap]K>inted 
i juofi ssot i str lord in iry vt lie uli ll'i l g Previousto 
tins, lie li ul publish' d his (Ii srh ah te do Amp luiehieil 
mi I tin / bln I (1 i ink 18 {01, vvlncli was followed 
by bis llistunsi hi Silm/hn (l'rmk 18 H) In 1836, 

In u is ippointcil oiilmirv piofissor of history and 
lets l itine it (eottingi n lb bail now be gun to pub 
lisli lus <h siliirldi dn I’lutisdiot A (diona/ldexitur 
tlu ]>i ntn In n (1 v oh , Lup 18 in —18 fS , 3d edit 
IS-lli 1848) '11ns w is Inlloweel by the Neuat 

tlisiliu/iti dn I’aitsihit Xnti imdhtnalur dn 
l)i nlti/ii n (2 vols , 1 1 ip 1840- 1812 kl edit 1852) 
Until of tin sc walks li ivi ittumd to well lie's! rvod 
populuit) In 18 >7 hi w is one ot the Gottingen 
piohssois who sigm d tbo f uiious piotest ngamst 
tho abolition ot tin H mow nan constitution, m 
eonsiejui im of wluib he lost bis ehau, tud W08 
oidi red to li ne the country within three elays He 
first went to I) irmstadt, then to Ifcnlclbi'ig, auel in 
tin spring of 18 k8, to Itdy Hi spent the winter in 
Konu, engiged m lustoural studies In 1844, he 
w is vpiHiinted honorary profe ssor in the university 
of lb ult 11 m lg 1 rom tins period, his career was 
tint of a politic il wnter < Ynnetittitional liberty 
was the ohpet wlneli he had m view, auel for which 
In inhhtJy Id mured. His juniplilcta and writings 

in elide ie nt jh nodei als exercised a very great 
ltitlinutc over the national mind In Jufy 1847, | 
dong with some others, hi' e'stabhshcd the' Deutsche 
/(dam / in He idilbcig, to advocate the political 
views of the Constitutionalists In 1848, he was 
eleputed to attend tlie diet ill behalf of the Hanse 
towns, mil was elected a number of the National 
Assembly by a elistrict of Prussian Saxony After 
the failure of the national democratic party in Ger¬ 
many, O returned to his literary pursuits, the fruits 
of which are lus able and suggestive work on 
Shakspenre (4 v ols., Leip 1848—1860), his QttckichU 
dn Deutarhen Diddling (5 veils., Leip. 1853), and his 
(JettIndite den nettnse/nUen Jahrhunderl (Leip. 1st 
vol, 1853, 3d voL, 1858, English translation, 1859). 

GESE'NIUS, FriE xtern Hbisricu WiuttaM, 
one of the greatest modem German Onentalishs 
and biblical scholars, was bora at NardhaoMo, in 

Prussian Saxony, 3d February 1785, and educated 

1 * 
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first at the gymtarintn of liu native town, 
afterwards at tie universities of Helmstadt and 
Gottingen 'After having been a short time teacher 
in the paedagogmm at Helmetedt he became in 
1806 a theological Jtejielont in Gottmgon, and 
in l$p9, oh the proposal of Johaun von MUllnr, 
waafiappouited professor 6f ancient literature in 
the gYrassasium of Hoiligenstadt In 1810, how¬ 
ever, lie received a cill to Halfe att extraordinary 
professor of theology, and van made au ordinary 
professor in the following ten In 1810- 1812, he 
published, in two volumes, a Jfrhuw ami Clmlihe 
Jhettonary of the Old T<ilament, vhu li iimkrvtut 
improvements m several sulwnjuuit editions, nftti 
he had made a jourm \ to l’ms md (Morel m 
the snmnur of 1820, to mike itxivuhts m (lit 
Semite Hnginges In tin two yi in, following tin 
publication of this Diction in, nppi ami hn llehra 
M i/km Hum ntiii Inti'll (2 Hib , 11 illi, 181 i -1811) 
consisting of a Jlihuw giammu and i< idmg booh 
Tlus woik, as it Ins bun miniond m tin mint 
editions ot D’s distinguished pupil and litiruy 
executor, T'lob «xi>r llodigi r oi Ilulli, and tin lexicon 
already muitiomd, uu still the rn uiiiu« and 
diction try ot tin Old 'li.timint mo-t in iim not 
only throughout (siinun but m Du it Hut mi 
ana in Vimnia. I la lust Fn dish ti nisi itioiis ot 
the dictionuy toumlid on tin l.itm ulitum in 
those of ibilmisoii ( Vim i ii m) md ol 'lugilhs, 
the lust ot tin gi imiu u m IIiom of luvus 
(kiiiilmi) md of Ooaint ("N■ w ^oih) In 1 HI"i 
iniithu Work w u< piibli'-htd by <i on tin his 
tory of tin llihiiu 1 iui_u i ”* {hi it i\t In Huh <1 
Jltln S'/ooi/n a f Iiii/i Flip) and i in iti« ])• 
J'< uitUunln hamai itiiui On/no nuhih it iiniloi ilah 
malit) iti soli , it m I ition of I sink with mini 
military m thru Mils (tup 1S20 -1821), Wi au 
lnikbb>d to G bn i 1 ngi l Hi br> w <.nuimi u (Hiam 
muttmll Li dinhi s Jalu iihaudi d II<hi iS/naila 2 
Bile., Lup 1817), is will as foi alngii hum'll 
pineal v\ oik ( I'henain in p/n/o/oe/no < idn an / unjint 
jhbrmea it ('luddntm I dms /'< '■tana nil), ot whu li 
tin first pait was publish il in IH2‘t blit which w u 
completed only m 1S">S bv Pink sol Bodigi r <■' 
contributed also sunn p ipi rs on < >ru ut d tntieputy 
to hmh and (mibi l's Alh/' im tm /min/iijmdn ‘ md 
his noti s to tin (ii rm m tr loslation ot Hinikli mb « 
Travel*, in Si/rm mid Pall dun tlnow Ji dit on in my 
points i omieeti d with biblcil gmgiapln Jlo dud 
2Jel Oitobor 1842, and a nn moml of him ippeanil 
m the following >i u (H , line Ininm y utnf an vna 
/''reunite, Ik rim, l8tl) -M inj of tin u suits of tit 
rationalising method of intupuling the Old listi 
ment, w huh eli iricte run x ill tin works of (! him 
been unable to stind the piogri ss of lublii il sen n i, 
and lie lias ecrtamly belli surpassed by llwald in 
insight into tlx g< rims of tbi Jlibrt w J mgti ig<, mid 
beating on the inti qin tation of Ikbiivv lib 
and thought, as wall as in all that qualities tin 
^critic for a tnu Ill-torn il, astlietical, and religious 
appreciation of tin liter dun preserved to us m tin 
Old Testament ^ ft Ins intense devotion to lus 
favourite studies, and thi nlvancc winch hi mule 
beyond all his pre deci ssors in tht establishment 
of more certain principhs of Ilibrtw philology, 
undoubtedly entitle hun to 1« ngardul as haying 
constituted a new epoch in tin scientific study of 
the Old Testament 


C8SKEB, Konrad \o\, a cekbrateil Swiss 
naturalist, was born at Ziirich m 171C, and died 
there Of the plague 1 1th Deccrnl*r 15Co His 
father, who wpa a loath i r stlk r, was too jioor to 
jiay for more than the hr#t j cars of his education 
At tike town school, but John Jacob Ammianus, 
professor of Latin and oratory in tbo college, saw 
ui the boy so much promise, tiiat he took him 


into hia house, and instructed him gratuitously for 
three years m Latin, Greek, dialectics, and oratory 
Ho subsequently studied for* three or four year* at 
Pane, v lumen ho was summoned bach to Zorich, 
to become a teacher ui the school ut which he had 
deuved thu tdenneuta of hm own education. He 
ill voted all his spare time to the study of medioinO 
nnd botany m the hnjie of ultim itely ruing fro«U 
the oilui of a sehooliuastei to that of a professor. 
The hope w is grvtiiud upon the opening of the 
mm unity nt Lausaum, when lit vyas appointed 
piofissm ot Griik After holding tlm otbi’o three 
Jims, lie went to Montpilliei. where hi attended 
■indual In tuns and to lUstd, while, after addi¬ 
tion d study, and the used disputatious, he was 
idimtti d to Hu digue of Doctor of Mulicine Ho 
thin, at tin igi ot twiuly live venue, ritinned to 
his notm town In i Miy slimt timi, lie loceivuil 
tin igpointiiielit of inokssui of plulosoplij, which 
hi lit hi until lus ih itli Hi likewise praetisid medi 
imt, and publishid lnim turn to tune the fimb of 
lus stillin'. As, m the itimsi of ins Ilk, he pub 
1 0,1 led no kss thin s.ientj two wmks, besides feav 
mg nt lus ibutli i i"htiui tint were m piogrosH, it 
will In lmjio.sibh form to notiet more than a 
tiw ol tin most impmtnnt His first great wmk, 
tin llddia'ltun l iiniihalo,, .ippiaml when he was 
only twudy linn ytusnld It i out lined the titles 
ot all tin books tin n known in Heliitw, (< reek,_ and 
kitm with eiiln isms md sumtii utis of inch , audits 
ui nub \ to mtliors wlm wrnti before the year 
111) it ii mmi i to tlu- il iv veiy valuabh Ten 
\i us lttir (in 1 iVi), hm Mitlii alah h, di Different^* 

11 ni'l na i ii in ip|N ut d whuh lontuiiul histone# of 
oin huiulii d nul thirty am u nt and modem lau- 
gn igi i But by t ii tin gii iti st ol Ins liti rnry works 
w is Ins /Muni 1 innmliiim, which wus planned in 
six books of vvlinli only fotii weio completed The 
lirst tii its of viviparous, uid tin second of ovipar 
mis rjiiuluipids (tiirfoisiH, li/'iids, iti ), tin third of 
buds, md tin fourth of fmlns and aipiitio animals 
1 In tiftli book w is tu ha\i (ontmndthi histoiyof 
si i pi nts, mil tin sixth tli it of into i ts lyai h of tlm 
loin publi tin d book, is a folio ol i onxnli table thick 
mss, mil with ilonly puutid pigis In tins wmk, 
whuh will i v * i i • ii in i ii i moiuinii nt of hm untiring 
indiistiy. In mind it bunging togitlui all that 
w is known in hm li mt 1011111111111; e\uj animal 
Jin infoim itmn who h hi colli itdl regarding each 
mi mil w ih urui ml nmli r i iglit la ads, repiesmtcd 
by tin first light littiis ot tin alphabet 'J hose 
four Milium s lontmn the lomplitf history', up to 
tin mid Ih of tin nxtuntli 11 lit my, ol be ists, 
birds, and hulas, md will i ntitle tin ir intlior to 
tin di sign itmn yvlneli he often reetivul of ‘the 
to rinau i’linv ’ 

Botmy was piolubly the sutioii of natural 
history with whuh lit Ji id tin pi ib st pnutieal 
u (jit lint mi i Hi had • diluted uion than five 
liuiuln il pi mts undi si ribi d by tin uieienls, and 
w as ananging tin n suits of Ins I iboiirs ill this 
•li p ivtini lit a^ tin time of hi# cliath Hi afspeais 
to hi'i bun tin fust who made the great stop 
tow irels a snentifie e lvasifn ation c<f distinguishing 
genera by a study' of the fiuetiloatiem. 

GKSNKRVf RAj, v nituril older of exogenous 
jilants, allied to hitojihalanastir, and consisting of 
lierhauouH plants and soft wooded shrubs, gene¬ 
rally tiopnal or sub tropit al lk"y frerpiently spring 
from Heal) tellers Tin leaves are wrinkled and 
distituto of stipules die calyx is 6 parted! the 
coroll i, tubular, li lotied, more or less irregular. The 
Stamms an "enei ally four, two long and ivrtsMiort, 
with the nicimmnt of a fifth The germen Is hall 
inferior, surrounded at its huso by glands or * dotdiy 
ring, it is one celled, and lias parietal ^placenta). 
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The fruit is either a capsule or a berry, many-seeded. 
- There are about la) species, exclusive of those 
sometimes formed into a distinct order under the 
name Cyrtandrarem or Didymacarpecr, of wliuli 
there are about 140 The true Uemeracttn arc all 
natives of the warmer parts of America, when 
some of than grow upon ti ecu The Cyrtan 
ihmece arc more widely distributed.—home plants 
of this order havo mucilaginous and sweetish tdibli 
fruits, but it is chiefly rtmatkabk foi lieauty ol 
flowora, containing hook of tin most admired ornv 
monts of our bothouscs, as bjkcics ot OIojihm, 
Achvme-n.es, At 

GESSLER, Aumifin, idbd ulso G von 
Bruneck, was in 1*100 ippointid punt govi ruor dong 
with Bering! r vou Lanili nl» i ; of tin Wahlst.ultt u 
or Forest Cantons (bihwyt/, Lntirw dden, aiftl Cn) 
by Albrecht 1 of Austn i Auoiduig to tin ti uli 
turns eonnutid with T< H (ij v), his oppiissm 
edicts and wanton iruilty so imaged the inhabit 
ants that a miispiiaiy w is lornud agunst Inin, 
and ht was shot by Tell m t narrow pais inai 
KUssnucbt in 1.107 

QKSHNKR, Sai inxiuv, i German pint mil irtixt 
w is liorn at Zhru li, 1st Apnl 17110, and ippn ntu i il 
to v bookseller ui Itcilin in 1740, but soon tan aw ly 
from bis Hostel, and nub ivourcd to t.unalmb 
liood by lutidstapo )> untile' 1‘rom lli ilm In vvint 
to Ilimbuig, vditn In burned an intimate liund 
ship with llaguloin On Ins ntiini to Zurn li, In 
pubhsluil Dapluns, whnli was followed by Jit/h 
nnd ] anco, a small voleune of idylls and 'Jail 
Alitls (tile Diutll of Aliel), l spirits ot nlvllu he loll 
piosti poem, vvlileh, tlioiigll the teelilest of ell Ills 
productions, is the' last known, md the one on 
which Ins claim to tin notiee of posti uty ie sts He 
afterwards tin mill his itti ntum tor scveiid years 
exclusively to palatine and engiaeing m the latte l 
of which aits 111 attained lugli CM I lie nee Some ol 
the emgtavings witli wliuli In lllusti iteil hie tee bio 
poetry arL said to be win thy'of tin lust mantels 
lu 177d lie published i an end volume of idylls 
aiiel a senes of httees on 1 /ukIsl ipc puutmg ile 
dn d 2d Match 1787 

GE'STA ROMANOTtinVl is tin title of tin 
oiliest legenelary work of the meddle ages 'IIn 
stones arcvvntten in Latin, and for flip most pirt 
are either taken fiom the histories of the Homan 
empeiors oi at h e-t in n Imetl to the p< in«l 
in which these itoumluel At a litu j* nod 
moralising exposition* w ci e with d, vv In in e tho w ork 
obtamcal the n uni of lfi\tmia Mnmtuta The 
0 R. belongs to tint cliss e>f winks with wliuli 
the monks Wert' wont to be guile tin n Insure 
hours, ami winch wen npjiomtul to In icad m 
the refectory* The stories no slnut, md elcsti 
tute of rbetoneal onuimnt imtlnr hive they 
any ehaloguts or tragi< meulints Their ittru 
tiveneas lies iu the eliaim ot their naivete uni 
childlike simplicity, although thou artless piety 
often passes into ft eleep mysticism* Down to the 
16th e , the 0 It was one of the most wultly 
rcael books among the' learned, as the number ot 
manuscripts and of prmtcel unpu'smous shortly 
otter the invention of punting (the first was issued 
at Cologne in 1472) prove At an early period, 
it was translated into French, English, Goman, 
and Dutch Tho oldest Duteli translation was 
published at Gonela by He raid Level in 1481 the 
oldest Gorman tianslatiou at Augsburg, by liana 
Schobsei, m 1489 Among the older English trans 
latuxna may bo mentioned that by R. Robmaon 
(Lonel 1577) Recently (1824), tho Rev 0 Swan 

S ul dialled Qexta Porna norum, translated from the 
iattn, with JPrthmmary Observations, and Copious 
"su 


Notes. The later German fabulists and novelists, 
such as Hans Sachs, Burkanl Waldis, and others, 
made abundant use of this great storehouse. But 
soon after the Reformation it was thrown into 
the background, and even m the monasteries, where 
for a long tune it maintained its footing, ip was 
at length forgotten Recently, however, amjjjl the 
guieral revival of interest m tho literature of the 
cist, it has received special attention. Its author 
las been supposed by some to have been Petrus 
Hercliorum or Herein u# of Poitou, who died prior 
of tlic lii ne dictine A bbey of St Eloi in Pans m 
1 {02, but it is now believed that ho only added 
tin moialisings, and Griissi, in an appendix to 
bis (lei man translation (2 vole., Dread. and Lcip 
1812), bis shewn that ft certun Elmandus is the 
iiuthoi oi i omnilei of the wtnlc Tins Elmandus 
was undoubti elly a monk mil was either an Eng 
hshman or Germ ui, is is ck ir from the numerous 
Ge mi uiisms anil 4nglu isms that pervade thcGesta 
The most leant edition nt the original text is that 
of killer (Stutt and Tub 1842) 

G11ST A TION, m Physiology, is tlie term applied 
to the [itnod tint intirvuies m tho mammalia 
between inline gn it mu end tin bn Hiring forth ot the 
j oiuig The pi nod and tin number ot young 
pniihuid it i both wily txlrtnnly in chffeicnt 
mmmnls hut usually <-tunl in an lmtrse ratio to 
oik motlii i linn, tin lim l htihivora, as, for 
example, the ilephu the inn si, the ox, mill the 
t urn I, the' female si I Uuu pioiluits mon than one at 
n time, but tho penial of r 'i >. Lit urn is lung, while lu 
tin Muellei mu s the proge iiy is nmmious, but the 
period of gcstition only a few weeks In the cle 
plant, the period of gestation extends over twenty 
oi twenty oin month< , in tin gimlh , it is fouitSen 
months , in tin ell onu dm y, it n- twelve mouths, in 
the nnri upw uds of cle \ e n months, m the tapir, 
he tween tin anil ih Veil, in the 10 x 1 , 111110 , and in 
trimy of tin leiger dm somewhat mine than eight 
months lu tin ‘■hup and go it, tin ponod is live 
months In tho sow, wliuli produce* 1 numerous 
liltu, the period is four limn ties In the roelontlft, 

tin progeny is mime 1011 s and imperfietly developed, 
anil the pi nod of gestation is comparatively short 
m the lie nil, Him of till 1 irgost of the oiclei, it 18 
four months , 111 tin rabbit mnl hare, from thirty to 
forty diys, in the dormouse, thirty-one clays, in 
the sijmirel and lat, fain winks , anil in the guinea 
pig, time vve'tks or less The young of the car- 
ni\ora,like tho young of the iiKleutia, are born with 
tlit .11 eyes closed, anil in 11 very immature condition, 
md 111 even the I'vigor carmv ora tlio period of gesta 
turn is far shorter than in the laiger nuoinantia or 
naehyilemiati it is iux monthB in the bear, one 
iiuiidud and eight <1iy8 in tlic lion (the period in 
tlus mimal is stated by Van elct Hot van at thteo 
mouth-,), sev enty lime days in the puma, Bixty-two 
nr sixty three diys in the dog, the wolf, and the 
fox and lifty five or fifty-six days in the cat In the 
marsupial imraal*, which, from a stiuctural pecu- 
h mty, proeluce tin ir young in a far more immature 
state than any other mammals, the penod of gesta¬ 
tion is very short, hang thirty-nine days in the 
kangaroo the largest of the marsupial animals, and 
only twenty six days in tho opossum. Nothing cogtam 
is known regarding the penod of gestation of the 
cetacea, Tho qaac&umana produce ono, sometimes 
tw o, nt a lnrth, and the penexl of gestation, as far me 
has been observed, seems to be seven mefeths. In 
tho human race, forty weeks is the usual penod of 
gestation, but tius period is liable to certain devia¬ 
tions, which are noticed in the article' FiBTPS. 

GE'TAE, a people of Thracian extraction, who, 
when first mentioned in history, inhabited the 
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country which ia n qjp colled Bulgaria, They Were 
a warlike people, ana £09 a long tune successfully 
rousted the attempts of Alexander the Great and 
Pyrrhus to subdue them. They afterwards removed 
to the- north hank of the Danube, having tho 
Dnieper as their boundary on the east, while west- 
warcLthoy encroached on tho Roman empire, with 
Which from this time they wete continually at 
war. They were called Dnci • by the Romans, 
and their country Dacia, and are often mentioned 
in the literature of the Augustan era as savage 
and unconquerable foes Dining tin. reign of 
Domiluan, they overcame the Romani and ex yeti <i 
an annual tribute But m 10 b tin 11 g ill wt 
king, Decebalus, was deltaUd by Tiajan, uid the 
people complete ly subdued A Roman colony was 
settled in tno country, and lx mining imorpoi ited 
with the G, gave rim to v mixed race, tin modern 
Wallacha. 

GETHSEMANE (Heb Oath, ‘a wine puss * and 
Shawn, ‘oil’), tho seen* of out Siyumi’s agony 
on the night before his Passion, was 1 ninill In hi 
or estate at tho loot of Mount Olivet, and r it In 1 
more thin half a mile from tin < ltv ot liras dun 
Attached to it w is 1 'iidm 01 on bud, ifivounti 
resort of Clu 1st md lus disc iph s 1 ho spot poiufid 
out to moduli trixilhrs as tin site of tin ginlm 
of G corresponds silllnn ally with tin ikiuhiiiii nts 
of tho Scripture lull ilm ml tin stcUnnnts it 
Jerome and Knsilnus It is 1 1 1 n e ibmit '•() pui 
square, 1 ticlos. d by 1 1 iw w ill < t loosi slums mid 
contains ti ft ht xuy oil ohvi tins, r glided with 
pious super at item as lining existed in tin tinu of 
our Boi u. 

GKIJM, a genus ot p! uitsol tin 11 itui d onh r 
A’wucevj', Hubonlu I’oUnttllm, iiia'ly xlln d to 
PotrntUlu but dlslinguniln d I y tin li mb m d hooki d 
styles whiili crown tho c-upils, so th it tin hint 
becomes a bui 'J lie r irpi is an di j J wo spi 1 n h 
are common natives of Hulun, if lubannm eillul 
Common Aviss, m U>ij BiwtJi, a liuliuums 
plant, about 1—2 feet high, mil if muh, lallut 


Geum Rivalo 

a, carpel and awn, b, petal, e, stamen, d, pisbl 



WATBwllkVENB, about ope foot high, both of which 
have the radical leave’s interruptedly pinnate 
and lyrate, and the caulu^i leaves ternate, but O. 
vrbaxum has erect yellow flowers, and O nvale 
has nodding flowers cla bibwnuh hue The former 
grows ia Hedges and thickets, the hitter in wet 


meadows and woods, and aomethnes’ even in very 
alpine situations. Both are aromatic, tome, and 
astringent, and are employed to restrain mttooqs 
discharges, and m oases of dysentery and inter¬ 
mittent fever. The root of O, rimfe is also used 
in distunes of tlie bladder The root of G utpmuin, 
when fresh, has a clove like flavour, winch it oorh> 
mumcatcs to ale , and for this purpose it is gathered 
m spi mg hoforo the stem grow a up G CanaHmte, 
the CuocoiArK Koch or Eli non Roor of North 
Auient a, has sumo reputation ah a mild tome, It 
is much employ id 111 tho I 'in teil Slates in diseases 
of the lilaitdei H much listniblca tho British 
spuus in its haves, and hiseriet flu wets like Q 
wbiinum A uuuibu of other Hpioies aio known, 
nitixis of tho toinpuiti and colder regions both 
of tin mu them and souilitm hen isplieres. 

GEYSEIt (leilandK c/n/ni to lmist forth vjo 
bully, din d to Lnv i/iis/i) ih a ti rm applied iu 
I n I mil to tin 11 ujitiv i the mill splines mid wells 
whnli mi found 111 vinous jiirts of its muiaco 
in cxidiut conniition with the voleamo forces 
at woik In low 'lliu most nmmkuhli group of 
tin sc smgul 11 ohji Ih is mu about 70 miles, nr 
1 two dais’ rule ficun Kiikimk lb miles north 
of Skalbolt, and within night of tho volcano of 
Hula On tin slopi of 1 low tl ill hill, overlook¬ 
ing tin wilt giassy vdll y of tlin V\lntuc, oi 
\\ bite Unci, t spin of giotiud no itoinng jK'rlmps 
bill a imh curb w ly is tlin kly mtirKpinud with 
boiling in Iu t spi in i ot various hi/cs, from jots not 
gri iti r tb m hi iiv «1 boiling tcakitth.up to great 
i tldroiiK, bisibs MHtigis of others no longer in 
opci ition All m md inuncli ilby silmous lncrusta 
tiouH, fount <1 m the i ounce of time by tho minute 
chugi ot siln 1 mfiisi il into tin witu Tho chief 
nptituiis an two resputivily tailed the Great 
(tn/Mi cud tin Shak 1 (1 c ( burn), which me little 
mote than a liiindii 1 yaicls apirt Tin lattirisnn 
ini gnl u ijm itnre ol tnun six to eight feet dnnuter, 
down whuh cun 111 ly 111 gnu ml mhlylook, when 
hi si is Hu witu noisily woikuig in u narrowei 
jiiHsagi cboiit 20 fut In low It, by thiowmg in 
1 siiikic i< lit cpmitity of turf, In cm timpouuxly 
choke this gullit tin w iti i will hi n lew minutes 
ovtriomi tin n ustuui, and, so to spink, jiorfnnn 
m iiiipti 11 with in ignifii 1 n( ctliity bursting up 
(id fut into Hu 111 brown with tin tlirf that lias 
bun infiisid inti it, and ilitlnsing Htuain m vast 
volunu i uouml 

tin uppi iiimiii of the f»n at G<yscr in consider 
ably different On the summit of a mount which 
lists about 15 fut ibovi the surrounding giourni, 
ih i circulai pool 01 cup of hot water, 72 fut 
uross at lls gieatuct ctiametei, and nlwnt four 
ft i“t chip, being intnily tonne d of Hiliuous enist 
of a dull grey loloui \t fhe 1 ilgi, this wate r has 
bun found 1i b 188 I , * ill the uutri, it IS 
1 oijsidi r ibly login 1 Jkoin the uutri (lessee rids a 
pit of i ight fi 1 1 width, and 8 t it 1 1 (let p, up which 
u Htuain. of highly lit dad w iter is continually 
but slowly ascending, tin surplus finding its way 
out by a until e haunt 1 in the 1 (lg> of the CUP, 
anil tinkling down tin extirmr of the crusty 
t mini nee I a cry few hours, the watei, with a 

luuibbfig noise, nsiw tumultuously through the pit, 
and jits for 1 fiw ti et above the surface of the 
pool , by and by, it subsides, and all is quiet Ogam 
On<t a day, however, 01 then Shouts, this tumult 
ends m a terrific paroxysm, winch lasts Jlerhap* A 
quarter of an bom, ancl ihmng whiely tlie water ifl 
thrown in repcateel lets from 60 to 80 feet high, 
mingled with such volumes of steam as obwwre the 
country fur half a mile round. If a visitor M toler- 
ably near on the windward-side, he may catch 
glimpses of this grand spectacle—'the enfp&im of a 

Ml 
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watnr volcano, it may be termed—and be must The -water of the Great {farcer contains soda in 
m ods be charmed with the beautiful jets as they various forms , but the thief ingredient 3* a charge 

i urve outwards and fall, as well as impressed by of about 31 grammes of silica to six gallons. This 

the sublimity of the whole scene When quiet is forms the incrustations around the pools, reaching 
restored, the (bailee, ami perhaps twenty feet i to the bulk of a little hill in the cose of the Great 
of the pit, are found empty, and the visitor obtains, j (liyscr 

? *5 * Jiu,' arrangements and , ( , FROREB( A covsr FbIMHOCH, a German hi*. 

U K , J T 1 T t i tU rt 4 ’ tU "’“f" ' ton in, was bom- at (Jalw, m the Black Forest, 

*£"""* 1 * t L ' Tn "T'+ f ? r '«h March 1803 Although he studied for tho 

1. h y i!" tT* 1 Vl h ? V' " imU1 dWtUrb ! < bun h, ho had lost all taste for its practical work 
Th +li,nn 1 Kt * *'T n f T l i l "bin bi complited his theological education in 

th ,‘ nnd and ".1 s of Iceland any be Jw - Attrr spending some tnne at Lausanne and 

, ', f b L . n ! T ,' ,f T l t,m,l i( ll mia, wh,.c b. mastered the French language, 

and uniform Gullit, on , 2 lb, .sc winch, while not hl nt to Rolm ln 1827 to study Italian Onhis 
constantiy ebu hent, an linbl. to occasional , run . 1( t „ ni 11(xt yt u> ht! became a Jijvtent, or tutor,in 
turns, and 3 (on-tun wills not >tt pirtoulms. d, („ th((ll „f a lllBt ,tution at Tubingen, in 1829, 


Th, thermal springs and w.lls of Iceland miy be A 

said to be of tim« cl .ss< s -1 Those of cont.rn.il, ^ \ "rXred [he 

..o l , )Ull l t10 " ’ T , r , h, 7 ' vl,,dl - wh , ll< n,,t 1 In : n't to Rome m 1827 to study 


1. * 4. | , v a | , nil tilt (Hut'll LI llloLI IpIIVIUII dl> X UMIUIEBU , 1U XO&V, 

Which contain t. ..„|.nJ t, p,d wafer .but vr. hhj, |fa w U 1 J, v( d t<1 t s.m.lai situation fc Stuttgart 

rr l( "V;? V"” T UU,N) t ' l ,VV n " m . «»«1 «» LUO. ho ww appointed national librarian! 
Wn eruptive It is only m ., g ud to tin miund u , „„„ JlU1( , ontA ,,cVs.asticnl life entirely, and 
class that the r, is my loom for doubt or sp, c ul i I,,,, otl (l ), uusdf t( , l.ta iture The first fk.it erf 
ton low hit are we to ittnbuk tbs ocwision.il , h|< htu(ll( , w w t , olk ou Philo and the Juclno- 

*,!? °, r J R \r i , 1 M< xaiulrnn Theosophy in then relation to tlio 

lliethiory start..ll.y Sir orge \f ick. , who , t,, n , (lf tu , S X iVstam, nt (Philo u,id die 
usitedfe elm,In. 1810, is, tl. it M. am is gutl.i red m , { h | I, r,mil, mm h, Th.o W/ ,ho,\l Bdt, Rtutt 
some cavernous miss emmet,d with the suht,, ' 1S(]) ,, , J1S flirmul th, Inst part of a larger work 

raiUsUt (iuumflq throat'll ninth tin w xtu iws i 4 ,. TI , . «> , . , *, t trs^i. .7 

, .1 . . i . , n i a t ai in i History or rum tiu l liribti unty (C/rticA « 

and tint, winn it li us uimtitiUtid Hit rc tin hu< , . , v i i _vi a ,1 iu>q 

. \ x . , \ ( Jthnsttufnium), \\hi<h a\ ih completed in lSJo m 

time uh tin TirtMsuif ovtrconus the h distant•, it p 4 ^ 

i.. l i A i .1 .1 ji . timo (itn <i imts 1 itvun tlo bcmnninir ftncl 

bursts lorth tluough tlu ♦..(», eirrymg the w it.. <(111 j llinu „ ,, a , 1(WS Ohrmt and 

laforo it am tossing ,1 high into th, i.r I Ins rllll ' st , allltv h ul 11U(U ,„c v change, win, h appealed 


in, ihanuil tluory, is it n, ty be cull, < 1 , lias lost 
gtound sin,, th, .oinoiui,, in, „t ot i di, mieil on, 
by i’lofissor Runs, n, who sp, nt , 1 , v, u ,1 iyn bisul, 
tin fireit (kysii m ISlh ih, 1 , mud (•■linin 
looks foi an i\plinilum of th, phi inniii n i to tlu 
Inol, Old ir eh mg, s which t ikt pin, in w it, r tit, i 
being long subpet, ,1 to !,, it 1 In tin m iiuiiin 


I nhi let, lithium), wlmli w is completed in 18J8 in 
tlu,o othii ]uits ’’itwun tie beginning and 
,ompltlion ot this w. (, s \nws on Christ and 
• imstianity h ul unde me v change, win, h appealed 
also in his llistoiy e> (lustiwu Adolphus and Ills 
Tunis (h’lishw Adn i, honni inn Sthwetleu, vnd 
hi mi Put, Stutt 181! -1817), foi the first edition 
oi tint w oik tikes it the i omoii nccuient the side 
ot till (blelphs, mil tow lids tin elost, that of tho 
(•hib, lluu s in impropiuty wInch w is corrected'm 
file si coiiil edition (JSlt- 1817) Alter .a work (ill 


W,,M . "" the snond edition (ISM- 1817) Alter a work Ml 

Btam t s, witu ins, s mu b ul tin in unit mud inn, ,• .. , u ,/„ 

it, tin , ohmiim „t its mol, , ul, itU mu , , d '‘Z'" ", ‘ Z,? ‘ '""'T'" 1 W 

, i , . ’ - , , , , <• publish, d Ins Allifiinimi A a i Iwiiiii irhiclit? (Wtutt. 

and a highei tunpuilim is n.pm.d to l.oi it lsl 'j ls4()) wlll(lt hls „ viltA 0lL 7lh vo l, a ,.(l 

When watu m lus st it, is b.ought t„ tl., 1»»I.' 1 „ , llM1 , h v , 1ow It to j i 05 Whil, walking 


the production ot c ipout is so nisi ml in, mis iml 
ho emisulerahh as to , uis. u, , splosum It his 
bun found that tlu wild nt th, (li, it (l,\„ i it 
the bottom ul th, tube Ins i t, inji, i dim high, i 
thm that ot boiling w itd, m,l this gus on in, u is 
ltig till ail eruption tik, s pint ilium di it, lv Lie but 
Wriuh it has bull found is l,i,b as JO I F This 
peuihauty - foi so it is stung that, in onlinary 
emumstiimos, the lnittii w it, r it the' bottom 


it this history, lu caiin to tlu contietnui tint the 
tin, i Iniieli is th, histone tl, i > , the apostolical 
It,mi in ( itholic, vnd tint tin Re formation origm- 
itul to a lug, evtdit in misiiud,rstanding and the 
milutnm of princes lie w is areordingly called in 
JsRi Pi the Catholu iiuiv«is.ity of Freiburg, and 
then, by his /ell m defending thi inteiests of the 
mm, rsitv w is driwn into manifold conflicts, wluch 
M,r, Knight igain moi, < irue stly at the Frankfurt 


11 id. i li n li I * vl llMiglll lllUlll ill'll l i 1UU 'HIV IW |,U1 X 1UU&1U1U 

would lino to tho top till ill w is dimilh wunt , „ i, „, i % ™ 

... c. 4 4i i „ I., . . 1 ., 4 | puli uru nt in 1 o4iS, wLuro he was one of tho most 

snow a th it tho lu. itmrr i»l tlu w mi m tin (.»« v^t r i i i „ n 4 V . *. i, 1 ^ 

..,i j . . . . «u < kU <1 aunt i outs ot tlu iurty tailed tho Qr<m 

lakts lout ntuki i\ti voidinn \ duunistmus As } . i„ , U i t tj — r 

._. , w e j ii c i , \<ltut'ihrn ln a nix area Jus Hist^jry of tho 


the cane, then is an inert ise in tin ioh, sum of th, 
inoleeulos of tho watei (onatantly going em at tin 


minding' volume of a largo work on the tones of 


inoleeulos ot ino watei (onatantly going on at l it (m vn ( ; r ,^ tU4 VH d s 

bottom, at tho same time that tlu he it is , oust intlv j jpp. Sehalfh ) J « 

inertasing , at length, the 1 ittel font om rumps ' ’’ 


volume of vapoui is mstantaucoualy , ngondeusl,! Able i m the state of Bomu, ln lit 13'5' 


the lormei ebullition takes plot - an immense <!H VMRAUU formerly a eclebiated town of 
volume of vapoui is lnstantaneouaiy , ngondeusl,! Able i m the state of Bomu, ln lit 13' 5' N, 
iml nn euipti,m is the cons,qucii,e’ Wc have to ind long 12° 5' K Lining the Mouiwlnng penod 
consnh r this th» ory in an imusu illy cm lousiight m ot the Boi nueno empire, it was the f ivounte retreat 
eonnection with a small double geysu as it may Ih ot the kings of the country It was taken and 
(ailed, which exists m the group nt Itukholt, and in destiny id by Jhe Fulahs m 1809, and since toot 
which each pool makes au eruption ev, ry fow date lias remained in a state of utter ruin and 
minutes, tho other being at those times pacilio (lesol ition, so that now- almost all tractis of the 

% town have become covered with vegetation, and 

* Thus account of Bunsen’ theory is from a senes of e » vd T d “, tU % 8, ' mMlIldi »« The Hint 

articles entitled Tracing* of Iceland winch appeared mtmating relic of O «s a weU-preservcd portion 
m Ohaiubns's Journal m 1855, uiul suLsoquently m an auci0n ^ edifice, e\ldoutly a mosaue Thin 
a email 8va volume. Is, published by \V ond K mosque was btult qf bucks, which, although not 
Ghanibers. so negulaily shaped as European bndia^ are to other 

fws 




G0AEA—GHAZZALL 


rosjioeta said to be §utto as good. G. stands in 
the oludto of a district comprising tho finest land 
of Bornu, and which, before the beginning of the 
present century, was load with tho noise and bustle 
of hundreds of town* and tillages, now, however, 
it is the haunt of the elephant and the lion, the 
silenoe df sohtude has overspread it, and it has sunk 
back into the condition of tuc primeval jungle 

GHA'RA, formed by tho junction of the Sutlej I 
and the Bens, thelnost costoiiy of tho nveis ot 
the Punjab, unites with the ( Henan, « tu<U has 
reviously collected the .remaining tlnci ot the 
ve, to form the l’linjnud, which thus turns tin 
whole luto the Indus. Iht distune bitueeu tho 
two jxnnts of continence is ibout .100 miles The 
G is nowhere fordable at any season, and its 
breadth vftrifcs from 200 j aids to 300 

GHASETj, or GHAZKE, a favouute form of 
lyncal pottiy among tin 'lnrhs lud Tuwins It 
is composed of not h ss than live, and not molt thin 
seventeen strophe s of two lilies euli, nil tin sttond 
lines ot which rh\mt togetbu 1 ho list loupht 
always contains tin icil oi assmiud n vim of tin 
author In itgud to matte i, tin jJum 1 is < it he i 
purely erotn tint b.ucliau lIi m, m ,ilh<iiiud and 
mystical \Vusti m sclml us ngar.l it ics tin 
Oriental sonnet II ilu is uiisiiiptssnl in this kind 
of v eise, and it has dso In in bijijnlv uintitid by 
tlie German j cm ts, l’l iteu, Klu ki rt, llodc lists dt, A. 

OHATS or, as umiilly wutten, till M> IS art 
buildings cit t It d done tin banks ol mut, moi.br 
to alfoiel < asy w u ss to lulln is Tiny ut pcculiir 
to Northern IIunhurtui, mil line tin nett bulks 
in most of tin gri at cities mon ispi cully those 
sitftated on tin (iiie/is A eb.lt i .insists m ginu.il 
of a long, high building, (routing tin mu, to 
which access is bail by minis of sivual tli Ids 
of step#, tin sc 1 ittu lniuimg tin issuitul ptrt 
of tho structure, cs tin w til or building is only 
for the protection of loungers hum tin sun’s 
rays The unifomuty of tin long lints oi slips is 
broken by small projutions ottcu crow m d l>v 
kiosks, which n hi vc tin tu ‘I pon tlnsi gliUts,’ 
says out tiavcllcr, ‘in pissul the Imsnsl mil 
hajipicst hours ot a Hindu h d i> Rsi ipiug fioiu 
the narrow linwlioli sonn stuits, it is a luvuty 
for him to sit Ujioii tin optn st. p«, iml teste tin 
fresh air of tin iimi , so that on the ghfits an 
concentrated the pistums ot tin idler tin dutns 
of the devout, and miuti of tin nitivury mt.r • 
course of business’ Though the Ganges, bung tin 
(acred mir, ih fin eridUnit the met *f ghUti, oni 
of the most beautiful in Hindustan is thm crietid 
at Maheswar, on the Nirbudila, by Alaja Ham, 
the widow ot Holku , ind though Bcuan 9 prides 
itself upon possessing the greatest number of 
ghits, it is almost mailed by Ougcin ami otlm 
•ities. For a fuller account of these strut tun s, su 
Ferguusou’s Han't book of Archilirfui< 

A 

GHAUTS (in English, Onto* oi Paw*) Arc two 
converging ranges of mountains, which run parallel 
with the east and west coasts of the peninsula of 
Hindustan, and hence known as the Eastern ami 
'Wester it, G —1 The Eastern G extend, with on 
average height of 1300 lent, from the vicinity 
ol BaSaaore, m lat 21' 30' N , a little north of 
the Mahanadi, to within 20 miles of Gape Com. mu. 
Before waning the kindred ndge at this last-men 
turned mint, they send forth, about 38 miles to the 
north of Madras, a common spur, a* it wi re, of both 
ranges, winch reaches the #bcr range to the north 
dt the gap of PaJghatchen. To the south of tho 
departure of tine connecting chain, the Eastern G 
become less cwtumous and wstmet. Moreover, they 


are nowhere a water-shed on any considerable scale, 
being penetrated and proseed tor nearly all the 
drainage) of tho interior ~~2 Tho Western G stretch 
from tins south sulo ot tho Tapti, about tho sumo 
latitudo os Balwore, to their junction with tho 
kindred ridge, at a distaoe o of 20 miles from Capo 
Comorin, cn lather, in fait, to t ajio Comorin itself. 
Though tiny are gnurilly far more continuous and 
distinct than the. G Eastern, yet they are sharply 
dividtd by the gap of I’.ilghnti hen, lb miles broad 
- tin noi tin in section moutiuinig HOD nubs in 
lingtli iml tin, sou tin in 200 Their general cleva- 
tion apiiouis to v iry from about 4000 feet to fully 
7000 ’1 lie p< ik of Jloilibettn in tli it portion of tho 

\\ editn (1 known as tin Ntilghemcs, is said to 
1 m 8700 feet above tin level ot the sm Tho oppo- 
siti fan s ot tin si' mountains ditler vi ry reiuarkably 
(ruin inli otlm Limlwaid, there is a giailual 
slope to the tahli hunt ot tho Deis an, seaward, 
iliu.wt jHipeiulu ulai pnupms, spiMikmg genet ally, 
sink it oine liLiily to tho livol of tile sia, at a 
diMtanu from it ranging lroni 10 to 70 unit s, but at 
one pint upjiioiu lung within 0 milt i J'lom Gum 
piiuh.uity, aggi iv it< d is it is, by the mirodibly 
lie n \ rams w In. Ii tho south west monsoon dashes 
against tin l.ilty bimu In tore it tin mantraps 
stiiji, mon putuuliilv tow aids thu south, pro 
si nt i tli it sin mlitr fiatmi of the country ninth 
is known as tin 4 l»tu lew iti is ’ >Su Cochin Tlus 
Wislein (. an, with liaidly ,m exu ption, a w.iU'l- 
shctl foi not a Hingh stri.mi of any magnitude i\n(ln 
its w ly through tin in 

(.11 AZII’O’UK, tv i ity of Hindustan, capital n( 
a distni t of tin i uni naiiii stmds on the left 
bmk of tin G mgi s, in lit 23 12 1 N , and long 

M {') 1 It < imtaiiis about MMX) inhabitants 
Tin mi in fi mpi i itm< of M iy tin hot Ust. month, 
m 07 l 1 ’ , vml of J mu try, tin loldmt mont}), 

it is % The air is sud to bo conniarativoly 
iilubiious 'ilu pi in owes this ulvantige to tho 
|ioroin chaiaitii of tin soil, end it Ji is, more ovoi, 
l long n nh ol th. nur tow lids the south unit— 
the ouirtit from wlm h tin lint winds gintially 
blow 

GHAEEA'lil Am llwirn Moijamnvo Iiiv 
\ itwvn, Hiiimumd Zmnuums (ghuy ol tin law), 
mi. of the most i linen nt Moli umiuilaii philosophers 
md ilium s, and mu ol tin v\uiiuh! adlniontM of 
Siilisin (ij v ), born in 130 II (H)"»3 A Ii ) at 'lux, in 
Kliorissnn, ilu Inrtbpl os also of 1‘nduui, .mil 
bini il place of llaiiui il II wind fbe sum uni of 
G was givm to him, oi cording to sonu, lieiausej 
lus fither .Ii-lit in q/iind or Hpun ii.ttou J.ilt an 
oi jib in at m i oly igi, by tin advice of lus 
guard nil, a Sub, hi wi nt to Djolxlun, with tho 
intuition of devoting himself to study mill science, 
as i ini mi ol upport, and lies line the fiyounto 
jnijul of S Ini Aasr Ism ul, an i mini nt U aclnr of tho 
time Hi uftmvirds iMtook Ii mist If to Nisluipnr, 
where In attendi d tin Intuit* of tho lcalugd 
Imam of the two samluatn i (Meeca and MiSilua) 
on law, pol. inns, philosophy, and theology, anti 
re maim d till the death of bis instructor The* 
gi itid vi/itr of Bagdnl tlnn appointed him (1001 
a ii ) to a professorship at hw Nirnjnjf (university), 
winch hi left four years later, in eirdir to perform 
tin holy jiilgninagi to Mecca* On lus return, hg 
visited Jerusalem and Daraaneuvf and remained for 
ton years at thu mosrpie of the latter place, leading 
a studious and ascetic Lft He afterward* yuntoa 
Guru, A lex indna, and othpr places ui Africa- 
ev eryw here teaching and loot unrig on religion and 
science, and ah> returned for a short tune to 
Nisliapur, *ut he finally went back to Ttt*, his 
native place, whore he died 505 H., (1111 AD.), 




GHEE-GKENT. 


having founded a monastery for Sufis, and a college 
for the studious. . 

Of the ninety-nine works written by him (mostly 
in Arabic, a few in Persian), the most famous is hm 
Jkjd OKcrn ud Din (Restoration of Religious Sciences), 
a Work so remarkable and exhaustive, that it lias 
been said ‘ If all the books of tin Islam wero lost, 
and we hail only this cm Mt, we should not miss 
tho others’ (Jlaji Khah/ah ) The academies of the 
West, however, t'ordov i. Si irou o, Fez, &e , eon 
demned it as contrary to the teachings of the 
iSunna (q*v), and lutd it jnibln ly burned Next m 
importance stands his great philosophical work 
Tnhdfat Al-Fih/i set fall (Do Ovi Horning of tin 
Philosophers), whuh has shiv mil only m Hebrew 
translations, and wlneli gm mi to iwirmlj ion 
tested controvi rsy bi tw < i u him mil Av i run s (llm 
Boshd) Wt may mention ilso lus coinnu nt ny on 
the ninety nini muui s of foul, and an film al In atom, 
O Child 1 jmblishul and translated into Connm 
by Hammer J’yrgstill About om third mil} of 
his works is known to have survivid and ot this 
but a very small pait has hu n publisheil 

GHEE, a kind of butter used in many jurfs of 
India, and generally priparul fiom tin milk of 
buffaloes Tin fresh milk is boiltd fm in hour or 
moil , it is then allowed to i on], 9ml a Jittli < unlit <1 
milk, eallid dhye, is willed to promote coagulation 
The curdled mass is churned lor h dt an hour, some 
hot wati 1 is then ,iddi d , and tin < liui mug contemn d 
loi anotln r h ill licmr when tin butte 1 Jorms Win 11 
the butter begins to bi 1 nme ram id, whit li is usu Jly 
tlio cast attei aftwdiys, it is boiled till ill the 
watei e until ue el m it is expelled, anil a little dhje 
anil salt, 01 behlleil, is iddid, iftir whuli it is 
put into 1 Instil pots to In In pt for usi It is iisi d 
to an 1 normous extent l>> the nativ es ot in uiy p 11 ts 
of India, but is seldom nlistud by Lumpi 111s 

GHEKL, a will known eolmiy fm the insini, 
is a town of Belgium, m the pmv 1111 e ot Antwuji 
and 26 mills 1 1st south 1 1st of the town of that 
mine ft is litcially ui oisis in n ihsiit, a 
comp ir itivelv fei tih spot, mil ilntid and udln itul 
J,} 10,000 01 11,001) pi *ts ints, m the midst of 

ill extensive sandy w isti, c ilh d lho Cimpuu, 
where neither clunite, soil, um surimmdmgs 
invite a settlcmiiit There an no 1,1 lithium's 
seats m tlio distaict uni tin fumlnmsis, though 
neat, and gun 1 dly sunimiulul by tm mil v 
garden, ue ovnlmtly 111 the hinds of tlie pool 
Their lieijiicui\ shews tins Tiny an sometimes 
limit of brick, linuli more gi m r ill\, tlu<> ate ion 
stiucted of wattlul 01 wiekir work, tlm klv laid 
over with mud or plistu, md wlutewishul V 
G ciofters house is much liign tlun tin ilwll 
ing of a small tiirmtt in teiotlind Tho pi oph 
inhabiting these set in to In illicit tin 1x11k of 
Kuglish cottageis, but 111 mfuiorin asp it too. ol 
character, ami eleanlmess of hibits Tin dwellings 
arc'wronged into tiiree cl.isKes, 01 1 ordous thosi <,t 
the viUagn proixr, those hi itternl around in its 
immediate vicimtj , aud thosi 1 elicited into hamkts 
in tho more distant and lost reilainn d portions of 
tho commune, which may bo about 20 miles 111 
oircnmfcresuco 

Historically considered, G is noted ns having been 
tho spot where a woman of rank, saul to have been 
of British origin, was murdered by her father, in 
consequence of her resistance to his meestuons 
possum The pagan in lus revenge gave the chuich 
a martyr Pilgrims, the sick, tho sorrowful, and the 
insane, visited tho tomb of the Christian virgin, 
tho last, wore restored to sauity a. A serenity 
Dymphna became the tutelar samt of those stricken 
m spirit, a shrine rose in her honour, which now, 
tu 


! for tea centimes, has frees consecrated to the relief 
| of mental disease, is said fo have been distinguished 
I by never-failing success, and, at all events, ha* 
j collected around it hundreds of < lunatics, chiefly 
, of the poorer classes, but labouring under every 
‘ form and stage of nervous malady. Formerly, 
be sides the bi uefit derivable from proximity to the 
1 ashes of the saint, and from the prayers of the 
j <kuich, the afflicted underwent a sort of novitiate 
in a building ad|onung the olmreh, where they 
I were cli.uued‘to the w ill, and subsequently passed 
' unfit 1 the mausoleum of their patron, Ac., but how, 
, vithough faith lingers, there do not appear to be 
, any othei than tho ordinary ministrations of tho 
i Imrch to which the patients belong, resorted to as 
! tri item nt 

I About f >00 itmno persons arc lodged ewith the 

< iti/i 11s of this community, or with 600 heads 
, ol fannln s, and are i-ontrolled and employed by 
I them, anil this without recourse to walls or 
I ha h in, or otlu r an> bun apphani cs and with little 

minion of mv kind Tin quiet ind industrious 
nsiiti gem tally ore* in eieh taniily 111 tho town, 
tin molt 1 m ited in tin suburban cottages, and 
tin most IU1111.1U »gi vbh with the lihonrcis on the 
coniines of the commune The* effect produced by 
tins huge body of lunatics wandering, working, 
displaying nuny of tin 11 pi cub critic s in the midst 
of a thiiving sine p< latum, who chiefly depend 
upon a traffic in in mty, is both striking and 
jin tun sqm In 111 enjoyment ot comparative 
Jibuti, md of wlut is cillnl tho frtoau treat 
unlit, tin so pi tie uts ,11 c upon tin w hob , contented, 
ti itiqiul, md in altliv \ mb me is run, only two 
•inn ides had occurnil in four ji irs md uioiaittv is 
li "s mill igtd tli m in mon pioti 1 fi <1 classes F„wli 
imhvidiul is miiiitimiil fin about 6 id to 7 \d 
jin than I util 11 icntlv this colony wns merely a 
ps-ycholngiial curiosity nilnil}, tlio anomaly and 
ibsiirdity ol trcvtnig all cases alike, and lnclepeii 
di ntlv ot nif dical nil, b ivc li d to the institution of 
1 im du d bt ill tin on etion of an hospital, and tho 
iritiiidiii turn ol mmy silntaij .literitions iu tho 
iilitums hilwien tin nisine and their eustoebers, 
1111 1 indication mil siqmusion The compatibility 
of tin bulusioiioi tin 111smi with greater freedom, 
with domestie Jib and issoeiatum with the sane, 
liavi suggested tin mtriKlui turn ot cottage asylums, 
cs 1 moihtie itum m the accommodation ot this class 
in this eoiuitiy ((Hud oil une Coloiin. d'AUania 
1 want 1 n fium/i it in hbuti, jiir M Jules DuvaL 
P 111s, 1860 ) 

GHlvNT (Idem (lend, Gcr Gent, Ft Qand\ an 
important utv ot Belgium, capital of tho province 
of bast FI union, is situate d nt the coufluenca of the 
l.ys anil the ischeldt 31 miles west north-west of 
Bnihsels It is divnlid by canals into 26 islands, 
connected bv 270 bridges, and » encompassed with 
gardins, nn allows, and pliasant promenades It'is 
suiioumled by walls, pierced by seven gates, and 
mi losing an irta eight miles in cnemt* and is m 
ginei il well limit, but in the older part its quaint 
and iantastic houses render it in tho highest degree 
picturesque Among the chief buildings are the 
Uiurih of ,St Bavon, containing the famous ‘Adora¬ 
tion of tho Lamb,’ by the brothers Van Eyck, 
the new citadel, finished m 1830, tire Palace of 
Titstiee built in 1844, and having a peristyle of tho 

< 'onutbmn order, the university, connected with a 
si liool for civil engineering, and for trades mid pro 
tensions, the Bcgmnago, a convent containing about 
700 nuns, the royal Gymnasium, and the Academy 
of Fainting The cotteu and woollen manufactures 
are earned on on a great scale. There are about 
60 cotton-nulls, and upwards of 16,000 workmen ere 
employed 1 % the spuming, printing^ dyeing, and 


'If . 
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weavmgof ootton, woqBeii, and linen fabrics. Leither 
and paper are also manufactured, and a flourishing 
trade u earned on in floriculture, Eight extensive 
flower-dealers are engaged m this branch of trade, 
and upwards of 400 hothouses ore required The 
commerce of G is important. By the Great Canal, 
which flows into the .Scheldt, it is united with the 
sea, and it can receive into its docks vessels dialling 
18 feet of water The new doc ft 01 basin on the 
north east side of the city is capable of holding 400 
vessels Pop 109,61b 

G is mentioned in history as rally as tin 7th 
century About the year 808, Hal.hi in lir is do 1 e i, 
thp first Count of IHanders, limit i foitress hut 
as a defence against thi JSoinwns Fueler the 
Counts of Flan.brs, G continued to prosper and 
increase, untnL in the J4th c, it was abb to rend 
60,000 men into the luId Tin wealth ol tlio 
citizens of G , and the unit'll il irn isuie of lihuty 
which they enjoy eel, tncmirigiel them to re hi it 
with arms my ctt. mpt to mil iu M e upon tin lr 
peculiar lights ind privileges Plus roadmens lo 
arm m their nun tli feint is t \. inplilu d in thi 1 
famous uiBiiiii ctnm ot fit oh ion UUiilth (q v ) 
and othc r mat tuns 1 or ninny jins it in unturned ' 
a vigorous, but tin willing iisistuut iigiinst the 
Dukus of Burgundy who wu.li. d fo lx run wised 
as Counts of FI unit rs an 1 tin kite x ot Spun 
In the* vain ms wus <1 which tin Nelhtrlmels his 
betn tht battle giouiul, <• suft< i, l w\cr. ly md 
was frequently taken In 17“*- tin hi tin il mils 
fell under tin powei of Iruni mil (. wn imth 
the capital of tin dipaitnunt of tin S In ldt t. n I 
tunung until i lrm.li donum.ui until tin t ill < f 
Napoleon, m 1S14, when it w is imoipiiiUd with 
J liyidets in tlic kingiloni of tin Ni tin ilintls ' 

GHEHAKDESl'A a finnly of Insem nrnrin I 
w Lui h erun ted u nspu u input m tin histoty < f 
the Italian npublics dining the middle ig. Him 
vast temtorul r* ssossmns liy b.twuii I’m and. 
Piombmo In trie 1 itli t tin ( omits G i x. rusul | 
a prepondi iftting antliniitv in tin ripubln ol I’im, 
and were promimnt mppmtcrs of tli p pul u 
interests, in opposition to tin » nu ulnm i ts < I tin 
1 nobles. In the gri it f. ud Intwcui tin Gmlplie 
and Glubelhnis tiny bri inn w vrm pirti'im, of tin 
lattci, amt wuc the ill. i oin ilabh e minus ot tin 
Visconti, who loaded the Gmlplis 1 hi mint 
famous of this family, "both with icsput to tin 
historical events of Ins i mu, and tin app dlun.'I 
tragedy of h.« 1 its, is < mint l golirm, whosi n mu t 
and fate have Ikcu inn stud with undying mt. list ' 
by Dante. Count l g him, nnue than any e 1 Ins r w i, 
was possessed by a lawless aiubitmn, and i subtle, 
unscrupulous spint Having n solved t > usiup 
supreme power over Pisa, In formal an album 
with Giovanni Visconti, the lioel of tin Oiulphie 
party, who promised to supply him faintly with. 
EH&diers from Sardinia Tne> plot was, howevsr. 


dwoovered, and both Giovanni anil (Jgoiiuo u«ru 
banished from the city 1 In former died soon afti r, 
but the latter, uniting hims. If with the Florentines I 
and the Lncchcae, fore.ejl the) Pisans, in 1270, to 
restore him his ten items, of wlmh he hail be*en' 
deprived. No sooner was he reinstated in his 
possessions than he hegau to devise anew arnln 
turns schemes. The war of the Pisans with the 
Genoese afforded him the opportunity he desired. 
In the battle fought at the island of Malora, 6 th 
August 1284, Ugolino, by treacherously abandoning I 
the Pisans, occasioned the complete annihilation of ’ 
thetr fleet, together with, a loss of 11,090 prisoners, i 
When the news of this disaster spread, the Floren-' 
lanes, tile Luochese, the Sienese, the Pistoiazu, and 
all th&other Avenues of the Pisan republic, gathered 
together to destroy it, as the stronghold of the 


OMboUmcs in Italy. Being thus brought to tlio 
brink ol rum, the Pisans had no other resource left 
than to throw themselves nito the arms of him 
whose treachery had reduced them to such misery. 
From the time of his election, ho gave free scope 
to his vindictive, despotic nature, persecuting anil 
banishing all who wore pn\ ‘itily obnoxious Ui him, 
on pa ti vis of state dilinquimy, till at length n 
conspnacy was fmined against him, headed by his 
former support! i, the An hbishop of 1’is.v. Flagged 
from his pilau,Hat Inly 12SS nftu a desperate 
ilitujii In w.ih tluown into thi tower ot tin Uftmll, 
with Ins two wms md two grandsons, viliero they 
.ill pi nulled amid tin agonies of stuvatiun, for 
whnli it i,on then dungeon has since hoi no the) 
ominous mine ot the ‘'lowe'i of Hun gen ’ In spito 
eit tins, tin tunily ngtin 1 oho into tmpoitnnee, and 
m i )2‘l we Itml Ami Doinimtiu) (7 at tlio head of 
tin npublic m lulhority m 1’i-a txo Swmuiuli's 
II mtoi i/ of Iht / fuller n litjmbltt a 

(.liriihLLlhFS hu Cm inis Ann GrnnKL- 

IIMS 

GU LUI BIT lonis/o a f minus Italian sculptor, 
was limn ut I h ii me ibnut 1 178 lie was . ducat*. I 
in ui by lus slept illui i skiltul goldsmith, ami 
i ijudly m quin d ihxtinty in ilnwiug painting, 
mil mod. Uni At tin u_. ot 19, h< was selue'tcet 
fn tin iMiuti it of a lml Ii lnsto in tin pal it ml 
iisiiluni ot I’nn.e l’melollo M dati st v it liiiuim 
Alon ' w itli si t n i the I uitists, lie W is in xt t liOHeui 
by tin 1 Ii n iitm i mid of mm limits to tempi te‘ for 
tin «vi i ut mu ot v t jib mint git, in brou A>, to suit 
that <m uteet In \n lie il’ismo m tin 1.iptistciy 
ot rime in e dioiit 1 {10 111 - mibpetuf tile) design 

was 1 h t mil t <f htittr, In lx ixcrultd Ml lias 
n In i nu a nu til in one ol tin pine Is The judges 
found i iliftirulty in dee iding beitwce u Bruuollisclu, 
Don iti 111 an I G but tli two foiini'i g( neiously 
proilunnd the supiiiority ot G s tie sign, I with 
with l.spi.f ti tin lit mil lenity ot its con- 
tipfion md tin ib In iiyanil skill ol its iviiitum 
Winn f« Ii 1 1 lompliti l Ins „n it woik. Ins fcHow- 
ctli/m, iiitiuit.il lumwitli tin ixi iiti.m ot anotlui 

iii,t > i mill iti tin 1 « inly tinl i lossd dmiensionM 

f tin two iln uly uloinim, the hiptiHte l y J'toiu 
Mu lull Ai li t. ri 11 ivi d i nolilei tributo of 
tduiil itli n when tin i nut litist ussirtid tint l/ti 
Ittii/tfuti ii v nlln/rf PmiiiluH (, s si i .mil gate 
coot mis t. n i. Ii. If on 1 1 irg i m ill, tin Miih|i 11» ill 
this i is. als i In in/ wholly hi blind Tin mingled 
gi ice m 1 griiuli ur ot tin si i .impositions ire beyond 
ill piu>i Not the h isl of G’s meiits was tlio 
fiicciss th it itte ml el lus i flV.rts to break up the 
i onve ntioniilism tint b<foie Ins el ly hairqsrcd tlu 
liee d. v< 1 quinnt of siulptuiul ait Among ins 
other work, iniy In nu ntioin .1 i lnon/i iilnf in 
tlic Duomo ni l'l ir. ne i, n pri se ntuig San 'At nobi 
brmgiiH' i di id cIntel to liti, and bion/o Htntuiieiif 
St leihn tin hijitit, St Matthi w, ami ht Ht. pin n 
(e iln il it 1 lori in i m 1167 

no, m 

OH1 KA, « pnmrly family if Albumin origin, 
whnh Ins gm ii muiv bosnodars to Moldavia and 
V iliac lui i lu lotindi r of the House was George 
G, m Albanim by birth, who, tlnougli tlie favour 
of Ins eompitimt, tin gi mil vi/ui, Mohammed 
hiuprub was rosed to the dignity of Hospodar of 

all.a. Inn in 1667 He was *n< « oded by lus son 
Gregory G, who ruled, with venous vu latitudes, 
till 167.1, and leceivtd fiom the Kreqieror Leopold I, 
the title of I’niiee of the Holy Roman Empire, Of 
Hubsexpu nt numbers of tlio family, the only ones 
calling for special notice) are Alexander, 'Gregory, 
and Helena./ 

Ajlsxandek Ghika IX, was born in 179% nod, 
through the influence of the Bussiau Count K.i*jeleff, 





GHILAN—GHIUSTENDIL. 


wan elevated to the hospodarat of WaUachia in 
38,14 Novi rtlidoss, he noon exhibited liberal and 
< ulightened tendencies! He founded school* for 
primaiy instmctmn in every villagi, lightened the 
burden* of tho peasantry, commenced the enfran 
ohutcroent of tho gipsim, and wwmttd in the organ 
1 nation of a national put), smc< known a* 1 ounn 
lloumama Russia n.vturiily t<iok the alarm, and 
gradually, iind< i her intlui nu, n twofold opposition 
was nxuti d against him, n/, an inquisition ot the 
extreme liberals, and also of tilt ylil boy in Is (tin 
landed proprietors),who Inrincd tin 1'ory party and 
were his personal luimns, the risult of whnh, 
after many intrigues md plots, was that, m IS42, Ik 
w.i3 ordirod to lixign Ins digiutv by tin luiki-.li 
milt no Hi now In look liimsill to \nniii, whir, 
lie Ined quuLly till lh">l, wlitn lie iituimd to 
Wallarhia, to find hunsilf omt mon pnpulit , ml 
ill 1850 lie u is ihitid '( sunn im’ ot tin ptmu 
pality, to the gn it p,y of tin young kmimuimi 
party both 111 Moldavia and 4\ ill ulu i , 

fill loom (,liiK\ \ , Ik spoil n of Moldnui, bom 
al ilotocliuu in Mold i\i i, 1 >tb August 18)7 was 
appointed Jhtmau in i oiiiru nidi i in rhut of tho 
militia, lu JSdb, Senility ot Stilt m 1M2 md 
Minister of Fiiumn in 1SH, undu tin hospodn it 
of Mk1i.ii 1 Stmud/i but i tin systini ot tin 
goveiimunt bu mu mon and mon Kuisun in its 
ihurntu hi mugiu il Ins font turns md p issnl into 
tin ranks ol tin iilit i il opposition ofwhiililn soon 
bioaiiu on, ol lilt dm Is lu ]S19 tin stiltm 
appointtd Imu Iiospndu, in nidi i to loimti i itt tin 
mtluuuo tlun ivucmulby l!u snintlu idpiming 
nrmiiiNilitv His tuiuu of olliu in iy lx diudid 
into t hut distinct jxiuxls In tin last, his i Units 
atnform wm t ■ i| t>1 d by tin ]>n uni ot Hussain 
troops in tin 1’iim lpilit n s m u Utnm ot tin i n 
\ontion of Hlitv laiuu 1 In s mud, n Humming 
With tin dipntills ot tin Uussi ms ii lv',1, w is 
inmlcid b\ m my i \u lhid nn ssun s In ii„msil 
a good poiin systim au_tin olid tin ill, tin tom 
of tho militia, fomulid si Ii o I In siijiuii ml 
seninikiry mstnution it Niunl/ , Hindi, (■ il it 
Ac, promulgate il in idmmisti iti\< i nl. tin last 
gnat sUp tow ud* tin idmin ot dmsi min is d 
municipal rixuuuis, nut at las own tvpmw halt 
aqueducts, mid piuitid aapoitml histoin d Mss 
’tin rt, o< i up itiou ot tin l*i an ip ilitii by Iviissivm 
185? suspindid his Idioms ail n signing tin 
liospodai it provision dly, In witlnli w to \nnni, 
but nsunuilhis fund ions m tin mil ol tin following 
yiat J’lic thud pttnxl ot (, s mb w is initiittd 
by the foimatioH ot i ldn id ministry, by tin 
SUppmt of windy In db tnl unniig otlni things, 
a radical nfoitn of tin pinitmtiiiy y tun the 
abolition ot m.ifdom (1 SI') and of tin 11 uxorihip ot 
public jniini ils (IS'rtd uni tin tsl dilisluiiint of 
loieign melt hint lompinus bu tin nivigatiou ol 
the S’ruth and the Suilli y 18 •<>) wlab lu d o 
enuiiuagcd tho giowlh of a inimu tiding uii mg 
,tho ^jtoumaman pattv in both priimpilitns His 
tenure of idliri txpumg in ISIb (, wliosi pnv iti 
foitune had bis n rather dimiuislud than imreused 
by hi* dignity, quitted Mold urn and woit to lesulo 
in Frame llm di ith tnimm.il m the uul ot July 
1857 

Helkna Giiika, Pnnci ss Kultzoll Majnaht ,/, lu tti r 
known by htr literary jisetitlniiym of Dm a D'Istna, 
is niece of Bunco Alex mder Gbika, i v-hospodiu ot 
Wallaohia, and was bom at Huehariat, 22d January 
1829. Prof mildly instructed in the classics under 
the care of George Pappndopoulos, she added to 
these, by frequent travels through Germany, France, 
and Italy, an extensive knowledge^ of modern 
languages and literature, and at the' age of 15 
commenced a translation of the Iliad into German, 
T» 


and not long after wrote several pieces for the 
theatre: On her marriage yrtih Prince Kolisoff- 
Massalskv, who belonged to one of the oldest 
Busman families, she accompanied her husband to 
thn court of fet Petersburg Since 1858, however, 
she lias fixed her residence at Aaron, in the canton 
of Aargnu, in Switzerland, and devotes herself wholly 
to litciary labour Iler first important work, La 
1 it Moniuttifiif tin'll* CEqhse Orientate, vi as published 
at I’m* and Geneva in 1855 ^This was followed 
by two works written in Italian, Oh Ercn delta 
It mm nut (The Hernia of Bornnamu) and / Pigment 
nl il Papula (The Hoiunans and the Papacy) Her 
htmbui in Swit/uLvnil liavt also Resulted in a volume 
i ntitlul La hinuti I tain mu Besides these, she has 
il o contributed laigily to various foreign reviews. 
1ft i religious writings are marked by a pious faith 
in tilt gri it iloitimi s of ( hnstianity, an indifference 
to out wild form-- mil a tenileni y to mysticism, 
whtli lu r politic d opinions uie hbi ral to a degree 
tlutsc mdihsnl tin muit of St Petersburg during 
lu r ii sail nu tin1 1 

ItIIIIjA X, i lx nlcr piovuu c of Pom i, consists of 
tin s< utli wi sti ln portion of tin nariow stnp of 
i niiitiv lying bitwtru tho Flbur/ rmgi and tho 
l ispnti Si i It ivtimli bitwtm lat .iO" JO' and 
IS to \ , and Inn ' 4S 5,t md 50 '{0 AV It is 
iqiw uds of 150 mills m bn dh and ibout 70 
units it its broid put Tin pi uv mi e is sub 
pit fiom tin low ss of tin 1 mil. to frequmt 
iiuinilitioiih md in id during guvtii part of tho 
\i u is little l«tt r thin i «w imp Foust and 
mnlbiiiy tuts w Mi sum ncc aie grown Its 
ivtuitiii i pi in nidi s, and its populitioii, have not 
y 1 1 bi i n ssi i itvini d 1 In i lim vti is unhealthy' 

GH1BLAM) \ IO rr f'OIll'VDI, Domkvk-o, I 
nn imiiunt pimtu of tin t nly 1 Ion ntme sihool, 
w is born it 1 Inrun i 4n 1 I'd 1 mm bis youth, hi 
w is limited to tin uift of tin goldsmith by 
In, f ith i who mm d tin n mu ol C! hirlamliijo 
i i t i omit it Ins bun,, tin luycntoi of some 
sibii ttnuuints of grid ihginii, m the form 
of i winth or i/liiit iinhi, which became the 
f n mu iti 1 1 ul dri *x of Hu llountine la lulies 
■ f Imilvy \t tin sc, of 21, G itiviicloned work 

mg m ..old, mil ait about qualifying himself 
foi tin i ilbng ot a i iinbr lit livid to become 
n >t only v f Minus md liuilul artist, but also one 
of tin most pio.iissni 1 . 11 ft ouLinal mistuu of his 
i t His _i ab t works an* frescoes, but he has 
dsn lift file i i«tl painting*, both m oil and dis- 
tiinpu, mil bis iomposition in mosaic— or ‘ eternal 
itintin',' as In timiul it—an unriv died for the 
irilhint dvi s of tbe i oloming and the delicato soft- 
iii ss with w liu li tliiv m hlindul and graduated, 
'llu ( qitllidi Sissitti m Flort mc, contains a noblo 
sirusot (, s lusuH* lUustistive of both historical 
md ligindny miulents m the life of St Frames. 
Tit v ut strongly chiraitons,d by the wonderful 
mistiry of intense and vailed human expression, 
which more than ou urate di Imevtlon of form, was 
tin guvt nnnt ot G’s pamtingH The Church of 
Sant i Mam Bovella is also rich m this artist** 
w in ks, being adorned by a get of frescoes representing 
st c ni s fiom the life of St John the Baptist, many of 
tin ligurts introduced lining correct likenesses of 
roini of the leading celtbutnu of the day G Wtt 
tJu first artist woo adopted correct principles of 
pirs|>octive, just gradafcvons of shade and form, mid 
drum tic art m grouping G died at the early age 
of 44, m the year 1495 

G H ITJsxEN DI'L, a+«wn of European Turkey, in 
the eyalet of Bumili, is situated on idm slope of a 
lull about two nolee distant from thq right hank of 
the Stnuna or Sara Sc, 192 miles in direet line 

v 
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west-uorth-west of Adnanople It is surrounded derail, ho return, d to hra cajut.il, where ho died on 
by an old ia»U dankOT with towers, « the see of a. tho 21>th of April 1030 At this time, the empire of 
Greek bishop, and contains a bazaar and sulphurous Ghirm was at the summit of its glory, having in the 
baths Pop. 10,000. short spate of (>0 years extended over 38 degrees 

GHI'ZBH, or (ilZHH (Coptic, 7>cr.«n1, a village and 20 of latitnd. tfahmftd powessed 

in Egypt, dose to the northern border of Middle f" 10 V* thl l ", u I'vilt.d qualities that dignify and 
Egypt, op the opjwsite side of the mor .iml about 1,* , ' llJ,a ' '\ r ;\ «<wiohobscured 

tbree mUcs weit south wa-st horn C-uro In the l? his Mummnirv /..dbirtlu ulv mn-ement of Islam 

immediate vicinity, th. hm of prfnt pyramids com J*'' " " n T',”..'' vm "" ,r " on 
lneuce* ^ol\hJMio llueim may Htillwitems >n <htnh.i ot the miu- yuv. « w eomiwlled to 
tho process of egg hutching m omis, i pnuticn ,SK i> tlu to us ddu biothoi Mn«abd 

vlncii Ins been onntmiu.l flu ten. of th. , 1 V'T"' ,i,Uat<Hl b % 

Plnraohs to the present day <1, Mum ily . bum d ,, VJ ' ,,ks yi "‘ l h '‘ 1 * ot 

with beuitifiil pul.us ami n.osiju.s, tho pi. mut ^ l, > «“•*■» >-/ uid lilKghrt Itec, 

retreat of the Cure mm hints s inn. ,lh 1,1,1m " ,s . S ‘ l hk 1 llo, > ' „ U1 m’’' 1 ' RW f 

v.ll.gc an.l mounds of rubbish almost the only ' 1 -nm., misio. ten, s trend,d tl.u k y round 

Uidn itaon that buildups oi Mum Jim t. n ion om. ‘>i. l.imi, y. ,rs md in OU bo m ,s put to death 
I,,,. 1 I>uimg ins mui, tie S.links took nossnssion of 

HUkh hhoivssui, hb mu/in, Jlu.it, and link 
GHTZNHYITH'k, a <ib In it. d dy ii 1 st i, u liu li, I'I In smio us who in m u ssiou it ignod ni (illt/nt 
ill the hught ot its jiom i jm i ssi d hi i input I win MiVliul (1011 101'h Mussuld II (1IM*)), AU 

ixtinding nom the'1 ilus to tin ( in md fnm (HI 1*1 10“>J1 Mubin i bid (10VJ 10 r d),and Fium 

the tuhou ot Su I > mi to tin linli in On in 1 In kli/md (Itl.t 10 .si durmo wines iiigus there is 

foundii ot the dvnuty w i M, jit, dm in_millv noth ug win thy ot Million b.yotid the intestine 

a alavi beloiigu g t . VI luliml.k tin Siuimt .juiim's it l.ln/m tin I tin i nonni hnuiits of 
Amur of l.okli u i who wis ij>j» mti d . o ■ imu ot tin Siljuki on th wist and nottli Tin* riign 
ivhoiumn, but on tin >b itli ot bis bun f o t<u In o, 1 miukli/uid Imoui slml u bnght lustre 
nlulhd, md j,io< 11 di d it tin In id ot in um\ to oiii thi I'jnnti' Ion ot I.lii/iu, tm tho Siljftk 
(.li./m, ot w liu li In link ]«issi~ i n m Mol mil ti i jniiiu llumd tlimkin In till nilcantagi of tltu 
l> J. ns simps OilK wall t ot tin wlinli jiuwirot di su ion it t.in/io in ,ri In d towiuds it, but 

tin* 8 unant (i( \ O^i bis di itli 's. 1 n K1 1 _1jih nr on tin w iv In w is imt by NusliLiknn, om of 

ts.ib.n t iM w is lm million l\ dm III ns Ills sill iwi tin 1» .1 tintdsnl tin igi mil nigu illy defeated 

He was distmgm 'ml tm h,* jiudini in I \ dmii 1 iking nl\ int i i ot this vutory, ISQsUtikun 

and upnl)} si, i i bis until tints in I jn t i , 1\ inuilml nil, Klnu is an, Id iuoui tint juoviure, 

him tin kiii 4 ilmu \ i ivt.od .1 limn 1 n lndn to md i in ounti i mg killmutik n iibbtatisl Tftrk 

lvliort"s»n mil limn tin < nil • H)m iu * i tin Milt nnn < lm I, tot illy di fi iti d linn • 111 In vvh ot this 

lArm or dilion, ud in (tn lilt i jn nm i In s m, n ,nd di ti it, \lji \ik1ui f < j \ ) w is Hint by Ills 


lvlior I'sm md limn tin < nil • H )m m » i tin \ml nnn < lm I, 1 ot illy di fi iti il bun • 111 In vvh ol this 

I Ana or Jihnn, ud in thi lilt i jn nm i In s m, n ,nd di h it, \lji \inlm f < j \ ) w is Hint by his 

Mibmflil, w is ipjmmt 1 < mu >, uudii th nonim it urn h lo^l ml It* g to stop tin jniiyMss ol the (j , 
sn/iramty of thi Sunuii *s< 1 1 kt< bin ilu d ui M'l, 1 md in tin bitth wlinli m mil, ioitune (liailgiii 
,md w is sin ns ill d by lm young I sou Isimil but mbs md Nllslitik.in w.i tot illy difi.itul A 
Al.ihmfld the ildir in u.n of Ins fitlui s di db, lit itv ot jn m w is tlun lomliulid Tmmkligfiud 
hanti mil to (.hire i, and issuimd tin r< in- 1 1 oum 'wi siuiiidid by Ibi dmii (llii’i 100 s) M iissaftd 
nient in'MS, yvitli tin till* ot SnTm In flu m u 111 (KMs lllli \islm Stub (lilt 1118 ), and 
following hi took lonij.liti Jiossissim ot klnu is Ih In it i Sli di (Ills II 1 hiring tin n igli ot 
sail, and in 1001 imnmiiuid i un , ot d< tm * iv < tin* li t ji in ■ 11 , t.lilni i tutu mb .biting the 

mroailsinto |findu*-lIn I dhn ill with liyjiil tin nuniill mi is i uudiy ot t.lilu bignn to uiaku 
nrmce of ><uth U < st* rn Jmln id 1 'islnwui Suit m 1 mi ,l< n, < n tin tiint i ol t.ln/m, and growing 

Midmifld, mi tin 8 th ot VI dun i ni(NiMinb<i hi i b d h i by m s dti 1 . I ill took tin eajuhil 

d(tixt«Hl him with liiinii n i slmglitii In loot, i 'll dii'iu I. In un Slidi n Ko s tin Jndtis Hitt 
W’bih on his Hi'oud ixj.i iituni to 1 ml i In w i» mi tin uln it ot put ol tin (■lulu to tlirir own 
rei alb il by the u> w that 1 vli k Klim iKliisiigu .lonntiy Jlihimi Sli ib Mlmiud md utook his 
who in fM'l hid conqiu m l th Sdiimi md td , < i|i t d intkm 4 j,ii mil tin I'linci it (,bfn hcyfitd- 

IKtttSeasion ot their tf niton , w is i iv igni' Klnu isi m I d li Souu.wli III hi pit to di dll with the moil 

and 13 alkh oil In irmg wlinli Suit m M ihinfid lilnud * ru !t\ Un h u meg tins, tin hiothrr ot 

leaving his loiujiusts, utninrd in m muuhlly tin nn ortmi it* jiiiiii All di ud ib i n, bisteuul 

short tmit to (,hi/in in l tin in i jitin 11 ding yuthmit timn < *li r i , mil h min' di h it'd lb In itu Sli th, gm 
delay to Hilkh en_ t id in bitth with tin (ininy, uji (.Iii/io to I i jull i i I liy his lollowus lliht.iin 


and oomph tely difi it*d tin m Ib thin took jn. 
Session of the country bitwcn tbi Silo n mil tin 
•Jihon (men nt IVati sixnn 0 In 1007 .md J(KM 


Sn ill, thus iliiv n i snood time ti to m tin Indus, 
*1 not d lion, ol li nil i itlimpts to n/ain his 
on fid dm union mid dud ill 11">J Him eon 


fsnltan Mahmftd riu*lc lu tl ml md fomth i\jndi Ivlin Mi slidi muouIi I him, md took up Ins iom 


tion* into Hmdftstfm and i i li fnm inrrud nil 


I ilu.M , Imt flu nimv ill* iiijits wJmhhc 


ininiPHBP booty in money, |iwd«, mil nl.uis On 1 in i b to njscsiM him < It ot (<lu/m and UfWWP** 
fus return to (ihi/m lie nndi » bln r.d distnbiition rm ridm_ ti ii totj w, i. un iicishIiiI Kbosrft Mcick, 

from hul treasures among the J>oor and tin inmisti id In i nti i nth it id 11 1 unman h of tin dynaety of 

of religion About tins tim< be redmed. (thin, (.1 nru, miujind (mi ill III the hist put of bin 
Gherpst&n, and Kliaui, /in liestowing tb< lvtti r n n HIM) llbbj m i xti ndmg and t oimolulating 
province ujmn Altun Taush, one of his faiounti In* l.olmi jiimsi s one but subsccpuntly hi« whole 
gcnerala fn 1024, he was encaged in his hut' < in reus win m ipi i. d to i, jieltlmattaikt of Mhaintb 
oxpeditlon agaiust the Hindus tin funous t xpedi uddun Miihonuiud, Tim * if 1 if fir, who, having 
turn to Soninaut (<j v), at tin soutlicin extremity cuujiurul ill the t< rntory went <>/ th< ilnluB, now 
of Guzerat Malunftd lure obtained an enormous , sou.ht to drivi the nice of Kebnlgteghm from 
booty. In 102?,he received fiom the ( alif 11 Kader thin last posspsiooii In 1184, Ijahore wa» all tlmt 
» ratification of ail bis %onqut«ts, together with rt in urn d to Khourfi Melek, and the taking of that / 

numerous titles of honour, and in the two following I city by tip Ghhrum pnnte in 1180 put an end to ’ 

years having conquered Irak, TtbnztAn, and SSjuan- j the power of the Ghitsnevides 
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CJHI'ZNI, a river of Afghanistan, lose* itself,! 
nftt r a southerly course of about 80 miles, la the 
salt lake o>f Abistadn, which is 7076 feet above the 
sea. Its source is 12 miles to the north of the city 
of its own name, ami its mouth is about Lit 12° 
35' If, and long 68" E Its embankments, dating 
fioin the 11th c, arc still (It for the purists of 
irrigation 

OHIZNI, the uty mentioned m the nine edm ' 
nitieli, stands ut an »lcvatnm of 7720 tot, mi a 
seal pod rork, whi< h rises 280 foot abnv i tin ul)Vint 
plain Its natuial stiougtti has been nie.ii isul by 
walls of ,15 feet in height, and a wet dit( li It li i-> 
loug been n plain of impoilunu m (intial A'li, I 
having bten, m the IItil i , tin pi it ol m unpin j 
(see Guv swim's) Somi of tin mot lutm tin,, 
points in its Imtoiy, howivoi a< mm li limit ! 
rceont In tin Inly ol 1811, (< «i stonmd In j 
the British undet Lonl hi un mil m IM-’ it wusi 
first Hunt tub u il to (hi Afgbin md t'n n utiKin | 
by Gt nei il Nolt hwntmill/ it mi nstoicd, ] 
with (ho lost of ilii! lonntiv I" Do t Muhinumil 
It is situated w long (>"> 18' 1 , uni lit I"' 
31' N a parallel who li und i (hi indium i ol tin 
icmiilhabli iltitudi of tin Mint, ywldi, In wiitu, 
a ti rnjieiuluii ol about 20 1 ill Is low iio '1 In 

i mputation has been \ mint t> iitimibd uji to 
0,000, flui touting most pi dublv with liie si on 
of the you (i is mi i lit 11 pot of tin till bitwim 
Afghanistan mil tin 1‘unjib 

GHOGRA, or GIIAGKY, on n| lie Insist 
afllm nts ol llu (ringis |oms that i nr Innli tin 
lift in lal 21 4(> M md Imi"- 81 10' 1', i‘ti i i 

mumlly south i i t mm i id O’Ml mill ‘ Il ris i 

in I,it .ft) 2S' \ and Ion SO 10 1 on tin 

southern dulnity ol a inoiintim l mgi, nlmlij 
siparati s the dniti n t ot hum mn timn south M i t 
Thibet 1 In n til i! Hiiim In in, bilw ui 17 0(10 1 
and 18,000 tut ilmii tin m i i bid h n midi i ,« i | 
pctuol snows it ivm i ison, while in innli i it i in | 

seuttily In said to Mow it ill J IiiomJi >i t I In I i t 

50 imhs the tom lit tumbling is 0 dm ilowii<inp| 
goigesi, is m mam plans i nfiu Iv ioiikiIm! by , 
gliunis Aftu imniug iniu\ tubutuns in botli j 
sides, it onto i tin git it pi im ol Hindu tin in I it 1 
21 1/ N mid long SO 1 ) L him, now dtu a inn , 
ol 148 liulis 718 hit sboM the ■ i lliii il huj 
been t , 111111(111 to 1»> ibout two thuds ot tin si/i id , 
the U mgu at tin 1 mu spomting point it Hindu u < 
Hitheito it his giinnlh touniil tin bound g v | 
between hi maon uni Nepal Hi lore tin G Ins I 

disoendul 70 milts im tin 1 it lias 1.im JUU ■ 

gable tor uatt ot lonsubiable biudti' 1 ' |,' ur n, a 1 
down, it is piutnibk im Imj^ ,u M/ , M , t | 
mmry s. asm, but is W;’’ Ultl tlll „ i„„t by ! 
dimreious iu.1 mtniaV hhl>ll , ] lL( , lt hm ,.1 it 
uveis tints . Iomim it§ 

seniLs oft hits. 1 Vj l0HWSi ^h.ili m the runy 1 

W M° U ^iTinunicate with tin pmnt flood md 
WltU eaon^^^ T1)l p, im ,, u l ill sill lues, to tike , 

n b order, an tin Kalijiim on tin leit tin i 
tto., tin right the Gongmigi ilso <m till | 
nifht, thf ChunuiUi, mi tho It it tin \\4sUin 
Sunu, on tin neht tlu* on tuo > 

the Uidlua, the Inst ol its hill tubutuns also on ; 
tho right, tho Kurniln mi tin 1« tt,tho uiuttu I 
I'lionka and Woel, on the light, tin J'astern 
Surul, on the left, and finally tho Kapti, also on ] 
the left. | 

GHOST MOTH (Urjuohn humith), a B]n«cies | 
of moth 1 efy common 111 miuv parts of Britain, j 
and ot which the catcrpilloi— popularly known as 
the Ottkr— often commits gieat r ivages in hop j 
phulntions, devouring the roots of tlji hop. It 1 
keels also ou tho roots of the nettle, burdock, 


aud some other plants. This moth belongs to a 
family [ffejmtidar) often pdjtularly cajled Swift* 
from their rapid flight, having long narrow wings, 
and destitute of a tmxgiie. The antcntttt are short. 
1 ho male 0 -M is entirely of a satiny white colour 
above, tlio female yellowish with darker markings, 


iter markings, 
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{Hejnnhui hit mu h) 

tile mu, mu(,mttcil 3 Inn or 

, u, imiho m juried insect, mule, 


both si vis au blown on tin undu suit ITiey are 
Inis mi dying limit 111 tin twilight, generally 
oMi linns md pistuus not untoquuitly v an 
1 lui'i li\ uds, Horn which < luunistuncc, and from 
tin wlnti 1 oh mi ot tin m ih s md thin sudden 
m ijijii 11 uiiini ilu impiik t light on tin ir inkling 
tin 11 wm^s, 01 11 mg ibon Hu hill ot the sputa 
tm ,<\i so tint tin blown put is tumid towards 
bun tlui di im tin 11 mini 'Jbt natei-pillar is 
vtllowi'h wlnti with Mittind liuis, sometimes 
m uli two im In long It spins u large cylindrical 
1 inoon imimg tin mots on which it lias been 
tie bu„ uni thin benmiifc iihryulis 

GHOSTS' *^ii \l 1 vt'triovs. 

GlU MUltPJI SA or KOMULDSI'NA, a tn\m 
ot J m ipi in Tuihiy, m the eyakt of Itiumh, is 
“itnitnl mi tin 1 i'd ; li.uik of the av.ai.uji, about 
l ' , l milis south wist of Adr.anoplc It has exten¬ 
sile In/iais mil a small citidil, and is supposed 
to contain about 8000 inhabitants 

(IHUR, or GHOliE, 1 mountainous dwtnet of 
Wi tint \fgli 1111st 111, lying south east from Hertlt 
It was compii ml by the tanious Shunt hero, Mah¬ 
mud ot Gli 1/111 (<i v ), and about three centuries 
uitciw uds was oicnun by Genghis Rhan, who 
almost completely cvtcinunated the ancient mhabit- 
mts It is (elebratrd m history ns havmg been Hie 
origin il possession of the princes who established 
the second Mohammedan dynasty in Hindflsthn. It 
IS mhalntcd at the present day by the independent 
nomad Tartar tubes of the Hazftreh and EimAk, 
punt ijiallv the latter 

(iHf'RI, or SULTANS OF GhOr, were oroce 
of pnnecs who lead the sent of their empire m the 
enunu y of (Jiihr (q v), and ruled over Persia, 
Northern Hindhsthn, and Transoxxano. The 
lint of this ianuly mentioned m history u Shn, 
who opposed an obstinate but unavailing remat- 
inco to Sultan Mahmfld of Ghutu. One ofhis 
! descendants, named Husseyne, was anbseqoaauy 
t appointed governor of Ghhr, in which office he was 
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succeeded by hi* soya. But Behram Shah havmg 
put to death one of the brothers, the others threw 
off their allegiance to the race of Sebckteehm, 
and hostilities ensued (see Ghizmcvides), m -much 
the eldest brother, Seyf uft deen, woe killed, and 
lus brother Allah, ud aeen, snrnamed Jehaun sou7 
(the Conflagrator), succeeded to the sovereignty 
After subduing the sultan of Ghi/ni, Ml vh ud deea 
invaded Kliorassan, but was ifefeated ami taken 
prisoner by Sultan buniur the Seljhk Iff was 
succeeded by his son Miliointued in 1100, mho was 
assassinated at the end of the lirst 3 ear of Ins imgn 
Gheiathexlibn Mahoiunnil ascended the throne in 
Util, and after a long and blood} content lMtli tlie 
Khaurernuans, nuuoilcd in obt lining possession of 
Khorassan Duung Ins ri 140 tin affairs of Ghmu 
wue committed m (haigi to 1ns bi other, Slmh.ib 
ud deen Mahonnmd, mho having Milxlued the 
Ghunevide j'rovimin wist ot tin Indus, crosstd 
that mir siul lonquoiid muhvuviIv the pluvious 
of Mhltan (117h), 1 alioii (}lSo),uml \|mon (ll'HI), 
defeating tin ri|di of Spline s arms milulieiing 
^00,1K)0 horse ami (OftO 1 hphnits, md in tin ionise 
ot the next hii years enmpu ring llmdft tiln m 1 u 
smith a» -Nagpftr, and vvistward to tin I11 in uly 
Tt is fiom this epneh tint tin piepemdcrimi of 
Islim iu HimltGtftu 11 ditid Ml ili.ll> ml dim | 
sme unit d to tin Ihrnin in 1AM, on tin >h ith ol I 
his Inothu (m ( m/M\ilil 1 1 In h iiw ot j 

Ulifti lint now n n In d its n nit ot jiowu their | 
teuritoiy ixtmdnig tmin tln> Cispim S> 1 to tin 1 
Biy ot Billed, III I fiom till Ilium to fin Imh 01 j 
Oce,ui ,'shah d> ud il>> 11 h 11111 ' nn uh <1 hlinu, 111 
in 11201, vv is ittukulhv tin mlt 111 ot tli it (minlTy 
amt icimpkti ly unit >1 In tin follownn v> 11 l» I 
usidirtook an evpiditum into Ko|nd on tin south I 
busier of Cishimn in ordii to intuit tli il ri I» I 
I iron, jiroMim, in vtiuli undiitiking hi uht limit 
1 otnplitc Miiuss 1 ml on Im return win u-si Mint'd 
by one oi tin Iwdiyin m lollowiis of Hmisnn 
tiabah, hi I 2 fM) ilis rnpluw, M iliinud niiudiit, 
hut after a short man ot fmn 11 ir, in, is,issm 
a ted \fttr his di ilh, sonii minilmsot tin I unity 

math ft tide (Units to iii,it tin or imh 111 0} tin 11 
ancestors laif ns tin' suit ms 01 hdiiuii/in had by 
tills turn, subjugati d tin whoti l‘i isi in 1 input, tin 11 1 
attempts wer, ti milt o 1 

GIAMBI. ELI, ot « T i VAfltl HI, hi nr 1 uo 1 1 
fiimms nnhtaiv 'lignite 1 w is bom at Manti 1 
aoout tin }iar l r >' 5 tl \ttvi tming lor soon turn 1 
in Italy, In pine 1 did to Spun mil olhnd b, 
seiviees to Philip 11 , lmt lining f uli d to obt un an 
audit nee of that moiiauh mil torn (ivm> niorioyn, 
that he bad linn ptiHnnall} slighted, In ibmptly 
quitted 51 adi id, hwi rung, as thi story goei th it tin 
Spaniards would }it In a of him, iml ift r 'i u ) 
rcsidiutoe foi soim time at \ntwi rp whin hi 1 
acquired a higlt ripiitation vs a nu 1 hamst, passul 1 
, over to England arid filtered the si ry if 1 of (Jumi 1 
Blwabf th, who graulcd him 1 pi n«um During tin | 
War of Indejiuidf nu in tin Mi tin 1 land*, Ah xaiuh r, | 
Duke of Parma, gcmiidissnno of the Spanish torn ! 
besieged Antwerp in IVJr, win reupon tli/alx th j 
commissi oued O to jirot < 1 d to the assist un " of tin 
inhabitawts. On bis arrival, he found that the 
Spaniards had built a v <u>t bridge across the hrhtldt 
interrupting all communication with the sea, by 
which alone the city could act provisions 01 help 
Setting his wits to work, G luvtntc d in infernal 
machine, which he launched against the bridge one 
stormy night. The effect was fnglittnl Tin whole 
Spanish army was roused by un noun, and tin 
Scheldt was found to la epuvcrmg to its lowest 
depths. The obstructing bridge was blown into 
the air, pud no less than 800 men—among whom 
were some of the best Spanish officers— were killed. 


Many Spanish ships also wore either burned or 
sunk The want of unity, however, among the 
oitmena, ultimately rendered G.'s aid unavailing, 
and he was obliged to return to England. Here he 
was employed at the time of the threatened Spanish 
invasion 111 fortifying the coast line, winch he did 
in a very skilful manner When the Armada 
appeared in the Ohonnel, it was 0 who proposed 
ami earned out the plan of Bonding fire snips into 
the nnilit of the enemy, and in this way greatly 
fiintidmtid to their deleat After this he ill sap- 
pi in* fiom history, and all wo know of him a that 
lie diul in Jiiindoii 


GIANNONK, PirTuo, an eminent historian 'and 
1 1 viy 11 was limn, 1(>7(» it iHfhitolla, a village of 
( tpita .11 it 1 in Napks Ho early distinguished nim 
st If u> in able and iranu il practitioner at the liar 
ot \,ipb s mil soon ltalisid ari easy lndelKindenec, 
whuh 1 mbli d him to deyotr Jus time and energies 
to his fmminty lustnm ul rtsearihes Tn his buailti 
fid vill 1 , ul|oimng Nvplis, lm laboured during tbo 
spui oi twenty yoirs at, his greatest historical 
wmlt winch, 111 17-! In published in four volumes, 
limlci tin title ot Morin ( 11 'ilr dd Rctjno <h JVapoh 
Jins v iluabli anil couipiiInnsivi yveuk, not only 
tn fits ol tin mil history of tlm kingdom, but also 
11 iut mis liiinid and critical dissertations cm tho 
Iivv>- minim md vcbmnmtiative viciSRitmle* of 
"N ipb s from lie most n mote times, tracing the 
mu 1 c shiv< voikmg ot (.ink, Homan, and Christian 
mfhnmiH on tin hgitditivi ual souftt institutions 
Souu iivui stru tun s on the spit it of worldly 
,ig.i iiulisi im nt, ami progiessive iiimiption of tuo 
iloitimi'i tnd ]iiuIk,s ot priimtivi ('hristmnlty 
appirint in tin modi in Homan Citholip Church, 
no inrtgid tin mlismstuvl ]>uty, that G was 
mm 1 is illy iliimunuil mid ,matin matised from 
pulpit and nit u 'l lie igmnant f inatiasm of tbo 
low 11 1 1 imm . yvius .unusc cl by tin grosBist 1 alum rues 
byilliil al tin (in it vm iter, who was finally forced 
to yield In ton the Inn pest unit take refuge at 
\ icmi 1 Tin histoi v » hi solemnly lomlcnuiod as 
In ri toil iml bin lions by tin popi and was stnctly 
jnobilitul (1 v is gi nihil i Mil ill poiiHiim by the 
J'liipirort links \1 iimbi wbosi dominion Naples 
tlun was, mil mill'd, in nmo degice, eeittijien* 
s 1 1 j mi fm his sn(U inigs, 111 the admiration and 
sympathy of tin uihglitemil HjniitH of Ins own 

I uni In 17 11, C w u di prjn d of Ins pi muon and 
ii 1111111 d to 5(111(1, trom vvlienee lie was expelled 
md Ini'ul to si'k sin Itu m Geneva There he 
("inposfd lus liutiotiB md bitterest iliatnbt, entitled 

II /'/ tru/iiu iif. mint tin pipal jire tensions ami even 
proclaimed bn adoption of the Cdvimstic doe trines 
sboilJy diir, m 1 mi'ser}' fiom tin eoiat of Turin, 
luviiig mllnlly in.fr it 1 iff el himself into the eon 
Ink nu nt (< imlmid linn to enter the Hurd 1 man 
M it< 1 ,, yvlu 1 < In was lmim eliatilv nnrsted ami 
mnilmtid to the foitiiss of Timn a clone prisoner 
G lx gulled bis tedious <onhm mi nt with Ins cdiosen 
itmliis, md ntnet'd ins ■ h mg'* of 

ojunuiiis a steii wluib m no way alleviated his f 
Jr thi i iitmn lie dud 1 puwimi in the fortress, 
in 171S ittn e*n im tree ration of twelve years 
His soti, Giny mm, was assigned a liberal pen¬ 
sion by the m w kmg of Napli», Don Carlos 
of Bom bon, who thus souglit to avert from hw 
lions, the ivpro«h which overwhelm'il the perse* 
eutois and (adds of one of Italy ’« most d lust nous 
uti/cns La hiorvx (uil>- has passed through 
sevetal editions, tin most nnxii rn i» ethat of Milan, 
W i, in 1 i vola, 8ve> hen Cormatu, Vila, di 
1‘ (jinnHone d>< Leonardo 1‘anztnl, Staiha (Mia 
LflUratiq0t Itahnna da Majjh 

GIAMTB asd DWARFS A giant (from tbs 

, 73U 
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fir* i k word qtr/as) is an individual whose stature and 
bulk exe i < d those of his sfiecies or race generally 
bntil the beginning of the piesent century, it 
mis universally believed that giants, of a w 
fir exiending those who an exhibited in our 
turns, formerly existed, either as nations or as 
individual sjHcumns Tins tslrf was bused (1) on 
tbo assortwl discovery of colossal hum in bones, 
(2) on supposed si riptui il to ide w e , and ( I) on thi 
evnlente ol vmious ancient and imdiev il authors 
A nltruue to thi lirst xnlutnc of Cover i 
Onmnentn I'owden will sin w tbit tin limns of i li 
pliauts, lhmot crows, in istodons, A i , b ivi bun 
exhibit'd and aciiptid is i vnli in i of pri histore 
giants Kv<n so good a n,finalist is Pillion it 11 
into this populir dilu ion and ligimd tie bores 
of no elephant ns tie unions ol humiu gi mti 
fsidoio Gudhoy Sunt llilmt in Ins ll^hm . i/<, 
Annmn.l*'* ih I Oii/iiiitHt'lioii, note is mvii d of tin 
most famous ol then i m i \ ugintu skill Ion 
which w is found at Tinpmi, in Sidy, in lie lltlu 
wits at onf< )inmiiuieiil to In tbit ot t 'e ill in il 
glint I'olvjihfnun anil lei le edit Was i ihulitid at 
1(10 fei t It w ih point! il out lli it tin hole difh n d 
ill form as will . h in si/i fiom tho i ot man, but 
this objel tion w is < mly imt b\ tie ipestnm 
Wby, if his le ight was Mxtv tine i is mi it m tlud 
ol mi ordin u v mm, should eol ins lone In ilso 
dilleieiil. ' M my h ss ii h In i(nl 11 nits \u n snbsi 
(pientlv exlnnui d in >Sn ilv md tie ixistinn ol lie 
1 Osmans Cm ins,’ disiribid hv lie Ouitiifigis in 
Ilia llamhln of a A nliiiiilnl lullv ai <omits tin such 
dim in trie a, at in i pm h whin li w i nulil mogmsis 
the dillerimis in iium letwiiii tie boms ot in, 
(hphantaiel tbosi of mm Pissing out i glint, 
whose boms win i xpnv il by tin iiiteui ol tie 
Rhone m I HO md wlinsi height w is ixtunilid it 
30 fei t, md uiothei whosi ski lit on w is diuoiiud 
mu IjUiuik m l r >77, nod who, in i oidin < to tin 
i ilculntion of tie li m led phyt-uim l’litii, del 
not iXiffil P) fitt, Wi mini to tie i isi ol km., 
Ttutolmi hus, whose lemiins mu dm on ml in ir 
the Rhone m Kill, by i siugmn iiunnl Mi/mei 
whose Jhilnni I < > ilabl tin (mini I'mto’inil ni 
(JblS) gnu list to i w li in motion isv lie 
iiiintomist Riolan indimnuid to txpuM tie ini 
jMistuie, hut tin l J nisi ms msled in iiomis to l 
mi the niastoilim a boms whnh wm ii|K>itid to i 
hive been lound in a tomb (0 bit long, biumgj 
the inscription ‘ 1 1 iitobia hus JI* v Km linn inn 
own lountrymtii bun h ss iiuliilous than tie ir 
miitirnntil niighboms In 1712, lh M it hi i in tlu 
I’tiihho/'hiuil Thiiivii funis iiinonnud the diwvnuy 
ol (netinmis hones mil ti ith whe h li el bn u lound 
111 till stati ol \i« Kink md wlieli lie i<_,aidtd 
as alfoidiug tvultme ot (lie t xistnnc i ot glints ol 
t not moos si/e in ament tines, 'lie boms Min in 
reality those ol a niistodoii 

Tlu fcvcnptiuc iiuliiKi, whin i vutullv iwmnud 
does not .unmuit to lmuh lit llibuu winds 
nephthm and i/ilxniw, which mcm siviiil lines m 
1 ,7,7 >k of Genesis md w he h m trill I itul 
quints might as will Is tiinsldul t>uti<btl a nr I, 
or noleni ini'ii flu height ot (•_ king ot flash in, 
is not gneu wc an on I y told tlu luigth of his 
bed., and excluding lus hi hint, whnh w us piobably 
tiken into at count in the mordid lmasiueinint 
(Johath, at most, del not ox< < t d «ight ii et and a half, 
in stature, and conxitimidly was not t dim than 
some giants ot modern d i\ « 

’I'he classicabeinknce is abundant, but obvumsli 
untrustworthy Thus Vlutai i h rehitis tluit kcr- 
hiimus hid the grave ot Anti ms, in the caty^of 
1 ungis opeued, and ‘ finding there lus body, full 60 
cubits long, was infinitely astonished, outered the 
tomb to be closed, gave lus confirmation to the 


| story, and added new honours to the memory of tho 
1 giant’ Pliny reports that an earthquake in Crete 
disclosed the hones of a giant 46 cubits m length, 
who was held by some to be Orion, and by others 
Otus Descending to nlore certain evidence, there 
is no doubt that a huglit of between 8 and 9 
hit and probably of more than 9 fept, has been 
attain d There is n skeleton in the Museum of 
Iritiitv Colligi, Dftblin, 8 feet 6 liehes in height, 
lint ut OUmn (or Bjrm), in the Museum of the 

< oik gt of Sui gums ol hngland, is 8 feet 2 inches , 
md tint of a giant in Llic Museum at Bonn is 8 
i< 1 1 and tlu in tuil body with the soft parts 
dim Ind w is piobably two or thru inches lunger 
Thm tin skih ton (O’Bn i n, for ixaui] ile, measured 
s b 1 1 1 mu lus after his di ath, ns wi find reeordi d 
in tin I hhiiiiI Jlupstii , ml xxu p 20 ( l) 

Wi 11 > ti in H u i) x apply tin turn Duo if to any 
i iganisnl In mg, but chihi i illv to indnidu ilfl of the 
humm sjxiiis, whose hiidit ih mueh hss than the 
miigi huglit of thm lice htmtly speaking, 
Iiovimi, tin void should bi ristmtid to those 

< i i s in whnh thin is i gtni i il and inuloim antst 
of _i iMt.h i \i i pt, pub igs ni the mivous system, 
w tin h is util n lull) ill \cjojH d m dwaits 

'I lie am n uts In In ml not only ill dw ufs of 
ixtiinu lmniiti in xs but in n itn ns of tin in Arm 
toth, t lt< lii itist mtiirilist (hit pel In pH ivtr 
instill, itn I ill d th il tin rcqmrt of trustworthy 
witinssi s ti stdu i to llic tcnoe of i minute laee 
oi nun with muiuti hoi, s, living m the nvt*s 
whnh ire u ixluilby the witeis ol the Nile, and 
Pliny gins y minis di tad rrgtiding thm habits 
and tlnii gmgi iphu il | osition Amongst tho 
i xtieiiu tisis mordiil on mi lent uitliuiity, wi 
mix notnt that of Philitis a pmt who was a iog 
l<m|iiini\ with Mippoiiitts uul who was obliged 
ti lull mi hiinsi It to ivoul bung blown away by 
the wind tbit of tlu jgiptim dw irt mentioned 
by Nniphuiust ihstux who at tin igi of‘2*) years, 
did not ixcud i putndgi in si/ t and lastly 
tint ot tin pint \nstratus, ot whom Athimeus 
molds tint lus titim w is so mo dl that no one 

toulrl s i him 

Wi shill now bin Ilv Hutu i i b w of the* most 
liimikible dw ms ol moilitii times All the 
H ulus ot I’miil n 1 tin PtnL aie acquainted with 
Sn (iiollri'j Hudson Up to the ago of 30, his 
hnghfc w is only 18 inches fmm that age, he 
lapully pii m to tin huglit ot ( hit 9 inches Ho 
hid an enormous head, anil Luge hands, but Ui 
other lespiets was vu 11 proportioned He eliod at 
tin agt ot bl (mint loseph Boi-owlaslu was the 
son ol will to!mid hi vlthy jnrents of the orelinary 
si/i, who hid six childien ol whom the first, third, 
uul tiftli weie dw ai fs ,1 use ph, w ho w rote .a history 
ol his own life, molds tint lus tblest brother was 
! fnt (> uuhes high, tlitu cime a son who was 
"r li ■ t 10 melon, then nine Joseph lumself, whose 
huglit it 2d \i is 2 fnt. 4 me lies, mil at .1(1, 3 ft ct ■ 
J inches lb was tun ended by three others, the 
1 nnddh one 1« lug a gnl, who elied at 22 of tho 
1 sin .11 ]H)\ being then 2 feet 2 mihes but ot aelmir 
eble purport ions Joseph Boro wlaskl wai\«y well 
pioportioned, was married to a woman of ordinary 
! si/e whe> brought him several well formed children, 
md elu d at Bank’s Cottage, near Durham, in 1837, 
it thi igt of f )S- a great age for an ordinary man, and 
w ithout i v vmplc in the history of dwarfs. Nicholas 
1 t'liv, commonly’ known under the name of B6b£, 
w is another celebrated dwarf His parents and hut 
brothers and sisters were all well formed persona. 

| He w cs i seven months' child, and at birth measured 
less than eight inches, and weighed leas than a 
pound When five years old. a physician, who 
examined bun, reported that he then weighed 
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9 pounds 7 ounces, and stood 22 inches high, but 
wan formed like s young nun of 20. He died 
in lus 2‘W year, being then under three feet Mull 
(Humphry, On the Hainan Skeleton, p 101) In Hie 
Museum of the Faculty do Mfdeciue of l 3 ui is, there 
is a wax model which represent* him at the age of 
18, and m the Museum d’Histoirc Naturcdh is Ins 
skeleton, which in the complete ossihc ition of the 
hones, and in the disappearance of tlie eranud 
sutures, riseiuhles that of in aged p< rson Mioril 
mg to 0 G Oarua ( ii/nilml/L ihi momchlvhm (ifitult, 
Zwrite Au/laije, 18.18, p St) Genual loin Thumb, 
the well know ii dw iri, exhibited about twelve Mart 
ago in tills <ountry, was ‘21 inches m height, and 
weighed 25 pounds uul I’uiue t'ololm, a fslisug 
dwaii, who was l# mg exhibit'd in Hrisdin in lin'd, 
ww of a similar hi ight anil »i ight, lm ige In mg 21 
v o.u s Garus like win examined, m tin yi u 1 Vi7, a 
liuUh dw uf, who look tin n mu ol 'Join Thunih 
He was aged 18 at tlic tunc of the e\aunn ition and 
then measured about 2 feet 4 uiilus ll’liivo aie 
probably Piussian meusuies, wlm li sJigbDy cxindl 
tliose of thin iountr\ | 

On comparing the i lata m uui possi hmou Hg iiibng 
guilts anil dwurls mil for mod of Hum i/.rfu we 
must icier tin nadu to Ginlliuy 8 unt Hi! mi s 
Jlustou* dt* Aiiciiiiilu* it nppi us (I) 'Unit glint, 
are of rarer ouniunii tlun dw ills (2) Tint 
giants an usually ot i Innphitie tuupi nun nt 
and of i very dilniti umipliMon oihn diloinud 
and almost ilwajs bully piupoitiom d tint Do u 
muscles an tlilmv and the it nun \n ik, wlnh j 
dw ills an oltin pub tlv will piopoitioiu d, and 1 
art) strong tor tlun sia i !) lint gmiti m m nr 
long lived O livim ibnl at 22 M ._i eth it 2(1 I 
— while dw irfs sum to attun tin lull nnlnnn 
pfnrnl of human ixistiiui - Huron! iski duil it os 
Hudson at 62 anil although wi do nit know tin 
age at winch llnnai Num iv t dw nt ibsiiibnli 
by Viny -doil, an know t'nt it tin agi of 71 
1 tilt ftait eiu oh \m , gm , Ini n ]iint ml itdmsul 
& la modi di sou pus ’ (li 'lint wluh gnats 
usually exhibit v w ust ot utmtv mil imigv, and 
are ficbli both in bods uni mind, dw irfs inn in 
general hvily, attin mil n n ibh il uowlnl i in 
his lnitnoirs gists i good lllotrdiin ot tin list 
Charai t< nstic as ivhihitul lis tin dw.it It, hi 
‘ When In pi n i m d th it tin km ' look ph nun ml 
my soi irty he coiniind tin most iinput p ilousy ] 
and hatred of me uni i uih anuirt d to jm K , 

me on to tin tin , and Sit (oollni Hud rnin 
irascibility is will ibpictid in /'mu/ <>/ t/n /’nut ! 
That the intelh ctu d powt t 1 1 dw i f- is snim tmn i 
consiikrabli, is buHnnntly esnlmnd in tin lest 
of Borowlaski (mneral'lorn'1 liuinh end tin Hut h 
Tom Thumb, who, aciordin to < inn, spoki tour 

languages 

We know little ot tin causes wlmh ouasion tin 
excessive ilevilopnnnt oi tin antslid groilh on 
* which the production id gi mts and dw ai's di in mis 
IUshon Berkeley * is said to havi attempt* il with 
considerable success to manufiu tore a giant. Hi 
took a poor eirph ui, named 11 igi ith, and u ired him 
on certain hygienic pi.niiplis fluey lonpcturis 
that he fed him with initial iguiims food# and 
drinks, hut nothing seems known on this ]Knnt), 
which were so fir suetcsaful that, at thi age of 
18, he was 7 feet in height, and that at the time 
of lus death, which occurred, with all the svmp 
toms of old age, at the age oi 20, he was 7 hat 
8 inches high. If food ui this cart did really 
produce a giant, why cannot our farmers be as 

* Our authority for this statement is Geoffrey Saint- 
Hilafre, who sjuotos Watkiiuon's PhdorophKal Surety 
ef lreland (Bond, 1777). The bishop died m 1753. 


sncoesatul as the bishop ? They can only produce 
fatty monstrosities, not giants, 

Geoffroy Saint Iftlaire devotes a special sootmn of 
lus biiok to ‘ the causes of dwarfism,* but ho only 
arrivis at the geneml conclusion, that vn these eases 
there is an obstaile to the projicr nutrition and 
development ot the ftvtus, th it tins obstante may be 
due uthei to something wrong m the maternal 
oigamsm, ot moie eonnuonly to some disease 
•vlluting Du futus itsilf and that this dueaso is 
nan illv nu lutisoi nikets 
Jlt/Huiltn/unl Vmnl* and Diniif* Giants play a 
pirtui the mythology of almost all Datum# of Aryan 
iU hi nit 'i he Gieiks, wlm n pre si ntoil them as 
hi tugs ol monstinUH sia, with huh mu lountonaueeg, 
mil lining tin tills ot dragon#, platnl thou abode 
in \ok mm distru ts, whitlur they weie fiibkd to 
hni hniihmished iftn tin ir uiihik ooHsful attain pt 
upon hi nin, whin Du pods with the assistance of 
llinuli# nnpiiMimd Hum uiidu Ktim and othei 
vuli .iiioi s liu a ii puti d uiigiii hko tin plaeis of 
tin ii ibiuli, points to Du id< i ot tlm lnysteiunm 
i Ii i tin il and ndi mn iiunulmoiis of natuie, whn li 
tiny obviously tv pity and, in aiiordinie with 
tins v ii w, tin \ ui Mid to Invi hum of mingled 
lu ivuih uni i uthlv ilimiit slid to hive sprung 
tiuiii tin blood tbit till fiom tin hluui O maims upon 
tin t utb, (.1 vvhiih was tin u nmthii Jn the 
iiismommv ol tin unit hull ri iliiinn, mints oi mpy 
i til mini iiiipoit nt plue thin tin (< 111 ks assigned 
to tin m, foi Inn Du hud iiistsd In mg was the 
giuit \ mn i dli d ulwi ‘ Autgt bun 1 or ‘ the aiuhcut 

< Inns, tin pinpi nitnr ol tin I.it gt nits {Ilrim 

tlmis u) ainoiiy wlmm ilwi It the Ml inithil before 
tin cn ilmn ot lu mu mil i nth 1 lu mode rtf 
mi mi oi 'i mu w u is follow# In the hi ginning ot 
tmn t vvoild i viiti d m the north, i dlitl NiHhoim, 
m wlmh w ih i will, Hvugi linn, tiom vv hem o 
is mi d a poisonous #ti< ini wlmh haulnicd into jio, 
Du a< i iiiiml-itioii ol whiili foMiud Du nortliem 
put ot (iiniumc ig ip, or ihyis of ahy sis whosi 
sou hlu r 11 ivtnmity w m iidimt with Do lu it uul 
held wlmh < iiinii ill ■! 1 1 mu uiothir wmlil, known 
is ‘ Miisjh lln im I In milling ot In at ami ice 
piodiuiil di-ipi xvtin Ii, thioiiLh tin ageiu y of 
tin mu in itm point (tin XllJiitliii) which 
hi I tint them foitli, uinvul life uul a human 
bum Ibis w is \ mu, who w w iiouiishid from 
fom tlri mis ot mill, wbnn (lowed tumi the cow 
\udhumli, iu Dn nourishing powi i, wlmh had 
bun in itid by Suit, tin , uudiuiwikh ol Allis 
pi Ilium \\ Ink liur *h pt, i mm and woman 
giiwr fiom uiidii lus bit aim, uul a Ron via# 
iiiiiiluiiil Horn lu fiit In uiniM of I mu, othu 
biiiigi win giniiitid fiom lln silt and fruit 
lovuid #t ms wlmh Du cow \iullniiiila liikid, 
snd fioin tin ,i viri horn three hiotlurs,* Odm, 
\th, and \i who wire tod#, and who, having 
slain Amir mil driggfd him out into the iniddh 
of (Tintuitigi iip, lmiiud from his hlood Du sia mid 
all vv iti t# aid fiom lus lui n body heave# and 
i nth and ill solid thin/# in li stun aniMMMa 

With I liur jn rishi d ill the froat giants i xccpt 
Ikrgilm.i who, with hi# wdt, e#' ipul on a rhest 
or drum! uul liuiix tin fithcr of tin nt w giant 
dvnutv of tin JotiinH 'Ihi gi#i# lonncd, how 
iver, of the lyibinw.i of A mir, a wall ol defence 
agumnt the si giants, who theiueforwird dwelt m 
dolunlniin, biyoml tin hiiundani# of the oitois, 
whuh (inirclid Mnlgard, tin future abode of 
the sons of nn m The vKsir or gods lived in tJietr 
own • ity, Asgard, occupying thoifUelvea with 
wXrk# of mdustiy till they were i orrupted by the 
gimtessi s jvho came to tlicm from Jdtunfieim, 
when thrfHolden Age ceased, and. discard erase 
among the gods. At the inetigation of the maidens 
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from futunhcim, tho gods created dwarfs and men, the channel to Scotland), is aftprt of pior 01 mole, of 
1 lie funner from tho maggots generated withm the columnar basalt, projecting from lie northern coast 
body of Yrmr, and the latter from trees , and from of Antrim, Ireland, into the North Channel, about 
this time tho giants gradually lost their poyur, 15 miles trom Coleraine. It u part of an exten- 
under the united opposition of gods and men. In tho sivc and overlying mass of basalt, from J00 to 600 
popular belief, common in all countries, that through feet in thickness, which covers almost the whole 
the agency of giants mountains and islands have county of Antrim and the eastern part of London- 
arisen, and locks and mountains have been hurled Ini), extending^ over an area of nearly 1200 
from their original mti«, w trait the ideal pci Rijuaie milts Tile basalt occurs m several beds, 
soiufication of the forces of liituic, whuli, illei j interstratilied with layers of ash It covers^secon- 
long periods of inert repose, exhibit sudden tud ] dniv strata, converting the clialk into granular 
uncontrollable outbursts of violence tlms gi mt. . hint .tom, and the 1ns shale into Lydian stone, 
were icprcseutwl ns good humoured uul irvtnplm iut whin it conus iu contait with them. Several 
when it rest, hut implacable, snvagi, rnd true hi r <>t tin bisiltu beds ue mine or less columnar, but 
oils vilien ixeitul wlult tluv wm at ill tunei thm lijirs ire lemarkablv y> The hrst appears 
impressed with n ennsilousiuss ill t, nntwitlistuul | at tin buhl pronioutory of Vair Head, its columns 
lug their huge hulk, and tin ivcss of hinds and ) an inusi and loigi, exceeding 200 feet in height 
arms with ilhiili mmy of tin m wut gitlul, tiny ! llu other two iu sim togithci rising above the 
were lmt stupid inonsti m, unibb to cope with , si i It vcl at Ik ngoic lit id Tin lower one forms the 


the naily wit anil lun nilclligt nt t of divim to 
even human bungs, to whom tluv Is In veil it 
Was the douce of fit* Hint tiny must ultinutily 
succumb In this rispict, tin glints tipdv tin 
heathen ctenant in its uniflnt with Clmsti uuly, 
and northern ,Sagas an nh with tin hutorus ol 
gigantic, wild, iml uml i ini„-i, Itnown is Thumn 
(troth i/nnmrjini, to tlnrst, m Juhun \iudo 
Saxon flan, to cat), who ito md ill ink voraciously, 
and subdued all things to thur MViy until thin 


( Vuist w ly at tin plan when it is umoveicd, as it 
ignn gludually dins undi r the mi It is exposod 
tor 10(1 y ml i tud < xhibits an unequal pavunent, 
foinn d nt the tons ot polygon il uilumns, httlllg so 
umipictly that the blide ot a knife can scarcely be 
UMiitul tut won tlnm Tin column* irt elm fly 
hi vagou il, though e v impb i nuly lie tounet with 5, 
7, h, or 0 snh s and then is i single instance ot 
i tmiigulir pii,m Tin diainotoi ot Ujc pillar is 
vrv v uiubli but the i igi u/i is from 15 to 


taniu from the fir Last ipojih, who Km w uul I 21) mi lies 1 uli jullir . divided by joints of 
woisllipjii d tin god ol tin iiiuiiivt und, r the mint umipiil bngtli tbc iruuui hollow at the end of 
ol the ‘ All Father,’ and who, by thui guatu kill om illusion luting i v i, tlv into tin 1 lonicx pro 
overt nui tin mvigp glints of tin noitb and tom pitiun of tin otliu '1 In lock is compart and 
pdltd thi m to ivithili aw mine ind mint into tin lioinoguiiou i, and is mini whit sonorous wlnu 
liu uses ot the fotests ind mount un , wluint tin i stmik with i b uninu 

onlyimtrgiil from tun, to tunc m tin foim of 'llu l him w iy is ilmdi d into tin Little, Middle, 
mountain trolls and pi mts null ugi ( misi w i\ Tin Luge Lmsi way, which 

Tho dwaif-, who lupin ii tin Ill'll i mu u bnnu il by tin' hintst ot tin time tolmnuu bctls 


mug and untty this, skillul m mi u i d in ! of In dt is ibout !0 tut wicb and mns more 
tlui working of nu t ils, me t onju tun d to h i\ i jllini 200 \ mis liuni its isposmc on tin cliif till 

bom a i no ol Oruutal Lippi who mu u i it, il ! if is omml by tin m i J'Jn JattU anil Middle 

into frivedi n and Noiw ty lilii th u tin I'mns !< uiiwivs n. tormul uoni tin nuond uilumuar 

who wuo tin cliMuidants ot flu piuiL and i •- tr a u i mil n K ss run uk ibk tli in tin other 


thcrilnri tho oldest ol tho ruts th 0 i n« tuuipi I 
tin tSoimilmiuiii punnsul, \VI.u, un.sided (he"Ti'ilm'“/n;/„ V''linklui'u”), ind ‘applud by 
under tho hroulis sigmfu item nHIu tun. .hints thl , lmlv „ lf , , lU wh() u )0l t Mohammedanism, 
(Loth i nunp iihn l. ,nnii.. couj.etuus urn be lU> to , Ml ( , )n tl , vns Th h flrat 

identic il with the (.reik f/trotmgn, on, win. do., u , ld , M l usndy , Umi „f jq ,ro idiots sign, 
supernatural uoilu) tyjutv tIn t. u.situm iron. inor „ c , ltlou hw bun MIUU mocnhid and now it la 
game to org.nu nature, md thus pu-somty th. mih tllllUl ally tm ,>loxccl m.rcly us i dustmct.ve epithet 

ord.uitc powers ot nituu, md under the ido i tin y Sultm yj a hmrid II forbolo his subjects to apply 

arc represented w assisting nun by u.mbmmc the thl Unu tll Jnj F lllliptaft ( < w J aa t l u title of 
prnm U> v ores into new mimrd bodns, md lostumg a m vuut(U , n Lord Bvio md published in 

the. development of finds and suds lonsul.rod ]8J ; y, tht y „ul Gucbros (q v) 


(.fAOl 11, i 'liukish vioid corrupted from 


from this poiut ot v u « they m i npj an inti i uwl do 
position Itctwcin ojants and men and while they 


J! (‘(xmiin „ ', the avoid (ruebros (q v) 
GIAVE'LO a town of Piedmont stands on tho 


cat both, tiny imlinc to suve tin htt.i at the I *' f t bmk of the tnnont .Suigono, 17 miles west- 


expense of tho tmmc'r, and thus ippiur imdu the ' VLi| t of Junn It is surrounded by walls, 

form of honehccnt elves (qv), fuiii-s and brownns 1 '7 loesses a castle, erected in 13G9 by the 

(q id Dm mg thi hitter part of the middle a- vs, abbot of tb( monastery St Michel della Chiusa. 

when the tiaelitionary folk lore of Westi rn l'liiopo I J 1 , IbOd, Lrban II, Count of Savoy, endowed tlua^ 
WaSf" doing supplant, d bv the literature of tin | > " ,th th f hnd » of O , which, liowcvei, OWMB 

monks, whith innaistcd niimly of hguids of saints, , to < 1 he nnprodne tivenesa of the sod, worn not of 
the devil and the fallen angels took the i.huc iu 1 ^ ' ‘ lu , 1 , town was tormerl> a thriving 

the minds of tho illitente, that had hitherto hem! ‘onm.e.euvl place, with a considerable tiado m lmen, 

ooouined by giants ami dwarfs aiul the \inous ^ ^ possesses some irumifactones 

sui^inatural feats of strength which had in euliei ot buen, lotton and stufls, besides tanneries 
a_cs boon ascribed to thest' linagmary beungs, wore' lr ‘ ,n forges Pop. 9144. 
altrilmted to Satan and lus ittondant spirits or m GlfillET See Hasoino 
some coses to the saints of the thnri h —See Gi mini’s GIBBON, Epward, the historian of Tht Pedine 

T>t uteeJie JU^Aoloffie, Tlioqwi s Xarthi m Mythology, anil Fall of the JFtonum Empire was borh at Putney, 
Gnu.dtvig’a Norderu Mytholoyte, and Petei-pui s on the 27th April (O S) 1737, and was the fust 

Wir*7»j»I Muthninfrl.* ^ __1 T_I.a.1. T>_L_1_ lL 


GIBBON, Epward, the historian of The Decline 


Deutsche Mythologies Thorjie, s Xwth<m Mythology, anil Fall of the Homan Empire was borh at Putney, 
Gnu.dtvig’a Mordent Mytholoy*, and Petei-pm s on n l0 07th April (O S) 1737, and was the fust 
A ordisL Mythotoyic child of Edward Gibbon, and of Judith Porten, both 

GIANTS’ CAUSEWAY (denvink its name of good family, and the only one of seven children 
from a mythieal legend that it wns the commence- that survived infancy Memoirs of hi* Itye and 
incut of a road to be constructed by giants across f Vntings wore written by himself, and these, with 




* GIBBON, 


hie latte re and other miscellaneous works, were pub¬ 
lished after his death by hi# friend Lard Sheffield, 
with whom he had long earned on a moat confi¬ 
dential correspondence. Few autobiographies arc 
so interesting as that of G, and none more veracious. 
It is a self-portraiture, both m regard to what is 
said and in regard to the manner m which it is said 
-his pride, self complacency, integrity, and con¬ 
tempt tor the contemptible, and Siuch beside, being 
all dearly reieaMns prupow d by lum with ‘ truth, 
naked unblushing truth ’ Hi retie cte ‘ My name 
may hi roof tor be placed among the thousand articlis 
of a Bingraphia Britannic v, and ] must be con¬ 
scious that no one is so w< 11 nuolifitd as myself to 
desuilie tho senes of my thoughts md u turns So 
in hia 5‘2d year, after ho had Inuslud hn 1 iriluou j 
and successful woik,’ be procrodid to do it I lkt 
most thinkers, lus actions win few and npnt 
from his thoughts and tho growth ol Ins muni 
quite ummpoitaut Hi sptnt a mikly childhood 
in occasional lessons and dtsultoiy lcodnig and 
discussion with Ins motlu r's mstu, a luly ot i 
strong uiulcistanding and w um hi irt, whom lu 
calls‘the mother of hut nmul,’ mil to whose kind 
neas he iscnbis not only tin bunging out of Ins 
intellectual faculties, but the pu-t i\ itmn ol his lm 
in tlnse cntual naily yt in. Dm ol his Uinpoi try 
masters w is tin IU\ j’hihp 1 I umis tin ti nisi it«.i 
of llorau His fitlm who hums to L i\> bun 
the somewhat iinpiil i\i possissoi ot tin wmU ot 
a iortlim lud lum intend at Migddfii I olUg< 
Oxford, at tin tgi ot J") wh u In w ts vny nnin i 
fei tly pit paled foi tins in is, Ins i \ti mil t it uling 
and interrupt) d i dm itmn li n mg piod’i. i d ‘ itd-nk 
ot erudition t hit might lnu pm/lid 1 doctor, uul 
aglogrco ot ignoi uni of wbu h i s ln>nl boy would 
have Item ashimtsl Tfm lu spi lit, It ldli months 
tho thief rtsuit of who It yi i-, tli it in lus uu uisioii, 
into coutrovi rsi d tliiulooy ho lm nm nomuil to 
the (. lnircli ol Itonu uid found him,ill "but out 
from Ovtord He yv is by lus litlur jilnnl iiiub i 
the can of Mallet the pint, uul i du t, but by Ins 
philosophy tin young mtlnisi i t wis'iitlnt n in 
dallied than iciluuud do tilt cl Ins iiik turn 
popery, lie w is "i nt to Luis mm in Sw it/i il uul, 
to board in tin lions, of M 1’ u ill ml, i ( dv mist 
inimutrr, n piMir but sfnsibl, uul inti llmt nt man 
who judu lously sugg, st< d book uul luouiu ills to 
his young ch irgr, uni h ul t lu - itist i< turn ot hi i in 
him nconvirtcd to 1’rottst intisin, in wilmss ol 
which timiir,ion hi luuml tin sniuiuiit in tin 
church of Lausmm on eiuwtrnindn 175-1 hi 
belief in pojmy li mug listul not qm i 't> numtlis 
He lived ueailyine yinrs ui tins liouw, i jutting 
tho mmistci, and (ndiiring witl, moil or h-s 
equanimity the ‘uiuliatdy ay itiei ’ of Lm wib , and 
It was hero that lie began in 1 carm d out nt, uiily 
and joyously to au extent that will astonish vi ry 
hard students, those pmati studn b which, anh d by 
’bis enormous memory, maib lnm a nuuttti of triuli 
► tion without a sujitnor, and with Inidly an <qu i) 
Here albo he fell m loyewith Mailt inoiiielli Sirs in 
Curehod, tho dangliter of a ch.rgyan.tn, a young lady 
beautiful and learned, who afterwards Ifoearrm th< 
Wife of M. Keeker, the distinguished French minister 
and financier G’s fathir disaj.pi ov,sl of tins alii 
ance, and he yielded to hw late \iUr hut return 
to England and hia father’s bouse, he persevered 
m his studies as ho best could. 

He finished a little work in French, begun at 
Lausanne, and published it uuder the title of Fteain 
«t r 1‘Etudk de (a LttUralvre ui 1761 In the same 
year he became captain m the Hampshire militia, 
in winch hit continued for two and a half years. Of 
this part of Ins career he observes * The discipline 
-•fid evolutions of a modem battalion gam me a 


clearer notion of the phalanx and the lemon , and 
the captain of tho Hampshire grenadiers {too reader 
may smile) has not been useless to the historian of 
tho Homan Empire ’ The militia being disbanded, 
he revisited the continent, and traioUea into Italy, 
and aiming the benefits of foreign travel, be notes its 
influence in suggesting the woik of lus life in these 
worn# ‘It was at Itomo, on tb< 15th of October 
17b4 us I sat musing uinulbt tho nuns of the 
Capitol, while the barefooted ft Hint were Singing 
vtHjitrs m tin temple of ,I muter, that the idea of 
w ntiug the do, lm« aud tall of the city first started 
into my mind’ Ills pi ui, originally ciruuuscnbod 
to tin dot ly d the city, grow by \ ,.irs of leading 
and n fit itmn and delay to (lnlnaii tho empire 
I)iuuig tin st yens his fathei died, leaving lus 
itriii# dtiitigod, and lu euttred parliament for 
the bmougli of Liskuud at the hi ginning of tlm 
struggh with \unnt.i ‘and suppoited with many 
i Min , rt uul sib ut y ot< tin lights, though uot, pu 
hips, tin ini 111 st, ol tin molhti eountiv ’ He »at 
tight yo.irs but m mi had coinage to tqteah , ‘tho 
gred M'i iktrs tilled bun with ihspair, the bad ones 
with tmoi’ In 177t> tlm lirst volume of Th* 
])uhm and Fall was published, and its Hlireess was 
prodigious 'I’ln i, put itmn of tin nutlmi was 
i st ibbshtd betoit tin n ligmus wmld had had time 
to < oimnli r and itt u k tin 1 ist <liapit rs of tlm wtirk 
tin Kith lud 101 li in whitli, whili admitting, 
oi, it h ist, not th nying, Uu ‘tonMmiug evidence 
it tin tlotium itb.it, uul tlm ailing pioudt-lioo 
ol its gn it uithoi,’ in jirtKccds to m count foi 
tin npid gum th ot tin ( trly Chi ibti.ui church 
hy ‘ sn oml u y ’ m hum in i ius.it llume, wlio was 
tin n slow ly d y mg m i highly i omplim* ntary h tter, 
told him in n g ml to tin w t hipitrs ‘ I tluuk you 
hm ohnivid tyitvpnulent tt mjieraineut, but it 
y, is impossible to Hot Hm subjitt Bt) ft» not to 
giyi gioiitids ot Hiisjiumn (gamut y on, and you may 
t\pi(t tlid i tluuoui will msi Tin prophetic 
i iitniwii w is tom it the gioundii of the ‘t lainour’ 
bun., if tin but only strong niispumiih that, m 
In < mill.i' i jp.uu it fiom J’opixy to 1’iotcstautisin, 
(tibbon bol bk. l.iiylf, gout on ‘tomotest against 
til « . ti uul bysti in ytlmtsoi ti i ’ 'i hut bo did not 
likt to be. tin Inn loot* d hunt in the temple of 
hi pit • i is i I a> ( uoue.li ill llirougli t lie six large and 
({.input t.>lmin , ut Ins history Jit finished this 
gn il yank on tin k'7tli Jum 1787 at LtuHauiie, to 
wlu b lu liul iitmd tor (pint mil t(onoiliy after 
1. u mg puli not ut, uul holding ollic t iradtr govorn- 
nn nt im t short turn In lus Mnnoim, lit tills 
tin bom ot lo- nliast from Inn piotmuted lftbouiw 
betwi i n i It vi n o’i lex k ami midnight- and in. olein 
Iih fir,t i motions of joy on tin 1 ricovery ol lus 
fit i iloiii ami tin sobei inelam holy that sin a (dal 
)- all in I sty If and in ft fount (twin whnlfi with 
inui li bi Huh , roust In htriilu fl in his own pagf ll by 
those who would know (.ll.lmn in lus real greituf-s.s, 
hi If t oinjtlaci in y, (gotism, and (oiiteuiplative sad 
jpisi The lady of land Sin (held, Ills ch*e friend, 
Lay uic r died, < > 1* ft Liusuiiru tin England ^ 
sol. him , and about six mouths iffcer hi* arrival, lit 
dud without appi tin union ol sutienng, on Um 10 th 
f uni ary 17*11, ui St Lum s’* Street, London, of an 
t iiornmns rt.jfturi and liydroet'le!, which, ag it gave 
him no pain, he luid allowtd to grow ingles'toil 
without sjk ikuv of it to either fneml or physician 

for tlm tj tv o ycane 11 . 

In jh rsem, f 1 Ins amc y < ry corpulent, and the small 
born s of the big headed delicate boy were in after 
year. baldly adequate to sustain their load. Vanity 
jrfrhajts lm only fruity He affwted the 
manners oL tlm line gentleman of laat century to 
tlm end, and they adjnstecl themselves grotesquely 
to the unwieldy body and the mtufetve uupd. 
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GIBBON-GIBBONB 


It is not i asy to characterise a man of so gigantic I gray, and the four hands vydute-ii« a native of 
mid cultivated an mtcljict m few or many phrases ! Sumatra. The Active Gv (I£ tuftlii), found m 
Hi was a faithful fuond, pleasant and hardly , Sumatra, is particularly remarkable for the power 
rivalled id conversation, not disliked* by any on/ wInch it displays of flinging itself from one tiee 
who < lime ntu him His D/elnic and Fall is proh to another, Hearing at once, it is said, a distance 
ibly the griatmt at luevemcnt of human thought I of forty fut Tin Wow-wow (JJ leucuau) is 
and omditiou m the di purtrru lit of history u at ’ i G found in Malacca and the Sunda Isles. Tho 

hast Nicbiihr gives it tins iucrli prune Jt is virtu Kooioik (II I/miln/f) in i native of the Garrow 

illy a history of tin civihul world for thuitin i Hills Tin Siaviav (// mjiidacti/Ia), a Sumatran 
miliums, duiing whuh j>e imsiu wax bu ikni ,r pinix difh is from the rest of tht genus in having 
down mill einistunitv w u iijm muling it mil tin hrxt uni si < mid fingers of tin hinder extremities 

thus budges ovii tin i In,in hitwiin tin old vvmid imitul to the seioud punt All the gibbons are 

and tint in u Its style is in ula d by th* huglest ni m nth disjiiwitnui, unil i asily domesticiteii 


jiowir of eoneh risition, md is full ul sinituu pliriu-. 
anil potnli rum intitlnsis Byron tli sign 1 L 1 » linn 
* Tin hud of none, 111 it in isli i pill’ 

lie hunsill m is not im.wiu ol tlm ] • it! 01 In 
genius, and In xnv In cullnifid it by iiulm, Hu 
PioHln ml b' U< 11 ot I’m iliwty yi u \\ Im h most 
huvu In i omi iMiitnalh inuii tmin lor in i i in 
ful Hidings ii tin • il to tiv donut my rtjmpn imm 
indelibly on Ins mipu isibh md i.hiitm nn ns y 
His a< i in u y in ii u ml In tut ha i m \ i i l» i ii sin 
ttssliilly linjiciii In d anil In i industry li is lum 
bun rim xtiom d 1 In lust uhtioii nt Ih bn Inn 


(. 115 MOMS Oi i wiki an eminent English 
imisu un u i, bum at Caiubinlgi in 15S1 \t the 
ij oi _>1, la In mm org mist ol tin ('halted lioyal, 
md m I (i.’J on tin 111 oinmemlation of the learnpd 
l limb n In imiiiil liiuii Oxford T T nmrsity the 

ih hi nt il« tm m mil u lb was tin first church 

inniposij ml molding to Vntliony Wood, ‘one 
■ I (In i in sL imisti mi 1 of Instill!' ’ lies madrigals 
luii aluiysbiin pupil I u Ol tin si thiti , l)wnty 
Oil'll In il <> th it Ih . I mnn" I’mt't .lull Thf 

Oil* i On ii ,i Hi i lilisult 11 I 111 Mlptllill to most 

i unipiHitioiis ot tin kind lb i nuipohul the utilSic 


anil J'nll is that |>n lilt sin < f by Ih \V s >mitli in 1,1 tin niuiu'i 11 nnionial of < hailis 1, in lhJ'i, 
lh r )4 IS.Vi, (nut liiuii v th' nili ' oniiin lits mil hut with utti mling it olhciilly, hi i night tho 


imuilions ul Imi/nl Winik, mil hi in iJilnuu 

GlItBON {Ilii/iJiiih *' i inns ol i f ii . oi tjilh-x 
monktys n lints ol tin I ist Indi I In i m 


null | n * v md ilu il it V hitsuinliv Unit ilui A 
nn iiiiiui nt to Ins mini imtid by his win 
mu his b nil plm m ante ■ bun ( i tilt dial, is 
still sin w n 11 s autli an, flo-mtndli In tin ’ Son 


neiilv allied to Un man; md < lumpily*-, s, lull 7)f ,, n /i Mn,"i/r t « ■/ h bo,/' md 

im of Uiori si. min lorin otnl tin u unis s . lim L « is ,, (l (/ „, j/„ u ,u l, „ th,, ’ ,>, lukonulby 

dlinist to ruuli tin gi mi nd win n tin y u. ul .. ul m , u (><nl tin mot mg. minis and 

m nut post m , thin it. dsn n livid i illositn s 4 , un(l)k unlm , m u , (tut muss d skill t\ci 


on tin bultoi I h lln ■ mini tilth m lmi_ I In 
gibbons to mb dnt ml i ot Inosti Unit long tuns 

i liabJiui' til. m to swin ' lln ms. lu s I. bnnji ti 1 

I lout'll, wlilili tiny do In wnmli 1 till ills 1 lima mil 1 
With exfrt me Ml lilts 'liny r iiinut Imuiui nmu 
With i isi in inpiditv on (lu luiiiul Ih eolilm 
niitmn of tin liimlti • mi. in 1 1H ulil to I hi u 

■ 1 1 It n ai It \ ill tin, wlul t it mu i ts tin n idi|itdnoi 
In i lilt mum; tin In tin lu , n t u tin s .1. * of, 

tilt tei’t Ik mg min ii tmnul mu ml. \. n ol tin { 

_ihl>mix an ot I n gt xi/t i In ( hvimiix (■ m j 

1 ill 11 lb Ini hi uk, u dli i h nih i i i i u h in i 


Kliu 

[***■**& 




White ltattdcd tubbou (l/idobatcs alOtmana) 


1 " In ni hi Imt 1 ill 1 1 wo bioihtis l dw ml i rgaulKt 
; Jims , | { nstu) in] | Ilu on mi t ol ^dishtiry, were 
*' 1 ' ’hluuisi good musu i ms I dw ml sworn in a 
“ 1,11 ,i nth ni m ot tin ( Ii i|u I Jioy il m 100J, was 
1,I< " 1 nu ' i ti tin I moils i iiii]misi i M ittln w Link 
1 lei i in; tin uul w I* in lint Cl.iihs l i. 101)0, fur 
1,11 wlmlj lu w is iiliin mi, d pnvol o' a luiisidu 
I ibli i lib md with Ins thin gramli hiblii'ii, 

1 ’ ' “ i tlumt nut i I Ins limisi it i vuy ulvi'uul age 
1,1 * 11 i In lln I',iinn/i/ii < i liimiti an two itiulngnltj liy 
*' "‘il Ills (libbon, (. s mi, lh t hristupliei Gibbous, at 
' 1111 | tin Ibstmitimi, wis yppomtid jnuuijul organist 
| fo tin Lin, md to \\ i siminsti i Mibiy, md by a 
j hi iimin iiiUloi y It tti i fiom Cb uli s II w.is created 
IiihIu in musu In tin umviraty ot (Ivtoiil Cele 
bi itiil toi Ins oigm ]>1 ijuiug, lit is said to have 
| b..n tin uistiin tin on tint instillment of l)r .Tohu 
I Blow tin will known i omposu of the pieces 
i publishiil uiidii tin title ot liii/ih/on Awjlicus, who 

J dli 1 111 17 dh 

(. 1 1! BOM *i t.uiMiv an emtm.it English 
si ul]>tia and wood i uui, of Dutch extraction, 
w cs lmin m London m lhfS On the lecom 
^mndciiou ot Evelyn, lit was by Cluirlcs II, 
i ippomUd to v plane m the Boaid of Woika, Midi 
|iiiiph>yul m the oiiiainoiital tatvuig of the choir 
h | oi tin ihiptl at Windsor His works display gnat 
\ 'test, ami dtheccy of finish, and his ftejwe're anil 
J'yjV j lolingi lnu almost the lightness of nature. For 

■»» i.he i hair ol St Bald’s, London, lie executed til® 
ji loll ice uul testoous, and those in hmc tree which 
| duoi do tin stile-usios. At t 'hatsworth, the Seat 
j ot the Duki of Devonshire, at Biuleigh, at South- 
wiek 1 Lam]while , and other mansions of the Eng¬ 
lish nobility, he executed on immense quantity of 
lane'll endielhshmeut. At Betworth, he devised 
“> the ceding tor a loom, whuh is believed to be hl» 


V the ceding tor a loom, Whuh is believed to he his 
iround the face—is found in some parts of India, r/W ifimorr In marble and bronze, lie also pro- 
and m nmri eastern i eguins. The tv liK a uaki>m> duced several fine pieces Among these are the 
G ill uUnmtma)— black, the face bordered with statue of James ll, behind the Banqueting HaU, 
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Whitehall, of Charts I, at Charing Cross, and 
that of Charles IL, at the Bank of England The 
wooden throne at Canterbury f the monument of 
Viscount Camden at Fxton, Rutlandshire, and the 
baptismal font at St James's Church, Loudon, arc 
by luin He died August 3,1721 

GIBBO'SITY (L it ijtbbut, fir hiilm, I »/*/«>.«, 
humpbacked), a stat* of discass ehnni tensed b) 
protuberance of a junt of tlic hotly , chit 11 v up]died 
to humpback or btliei distoitiuns dijuuding on 
disease (ltickets, q y ) of the spinal (oliuun 

GI'BBOUS, a term signify nnr ‘ prntuhnmif ’ 
‘swelling out,’ applied to bodies which an douhh 
couvtx, and pirtitnlnlv to the moon, when slit is 
witlun a vusfc ot tin full 

GITJEAH, a lbbrtiv wmd smnitMiig i ‘lull 
ind gnnig name to anti d towns aid pirns m 
4neiont l’ahatiiio r IIn mill one rupming t-putd 
mention is Gilunlt of In n in hint, ismill city ybotii 
fom miles ninth ot Jems dim ftwis tin huh of 
the hornhh stoiyof tin l/cuto ami his tomtibmt 
related in tin I'ftli cluptii of ludgis and -ubsi 
quentlj the ri-uli mi, it unt tin bitthplm of Kim; 
.Saul (ulnali of liinjinun has bun ultiitilnd with 
the modelu yillagi ot / tth f <f ! nt 

filBKL (Cit/ii thiii /fihi/iu) i II li ol tin sum 
gums with tile i up but ol tin illusion ot tin 
e,tiill« di stltuti of bubult it tin linmlli bv wlinll 
it is eisdj distinguish! il bom tin i up, whilst tiom 
tin < rui l 111 it is at oini distinguish! d b\ its lul id 
tad Tin wiicdit is si iia m ninth mini thin lull i 
pound, although spi i >nu n i Ii iu bi i n i uo'ht it two 
pounds wi igkt 'Jin l. n i oiiiiiii n m unm putsoi 
eontmintd 1 mo|» it is Hippo's.1 to li iu bun 
liftrniluteil into Inc! ind bom to mini',, bit is now 
fully iiaturilm it in pi mis mil 1 oinlun iml m 
many ntln i puls ot tin lountiy It is "in'dly 
known in hnglind is tin l‘m si in i uj> It u i 
gtHil hsh for tin tabh, but alloids htlli sjmiiI to tin 
anghr, mldom tikuif my but n nlily It luds 
pirtlv on uputu plant- putly on womu uni 
mollusc. It is \<iy ti union ot bn nut ol tl, 
wntci, ami li is lniu known to n out i f L i tint's 
hours 

GIBELL1 VA i eillagi ol mi ih in tin piouim 
of Trapani, and l-t nulls south i hi ot tin town of 
that name, w hitustid mud iiiouut mis hu iistb, 

and a pop of ala nit .KM Ml 

GI'BbOK (lfili Mgmlu s ‘b(l"u,j»e to i b 11 * 
a eekbratid uty o* am tint I’lit tin ibont > 
miles northwest of Itnnulim V. tin compi st 
of Canaan by tin Israi litis iiudi i b> hu , it was 
inhabited by tin Unites Bs i duo slr.itig<m, 
the Glbcomti s lnsiirul tin alhuni ami piotiitmu 
of thi lusaders, and so • sea]" d tin f iti of b ru ho 
and 4.1, but thin duct bung Utirw arils f mud 
,out, theyweri ndmid to i eombti m of siiutmh 
t being appointed ‘ hiw»rb o r wood ami dnwus ol 
* water unto all the < ongn gallon * Whin the In o 
kings of the Amoritis 1m sieved <, , on tin pound 
of its luving entered into i traitoious i ompact with 
the common cm my ol all the ( anvimtis, loshua 
hastened to its help, and oiirthriw the Ixsirgirs 
with great slaughter The batth was attimlul, 
we are informed, with suixnurtural phtnomma - 
vi*., the standing still of the sun iiiwin Liberal, and 
of the moon >n the valley ot Ajafon , but as the 
passage where this occurs (.Joshua \ 13) is noun- 
iliatefy followed l,y then words ‘ Is not thw 
■ Written is the book of Jaslur ’ it has Is t n thought 
that it may perhaps be oi^y an < xtract from that 
collection of national gongs, and the fact of its 
forming two hemurtichs, while tlu. rest of the 
narrative is in prone, certainly does out weaken 


1 the probability of tins theory If such a #upj>o 
sltiou be adopted, the necessity for accepting tho 
stati mi nt literally is done away with, and tho sup¬ 
posed miracle is resolved into a hyperbole of oriental 
poeiiy The citv of G is mentioned various tunes 
m the history of David and lus captains, but its 
sanctity in the oyis of thi dnyvg, arose from the 
cuiumstiuiii ot it - or the lull near it -having been 
; lor a time the seat ot the tabu nude of the congre¬ 
gation, and tin bract'll eltai ot burnt offenug It 
MIS at the hoi ns ol tills alt u tbit, tho ruttlksa 
limb w i- si mi by Hen il ih, tin him of Jchuinda, 
mil hiri Soloniim in tlie beginning of his reign, 
with niagnilici nt lerenniny surdnoil a thousand 
bm til oik lings 

cum \ l 'i \n i loiky pioiiimitory, 1 links ill I 
li u_t.li uni J null in oVi r ic> bii.idtli, tornia the 
southuu iNtnmiU ol Spun ft is situated at the 
istuimty ol i low ]« nm-iilii, which imtuuts it on 
tin muUi with Vmlilusu, its most southern head 
1 mil, J’oint I uiiqii is in lit d(> 12 10" N , mid long 
I 11 1J \\ IHe and a bull miles distant across 
tin si i is tin “spunsli town of Algcsiras, lietw'oeu 
ul u Ii uni (1 Ins the 151y of kilu.iltai, < tiled also * 
tin bn ol Mgi so i I >11 tin tost sale of this hay 
is flu tow u ol (, , uihiibilr il by a moth y jiopulation 
ul fiom r,,li(l() to gl1,000 1 nglisli, Spaiuiuds, Jews, 
uni Mom 

I In ship of pi mn uli tonnei ting (* with tho 
Sp nusli ti liiloiy is i allul tin ' tn ull ll glonild' It 
is ii bm, tint sun lioin tin si i hut u tew miles 
oil t lus tin ippiiiinu ot i ditwhod roilc 
1 Iu appionln i both lioiti tins in ntial gioiinil 
ind bom tb. si i in guinh il by a gnat number 
ol uiy powiuul bittirux iml by butlluations *0 
turn/ in llnutsiluc iml m tin n nlitiye Istiriug 
mi t uli ntln l tb it tin lock nny fmly be xgarden 
ns impii lubh o Ion is i Miflnient gurtiaim 
it in mis Ini its diti in i, iml sulhiinit pioiismn (or 
tin in nidi n un i of tin ti oops ami any i iv il inhabit 
nils sulkrul to ii mlc tin in duimg hostditin '1 lie 
rink is iiiiiipoii d of gray ptunuy nimble, ih powtid 
in sti iti lioin 20 to ID lul Ihu k ’1 In HiiiIan near 
th n l I sunk unl lid in njipi u mu Jilglun 
m tin i nk ii miiiiil only with slimt mil sointv 
yitht oi t o- Sun fiom tin m i, its impel t IS 
mum ding, tlin w lioh app ning di undid ol tieis 
unluidiui iniiiLlnliss tluii m grassy, wooded 
gl. ih in tin nook i o) tin mountain In tho erivues 
il tin ini I, 11 m ispui^us, (ajii u, ]i ihiutas, aloes, 
ami i u ti, wliili tin I .mi i dispoitim; on tin wild, 
imlv tiodib n u]i|« i pmtioiiH lompiisn l dibits, 
p irtiidgi s, ]n‘.ion‘, wnodtiiihs, iid t mn uilnurid 
I'mbtry ipi s 1 oi \ incus mildu y ri axrais, shoot 
mg is din»ut igi d, iml tin si iiiiun ili, tin ■< fori en|oy 
tin utmost impunity '1 hi risk at its lupin st Jiomt, 
flu Sii/ii joil iti uns m < [e y it mn ot ) 1 fiit 
diou tin Mi it is jsitoi iti d by inline unis i an rn", 
tin largi ,1 of ,i lm h, i nllul tin ‘ Halls of fstMicliacl,’ 
liaii ui intraii'i about 11100 fmt tibovi the sea 
Hu m i flim n i di (tint thmiigh a hiucission of 
i im onn inijili < lnmln rs, otln rs mem pltftfcriJPs, *■ 
tluou_,b w Jin li it i li ui ly possible to crisp to a 
depth o' '>00 tut lshiw the enttalien at tins point 
foul ur has birri d furthi r ingnss, but the roaring 
of tin m i lias bun distmitly In aril, winch hada 
to tin iiikruur that time gl'inmy hollows haio 
i.oniniiiiui ition with tin m eyes beneath Lai go 
btalictitis ire. found in most rt the laycrns, and 
mti listing t walk abound lluoiighoiit the jieninauLa. 

1 hi ilimalc of fi is, .is .* mk . huillby, although 
theaaejnsl ft om July to Not cmbi i , when the greatest 
, ln.*ft I** vads, is it tenth d with Borne mk to Eitglufh- 
‘ mm thcrcWs, however, u rctnarkablo exception in 
. the cost m infants at the period of teeth-cuttlno^ 

{to whom tlie atmosphere of the place is peculiarly 
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fatal Of 1 it< vcars, the energetic measures adopted , 
bv tin engineer i/fbcrtw to improve the drainage of i 
tin town liave, t ouplcd with stringent i»lioe regu ! 
lutions, greatly diminished tlin death ratio; aud <■ 
w as remarkable now for its d< auly appearance aa, 
up to 1814, it wm cdehriUd for hung one of tin 
dirtied; tow ns lit Eurorn Tbo plaie w, howevr 1 , 
subject to u (a nodical visitation, once in twtlvt 
years, or thereabout, <all«d tho G fi \ < r, an rpj 
ch mie which works rad ha\ w among the troops. 

Thfie in no spiuigs of fusil wotu on tin 
ro<k, and the inhabitant* uri tlunfon compdlol 
to depend on tin run tall in < mm cjut mi ot tin , 
tveiv ]m < notion is adopful to primivi as mm n 
of tfie water as ponsibh , t ml in ltd hvhtimite i 
ally by tho drops (olbchtl from pitvifi mots 
and romhnts ait mult to guide tin ill mu.i 
from the rotk huiIiim into r> it publu usmiin 
Among the littir, tin Nivy'J ink, lor tin supply t 
of ships i'Hillin' to tin poit, is (oii'-pnuoi ds 


( ajiacity being from 0000 to ^ 1,000 tuns of water 
Large stores of gram are maintained in case of 
siege , but the peninsula does not produce suffi- 
tu ot food to furmsh current sustenance for its 
population Provisions in plenty can, however, 
lx prorund at a cheap rate from the opposite 
Atruan short 

'I he Bay of Algemras or Gibraltar, is about 8 
mill s long by 5 broad, with a depth in the centio 
of upw inis of 100 fithorus Tim anchorage, how- 
r vi i, is not very t'oud, and the bay is tjuite exposed, 
i spi < i illy to tho south w'Ost winds, which sometimis 
di ig the drips from their authors and drive them 
uslioio 

< ’ his bun known m liistoiy from a very early 
p> iud r lh< l’hrruKian nimgitors tailed it Afohr 
wlmhthi Grubs i orrupti d info ('vlpe, ,ts classical 
n urn \V lth Abvl i (now Cuita) opposite, it formed 
tin filial s of Hricnhs, long hr Id to ho the western 
hound uv m tin world Jt is iiuposrihh to doubt 
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Hint surli k idi is jltimibil and I s t. How ( sr 
1 littpinmns must h i\i bun n\ ikr film import mu 
ol this rot.k in tin ir typulltonx tiom Vlut i into 
Spam, but \vi hiu no U ilen liiloiin itum ot if 
natural slungth bum. m uh i\ ul ilih loi ibim ,\t 
or agtjrr sMivr pm posts until tin u u 711 \ n wh n 
the fsaiareus puuim into 'spun ninh i I nil tlin 
Fnrcff a genual ol tin I'rlii M \\ did lm (hi 
conquest of the li igothn kingdoui, foititiul it, is 
a liaxt of oporitionx inti i u nl\ point of muss 
tunn the Bashars rotst fioiu this ihuituu it 
took tin uime of t«ehel '1 mf, ol Hill ot 'i ml of 
VHflfflh tiilniiltar is a crniuption Oiu ol thi old 
towers of this oiil> r eistk still mutin' Nubsi 
quently, G shared in tin tesolutioiw imong the 
Moore ot bpaui, Ik mg now in tht h mux ot Alnio 
rondo pnnees fiom Afina, and iguu in the 
power ot natise Aiab monirchs In 1 MW, attu a 
gallant defence, it suunuihcd to tin < hristi vus cu 
Castile under J)on Antonio do (iii/man. The 
king of Castile muiiidniMv const luclcd additional 
works and,a dock yard ut the ‘OKt Wole,’ and 
also took measures to induce a Ohustian mipu 
latum to settle in the town The Moors Jwwgwl 
G in 1315 ineffectually, but in l‘Mi it fell to 
the army of the king of Fes, whom a ssego by the 
Castilian monarch faded to dislodge, ’’In I486, 


tlu spun i Is liiut oncf moit to take the strong* 
hold hut tlu\ wtie unxniusstui until, iu a sup* 
supuid suv m 14(i-’ the phee was captured 
tin nigh flu iu uluiv o> a mu gadc Moor From 
this tune flu Moorish powo was too thoroughly 
hiokiii loi m\ smoiix atti injifc to be made for tin 
us in ei v ot (,, « ho h i < m unud m the hands of the 
■spuiedi i id w is so stuiigthened by additioiud 
fox tilu tin ms, that the memoirs of the 17th c 
luonntul if mipngnvhk A combined Dnteh and 
English tom howcvir, under Sir George Book6 
mil tiu l’rniu ot Hesse Darmstadt, demonstrated 
tli it u emdd be taken , foi in 1704, after a vigorous 
bmi'b iidmeiit, and a landing m force, the governor, 
dtimcd it wise to capitulate. How great, even than, 

< w i h the i ip duhties of the rock for defence is Been 
, iiom tin fact that the garrison, only ISO strong, 

placed 276 of the English hors de combat before 
1 tkev sumndered 

{since 1704, O has remained continuonaly in the 
; possi ssmn of the British, bnt not without the oeces- 
i Hit \ ot their resisting many dosperate efforts <m the 
| jru l ot Spain and France to dislodge thelp. Before 

< the victors had been abty to add to m defences, their 
i mettle was severely tried by a siege in 1704—1705. 
j In 1720, it was threatened and in 1727 actually 

attacked by aa overwhelming fane under tho Count 
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tie las Torres. Lwktg this siege, the place vrm This tern ho bro e'ontimied tall the I2th, when the 
near falling into the hands of the nssaibuita. The combined French and Spanish fleets, numbering 47 
most memorable, however, of the sieges to which sail of the line, the 10 liattmug ships mentioned 
G has been exposed, commented in 1770, when above, esteemed mdestruitible, with many fngate* 
Britain, being engaged m tlie struggle with its and smalln vessels, anchored in the Hay of Algo- 
revolted colonies, and at the same time at \\<u noth Birin On the Kith eioiv guu of besiegers and 
France, Spam took the opportunity of joining tin been ged was m pliv Tin bettering vesmsls prowl, 
coalition, and directed h*>r whole strength against as anticipated, in vulnerable to shot and shell. At 
the isolated garrison of tins smaTl but icdoubtable 1 noon tin ineinv <lej«e«aed thur guns and fhd lunch 
fortress. « jilunaoc md the deft lulus flu it usoited to the 

The communications with Soun wue elosid on tvpulicut ot ml hot balls 'llnsc, with carcasses, 
the 2lst June 1779, and a strict blockade establish'd j ind miuwlniv slit II i, wcio inm tmtl tied on the 
by the Spanish floe t. the stringth of the hoNiu'til bittuni" Minis m liiiuiisnn' vollijs 8 uccse<H» was 
force, being at this ptiiod 5,182 nun, m< hiding 10*15 dnuhnul Im soon lunmi but tow mis evening the 
Hanoverians, under Gerurd Kindt, th< governor jgii'iiitii < llo t ol Hit fliiiinh tout began to produce 
Famine speedily si t in , the un mv puslu d forw ml taut '1 lie ship of tin Spuiish admiral won ui 
his wolLs for tin luluit liomhndment, md coin j linin'* tin suoiid in eoiniii mil w is so in no butter 
mcnePil iu tive nnnov.uni on tin 12th Jammy i nil md ililiough In ught nehnk the attwUmg 
1780, by firing sevusl shun into tin town Jm .sijuieliou w is , omph tele di no il, the fire of nil 

days Liter, Admiral Rodin j men mu tin Spurn h i hoi slot imitiimid without mb mimsum till 

ndlnlial, thr< w i good supple ot provisions into the inioimn' In ♦ ni on tin I4tli, i iglil ol the 
lnrtrrcs, added 1000 nu li to tin guiisou, lud minn ’bittuni^ Mops \w t i n tin hi slmil, ol tint ten 
mg all nsiless mouths, hit it dipiiubnt on ti-> own miiuubh bitti 1 n <vi i \ mu w is limvll\ huiiied; 
strength Hilling 1780 htth ol nn|M)it nil i lnp|itnid , tin Sp muds lost it h nt 4(100 m killed nloiu , 
at lu v v disalilid id m\ of tin di it ndm tin lion nix u d tin n n I ittiu k wn . i omph ti lv n pulsed Willi 
ail vim ii.d thur works, iniitimmllv unriiid tin u I i lo , to tin In ion ; mum n ol ooh lb killi d and B 8 
lorcc, uud b\ obtnmni' post' nm m tm typo iti j woidhIiiI It is vuniliv ol itiyid, that uotwith 
All lean ports ‘ ut oil tin lust ilmio ot pi o\ isnms , t unlnt tin b, \ to wlmli tin hidish eoliIifiH vvero 
bung obi urn d foi tin xtionghohl | wimi'dil, lu elm < m 11 with i dimtid band, 

Jn A pi d 17^1 s| u\ it nm Moid tin I ntiMi in in nb i. i JI tut, tot iiiim till iltoil, to pii Hirvc till! 
the fan, veil u on tin 12 th, \diint il iMln imi 'pom ii line who wut lot l«\ thin ufl lighted 
vo\eil KKI much Hit eisnls into tin bis lie i mu nli s m p n h m th< burning litilks 
Spanmds instaiith opuu d tin u in hopin' to I In gu d bomb iidnn nt ol tin l,!th Nipt«‘nu»r 

ledliec the dibditalid c imson bijou lihitnd ml 1782 v i, 11 » uoiwnn tiiiiinph ol tin xu gi , but 

wax mused IM jimu ol utilh i s, un lmlin ill t J i ton < i ml nm il in ibuieiie d<irio i roin the' 

1 ! 4 U)cb Tiiort u -, poiiii d tin o ib i II j on i ih s mi 11 , 8,(1 mi 1, Inn ‘ on! it I In 2d I i In nary 178 i when the 

the place tor mans u i> > th.s b mdi irdwiuit li t ■ <1 , I'm ih I'nlhui i min li to Im osui u to Guieral 

with unabated vigmii, md limn h h ss imusinl | I Imtt mti I u turn miumioil tin < oiiclumun of 

it cmitllillfd Witliout mb imh-imi until tin gb i,p n i I In Spnunl-. vuhoimd the ir 1 iti tin lilies 

Jvoveinlnt si hi 11 m l di ipi 1 iti loulnmlit idle, tin 1 ilb tin rntoiixii 01 dm tolniois r l In thanks of 
Bntish sin i oi fled lU di timing tin mm ids un <1 ptiliiimiit wui uidnlb iwuihd to tin palliDt 
ot the uieins s lines, jii netting lin loinnisot hisiliunl wink lu isi (n m i il I Imt I i< 11 iSi il tin duo 
bitterns, md in blowing up his pinuipil <l« pot ol | i itmn ol On Kith nul *nb ipn ull\ tin title of 
lininiunit'ou This lining Mitupim silt h sstulls | I d tb 'nti Id Mon j 11 * li u* 1 1 f n dlowiil to 

earned out ligand Inns mouldin' 1.7 .dm vs t - | tin ebsuipt o of On mi mm ibh r (niggle thin 

atteneli d with smpii mgl\ mo .11 h < ami Imm w i o < nbn i it p n In jnulu ev uh , but the 
one of tin most I nUmif iiw nluils in i liu lulu• uf [ unon pi it o upe , m J'liti li lUin ili, tin 

de tenet Jim.it 1 > sw ihifi c ink d i > s> 11 1 , 7 months, find 

Aftei this lipul-u the Spmiuil, (i.usid smui 12di\ j tin ilispml oibei' th< luilli nit deteni o, 
hostilities for siural desn, up to ninth ui itum j ml On 11 >np ,r n is. h ‘mil* I isi ol tin g tirinoii — 
the garrison hoiJ been iimsanitls lmiubudi <1 lor I ill l i '<» d > d of di-i i i, 1008 sumiubd, and 
neiujy eight months, mil hid hul in'! otlinie nul ) ih m’lil run to pond to thn tin list m gi oi 

men plaud /n,rs r/i ro nbut Un k n.' i ntmm d < im p 8 .il not io 1 « ) i v d o i by i mm 

however, throughout tin winti r md t-pung ol 1782 ( i nun 

without anv icniaiteilih niuduit Jn fills, tin i 8 i„, 17s ■, lb bull 1 | i . non ot (• his bill 

l)ue de Crillon took cornu ind ot the issiilmt ui i oh ‘o' id l h > i inis li u li ijijiun d of any 

and preparations sverc nueh tor the grind ismiiK imlmd, ip , limn On gi n i d In dm > oi I lie fl|(|iii( 
Aeiditional batteries ssuo constrin udon the 1 md ] \t pn < nt l ml m I ,n mh this toimidiildi link 
Hide, and floating lnttuiea built tor thn, sjmwl ' with p dou < in is. i> n nlabh (muit i u (hb'nic 
Inego to batter the iorticss fimn. tin Hi i 'I hi I Imdl s it 1 1 uli’h is , tin numiitwiu is Jioiny- 
latter uunsmted ol ten Lirgi Siss ( l H , whom mdi s > i mnbi d w ith l illuo s nul Immb juoots, stc p osi arjiH 
were fortified by seven fut oi tunlici and otln i bn dl pjnouli md biltuii ) lie vsri til t)n"'-M»fi 
matrnads wippoaetl to bo obstruc tiv p oi »hot tluy ntom, 1 own iliki on mini md lor lnnncnsi' 

* wrew covered by slanting ahot prmif rooiw, and wi rr 1 sto t rl piosi“irm, wd.i, ml luumtimrs ol war 
intended to be* roooisd In' mawnvc eliaina within! m < mn taut ly in not inn d and tin whole Mgim- 
liftlf-range of the rock Covered boits, ihattmil to j son. u Irs ithoioiighl, r lbjr »l hurt of ih/.ut MHM) 
disembark 40,000 troops, wort at the name tunc ml mtrs wilh 1(8K) ntilluv, and a KinalJir lsidy of 
prepared The cficctise lorcc with which itemial uigmuis ifie jialous, im ils »if<iy wouhl appear 
Ehott hod to withstand these effort* comprised, to n *t i ■ tin r on m king ,ts preservation to the 
with the marine brigade, about 7WK) men. urn not Kneland a jmint of honour thau a matter 

The great attack commenced on the 8th Hr ptember of nttnuid linporiami , lot beyond lmujg a standiag 
by a bombardment sunultanccmsly ou all sides, iniiuii in Spun, md asinnu nt constant irritation, 
9 hne-of-battle ships poured m their broadsides, it HrJ|jiuilt to iiu actual wsi to Great Britain 
15 gas and mortar boats*appro»chcd the town, Un hirbotu#>iH mt of great valu.,and the fortress 
whuo, from the Himnich line*, 170 pieces of ordnance l>y no mends eonnuandi the strait * 

of Urge cabbre opened in one magnificent discharge. ’With regard to the internal organisation of G, 
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the law ol England prevails, the governor’ll deci the antique, -which Thorwaldjsen was the very man 
won lining final iu civil cases not involving more j to stimulate, G finally rose % ideal purity, and a 
ih m £,100 In more lrnimrtant causes, an appe il I thorough realisation of the grac'd of form. This 
In s to the British Privy Council. There is a good | <uh mu w clearly traceable m his ■works His first 
polu o force, umlt r a police magistrate, and toLiablc important work was a ‘Nymph unfastening her 
orclr r usually pre y ails All religions enjoy a perfect S uuhil ’ Tins was followed fiy a group representing 
toleration , the Catholics art most numerous, having , ‘Psyche home by the Zephyrs,’ which he execrated 
a bishop and a cat hod i il m \t the Jews, who for .So George Beaumont, and which he has several 
possess four synagogues, tin Piotoctants, though , times repeated 'In the church of St Nicholas, m 
less inline ions, have also a bishop r l hi ri aro thnr Lmipool thore is a his relief .of G’s representing 
good piddle libraries, the lust uid oldest hung a ti uellei conducted on tin dangerous path of life 
that starteel by the f minus ( olom 1 lliml.w itei, l>v lus gnu dim augiL Among Ins greatest works 


the' historian of the gi i it m, > 

G is a fitt pint, and i iisi.it in e onsi eju, nn o r 
Spanish smugglers who dine m ima/ing truh by 
introducing eontiabind goods into spun Tin 
British govoinim nf n not dtogi tlu i lm fiom i 
dial go ot hn uh of tilth n tin tokritiou it his 
givui to tin si eh honest linn hn it is hound by 
many ongigim, nts to nsi its In t <\irtio», to pn 
Vent tuy traud on tin bp mi h uvciiue hi uuise 
quciiee of its possession ot tin, jumnsuli '1 In 


colony ot <1 w is ho m my ye ns a most , o 1 1 v *>m , (iieeiui pi 


in bis \uioi i using from the Waves to announce 
tin l>iy’ (belonging to laird r lovvnsheud), ‘The 
\\ muidid Auia/ou’ ethe propcity of the Marejms of 
\\ t stm uiste i) 'I he limiter and his I)ng,’ ‘Name 
ns 11, li ii,’ sapplio,' ‘I’rosi'ipine,’and ‘Venus’ A 
spu t of tin bin st pmtiy bicithos through these 
winks tiny in tlnniHighly classical, and arc 
milked Im a n lined uni noble sturdy Ills gland 
mum it on howuer m/, tint of tmtnig lus figures 
-though in d i nds tin prutiii bv a reference to 


. . (,n 11 in pn i eili nts b is i anted much keen contro 

but of lat<>, by ]udi(4ous in mage n» nt it it is bieuKirsi, md < moot yet be said to hay e comme udeel 

made to ill 11 ly the e\p< uses ot its e n il goat rmm nt its* It to tin jmldit tasti Among Ins jieirtrail 

the heiyy (huge foi the inilit»y r ion, bung, ot dittos tho*, of Jliiskisson anil Penl, Georgi 
course 1 , pnulili emteil iiii|ii nal tiiuds ’llu liuuti,' St, phi iisoii md < Jut c n Vie tom ire the best, G 

amounts to ilmut t *0,000, md u dt i ml fmm \\ i* < 1c t it tl i mcmbci ot llu iloyal Academy in 


e untoilis, js.it and (piaiantim dins 1 md liiuiuis, 1S,0 

stimjis, and liemeis 1 ts e ost to this t ountjy oi u , <,IHM)N' | noyns ' iMK, tin l!l( III Hon , 
ami ahuvi the it \ rum udlutul is eoinjuitid loi | jiolitiu in md htitesnu. only soil of Major Milnel 
the ye i? 1st,2 lhbltob, t 100,000 l(,ibson yv is horn at 'I mud id, 1S07, and edui itesl 

The town ed G <onsete of time j«u ill, l tu.ts I lt 'j, uuty Colligi Cmiluidgi, where lie took i 
m win. h the euiiims into mnijing ot I in Ii h m In , wi mgl< i h d, _i<, m JSIll Hi e ute it el parliament 
tuturt with tin Spun h houses sjm.iIs tlu etiut 1 tH M |> j,,, Juswi. h m INST, mi the ( onurraatiK 


tie tun with tin Spam h houses sjimls tlu etiut 

ed tin whole 1 nghsh dome die building is inn mtuist \s lus jiolitw il y lew n t vp mdc-sl, lie tlijrw 

lieutly inismtul to a elinuti lijit ml hot, bke „|J |„ M dlegiuui to Mi Robert Peel, fur which he 

Glbraltai Hun an , in y< illie I -h some h m.lsonu | j, u d the pui dty ot tlu loss ot Ins at it ill lt*3‘» In 
ati lie tines this y, u lu issiiuu d tlu ii inn ot Mducr, by royal 

GIBRAITVll, Mi to e.i (in. untie the St #/, ll "”" His . lo.jm m , ib.hty mdsup, u,,nt> to 

vf l i truths) i a ti ml tio.n ( ■ ,p. sp„i,l to ( .... 1»«*> , *• < -" nl, ‘ le "“; 

(Vutaonth, Atnumeoit mil lumil .p, lnlilg i ,ll ' 1 L,l, ‘ 1 lU u ' , ' t, ““ cbMuHj Contested 

toiluropa Point on tin ...ist.d tip. m Tlu M« uts I '* l "‘V, l '!“ , ‘ * °'7'W" *"* 

mow tow ud tlu 11,1, tlu 11 width bttwu.,! ’ '«"»■* H> h ul J*. • y loiisly distinguished lnmselt 

l iniii* i Point md ( ip, ( i ut a bung only r, mdts l,v u ” 11 ' or 1,,r t[ ,a ,' “ ,,<l during the sue 

Ml.ll. at tin west, iu < atienuly ,t is 21 im! s llu , * 1 '■ l,s ’ «h.cii|»m* 1 t pimmnent Tuition 

length (liom i ist to wist) .s il> >ut Humus llu 1,1,1 "» t "‘ >’ irL “ ,m nt *?««« the omtem of 

tide it Tant i lis, s fimn 7 to M t,, t Thin, 1, tlu , I tm W h« » tlie me su., for the repcoloftbe 

, Straits a eoutmu.l uu.u.t urn bum tin \tl mtu , u '•* 11 1,1,1 f . llL WLl P 8 tarac 

and a* wi Mining tbit sulnu, m v, Is 1, mini w.stw ud •*«*• 1,1 hl1 ' Iblb.hew.s nude a pnyv comic, lor, 

nil,pus only by tlu ud .d i li.skwmd hum tin 1 onl yiee pi.s.d.nt ot the Board of ira.le, but, 
J,c\ int It . suppos, I tint II, w it. is ot til, 111 M“d ^ cm up a post which ww by no 

Me'dite ll im ill hud m ...ala lun by m uiulu ; m, ms e onum .curate with Ins pow era and preten- 

eurrent, as w.U as by tlu uuiu.ls wlmh Slow , V" 1 more i.hi.tdvi.ig lumsHf ayrth the 

westwml thing the 1 mop. in md \f.u m slums opinions lie lei by Messrs t obdui anil Bright, when 
, I * llu war with Jiussti btokc out, he tvepoused the 

' « 1 - jiinpnpuiir doitniics held by what was lalloel the 

GIBbOV, leilis, on, ot tlu fust s, i.lntoi oi tlu | \Im, lustei school or as it was otherwise desig- 
diy.was hoin itt'ouwiy in North \\ d, s 11 17‘H iiitol tin Pcau j suty ’ In 1857, tho Vi lugs and 
Ills fatlici, a*lai!ds( ijh giiehmi lumoid to 1 noe < onsety itiyis of Mmehe'ster smecsisfully united to 

jiool about the beginning ot tins untuiy inti In u mist it him and his eoll, ague, Mr Bnght Milner G 


GIBllAIT Vll, nh ui in ( m< u nth tin St „ f* 

vf lli'rmlt s) eatiiid tioin < 1 ,j„ sptit.l to ( ip, 
(V'iit.i on tlu Atnumeoit mdtiuiiit ij„ liildg i 
to Buropn Point mi tin ,,ust <>l Njnui T In Mi uts 
Illliow low u,1 tin list, tin ll width Intwulii 


.and ib bo stiong tint sulnu, *s. Is 1, mini ynstw ud 
lliu j, i,s only by tlu ml <>t i I nsk wind tioin tlu 
l,c\ mt It i siipj*i>M 1 tint th wit,is ot tin 
■Me'dittnuum tiiui m outlet lie ■ • by in uiulii 
eurrent, as w,U as by tin i mi, ids wlmh tlow 


GIBbOV, Ions, on, m tlu fust s, idntoi ot tin 
elij.was bom itt'miwiy in North \\ il, s i i 17‘H 
Ills fatlici, adandst ijh giiehmi tumoid to Inne 
wool about the beginning ot tins untuiy md Imr 


reft is e‘il his 


festeel itaclf stumglv, cyen while In win t mtu hoy 
at school and at tht age' ot lb he , uti red the in ii Me 1 eontunn el to represent. In 1858, nt moved an 
woiks of tlu M, ssia Fi.m, is by whom be w vs intro ! ami ulm, lit to the second reading of the Conspiracy 
duetel to Koseoc, whose art tu wsuus were jduul at ; bill, i vpressing the abhorrence of the House at the 
lusseiyue Tlnough the kindness ot some wealtliv , attempt by Orsitu upon the life of Napoleon III, 
•iiends hf w is maided, ui Ins Utitli star to proie.,,1 , and its readiness to amend difesits in tne criminal 
to Home, winie In In ime a jmjul of (.'aimsa, and law , but ceusunng the government for not reply* 
aftei Jus death ot Thoiw ihlsen G has tired his j nig to Count l’trsignj’s despatch of January 20, 
i esident v ip that city, and h os a ot y seldom revisited 1858 The amendment w as cai nod* and the gov«m- 
lus uatiye eountij Ilw first re ippeeuancq, .yjuEng Intent of Lord Palmerston was shattered to pieces. 
1 mil was after a lapse of 28 ytare A{krnm, Cr When that noble lord again took office next year, 
shgwod Iniuself, naturally t nough, a f-Uthtul follower j he recognised the sktfiul parliamentary dactuca and 
ot (’’antiva, whose gnu etui softness m, made his | influence of Milner-Gs, by oflenng him a place m 


lbs looi ot ,ut mini Mils how ,mi ictunud it the end of 1857 for 


the lie*lough of Ashton under Line, which he has 


ow u But lie did not stop there By the study of Ins cabinet. He became ad-tnienm president of the 
718 
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Poor-law Commuwion jn June 1859, and President 
of the Bowl of .Trade next month. The duties 
of this office he still (1802) efficiently discharges 
Milner-G will be honourably and gratefully remem¬ 
bered for his strenuous advocacy of the abolition of 
the taxes on knowledge H< was for t\\< lve years 
president of the association for the repeal ol these 
taxes His labours were crowned with success, first 
by the repeal of the advertisement duty m 1833, 
and secondly, by the repeal of the < oinpulsnrj stamp 
on newspapers in 1853 Him then only nmum-d I and 
the piper duty Milmrf. hid made siii'ial,' 
attempts in previous sestuoiis to imbue inmwu j 
chanullors of thohvehoquer to abolish this impost j 
and m 1858, he timid i nsolution that tin j 

msunten inee of the exust on pipo o> i p ruiani nt , 
source of itvtline, would hi impolitic ’ Mi Dim oh i 
then Ohancellor of the hvehc<|U", consult'd to 
accept this motion hut held linns, It it liberty with 
lus jiarty, to oppose tin l'lprDntv \ boh turn Hill 
pioposcd bv tlie g'lieninuut of whnh Vliliuil* , 
was a memhir, in 1800 Tht hill w ts tbmwii out 
bj the House of lends on Imamiil giounels, hut 
was, nrxt sissmn, mieiipoi it• d into tin fiimil 
financial scheme of tin yen \nd in tin l«t ot 

October IStil, tin p'p 11 duts < e is, el to i \ist , 
Milner (» has emu mmol i v iluubl, and n itit\ 
ing coiniin moi itive piismtition oi pi »l< tioiu tin 
members md lilends oi tin \hh,„ i itiou toi tin 
ltcpeai ot the T.i\csoli Knowhdgt This l, stimoui il j 
was present'd to tm light hoiuim ibb gi nth mini j 
at a public banquet m London, m tin ' uh pot id . 
tin present ji ir (IStiJ) | 

Ol'DDIbFSS Sc, \rin<o 


ttlPKON (Hcb xigmlu e e lower’ oi ‘eiifLi 
dow'n, l < , ‘ i bran soldo l ’) w is tin n mo of tlo 
greatest of all the judgi s ol Isiul He wi tlo 
youngest son of .loash the Aim /nt,, mid Iim d with 
hue father at Ophrah, m M mass* h 1 h< jo Mod in 
which his youth was i sst w is i gloomy on' ho 
Israel The people had fill, n into ulolitij, uni is 
a punishment ‘ the Lord li id di lion cl tin in into tlo' 
baud of Mtdian ’ It dois not ipp< u that tie 
Midxamtts t verused the it empie mu, y by 1113 a tml 
form of governnn nt Bunt 1 ho Mv w induing lords 
men, like the Bidomn Ai ibs ot tlo pusmt di\, 
they were rather m the h dot <>l re gul u lj 1 ‘lining up 
from the desert ‘to ehstrov tlo no re is, of tlo 
earth.’ 80 terrible wu their mat imluig c\|k. 1 i 
tious, that it is said they ‘bit no sustmaioi for. 

Only 111 tie 


GIEN, a small manufacturing town of Franco, m 
the department of Loiret, is situated on the slope of 
a hill on the right bank of the Loire, 38 miles east- 
south oast of Orleans. It is well limit, 1 * connected 
with th< opposite bunk of tlio river by a handsome 
stone bridge ot 1? arches, lues an old church (the 
church ot st I'lienne), wlinli 1ns 1m ion inueh hurt 
by repair* mil, mu mounting the hill, it haa an 
interesting old castle in ft good state of preser¬ 
vation (> his nupoitont liiamilnlmes of faience 
K ithei md some ti.uli 111 wme, 1 orn, salt, 
sail roll, and wool Pop 5 ti 97 

(ill-sFLIU, Fiuivnv Ku.t Ltriwio, Oman 
ilmreli lnstomii.w is bom Id Mmli 1792 ,at IVtern 
h 1.111 m 11 Miiidui whin liifl fnthi 1 wis ft eh rgy 
111 m V111 1 itti ndmg tin 01 plum house giliool 

and umvci-itv ol Hidle and nftei ti n lung tor a 
vt \! m th d town m Oitolni |81 t, he intend the 
umv is 1 lohmtii) timing tin win ot lilmutiem 
tin t'n re c st iblishimnt o r piaii hnuivii in 1815 , 
In re till m d to his fei nil 1 sit n d 1011, whole he taught 
toi two \, us uni thin Inc elite ntitt'icUn of tlio 
<,\nmismm at Miiidui In j^itt following joai, ho 
w is appontid to 1 h< dm itorslnji of a newly 
instituted I'Miiiiasinm it ( lews, and published an 
<-H|\ mi tile oiigm Old 1 Illy fide ot till gospils 
t//is/,,,re,// /wit's,/"/ I ,/,",/' til* 1 tl h'ittMl'Imiiti v 
if 1 1 11/ir III S,/m,/ s /ilifi'ulitH 1 I rllnjl hi 11 (la Ipf 
1 ISIS) 1 lit and ot 111 woilvswcre tin n> r ueiim ot 
| hi< In 111ill, d m jM't is oiduiuy pinhssor of 
I th, ologv, to I <i, umwisitv ot Itonn, w hull had liecn 
| < st tblish, ,1 blit lioitlv III lore It was m Huh place 
I that h. Is gin lus t'lial w01 k mi 1 h ure h history, of 

I will'll , Mils ippi u id dm 111.'In 1 life, and two morn 
, lit, 1 lie, ,1< ill), und, 1 the 'ditoisbip ot 10 U Hide 

I.on 1 In , w,,iU, win, b bungs ,l„w ii tlie Inst,uy 

1 of lb, , bureli to th, mot re wnt times, has been 
trinslitcd into bridl'd! md is so^ruitlv valued for 
| its method of put ill in • tin turn , in li ippv quota 
| turns ii<>ui < nnt< mpoi n3 witlings, that the first 
three v, ilum, s hiw lire id\ gon, through s,viral 
wlitioiis In Nil, t, w is eillid to a ehvir iu 
i (.oltiii. e n Is, am, in 1 S ) 7 , a i onsistoiTll (imm illru , 
md Jit" dsn It'll 1 lit of th, old, i of tin Guelphs 
If, mis dx ply di vot'd t,< Ins pioft ssoriftl duties, 
j Imt tool*, it the s mi, turn a pile tied mt ( rest in 
in mv h, a, von nt hi h< nn i, i p*, i illy in the Hottin 
n enpliin housi l’< udis norm ions e outnbiitfons 
to ]>• in,doills md publn itious on unitetllporary 
1 I ,|\i,stuns, In (ilited inning otlui things, tho 
,r d Aoiiofio ih Jhiiiniiiilii of I‘uthymins /ygals nus 

1 • // nil IWlOi 


Israel, Jieithtr «»h<cp, noi <*x mn 'ihh ’ Only in th» |kP2j im vnll ns i'ftins SunW Jfwtorta 

mountain gtiongholiK, and m dens mid e iw s anion'' , in , m „ „ pm,hi lanunnn (Lott lH-lb), and 

the hills, could the people pi cw iv. the it lils>ity and i ]ftt , )(hm(l ]mn , Ul l lM „, the liistiu y of dogmas, 
the produce ot tluu tu Ids \t last, how eve. i tin i y Mt j t ttll ,r]wn to tin world by Jiulepe nning in 
Israelites Ixegan to unto the lord, and i j j, 8 U, hdv Nil K notiu of li s life. 


prophet IB sent to stir up th ir religious and p iti mile 
teeling*. They wen now obviously ripe for resist 
ance to the encmv, at h ast portions of tluin It i * 
at this point that (I is introduced by the w rit< r ot 
the Book of Judges, ‘threshing wheat by the win* 
press to hide it from the Midland's ’ 'J he sh pH 
which ho took to secure the fre' dom of Ins country 
men are too well known to require d« se nptmu It 
is sufficient to say tliat, with a small hut resolute 
force 


will Iu found pie Ii' i d by the 
oi Ills < Inn tit Jf iil"i n 


i ditoi to the htlFiol 


HlF'Mbl'N tin y,linen,d f< wn of tile pren Mice of 
LpjKt 11, sm iii tin l,i i n, I 'hi i h\ of I Jesse., oi lie sst 
Darmstadt, is jib ismth sitndcd in a l»s»ut,irtr 
„ul t*rtlb plain it Hu "Uillu.mi of the Wnsisk 
, nd the Ldm, it miles imith of Fe mkfiirtou the 
Mmu I’op ihoat '1000 It is elm IK dev, rung 
of JeWtsh patriots, he till suddenly upon thr of noti" lor its well endow id univeiMty (founded 
enemy in the neighbourhood of Mount fidboa, and in 1W>7<, whirh posse ‘ses eorninndious buildingi 
utterly rented them. The pursuit of the fugitives s for h,tunrig md lies well mpmntul luatomical 
was continued far across the Jordan towarels the 1 iml otlui miivmii, a good library, observatory, a 
Syrian Desert. The effect ol the vu uiry was most I f m.ous eh'inual 1 iboi vtory (where the illustrious 
decisive The Mubamtes, wt are toleL ‘lifted up I Liebig < xperimcnted), bot-uucil garelui^Si there 
their head no more,’ and the land of Israel on joyed j are sin, various endowed schools, as the Gym- 
‘quietness forty yearn in thndavs of Gideon.’ The naSWmJtltral be bub, Ik, , and several institutions 
people wished to make hunting, but be relgiouBl^r | for the* jire lurenary instruction of elinerent branches 


refused to temper with tho theocracy 
behind bon 70 sons. 


of meilical SKnowbxlgc, which are connected with 
the university G has manufactories feir^ the 



GIFFORD--GTL. 


nn pxrxtion of tobacco, liqueurs, vinegar, soap, anti 
untiloi, and is an active tfmvmg town 

GIFFORD, WinuM, an English poet, translator, 
and cntic, was limn at Anhburton, in Devonslim, 
in A pul At the ago of IS lie was appron 

tu cd to a shocmaki r, bu! t xhilutma a very (let idt d 
bow towards learning md po, trv, no was onabkd, 
thiougli tilt kindiifst ot tuiii' friends, to ncquir, 
au educition, and to proetd to Lx, tu Colic l' 1 
Oxfmd G’x tu ot puldu ition ipptared m 17'H, 
lx nig a satiiK d imr in, i nlitli d tin /iuihuiI, dm < ti d 
against tin Ihlltt I'nnum (q v ) It on dud 
them in a menu lit, hk, tin 1 ill d a mi l, Undud 
with huuisfi <1 lirvt ic n piodund the Minimi 
which satiristd tlit olh m > , in lln high plu< ot 
the ill amt In hm thud ■ itin <» tr-ul, d J‘ri i 
Pindm (Dr Woh oil mil tie con « ml w ttv 
iloitoi, tin bit Ob oi \, 1 hisi notliik w u lilt i ny 
warfare, lushed to tin I iy with A 1 Hint « ('ohlihi, 
and biapitfund in o]ipniu 1 1 with mud limn tie 
konuelii < miilii"' uni lus (Hindi hum,' it tint 

turn set up tin ilnfi h < A nr *1 t i' ippoini tl 

t dibit, llitl t 111 oil It t Ik mtlm im In «<|Uii'd nnoin' 
Hu h lib rs oi it h i ( oim si i tion it tin pt d it it tl 
w tu hi, lit wilt apptunli tl to othitN tin punt nnoin 

im ills of wlnth uiioiint 1 1 to C'WNt )>' i iniulni In 

IS02 ]|t> ti in elute cl hirmiil, end ippt ntlt tl to his 
WOlk a »hl h 11 ot tilt lloitn III* III Iilltlil tin 
winks ot M n on "I i I mil 'slmlt v ml Bin lon < 'ui 
md in hw nobs i uh tl I mu i (ditto i with I In 

utmost it lotit\ In ISlih lit w is uppomtt tl ulitoi 

ot t he 1,111111 Ini/ In vn" steiit I In Nil W lilt) 
eStott and his tut mis in oppo ution to i In I iliiilnin/li 
Tht piiiodlt il limbi lus th ii e alt nmd 'it it 
inllnt ut t, mid lit i out nun >1 hi't dihn i d ilntus till 

within two yt irs ol his tb eth lb dud lit ' ’ idol 

on tin il'•r Ot ii mbi i IS ’0 

ti jiosstsst d inmli itin <1 >e tin*' md pi i-hii 
but <is a pint )u holds ii oil w nut mi \ 
amiotltoi md edit n ol tin o'd In li'h ill mi tl 1 st e 
ht (lid i*oo(l it'ron but Ins libouis m this lull 
vie dislignitd bv “uupit ion and in iliotnlv Vs i 
tutu, ho w is tutt ilv piitwl uni mu snh d ml 
Ills pram mid bl uut diptmhd on tin politu tl 
It mines ot the wutti 1 > n,h Hunt w is to hi put 

Bued hkt v w dd In ist 1 it i in he w h t I,'bind 

and tin llowtl o tnltu ol / rulniiiioii, rmv ltm 
of whit h W is ltd b\ tin lines el pH nil i, w is 
to lie trnrnplui upon with tntnil hoot, litiinst 
Ktafs wm Known to I i\t writlmi i smiut m 

piaihi t't Hunt, md w vs niultistood to In lus 
mviiU Im ml (, hid In en uitlels iiintiirid lit 
md m a time ot ,n it politic il umhuitv uni 
it a portion ot tin biUtun tx In disphvid mis ht 
wt (town to liituiil ilisptisition md turn ot mind, 
th(^ irgcr part, pub ms must Is txplannd h\ tin 
piessure of the hint , hi w hu h *u lm >1 

GIFT, in Eti dish feus meins i ,i it interns 

tl \nsfer of pKipt its Vtiv pt tsun is it lib, ity to do 
, what he pli wes with his own pioputv md to use 
it array with or without tonsnlu ihon it hi is so 
imbued Whtu he truis iw is rtsuls m > hatte’s 
mere deliviuv of possession uiompmnd bywords 
of gift, IS siltbi it lit to ti luster the pioptrty , and 
then the tiaimitiou is ineiotabh licit it he dots 
not give jvosRession of the goods at the same turn 
then, m otdei to bo binding upon him he must 
t seotito a died or wilting undo. Bull the icaaon 
of this is, that a inert v ('i bal pioniKt, without sown 
hgil (ong'iloratit n, is uugatoiv inti resot able 
whoieas, when he executes a aired, he is tapped 
troni ivor nftervard* doming it WheriifJnrpro 
pern given i« not personal, but ruw. then a deed 
is w genaral absolutely necessary to''transfer the 
property A will is the moat familiar example of 


a gift of property both rea^and personal, for the 
testator generally, hi such a case, gives away his 
property gratuitously Each gift of personalty by 
will is better known under the name of a legacy, 
uni a gift of land is generally called a dense 

Vs sometimes the power of giving away property 
to ituitouslv is abused, in order to defraud and 
d It it (nditors, it is provided by statute, that a 
sol nut iry tonviyaiiet, whether of chattels or loud, 
m idt by a ptison who is at tlie.time insolvent, shall 
lii soul h> xgiinst such cieditors, and they ore 
mi ilk (1, attjoidiuglj, to recover the property from 
(In limit t (1 t Elia i 5) The gift, however, oven m 
mb i< ftp, stands good against the donor“himself 
s (( , if any pnsoit give by deed gratuitously any 
1 md, ml tin n si 11 the same land, tho gift will bo 
Mud i,'iinsttli( IioiiD lull purehnSt l (27 Khz: c 4) 

Jin it is a pMidiir kind of gift, oi rather a gift 
mull in jKtubu cm umsfmcfs, called a Donatio 
Minin luma, i e, a gift made by a ptrson 
on ih itli Ik d ul smm pti oita 1 pioperty, such as 
t li ittt Is, niitiii i lulls ol i\tlung, kc Suoll gifts 
iri In Id >imil if tht v dimply with certain conditions 
Ih- h in subxtimf i modi ot giving pi rson il 
tliittilh ti i p«tn till! liitliv itin vl, without tho 
mnssitv nr inti i it ntlon ol i will, Jmt such gifts 
in to otti n ifb rw irtU di putt tl tint it is luttu to 
Hit llllll lilt 111 ill i w ill 

In Soil uid, i gilt I* be limit of goods in 
Hu Mint in mm i is m gland, but it is usually 
i illtd v Donation (q \ (irutuitous alit nations 
bv |j lsoiis m iiisulvtiit e ircnmstam es are also hold 
to Is void is i mist iiiditiny Utah l<>21, c IS) 
I l im_li it is e i'lli]" 1' ui m N oil mil to make a gift 
of oood i oi mom y itv mi it ly tlclivt ring the posses 
ion tin it of ac t (impitiu d bv wolds ot gift to e the 
limitt still ihin is tbix pitulimty, that if tho 
i ms it (ion i lift i wiitls ini|» at Ik d, it i an ouly lie 
pi m tl m ‘siotliml bv tin tbnioi s wilt or oath, 
no hi Hit l how lnmv vi it ut s,ts m iv hav r e bun 
pi. i nl v.li'ii n in Ingluid, it t m i« proved bj 

ill elm Ilv W It III sis, llkt my otht i fut 

( ill, in th I vw ot Notluul is nlu> often used 
(o de nob i u nit ui appoiiitmoit by the crowai or a 
toiiit sut h is ult ti uonintiv escheat baetardy, 
ttiioiv. At 

(.!<.(. (iHiA or l.k.l J’ the name of a short 
]ut(t ol lniisu, inutli in mi,ui in oltku times of a 
pvlul md livtlv cliuictti, and m ^ oi time, 
emu tinu s in u ‘, ust d forrm rly as a dance tune, and 
oit n lntioiluitd is a moviment of a larger com¬ 
position It ((insists of two parts of eight bar# 
i it h mil tin shortist notes are qtt ivera 

i fm titud town and seaport of Spain, m 
the piovnice of Outdo (tin formei Arttinas), Mid 
20 mil's noitli north east of the town of that name, 
st tuds on a low peninsula projecting northward 
i into tin lla\ of lose vv It w tho best and most 
it _h! uly built town m the province, is partly sur- 
loiindnl bv old walls, and is defended by an old 
i Mth and bv toast batterus. tt has a gotxl port, 
it uhnli rttt arm rs call regularly There! .-ire manu- 
t (tuns of sunn wares, hats, ami linen fabrics, 
nuts md other fruits are exported. Bermudez, the 
liistmuu of Spanish art, was bora here. In 718, 
tin Moors having been defeated ut the battle of 
('Hinas, were compelled to abandon G, of which 
th, \ h nl made themselves roasters. Pop 6100. 

GIL Sav (sometimes called St <?«fe*), » small 
tow n of the repubbe of .New Granada, in the donart- 
meut of Boy at a, stands w lat G" 2o N, and in tong 
; 7 r 40 W, 64 miles south west of Pampbwut, it 
( was founded m 1600, mis a college and feanufactares 
i of tobacco and cotton tabnes, and a good trade 
l in agricultural produce. Pop GOOO. 

S ■* ..-I. 



OIL—GILBERT 


GIL, Vioxkte, tluj father of the Portuguese 
drama, was bom about 1470, or, according to 
others, about 1485, whether at Guixiiaraes, Bar- 
cellosv or Lisbon, is disputed. In accordance with 
the desire pi his parents, ho studied jnriepnidenco 
at the university of Lisbon , but his poetical tastes 
soon drew him away from that science, and his 
inclination was possibly confirmed bv tin f u our 
able recaption of bis "first poetil al essay at the 
court of Emanuel the Great This w is a postmal 
in Spanish, whuh was ri presented befrue the 
court in 1502, to cdebr.vtt thi lmlli of tin punu 
who lieeame John 1JI The epieon, I'eatim, 
iimamul’s mother, was so pleased with the pieio, 
that she wished it to be ieimatc<l at tie following 
Christmas, but G pi educed a new work fc i tin 
occasion, also m Spanish, and m druuytio foim, 
so that the introdm tmn ut tin di uni into I’oi 
lugal uuncidea with tin \i ir ot the lmlli of 
John III (i continued it ill the more import mt 
festivals to piodiice mnnkii di ri itn pn ( e, in tin 

i ierfarmnncu of v-liuh not on)\ lit mil Ins diuglite > 
'mitt, who w is i distin^uishid iituu iml p<> t 
but Kmc John also took put His turn pit id 
beyond ma own nuiiitry md 1 i emu dulmi' 
him to ht the guatist diimitid of lm tine i 
Raid to have h mud ImtmtU' tm tie pmpo i it 
leading his noiks Vt bone, liimv.i In but 

llotroc tors, whom 111 siei lit to him OHM it i 
party hi iomposm .1 mtpiomo'u on i . >m jm<>\< 1 1>, 
the farm, Juiz P m < \ In b n Ins In i pim 
C'omplninta in Ins weeks <e m to nelnet tbit tie 
i curt was not lmc»,d < non li tukiiplum i >m \\ nit 
in his lali r me ll> ded pul>ibl\ eon uer 

Phfti His works him ulitnl l>\ h" on m fit,I, 
aucj again ill JeSe, »l ir un lu^mi. 1 utinitiou bv 
the Inquisition It \ni i i t l > : own tine 
tint a lepnnt ot G s lvorl s isiompef mil i >1 n * t 
as possible, W vs iiudtitikin by It o ot i itio, uul 
Monti iro (d mis, If uub ls!J| \ot mil do< i (! 
possess histoneal liopoituiM as lining 1ml tin 
tuUuelatioM ol i liat’onal tin itn m Portii'd bid 
his works elesim ctudv Horn thin liitiuiun 
poetual and drum itn s mth II li>, been i dint 
tin* Plautus of Portugal 

GIL POLO, Last si, a Sjuni h |,mt wm bum 
at Vali'iiua m tin lJi-.t hilt ot tie I tit li <iidm\ 
While town ideik of Ins mtiii pim Inn lihnts 
forofhee bee line known to Philip 11 , wlm ip|Hioited 
him, in 1(772, e'oadjutoi to tlu pi-sidmr of tie 
lippei fuiaui lal eh in '« r of tin kingdom of t di noi i 
and in 1580 Rent him to rujmi intend the n>y d 
patrimony at Jlirnloni, a hue lit ded Ik fun 
howescr, lus time w is dnorlml b\ Ihimiic c* O 
hael occupusl himselt with poe try Be-idi s \ uions 
lyncs, and Ins Canto ih Tv no in jirusi ot In 
native city, he wrote ,» continuation of Monti 
mayoi’s Duma , under tie title Pumna Path <T 
Jhuna aiamoiatla t'mni Jstlto i/u< pi runpo lm 
tiitta d? louje Afoui'intn/nr I Ins wmk .ipjii ired 
brat at Valencia in 15t>4, the sane year m which 
another continuation of Montemayors p mtoral was 
given to the world by i pin sin m mined Pe n r 
Though inferior to the original romanee in mven 
two,!!’* continuation so greatly surpasses it, as 
well os the other i ontinnation, m charm sse of 
thought and expression throughout the metrical 
portions, that Cervantes exempts it from the con 
aemnatian of Don Qiuxotc s other books as de scrv 
ing as much respect ‘ as though Apollo himself had 
written it ’ The best editirm of the Duma enamo 
rada. is that of Cerda, which is accompanied by a 
commentary on the Canto <U Turin (Madrid, 17<8, 
new «&, 1802k Biographers have generally con¬ 
founded G. With a son Of lus own, name, who was 
a distinguished writer on Jurisprudence 


GI’LA, Itio, a river of North America, has its 
origin in the state of New Mexico, m lat. about 
32° 45' N , long about 108° 30' W , and, after a 
•westward course of nearly 450 miles, joins the 
Colorado, about 70 miles above the fall of that nvor 
into the Gulf of California Par mom than one- 
half ot its courtec it pauses through mountains, 
and m skinu places is wholly mancsaiblo, being 
imprisoned within t w ills of pi ijiendieular rock 
mally 1000 tut high The G is navigable for 
flat bods lm about 180 nubs Numberless mins 
ol i|oih built 1 ion si s among which fragments of 
potb ly u< found, on nr ill along the banks of 
this mo p r o\mg tli d it some pn>t piruiel the 
distm t mu t liiyi bun imu li uion jiopnhiua than 
Jt now is One ol these linns a stiuotimi of 
tlui i stoiks in h ijd m still in y j nod statu of 
piv i \ ition 

GILItrur, Wmium, i dihtinguished natuial 
plnlosophi i mil phytuiiii w ys born in 15(0 at 
• ’oh Instil, ol wlmh town Ins I ithu w,M lecoiclt r 
tin was i un mbi l md mlisi qm iitlyc icllow ot St 
lolin’s Collii i oubtidgi , was 11 V ill 1500 M A 
m I r >of, iml M !> in 1 i<)0 STiout the yi ir 157'1, ho 
ittl d m Loudon piiin <1 tlx (’olh je of Phyaiemns, 
md pin Imi 1 with so mm h nputition. Hint ho 
u*it qipoiiib l pliysiiiiu to (Jim li I'linbith ,Tbo 
tmn l li a In .• mild sp in I ■ tun t lit duties of lus pio 
ft ssiuii was iiimliyid m phdosopliii il i xpermients, 
p u I uul u), in i I d ion to tin m i nit ami in these 
in w is l I lid bl 1 pi II Hull IliiM Un ipu l II Aftn 
li<iii ]111 \ ii mis oH im in the < olh i/i ot Physicians, 
In w i, lm < 1 1 \ i li i lid it ( pi' -nil nl iii loOO \t the 
di dh hi l!u 11 n < ii, In w is loutiiiiiMl in line olluu 
ol Mint pliv a i hi by loms 1, Imt bo survived 
lm un d mi'i'ii s i uly v tew months, and died a 
h ii In I ii ii Noiimbir Kid I His di dli ten iiir to 
In\i tiliui pim in London, hut lie was burl'd at 
Cokbistu ,n tin i Inin I of tin Holy Tinuty, where 
Hun m i bind mm iiimimni ut t« lus nu mory lie 
Jilt In Ilium glolii s umtruniMilx and id,nut ot 
mini ril to 11 i < nib <. nt J’bvshiuiR Protn ius 
lm 1 li pi ti i Ik n pmulh disi.intdl us (ii)bert ot 
1 oiiliistii Hiswoil I ii. (I) t>< Marjufh , Mudnrti 

, /in in i/nii,hni, it ,/ 1/i utiiii Mm/iiite, Tftlnir, 

/’lull, li’</< t .\uii iol, I mill UilMI (l .'printed at 
St* ttin in lli.t) nl whnb tlnn in Riveial edl 
t ion- It , Muntil iiii'tlin iSnllnii in t'hilnmpfua 

\ in i/, flu, \ lust, i * I un, Kill (publishiHl from a 
MS iii tin hbr uy <>f So V\illi.ini lioswill) The 

•i-at oi Un si w iahs Ins si rvod is tin liamn 
,,f mmt sulu< 1 1 in id nn htigdmns on biHHtn.il 
muiiitim and (to list tin winds of ProfiHNOi 
Win will m )i m II mloi i) o/ tin J ml urln r Sum<en)\t 
' i out mis .ill lie fund mu ut d futs of thi "cn me, 
so fully ivimiind mill'd, th it non ,yt tin, d ly 
mi )u\< little to old to tlnm’ I fc i HbibiMhos 
thr natim of tin i irtli wlmli In rfgardu 

(u tin titb ot lus woik jihIh ibs| m ono it 
ill iguet, mid In muiji i tured that banstrul ling 
nitisin md < lutiirity w< ri two ailed tittonatiouH of_ 
a smyli tor" a new wlrnh w is only domoiilHlrat'J^. 
with si ii nfdie stiutm ss iimiii tinn two untunes 
aftnwirds by Oersted md 1 irulav (i was the 
lirst louse thr t'nns ‘cbatrn lorn ’ and ‘electric 
iittrotion,’ md to jxiint out that amber « not the 
only MibstniM wlii'h whin rublnd atlraets light 
obpets, but Unit Hie Mine family, belong* to tbo 
rtsir.'i, si din ' w ix, Miiljdiur glass &.c , and he 
disi rilxs how to un huh tie e-xuted <lectricity by 
me ana of in non needle* moving freely/m a polni 
(bihbsjjirimotinced linn ‘gnat to a degree that 
nn jliit uteimcd,’ the publication'of hm treatwe 

Do MtmHf w€l always be regained as coiuititiiting 
an epoch m^he hwtory of niagnetiam and the allied 
BciemccH 

1(1 





GILBERT ISLANDS-GILDING 


V I'LIJIiKT ISLANDS, a group on the south west 
co ist of the archipelago of 1’ierra del Fuego, offer a 
pood harbour m Hons Cove —Another cluster of 
tin same name, com prising l r > coral islands, forms 
part of th< Mulgrave Archipelago in the Pacific, 
lit tween lat J S and 2“ 10 N , and long 172 anil 
174 .‘(O' R, and contains a population of 00,(MM) 
Tin two largest are know u us J >i nmmond’s Isle and 
Knox’s Isle, the former 70 nuh s long hy rather molt 
than 4 mile broad, thi littu 20 milt s long llio 
inhabitants re sun) >h tin M ilavs in ipptar.mu, mil 
are divided into thru ili<vs- flints, 1 uulholdtrs 
arid slaves The clutf, ilmost the uti!v mltiv itid 
piodmts vre thi (oi <u nut mil tin puulanus 

GI'Ij ISKHTIN hS, a n li unis mdi t in tin Hum m 
f’atholic Ghnri h spumllv not' \ioithv as In mg nl 
English origin li v is tmiudid in thi tvw Ittli i 
hy St Gilbi it, a n itivi of Simpi nigh mi in Lamoln 
shin Tin ililt ot tin nnlii w ib in iinly iliuvul 
from that oi tin < inoni Lignin ol st \ngiistnn 
St Gilbert also loiinihd an oidii ol mills liter the 
Beniilu tnu mstituti In th 11 • b m Min iji|iioiul 
and had niinumiis ioimnt> in I iiglm.l it tin till" 
of the Kef oi illation vv*n n tin y siiiiul in tin f ini li 
suppression 

G1LBOA, i lb Ini \i iionl ignite in' ‘bubbling 
fount mi,’is tin mine given in tin (lid Ti turn lit] 
to a rin ye ot lulls l>ttwuu 700 tnd 000 ii 1 1 Junli, 
ovi ihani'ing thi i tty of li/ml, m Hit i istun snli j 
of tin |il im "I IjH'IiuIoii It is miniorihlt u tin 
si mi ot the ili f< it mil ih ith ot King .Slid mil his 
thn e sons 

GILD Si i (It tin 

HILDAS, in (.11 1)1 s, 1>\ uni min mud tin 
Wisi, by othus Bidoiiiiiis i|>|n us to tins bun 
boin in tin yui 710 Hi visit) d hi mu m r >70 
mil Inland in %7 Ih dml m 770 His l)i 
Esrnhu Hntuiwnt I thn tpniuhis vv is lust punted 
at London m 1.72 >, uni bis 1 m.ui mt u upiintid 
botli ill England arid on tin loulnunt Ilu lust 
editions an Mi NO m nson s publishi d 1>\ tin 
I'nglisli Historic il Nnutv (I,ond JStS) uni Ml 
iVtm’s 111 Hu llolllllllt lll't Huh It o Jtiihlli till 
(Loml ISlh) (. is i m il. mil ivoulv vtn'ii 
Gibbon Ills justly eh si i died him in i singh s n 
time A lnonlc, m lio, in tin piotouiul ignm un i of 
hum 111 lite, Ins pit mind to cmi.isi tin olln i ol 
lnstmun strmgilv dish,mis tin st iti "1 l.iitun 
at tin 


■ in ition 'tom tin Horn lit 


time ot its 

euipiri ’ Ills olisiun ml uu igii liuiitivi mn 
be ilmded into two piiiods tin lust cvliudm., 
fiom the fust mv i ion ot l.utain by tin Korn ms to 
the nvolt ot M iMtmis it Ilu i low ot tin 4th < 
the stcond fiom tin nvolt ol Mimuims t i thi 
uiithcu s onn turn 1 In snoml put'oii m inn 
mon-tins itisl utoi v Him tin 'lll't 

GILDINt i Time item my , 1 m s i ! ildm_», 
y uytiig with tin ji vt in e "1 tin iub'tmn to In 
gilded, anil ,*he kind ot t Hi t liijiintil to In j io 
dmeil hut tluv miv all be ilnssdnd itmli i thin 
bendy niimlv lut, iiucliiiin il gilding 2d chemical 
gliding Id, i m iiistu cnldim. 

ihe first is iismI ihiilly tm gilding wood ]>la hr 
of Pans, and utlni compositions m imititiou ot 
wood catvmg It consist< Mtupiv m laying U if 

gold ujmu the suiface of tin artuli which vs tn*t 
prepared with a liytt of thin it loir com posed ot 
hot si<io and whiting then, if tin gilding is to 
be bui lushed, another liurof thn l uliite of similir 
composition, hut with mon w luting, is added 
iftor this "a lii.ltlli'f of gold si/c (see (.OU< Sl/F) 
is lnnsbed oyer, this is wetted and thofgoM'Uat 
is laid ujion it A eonsnierable a* timet of skill 
is required in pit-ktug up, cutting into the prtnier 
sire, and laying on tee pieces of gold-leaf, so that 
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there shall he as little waste as possible, and all 
the inequalities of a raised design equally covered. 
The gold leav es are first spread upon a cushion 
by blowing them from between the leaves of a 
hook, then cut into the required sizes, and lifted 
and laid on the work by means of a Up, which is 
•i sort of tomb ioi-med of bristles. When the 
j,old is thus laid on, it is forcibly blown to expel 
is nun li as possible of the moisture under it, and 
tin n further pressed and smoothed by means of a 
i mill hair brush Whin it lias reached a certain 
stats of dryncHs.it is burnished by robbing with a 
)>m tush' r of Hint oi agate Thu use of the under- 
I iv i ot w luting mil sue is to give a somewhat 
y n I<1 in r suit n i, wliuli nudtiH it possible to rub 
thi <,"1(1 h it briskly with the burnisher without 
.ibriduig it Portions of thi surface w Inch are left 
iinbm iiislu d m il< ad gold m tilled the watt 
Tin ihovi piociss is c died hnnuih oMitnf Oil 
gildm ' difhi' *oiiii «hit fuun this m the pripnra 
turn m tlu ' urine to ii'ieive the gold leaf Twoor 
time initiiu's ot thm white rurved with a little 
tm How i lav, au ajijilii d , tlu'ii two or tbice coats of 
pi uu c 1 ttini mo < ill* d </'ni mil and lmally, 
th ml gold i/i (*n (on i> si/i ), upon which the' 
gold is 1 ud vv fit u it is in ally diy oi (un// Those 
p uts w uu h nqiiiK burnishing m tii ati 1 as bctoie 
ih si ids d liijini t/ililiii'i will In ih si rihcd unclel 
) 11 VN M M 

( h nion/ i/ihhii'i M i au now usually gilded 
b\ tin pun i •» ot iltct * gilding (set Gu\ iMsyi), 
hut hi sub s thi. y arious methods ot i lu urn al gilding 
litii In i n idopti d, and mm ire still in iim 

Unhi i/i/ilinri is it is vi ry m ippmpn iti ly termed, 
is (iiiidintid bj ipplyiie' to the Miifacc to In 
gilded a thm loil of m miilgatii o r gold, and then 
hy ht it timing otl tin volitih men my, when 'the 
gold lini.uu* ullnmig In nil v to the smfaco, bat 
h lyin' i dull md din_v Inounish yellow coloui 
1 In coloui mil hi to ot gold is bioii_,lit ilj) hy 
v in(< hnni yyith i win hiush, oi burnishing with a 
hhiodstmii, or hluk lucmititi burnisher Thi 
on ilgain ot gold is lnuh by (llssidying leaf gold or 
pn i i pit di d gold in ibotit tin turns its weight ot 
uu ii tu v and tin n vv ihlnng and stiainmg it tluongh 
w ish li ith 1 1 Hit sm(au to be gilt w usually 
pit piled bv dipping it m a solution of nitrate of 
iniicuiy, m i/nid nutn liter it h is been well 
ch mid , tins coits it until a film of niucury, anil 
lusims adhesion of Uu uu d • uu.. Water gilding 
is viiv injurious to thi liuu mid women who 
woik it it mi account ot the merutiul fumes 
Modctii impiovilnents in Uu eonstrni turn of tho 
fin n ii» while tin ‘(livin'off' is conducted, havo 
(liiniriishcd this tvil considerably, and at the same 
tunc i conoiu Hid the proems by re condensing and 
saving the i v ipm iti cl mrreury, but still, with 
the list ui.mgtiiicutH the health of the water 
gildirs i ith i ted Tins pint css is only applicable 
to tm tils that rt.adtly iorm an im.il gam with me - 
nny Iron and steel, therefore, cannot be directly 
i_ddid by it It vs still n use foi buttons and 
Himu kinds ot common jewellery Thirty thousand 
buttons olio nuh in diauictii, may be gilded With 

cm oimu ot gold , 14 or 1.7 thousand is tee number 
ov c r w hu li this quantity is commonly spread. 

< j'lthnq Ini imrm rttton —For this purpose a solu¬ 
tion is nst d w Inch slowly* attoi ks the metal to ba 
midi d and at the same tim» deposits on its surfaoe 
in equivalent of gold. Elkmgton's patent solution 
is made by dissolving ^ ounce troy of fine gold, in 
24 ounces of wtro muriatic acid, heating this until 
led and yellow vapours cease to be evolved, teen 
dilutiug with 14 pinttof distilled Water, (adding to 
this 1 pound of bicarbonate of potass, and boning 
for two hours. The article to be gilded is dipped 
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into this At nearly the boCing heat, and agitated in 
it lor about a minute. Talbot’s patent solution is 
made by adding a solution of gold to a* solution of 
gallic acid in Voter, alcohol, or ether. The articles 
arc dipped as above. 

The method called Grecian guiding is a process 
intermediate between the above and water gilding 
Sal ammoniac and corrosive sublimate are dissolved 
W mtno acid, and gold is dissolved m this solution, 
which thus becomes a mixture of chloride of gold 
and nitrate of mercury with some ammonia This 
solution, on being applied to a surface of silver, 
immediately blackeuB it, but upon the application 
of heat, it is richly gilded 

Most articles that arc gilded by utber of the 
above chemical methods, or by ehetro gilding, are 
submitted to an aftoi process of colouring Tins 
consists either m acting upon the surface with 
a saline solution, and heating the article after 
wards, or m coating it with a kind of varnish 
of bee’s wax and yellow ochre, ancl then burn 
mg it off Vanous saline solutions are used, 
many of which aie carefully gu tided trade secrets 
1 oz. alum, 1 o/ of common salt, and 2 eiz 
nitre dissolved in half a pint of water is mum 
mended Also 21 parts of liitu, 10 ilum, 5 sulphate 
of iron, 5 sulphate of znu boiled togc tin i in suth 
cient water to fonu a piste when coolid with urn 
turned agitation The uticks aie mimersid m this, 
and then heated till the dt su cd i olonr is obtained 

Cold Gildui j/— For this a gilding powdel is first 
prepared by dissolving r > drains of pine gold and 1 
dram of coppu in 10 o/ of uitio mini itu and, 
tlun moistening clean limn mgs with the solution, 
md burning them to isln s Tin si aslu s t ontain 
Imply divided gold, wine h in ly bf npphe d to surbu es 
of co[iper, brass, oi silvei, by simply rubbing it ovir 
them with a piece of fork moistened with i solution 
of common salt in water 


Sword blades lancets, and oth< i steal artulis an 
glided m fancy deiuts j>\ diawiug the design with 
a camel's hair pencil moistimd m u solution of 
gold, prepared by agititmg ethir witli a solution of 
terehlonae of gold, and di< anting the light liquid 
which floats oil the top N iphtha in ly bt used in 
the same inannci for this purpose, mil is much 
cheaper 

Silks, eatms, n ory, bone, &c may c asily lie gildi d 
by immersing them in u mutral solution of 1 pail 
of tcrchloride of gold to 1 oi 5 of w.atir, and thin 
exposing them to tin action of hydrogen gas, wlmU 
Teadily combines with the (hloruic, and redufis the 
gold to the metallic state Flowtis, and otliu oin i 
mental designs, may be thus produced in gi Id by 
simply painting thr m on tin surface with a camtl’s- 
hair brush dipped in tin gold solution The irticli r 
may then he suspended in an inverted tuiubh i or 
other suitable vessel, which, if plae »*d over a bottli 
conta inin g dilute sulphuric auel and non filings m 
Sine scraps, will collect aufbcu lit of tho light gas 
to bring out m a few minutes a beautiful and 
permanent pure gold surface 

Encaustic gilding is usually applied to glass and 
porcelain. The gold is first obtained in a finely 
divided state by precipitating from the chloride 
with protosulphate of iron, or by simply heating the 
chloride. Thus powder is ground up with ^ of its 
weight of oxide of bismuth and some borax and 
gum water, and then painted on tho ware. It is 
then heated till tbe borax is vitnhed and the gold 
thereby fixed. Sometimes the gold is ground with 
turpentine, or an amalgam of gold is used. It has a 
brown dingy appearance when it leaves the lain; 
the go|d lustre is brought up by burnishing. 

GILDING METAL. The metal of which gilded 
goods are made, la required to have as nearly aa 
* *w » 


possible the colour of gold, so that when the gurfsoe* 
gilding is worn off at the more exposed parts, the 
difference of colour will not be readily apparent. 
Thu is obtained by making a kind of brass having a 
much larger proportion of copper than m common 
brass 

'The following are three receipts from among a 
variety m use 1st, 6 parts copper, 1 common brass j 
2d, 4 parts copper to 1 Bristol brass; 3d, 13 parts 
coppci, d parts brass, 12 parts tut. The last u 
much harder than No 1 or 2. 

GILEAD (in Eng ‘legion of rocks’) was a 
mount uncus district on tlio cast side of the Jordan, 
bounded on the N by tho ruw Hioroinax (the 
modirn Sheiuit al-MamihAi), which separated it 
from the rich live Is of Bashan, cm tho E bv tho 
discit table lands of Arabia, on the S by Moab 
and Ammon, und on tho W by the Jordan. In 
spite ot its name, tho vegetation is lucuriant, espe¬ 
cially ui the middle, ami round tho brook Jahbok, 
where fousts oi oak and teiclunth occur The lulls 
are not uiy high , they have broad summits almost 
like table I mils, * tossed,’ says Professor Stanley 
(.Sunn and Pal<Mine), ‘ into wild confusion of untlu- 
liting downs' (1 ttiuirutly producid gums and 
spues. It was given lij Joshua to tho tnbcSHPi 
(liul md Keul« n, because of tho multitude of their 
cattle, and as a frontier lniul was much exposed to 
invasion 

GILKI'LLAN, Gsonor, intic and essayist, was 
born at Ooinne m 181.1 Hi studied at the uni- 
viioity of Glasgow, and at the divinity hall of tho 
Sen s'.ion body, afti rw irds tin United Presbyterian 
( hurih, and in IS Id hi was Incused to preach tlio 
gospel In Mirth 18 )f> ho was ordained to the 
■School Wjnd Church, Dundee. His works are 
miineious They display a rich but reckless fancy, 
and wulo liteiaiy syiumUuos, although deficient 
pi limps in ritiminenl til tvste The principal are, 
A (hdlm/ of 1 diiuni Porhaits (1845), a second 
Unlit 11 / (18-10), The Utirdi of the Jhhle (1850), The 
Marti/ri, ID rot i, and Dm tin of tin Stotltsh Covenant 
(1852), i tlinil Utdlni/ of I do art/ Porhaitn (185-4), 
U,utoii/ o/ a Man (185(i), C/u attainit</ and Our Era 
(1817), md Mt>ha anti (hntt/it (I860) In 1853he 
commenced no edition of tho British Poets, pub* 
hslieil by Nitliol ot I'dinbuigh, which extended to 
18 Mils His contributions to periodicals liave been 
numerous 

.GILL (LewLat, gdltt, a drinking glass), a 
tueasme of npieity, (emtainmg tho fourth part 
of a pint, or tin J2il ptrt of a Gallem (<[ v) 

G1LLEN1A, a genus of plants of the natural 
emit r Ilona eta, u ul> ortle r Spa aea , pi reuruals, natives 
ot the temperate parts ot North America Tho 
roots art used in nudnmo is a milil cmetio,hand 
in small ilosi s us i tome , ami are often called 
Imuav Piirsn, somitiuKH Ameruiin Ipecacuanha, 
Indian Hippo, Ihopumt, and Bowmans Root They 
are sometimes planted m sliiubherics, on account 
of their graceful foliage liny grow to tho'Tieight 
of about two feet 

GILLE8, Hi, an old town of Fiance, in tho 
department of Gard, is situatPil near tho borders 
of the department of Bouches dn Rhono, on tho 
Canal dc Beaucaire, 12 miles south south east of 
Nimcs Its abbey church, the west front of which 
is a master-piece of Romanesque architecture, and 
is covered with the richest deooratieip, dates from 
the 11th c_, and is the most notable'building in 
thatbzMU. The neighbourhood of St G. produce* a 
strong red wy»e which is oxporteiL Fop. 5730. 

GILLIES, Johk, LLD, known aa a<classical 
historian, the son of Robert Gillies, Esq., wm born 
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at Brechin, Forfarshire, January 18, 1747. Hu 
youngest brother, Adam, waa a judge of the court 
of session in Scotland, under the title of Lord Gillies 
G was educated at the university of Glasgow, and, 
after a time, took up his residence in London, with 
the new of following literature as a profession 
He subsequently acted for several years as travel 
ling tutor to tne sons of John, second Earl of 
Hopctoun, who in 1777 sittled upon him an annuity 
for life. In 1778 he published a translation of the 
Orations of Isocrates and those of Lysias, with some 
Account of their Lives, 4to, and in 1786 appeared 
the first part of his Histoi y of Ancient Greece This 
work forms 2 vols 4to, and 4 vols 8vo It w is 
extremely popular on its first npjiearance, and is 
really far from being a discreditable performance, 
though mill'll disfigured by veibosity, anil dull 
and prolix disquisition, but it has dropjied out of 
notice nearly altogether since the ad vain u of 
Greek scholarship in the present century, ami tin 
publication of the histories of Thirl wall and 
Groto His View of the llnt/n ij Frederick 11 of 
Prussia anpuued in 1789, 8io In 1793, on the 
death of I>r Robertson, ho was appointed lustoi 10 
graphei to the king foi Scotland, with a yearly 
salaty of £200 His other works arc, a translation 
from the Greek of Anslolle's Ltlucs end Politics 
cornin')*tny his Praetnal Philosophy, mth Notts, tin 
('iilical History of his Life, unit a ruin Analysis oj 
his Speculative Winks, 2 vols , supplement to the 
Analysis of Aristotle’s Spirulatur Works (1804) , 
11 istoru of the World fiom Alexander to Augustus 2 
vols, 4to (1807 1810), Translation of Aristotle's 

Illietcr ic (182J) lit dud February 5,18JO 

GILLS Sec Rjlm luvnov, Oi« ins anh Ft o 

CESS 01 

GI'LLYFLOWEli, a popular English name for 
some of the irunftions plants most prized for tin 
beauty anil fragrance ol thin tlnwiih, is wall 
flower, stork, Ac The clove pink tlso, the wild 
origiual ot the carnation, is called Ploie Gilhfloiui 
The liann G has bun regaidid as a <nrruption of 
July flower but in Chaucer Jt appears in the form 
ffilofte, and the French gnoflfc indicates the true 
derivation from yuoflt, a clove, the sun 11 ot the 
Clove G beiug somewhat hko that of cloves 

GILO'LO, or ALMAHEK \, one of the Moluccas 
or Spice' Islands, and the chief ot a group of the 
same name, is crossed by the equator in long 
12S° E 111 its general outline it licais a vague 
resemblance to its western neighbour Celebes, from 
whic h it u separated by the Molm c i Passage, both 
of them hung as unlike in form to any other island 
as they are like to e uh other It is divided towards 
the east from New Guinea by a wide chmtiel of 
its ^svu name It contuns about 6500 square 
miles, comprising sc veral petty stati s, w hte h an e on 
noeted chiefly with the Dutch settlements m the 
East Indies imports aio mamifactuicd goods, 

opium, china waie, and iron and the exports are 
sago, cocoa nuts, spices, fiuds, pearls, gold cluat, 
horses, sluep, and horned cattle The interior is 
mouutainons, and in many parts densely wooded 

GILRAY, James, a celebrated caricaturist, born 
in London about the middle of last century He 
first became known as a successful ensnaver about 
1784, aud between 1779 and 1811 issuea as many as 
1200 caricatures, numbers of which, it is said, ‘were 
etched at onoo upon the copper without the assist¬ 
ance of diaynngs ’ They ore full of broad humour 
and keen satire, the subjects of his ridieuln^bemg 
geneiaUy the French, Napoleon, and the qjbiafhrs, 
though he often diverged to assail tk# social follies 
of lua day He died 1st June 1815. G®s drawings 
have often been published, but the best edition Is 
7J4 


that of M‘Lean (accompanied by an illustrative 
description), m 304 sheets *(Lond. 1830). More 
recently, an edition has been issued by Bohn. 

GILTHEAD (Ohrysophrys), a genus of acan- 
thopteroua fishes of the family Spondee, having a 
deep compressed body, a single dorsal fin, the 
anterior rays of which are spinous, the cheeks and 
gill covers covered with scales, the teeth of two 
kinds, six conical teeth in front of each jaw, and 
four rows of oval rounded grinding teeth in the 
uripfr jaw, three rows in the lower They feed 
chiefly on molluscs, the shells of which their teeth 
i liable them to crush to pieces The species are 
numerous, inhabitants of the warmer seas. One 
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s[H'uts, the Common G ’ aurata), is found, but 
randy, on the British c ists, it abounds m the 
Mcditen mean, uni may muJi estetmod tor the 
table It ssldom attains a length ot more than 
twelve nidus It is gun rally' found near the short, 
ui sm ill slioils, and it prisinu is sometimes 
bctiaycd to fishermen by the noise which its teeth 
maki m emailing dulls It is s ml to agitate tho 
sand with its tail, m older to gtt at the molluscs 
towelled in it Hu back is silvery gray r , shaded 
with blue tin btlly like polished stoil, the sidis 
have golib n binds, uni thut is a h ilf moon shaped 
golden spot Ixtwem tin eyt-, from which it dtnves 
tho name (1 , tho L itiu mum A nr ato (gilded), and 
tin Gruk nsmt Ch < ysophri/s (golden eyebrow) 
from the Lvtin Aurata comes the French name 
Loradt This fish was vuy generally kejit in tho 
vnanil of the ancient Romans, being much valued 
and i isily fattened Another species (C mxcrodon) 
is also found in the Multteiranean,—The name G 
is also giv eu to a British fish of a different family 
(Lahndiv), a species ot Wrasse (q v ) 

GILT TOYS This teim is known in trade 
as a di situation for small articles which are gilded, 
but is chiefly applied to the (.heap jewellery which is 
ilmost exclusively manufactuted at Birmingham 
In that town this trade is very extensive, and 
employs thousands of persons acul a considerable 
amount of maohiue power Cheap jewellery of the 
most elegant forms is made from copper, which is 
drawn through rollers for the purpose, into small 
ribbons and wires, with elegantly embossed surfaoes 
to represent the fine c hasing employed on articles 
made from the precious metals. These the gilt toy 
maker twists and solders into brooches, bracelets, 
rings, and a variety of trinkets, usually with a roused 
hezcll for lecemng a piece of polished coloured 
glass, or a cheap stone. Previous to setting the 
glass or stone, the trinkets are strung on copper 
wires and sent to the electro plater, who gives 
them a coating of gold or silver, and returns them 
to the gilt toy maker, who finishes them by burnish¬ 
ing and by setting the imitation genu. In this 
way really beautiful imitation jewellery i* produced 
at an incredibly small uoat , and betqg coated with 
the precious metals in the pure state in which they 
are deposited by the electro-plating prooess, their 
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spurious character n^not easily detected by the 
uninitiated. 

GIMBALS (Lat gmtOua, i tvrm), are two 
circular brass hoops used for suspending the oom- 

asa box on board shin, so that it may always rest 

omontally, unaffected by the ship’s motion. The 
outer hoop is attached to a box or other fixed 
object, while the inner is constructed so as to allow 
of its moving freely within the outer, to which 
it is attached by two pivots at the extremities of 
a diameter The compass box is attached to the 
inner hoop by two similar pivots at right angles 
to the former Thus, the compass moves freely 
in two directions at right angles to each other, 
and can always retain its horizontal position, how 
ever the vessel may roll or pitch, G arc often 
applied to other instruments, such as tko mountain 
barometer, &c 

GI'MBLET, a tool for boring holes m wood to 
receive nails, screws, Ac, and gtncrallj used when 
the hole is to be larger tli.m can be bored with a 
brad awl It has a conical strew point, followed 1>\ 
a groove for clearing, and is fitted ui a cross or T 
handle An improvement Ins lately bceu made by 
twisting the groov ed p irt tit the gimblet, so that it 
forms a long spiral groov e. 

GIME'NA, cm XIM ENA See Jimi .\ x 

GIMP, or GYMP, a hind of trimming foi dress, 
curtains, furniture, At midi iitlur ot bilk, wool, 
or cotton Its peculiarity is that lino wire is 
twisted into thi thin toid of which it is inadi 

GIN is a matlum ustdfm rusing weights, driving 
piles, Ac , and consists ot thrti poles, < idi fiom 1- 
to J5fee’t long, ami f> me his in di inie^ei it the low tr 
end, taptrmg to dj mein s at tin uppt r The poll s 
are united at the top, t ither by an non ring whuh 
passes through them, oi by a lope whuh is twist i d 
several times round each, and to this ‘joint’ i 
pulley is fixed Two of the poles ue ki pt it ui 
invariable distanri by meins ot an iron lod, in 
order thvt they may suppoil the windlass wlm h is 
attaehed to them, its pivots running in non clinks 
fixed to the poles YVhtu tin m u lime is to he usi d 
it is set up over the wi lght to lie raisi d , two him ks 
arranged u ( ordmg to the ,Second S\ sti m of Pulli y a 
(tj v ) nie fixed, one to the top of the poll8, tin 
other to the weight, and tin ropi, afti r pissing 
round both blocks, and ov 11 the pullt\ In fun nun 
tinned, is attaehed to the w mtllass, by the revolution 
of which the weight tan then be raised —The name 
of Gm is also given to a mm hino usc'd for raising 
coal, Ac., and also lor communicating motion to 
thrashing mills It consists of an erect axis o' drum, 
firmly fixed in sockets, to whuh aio attached 
transverse beams, varying m numlier according to 
the power required To the extremity of each beam 
a horso is yoked, and they are then driven lound 
& a circle If coal is to bo raised, the horses 
must either bo frequently unyoked, and turned in 
th« opposite way, or the machine must be made 
reversible , the latter of winch is found to bo pre 
ferable, as a saving both of time and labour This 
m ac hine is now rapidly disappearing before the 
steam-engine. 

GIN is a machine used for disentangling the fibres 
of Cotton (q v ). 

GIN, or GENEVA, an alcoholic drink, distilled 
from malt or from unmalted barley or other grain, 
and afterwards rectified and flavoured. The gm, 
wdnch forms the common spirituous drink of the 
lower cla ss e s at London and its vicinity, is flavoured 
very slightly with oil of turpentine and common 
salt; each rectifier has his own particular recipe 


for regulating the quantities to be used, but it » 
usually about 5 fluid ounces ol spirit of turpentine 
and 84 lbs. of salt mixed in 10 gallons of water j 
these are placed in the rectifying still, with 80 
gallons of proof eorn-spint, ana distilled until the 
feints begin to come over It is then used either* 
unsweetened or sweetened with sugai 

Wo derive the terms gm and geneva from the 
Dutch, who call the Hollands gm (which is their 
national spirit) otinwa, whuh they have derived from 
the French aemAvre, juniper The origin of this 
namo is, doubtless, to lie found in tbn e mployment 
of junipei berries in flavouring the spirit made from 
unmalted Riga rye in Holland, where it is an 
article of git at manufacture, chiefly at Selnedam, 
hi uce it is often called Schiedam or Hollands, as 
well as gemeva and gm So extensn o is tho manu- 
faituic of this spirit in Holland, that in Schiedam 
ulone there are 175 distdlcrlis, employing neatly 
1000 men, besielis which there art 80 mom distil 
ltnes in Gouda, anil 17 ui Amsterdam, and others 
scattered about tin couutry Notwithstanding this 
■mint tise inauufnt turn oi all oliol tho Dutch ore by 
no means an lntompcrilo people tho fact is, the 
lai g<T part by fai of the spirit made in Uolland is 
exported to otlioi eouutnes, csjiocially to North 
4mi rie i ami Northun Furope It w T as formerly 
ahv tys exported in bottles, hut casks are now much 
u m il as will Tho iluif manufactories of gui m 
England aio thorn of Missis Booth and Messrs 
Smith and N icliolson, in London, Mossra I'oatea and 
( o, at I’lyinoutb , and out or two largo distill cues 
m llriHtol 

Ft ihaps nothing ut.nl as diet by man is liable to 
griatn mul more injiiiimis ululti ration than gm 
41moHt i very gin shop koipm in Loudon has some 
\ih riupt* foi luinaaing tho pungency and giving 
a factitious strength to tlic muili diluted swcetoni'd 
spit it sold unilu this name A mm enumuratiim 
of the artiilis ubu illy employed will givi Homo idea 
ol tin extent to winch hopliistn ition is eariiod oil 
with this spirit math alum, salt of total (rat 
bonufe of polish), oils of jumptr, nissia nutuug, 
limons, Hweit fi nm 1 mil < u iw ly loimndoi seeds, 
eudamoms, mil capsu unis , mil woiso than all, 
cri isoU, wlmli is most in|urums It is Haul that 
Hulplumt at ! is cvm addnl, hut this is by no 
means piobalde 

OI "DIAL, a w< a).oil used by Asiatic armies in 
thi ikfcnn of fortiiHsis If m iy be desmbod as a 
Urge mil rudi liumki t, vvlmh ih fin d from a rest 
Tho Oluneic t mploy it to a < nnmde labia extent 

GI’NGRH is oni of the Virgin Islands -the gioup 
at thi north east bend ol Die gt md arch of tho West 
Indies 

GINGFR {Zmi/ibn), a gums of pi mis ok the 
liaturil ordir Sutmuuna oi Zivtiihrmua, having 
the inner limb of the pit ninth ilistituti of lateral 
inner lobes, mil tho fi rtile storm n predonged beyond 
the anther into an awl shaped horn The sjiectes 
are jiercnmal herbaceous jihints, with annuls terns, 
and creeping loof-stoiks (r/ironies ), tho stems pro¬ 
duce leaves in two opposite 1 rows , the flowers arc in 
compact spikes with hi acts I hey are natives of 
the East Indies The root stocks of most of the 
species are used as a condiment and m medicine. 
The most valuable and generally uscel are those of 
the Common G (Z officinale), tfciuutimus distin¬ 
guished os the Narrow-leaved G, which has been 
cultivated in the East Indie* fi orn time immemorial, 
and also cultivated in other tropical countries, 
paifticosVly the West Indies and Sierra Leone, from 
both of whiolf, as well as from the East Indies, its 
root-stocks*—the ginger of commerce—are aoonsider- 
able article of export. The root-stock is about the 

m 





GINGER-BEER—GINGERBREAD. 


thickness of a man's finger, knotty, fibrous, and fleshy 
when fresh The stems which it sends up are reed- 
like, invested with the smooth sheaths of the leaves, 
generally three or four feet high. The leaves are 
linear-lanceolate and smooth The flowers are not 
produced on the leafy stems, but on short leafless stems 
(scapes), in spikes about the bug of a man’s thumb, 
and are of a whitish colour, the lip streaked with 
purple The cultivation of O is extremely easy 



Common Ginger (Zinqihcr ojhcinalt) 
a, a flower, iklachul, b, perfect nnttur 


wherever the (lunate is suitvhle Tn India it is 
carried on to an v lev vtion of four or live thousand 
feet on the Hmml vy vs in moist sitiutmns The 
root stock is taken up w hen tin stv ms h v\ c witheri d, 
and is prepared for the mukit utlu r l»y set thing 
and scalding in boiling vvvUi —in oriki to kill it — 
and subsequent drying, oi by sinning and wish 
mg The first lmthod yields Black (1 , tin second 
Wlntc G , the blackest of Rlick G , hnwivu, being 
only of a stone coloui, and tho whitest of White G 
very far from perfectly whitv, unites blew lung by 
ohlondc of lime bo afteiwirds employed, as it not 
un frequently is, to improve its noneir no, a piocess 
not otherwise advantageous There is a consider 
able difference, however, m the oiigmal colour of 
tho loot stock in tlic G of different countries, 
which is suppose el to be owing to difference in 
the vain*tios uiltivated The uses of 0 both m 
medicum, as a stimulaut and earmuntivc, and in 
domestic economy, as a condiment, ire too will 
kwftvn to leqnire particular notice Its qualities 
depend very mu<h on a palo y * How volatile oil, 
lighter than water, called Iht of Ginger It (ontams 
also a considerable quantity of Btauli .—Gandinl 
0, or Pieseind G, consists of the voting root 
stocks preserved in sugai, and is now imported in 
considerable quantity from China, as well as from 
the East Indies and from the West Indies It 
is a dehcious sweetmeat, and is useful also as a 
stomachic —Essence of Q , much used for flavouring, 
»tn reality a tincture, pr« pored of G and alcohol— 
Syrup of ( 5 . is UBed chiefly by druggists for flavour¬ 
ing — Gtntjer Tea is a domestic remedy very useful 
m cases of flatulence, and is an infusion of G in 
boiling wafer. — Ginger beer (q v ) is a well-known 
beverage, flavoured with gipgor -Ginger Wue fa t ) 
is a cheap liqueur flavoured with gmgen^-G. was 
kuown to-the Romans, and is said bjr Pliny to have 
been brought from Arabia—Another sflecies of G is 
Zekotibet (Z. zerumbet), also called Broad-leavod 
7M 
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IG, cultivated in Java, and ofwhich the root-stock 
iv sometimes erroneously mSbed Round Zedoary 
The root-stock is much tnidfeKs* than that of common 
G, and is less pungent—The root-stock of the Cas- 
sumonajb (Z caMumunar), sometimes called Yellow 
Zedoary, has a camphor-like smell, and a bitter 
aromatic taste. It acquired a high reputation aa a 
medicine in England and throughout Europe about 
the close of the*17th c, but having been extolled 
nut merely as a stimulant and stomachic, but os 
possessing virtues which did not m reality belong to 
it, it soon sunk into oblivion — The root-stack of the 
Minna (Z mioqa) is less pungent than G, and is 
much used m Japan —Cattle sent to graze tn the 
jungles of Northern India, during the rainy season, 
are supplied with the root stocks of a species of G 
(Z Kipilatum), to jireserve their health — The root 
of A rmtolochia (q v ) Canadense is sometimes called 
Indian G or Wild G in North America, and is 
used is a substitute for ginger It has a grateful 
arom vtic odour and taste, and is stimulant, tome, 
and diaphoittic 

GINGEIt BEFlt \n effervescing drink mode 
by fciminting ginger, sugar, and some other mgre 
clients, and bottling before tho fermentation is 
completed The following recipes arc amongst the 
best known Lump simai, G lbs , crushed Jamaica 
ginger (th( uubbadu ' is lust), i> 07 , cream of 
tai t vr, 4 o/ , 10k mon - deed, and 5 gallons of boil¬ 
ing water They shm el be mixed in a vessel which 
can lit kept (overed until i ool, but require stirring 
fioui time to turn as the cooling goes on When 
lukiwuiu, add 10 oz of yeast, and keep it in a 
vvumplici to i mour.ige the fermentation, vvhifh 
soon commences, site r one day’s fermentation, 
sti uu through i flanm 1 filter, and let it stand 
to ferment again for a short time, then take off 
the sunn, and bottle Tho bottle must be tied or 
wired down Another liupe is Cream of tartar, 
,f <1/ , gingir, 1 o<. refund sugar, 1J lbs , 1 sliced 
lemon, 14 gallons boiling water, 1 07 y east, to be 
tn atcil m tin same w iv A spurious ginger beer, 
hugely lisi d, is made by putting a few drops of 
tincture of ginger md a little syrup in a bottle, 
and filling it up with aerated water from the soda- 
w atf r mm bine 

GINGERBREAD A very well known article 
of food, which has been in vogue certainly Bince 
the 14th c, when it was made and sold in Pans, 
u< ording to Mooted m las Ihstoire dee Francois 
(tom n pp 47, 48), it was then made of rye 
dough, kneaded with gmger and other smee, and 
honey oi sugai It was probably introduced to 
England by the court of Henry TV, and since 
that tunc "has played an important part in the 
pleasures of young and old at the fairs and festivals 
of the country Changes were no doubt wrought 
m its comjHisition as soon as it appeared in this 
country, and the expensive honey gave way to the 
cheaper treacle which was then m use, and the 
colour was hidden under some colouring matter 
or gilding ‘ To take the gilt off the gingerbread,' 
has become a proverb, and the booths glittering 
with their gilded array of rude devices in ginger¬ 
bread, so familiar to our boyhood, still qnuce an 
occasional appearance m the country fairs. 

Three forms of this article are to be found m most 
pastry-cooks’ shops, and one or more of them In the 
sanctum of every good housewife.. 1 Square soft 
cakes, from two to three inches in thioknsaa 2- 
Thin cakes of vanous forms, but most frequently 
round, being stamped, out with the top of a wine¬ 
glass, or other eontnvaace 3. Small buttaa-like 
cakes, called gingerbread-nuts. The tiro last should 
be baked very qmckly, crispneia being indispensable. 



GINGER-WINE—GINSENG. 


' The oenabtamta of modern gingerbread are treacle, { 
mout auger, wheafefcjouiy.oi)d butter, a bttle 
carbonate of mj^aewpaa tartano acid, or oar* 
bona to of ammonia, are*aha put in to give lightness 
by many makers. 

GINGKE-WINE, a popular and cheap liqueur, 
made by tho fermentation of sugar and water, and 
flavoured With various substance*, but chiefly with 
ginger. It is partly an article of domestic manu¬ 
facture, and is partly made on a larger scale for 
solo. It may be made by dissolving about six 
pounds of sugar m fourteen gallons of water, add 
mg four ounces of bruised ginger and the whites of 
two eggs, well beaten, mixing thoroughly , boiling 
for a quarter of an hour, slumming carefully , and 
when, the liquor has cooled, adding tho juice of 
four lemons, aud also th< ir nnds for flavouring, with 
a tea cupful of ale yeast to promote fermentation, 
letting it ferment in an open vessel for twenty-four 
hours, and then putting it into a cask of suitable 
size, closely bunged, m which it remains for a 
fortnight before it is bottled. It is, however, very 
common to increase the strength of ginger wine hy 
tho addition of spirits, the fl ivnur being also modi 
fled by the kind of spirits employed A little 
spirits added makes ginger wmc keep well, and it 
even improves in quality for many months Its 
quality depends mm h on th it of tin sug.u and of 
the ginger employed, and ilso on the cure with 
which the manufacture is conclui tul 

GI'NGHAM A cotton fibm ongnmlty mtro 
duced With its present name from India it is now 
manufactured to an nnmonsr cxti lit in Britain, and 
our mauufacturt rs sujiply, to a vi rv gicit exti it, 
the Indian markets It dillcrs fiom c ilico m tin 
emsumstance, that its colours an woven m and not 
afterwards prmtod At fust, the Indian ginghams 
consisted of cotton cloths, with two or moi< colours 
arranged as ,1 small chcckrinl pathm, now ago it 
variety of designs art found in this material, and 
in the case of umbitlla ginghams, the whole piece is 
woven with yarn of oni colour The follow mg arc 
the chief kinds of gingham known m the maikcts 
of Great Butam pi un ronunon light grounds, 
plain common dark giounds, I.ulston ginghams 
power loom scorsuckers and ehciks limitations of 
the Indian patterns), muslin ground (stri]KH and 
checks), furniture strijua and <hoiks, coloured 
diapers , crossover btnpes derm s. Hung in ms , 
jean stnpes, and umbrella ginghams 

GI'NGILIE OIL, a name often given to the 
bland fixed oil obtained by expression from tho 
seeds of ticmmum Jnilicum Sc c iir.sAMU m 

Gl'NGKO, or GINKO (Saluhvna aihantijolm), a 
large tree of the natural order Taxau<e (yew, ic), 
with straight erect trunk aud conical head, and 
leaves remarkably resembling tho leaflets of tho 
fronds of maidenhair, somewhat triangular, cloven 
and notched at tho upper extremity, shortly stalked, 
leathery, smooth, shining, yellowish green, with 
numerous minute parallel nbs, and somewhat thick¬ 
ened margins. The fruit is a sort of drupe, of which 
the fleshy part is formed by the persistent calyx, 
about an inch m diameter, the nut or cndocarp 
white, a thin shell with a farinaceous kernel resem 
bhng on almond in flavour, with a little mixture of 
austerity. Tho tree is a native of China, but has 
been long known ui Europe, and large trees are now 
to be seen in England. The wood is easy to work, 
Teoerves a fine polish, ib yellowish white, veined, and 
not resinous. In Chula and Japan, the G is grown 
chiefly for the kernel, which*js freed from austerity 
by butting and toasting. The fleshy part of the 
fruit, although resinous and astringent, is also eaten 


after being slightly roasted. The mala and female 
flowers are on different trees, but the Chinese plant 



Gingko Tree 

a, branolili t of fern ilp ti 11, h, brnnchlet of mule In c, in flower) 

<, nmk flowers, </, fem Uu flowrn#, i, fruit, /, nntlior 

never il iloso together, which grow into a monstrous 
tit <, producing both mole and female flowers 

GI'NbFNG, a root highly (.attorned iu China os 
n medicine, being univi rsally regaidod as possessing 
the most i xtraorelm try vntnos, and as a remedy for 
ilmost ill diseases, but particukuly for exhaustion 
of body or mmd it is somotimts sold foi its weight 
m gold It w is onto mtroduied into Europe, but 
soon forgotten It is thi root of a species ot Panose, 
of the natural ouler AuiIkiuh , to which the name 
P Giiinmt/ lias been given, and which is a native 
of Chine so Tiutary , having a sti ui from one foot to 
two felt high , haves on lung stalks, five fingered, 
aud almost quite smooth, and umbels on a long 
tcrmuial stalk It ih doubted by many botanists u 



Ginseng (Paruiz qumquefohum) 

this species is really distinct from P, quvnqw’Jblittm, 
a common North American plant, th© root of which 
is now an article of export from North America to 
China, and is used ns a domestic medicine in the 
states yest of the Alleghaxues, but which European 
and Amtncaq^medical practitioners generally regard 
as almost worthless. It u mumlamnous, sweetish, 
and slightly bitter and aromatic,—/’./mfiSama and 
’ W 
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P roddmtus axe fragrant aromatics, growing m the 
Molucca*, and used by the native practitioners of 
India —The fruit of the genua Panax is succulent, 
compressed, with two or three leathery one-seeded 
cells 

GIOBE'RTf, Vincenzo, a remarkable Italian 
wntpr and thinker of modern times, was born in 
1801 at Turin He was educated for the chur< It, 
obtained his degree of doctor of theology in 182 !, 
and was ordain* d to the priesthood in 1825 He 
was subsequently appointed professor of theology 
m the university of his native oily, and on tm 
a<cession of Ohailes Albert, was select*d as ohap 
lam to the court, an olluo whuh ho filled with dis 
timtion till 1833 At this period of rising polite al 
agitation, U was a* * us< *1 ot promoting the liberal 
movement, was dismiss*d from eourt, anil suit* ri*l 
an wipnsoununt ot font months Having obtain* d 
permission to retire into banishment, ho wont lust 
to Tans, and shortly iftii to Brussels, whir* he 
'spent * level) ycirs -is pm at* tutor in an academy, 
pursuing lit Inn leistiie hours his puvate studies 
A dtvout Catholic, G looked upon the pipiiey as 
the divinely ippointed agnuy foi the (hvation 
of Italy among the nations *ont(<kriti*m of 
stvt'S subpft to papal arbitration, and liuMng in 
the king ot I'l* ilnmnt a nulitiiy piotietor, w is the 
B* hi me *le\is*il by (i ioi tin unity anil i*g* neratiou 
of bis (Oiuitiy 1 n short, in til* J 'ft ii < he uho* it**l 
the Guelph. poliiy ot tin middle ngt s This* \iews 
he clibointely dcvdopul m Jus wink infilled, U 
Pnina/ii Cmilt < Mm ah dn/U Italiani (The Civil 
and Moral >Suprtum*y of tho Italians) Tts publics 
turn m Paris m 1 St-’, duung the vuthor’s exile, wis 
lulled with tho utmost mtlmsusm by Italy, with 
tho exception of * limited mil f ir sight* <1 «e* turn of 
the country Tlio libeial ami eoneihative poliiy 
adopted by Bonn on tile aeeessum ot Pius IN 
appeared the vuifievtum of G’s prulietions, and 
inn*asoil the popul uity of Ins u mu On his rttuin 
to Itily, lie was ruenul with univusd ovations 
from all class* s of the people and w vs honoured hv 
bung chosen by sovoi il towns as their n present * 
tive in pailianunf The king apjsunttd him sf mfcoi, 
he subs*queutly was elect*d piisnluit of tlio eham 
ber ot de]Hitu h, mil finally pi une minister , ow mg 
to the gre it div * I gt n* e of opinion w hich eliviel* d his 
ministiy, he laid ofhie only l*n i lew weiks, and 
was forced to icsign His sncctssoi dispatched Inin 
to Pain, on some unimportant mission, m order it 
was thought to remove him from Tiuin, and thus 
ended l! ’s politic il eaieei, as fiom thvt period he 
failed no oflu lal position, but devoted hnnstlf exilu 
sively to literal y pursuits As a politician, G tailed 
ill farsightedness, and with the course of events 
in Italy, ins influence ns a political guide in* vit vldy 
doenued, but the depth and range of thought and 
strength of conviction evinced in lus various works 
entitle him to the umsidci vtum and standing which 
as a writer Iro enjoys G’s remarkable genthness 
in private intercourse bore no trace of the energetic 
force with which Ins avritmgs propound an opinion 
Ol denounce an opponent He dud at Paris of 
apoplexy m 1833 His chief writings are entitled, 
Introduzione alio studio della Filoso/ia (Pans 1839), 
Il Primato (Pons, 1842), Il Oevuta noderno, 8 
vols. (Lausanne, 1847), Il Pinnovammlo civile degli 
Italian »(Pans, I Sol) 

(JIO'tTA, the name of four towns of the south of 
Roly Thq most important is m the province of 
Ten a di Ban, 26 miles south of the town of Ban. 
It is a thriving industrious place, surrouq^ed By a 1 
fine fertile territory Pop 14,000 b, was formerly 
famous dor the beauty of its woods, the favounte 
hunting grounds of the Emperor Frederic IL 




The second town is in the province of Calabria, 
Ultra L, situated a mile fromthe sea, and 28 miles 
north-east of Reggio It is said to be of ancient 
ongw, and has sustained several severe sieges It 
was finally all but destroyed in 1783 by an earth¬ 
quake, and now possesses only about 1000 inha¬ 
bitants —The thin) O is m the province of the 
Abruzzi, Ultra II, 34 miles south-south east of 
Aquila, and 60 from the sea, with 2409 inhabitants. 
Its temtory, although moimtajpous, is productive. 
—The fourth is a town of 3560 inhabitants, in the 
province of Terra di Lavoro, 6 miles north west of 
Lcrreto 

GIOJA, Mfichiorre, a famous Italian statis¬ 
tician, was bom at Piacenza, 20th September 1767 
lie was educated for tho priesthood, and for some 
ton* discharged the duties of tutor in a noble family, 
but thiough the liberality of his brother was 
enabled to resign this post, and to follow hi* own 
hint, which was towards social and economic science 
When the invading fames oi France descended into 
Italy, G h„d already attracted much notice by his 
political writings, and m 1707 he quitted Piacenza 
lot Milan, and was then appointed state hiatono 
pripJm, v post he w vs depnved of m 1803, m 
eons**piiin* of his work oil divorce giving gieat 
dissatisfartion lu 180b, he was appointed directoi 
of tin statistnal ilcpvrtnient, and in 1809 the 
numstot \ u*an intii d to inm the pieparation 
ot v guild statistical * >.poi t of all Italy This 
gieat labour was stil 1 in progress when a chango 
of government interrupted it G filed at Milan, 
I ami iry 2, 1829 II is i iborious li tbits and immense 
knowledge of tlie sulqe-ets lu wrote upon, enabled 
him to a* comphsh an m* reifable amount of labour, 
but he is justly blanxd for til* bitter strain of pgr 
sonil lnviitive with whuh he resented the least 
uuiavoui vblo *ritieism of 1ns works Some of his 
eliuf works aie Sul Command dt’ (Jommrstdnh e 


taro pi rai ihl ritto (Milan, 1802 2\ols in 12inuj, 
Tun in, Mile e pi null del dilorztn oma nccesmld*, 
until a hoi a man am dt oujaiuzcaila (Milan, 180.4 
in 8vo), Knot a pioipetto dille maize eemonuche, 
oma wmma totale dille idea teouche e pratiche in 
tnjni tamo d amminntrazione pnvaia e pubbhea 
(Milan, 1815 to 1819, 6 vols in 4to), Ftlasofia 
della Statntica (Milan, 182b, 2 vols in 4to), Dell 
mgiuria, dn damn, del soddnfan men to e relative 
boat di t-timo (Milan, 1802, 2 vols in 8vo) 

OIOJO 8>A, a town of Naples, m the province of 
C ilabna, is situated about 7 miles north east of 
Gerace, in a fertile anil beautiful district, and is 
suppos* d to have nsen on the rums of the ancient 
* lty of Mitra, mentioned by Plmy Its air is remark 
able for tnuity, and its inhabitants for physical 
vigour aud beauty Pop estimated at 8485. 


GIORDA'XO, Luca, an Italian painter, was bom 
of impoverished parents at Naples, about 1632, 
studied under Ribrera or Spagnoletto, and made 
rapid progress. Singularly enough, considering his 
fane imagination ami delicate touch, both his early 
puxluctions as well aa those of his more mature 
years, indicate rather a power of beautifully comet 
imitation, than any marked originality or elevation 
of genius On leaving Ribrcra’a school, G repaired 
to Rome, where he became tho scholar and fellow- 
worker of Pietro da Cortona. Subsequently, he 
went to Lombardy and Venice, to famiuanso him¬ 
self with the styles of the schools of art there. 
After some tune he proceeded to Madrid, in 1692, 
at the request of Charles IL, king of Spain, who 
desired his assistance in the embellishment of Hie 
Escorts! His pleasmg*xreedom of manner and genial 
humour rendered him a special favoonto during 
his residence at the 3jwmah court, which he only 




GIORQION J5— G IBA r jtje. 


G was remarkable, enabled bun. to produce a pro- our day the features and personality of his cherished 
digious number ef works, but undoubtedly told Dante, of Brunette Latun, Como Donati, and other 
detrunentally against their excellence. With some celebrities, and in return wo find Ins name enshrined 
blemishes they possess, however, many beauties, and with reverence in all the grand literary works of the 
are chiefly admired for their spirited animation of times, especially in those of Dante, Boccaccio, and 
character, and harmonious freedom of treatment, Potrnrca. The works of this illustrious man ore too 
they also excel in boldness and* perfection of the numerous to be recorded here, but we may mention 
foreshortening The palaces Riccardi .and Pitti some of the principal ‘The Coronation of tho 
contain some fine specimens of this artist's stylo, Vugin,’ in the okureh of Santa Croce at Florence j 
but ins best paintings are in the galleries of ‘A Last Supper,’ m tho rofietury, the famous 
Dresden and Naples, anil the Esconnl at MadniL | mosaic, executed at Romo for l'ojie Boniface Vlll, 
G died about 1704 The nw of Fa }»c*to, which I named La Nav icolla,’ and representing l’etei walk- 
distinguished him tbiougk life, referred to his ing on the waves, a wnndi rful work, which has 
father’s metssant injunction to work quickly, m order | unhappily severely suffered in the successive repauu 
that the proceeds of his labour might relieve the it has required, the frescoes of the ‘Seven Sacra- 
mdigence of the family meuts,’ painted at Naples in the church of tho 

t> . t,t, . ner r t lnuoronata, one of the most jierfoct of bis works m 
GIORGIO NH, or GTORG10 BARBAItELLI, ., 01u ^ „f preservation, and the frescoes ot Assisi, 
one of the most poetical and fisunaling of Italian ijiust^tiug the life of fit Francis, mid innumerable 
painters, was bom about, 1I7» at t astelfranco, m the other millor wolkg G died at Florence in 1330. 
Venetian terutoiy of Invisano flo studied under Jim j wa8 ln taitd in tho church of Santa Maun del 


literally lev. Is m fmdnm and In. with ot outline, I A V ' ir , 

and gorgeous d.ptli ot odour 1 ntortuuatclv foi 7‘J‘IS inhibit into, three milts east of Naples, is 
art, G died in 1 >11, at the t uh tg. ot ‘I) ILis «‘intul non the h, ashore in a fertile plain Ito 
woiks aie of course limit.d m number, but tiny ™igkhomhood is.well <ultivated, ami embellished 
are among the most rai. uni . xquiMto examples | " ith b. uitiful nl as Its origin is supposed to be 
of the Vcu. tian school Smpturd sums, highly '"V an.lent, mil its name is attubuted to tho 
original in Idea and tit itrnu.t, poit.aits, and u ft w j EmiK.ro. 1 heodosms, whoso name w carved on a 
Bwotit idyllic Rociiw rf jU 4 ntuiQ ]u.stoial concerts 1 small riiu« nt column dist o\ oi-otl in tho vicinity of 
and sylvan enjoyments form the subj.cts of tin so the town 

piitiucs, whnh ill glow with tin hn< iru iginati.in,' GIOVEN A'ZZO, a thriving little town in tile 
the rich colounng, md thi < m igy oi ton. h, that art south of Italy, prevail, i of T. rra l)i Ban, is situated 
G’s distinctive attnluitis Th. Lombard g illcnes 1 on the shore of the Adriatic, 14 miles west-north, 
and tho Louvu possess th. host authinti. ated w. at of thi town of Ban It is considered tho 
originals of G , whose imitators wu. numerous ! Natiolum oi th. Romans, and possesses some 

eio'wr/i as. i. to./ iovro lioPTiAvli 1 _ 1 remains of its anci.nt walls In tho lltli c it 

GIOTTO, <>. AMBWK.IOirO 1! OIJMLNE, a , )(>1 d t0 tha 0rM ks, nnd eventually passed into 

great painter, in lute, t, and sculptor, born “ H81()u of tlu G.m/iga family There is 

was the son of a poor shepli. rd ami pissed :l«o , ^ tXL(llultly ()rfilU ns.d asylum for the poor, 
earliest j cars of Ins lift in wut< lung flock n hw, OUJO uiid with . xt< nsiv e juvemh re formatones O 
native Tuscan vail, v ot \ tamgmuio lint lie first ( , J )tJ | vineyards and n.h plantations of 
essayed to r. produce on a ir >gm, nt of . ito the , h almond; an.l oth. r fmit br anng trees Pop 
forma of uatuie aunonmhng turn, anil to the subtle ’ , f - l0n 
mflunnets ot tli.M eaily associations umy Im ascribtd J 1 1 ,, 

much of the <1. votion which G s p/itectcd works j Gil HIT H !■><< (ivisns 

evince towards nature iu her purest in. I most, GIRA'FFE, or (JAMLLOPAR.D (Camelopardalis 
winning aspects One oi this, simple d. signs, repre- 1 Giraffa), the tallest of quadrujicds, lankcd by some 
•eating a sheep, having fallen nn.hr th. uotiri of naturalists among dc. r (Cmndai), but more pro- 
Cimabue, the latter liecanu interested in G, andjp.rly rogud.d as constituting ft distinct family 
having obtained the consent of the youth’s father, of ruminants, which contains, however, only one 
received him into his studio G’s intuitive pcrcep ! species It is a native of Africa, front Nubia to 
tion of the true in art speedily emancipated him 1 tin; Cape of Good Hop, extensively diffused, but 
from the conventionalities, although it is true that I appan ntly nowhere abundant It occurs generally 
Cimabne himself had previously token st.ps m this m small h.rds of from iivo to forty It leeds 
direction In G’s paintings, however, we firpt on the leaves and am ill branches of tree's Its 
•markedly observe instead of the flat elongated forms genual aspect is re markable frora^tlio height of 
and lifeless features of the Byzantine tyjies, figures tho foreparts and gnat elongation of tho neck, 
imbued with tho varied action and expression of the head being sometimes 18 feet from tbjyp’ound. 
nature, and exhibiting l>esieles an ideal elevation Tho numlier of vertebre m tho neck, however, is 
and grapdeur of charaot. r Ho first also practised not greater than in other ejuadrapeds, and it has 
the art of grouping with due regard to the Beuti no extraordinary flexibility, although its form and 
most and action of the composition, and gave ’ movements are very gracful The body is short, 
smpbcity and grace to the draping outbne, in i and the bae k slopes from the shoulder to Hie 
short, he effected a profound reformation in the tail, but the greater height jjf the foreparts is 

ftwrirnf Itu llAd in < I 


short, ho effected a profound relorraation in the tail, but the greater height of tho forepart* in 
style of art, which from Jus era assumed its rightful j not owing as has bet n often afletfHl, to the greater 
alliance with tho beautiful m nature G waa also length of the fort legs, which are not really longer 
an eminent architect, and was employed in the than the hind legs, but to processes of the vertebra), 
execution of the dome of Florence, while from bis which form a basis for the muscular sipport of the 
designs the (« v j W as built. The beloved neck and head The articulation of the skull to urn 

friend of Dante, and of oS the great souls of hu neck is such* that the head can be easily thrown 
age, he Himself presented a rare union of genius, back until*it is in the same line with the %eck t thus 
knowledge, and wit, e™»k.tw>d with tike utmost giving the animal additional power of xeaekmg ito 

, 7ft* 
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appropriate food. The skull has empty cavities, 
which give lightness to the head, along with sufficient 
i xtent of surface for the insertion of the ligament 
which supports it. The legs are long and slender, 
the feet hat t cloven hoofs, hut are destitute of tlie 



(•'unfit 


small latoittl tots or Kpunous hoofs, \th’< h ocrui m 
the ntlioi t lovt n tootid ruinitinits 'I hi hi,id m 
Jong, tin u])pu Up mini, jiroji ttnig for lx yoiul Oil 
nostrils, niwl on lowed with i ousulir ihh must ill ir 
power Tin tongue is itimukibl> < tpibh of rlon 
gallon, mill is m oigan ot tom h mil ot j»r* hi union, 
liki thi trunk of an th pliant , it < m 1 h tluust { u 
nutol the mouth mnl tinplovtd to grasp indtiiki up 
cvi tiHiy small ohjt i ts , it is s ml tiiat its tip i m In 
ho tuperi d as to enti r the iuu, of i 111 > sin ill hi v 
The list fulness of hui h an 011:111 loi drawing in 
havts and brainhh ts to 11n mouth is i.Iimous 'I In 
(l ailroitly piths oil flu h mis of n 1, ias uni otlu 1 
thorny jdmts, without t ikni_' tin thorns into u 
mouth 3hi dentition of tin (■ agu 1 s with th it 01 
antelopes, nh< ♦ p goats, Uni mm tin li/ijn 1 | iw of 
the male is ch statute of the 1 lnim tilth whnh m 

J iresent in the mill of most hinds of d, 1 tin 
lend ih fuiiiisln d with two 10111 irhahh piotulni un 1 s 
between the 1 irs, gener ill\ ihsuihul ,is hoins, lmt 
\eiy difleient iiom the horns of otlu 1 mini tU, and 
eatn consisting of a bunt unittd to the skull lij an 
obvious suturi, pumamiit, mnnil with shm mil 
hair, and teimniated by long bind bnsiks Tin re 
is also a i>rojtetion 011 tin fun he id Tin tars tit 
llioderatelv lone , the t id is lout,, and tennmatis in 
a tuft of long hair that in til> it ulnsthe tmund 
There is a callosity on tin bnnst Tin m th Ins 1 
very short mane The hnu is short and smooth 
the colour is a redtbsh white, ninthsil by numi ious 
dark rusty spots The n o of the I > is \ 1 iy i irpt 
and lustrous* and so pi vied th it the mini il 1 111 
look all around without turning its In ail, so that m 
a Wildctntc it is not cnsulv appio u In il Its nostril-, 
have a muscle by which they t in bo tlostd , a pm 
viSibil, as Owen supposes, for c\t lading particles of 
sand It w an mofftmsive animal, anil generalH 
seeks safety, if possible, in flight, although it is 
capable of tnnkmg a stout resistance, and is said to 
beat off the lion. It lights by kicking with its hind¬ 
legs, discharging a storm ot kicks with extraordinary 
rapidity It is not easily overtaken e\ m hv a fleet 
horse, and has greatly the advantage of a horse on 
uneven and broken ground. Its pace is described 
as an amble, the legs of the same side movyjg atvhe 
same time Thu (jt was known to the ancients, and 
was exhibited in Raman spectacles. Representations 
of it appear among Egyptian antiquities. It has 


been supposed to be the gamer ot the Jews, trans¬ 
lated chamois in the English 0 Bible (Deut xiv. Si) 

In the yeas- 1836, giraffes were added to the 
collection in the Zoological Gardens of London; and 
interesting opportunities of studying their habita 
hav 0 since been enjoyed. They aro fed chiefly on 
hay placed in high racks, greatly enjoy carrots and 
muons, and a lump of sugar is a favourite delicacy 
They have bred in England Tho flesh of the G W 
taul to be pleasant, and its marrow is a favourite 
African delicacy 

GIKALDUK CAMBRE'NSIS, tho htcrsiy 
11 unc of Geiidd tie Bam Ho was fourth son of 
\\ llham do Bam, a Noman noblo who had settled 
in Pcmbrokesluie, and nllitd himself by marriage 
t > thi f.vnulj llliys ,ij> Theodor, pnnee of South 
Walts G was Loin about 114 t», and educated by 
hw untie I»i\id, who was Bishop of 8 t David's, 
lb tnti ml flic unntrsity of Pans m lift 20 th year, 
mil alti 1 tin it itun of ninth httrnry distinction 
he ntunud to bnghiml tnttitd into holy orders 
m 1172 , ind w is soon atteiii nils ippomtcd Arth 
dt at mi of St Tin ids Ho was fmm the first a 
/t ilous t hintlim 111 -tit minus in tin tnfortunent of 
disiipluit, mil tsptmlly ol tlineal itbbotj, and 
w is flu cLit f ngrait in tin tskiblislwunt of tho 
]i lyim nt of titles within the pi uu ipditv On tho 
ib utli ol bis mult, tin th ipt< 1 of >Sl David s tlected 
him bishop, but ns t 1 chtfiouwas in vie with 
mil tin ro\ il lift list TUioumul it The king, 
Htuiy 11 , dim tid noi t'ution, anil on the 
t luiptt 1 s jii isisting in (In 11 dioiti of G , thi ltlilg 
11 tusi d fo 1 onfnm (In -ilulnm uni moth* r lilt-bop, 
Pitt 1 ih Ltii iv 1, q pointed G withdrew foi a 
turn to his old 1, mb mi hi flu umvirMtj of Pans, ] 
and on his iitmu lit wu nijiurul, hj the Arth 
bishop of Gantt 1 Inn \ to t thi tin administration of 
tin tlunist ot s( D iv ill's, wliifli had utteily faded 
in thi h unis of Ih Lui. lit btId it for foui yt.ire, 
win 11 hi me tppomli d 1 idv d t hip] 1111, mil altci 
wtuls piittptoi t" I’lmu John hi ittmnpamtd 
jthitpiuiti m US") m htvjHthtum to Inland, 

1 win it hi t< 11 until atti r lulin 1 ttum, lit onltr to 
< oinph ti tin w 1 11 know it di st up' itt n t uiiut ot that 
Miiiufri ninth although un i i/iitblt ,m 1 whole, 
h t* ni m mi ol ifs di tails tolled forth iiiuth angry 
triliewu (nun Irish siholare tnel antupimts On 
Ins iitnrn in llhT, he nail thiswork puhluly in the 
mm 11 sitv ol Oxtord, giving a full diy to each of 
tin Hint illusions of w lin h it conscstH A tour of 

ilis which in 111.uk IJISS) m the company of 
Baldwin, Art hbishop of (\mteibury, led to a similar 
descriptive wmh, thi //innuriinn UitnihfUK In the 
following yeat he iteompmicil the king to France, 
while he re-m.uiud till tilt king's eleath His Liter 
vtars, attii Ins return, wen full of disappointment. 
On the* me of M David's .igim lieoomnig vacant, lie 
w us igj.111 un.iinniously elected by the diapters , 
hut tin Are h lush op of Cantei bury liavmg interposed, 
l, notwithst liuluig an appeal to Ronns in prose¬ 
cuting which he mado thiee different jotmuya in 
the eouist of five years of the contest, failed to 
obtain a tonfirmation of the nomination He soon 
r.ttt rw.usLs rtsignetl lus archdeaconry, anil devoted 
tin remaining seventeen years ot his life bo study 
OncL igam the see ot St Davids became vacant, 
but although it was offered to G on certain, condi¬ 
tions, he declined to accept it, and died at Si 
Band's m the 74 th year of lus age The reason 
why G ’h appointment to the bishopric was so much 
opposed is not dearly known, but the king, it is 
said, had readved that no native of Wales should 
obtain the dignity G s writings, although dis¬ 
figured by credulity, bntl m the personal narra¬ 
tives with which they abound, by excessive vanity, 
are of great valae as materials for the history, and 
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for the social condition of tbq age and the countries 
wldeh he dcemnbes *But they moat be read with 
modi caution, and with a careful critical consider¬ 
ation of the sources of the information which they 
embody Several of hia works are still preserved in 
msnuscttpt in the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
the Lambeth, and Corpus Ohnsti College Libraries. 
His printed works aro the Itmerarmn i Cambria, 
Topogruphtat Hibermee, Er fm/piatio Ihbeoiut, 
Descnpt io Cambnp, and several smaller pieces, 
which are printed m tlio second volumo of 
Wharton’s Angha Sacra. Barry’s work on Ireland 
called out several rejoinders, tho most valuable of 
which is that of John Lynch (under the pseutlony in 
of Oratiam* Luciui,), ontitlcd Camhrmus Errrtms , 
a less valuable work is that of Stephen White 
recently published, from tin origin il manuscripts, 
Sir James Ware baa freely criticised Bariy in the 
A dlv/utlirts of Ireland 

GIRARDIN, KmiI r i>f, a 1 itndi journalist and 
politician, the illegitimate son of the mv ahstguiti il 
Alexandre de Uuarthn and Madame Dujmy \\ n- 
liorn in hwit/ulaiiil m ISO-’, edm ikd in 1’ms, 
and in 1823 was appointed genual secretary of the 
royal museums titt r tin July revolution, (> 
established tin. Journal <h i I'/iniuri.vinn * nti/n,, foi 
which he btturtd 120 000 subm rein u, in JS It?, tin 
Muilii dm Familhe mil in 19(4 tin Almmiiu/i <!< 
Frame He also publish'd in Atlas dr I'ram< md 
.in Alla* liinm*! Tin vvholi oi tin si puhlu atinns 
Were set forth is imimting fiom v 'south _\ a tamale 
front l {nntiii t/iafttjH ml /in tin/l , mil u i) i not with 
out a consultribli inlhniitt on tin pinguid ot 
public lnstlnotion in 1 "imi Ju 1 si(, ht found'd 
the Prisn aw an oi_m ot political i oust i\itism ! 
Mid soon found lnniKi U titiiighd m v mb nt i nulii 
versus (lilt ot tin liiilortimitt re-ults of tin '< 
w is lus duel with Armiuid Cuitl, tdifor of tin 
Kattomd, ill wile Ii tin littil fill J i hi i tli h 1 1 lot 
onward io tlu J,t volution ot ISIS In »n mlintly 
oitupied vvitli politics both in 1 jouinabst mil 
deputy and fiom bung i dtbndir ot Guizot nnl 
modi rats libel alism, In b.t.unt a tit i nli d iepulih> in j 

<* was tin t list to jnojiosi Louis .Vi ipolttui i- i j 
t nnthdate toi (hi I'ltsiilonfship but only hurt uuks | 
after tht txmm,>!i of the bitter, In opposed him with ! 
the greatest \irukntt - tin n nmu gt m tally s_,i%< n, 
being th it tin Vusidi nt bad slu wn lumst It unwill 
mg to agree to tin jiolitit il stlnnii hubrnitti d to 
bun by Ins advoi iti (< now thuw hiins. It into 
the arms of tho hoiiilmt- In IH'>(», lit sold ho, 
share of the Pus -, bung itntble to submit to tilt 
reatnctnms on journalism (1 is regarded as one 
of the ablest thom/h at the samt tune, one of tin 
most turncoat s mnabsts in branee. Hi is viry 
fi'rtilc and original in tics jKihtnal ideas, wliuh In 
lias givtri to thf world m a host of bioeluuis 
Mabato ijv (ui.UTirs, wife of tin preceding, whose 
maiden name w as Delphme Gay (born -Gth ,/amiary 
* 1804, ibed 20th June IS Vi), enjoyed during hu lift 
tunc a brilliant reputation as a poetess novelist 
and plav writer Hu best known work is her 
htUrt* Parmennes, wbu h apjs arul in her husband s 
periodical Lei Frew, under the pat ndoiiym of la, 
Vicointc dc Launay 

GIRARDIN, br Makc, au tmiuuit French 
journalist and professor, Ixiro at Fans in 1801 lft 
studied at the College Napoleon and the College Henn 
IV with bnlbant success, and in 1827 obtained 
a professorship in the Oolltge Louis lc Grand Dur¬ 
ing a visit to Germany ui 1830, he formed a close 
intimacy with Gana and Hegel, and on his return 
to Fans, was appointed to succeed Guizot as pro¬ 
fessor of history u tho Faculty of Letters, and was 
named roaster of requests to the Council of State, 


In 1834 ha was called to the choir of poetry at the 
Sorbomic, About the some tune be was elected a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, and acquired 
a considerable reputation by but report upon tho 
organisation of secondary instruction presented in 
1837 In 1844 ho was received into tho Academic. 

G took no spoual part in the Revolution of 1848, 
and still continues bis functions as professor hi 
tlie Sot bonne llis influence and popularity as a 
lectnroi aie very great. Clearness, good sense, 
moderation, vivacity, and bnmour are his leading 
chaiactoristicx. Booties his numerous contributions 
to the 1)'hat.* wlmli hr lias partly edited sums 
1827 and to the Feme dm lhujc Maudes, he has 
nublihlutl stieral huge winks, among wluiJi may 
fie mentioned A otters Politujurs el Lit tfan ire* ear 
rAllimiigm (1831), Court at Lutrrutuir Jhama- 
tii/iii (4 \ol» 1841), ton ih I, illfrnlute ct de 
Monde (2 vols 1844), and Tableau di la LtUfaahtre 
an 10 th 8 urh, slum d'I hi dm xur la LiMraltire du 
Mail' it Aiji et dr Ui lit naiMtinee (1902) 

GFRASOL, n jirtritnii stone, exhibiting m sLung 
lights iv in i nil u and bumtiful reflection of bright, 
led or yi How light, which seems to eoino fiom tlio 
mb inn of the stem Fiom this it derives its name 

(ltd ‘huu turning') There mo diJlcrent kinds of 
<« , v iiiiiusly' ii It ned by mineralogists to quarts and 
njiil, Hpitiix \v lire li howi vet, are very nt ally allied 
Oin kunl is alien known ns Fin Il/ial, which is 
found only it /no vpan, in Mt \uo, and in the Faroe 
Islands Tht Mt xniui sjh t nntns aie of a riel* topaz 
yillnw toloiii, and Hie rtlbctum is very bright 
Vunllitr kind is tin tjiiurtz Jhmnttr of Hally, so 
f illtd litem t of iti tlnirte teristic resinous friveturo 
It is fiiuml of v irious tolouis sonutiuies of n bno 
yillnw or inn mid gieiti, more generally bluish 
white For a sjiti imt n of catraordinnrv brilliancy, 
not an inch vnil a h dt m tbaineti i, il(HK> has bc'«u 
K film d '1 ho mt it ids lit Id tins stono m Jugh esti 
nntion r Jlit y t dhd il Aitma (Gi aster, a star) 
liny old tintd it both fiom Caiauianta and from 
I mh v Tin < vrain mi.m stoma wire jm furred 
'I hi bruditint in it priNinl brought hom Brazil, 
lint inn sjmi limns an tlso brought from iSdieria, 
Juntdion aiivkoIh nit nmde of glass, 111 which ft 
Jitlli oxide ol tm is wnvd — 1 Tin nauio (l is some¬ 
times given to a kind ol eipphirx 1 , ilso called 
1 A eh i in snpjilure i xhibitmg a similar rt lbs turn of 
' light, .and some toms to Sunslom, an avantumve 
' It Isjiar 

< (ftl)I It, a in un la tm until to support joistmg 
w ills, art Ins, A i fiinli rs may bf of wood or iron, 
and are now vtry nmimouly mule of east iron 
They irt jmuh umd in mvpjiorting the upper wills 
of houst s, a hilt tlu lown pert is i nt away to allow 
ot rtamngtimnt M twnb n girdtis aie Bonn times 
strengt.ln ntd with iron tru‘,ts, and are tht netalkd 
1 trussed girdtic Some turn s a lit am is cut in two, 
and an iron jdd< instiled Is tween the piece ii, and 
the whob bolted togethu 'J Jus kind ol girder is 
railed a h indw u h be am (,ndi i s me much used m 
radw.av works, in whnli eisi they am gSKerally of 
wi ought it on Tht Mt uni and Britannia Bridges 
are simply very Inigo box id girders The- lattice 
girth r is anothei form in whnh tht, sides are made 
smut what like wooden lattice work. See Stkenotii 
oi Mari w ai-s. 

<JUtDLE OF VKNUS (Centum Fmisri*), a vmry 
remark ibie aiuiral, one of the Acaletphm (q v), mha- 
biung the Mtditerranean, gelatinous, of a ribbon- 
hkc sbajie, sometimes live or six test m apparent 

Qgth by about two incbey in breadth, altkongh*' 
umsit* reel yith reference to the structure of the 
annual, tho apparent length is really it* breadth, 
and the apparent breadth its length, THfe mouth is 
' TO 
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situated in the middle of the inferior edge, sad the 
etoaui h w imbedded m the gelatinous substance. 
The edges are fringed with cilia, by the movements 



Oinllo of Vi nut) (Cent unt Veneris) 


of which the creaturi bowis to Ik propelled m the 
water Tt exhibits Jovily nidosunt lolours by day, 
and brilliant phosphorcsti wo by night Its sub 
stance is so delicate, that a perfect specimen can 
witli difliculty be olitamod 
GJ'RGIOIl, the third lirgest town of Egypt, is 
situated on tin lift bank of the A ill, m lnt -’0 "O' 
N , and long tl” r )S' II It ms hut tint the dis 
contented Maim bikes rallied agunst Moharimnd 
All It contains light handsome inosipns, a laipe 
ha/air, and a cotton moniitiu torv 7 In population 
is about 10,000, of w bom 800 ari Christians, and it 
has a tom cut of Catholic mission ini s—Clot Iky, 
Apn f it Ofnfitilt em l I’mipU , j p till 
GIROK'NTI See Ai.kiofn nr.M 
GIRT,, in Iliialdiy is the term used to signify 
thti young of tin roe m its hiiouil yi u 

CrilNAll, v sin ml mountun in Indii of 
most rennrkable uqmt, stands m tin pnmmli 
of Kat tv Mar, w li n U (oims put ol tbi mint stiti 
of Giuerat in 1st 21’ 10' N , uni long 70"* -U' E 
AIkjvo the ninss ot lnxumnt lulls aid i illi \ s wlinli 
surround its base, uses i bite and bl u k ioi k of 
grnmto to the bright ol about 1000 bit ilnm tin 
sea The) summit, is brokt n into innous pi iks it 
northern anil Boutinm subs bung neiilv peip. u 
duular An immense bon Mot, which sums to In 
point d oil Dili of tin so IMK d l)inn a les, is c died tin 
Bonn Jhap, or Leap of Death, from its bung usid 
by devotus foi the purpose of sell destruction 

GIRONDE ft in iritime dt partmrnt m the south 
west of Fronte, is formul out of purl of the old 
provmoc ot Guienne, ind is bounded on thi W by 
the Bay of Biseav, on the N by the departuiint 
of Oliiruite luf6iume, on the II by those of 
Dordogne) anti Lot it Garonni, mul on the S by 
that of Lftliilos It has an iieui ot 4172 sipiarr tnde s, 
anil a population of (>40,757 It is watt ml mainly 
by Garonne anti the 1 lord arms and by the 
Gironde, winch is formed l)\ the union of tbi so 
two rivers The surface) of the land is in gennid 
flat, but m ijte cist there are some hills The 
climate is temperate, and except m the Landes 
or sandfetrie ts, which, howovei oicupy nearly all 
the western half of the department, is healthy 
In the east and north east the sod is e hieilj 
calcareous. Wine, including the finest clarets, is 
the great product of the department The prin¬ 
cipal growths arc those of Latitte, Latoiir, Chkteau- 
Margaux, Haut Bnon, Sauterne, Barsac, and the 
Vins do Grove, and the quantity produced annually 
averages 44,000,000 gallons Gram, vegetables, 
fruit, and tyemp are also produced largely. On 
the west coast, on the downs or sand-hills, there 
ore or tensive plantations of pine, from whjph tuf- 
pentino, pitch, and charcoal are obtained. The 
shepherds of the Landes traverse the sands on high 
stilts, and travel with them also to markets and i 
783 


fairs. Among the manufactures, salt, calico, muahm 
chemical products, pottery, proper, vinegar, and 
brandy, are the chief. Bordeaux is the capital. 

GIRONDISTS (Fr Oirondms), the name given 
dining the Frenoh Revolution to the moderate 
republican party When the Legislative Assembly 
met in October 1791, the Gironde department chose 
for its representatives the advocates Vergmaud, 
Guadet, Gensonne.'Grangeneuve, and a young mer¬ 
chant named Ducos, all of whom soon acquired 
great influence by their rhetorical talents ana poll* 
tu al principles, which were derived from a rather 
ha/v notion of Grecian republicanism. They were 
iimul by Brissot’s party and the adherents of 
inland, rk well as by several leaders of the Centre, 

I such as Oomlmi.it, Faui bet, LasouiVe, Isnard, and 
1 lb mi La limin', and for some time had a par 
liamout iry majority They fust directed their 

I i Hurts against tin reactionary policy of the court, 

, ,uid the king saw kitnst If (ompelled to select the 
i more modi r.di of the pirti, Roland, Dumounez, 

■ ( I.u itre, and Seiviu, to hi ministers Ultimately, 

! how cm r. In disnussi (1 them, a measure which led 

to the insinuation of tin 2(Mh Jiiut 1792 The 

II in roni hments of tie populate, anil the use of 
tin Ja'olnn Jiaihrs, i ouqiclltil the G to assume a 
count nnti\< ittitudi , but though tbi u eloquence 
still pruailiil in the A.MJiibly, thin jmpulaiity 
and pomr out ol doo vvuc wholly gone, anil 
liny win ijuiti un ib o pro cut sti< h hideous 
uimes is tin Siptunhii massuies 'lht principal 
things wliuh thev atUmjthd to do after this—for 
tin y nevn sihci i deil m n umiplislung anything— 
wui topioiun tin incstun ut of tin leaders of the 
St Dli mbi r mass lilt-, D niton, Ac , to overawo the 
mob of I'ms b\ t guard sdictiil from all tljp 
dipiitimnts ot Fiinu , to sixi the kings life by 
tin ibsuulist it ill possible means, i v /, by first 

'anting bis ib ith mil thin hv xutinrbiig to appeal 
to tin nation , ind, tin illy, to imp aeh Mai at, who, 
in turn induced tin \ iruuis su turns of l'aus to 
ilinmul thur i xpulsiou liom the assembly and 
, tin ii uiistmint This <h m md, inckid up an it 
w is by 17R puns of aitillirv undtr the disposal 
of ITi nuot (q i ), h ulci ol the satis culottes, could 
not Ik nsisted, thirty' of thi G were arrested 
on a motion of ('outlion, but the majority had 
i si ipi il to the pnn mu s In the departments of Eure 
Cthados, ami all through Brittany, the peoplo rose 
in then dcfcnii, .and uudir the command of General 
Wimpfin, formed the so called ‘federalist’ army, 
whu h was to risuie the republic from the hands of 
tin I’ansian populne Movements for the cause of 
(lit. G took plan’ likewise at Lyon, Marseille, and 
Boult inv The progress of the insurrection was, 
howciii, stopped by the activity of the Conven¬ 
tion On the 20th July, the rivolutionary army 
took possession of Caen, the chief station of tire 
insurgents, w hereupon the deputies of the Conven- 
‘ turn, at the head of the sans-culottes, forced their 1 
way into the other towns, and commenced a fearful 
ri tubution 

On the 1st October 1793, the prisoners were 
accused before the Convention by Amar, as the 
mouthpiece of the Committee of Public Safety, of 
conspiring against the republic with Louis XVL, 
the royalists, the Duke of Orleans, Lafayette, and 
l’itt, and it was decreed that they should be brought 
before the Rex olutaonary Tribunal On the 24th, 
theur trial commenced. The accusers were such men 
as Chabot, Hubert, and Fabre d’Eglantine. The 
G , however, defended themselves so effectually, that 
the Convention on the jSOth was obliged to come 
forward and decree the closing of the investigation. 
That very night, Brwsot, Vergmaud, Qeasonng, 
Ducos, Fonfrtde, Lacase, Lasonrce, VaLsz % Sillery, 
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Fauchet, Dnperret, Cana, Lehardy, DuohAtel, Gar- 
dien, Boileau, Beanvfis, VigSe, Duprat, Mam visile, 
and Anti bool, were sentenced to death, and, with 
the exception of Volost, who stabbed himself on 
hearing his sentence pronounced, all perished by the 
guillotine. *On their way to the Place de Grfeve, m 
the true spirit of French republicanism, they sang 
the Marmlkuxe. Constard, Manuel, Cussy, Noel, 
Kersamt, Rabaut St Etienne, Bortianl, and Mazuyer, 
were bkewue afterwards guillotined Biroteau, 
Grangeneuve,Guadet,Salic* andBarbaroux ascended 
the scaffold at Bordeaux, Lidon aiul Cham bon, 
at Bnves, Valady, at Pfrigucux, Rechferenu, at 
Rochelle. Rebecqiu drowned lumself at Marseille, 
Pdfciou and Bitzot stabbe-d tbomseKes, and Ion 
dorcet poisoned himself Sixteen months later, after 
the fall of the Terrorists, tbo outlawed mi rollers, 
including the G Lanjumais, Defermon, Pontf 
coolant, Lou vet, Isuarel, and La Riufcre, again 
appeared in the Convention A lather flattering 
picture of the party has been drawn by Lam u tiro, 
m his Hwtoirc ties Ihiondma (8 vols , Paris, 1847) 
GIRONNE, GYRONNE, OYRONNY (Latin, 
qi/nut, a circli), temiB usid in Hrioldiy to nidi 
cate that the Field (q \ ) is divided into bix, right, 
nr more triangular portions, of diffluent tint tines, 
the points of the tn ingles all meeting in the tentu 
of th< shit 1(1 Jvisls t (i 2b) objtctH to this is 
a vulgar mode of Llaroning, and, m s[>c ikmg of 
the 'paternal ensign of tin inucut muiihiu ot 
Campbell,’ lie says (p '!!) tint it is ‘ < ompns< d 
of the four prmeipil paitition lints pirti tempi, 
trnuncht, tunic, vvlm h divide the In Id into ti„ht 
pnmal segments, orilmnrilv bli/omd with ns 
prony of right, or, ind siblr’ Thi tri nigh in 
dexter chief has Iks n t ailed a Giron or G j i on 

GI'RVAN, a ReijKirt town and burgh of b irony, 
on the vest coast of Scot] md, is bi autifullj situ e-tod 
at the mouth of thr nvtr Girvan in the r mints of 
Ayr, and about 21 miles smith west of tin town oi 
that name It is now the terminus of the Glasgow 
and South Western Railway, md owns ronsnltr 
able tonnage in slapping Hie harbour his httn 
much improved of late, and a <on 1 ul<rahh tiuelo 
especially in the shipment of roil, is cirind on 
betwixt G and Belfast, from winch it is distant 
about Cfi lrnhs The valley of the Girvan is <mi 
of the most Is an t if id and best cultivatrd districts 
Ml the south west of 4yrshir<\ mid abounds with 
coal, lime, and ironstone The land is of the 
richest description Thr town is situuttd opposite 1 
the celebrated ‘Ailsa Craig,’ and lias liecn imnh 
frequented of latr m the summir srason by paitirs 
in quest of sea bathing, for which tbo coast is 
admirably adapted Pop (1861) 7047 
GISORS, a town of France, m the rlrpartment 
of Eure, situated on the river Epte, 33 rules 
north east of Evreuv, and on the high-road from 
Paris to Rouen Pop 3245 Hero a battle took 

§ kce, 10th October 1198, between the French and 
luglish, m which tho former were completely 
defeated. Richard I, who commanded the English, 
gave, as the ‘parole,’ or watchword of tho day, 
i?ie* et mom Droit (God and my Right), and cvei 
since, the expression has been the motto to the 
royal arms of England. 

GIHLI'NI, Gionoto, a learned historian and 
antiquary, was born at Milan in 1714 He studied 
law at the university of Padua, aud received 
the degree of Doctor at an early age G devoted 
bis decided antiquarian genius to researches into 
the monuments and remains of his native land, 
and after twenty year# of patient labour, he 
published a valuable historical work, entitled 
Memovt concerning ike Government of Milan, with 


DetcrtpUon of thi (My and MiUmeto Territory from 
the Early Agee These Memoirs, in 4 vols., embrace 
the period from the destruction of the Lombard 
domination, or establishment of the Franks in 
Italy, down to the opening of the 14th century. 
In throe subsequent books, he descends to 1447, 
when the House of Visconti was elevated to sove¬ 
reign rule m Milan The work is coitfidored by 
G ’a countrymen a master niece of learning, impar 
tiality, and judgment Much of the hiatoiy is based 
upon the evidence of nuns, seals, documents, and 
monuments of the varnniB ages. Milan proudly 
recognised G ’» patriotic labour by appointing 
him state historian, and, at tho request of tho 
Fmpiehs M iria Theresa, he collected materials 
for tour additional books, with the view of bring¬ 
ing tlu work down to tho 16th centiuy Before 
achieving this design, he died of apoplexy on 
Christmas Evo in 1780 G was distinguished 
foi active henevolmco as well as learning He 
likewise cultivated with enthusiasm both poetry 
and musk 

G1FLIO PIPIT, sumnnied 1 Romano,’ from the 
nine of his birth, was horn at Homo in 14*12, and 
bicune mu of Raphaels most distinguished and 
lit loved pupils His excellence ns an architect and 
engineer almost tqiialltd his geniuH ns a painter O 
nssi-diil ICaphail in the execution of several of his 
finest works, and by special eh ail o of tho great 
muster he was mtnistid with tho lompletiou ot all 
lui unfinished designs after Ins death Ho likewise 
lnheiitid v gieat portion of Raphael’s wealth. The 
wmkt executed by G iu imitation of Raphael, 
nfliit so wond<rfully, not alone tlio style and’ 
elnraetei, but tlu sentiment and spirit of the 
onginal, tint in many instomes uncertainty has 
•itisen as to the hand from which they emanated, 
"while, on the <ontraiy, the mnro original creations 
of G are debut ut iu the ideal graco of his master, 
and display ritlnr breidth, and powtr of treatment, 
imi boldness of imagination, than poetual refine¬ 
ment or e*le v atieeii Unlike Raphael, the chief 
e ve e lb mo of G does not lit m his tom option of tho 
<tiimu or ( luistuiu, hut r.ithei of tho Haetncal ideal 
G dud ml546 

’1 he pnn ipil are bitee tural workM designed by G 
were eveniied it Mantua, during hut lengthened 
rtsielenee ut tlu court of ltuko Frederick Uonraga. 
Tlu drain vge of the iiinrslus surrounding Mantua, 
anil thi seiunngthe uty fioni the frequent, inunda¬ 
tions of the rive rs J’o anil Mincio, attest his skill as 
,m engines r , wlnh his genius as on architect found 
free stop in the k storution and ndoi ament of many 
of tin filled public edifices of Mantil i, and os pee Lilly 
m the eieotirm of the splendid palace known as 
II Pal, 1/70 del It, yyhieli he also embellished with 
mytluilogu al frese oes, anil v profusion ot exquisite 
flex or itions Many of G’s finest pictures passed 

into the possession of Ghnrtes I of England, who 
purchased, in 1629, the celedirated *)llection of the 
Dukes of Mantni N ve'ral of them are now con 
tawed m the Hampton < ourt Gallery W"but tho 
finest of all, a ‘Nativity,’ wo* Bedel to France, and 
now adorns tho Louvre The Naples gallery of 
(’api d Opera possesses a Holy Family by G, tailed 
the 'Madonna della Gatta,’ and considered the 
greatest of his pictures, it is strongly imbued with 
the spirit and influence of Raphael. The Loggia of 
Iwaphael, m the' Vatu an, also o m tarns some floe 
freseoes executed by G , and in the Palatum 
Farnese there is a grand fntete attnbqjed to hum 

e GIUPvGE'VO, an important trading town of 
Wallaohia, » situated on the loft bank of tbo 
Danube, directly opposite Ruatchuk, and 40 mile* 
south-sonth-west from Bucharest, of which town 

TW 
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it w the port It was originally the Genoese symbol of his conntry; QmgUkno, a master-piece 
sett 1 1 ment of St George It u the great land- of sarcasm, portraying the ignoble career of the 
mg place for steamers m Wallachia. A hrulge sycophant, whose supple hack, and petty diplomacy 
across a narrow channel connects G with fflobocise, I finally secure for him file Highest distinctions, II 
an island m the Danube, on which stands a I Hr TmvtiwUo, or King Log, the subject of which 
fortified castle Here the Turks defeated tlio I is indicated by the title, II Bnndi»i+d\ ChreUa, 
.Russians, 7th July 1854. Pop 2(1,000 ! or the Weathercock’s Toast, one of his host pieces, 

GIU'STI, Giuseppe, tbo most celebrated and 1 'l< cheated to the suggestive name of Talleyrand, 
popular of the modern poets and satiriflta of an ^ the Funeral Oration of the Em- 

Italy, was born in 1809, at I'esua, m the vicinity. l K ' pir Irancis I The only authorised and correct 
of Florence Sprung from an influential Tuscan , < diticm of his works is that published at Florence 
family, G was early destined to tho bir, and at i in 1852 by Lo Monuier 

Pistoja and Lucca commenced the preliminary I GIGSTINIA'NI, an llluBtriot-s Italian race, to 
studies, which were completed at the university of 1 vihuli the republics of Venice and Genoa owed 
Pisa, where he obtained Ins degree of Doctor of more than one doge One of the palatial residences 


Laws Hustamc d e.irm stness of study sc enuc to hav o 
formed no feature m G’s colli giate oouihc, whose 
natural bent rather inclined lnm to a genial parti 


ot Komi was erected tow.mls tho end of tho I6tli 
i hj a <h si enelant of the family, the Marquis 
(liustiniant The site he selected tor the palace 


cipation in the freaks ami mm id pleasures of 1ns 'was v portion of the nuns of Kero’s baths, anel 
companions than to (ho i rudite investigation of tin on its completion he ennehed it with a magnificent 
Pandects On quitting Pisa, G nan domiciled at prie ite guilt r> of jiamtmgs, and a hue collection 
Florence with the eminent ulviM-ito (' ijioqu idi i, | of m ulpturi s He also foimed a museum of anti 
who subsequently buame Munite i ot .Tustuc, and ' quitios, the treasures of which were discovered on 
here he first attempted pootij Lyrie d compositions the spot In 1807, the G family conveyoel tho 
of tho romantic school, evincing both delated and eollee tion of paintings to Pans, where they disposes! 
nervous thought, were 1ns eailiest efforts hut he of Dm guatcr part'by auction, and privately sold 
s^ieotbly eomprehendoel that satin , not idealism, was 1 the run under, consisting of 170 line pmitings, to 
his tme forte Til a pre enimuit degiee ,G possrsses , the artist Hiinueehose, who, in Ins turn, lc'solel 
the lequire mi'llts of a great 1\ ntal s itiriht- tusc, them to the king of Pr la Tins fragment of the 
ele'ar, and bulliant, he depicts, ultimately with fvmous Gnistmiini Gill . , now enriches the Derim 
tho jKHgnant re'gret of the hum imt man, and tin Museum, anil a vuy Imv of its former treasures 
mocking laugh of the ironist, the dimums Khams ate still to be found m tho Giustmuui palace at 
and e onvontnmal v n es of Inn age His impniti ility 1 Rome 

only lends a ke e nc r stmg to his denum nation 1 In [ < !1VET ^ t .nv n of 1 1 me <, mil a fortre ss of the 
ntcru na^cliator of t\T*\nts, h< is no I<sh mtuiljss | u ,t rank,is situ itr<1 in the dt nutnnlit of Aiilounes, 
in stigmatising thus, whose plunt sorulit> heps „n both b inks of the Me use dost to the border ef 
to perpetuatetho abase men! of tin u count. v Nor litll , limi u ,d lt.7 miles ninth east of Pans Tlie 
does lie adulate tho pem-h, wlmse < lnmpmu lit tf)W1 , ((uislst s „f time ih-tm ts -<'bailcmont, Civet 
avowedly is, and whose fo b. s md meousiste nc u s st Hilaire, .ml Giw t Notre Dan.e , all lvang w)tbm 
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he melieate's with the f uthlulm is nt i w itehtii 
friend Tho wratings ot G ncmml i poutiv 
political lnfliieni c \\ In n tin tune liinis of th 


w itihtul Hu line of the iortifn atnuis It is w ell situated in 
po.mvi fl , oniim icial point of vitw, is regulaily built, has 
i of the ], tmlsonu sipums, i good [>orl 'bo.iracks, a mill 


press Wole i giioud, and tie eel ran of thought w is tuvl.osmtd md m unit uturesot leather, for which 
tieason, his llaimng mses m m inuse npt wn. (’ IS t irnous of white load elav pipes, sealing wax, 
throughout: all It dy in genet il cn dilution 1 mnmg n ,„] utl | s bn wants, marble works, and i nine and 


the hatiect of foreign disjects, md pnweilulh 
assisted in prepaimg the revolution in msuncition 
ot 1848 Tin'll foi the lust turn dul G cIim ud 


coj.pe i lountlij an also carried on Pop 41 *16 
(.n OHS, a town of Fram e, in the elepaitment of 


011848 Then foi tlu lust turn dul G cli-. ud , '-I'i'iiw, a town ni r r.am e. m tin. nepaument or 
the pseudonym ot ‘The dnoiivnious ’luscan ’ ami ls "« tht bank of the liver of 

Append Jus uamo to \ Aolunn of Uamiu. mnic, 14 miks south of L\on Jlottlr's and 

on tho o^ont^ nid aims of tho turns Vll his . " JI , ll< “tio rxtt nsiwly rmuin factored, 

< umpoaitions arc short rai(l> liUiniihtd w1l 111 custom, and coal w carnal oil 

with personalities., and vnttm in (he purest, "l’ bm 8 

form of the jHij.nlar ’Tuscan ibilect The elegant GLA GUSH is a name givon tounmensemasses of 
fnnuhanty of idiom which coustituti s oik ot ia, which aic fountd aliove the snow Ime, on lofty 
thoir cluef and original Unites m the eves ot mount uns, ami disc end into the valleys to a greater 
tlieiij,native readers, pH suits gie it dillu ultics to or less distance often encroaching on the cultivated 
foreigners, and still gre iter to tlm te inslatcu (■ 's regions ihe materials of tho glaciers are derived 
writings are. not only Italian in spuit and wit, but fiom tlu snow which tails during summer as well as 
essentially Tuacnn A nvueut student of Dante winter on the summits of high mountains Every 
G himself often re-aches mi ilmost Dmtcsejim fresh 1 ill ot snow adds a little to tho height of tho 
sublimity in the higher outbursts ot lus scorntul mountain uid, wore there no agents at work to get 
wrath, while he stauds alone in the lighter phv j l id of it, tho mountains would be gradually rising to 
of lrqgieal wit In politics an enlightened and , an mdclinit.ee lev ation. Avalanches and glaciers, how- 

modeiato liberal, averse dike to bureaucracy and . ev-er, carry the snow into warmer regions, where it 

mobocracj, tl was also beloved in pm ate hie foi , is reduced to water, m the one, the snow slips from 
lus social qualities, and his loving and gentle spirit ' the steep monutam slopes, and rushes rapidly down. 
He died m 1850, aged 41, in the dwelling of his in the other, it gradually descends, and is converted 
attached fiiend, tho Marquis Gmo Cappow, at into ice m its progress The snow which forms the 
Florence, and the throng of citizens who followed I glacier at its origin has a very different appearance 
him to tho grave, m the teeth of Austrian pro- j and c (insistence from the ice of which it consists sit 
filiation, attested eloquently the repute ho enjoyed its lower termination. The minute state of division 
m life His most celchrated pieces are entitled i of the ice, m its snow condition, and the quantity of 


Stwale, or the History of a Hoot (Italy), a*humor-1 air interspersed tbroughfit, gives it its dharaote?»& 
oua narration of all the misfits, ill-usage, and white comur Two causes operate in causing this 
patching allotted to this unfortunate down trodden | change into ice: first, pressure expels the nr, by 
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bringing the particly of the lower layers of snow 
more closely together, end second, tee summer's 
heat ffidtuur the surface, the water thus obtained 
percolates through the mass beneath, and as it 
posses amongst toe particles whose temperature is 
below 32 J P, it increases their sue by external 
additions till the particles meet, oDd the whole 
becomes a solid mass. The snowy region of tl« 



(. lacier on tlie Alps 

glacm is callul by the Fremli name rmi In lmgc 
glaciers, the m vC, is of gi\ it i xti nt ilugi quuitity 
of matenal hum: roc|uutd to m il.< up the vvasti 
The n£v(S it, lununi, often confined to nuroii 
valleys, ami, as a eonsi rpn m>, produces iluim 
which soon junsh j he nun vsi ot a pi icu r by 
snow falling on its ‘•tirfeei tikes plm only iImvi 
the snow line—below Hut hue, all tie aocumulah,1 
■winter’s snows are b]m tilily milteil 1» the summer’s 
heat. The n o of the glaenr si Mom i vlub'ls viiv 
traces of the horizontal stiatihe etum which is found 
in the nevO, but is generally uiti rsccte d w lth v ei tic el 
veins ot dear blue iu 

The most r<m.ukxbk fentme of glrnurs is tlmr 
motion It lias been long known to tin n dives of 
the Alps that they moM, lint it is only within tin 
last few yens tint it lias rei uvid due atti id ion 
trom sui ntific men tin acumnt oi thin pbstiva 
tions, and the thcorn x li esed ujton tin in, form out of 
the most mtiresting chapter in tin history of 
glaciers Seo tin writings of Agassi/, Forbes, mil 
Tyndall The continual wiste ol glace rs lx low the > 
snow-bne, Iwth along its surf we and at its evtu mity,’ 
ib ever being repaired, so that the glacier do, s not 
recede from the valley, nor decrease m depth Hi it 
the materials of the reparation are not derived from 
the fall of the winters snow, and the miluuuc of 
the winter’s frost, is evident, inasmuch as these 
additions speedily disapjiear with the u turn of tin 
summer’s heat, and in the end form but a small 
proportion of the year’s total loss. The truo 
repairing agent is the motion of tho glacier, which 
brings down the gLvcihed snow from the upper 
regions to be melted below To account for this 
motion, Charpantier sujrposed the water whn h 
saturated the glacier m ail its jiarts, and filled tho 
innumerable capillary fissures, was, during night 
and during the winter, frozen, and that the well 
known aud almost irresistible expansion which 
would take place in the conversion of the water 
into life, furnished the force necessary to move the 
glacier forwards. This theory, known as the dilata¬ 
tion theory, was for soma time adopted by Agassiz, 
but ultimately abandoned. Agassiz shewed that the 
interior of ,the glacier had** temperature of 32° F, 
and subsequent observations have shewn that the 
glacier moves more rapidly in summer than m 


winter In 1730, Do Baussnre published ft second 
theory, known as tho gravaattan or s lubna theory, in 
which lie supposed that tho glacier moved, by sliding 
down tho inclined plane on which it rested, and time 
it w as kept from adhering to its bed, and sometimes 
even elevated bv the water melted in tho oontatft 
ot the glacier with the naturally warmer earth. 
While correctly attributing tho motion to gravity, 
|De Baussnre erred in considering glaciers as com 
turnons aud more or less rigid solids— indeed, the 
1 motion ln> attributes to them would, if commenced, 
j be accelerated by gravity, aud dash the glacier from 
1 its lad ns an avalanche i’nmipal Forbes was the 
' autlioi of the next important tin ory Considerable 
I attention bail in tin meantime been paid to the 
' subject by Kendu, Agassi/, and othi rs Hendu hail 
' nhewu that the glai nr possessed v stum fluid oi river* 
like motion, m explaining the ditlucncu between 
ohseiv vtions nude by him it the untie, which 
i * movts mote rapidly, 1 mul oihi rs made at the sides, 

I ‘vvhoie the ice is rvtamed by the friction against 
| its lotky walls' The results bams! on Rendu’s 
i obs<rv vtions vveto ostvblishid by tin ic]K.ated aud 
i \ ut meusurenu nts of Forties, who, jn the progress 
of his i xami nations, m vde tho further discoveries, 

I that tin Hiirfaii mows mere inpidly than the ice 
i m vr tin bottom, mil the middle Hum the sides , 

I tint tin rate of motion is guatot whore tho 
I'Uaii bid liis tin grevtest inclination, aud that 
tin motion is (ontmuul in winter, while it is 
ftu cli ritid in siimmir by the mu ease of tho tom 
i pi latuti ol tin .nr The only theory which, as it 
ippi uni to Foi Us, (ould an omit for those phono 
mini is thus ivpusmd by him ‘A glacier is an 
niHii Hi it Hind oi a v minus body, wlutli is uiged 
down ilojim of in i tarn iiicliiiatinn by tho mutual 
pressure of its puts’ This is known as the mucous 
Ot'nnj ill lonsideml a glacier as not ft crystalline 
solid, like ice tianquillv fm/eu m a mould, nut that 
it (ioshi ssed a jii i tilur fissured aud laminatml struc- 
i tore, through which w'atii intend into its mtnusio 
, i (imposition giving it a visud consistence, Humlar to 
Ht.it jKississid 1>> rn uli, limit y, or tar, but differ 
mg m ili gru I’rofi siior Tyndall has published 

■ amithei tlnoiy, wltiih hi designates tlie prrewire 
tlmmi 'JJm ihfiirs little from tliftt of Forties, 
< vitpi that it di mis that glaciei lei is in tho least 
viw nl Ity v number of nidi pi mil nt observations, ho 
i • st vlibshi il tin t wits lust noticed by llcndu and 
\ Forties, and oihlid the iii)|i<irtanl om, that the plaio 
j of giiatist motion is not m tlie centre of tho 
lglu.ur, but in v cui w inoio dujily sinuous than 
i tin valliy itsi If, missing the axis ol the glaucr at 
j i arti point of contrary lb xuro—m fact, that its 
i motion is similar to tint of a livei whose point of 
j maxi in uni motion is not untrai, but Jiviates 
j tiwards that snlo of tin v ilky towards vvlnHi tho 
nwr turns its nmvex boundary 'ilns seems a 
! furtlii r corroboration of th* v on oils tliiory, but 
j Tyndall explained it and the r facts by a 
thioiy whuh, while muntaining the 'fua4l-nnv\ 
motion of the glacier, di mod that this igptiou was 
owing to its bung in a viscous condition. The 
girm of Ins tlnorj, vs ho tells us, was derived from 
hornt olmri itions and cxiM-rnnents of Faraday’s in 
18.70, who shewed, ‘that whin two pieces of ice, 
with moistened mirfaies, wero placed m contact, 
they became cemented together by the freezing of 
the film of watir lx tween tliwn, while, when tho 
ice was below ,12 f , and therefore dry, no effect 
of tins kind could lx* produced. The freezing was 
also found to take place under water * By a further 
Buries of experiments, Tyndall found that n» at 32" 
F couwl bo scum pressed into any form, and tint no 
matter how great the bruising of its particles and 
the change of its shape, it would, from thui projwrty 
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of regulation, re establish its continuous solid con¬ 
dition, if the particles of ice operated on 'were kept 
m close contact. These facts he applied to the 
motion of glaciers, asserting that the pressure of 
the parts of a glacier on each other, in a downward 
direction, produced by gravitation, was more powei 
ful than the attraction which held the particles of 
the ice together—that, consequently, the ice was 
ruptured, to permit the motion of the glacier, the 
particles being, however, speedily reunited by rege 
lation The supposed viscous condition of ice no 
believed to bo refutid by the fact that, whenever 
the glacier is subjected to tension, as in passing 
ovci a cascade, it doeH not yn Id by stretching, but 
always by breaking, ho as to form i rev asses I ins 
theory, equally with that of Forbes, explains the 
known phenomena of planers, whde the advantage 
is claimed for it of not maw tug upon our imagination 
as to a required condition of the it e, but, by < \pcn 
ment, exhibiting lie from known t annus pioduung 
effects on the small scab similar to those product d 
m nature on the large Foibes, however, maintains 
(Oaumoml 1‘apeie, do, 18d!l) that all tiut is 
peculiar to Tyndall's tlieoiy w is included ill his 
own, and that tho facts distovtnd and expounded 
by Faraduy in 181)0 had alicady Ixen used bv him 
as part ot lus tlitory in 184C 11c says that his 

viscous theory included tho notion ‘of m infinity 
of minute units, that it ilso unbraces the substi 
tution of the hiulc sliding of the internally bruised 
smfaces over one anothir,’ and that it includes 
‘ tho reconsolidation of the In ume d gl u 1 il Milistaru e 
into a coherent whole by piossurc acting upon uc, 
softened by umiuncnt tlmw ’ 

1’rofesHoi Tyndall io intiodiu os and re assents the 
gravitation thtory of lit Siuxsiuo as ill pirt tlo 
cause of the glnuti s motion, but the phenomena 
which ho eouaulirs produced bj i sliding motion 
of tho whole mass ovil its lad vi/.tht jmlishuig 
and grooving e>f the lock lx low cm be pioduiul 
by a substance whose motion is thei lesult of i 
yiolebng of its puts, it that substmii lus snlh 
uent eonsistom e to re'to in inmly iiuht elded m its 
lower smhicet jiortiems ot niele to ut is polislieis, 
mid it cannot bo elmihitil thit the' lec e)l plane is 
lias such a consistency 

Home of tin luoi e li'inilkibli' plle'linmeni of 
glaciers runun to be noticed The suifice ot the 
glacier does not long retiin the' piuitv ot the snow 
from which it is derived but is speedily loaded 
with long ridge's of dthiis e tiled mot anus The 
mountaius vihicle use cm cither side of the valley 
occupied by the glacier ate enntinually suffering 
loss from the' oetion of the' run, disruption by 
frost, und tiles impulse) of avdanelics Hu mate 
lulls thus liberated lintl their way to the glue it r, 
and/orui ft Imo of loek nnel iubbu.li cm its two 
holders, of greate'r oi loss si/e dependent ou the 
friability or eompaetueas of the ad|iecnt mountains 
The lateral mo films often reach to a pro it height, 
as much as forty or fifty fee't ahoit the lei cl ot the 
glacier * The whole lidge appears to consist of 
dfbris, but it is really a ridgo ot lie with -i covering 
of foreign materials, which, by piotoi ting tlio under 
lying lee from tho heat which they ruhite and 
only partially transmit, leave the moraine as a more 
ana more elevated ridge', while the surface of the 
glacier is speedily melting Ohmer table * have a 
similar ongm. A large and isolated mass of rock, 
resting on the glacier, protects the ice below, and 
as the glacier molts, it leaves the rock poised on tho 
summit of ah icy column As the rays of the sun 
play on the table all day obliquely, the cidumn Is 
gradually melted from'under the roclt? until it slips 
off, and t heguis to form another table, while the 
unprotected column speedily melts and disappears. 


Where two glaciers unite, the trails of rock on the 
inner margins unite also, and°form a single ridge, 
which runs along the middle of the large trunk 
glacier, and is called a medial moravne. It is evident 
that the number of the medial moraines must thus 
depend upon the number of the branch glaciers, 
and must indeed be invariably one less. The glacier 
terminate* amidst a mass of stones and atbru, 
whu h having been earned doton on its surface, are 
finally deposited by its melting at its extremity, 
fanning there a terminal moraine. Sometimes a 
glacier decreoBes in size, either withdrawing from 
tin valltj, and leaving the terminal paomne as a 
b.ni cii waste of rocks, or melting on its super 
lines throughout its length, ana depositing its 
literal moruiucs as a ndge of dfibns on either side 
at some height above it on the mountain. The 
i Mstencc of smh colli etions of rocks is plain 
niileiKO of the forme i position and altitude of 
gliuers and even of tlicir formei occurrence m 
i onutries where th<y are now unknown 

It lets been stated, that whin tho glacier is 
subjected to tension, the continuity of its parts is 
di stray* d, and lissures, called aetaeeee, are fanned. 
In passing oven a brow on the thannel, the ice 
irivutibly yields, at fust, a deep crack is formed, 
whitli gradually widens until a fissure or chasm is 
produced uross tho gluutr Tinnsvcrsto cievassts 
disippiai whin the gl ir reaches a live! portion 
ol its bul, the pressi bringing tin walls again 
iogitlici, the chasm > closed up Longitudinal 
tuiissis nrc productd when the glacier escapes 
tioiii a lonlinul chauinl, and spitaax itself over s 
widci irea Jin spri idiug oi the margins clusca a 
tinsiou m tin body of tin glauci, ninth yields, and 
longituiluial lissuics are to mid 'Ihcse occasionally 
lend the ti nnm il trout of a glauci The smaller 
inugmil uevassis aic fiumul fiom tho tinsiou of 
tin ice, jnodiiitd b\ the normal motion of the 
trim in lx mg lit mini by the tuition against the 
sub . ol its ilimin 1 Thi motion oi the glacier 
is gi win illv mclirittd iioiu the margin inwauls, 
loiisiqmntly tin bins of gr‘ ilest tension arc 
liiclitud ilownw irds and tow uds the centre, more 
oi h ss, hi proportion to tho r ipulitj of the motion 
'1 In tin assi s lornn il bv the y iclduig of the ico are 
it light ancliH to tin lints of tension, and conse 
| ijumtly point up tin glacier 

The ix tin d itniriuit is apparently thi lesult of 
I prissurc Thi Mins consist of blue ice penetrating 
the white mass of the glaciti, and occur uthei in 
ini gul ir dinctiona, or pioducing a regulaily lanim 
itcil strutture Thi blue veins aie portions of 
nc from winch the air bubbles have been expelled, 
mid which are consequently more compact than the 
general substance of the glacier The pressure is 
exerted in three directions, producing veins which 
arc iimipli military to the three kinds of crevasses 
which have just been noticed When tho glaciei 
passis over a level, or pciliaps a gently rising 
channel, transverse veins are formed, when it is 
pi mat'd through a nairowcr channel, longitudinal 
vt ms are plod need, and the pressure at the margin* 
produced by the retardation of the flow by fnctaon 
i auscs the formation of marginal veins w the lines 
of gieatcst pressure, that is, at nght angles to the 
mai gin-il crevasses 

The melting of the ice on the surface of the 

f [lacier produces streams, whose course n often 
woken by crevasses, down which the water descends, 
finding egress at last through tho cavernous mouth 
at the termination of the glacier, where it issues 
after being increased by ether streams, which have 
by similar channels reached the bottom, as well as 
by the melting of the ice from the contact of the 
earth. The rushing water wears a shaft of greater 
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diameter than the crevasse, and this shaft often 
remains after the margins of the crevasse hare 
been reunited. In the progress of the glacier, 
another crevasse intersects the bed of the stream, 
and down this the water is diverted, leaving the 
formed shaft or moulm, aa it is called. The for 
aaken moulm has at its base a quantity of earth 
and atones collected by the stream from the sur¬ 
face of the glacier, these are* gradually raised 
to the surface by the melting of the glacier, and 
eventually appear as cones of d£bns, sometimes 
rising high on columns of ice under the same 
influences as the glacier tables 

Glaciers are not necessarily peculiar to any 
country or zone, but wherever there are mountains 
of sufficient height, it may hr expected that they 
may exist In Europe, they are chu Hy confined to 
the Alps and Noiway Having their origin m llio 
region of perpetual snow, they reach far down into 
the valleys, the largest pushing themselves furthest 
down That of Bossous at Chamoum, which comes 
from the highest part of Mont Blanc, reaches a 
point 6500 feet below the auow line, when it is 
embosomed amongst luxuriant wood, and is almost 
m contact with cornfields Hooki r and othors 
have described the glaciers of the Himalaya lie 
land and Spitsbergen also abounding! unis It is m 
such northern localitii s that the cuds of the glac ius 
resting on the waters of the oc c an gc t broken off 
by truugverse no asses, and flint iw ay as letheigs 

It lias already him notuiil tint the foinur 
existence of glai ie-rs is indicated by tin oinureiiic 
of moraines These lmt linn noticed m various 
localities in Walts, Engl mil and hi otland Thiy 
are referred to thi piriotl when the Boulder (.’lav 
!% v) was deposited, 11 d this, with the sands and 
gravels winch art associated with it, in sonu 
times included iindir the title Gliual Dt posit' 

GLA'Clh (allied to glade in the smsc of i lawn), 
in Fortification (q v), the slope of i arth, usually 
turted, which inclines from thi i ovi inUp towards 
the eouutry Its object is to bung issnlants, as 
they approach, into v conspicuous line of fire from 
tlui parapet of the fortress, and also to mask flu 
general woiks of the place 

(bLA'DIATOR, m \utiquity, fitini i/Wni*, i 
sword, was one who fought in tie aicui, at flu 
amphithe Uro at Rome, mil in othi r iitus, for 
the amusement of tin public The gl ultutors win 
generally slaves, bought anil trnnul fm thi purpose, 
by masters who made this their business The 
custom is suppos'd to have been borrowed from 
the East, and to have had its oiigui in the prac¬ 
tice of human sacrifices or that of t iking tin 
lives of captives or pmmnrs of war, in honour of 
heroes who had ibid m battle Thus, m the Iliad, 
we read that Achilles sacrificed twelve Trojm 
prisoners to the mania of Ins fnend Pitroclus, and 
Virgd speaks of captives sent to Evander, to hi 
sacrificed at the funertl of his son Pallas The 
‘great custom’ of the king of Dahomey thus 
nods warrant in classic antiquity, and tin North 
American Indians, in putting their prisoners to 
death with tortures, have only refined upon an 
ancient barbarism. 

After a tune, all considerable funerals were solem 
msed by human sacrifices, which took the form of 
combats, m Which, to increase the interest of the 
spectators, the prisoners were required to sacrifice 
each other, ana as prisoners, and afterwards other 
slaves, were kept for this purpose, they were trained 
to fight with skill and courage, to make the spec 
taele more impressive, Tnese contests first took 
place at funerals, but afterwards in the amphi¬ 
theatre, and m process of time, instead of a funeral 


nte, became a oornmon amusement The fits! we 
read of m Roman history was the show of a con¬ 
test of three pairs of gladiators, given by Marcus 
and Decius Brutus, on the death of their father, in 
the year of Borne 490 In the year 537, a show of 
twenty two jxurs was given m tno Forum. In 647, 
the lirst Afncanus diverted his army at New Caro 
thage with a gladiatorial exhibition The fashion 
now rapidly increased Magistrates, public offioers, 
candidates for the popular suffrnges, gave shows to 
the people, whu.lt consisted ohieMy of these bloody 
anil generally mortal encounters. The emperors 
cxw oiled oil otheis in the extent and magnificence 
of those cruol spectailes Julius t’a-su gave a show 
of 320 couples Titus gave a show of gladiators, 
wild beasts, aud sin fights, for 100 da\s, Trajan 
gave i show of 123 days, m whuh 2000 men fought 
with and killed each other, or fought with wild- 
hiabts tor the amusement ot the 70,(KM) Homans, 
latricnum and plebeians, the highest ladies and the 
ovvest iabide, assembled m the Colosseum A vast 
number of slaves From all parts of the world were 
kept in Home anil trumul toi these exhibitions 
TJuri vim so many at tho time of Catiline’s con 
spn k j, tint tiny were thought danguous to the 
public siti ty, and it win pinpohccl to distribute 
them among the distant girrisons. 

i Herts vine m.nh to hunt the number of glsuli 
atom, uni dimmish the frequency of these shows 
(’new pioposul i law, tbit no m m should give one 
toi tw o j i ir» hi ton hi i oming a candidate for office 
The Emjuioi Augustus toi Undo more than two 
slums in a v< ir, oi tbit one should he given by a 
mm worth lisa than hilf a nullum si stereos, hut 
it was difficult to restrain what bad become a 
p issioii, xml mem eiiu lnd stub (ontests for the 
.iinih mi id of tin u gin sts at ordinal V feasts 

The si shows wire atmonnied by show bills and 
pu'turiH, like tho plojn ot our tin atres The gladi 
itors win trnnul and sworn to fight to the death 
it tiny shiwiil cowardict, they win killt'il with 
tin fit it i s Phi y fought it fust with wooden s winds, 
and tin n with sti 1 1 Wlunnm ol the combatants 
was ills iron il oi upon thi giound, tho victor 
looked to tin inipiroi, it pnsinf, in to this jieoplo, 
fm tin sign d ol ih ith it tin y ruM rl their thumbs, 
his lib was hjitud, if tiny tumid them down, ho 
ixiiutul tin f ital in indite A gladiator who had 
ioni|iund w is n winded with i hr mill otpeliii, and 
Munitions with Jus fnedom '1 hough tin glidmtors 
.at first wire sluts, fuemin aftiiwards intend tho 
piufi Rsmn, md i\i n knights iScriatois mil knights 
fought in thi shows of Niro, mill women in thoso 
of Donut im J lie 1’ in pc tor (Vinstiiitine pi otu luted 
thi nudists id gladiators, 3‘2"i A D , but tiny 
could not at nine b< abolished In thi reign ot 
Hoiionus, J i h in w bus wi nl into tin arena tisgitop 
the fight, winn the. j«npli stoned him Tiny were 
tin ill v abolished by Thtoilorii, 500 a ji 

GLADI OLUH i genus of plmtsad tho nafuml 
order huho’, vidh i tidml u jinanth, the limb of 
■whnh is ilmdid into six unuiua 1 si gmentMf thread 
liki, unilividnl stignus, and vun/xtd need* Tho 
loots arc bulbous, tin leaves hnearni sworel shaped, 
whener tin nuue (Cat a little swordl I he Capo 
of <iouil Hope, produces the greater number of the 
known fqK.cu-8, ns well as of several allied genera 
onw mi lulled in this A few, however, are natives 
of other cnuntnis, anil two or fhron arc found in 
Eurepi None aro British Most of tho species 
Lav c flowers of great beauty, and soma of them arc 
among the finest eimamcnts of our flower border* 
and gn *n house* They are propagated, either by 
seed or by onset bulbs, anil in tho former way 
many fine new varieties have been produced Extra¬ 
ordinary medicinal virtues were formerly ascribed 
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with his own,’ refuged to sanction his re-election for 
Newark. In 1847, he was'’elected M.P for the 
university of Oxford, which he has ever ranee con¬ 
tinued to represent During a visit to Naples in 
1830, he was induced by curiosity to attend the trial 
of M Poeno, who was sentenced to several years* 
imprisonment, and subjected to indignities and 
i rueltics which roused the generous indignation of 
the English statesman. The dungeons of the lung 
dran of the Two Sicilies at this period swarmed with 
political prisoners, and G, in a letter to the Earl 
of Aberdeen, mad' all Europe ring with the story of 
thtu sufferings and their wtongs He has since 
Advocat'd the causo of Italian independence in 
many i luqucnt sjiu elite In 1851, he opposed the 
Ucl'Hiasti'al Titles Bill, bi ought in by Lord J 
Itussi 11, thinking that no legislation was necessary, 
and that the act savoured of religious persecution 
Alt' r it fusing an o£f»r to hold office under Lord 
l)trb>, he lx cune Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
the coalition poveronnnt formed by the Earl of 
Aberdeen in 1SV2 V. hen tint government fell 
before a motion in the lloust of Commons 
foi inquiring into tin st it< of the anny betore 
hebastopol, U contiuutil foi a brief period a 
mi mbci of the cabinit of Lord Palmerston, hut soon 
ntired, fioin an unwillingness to consent to tho 
ippouiluiLiit ot tnc ,S( b istopol < oraniittee. G then 
wi ut into opposition cl in 1817 m ulc an eloquent 
mil damaging bpi eel i Mr Colxlen’a motion con 
di mnatoiv ot ,Nir John Bowling’s proceedings in 
China, which broucht about tbo defeat of Lord 
1’ilmi iston, and the dissolution of parhimeut In 
IS",8 (i agun ictus'1 to tiki office under Lord 
Deibj, but constat'd to visit tin Ionian Islands ns 
Lord High Commission 'i F\trmrdinaiy In the 
sciond Pilnu rstoii ulmimstiation, lie resumed tlio 
post ot < hantellor of the Excluquer Ill 1860, ho 
e in it d through pailiamt tit the commcrtiol treaty 
with Fiiiuu, which lus litgdv mcnased the trade 
b< tutui tin two lountms His lm mei il sehemo, 
subsequent iiuiis lie w is suit to 1*ton whin i involving the repi il ot duties on many artieles of 
lie distinguished himselt as i stud'nt, and ittu ! gem i il consumption, tin simplifie vtiou of the tariff, 
•Birds tntiiod himself ot Clmst ( huuli (Ktonl, I an nn ri cse in tin liuoinetax, mil the ibolitmn ot 
win re he ' lost d a biillnnt < olh g< cun d by tthing ! tlx papir ilntv vv vs strongly but unsuccessfully 
a doublo lirst tlass degite m 1811 Hi inUrtd opposed in the House of Commons. In tho Uppci 
the Hoilst of Commons in IS 12 loi tin ]>uk( ot llousi, the pqx r duty repeil bill was thrown out 
tSeweistli’s hoiougli ot JSiwailv lli In Id tin on tin lucial gimuida G lioldlv denounced this 
jxist of Loul ot tin 'Juasurv and itluvv mis tint I inteifciemi with tin taxing privileges of the Com 
ot Under Secret iry ot .Stitc loi the Colonies in the minis as tin most gigantic and the most dangerous 
Peel government lor i lew months in )h!4 - ISPi muovitioii that has Txin attoroptod in our times ’ 
In 18J8, lit' piibhsliid Ins tust vvoik, 'Hu State in In 1801, lie iruorporated the repeal of the paper 
xtn JRclatwni with the C/uirth, vvlueli givt me ision to duty m the liuanciil scheme of the voar, and hail 
MrMaiauUy to describe lum,in a "hbritial review tin tcdisf uturn tif witnessing the romoval of the last 
of his woilv is a ‘young m m ot unbli unshod dm obstade to the dissemination of knowledge As an 
actor, the using luqx ot thosi btun mil unbending ouitoi.G li is no superior among lus contemporaries, 
’Jives’ who follovvtd Nil Kobeit Fid, vvlnli tiny while is a mister ot debate he stands unrivalled 
abliorrt il lus cautious tempi r and model iti opinions. His copiousness and wealth ot diction are wonderful 
In 1811, U became Viu President ot the Board of | Hepossissts a vm«e of great power and compass, 
Tnulo m th'i Fed admmistiatimi, and in 1841, 1 an i uuist and persuasive intonation, a perfect 
President of the Bo,aid Ni xt to lus elm t, he took | dm utmn, and easy and expressive gestures. Best 
the mart prominent part in tht n vision of the taiitl j of all, lus eloquence is animated by prmctple and 
mil reduction of imjiort ilutus, which reaclml tliur | lonsueuce, os well as high intellect G’s political 
natural devilopmtnt in the repeal of the Corn Law*, ] opinions me probably not yet fully developed. 
He resigned office in February 1845, when Sir R j but it may be hoped that a magnificent career of 
Peel proposed to uk raise the endowments of the | puhlu usefulness still lies before him In 1858, he 
College of Mnynooth, a proposal at variance with published a work on Homer and tJie Homeric Age, 
all the principles laid (low n by G m lus work Hu the lending idea of which is the strictly historical 
rejoined the ministry in December 1845, succeeding | aim and character of the Homeric poems. Hie 
the Eail of Derby (w ho refused to be a party to I assumes the personality of Homer, and the unity 
the repeal of the Coi u Laws) as Colonial Secretary 1 ot authorship m the two great poems, had he reads 
He rendered Sir R. Peel eloquent and effective aid {in Homer the history, politics, ethics, and theology 
in carrying the great measure of free traflg throAfgh . of the Homene age. G was elected Rector of the 
the House of Commons, but paid 42io penalty in umveraity of Edinburgh m 1859. He is stall (1882) 
the loss both of his offloe and his Beat, for tho then Chancellor of the Exchequer m the administrataon 
Duke of Newcastle, claimmg to ‘do what he liked of Lord Palmerston. 
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to the bnlb of O communw, one of tho European 
specif s, found us far north as Frankfort-on-thc- 
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Oder Tht TTotti ntots i at tin 1 albs of some of the 
hpeciiH, which contain i uuisuUi iblt qumtity ol 
htauli 

GLADSTONE, 'Jim Rji «r Hon Wimvvr 
r.WAKi, utittxmin and oratui, the third non ot 
Sir John Glulxtoni, lint of F.asqm, m Ivineir 
dmeahire, was lxiin, 180*1, at Ijviqxiol, whin j 
his father, ongmally of i • ith, lud won mum nee 
and woilth iih i Wist ludu miiihint Mi Can 
mug vv vs a iroum nt gin «t at lus f ithcr h lions' 
wluu he visited Ins Livmpool constituents, mil 
from tin cnnvirsition ot tin gnat stituwiin, < 
lvcuvid liuoHssinjis whnh give v i Jour t<> Ins 
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GLAGOD, GLA<jOLITJ8A. GLAGOLITBS, 
&n ancle Dt Slavonic alphabet, principally used m 
several Roman Catholic dioceses of Istna and 
Dalmatia, in the psalms, liturgies, and offices of 
the church. Among these Illyrian adherent* to the 
communion of Rome, moss is not celebrated m 
Latin, bnt in an ancient Slavonic dialect, -written 
in this peculiar alphabet, the invention of which is 
popularly attributed to St Jerome The use-of this 
liturgy waa confirmed to the priesthood by a bull 
of Pope Innocent IV, 1248 Of the antiquity of 
this alphabet, the savants have maintained a great 
variety of opinions Dobrowsky laid the tounua 
tion ox a critical investigation of the subject, and 
has been followed bv Kointai, Jacob Grimm, Ivan 
X’reis, &o. A Glagolitic MS of the, 11th c , belong 
ing to Count Khw, published under the title of 
GUigolttn Clonanus (Vienna, 1830), proves a higher 
antiquity than some had been willing to allow 
Grimm supposes the Glagol alphabet very anuout, 
from Its Runic chaiacter, but Brens thinks it moic 
modern than the Kynllick The mine Glagol is 
supposed by Kopitar to have been taken from the 
word gtogotati, which frequently occurs in the 
liturgies, and winch, though unknown to the Setiu 
Croitians, signifies m the e» e h si istn al idiom, to 
tpfaL < 1 lagcil mekns trot <1 or apt < < A 

OLAMO'ROANSHIRF, the most soul hi rly of 
the counties of Wales, is hounded on tin N and 
S W by tho Bristol (.hamul, on the AN by tin 
county of Caerniai then, on the N bv Brecknock, 
ond on the E by Monmouth \re a 547 404 acres, 
pop (1,851) 231 810 (1%1) 317 7*1 The eoist 

line, following the pmieipal windings, is about 00 
miles in length rod its mi polarities oi cui elm fly m 
thi> western portion of the county end are foinud 
by Swansea Bay and the peninsula of Gown hj \ ) 
Trio whole of the northern district is covered with 
mountains, the highest of which, however, Elan 
gcinor, is only 1859 fee t m height This dmtne t 
comprises the richest coal bed m the kingdom The 
southern portion of the county, called the ‘Vale of 
Glamorgan,'forms a greit level and is by far the 
roost fertile part of South Wales Its soil is a 
reddish clay resting on linn stone and is < \c e lie ntly 
adapted for the growth of win it which is hue 
raised m rich and luaw crops The mountainous 
district is mterse cted hy numerous and <1< < p v alh \ s, 
afforilmg good pasturagi for sheep and rattle, anil 
is the source of many of tin streams of the (nuntv 
The chief rivers arc the Riunney, the Taff, the 
Neath, andtheTawe, all of them running south 
ward from the mountains into the Bristol Channel 
Besides coal, anthracite or stone coal and coking 
coal, with iron stone and lead, are found in greritn 
or less quantity The ironworks at Merthyr 
Tydvil aro probably the most extensive in the 
world, and there are many others of war rely less 
importance throughout tue county At Neath 
had Swansea are large eopper smelting works, to 
which ore Is brought from Jsouth America, and even 
from Australia Lead and tin ore* are also brought 
from considerable distances to this county to be 
smelted. Wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes are 
the chief crops raised , and butter and cheese are 
largely produced and exported The county of G 
return* two members to the House of Commons 
Originally included in the territory of the Silures, 
and afterwards (under the Romans) in that of 
Britannia Seconds, and possessing some interesting 
Roman remains, the district of G , about the dose 
of the llth A, felt into Hie hands of the Anglo 
Norman barons, and Wabseqiiently became, through 
marriage, a pMesskm of £8fe Duke of Gloucester, 
afterwards Richard IlL The county contains 
many memorials of the middle ages, in its tinned 


castles and religious houses. Of those, Oystflnnouth 
Castle, a bold and noble rum overlooking Swan¬ 
sea Bay, Caerphilly Castle, and Margam Abbey, 
may be token as peiliaps the finest remaining 
specimens 

GL AN CE (Oei Glanz), a tmu often applied tn < 
popular language, and also by mineralogists, to a 
numerous ordt i or family of minerals, of vv lueh Galena 
(q v ) or Lrrnl G may bo regarded as a tyju* All of 
them are hu talhi, and many of them are know u by 
names indenting tin metal whub is their piimipal 
eonatitui nt,as At/uf G, Ai/nu G , lluomtth G In 
these and many otlm specna, the nutnl is combined 
with Milplim, so that tlie mineral is a milphliret, 
but then are also numerous sjama of G m which 
sulphur m not present, but set mum, arsenic, or 
tellurmm taki s its ]ilaci- In some kinds also, two 
or more metils are present instead of one, m com 
bimtion witlioiie oi othci of these non metallic or 
simi inetalln Milistanees Thus, Gold G , or >S’i l 
uintti, < (insists ol gold and silvu m eombinatiun 
with tdlmiom it oeeuis m viiui m poiphvry. in 
Trunsylv mu iml is wrought leu tin sake of both 
tlu jin emus Tire I ils w hu h it i out mis Seven al kinds 
oil, lie vtiy vilmlile ores as haul G oi Galena, 
Cupinrii oi Ih(li ut/iit ,, ami bill a G or „1 1 gmttfe 
\] though mine i ilogist* Iium adopted tlie names 
I’m Ur i, (Jaiiit ami ItnmU in names of orders or 
families the limits and distinilions of these groups 
.lie not will lnnilnd Ml kinds of (> are fused 
without mm h dithi ulty Iiy the blow pi]* '1 liey are 
illso sol 111 ill 111 Si id 1 

GLANtl' COAL Si e Amhha.citi{ and Coai. 

<1 kA'.KDFRS warn ilignnnt chat ase ot the equine 
spines, charutensed bv the appiarnmr withm the 
nostrils of little links in uli i rs, re inailiable for their 
rugged, lnflann d, unde mum d i dges, tin lr discharge 
ot stii by. grei nish, utiln althy pus, tin ir temlencyto 
spread, and tin n iesist,imi of treatment. Tim 
blood of gl inileriuw subjects is deficient ill rod 
globules (out mis uiivusaof alliminn and fibllne, 
and in this vitiued and eletinm itid state ik made- 
qu iti prnpuly to iioiuisl) the body, which eonsc- 
ijiiintlv Ik i mms wuvk and wasted ,(0|e mucous 
in'mbrnm s ri aim mitilik anil hljfflry nourished , 
tin re is tons qui ntly impure d re spiratinft, an obsti- 
nib elinkin ' eough and relixid bowed* The lym 
jibatie glands and a ism Is liuiinn mlliamed, and in 
tlie ir swollen stati maybe distinctly felt about this 
throat and uuilinnith tlie jaws, and also in the 
limbs, where- they hi <jm ntly run on to liberation, 
constituting Vaii v (i( v ) GUnihirf is produced 
by tny (ansi whub intufeies with the purity or 
mtignty of tin hoisi ’» blood, or ptodtiees a dote 
norated or ilijoived stite ot bis sye tail It has 
been frequently elivi loped in healthy animalMhy 
their bn tilling for a short turn a (lose impure 
atmoRplure, ami eases of <hn sort were thus pro 
eluccd unon-'st tin horse i of several -tf our cavalry 
regiments, whilst lx log tiansported m badly con 
strut ted, oven roweli d vi wo Is to thi (’runeatu 1854 
Confined, ovirerowdeel, badly ventilated stables are 
almost equally injurious, for they prevent the* perfect 
aeration of the blood, anil the prompt removal of 
its organic impurities Bad fee ding, hard work, and 
sin h redtn mg elise,aw s as diatietes anil mfluonza, 

I also rink amongst the rausi s of gl^ndors A small 
portion of the nasal discharge from a glandered 
horse coming m tontaet with tho abraded skin of 
man, eoramiiinc.aten the loathsome and fptui disease 
from which so many attendants of horses have died, 
aull gov egiunent )>y the act Viet. 16 and 17, of date 
14th August 1)353, very property compels the imme¬ 
diate destruction of every glandered, noise. •'Whilst 
oxen sad dogs are exempt from it, donkeys suffer 
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generally in the acute form, often dying m eight or 
ten days. Home* frequently have it in a chronic 
form, and if well fed and managed, sometimes live 
and work for yearn In tbe old coaching dam wane 
stage*! were known to lie worked by a glandered 
team, but no annual with glanderous ulceia or dis 
charge should on any account be preserved, for, 
besides being perfectly incurable, the fatal disease 
is communicable not only to healthy hoises, but also 
to human beings 

GLANDS are divided by anatomists into two 
great classes, viz, true secritiug glands and ductless 
glands 

The first class constitute spot i il organs wlm h are 
destined for the prediction of the iliief secretions, 
as, for example, tin lu tin mil, mammary, and sab 
vary glands, the liver, puureas, kidmys, &c , while 
the suprarenal capsulis, the spit in, the thymus, and 
the thyroid belong to the second class 

An oidniary mcictuig 
gland consists ot an 
aggrigatmn of follichs, 
all of vilmh open into a 
common dint, by vvhuh 
the glandulni niodint is 
disiiiugcd Tin fulliihs 
lontain in their interior 
(‘ills (q v ), vilmh ire 
Die active i (/tints m the 
si noting jnm i ss, while 
tlllll I Ktllllll IS Hill - 

i minded by i m t woik of [ 
i qiill ines fiom whom 
i onti nts the niati 11 iK of 
Hcuition uc cxtraitid 
'1 in simplest tin m of 
a gland is the in\ orsiou of tin surf i> i ol a si i n ting 
mcriibruic mill follliks, vihnli dist lull; e tin ir mu 
tents upon it by siparate mouths Of this vu 
have ixumpltH m tin gastric gl unis uni folliclis 
of Liebi rklilin dcsiribcd and figuml m tin utule 
Dk.KSUON Dr Caijiiutei very will i xlnluts tin 
commencement of tin pro 'i< ssiic iiunphiatnm 
which is nhseived m most of the glunlulu struc 
tures occurring in man ami the lugln i nuiwnie. in the 
aeeompvnymg ilia.gi.im (hg ‘2), vvlieio A lcpieseuts a 



Fig 1 —Lolmh of l’arotut 
Gl »nd of an Infant 
Tilliil with men an, mill 
mniniUlctl fill iliamiitirn 





portion of the prove nine ulus of a fall on, in which 
follicles formed by simple inversion occur, while B 
represents a gastric gland from tlic middle of the 
human stomach, and C a still more complicated 
form, produced by the follicles doubliug upon thorn 
seiv es, taken from near the pylorus 
The articulata (for example, insects) present glan¬ 
dular structures which nan dc unravelled much easier 
than the glands of vertebrate animals, and the 
forms, in all of which a large amount of secreting 
surfaoo w presented in comparatively little^space.tlre 
often very graceful In the aocoiffpanying group 

a 3V, the hurt two represent different forma of 
var^r glands, the third is a reproductive gland, 


while the fourth and fifth are glands yielding the 
acrid matter which come msec!* secrete 



Fig 1 

1, part of tl>t unlit arv K^arnl nf Nipa Cinerca (after Ramdohr) ; 
i? bullvnr} mum l ot C Uadi Orml (wft<r hiiccow) , % letdieft af 
HtaphylinuH Maxilloru* 4 e> cn ting gluml of Chivnhu 
Veluunuft *5 seirotlni? n«J of Calathus t ulripe’j 

To midi island tin s (rectum of a complex gland 
liki tin Inn or kuliii \ ,it limit Iw followid from the 
Mmph st bn in in w hu It it is known to occur through 
its variom iIi'hm ol iniuphcitnm In this way 
the livir ni'iy hi trwid, Ironi the lowest mollusca 
(while it exists ns simple follichs, lodged m tile 
wills of tin slum uli, and pouring their product into 
its mvitv by separate onhusl up to man, in whom 
it, is nn oigan oi ixtumi intru u v, and similarly in 
tin caily foetal stite of tin higher anim ils, the liver 
nul other smiting organs more or leas resemble 



lig 4 - Mammary Gland of Ormthorhynclnw 

the persistent nt ito of those parts in auimals lower 
in the animal s^alc In the same way, the Mammary 
Glind (q v ), which is a structure of considerable 
complexity in the higher mammals, presents a very 
simple arrangement in the lowest type of this class, 
tin ornithorliynilnii, being merely a duster of c<ecal 
follu h s eo< h of which discharges its contents by its 
own orilica 

honiitunes a gland has several duets (as, for 
example, the lachrymal ghuid), but, as a general 
rule, tbe most important glands have only a single 
canal, formed by the union of the individual ducts, 
which louveys away the product of the secreting 
action of the whole mass. * 

Whatever be the complexity in the general 
arrangement of the elements of a gland in the 
higher animals, these elements are always found 
to resolve themselves into folUdct or tubwi, which 
enclose the true secreting cells. 

The second class of glands resemble tbe secreting 
glands in external conformation, and in the posses¬ 
sion of a solid parenChymatous tissue, but differ 
from them, m the absence iff a duct or opening for 
the removal of the products of secretion, and indeed. 
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except w the cue of the thymus, no material 
resembling a secretA product is yielded by any of 
them. In all of them, the tissue mainly consists of 
cells and nuclei, with a groat abundance of blood 
vessels. They may probably be regarded as append 
ages to the vascular system, and from the absence of 
any excretory duct, they have received the name 
of vascular ductless glands. 

The LymphtUir Glands beloncfto a different class 
of structures, and fill be described in the article on 
the Lymphatic System 

GLANDS, Diseases op Ihe lymphatic glamls 
arc subject to enlargement from acute inflammation 
and abscess, usually in consequence of irritation of 
the part from winch their lymphatics spring, as in 
the case of scarlet fever, in wlui h the glands of the 
throat are affected, in goiiorrheea, the glands of the 
grom, Ac The treatment of stub absetsses lx longs 
to tho ordinary principles of surgery Sec Alim kxs 
A much more tionblesome aflettion of tin glands is 
the slow, comparatively painless, at first dense solid 
«w filing whn.h they undergo in Scrofula (q i ) which 
tends very slow ly, if at all, to suppur ition and sonu 
timtB lcniaim for years In Svpbdis (q v ) and 
Cancer (q v ), there arc also t id n g< n>« nix of the 
lymphatic glands Si roiclous oi tubiiculir disease* 
of the mesontuic glands in eluldien constitutes 
Tibia mosenlenca {q \ ) Tin. l.ugi r glands, as tlu 
Liver, Kidney, Pam ruis, .Spleen, Thyroid, I'liymiH, 
Testicle, and even tin I’lViituy Gliml, hive ill 
their special diseases, which will lx* noticed, so fn 
.as neotssaiy, m ticating of these 01 iri~, 

GLA'NVILLJl Tbi eulnsttn itisi on tin laws 
of England, '1 tattalui ih L< i/ilmi 1 1 < o nsw 'uiltiuhus 
Am/lur, is written by (•limdk Of tins we.tk, 
lls.fcssor Robertson says (//e it o/C/tatb* 1 ) tbit 
it is supposed to have beui the tir«t umhrtikpig of 
the kind in ani country m Europe It wax corn 
posed about 1181 'llu mthor is generally suppose d 
to have l>cen Kauulphus elc (f, elm f justm, in tin 
reign of Henry 11 Sir Matthew Hale, while lie 
admits tlit date of tlie work to hi\e> be<n m fin 
reign of that monarch, appe ais <o hesitate' to .isenlen 
the authorship to tlu <hu r pislici 1 mil Compile 11 
(Laes of tlu VhirJ lust ires, i U1) re mirks tlint ti , 
m some points, is still of authority, ‘and ro iy 
be perused with advantage* by idl who take an 
interest m otir legal antiquities This mthor is to 
bo considered the fitlm of English junsprurb lie e 
Brae ton, who writes in tlie following century, is 
more inethodie »1, but lie draws laigi-ly from tlie 
Kornan civil law*, and is often rathe i speculative, 
while Glanvillc actually elc tails to u« tlie practice of 
the Aula Regis in which be prrsidul furnishes us 
with a copious supply of pit cedents of writs anil 
other procedure then in use, and explains with much 
precision the distinction and subtilties of the syiitem 
which, in the fifth Norman reign, had nearly sujm r- 
seded the simple juridical institutions of om Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors.' This woik was first printed in 
the year 1654, at the instance of .Sir W Stanford, a 
judge of the Common Pleas The treatise of G 
closely resembles the Scottish Itsgiam Majutntrm 
(q v) ‘The lattei,’ says Coke (Inst n 345), 
‘doth in substance agree with our GlanviLlo, and 
most commonly de verbo *» verbum, and many times 
our Glanvillc is cited therein by special name ’ A 
dispute has arisen, in consequence of this close 
similarity, as to which country shall claim the honour 
of producing the original work. Mr Erskine dues 
not hesitate to claim the distinction for Scotland, 
but Lord Stair, following the opinion- ol Craig, 
frankly adapts ’ that' tlniM* books, called Rrgxam 
Mau&tialtm, are no part gt our law, but were com 
piled for tho cwtoms of England, in thirteen books, 


by the Earl of Cheater, and by some unknown and 
inconsiderate hand stolon thence, and reaarcinato in 
those four books which pass amongst uV (Stair, 
1 .1, s 1G) 

GLA'RUS, a canton hi tlie north-east of Switzer¬ 
land, is triangular in shape, and is bounded on 
tho N E by tho canton of St Gall, on the 8 -E. 
by that of tho Orisons, and on tlie W. by those 
of Sthwytr and l T n It has nil area of 262 square 
m iIch, anil m 18l)0, it hrul 3,1,459 mhalntants, of whom 
58f.fi were Catholics, the otheis almost all Calvinists. 
The surface is mountainous, tho highest peak 
being that of loelibeig or Ilmlilsrg in the south 
Wtst, whieli reitbcH a height of 11 880 feet From 
tin font of tlu<» mountain, the Linth, tho chief 
mci, flows nottli nottb cost, through the middle 
ol till* lanton, anil inipties ltxelt into tho Lake of 
A\ nllenxtaelt 'The prmeipvl vnlh yx, after that of 
the Linth, aio tin Sunfthil ami tho kkmtlml, both 
fonniil by tiilmtaiux of the Linth The* clminti is 
very seven, uul only one tilth of tlu* land is arable, 
'11ns tan ton, in wlmh tlie* i eating of tattle was 
foiinwly llu mam pursuit of the inhabitants, is now 
an l in poet nut m mtit ie turiug district The* principal 
linnufutuies are cotton, woolJe'n, muslin, and sill# 
goods auil pajxr and slates (ire it part of the 
lnamitai tines in i \peuteel to tlie East, to North 
\itu i, -\iiiiinn, mnl 1 'bini 'llu* green ehccso 
e dlesl hebibn^ii, wbieb is wholly niaele hero, and 
otiii i agiiuilltii il phhIuiIh, «e exports cl In none 
ot tin Swiss c antoim do. h tfio population so slowly 
minis. uie m tint ot til mis '11m oh| homely 
inniiieis iinel many ei.u of the customs of anti¬ 
quity, still prevail among the people In the 
i trie st tunes, (1 was ie ckemcil sometimes an a jmrt 
of libel tin, some tmiis ns a pal t ot Swabia, ami was 
]>iopted by (finnan settlers Afte-i \arious changes, 
it pLssid into the possessmu of tho Dulles of 
A ust n i, but nit mi itely he e tin d its melt pi ndonco by 
tin yietorus ol Nafils ill JTi2 md 1188, when it 
joined tlu Swiss eonfeeh rition 'Ilio duel town is 
Glims, witli u J ugo (lotlin ebiiieh yihuli serves 
both tor (Atbolus and i'lotestauls ami m which 
Zwinyli w is pirson fiom IfiOfi to 1 '»!<> Pop 4082 

(.LA'hCrOW , tin uul us! t ml metropolis of Suit 
land, n ,iile i London, om of the Irirgeit anel most 
important e ilie.s jh the knigelom It is situated on 
tlu ( Jyde, m tin lower ward of Lamirksline, and 
oerupn- <lnellylhe north biele of tho riv«*i, but has 
luge inti populous subui bs on tliei south side* Tho 
"riier is cruise el by time stone brnlpefe, two of which 
are of granite, me wuiing GO fiit in breadth over 
tin pirtjxU, indmueh idmueel for then light ami 
graf e fill .UeJute e tine, and by two suspi muon Inulgrs 
tor foot passe nge rs, < a< It of a singh* spnu ltclow 
the bridge s, tlieie ire fury boats ply mg at all liters 

The grotmel iqiem whn h G ib limit is, for the 
moat part, level, but m the north and northwest 
ebstricts, tlieie aio commie rahle dev.T|iims Owing 
to the number of eeitton fe'torns, ehemmal woiks, 
femuelru s, and work shops of all kinds, £he e ity 
lias a semte w bat clingy and smoky aspect, while 
many of the sticxU are e ontmually thronged with 
>issengers, and noisy with carts, cabs, and otn.ni 
rnses In other respocts, it has many attractions. 
The house* facing the river stand well back, leaving 
sptcie.ua thoroughfare s on each side, and affording 
full and noble views of the bridges, of several hand¬ 
some street ranges and pnbltc. buddings, and of the 
harbour with its steaming funnels and forests of 
mai e Most of the leading streets rah from Oast 
Uj'. cut, itarallel with the river, and almost all the 
streets, Acept-wm the oldest parts of the city, ate 
laid off in straight lines. The hottses are generally 
lofty, and built of freestone, the floors of each 
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tern went hung usually occupied by separate famdies, 
entering by a common stair In the fashionable 
quarters, what aie called ‘self contained’ houses 
prevail G Iwr comparatively few squares or other 
open spaces , but it has thiec public park*—two 
of thorn of gio.it exteut, anil the third of gnat 
beauty nano ly the Or* Mi (140 acres), occupying 
the level next the Clyde .it tin* cast end Queen’s 
Park (upwards of 100 acres), finely situated on a 
rising ground to the south, and kilvingrovo (40 
ucics), rounding the fan* of a lull crowned with 
noble terraces, and sloping down to the Kelvin, at 
the west end The uty is ibout thieo miles in 
length trom cast to west, and is about eight nub e 
in e lrcnmfercuc c 

G had its Inst nut hus m the e ithtdral, and 
afterwards in tilt university, both m tin north 
east part of thf city -tin fornuu on a lit ight ou 
the banks of tin* Mole mini ir htieiuii winch inns 
between the old burying giound anil astiop locky 
eminence foimtily known as the Pit Pack, but 
now trinsfoimcd into the Iviiinpnlm i moduli 
cemetery, Btuddcul and crowned with monuments 
It is fiom this i,i\mu that tin mint G is sop 
posed to have Ison derived, etymologists joule ssii g 
to find in it two Celtic wolds signifying a ‘ 1*uk 
Glen’ St Kentigiru oi St Mungo, founded a 
bishopric on the hints of tlu Mokndinar about 
C60 , but for more than five humlrtd yt us afti r 
wauls, the history ot the pine is a blank \bnut 
the year 1115, ifavid, pi mu ot t'mnbui (vttti 
warels lung i>f htotlanel), rcstoiid tin m t and 
appomtesl his preuptor, lohn, to tile lnslioniie, 
who laid the foundations ol i eithcdr.il winch 
was icjdaci d by tin pit sent pile, toiindi il bv Bishop 
Jocelin m 1181 In Jl'IO King YYilliun the l.ion 
ereeted G into i buigli, with tin pnviltgi ol an 
annual fun , but foi a < lituiy and i halt lat i, it 
continued m insigmlu mt town of not mint than 
1500 inhabitants In 1145, liishop Uac built the 
Iiret stone bridge acioss the ( htb , itnl in 1151, 
Bishop Turnbull tstablislnd the uinu isity, having 
obtained a bull for th it piujio'-t fiom i’opi 2stt liolas 
V Tholatbr tvint give i eonsidt rible impetus 
to the place , ytf, m 1550, G only linked (live nth 
in impeutanei amemg Hie towns of he of land 

The t ity as it now i vists is almost wholly modi'in, 
having quintupled in dimensions during the* hist 0(1 
years This immense giowth lus uisui fiom its 
situation m the midst of i distm t dbuuiubng mioal 
anil iron, and from the* facilities ittoultd l>v the 
(Jlyele foi the cultivation of a wot lei wide commerce 
At the same time, it must be aelnutte'el tbit much 
of its preisperitv is dm to lot >1 ingenuity ami 
enteiprise It was lure tint I mn s Watt, m 1705, 
made his memorable unpmu mint on the Me un 
eiifine, it was hue that He nrv bell in IM2 lust 
fin the old win hi) elimondiatt <1 the praetn Unlit v of 
steam navigation On tin* widening auel deepming 
of that river,I’ve) ns to lender it navigvbk bv vessels 
of 2tK)0 tons burden, an eiionnous sum has been 
expend* el The huibtmr of Port 1 Omdas on tin 
Forth and Clyde t anal, sifuibd oil the high 
ground north ot the eity, lues likewise afforebd 
facilities to its common e* Iho cnteiprising spint 
of the inhabitants lagan to manliest itself during 
the 17th century Sugar rctining, the chstdlation of 
spu-its freuu molasses, and the manufacture of Boap, 
! were among their oaiUu industries. The opening 
up of tlio Anieucan colonies to hootch enterjinso 
otter the JJnwu gave an iiuniouse meiease to its 
commerce. G became the chief emporium of the 
tobacco trade, and its Virginian merchant^, formet) a 
local aristocracy, remarkable for wealth and hauteur 
This trpde was at length paralysed by the American 
war, but sugar cultivation in the West Indies, 
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and the introduction of the cotton manufacture, 
opened up new paths to opulence Caleco-pnntiug, 
turkey red dyeing, beer brewing, and other branches 
followed, and with the rapid expansion of the 
iron trade, including machine making and steam 
boat building, the city has attained its present 
iiugurtudc Among its thousand chimney-stalks, 
tin re is one of 400 and one of 480 feet, being the 
highest in the British dominions. The latter comes , 
alolt the noxious vapours of St Jtollox, the largest 
chtnntal woiks m the w oriel, covering 12 acres of 
gi ouuel and employing upwards of 1000 men. 

In all that relate s to lighting, paving, Sewerage, 
and the like, G deserves laudatory mention The 
ntv is governed by a loid provost, 8 bailies, and 
tit emine dlon, to w horn .ire added the dean of guild 
fiom the Mere bants’, and the deacon convener from 
Hit! Tintles’ House Iho sheriff and four sheriff 
substitute h exercise within tlu* city a coordinate 
juusdietion with the magistiates, ami preside over 
\ erious civil and criminal i emits Much of the 
spmt which eharaetermes the manufacturing and 
eommertial aflairs of G his btcu earned into its 
munmjial in ingomuit-t Coiporatum halls, com 
pnsum i valuable gallery of pnotings, have beeu 
set null for the citizens, public p irks have been 
jiUiehasttl at great cost, and l.u(f out m n style 
ol unsiupassen btautv and a supply of water 
his hem uitroeluced um Loth K itrme at the 

bountiful rub* of 21,0 000 gallons a day G has 

20,200 legist* red vot is, ami sends two members 
to p u lium nt 

Many of the pubm building* deserve notice 
The i itlipili il, w hit li Ins litely been restoieel and 
tin v indows emiehctl with stained glass, chietly 
fmm Munich, is one of the finest First Pointed 
(himlies r*i the kingdom The Hoy it Exchangb, 
in Gpion Mud, stitril of the banks, ami many 
ot the tlmrehei, like wist present fine specimens 
of archileetuic in v variety of styles G has 

time t questmen statues, one of William III at 

tin Cross, mothei of tlu Duke of Wellington in 
Iront ot the Koval Exchange and the tiurd of 
Quit n Yndoiii m M Y iiiemt 1’laee The last two 
nit by Marochcfti In the Un en there is an obelisk, 

114 ii et high, to Ne lsou forming a conspicuous 
object m tlu* lanelsevpe '(’Ins tajl structure, which 
st mils quite alone, lias been tw ice struck by 
lightnin., nuu in 1810, and ag.un. in 1861 In 
Gouge's Squaii* there are a column surmounted ! 
bv i statm ot Sir YY alter Siott, a line statue of 
Sir John Moon, by l'loxman , a statue of James 
YY att, in a sitting posture, by Cbantrey , and a 
statm ot Sir Jb An rt Peel, by John Moss man. A 
mm bit statue* of Pitt, by Flaxman, has lately been 
lemoved from the oJel town hall at the Cross to 
the new < 'nrporntion Galltnes, Saueluehall Street 
Chnitablo institutions anti benevolent societies 
abound, and zealous and successful efforts have 
lately bicn made to provide cheap and innocent | 
nunistincuts for the working classes. There arc 
two theatres, two museums, and numerous halls in 
winch mirths and concerts aio held almost nightly 
tltiruig winter The wealthier inhabitants migrate 
to tlu coast in slioals during the summer, and cheap 
Saturday excursions by nver and ml are exten¬ 
sively taken advantage of by the working dosses. 
To the north west of die city is a bo tame garden of 
nlvout 40 acres, which is thrown open every sum¬ 
mer, during the fur holidays, at a merely nominal 
ihaige In the fair week of July 1861, the number 
of visitors to the garden, amounted to 17.344 
Besides the Necropolis, there are several other 
garden cemeteries in She vicinity, of which Sight- 
hill, occupying a Uorthern elevation, Is the most 
picturesque. 
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G ha»thre«daily,#ujd upwards of & dozen weekly 
newspapers It Las 175 churches and chapels, 
viz. Established Church, 40 ,* Free Church, 43; 
United Presbyterian, 37, Roman Catholic, 12; Inde¬ 
pendent, 9; Baptist, 7 , Episcopalian, S; Reformed 
Presbyterian, 4, other bodies, 18 In 1801, the 
population was 83,769, in 1861, it amounted to 
446,639, and it w now estimated at nearly half a 
million. 

GLASGOW, Tfhr Umvprsttv oi, was founded 
in 1451 by Bishop Turnbull, who pun tired a bull 
of rotihcation from Pope Nicholas V In 14b0, 
James first Lord Hamilton, endowed a tollcgi 
on the site of the present buildings, the older 
portions of whuh were ericted between 1(>32 and 
1636 During the stormy times of the Reformation, 
the university was well nigh destroyed Queen 
Mary exerted herself to lestou the tottmug 
institution she hi stowed on it the liiinsc aud 
kirk of the Preaching Friars, with 15 sens of 
adjacent ground. In 1577, James VT ciulowtd it 
with the rectory and vicaiagi of the parish of 
Covan, and grintid a new eharto, which still 
contimies m forec The liroftwsoniti which was 
origin illy limited, gradually men uwd with tin 
mtelleitual mcissitns of the times uni the ndiaucc- 
ment of h.irmng and scienn 

Cham, OJhti hecticik, Jtrt/nt* J'heollnc 1 m an is 
of tile university i(insist «t Chancellor Kictor, 
Principal uul Dim ot 1* lenities '1'lie Chuncllor, 
holds his otlm for bn ind up to the pri ,cnt time 
h is bet n i h et< d l>y tbt sc n etc but th< m \t m>l all 
fntuio elutions will tike place by the univusily 
eouneil, as in 1 dmbuigli l mursity , tile Rector 
u elected timini illy b\ tin matut ulatul studi uts, 
who au divided item ding to them pi me ol bntli 
into four nations -Ulotttana (Lanaikshirc ), Tiune 
foUhona (Scotland north ot the Forth), Eotharinna 
(Buteshire, Renfrewsbirt anel \\\A\\\e),Land'nuan« 
(all other places) The than of hacuities is ilei te el 
annually by thi si mite The duties of Chineellor 
aud Rc e ten are chiefly honoraiy r Ilie eliurs ire 
Latm, Gnik, Mathematics, Logie, Natural Plnlo 
Sophy, Word Philosophy, Lnghsli L ingotgo mel 
Literature, Anatomy, Physiology, Mate n i Me die t, 
Prartne of Physic Natuial History, Chemistiy, 
Cluneal hurgeiy and Medicme, Midwifery, Rotinv, 
Surgery, Oriental languages, Divinity, (Inmli 
History,Bibln al Criticism, Ciy >1 La»>, Convi y me ing, 
Civil Engineering, ami Prieto al Astronomy The 
degree's gi anted ire Master of Arts, Doctor of 
Medicine Mastered Surge r\, Bae he loi of Divnutv, 
Doctor of Divnutv, Doctor of Law-,, and BueUelf'r 
of Laws, the list three’ be'ing honoiary degre'ts 
The ceremony of graduation vv is of old conelueteel 
with no little pomp through all its st ige s, from its 
beginning m what was called ‘the Black Stnue 
Examination,* to its close in the ae t of ‘ luureatmn’ 
t in the College Hall, or one of the city cburclu s. 
The number of matriculated students now avuages 
about 1200, the y reside outside the college vv alls 
and those m attendance on classes m the Faculty 
of Arts wear scarlet gowns 

Bu marten and Exhibition* The Senatus Aoade- 
micus has m its gilt about 50 bursaries, and the 
funds attached to several of these are applicable to 
from four to six stndents their yearly values range 
from £6 to £50, and some may be helel for a period 
of four years. The Oxford Exhibition —In 1677, 
John Shell, a native of Ayrebiie, afterwards ot 
Ufieton la Warwickshire, presented the university 
with an endowment consisting of a landed estate, 
for the purpose of supporting at Balliol College, 
Oxford, ten students wfio*had previously studied 
at Glasgow. *Fhs property was let in 1809 an a 
lease of 21 yean, at ms annual rental of £1600, 


and the ten exhibitioners received £133, 0*. 8d, 
per annum each. 

Ltbi (iws, Momma, The library was founded 

i inor to the Reformation, aud now contains about 
[03,000 volume* It is supported from the interest of 
sums be-(jneathe'd by individuals, from graduation 
fees, and trom contributions of students. Subsidiary 
hbrirus aie attached to sc'veial of the classes, the 
books being st'hxtoel with a view' to the subjects 
I treated of in nidi class In July 1781, the celo- 
I britcd Dr William lluntir of London framed a 
I will, leaving to the nrtnoinil and pinfessors of the 
| university las splendid collection of coins, medals, 
and an itomu al preparations , and for the aocom 
modaliou and const ivution of tlx sc, a building was 
leivitid in JK04 within the college pminota at a 
lost of U2 000 ’Ibe university also jHissesses an 
obseivatoiy and a botuiii il garden, mid several of 
the ntofiH'iora have i ollu tioux of apparatus attached 
to tli*ir classes lllustlitive of tno comses the'io 
dolivei(d 

i J'mnunt I'inftiw- mul Student* -Among the 
nun of nnimin( wliolnvi tiuglit or Btudjed in tho 
'university in Bishop Willnuu lilphiiistone, John 
i Mapn, John Spottisyy oode, Andrew Molvillo, James 
Mxlvillt, Robut Boyd of Tiochng, John Cameron, 
/nhuy Boyd, Rebut Bailin’, lame* Dalrymplu, 
Inst \iMutint of Stan , Dll bent Burnet, bishop of 
Sebsbmv, 1 »r John Dougins, bishop of Salisbury, 
Dr Robut Simson, I lam is Hub b”son. Dr William 
tluntii Dr laims Mom, Di \diun Smith, Dr 
1 bonus Jit i*l. Dr M ilium ( ulltn, Du Joseph 
Blink I>i Matlln w Bailln, Rrofissor Job* Miller, 
Tlnuius Thomson, Frau* in lifluy, John Gibson 
Jaieklinit Sn William H imilton 
GLASS, fiom tin Ii i/Iiki (Lat glium), ice, 

I wliuii it u .inibliM m its transparency Gloss is 
(ssentully a (ombmation of hiIkii with some alkali 
or xlknhix i artb, such is hnve, b irytes, &c Guile 
nlly xp< iikine it is mnlersfooil to bo a mix ate of 
sod i nr a i onilmi ition of sihei or flint with one 
or nnin of tin silts of sodium, with the addition, 
lor boiiii piupoMs ot 111 lam mutilhc oxulis and 
ot'u r f iibstain (s 

i Jltatont '1 In immtion ol gluss dates from tho 
1 t ulust ant puty uul tlx honour of its discovery 
has bun c utiMtfd by sueial nations As the 
oldc-t known spu miens ari Egyptian, its inven¬ 
tion may with gn it probability lie ntlnbutod to 
tint jiiopli It is nx ntioned as early as tho 
,.5t 1 1 or bin ilynuty, aud e ilk d hauhnu , the Coptic 
hi jin and irtn b h mule of it ir< rojin seated 
in flu tombs of tin period, wluh its fabruntion 
i, di putul m sijiulilms of tin 12th dynasty 
i t , iboufc 1800 l, e The glass of Egypt 
was giintillv opvjut, l in ly ♦tianspirent, and 
always coloured the irtuliH madi of it '♦uig 
o! sin ill si/i, and principally foi ndornmint, as 
beads, v uses, small ligure*, and objects for inlaying 
into wood or otlur inatiri il Knecknens exist of 
'this glass biamg tho name of the ipieiu Hatasu 
of the 18tli dyiusty, 1115 n (, and * axes of 
blue glass, with wavy lino* in whitt, light blue, 
yellow, blaik, red, awl giun, of that and a later 
•ige. Inn been disiovered The Egyptians also 
Huccessfidiy imitated promirus anil other atoms in 
1 glws is emeralds, lapis lazuli, turquoises, jaspers, 
onyx, and obsidian, for tins pip-pose, they used 
1 nearly the same materials us ntf present, employ 
ing manganese, < ojijht, iron, cobaft, gold, ana tut. 
I Irmsparent gloss, indeed, does not appear earlier 
1 in Egypt than the 20th dynasty, about 750 B, c,, 
j ♦hen bpttlea and a few other objects— oa figures 
for inlaying, a&d beads imitating gems— were made 
I of it According to Hcrodotuh, tho Ethiopians, 
j two centuries later, plaeed thur mummies in glass 
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coffins , but the fact has never been proved by 
any a* yet discovered. 

Under the native Pharaohs, Egyptian glass seems 
to have been extensively exported to Greece and 
Italy, and its reputation still continued under 
the Ptolemies, when the furnaces of Alexandria 
produced glass vases of numberless shapes and 
considerable size At tins period, the Egyptians 
invented the mtllefion gl iss, consisting of small 
threads of gloss arranged virtually and then 
fused, so that the whole rod thus formed was of 
one pattern, and by cutting oil shets, each picct 
reproduced the sami pat,t< ru The glass beads of 
marlrepora glass, when art found m the tombs of 
Greece and Italy, anil art fonned by placing slices 
of such rods in a mould md fusing the whole, are 
probably of lflgypti in oi I’luuuciaii origin Egypt 
still retained tin pit miiiicaic ui the mauuf ictun 
of gloss under the Jlnnumi, the sand of Alt xindm 
being lndwpt usable Ini tht finest qualities, and it 
ex[xti ted glass to lloint Hadrian, on his visit, 
was struck with flu nitivify of tin mumlutuie, 
ond sont»to his friend, the Consul SeiMinus om of 
tho vases, called allosimtis, 01 ‘opalescent,’ ind 
the Roman writers mention with admirifion tho 
melting, turning, and engraving of Eg> pti m glass 
To the most flourishing puioil of tho cnipirt art 
to be inferred ccrtun \asis and slabs with white 
eamu figures of fine execution m rt lit f on .1 bhu 
biekground, and platis oi npugii glass tor milling 
the walls of looms, such is tliosi whuli ut suit to 
have decorated 1 lit* mansion of the iismptr 1'irmus 
'1 ho art of gluts making, 111 tact, has never btcoino 
extinct m Egypt tin F.itumh ('ilifs lining issiud 
glass <01118 m tin 10th anil lltli mitiuns, mil 
beuitifid lumjis of gins tiuintllid 011 the surf u t 
With various colours lining betn mult in the 14th 
cuntuiy Although the ut of gl is 1 making his 
fallen to the lowest ilib in 1'gypt, tin wotknnn 
are end to manliest tonsnluible iptitude in its 
production 

Afttr tho Egyptians, the people of uitieputj 
mosticnowncd for glass wt i< the I’hunuiins, who 
were the legendary nmntors Certain ot then 
merchants, it is sud, returning in a Blnp Iuleu with 
nation 01 Boila, and haimg hi in compelled by 
stormy wenthu to lantl mi 1 suuly tint undii 
Mount Uinnt.1, J'hu ed thur looking pots on lumps 
of natron on tho sinil, which, fused by the hi at 
of tho fire, formctl the first gl iss Sulon indeed, 
was long eelehiatcd fm liei plots wires mule ot the 
sand brought down from Mount Oirmol to the 
mouth of the mer Ildus The nature howeiei, 
of tlie earliest Phccuiuaii gliss is unknoavu, unless 
the opaque little vases of" the toilet found in the 
tombs of Greece* mil Italy, aud the heads of the 
same diseoveted in tho barrows and tumuli ot tin 
old Celtic and Teutonic tnbis wtic imports of 
the Phcenicians, The vases of Salon were, however, 
highly esteemed at Rome under tho Antoumcs, 
fragtneijJ® of bowls of blue and amber glass, with 
the names of tho Sulon 1 in glass makers, Artas ind 
I Tenants, stamped iu I,atm audGieek, having been 
found in tho ruins Perhaps tho Assjuan glass 
vases weio made at Salon, at all events, the 
earliest dated specimen of transparent white glass 
is the vase having upon it stamped 01 engrived in 
Assyrian cuneiform a lion and the name of Sargon, 
who reigned 722 B C, found at Nimrod by Mr 
Lay&rd , and glass seems to have been imported or 
even mode? in Assyria as late as the tunc of the 
Partitions, when Nineveh became the Roman eolwy 
of Claudionolis. Under the Sassnnides, r moulded 
glass \ essels, elaborately decorated, were made, as 
is shewn by the cup of Choaroes, 531—679 A.D, 
in the Louvre, and Persia continued to mana- 
J74 


facture glass vessels in the (Middle Ages. The 
Arabs seem to have derived their glass from the 
Byzantines, and specimens introduced into Europe 



Jig 1 —Glass, V use, bearing tht name of Sargon, from 
Nnnrud. 

by the Cruaiders were tailed in royal and other 
inventories Damascus glass, this was coloured, mid 
not piun Although tht art of glass making 
appe us to have bn, praitisul 111 remote times, 
tlus nitnm dots not ppeoi to hue attained any 
proficiency 111 it, ai <1 is content it the present 
cliv to re 1111 It European gliss, while some of its 
highest cflorts do not txeted the mutation of jade, 
and other stones Tht 11 is still an extensive use of 
gl iss beads in the. East, which are chiefly made at 
Kliilih or Hebron Glass wis equally unknown to 
till Hindus, t act pt the production of a few trinkets 
and infeiini objects till the settlement of Europeans 
in India, ind the country was at the remotest 
pciitnl, supplied 1)\ I’ho mu 111 , aud, lu the Middle 
Agts, by tlio Vtnctnn trade is Although Josephus 
claims the invention of the art for tho Jews, no 
n minis <>t Jewish glass aic known, and it is probable 
tli it tho Jews weie principally indebted for their 
supplies to the neighbouring cities of Tyre and 
Sulon Eve n in Greece itself, glass was by no means 
antic ill lu tho dajs of Homer it was unknown 
lb rodotus indeed, mentions its employment for . 
car imgs, but these may have been of Phoenician 
fdnic It was c tiled ht/aloi, crystal or ice, and 
hthoi ihvlt, or fusible stone Aristophanes, 450 
B t , niintious glass or crystal vessels, and various 
inscriptions confirm its use, but its value was next 
to gold, which could hardly have been the case 
if it had been of native manufacture In the 
4th c n t I’ausias, a celebrated pamter, had 
depicted Altlhe , or ‘Intoxication,’ drinking from 
a tiunsparent glass bowl which revealed her face. 
Glasses and plates, amphoric and diotoc, largo two 
handled jars, were made of it, and also false stones 
foi hngei rings, called aphragides hyalmai. These 
1 1 st, called by archaeologists pmtes, were imitations 
of engined stones in coloured glasses, used for 
the rings of the poorer classes, and were no doubt 
often copies or impressions of engraved stones of 
ctlcbiatcd masters, false gems and camel having a 
subject m opaque white, sometimes like the sar¬ 
donyx, with a brown layer superjxised on the parte 
representing tho hair, and the whole hud on a 
dork-blue ground, appear before the Christian era. 
Lenses were also made of glass, and the celestial 
sphere of Archimedes was made of the same 
material The suppoqgd Phoenician coloured glass 
vases for the toilet* found m the oldest sepulchres 
of Greene, it must he observed, haw Greek shapes. 
Glass makers, kyalopnoi, hyaltptcs, are also mentioned 
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at a later period, fvhen there can be no doubt 
the art «» practised. Of the Alexandrian glass, 
mention has been already made; and the body of 
Alexander the Great was ahewn to Augustus in a 
glass coffin. 

The glass-making art in Italy does not date earlier 
than the commencement of the Roman Empire, 
importations from Sidon and .Alexandria haring 
previously Supplied the want of native manufacture, 
but there is ampler evidence of its extensive manu¬ 
facture at that penoil having been introduced m 
the days of rim Ptolemies, large plates being used 
for uicrusting chambers, vttrece camera:, and hollow 
columns, mode of this material, with lamps inside* 
were used to illumine the public theatres As 
early as 58 D.C., the theatre of Scaurus hod been 
decorated with mirrors or glass plates, disposed 
on the walls Glass was also used for pav mg, 
and for the blue and greentessero oi mosaics 
(see Mosaic) Wmdow-gldsifiots not appear till 
about the 3d e a », the houses at Hi mil mourn, 
destroyed in the reign of Titus, bi ing glazed with 
tale, and some doubt remaining as to tlio use of 
glass for this purpose at Pompeii Loctantius in 
the 3d < A Ii , fst Jerome, 422 a d , mention glass 
windows Older windows of this material arc 
said to have been found at Pictilnei, aud even m 
London Undor the Homans, coloured os well os 



Fig 2 —Moulded Glass Roman Cup, with the Circus 
and Gladiators, foqnd m London 

white glass was extensive ly used , it bail a greenish 
tint in the first days of tlio Empire, but lmd sensibly 
improved in colour and quant} in the days ol 
Constantine The first production of a w lute gloRs 
like crystal was iu the days of Kero Its use was 
most extensive, and it was either blown or stainjted 
according to the objects require d Glass vases, wa 
vUrea eecana potoria, arc mentioned So are costly 
cut* of many colours, purple ones of Taisbos, and 
bolsamani, especially the kind long called lachry¬ 
matories, which held perfumes, medicine, drugs, 
and other substances like modem vials, amphoiai, 
ampullte, pillar moulded bowls, bottles for wine 
(fczpeiur), urns ( urna) for bolding the ashes of the 
dead, aud pillar-moulded bowls oi cups (pocuUx) 
Besides them articles of amusement and luxury, 
hair-pins, beads, nngs. balls, draughtsmen, dice, 
knuckle-bones (astrarjah), mirrors, multiplying 
glasses, prisms, magnifying glasses, telescopes, and 
water-clocks were rude of this material. 

Many vases ant stamped, and some, principally of 
square shape, have the initials and devices of their 
makers or contents, as eyewaters, impressed op the 
bottom. Most of the precious stones were success¬ 
fully mutated in glass pastes, and the Empress' 
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Salomna was egrogiousJy cheated by a fraudulent 
jeweller But the most remarkable works in glass 
are tho camei vases (toreumata mtrt) , of which the 
most celebrated is the Portland vase in the British 
Museum, a two handled vessel about 10 inches lugb, 
of transparent dock blue gloss, coated with a layer 
of opaque white glass, 
which baa been treated 
os a cameo, the wluto 
coating having been 
cut down, so as to give 
ou each side . croups 
of figures delicately 
executed in relief Tho 
subnet is tho marriage 
of FeleuB and Thetis, 
and tho urn hold tho 
ashes of a mcinlicr ol 
the imperial family of 
Bev e rus Alexander, w ho 
died 221-2.15 A n 
This cinpi nil hid mi 
nisi d ,i i ix lqioii gl ms 
t was found in u lung 
mliceut sarcophagus in 
the Alont. del Giano, 
lie ir Rome A vase of 
stnalli r sirt, but of snmltu fabric, with araliosques, 
found at Tempiu, exists in tho Naples Museum, 
and numoious fragments of even finer vases, some 
with five i clours, exist m diflerent museums 
In the uigu of Tiberius, on adventurer protended 
that hi. hid invented flexible gloss, and throw 
down a vow winch ouiy bent, and winch he 
readjusted with a hammer, ho seems to have 
cornice t<d it in some way with the philosopher’* 
stone, and the emperor is said to have banished 
him e>r put him to death TIiih invention is said 
to have been twico reinvontcel in moelcru times 
- once by an Italian at the court of Casinur, 
king of rolauil In the del < A 1 * appeared the 
Uiahila or ‘ liorccl x iscs,’ consisting of cups {pouela) 
lining cstirually lettiis, and network almost 
eletaduel from the glass, lint connected by sup 
nuts, all which must line been hollowed out 
iv a too! involving gnat labour One vase eif 
this class, bearing the nunc of Maxiuuanus, who 
ieigind2So -310 a n, fixes then ago At a later 
period, howls of imiruved gl ns, having subject* 
of gladiateulal fights, e unr> into use' .Still later, 
apparently m tin' Cth e , a new style eif glass eima 
lin ntation was introduced, consisting of the figures 
of Christ and loin nds nt saints, md the portraits of 
juivate persons laid on m gold upon one layei of 
glass, over which was placed anotlici through winch 
they ipjiearod At the* eloso of the Byzantine 
Empne, tin glass art vvts still rich and oriuurpntal 
Achilles Tetuis describe s a vise* which, when filled 
with wine, made the portion representing tho 
bunchi s of grapes m*i m re d, as if Ripened by tho 
autumn 'llie umiidone beads called serpents eggs 
or adder Btones {ijlrun na'Iryr1 , found throughout 
Rom eti Britain, w< rei imported liy route of Gaul 
to Britain, or madi in Britain Glass was cheap 
under the Roman Empire, and Btrabo informs us 
that in lus days in Romo a glass cup and saucer 
only cost an an (aliout a half penny) Much articles, 
indeeid, ean only have ls*e.n oLthc commonest kind, 
as Nero is said to haves paid '’flOOO sesterces, or 
about T50,0«W, foi two eujis of moderate dimen¬ 
sions. Aurelnin made the Alexandrians pay a fax 
of glass A peculiar white glass seems to hare been 
fensde Carthage under the Roman empire. Glass 
gems for rrnjJk (vtlrc-ce gemma) were m most exten¬ 
sive use. Glass, however, was consideqpd always 
something costly and rare, and is mentioned as 
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such in the Revelations and in (he RecoymUons 
of St Clement, in which St Peter is described 
as praying to sic some marvellous columns of 
this matmal in the island of Aradus At the 
doso of flip Unman Empire, only two kinds of 
glues appear to have been manufactured- bottles 
of a greenish glass in the west, and the hyalina 
diachrysa, or gilded glass of many colours, m the 
east After that period, a few gloss vessels hare 
b< on found in the Anglo Saxon giai ts of England, 
nnd Frank is h sepulchres of France, of a iicculiar 
fabric of green glass with projectuig knobs, hint 
round to thi body of the glass, ami apparently a 
rude imitation of tin tluiliila Ihc iloraans knew 
the use of soda and 1, ut as tluxis foi glass, ami 
made both crown and Hint gliss 'liny mnlo moat 
of the fancy vanetiis at pnsent in usi, and wen 
ucquimted with tin ait of adorning it bliu by 
cobalt, green by loppri, rose or mbv by gold Many 
of thou imitations ol gems and olhei f undid iolonrs 
were also of Sthmeltz glass Hut the gn it siti of 
Uin glass manutai torn s ol the d u k uid middh ages 
was Venice, whither it w is tiamplanttd on tin 
foundation of thit city in tin 7th c v li Hit ait, 
however, seems to ban impiowd mi tin cnnquist 
of Constantinopk by tin FicmU m 1 JO-1, ami in 
1291 the estiblislmiuits vine nmoud to the isliml 
ot Miirano, the nianutuctunrs foimmg i guild with 
a libro d’oro, oi ngistei of nobility, and tin suret 
kept with the ute.itest ji alonsy In 111(5, tin n 
loloui glass cune into note ind continuid so till 
the dose of tliecentuiv, iml in the Kith i , Hie 

i iatterns and inmois win intioduenl Ln tin 
5th and Ibth < tlitmus, pi uu glass with nui omi 
incut i gilt anil emuuilhd, in the Ibth, eruklul 
lace and retuulitcd glass, iitimh Ohio, and in 
the 17th f , wungntoii m lnubkd gliessis wcio 



Fig 4—German tig 5 -Vinotion Class on 

jJnnkmg-glass open woik stem 


produeed The tniUefion glass extends through aid, 
periods, and seems to have been derived frfttn the 
Roman, being i unturned to the present day, when | 
large qnahtitus of this glass are annually imported j 


to England, and transported to Afnea and Asia 
in the way of trade. The Venetian gloss engaged 
for a long time the monopoly of commerce, their 
mirrors, goblets, and cups being exported all over 
the woila, hut it has been superseded by manufac 
turcs of England and Germany The forms of the 
Venetian glass reflected its oriental origin, and the 
earlier gloss of other countries of Europe in their 
turn shew the derivation of their art from Venice 
■ Jn Germany, the oldest glass (winch was flint) dates 
| from the 10th c, and consists of goblets and tank- 
| aids of white colour, enamelled with colotired coats 
ol arms and other dev ices, millefion, and schmeltz 
glass Pu gravid glass was first introduced by 

l'aspar Lehmann at Prague m 1609 undor imperial 
piotcctum, and continued by lus pupil G Sc-nwan- 
h ud and ruby glass by Kunckel iu 1079 Glass 18 
h nd to have liet n made in 1294 at Quinquengrone, 
in Kmmaudy, In fine the 10th r, in the reign of 
J’hdip V I , and Jolm and the llukes of Lorraine 
i stal'b'iln d uunufactbrics m tlun domains, and a 
common kind w is made in Dan pinny aud Provence 
Cast pi itc is also said to have been established ot 
Chubouig by artists fiotn Veuiei, and in 1088 the 
ait was dtilarcd iinbb l’otisb, lime, tubei, and 
I no b id w us cmployi d Thevart mtroiluced glass 
1 tasting and plitc gl iss winks at Pans In France, 
oxide of bad (lint glass was luicli at 1st Cloud m 
1781, aiiotln i in nnitai ( y was subsi qucntly estab 
1 lndud at 1st Louis m 1 and tin ht Cloud estab 
lishmmt was runovul lo tin vicinity of tlio Mont 
('im«, while it lloiuislud till 1827 It is unccitaiu 
iihctlur gl iss w is maib m T’ngl ind before the 10th 
r, is that mi u tinned m ly hive Ison imported from 
PI nub is nr \ t mie VV mdow gliss is mentioned by 
l’ub in 071, but w is not in gi n< 1 il use for windows 
till the loth untury In 15 >7 flint glass was nianu “ 
f utureil it tlu 8ivoy mil ( mtclitd Fiurs, ui 156,% 
then woe gl iss works uudir t oinclius ilc Launoy, 

] uid in 1507 Kan Qmmi and othu 1 lcmish suns 
itictunrs istiblislud vvorl^i at ( rutclud Friars, 
whu li Cmirri’s disc mil Hits extended to Sussex ln 
101% Sir K Maunsill obtanud a patpnt tor making 
glass, m i onsidei ition ol using jut coal instead ot 
wood, and oxide of bad was then introduced in 
1015, and m 1071, Vcnitian utists, brought over by 
th< lhike ot B lckmgbiun manufactured minors of 
jilute glass it famlicth, ind driuking glasses were 
made at this period But Venetian glass was 
extensively lmpifrtcd In 1771, tlic company of 
Ilntisli Plate glass Manut u tunrs was est ibhshud at 
li ivenhcad, n< ar Pn scot, Lancashire , and in 1728, 
plati gl iss w as made by the t’ooksons at South 
bluehis, and the Thames Plate glass Company in 
18.15- 18% Patent plate w.as fust made iu 1840 
In Scotland, the manufacture was introduced in 
the nign of James VI, and George Hay obtained 
a pati nt for 11 years. The tirst glass was manu¬ 
factured at VVenryss, in I ifeshire, afterwards at 
Preston pans and Leith In 1061, only the prin¬ 
cipal chambers of the king’s palace had glass In 
Amcma, attempts seem "to have been made to 
establish glass works in 1746 at Jamestown, Vir¬ 
ginia , subsequently, m 1780, at Temple, New 
Hampshire , m 1789, at Newhaven, and m 1809, at 
Boston Plate-glass was brat made there in 1853. 
It is made at Boston, Baltimore, and New York - 
At an early period the application of glass for 
niagmiviug lenses appears to have been known. 
Ptoieuiy II bad a telescope mounted at the Pharos, 
and glohes filled with water were in use for the 
purpose of magnifying under the Romans. Lenses 
are mentioned m the 12th c a.d. by Alhozan, and 
by Roger Bacon in the i'3th c., towards the close 
of which, Salvmo d’Arms to invented eye-glasses, 
-which were Subsequently improved by Alessandro 
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Spina. Within the present year (1862), glass-reflectors 
for telescopes, of great size and accuracy, have been 
made in Franco See Tei escopb 

As regards processes of making, that called the 
cylindrical was used by the ancients, and is men¬ 
tioned by Thcophilus at the end of the 12th cen- 
tary The rotatory process w as first introduced in 
Bohemia, subsequently into France in 1730, but not 
into England tin 1832 Pressed glass was invented 
in AMenca. In England, the tendency has been to 
throw the trade into few or hands there having 
been 24 window glass factories m 1847, and only 8 
in 1858, but the \aluo ot the export increased from 
£26,694 in 1818 to about £300,000 in 1833 —Franks, 
A W, Y'Ureous Art in the Art hawuria of tlu 
United Ktnqdom (Manchester) Fxhdntion (4to, 1858), 
Pellttt, A , Curiosities oj (/Inst, maluuj (4to, l,oml 
1849), Fxhibitwn of JFonU of Jndmtiy of nil 
Notions (1851), Reports ot Junes (1832), CL \vn 
p 521 

Mnnv/aclme -The manufacture of gloss, os at 
present earned on, may be classed und< i the follow 
ing beads Botth glass, (.’row n W mdovv gl u-s, hhu t 
Window glass, Plate glass, Bind ghss Coloured 
glass The hrst is tht coaisovt kind m <om 
inon use In this eonntrv, it is nude generally 
of soap makers’ wiste (V.hull tout mis i «jn mtitv 
of sodvsilts), fndi iv itu mirsnnl, hiuk dust, 
t denied hint, uid nurl , to tin st i qu entity of 
ndlcl, or tin. luok.cn gins of the wmks, is alvvns 
nddod,at a tertain st igi ol tin m uuif u tori This 
is tho lm'ctuu employtd m iiiakiu wlutui colli d 
bind botth t., used toi aim Inn, &C Of lati 
years, light giis n toloimd l,!v«s his ln<n prihriid 
lor many pm pose i, suili u> niciln mi h. it tits, sod i 
water botths, JU This tolmn is tommonly pro 
mieetl by athhng a laigi propwtion m tin udh t of 
crown glasB, wlutli, hy its held, coloiii, tlilutis the 
dirktr mattrnl, it, hovvi\<r it is w mttd oi i 
finer quality it is mule ot sand ot a light colom, 
containing only about two tmths pi i < cut ot tin 
oxide of iron To 50 puts of this sand ait .uliltd 
20 parts of heav y sp ir (,S nljj/utti of lint uUt ), 10 p ti Is 
of fsoap-nukerb’ wastt, uid about two tmths pir 
cent, of oxide of niaug un St 

In Trance, ki lp uni w ood ,ish> s an nsid to fur 
nisli the ilkahne poition of tin mi'ctuii in nihil 
respects, the miteiul is eswiitullv tin sum In 
Germany, where a rub blown tint is in fislnoufoi 
bottle! foi the light coloured Rilin' w un s, tin 
materials cmiFist of a light mlourid day, 1(> part*, 
a light yiUow coloured 8uid, 20 pints, kelp, 8 
parts, wood ashes, '18 puts, eulht, 15 pads, and 
o tide of manganese, J p irt - 

One of tlie first essenti ds to a successful ni itm 
facture of gkws, is the preparation of the nnltiug 
pots. These pots arc comi»oscsI of clay', which is 
required to be as free as possible fnun lime and 
iron. A clay obtained from the csrbouifcrous shales 
•of Worcestershire, in the n< lghbourhood of Stour 
bridge, is the most esteemed for this purpose, it 
consists of pretty nearly equal proportions of silica 
und alumina. J he clay is carefully dried and sifted, 
after which it is mixed with hot water, and worhi d 
into a paste, it is thin transferred to the knead 
ing floor, and when sufficiently kneaded—which is 
done by men treading it with naked feet- it is laid 
in large mosses m a damp store-cellar 1 to ripen, a 
process the theory of which is not well understood. 
When required for forming the pots, a sufficient 
Quantity » taken and again kneaded with one- 
fourth of its quantity of the material of old riots, 
which are ground tonne powder and carefully sifted, 
this material gives firrane&a and consistency to the 
paste, and renders it less liable to be affected by 
heat. The pots ate of two kinds, the open {fig. o) 
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and tho covered (fig 7) The first is used for melt 
mg common glass, such as window and bottle glass, 
the other for iiiut glass. In each case, the pots arc 



made bv hand and require grevt bkill and care 
Tin bottom is lout moulded on a I mini Wlion 
the bottom u liiusliul, tho vnikmin begins to 
build up the side of tin pot l>v lust forming a 
ring of tht iuuno height ill mind, taking rare to 
lomid off the uppu islgc to t sciutcmuiu curve 
of groat rigid uity, upon this lie lit gins bending 
ovti othu lumps of the piste until anothei equal 
layu is formid, mid tlnse ,uc> contmui d until the 
I«>t is (oiup)ite, lmt tin woikitidi do not woik 
tontinuousli at i uh pot until it is finished, they 
It iv i oil horn lime to time, sprouting wet cloths 
ovi i flu idgi when tiny' (list nut limn w Diking 
Tins is niii'-biry to ulmit ol a cut him amount of 
diving, olhuwisi the Urge wuidit of clay used 
would jin vint tin bum timn l« ing kept, and tho 
pot would lull to pines oi lost shape senously, 
the building of tin pot is i onm qituitly txti tided 
ovi i sivtiil days TIhhi liudi in til* form nt 
hg b are limu tinn to loui inches thick, but tho 
Hint gl v-s pots arc only from two to thioe inches 
‘Vttor tin jmttir his hnndud his work, tho pots arc 
removed into tin luM drying (lorn, win in they are 
only protected inun ill inghth, no that the drying 
may hi imuhiitni with tin pieitest pnsHihlo um- 
toninty Winn tiny h cvi pnu'iiHscd sulluuntly, 
tiny m nmowd to tin siiiuid ill ying floor, which 
is In vti >1 with v stow mil tin drying is hero oom¬ 
ph ltd I lit y an tin n pi uid in tin store, where 
usudly a good slot Iv is ki pt on hind, as time 
impioi es tin ill, anil tin v an i>i ldom kept lest) than 
hi\ or nine I'umtlis When uquired for use, thiy 
un platid tor four oi liw days in the annealing 
/urn u.i, wlnth is on tin ri wil« ;atoiy mini iplt, and 
tin v in tin ri kipt nt i ml In at 1 fun furuat c is 
so Ki/n itnl, tint tin ]xits, whin it uly, can be most 
quickly trinsfiiud to tin main lurnatc - an eqier 
ition oi i xi i eiliug ddhuilty, und requiring great 
skill and ikctmty, .is tiny lnvi to la removed 
whilst xtd hot end it must lie (lone so quickly that 
no sudden moling shill injure the pot, a difficulty 
which i m only In underltnod by runcmbpnng^Jpit 
the oulinaiy pots vri in irly fmu tut m depth, are 
tin muu in vvidtn at tin mouth hy about thirty 
meins at the bottom uul they ^jeigh several 
humlredwLight) Tin enormous amount of labour 
In stow i d upon thi tv pots rnuki s tin in very expen- 
sil i, tin ir v vine bung Hunt £0 to 4.10 each their 
runoval from the annealing oven to the main 
furnace is dinted by an immense pair of forceps 
si v oral feet ru length, w Inch arc placed horizontally 
upon an upright iron pilliu about three feet in 
h« igbt, whieh rises from a small iron truck on four 
w hi ds, so that the w holt apparatus can be easily 
moved from plaie to place. By means of this 
instrument the pot is lift* d and dexterously with¬ 
draw n from the oven, and as quickly tAnsfemnLto 
ita jmsiUon in the mam furnace, in which usually 
four or six artsplaced on » platform of firebnek or 
stone, each x»ot being opjiosite to a smaU arched 
opening, through which it can be filled and emptied. 
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Thf. entrance to tlie wain furnace, through which 
the pots have bpcn introduced, is tnen doled With 
a movable door of firebrick, and covered over with 
fireclay, to prevent tho escape of heat, the pots m 
thf furnace are filled with the prepared materials for 
glass, now called frit, mixed with about a sixth or 
eighth part of cullet or lnoken glass , the openings 
are closed temporarily for two or three hours, by 
which time tho first ch trg» of m it* rial has mt Itcd 
down, leaving room ^ for a further supply, which 
is then thrown into'the pot, and this is repeated 
two or three times until the pot is completely 
full The openings art then closed, and the heat 
increased to tho utmost tor ten or twi lvo hours 
this part of the ojier ition is c died founding, and 
the result of it is to jierfectly niflt and \itnfy tho 
mateiials The he it of the fnriru i. i,s now some 
what ledtited, and the scum is rcmovi d from the 
surface of the melted ni itcri d, now ti clinic ally 
called metal, by a woikroan called the siimmn, 
whose Inborn rtcjuncs fin it care and mu< li c 
lienee, as the nufal h at a glowing wbitc hi at, 
nnd is only with difhudty distinguishable in flu 
fierce white glire of tho funner Tin met il is now 
ready for the lommcuu ment ol tin journal, as the 
opciatnm of working it up is called I'hu term 
like most others in the glass trull, is demed fioiu 
the Freueh 

The airnugements so far apply equally to all 
kinds of glass Wo now howcier return to the 
mannfactuie of gives bottles, in ouln the more fully 
to understand winch, we give the* following gionnd 
plan of one of the houvo in which tins is curried on 
(lig 8) a 13 tin mam turn tec, which m this nsc 



is squarg, and luatlo to hold only four pots, at each 
corner IS an opening, which allows the tire to entcT 
four small rc\eibcratory furnaces, b,b,h,b , calhd 
arches, two aie called the coats" arches, and the 
Others thp Jins at din In the two foimor, the soap 
makers’ wasto is calcined at a ltd heat tor at 
least four hours, or whilst a set of pots is being 
worked out—that is to say, one journey Then 
tho calcined material is ground and sifted m the 
grinding and siftmg house, h, after which it is 
mingled with the sand, &e„ and transferred to the 
hue arches, where for the term of another jounwy 
it is again coloured. At the end o#*that*iune, tae 
pots being empty, are refilled with this material 
When the furnaces are opened for a journey* the 
skimmer first removes the scum, and makes the 
7JB 


way clear for the blower am % moulder, who takes 
his blow pipe of iron, six feet in length, the part 
held m the hand being guarded by a covering 
of wood and other non-conducting materials. After 
heating the end of the blow-pips in the furnace 
mouth, he dips it into the pot, and turning it 
round, gathers as much metal on the end os is 
sufficient to fonn> a bottle of the size required. 
Usually, m bottle making, one gathering suffices, 
but in larger operations, such ah blowing window- 
glass, more gatherings have to be made Tho 
operitor then blows gently down the yips, and 
li tvuig thus slightly distended the halo of red 
hot plastic glass (fig 11, a), he takes it to a plate 
of polished non, forming a low bench collect the 
main, or mawnnq tabic. On this he turns it 
round, moulding tlie round lump of glass into a 
i cujic il form, the change being represented in 
fig 11, b This operation, called wavering, is per- 
fomicd lu all eases whore glass is blown, and 
as it is necessary tlrnt the glass should lie pietty 
him belore moaning, it is often cooled by sprmk 
ling with watu, and eiin, as in tho rise of 
window gliss and other large blowings, turning 
it m a cavity containing w iter, whiefi is made 
l>y hollowing out a block of wood, usually, if 
attainable, that of the pern tiee, which is said to 
lie bcstloi tliu purpose 

•\ltc r being mavon the glass is held to the 
mouth of the furnace md the one rator blows down 
his blowpipe, and fuitlicr disti luls his glass 
Formerly, he oommene e d moulding it into the form 
of a bottle with his bheois, one arm of which was 
of eharreel w ood, aud the concui c bottom was made 
hy pushing a little piece of glass, called a purity, at 
the e nil ot au iron rod culled the pointd, the blow- 
pipe w is then detached bv il slight blow of the 
sin ars, mil the partly formed bottle was left at the 
end ot the pointel utticheel by the punly in tho 
hands of a hoy who attiuds upon the man, and 
bi ought iml applied the punty The- man then 
took the pointe 1 in oue hand and attir softening 
tiie bottle in the mouth of tho furnace, moulded 
the nock by means ot his shears, regulating the 
si/e e>t the ojxmng hy means of a small brass 
mould, the sue anil shape of a cork, attached to 
the uiieldlc of tho she no., he iting tho neck ogam, 
ho formed with a Bmall portion of metal from 
tlie pot the mg round the mouth of tho bottle 
Now, however, otter maacring, and the first slight 
blow ing, the owrator inserts the class into au iron 
or biass mould, which is formed m two pieces, 
opening oi closing hy the pressure of the foot on a 
leui When tlie mould is closed, ho blows down 
the pipe, nnd the bottle is completed all but the 
ue i k, the ring of which has to he formed by the 
uhlitiou of a fiosh piece of metal, as before des 
cubul Hy this process, bottles are made with 
wonderful rapidity and exactness. At this stage 
of the manufacture, by either process, the bottles 
are taken from the w'orkman by a little boy, 
who inserts the prongs of a fork into the necks, 
and cirrics them to one of the annealing arches, 
d, d, d, d d, d, where they arc carefully arranged 
in ptoper bms untd the arch, which usually holds 
144 dozen, is full, it is then closed, and the heat 
is raised nearly to melting point, and then allowed 
gradually to subside until it becomes cold, when 
the bottles are removed to make room for a fresh 
charge* In the plan, fig 8, e and / are the sand 
aud alkali stores, g,g, are stores for the prepared 
fnt and «, j, are sutuig-cnba in the siftmg house 

Window-glass, whet%r crown or sheet, is made of 
much more carefully selected materials. They are 
slightly waned hy different manufacturers, but the 
following are tho ingredients used in one of the 
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largest glass-houses «tn Great Britain Sand (well 
dried), from the neighbourhood of Leighton Bur- 
aard, m Bedfordshire, sulphate of soda, ground, 
subcarbouate of soda, white oxide of arsenic, man¬ 
ganese, Welsh anthracite, chalk, limestone from 
Hopton Wood, Derbyshire, nitrate of soda, cullet, 
about as much as is equal to an eighth port of the 
other ingredients. The exact proportions are only 
known to the manufacturers. Each ingredient is 
carefully powderdH before mixing, and they are 
afterwards calcined or fritted, except the anthri 
cite, which is added in the put for the purpose of 
decomposing the sulphate of Soda, and dissipating 
its acid, and the manganese and arsenic, wliu h arc 
only added in very small quantities, to improve the 
colour, too much, however, of inch is sure to in pm; 
tho glass, and therefore tin sc matin ils cui only 
bo safely used by experienced manipulators The 
bnlk of the glass, howevor, consists of the sand, and 
carbonate and sulphate of soda. 

The arrangement of the window class houses is 
difterent, and on a much largu scale than in the 
houses for bottle glass, and excepting m gathering 
and raw ermg, all the operations subsequent to the 
founding are different Fig 9 will gnu a general 



and after turning it about for a minute or two 
in the air until sufficiently cooled, he then dips 
it m again, and over the first he mokes a second 
gathering, which increases the weight to about 
three pounds weight, the same cooling process is 
rejientod, and a third gathering is made, which 
brings up the weight to about mne pouuda; ho 
then holds lus blow pipe perpendicularly with the 
glass downward, so that it may by its own weight 
pull downward from tho pqie iu the form of a 
symmetrical near shaped bulb , he next takes it to 
tnu hollowed block before mentioned, aud turns 
it round iti tho water placed in the cavity by 
wlueh it is mode ready for the mavenug table. 
Tho workman, by skilful man igement, mart! s the 
bulb of glass into tho form b, fig 11, ami then forms 
a little knob at its apex, l>y tinning it ou a fixed 
bar of iron called the bullion bar , he then com 
minces blowing, and soon tho bulb of neatly solid 
glow is expended into a largo hollow sphere 
(c, fig 11), still, bow ew er, w ith tin little nipple made 
by the bullion bat A little boy now conns foiwnrd 
with an non reel, tho pom til, upon the eml of 
who.li his laim qitlurul a small lump of mital, 
enlhd tin pun hi, about tin si/o of a lion’s egg, 
this ho unpins to fhe nipph, to which it firmly 
nilluics, llu workmui mianwlulo resting ins blow- 
pip* on a lixul lost (allwl the cimliri Imi, plated for 
tin purpose by tin prissmo of the pointil the globe 
of glass is 11 ittonid as an d, fig 11 The application 
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plan of the house for crow n window glass, and fig 10 
gives an elevation of one side of the mam furnace, 
With the three openings through whit h the glass is 
gathered from the pots. In lig 0, a is the mam 
furnace, b, h, two flashing furnaces, the projecting 
piece of brickwork, b', being the screen which 
protects the workman from the fire, and r, c are 
two annealing furnaces or ovens 

When tho founding or melting and the skimming 
are completed, the workman takes 1ns blow pipe, 
which is about seven feet m length, heats it at the 
cod, and dipping it into the pot of melted gloss 

5^: £l», L“J* tjcJ=C 
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or metal through the opening (a, fig 10), ho gather!, 
by a slight tom or two, » nantity of gjase, about 
a pound and a half in weight; this he withdraw*, 

aft 


of i pKto of iron, cootol for the purpose b> keeping 
1 it in water, to tin j mutton of the glass with the blow- 
jiijk, (litichcs it instantly, md the globe of glass is 
i now )ii Id v ,lh the pointd Hie opiratoi tames it 
j in xt to th> no'll -hole lb, he 10), and piesents tlio 
I opining formed by tho detachment of the blow pipe, 

I to tin .ictnni of tin furnau , this again softens the 
j glass, whull is kept continually revolving by turning 
, tb< pointil on mi iron nst or hook fixed to the 
masomy of tin furnad The revolutions are at first 
1 slow, but arc gradually arc derated ns the softening 
I of the glass,gms on, and tlu centrifugal force so 
| produced tl rows tlu i dges of the orific o ontw irds. 

1 as in <•, be 11 As tho glass Hattons, it is revolved 
i with gn itot rijmlity, and advanced so near t.ethe 
i mouth of the nose hole as to draw the flames out 
| ward, by (ontractiug the dr night This cuuinlvtos 
I the softsmng of the gl uis, which is done suddenly, 

' r with a rushing noiso like tho unfurling of a flag in 
' tin wind, t uiscd by thr ripid flying outward of tho 
softimd glws iod tlu rush of tlu flames outwards 
It bewmifs piTfcctly fbt, and of equal thickness, 
exit pi at the bullion oi centre, formed, as before 
desenlK d, by the bullion bar and tho punty Tho 
flashtmi is now i omplctc, aud tho workman removes 
it from the nose bole, and still continuing to turn 
it m his hands, in order to cold and harden it, as he 
walks along, carries It to the annealing oven, where 
another one receives it on a largo flattened fork-like 
implement at the moment tho flasher, who has hold 
4f the jsnntiljmddcnly detaches it by a touch of his 
shears. It is then passed through the long horiumtal 
sht which fonps the opening into the wuineating 
oven, <hd when- fairly in, it u dexterously turned on 
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itr edge , here it remains at a temperature somewhat 
hr low that required to soften glass, until the oven 
is filled with these so-called tables of glass, when 
the heat is Buffered to decline, until the whole is 
i old, wlu 11 thf y arc removed to tho packing room, 
to )*> packed m crates for sale 
Until lately, crown gloss was almost universally 
employed for windows, but now that w Inch is called 
German sbe<t has become quite os common, besides 
whnh British sheet, which is the same glass polished, 
and f>luti j/lass are much us< d The operation of 
making the sheet glass is very different from that 
deployed 111 making down glass, inasmuch as a 
long and perfect cylinder is sought tube produced 
by the blower instead <»f a sphde of glass Tins 
nr ccssitates also a diffi r< nt arrangement of the 
gloss house, as is Mien by th< ground plan shewn in 
fig 12 aa is the furnace, b is the annealing omu, 


the opening at the blowing enc^, the heat of the fur 
nace soon softens the glass at tho dosed extremity 
of the cylinder, and as the enclosed amis prevented 
escaping, as it rarefies, by the thumb placed on 
the opening of the blow pipe, it bursts at the soft¬ 
ened part (hg. 13, f), the operate# then quickly 



Fig 13 




heated by the fine* ft', whuh opens into tho main 
furnace, the* leu, or annealing mm is oftin, how 
ivu, nu mdependdit structuie < c, c r c i, <,c, 
iue the eight pots, wlmh is tho nuinbd usually 
employed in tinse woiks Tin sc, of (ouiae, tii 
opposite to the openings for woikmg tluni, and in 
ftont of eat h opening is a long opening m the ground, 
about eight feet diwp and thrte tott m width, 
tl, i /, d, d, d, i/, d, d Tin woihmun stands on the 
edge of this pit, and h iv nig nude Ins gathering, os 
in the crown glass m undue tore («, hg 1 ?) he ni it. 
mams it, without, however using the bullion rod 
(6, Jr’g 13) Ho neat proctitis to blow his gliss, 
holding it downward whilst doing so, that its weight 
liny widen and olongite tlio hulh, anil from timi 
to time dexterously swings it round, which gnatly 
increases its length (r, d, hg 13) As it tools rapidlv 
in tins qneiation, he fiom time to turn place's Ins 
pipe ut the list which is fixed lx tort the furnace 
mouth, and gently turning it lound, he bungs it 
again neatly to the melting point, then he rejieats 
tne blowing and swinging, standing over the pit, 
to enable him to swiug it completely round as it 
lengthens out These operations are continiied untd 
the cylinder has reached its maximum size, that is, 
until it is of equal thickness throughout, and suffi 
uently long aud broad to admit of sheets of the 
required sire* being made from it (e, fig 13) Some¬ 
times these cylinders are made CO inches m lengths 
allowing sheets of-glass 49 inches lC length to be 
made fi om tbem The noxt operation is to place the 
pipe in the rest, and apply the thuAb so m4o close 


tums the oy lindcr, still with its eiul to the fire, and 
the soft* ned i tlges of thi opening, which at first are 
curved inwards, are flashed out until they are in a 
straight line with the sides of tho cylinder (y, hg. 
Id) it is then ieniovid,*and placed on a rest or 
eashei box, when a small puntv ot united gl-iss at 
the cud ot a jMiuitil is brought by a boy, this the 
workram applies to one sule ol the lykndei, just 
below the hhouldti fomitd at tin blow pipe ond 
(lig 13 '/), ami di aw m out to ithm string, wraps 
it quickly so as to dr > a lim round the cylinder, 
attir a hi mud or two he withdraws this line of 
rt d lint gl iss, md tmu lung it quukly with his cold 
sliiais, the slimildi r and niek drop off as neatly as 
if cut with a diamond 

The c\ limb i (hg H, It) is now placid for a short 
time in the annealing omu (ft, fig 12), when it ig 
prcpaml fur cutting, it is next placed m a groove 
bind with giem bu/t, and a diamond fixed to a 
sliding rule m iki s a pi rfei tly straight cut from 
end to md The split lylinder is tlun taken to 
the flattimu') null <>i linnaic whire it is laid on 
tin bottom, with tin diamond cut upwards The 
bottom h a ]r ifi < tly smooth stout, kept constantly 
inn fiom dust by the workman , lure the heat 
is sulluiint to sottm without melting the glass, 
aiul tin flatten! / , is it softs ns, opens the two edges 
of the irotk until they fall outward flat on the 
stone , lie" then takes an nnpleim nt m the form 
of a lake, made by placing a puce of charred 
wood tiansioisAy at the md of a long handle, and 
this is gently inbited o\or the glass, producing a 
\iry smooth hurt ace At the back of tbe flatten¬ 
ing arch m an annealing oven, communicating 
with the arch by a nairoyv horizontal slit, throug:. 
ninth the sheet of glass is now pushed oil to 
n plate ot non, which reuives it, and as this 
plate is om of a suns linked together so as to 
fonn an mdlcss band which can be turned round, 
the shists nunc foiwaril into the annealing oven, 
when the workman gently lifts them on edge until 
the ovui is filled, when, as m the case of crown- 
glass, the In at is allowed to declmo untd jierfectly 
i ool, the sheets are then ready for use Very much 
Lirgir sheets are obtuned by this process than 
by the former one, hence it is becoming of great 
importance; but it is not easy to obtain workmen 
sufiu lently powerful and dexterous to blow and 
twirl the largest Bized cylinders, at present, we 
obtain almost all the operatives so employed from 
Belgium. 

Glass-shades are made in the same manner as 
above described, indeed, they are nothing more 
than the rounded ends of the cylinders before being 
bunt When wanted «vnl or square, these forum 
are produced by boxes of wood chaired inside, of 
the sun the shack* at* required, through which the 

<! 
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cylinder is pawed when being blown, until the soft 
glass touches, and rweives shapes from the inside 
of the box or mould they are afterwards annealed, 
and cat to the lengths required. If of large diame¬ 
ter, they require immense strength and great skill 
in the operator, who sometimes aids the power of 
his breath by taking into bis month a little spirit, 
which he blows down the pipe, this, of course, is 
instantly converted into vapou t, when it roaches 
the rod-hot cylinder, and by its expansion aids in 
distending the glass. 

Plate (fUtts is made in a totally different manner, 
and as its value depends chiefly on its purity, the 
greatest possible care is taken to procure materials 



of the best quality, and almost every manufacturer 
has Ins own private formula for the mixture. It 
may, how-ever, be said to consist chiefly of land and 
alkaline salts, as m other kinds of glass, and the 
follow mg is one receipt kriown to be m use Fine 
white sand well washed, to free it from impurities, 
720 lbs ., sulphate of soda, 450 lbs , slaked lane, 
80 lbs., nitrate of potash, 25 lb* , and cullet of nlato- 
gl.uia, 425 lbs. These ingredients, W heu molted and 
skimmed, should yield almut 1200 lbs of perfectly 
clear metal, which is tbo quantity usually required 
for a c isting When roeltt d and ready for use, the 
pot is lifted out of the furnace (an, tig 14) by means 
of the forceps, and wheeled up to the costing table 



(ee, fig 11) bert it is seized by a crime and tinkle, 
by which it is lifted, and so nicely poised inn 
the tabic, that it can he easily tiltid so os to pour 
out its contents. All this requires so mm h care 
and steadiness, that the men, impressed with tin 
great danger of caieleesness, usually preserve pcrfvit 
silence during tluir woik The lihle> is of large M/e 
—20 feet or more in length, by 8 oi 10 f< ct in width 
When the ted hot liquid glass is poun d un, it mum 
diately begins to spicid, two burs of iron, a little 
thicker than the plati is intuuh d to Ik , xi p quit kly 
laid on cat h sidi of the 1 table, and a Rtt el rcdli I is laid 
across, resting on these bars this ioiler is worked 
by hand, and rapidly spit ails tin glass all over the 
table, the liars preventing it fieun running ovu 
the sides, and regulating its thickness In a very 
short time!, it htgius to cool, the m-n then true 
the end of it with pincers, and pull it forward with 1 
great dexterity on to an endless band of wm gauze, 
which, btiug maeie to revolve, movps the immense 
plate furward to a slit like ojuning to tho annealing 
oven (tig 14, ft), where it is worked on to anothoi 
table tin wheels, which w pushed forwartl to make 
room for another The annealing o\ cn w usually of 
immense length, as, in the case of plate glass, the 
> sheets cannot be set tin edge. At the works at St 
Helen’s, in Lancashire, where glass of all kinds is 
extensively made, theic are usually two annealing 
ovens to each shed, the furnaces being placed 
between them, each oven runs to the t nd of the 
shed, and these sh$ds are'usually over .100 feet m 
length. The ground plan shewn in fig. 14 will give 
a general idea of the arrangement of one of these 
vast work-shops. The mam building is a sbeel, 
With the doom at each end, and both doors and 
windows are made so as to exclude drafts of air, 
which, if admitted during the operation of cast 
mg, are highly injurious to the quality of the 
manufacture, a, a, are the two melting-furnaces, 
b, K b, b, b, b t the pots . f, c, the costing tables , 
d, d, the endless bauds of wire-gauze for moving the 
plates to the annealing ovens, e,e, where they enter 


by the narrow openings, ff, and, after they have 
sufficiently rnohd, .ire removed through the open¬ 
ings at each e ml, <■/, <} 

The pi iti n are next removed to the first polishmg- 
shed, win re inch is imbedded m a matrix of stucro, 
having one surfiic ixposul , the whole !« enclosed 
in a frame, which holds both glass and stiieoo 
si run ly Two of tin si fr lines are placed one over 
tin otlur, with tin two expos, d suifaeeH of glass m 
innt-vct lln low.i fnim is fixed, and the ujiper 
] is undo to luou by m whinny with great mpidity 
I backward and forward with a nwiiigmg motion, so 
I as to ihscrim an opposite < urve w ifcli < .veil backward 
land foiwaid motion Sand and w iter ore eontinu 
| ally thrown on tlu snrf.u > of tin haul plate, awl 
thus tin first stagi of polishing is j« riormed. Tbo 
plitcs are thin riadjust'd m the frames, and the 
•otlur surfneis an brought upwards, anil rucive a 
j similar nibbing dow n vv ith sand and vv vt< r Tho 
i plates are next runovid to tin sieond jiolishiiig 
j room, where women an usually tiriployi il, hero 
I they are again fixed on low tallies, and ovib woman 
I rubs the surface for a long time with a pieio of 
J plati gloss, mvmng fiom turn to turn tin wflole 
j Ja< e of the plati w ith enn iy powdi r and water. 

| After both sides have ircuifd tins hand polishing, 

[ tlie platis are removed to a tlim# room, whore 
j they are again imheddifl on tables which are 
, movable by mvelumry, so that tl’f whd!< surface 
1 of the plate may Ik brought under the action of 
| tin polishers Thtsc an large movable block*. 

, cov cred with woollen cloth anil Icatbi r, and loaded 
so as to press on the glass, the polishing material 
t used is colcothar, the red oxide of iron, thin com¬ 
plete * the polish which give# m much lioauty to 
plate glass It is a long and laUncms process, and 
is the chief cause of the high price of plate a* com¬ 
pared with other sheet-glass. British splato is only 
die cylinder glass polished by the processes Just 
BescnWM, jt%Coiuparative cheapness is due to the 
rapidity with which the cylinder can be blown Of 
this rapidity, the best estimate may be from 
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t singlo well authenticated statement concerning 
thf first Crystal Palace, which had IS acres of roof, 
alien the Bides are added to this, and a fair addition 
for the increase caused by the ndge a wl-furrow 
system of the roof, the Whole extent may be stated 
at 25 acres, and yet this vast surface of glass was 
supplied by Messrs Chance & Co of Birmingham, 
with only an interruption of three weeks to their 
ordinary business 

Plmt-ghu wr and Optical Glam - The general prin 
eiple of the manufacture of these two varieties of 
glass is identical with those alrt ady described, the 
chief difference consisting in the great can taken 
to insure perfect purity m the materials The pots 
used aro so made, that tin metal is protected from 
the chance of Iwtng i ontammated by an) u (ldcntal 
impuntu.8 falling in or from the gxsis of the fur 
mice , they are made with a dome shajKil roof and i 
lateral arih shaped ojiemng (fig 7), whuh is placid 
opposite the furnace mouth, so that tho woikm.ui 
lias easy access to the contents of the pot, winch is 
necessarily smallir, otherwise the workman could 
not <Lp to the bottom 

Tho materials usid for the best Jlmt '/lass arc 
vanuil in th<li propoiturns, according to the judo 
ment of the roauutuituicr, tiny consist oi the 
whitest sand w Inch can he jiroi ured, hue American 
pearl ashes (impure larbonali of potash, which is 
purified by dissolving out the iiirhonite from its 
impurities, and evaporating it todrymss in lenhn 
evapoiating pans), nd li id, or eh. litharge (tin 
sonn vitilfied protoxide of kail), and a small (plan 
tity of mtie (nitrate of potash) To tin se, u cording 
to tlmr gicater or kss purity, the luampidaloi adds 
inori or less of oxulo oi luanginese mil arsmu as 
rorn'etivis, the foimtr lemons the green discolora 
tion whuh tho presence ol non a small quantity 
of iron jii tho sand will ptoilnci , anil the littir 
c orroi ts thu tencli ui y the m.uigintM Ins to gue a 
purple tint to the gliss Both substances iiqmic 
the utmost iaro and judguunt in their use, other 
wise tliey aro more injurious than biuefiux! J’h* 
following am the usual pioportums Hand, 51 
war! nslies, prtpated, Hi, htlimgi, 2S (oi ml 
cad, 20), nitre, 4] , wlnti arsenic, 1, piroxnli ot 
manganest, i , culht of flint gltss m my piojiortiou 
the manuf icturer thinks projicr 

Foimoily, the sihta was ohtaimd by i iluiung 
flints, lienci the name applied to tins kind of glass, 
but now sand is ustd instead, and although 
beautifully white sands are obtained fiom Linn, 
in Norfolk, ftont the fsli ot Wight and otliu 
parts of Hanqisluri, trom Ajlcslmij, from Franc i, 
and cion fmm Noitli Ameiu.t and Austnlri, it 
neierthiless requires most taicful preparation by 
washing calcining, and sifting 

But liowovei carefull) flint gliss is made, and 
hnvfiWer pure awl tianspan lit the mortal may be 
it Inch is so made, it novel theksa possesses some 
defects, which interfere with its fitmss for tch 
scopes, nucroiiCopcs, light house s, uul otlie r optic il 
purposes These defects consist, m almost impel 
eeptible ifcrwe in the material, w Inch produce certain 
optical aberrations Those stiuo are known to bo 
caused by the imperfect mixture of the materials, 
and the want, consequently, of a uniform density 
This lias been obviated by M (iumawl and his 
associate, M. Frauenhofer, liy stirring the metal in 
the pot with an iron rod, but greater improvements 
kai o been effected by onr ow n chemist Faraday, who 
not only improved upon the manipulation of Messrs 
Gumaud and Franenhofer, but suggested also on 
improvement m the materials, by the addition of 
carbonate of baryta and a httle carbonate *of lime, 
which produces a gloss of the greatest density and 
dear ness' that has ever been known before. Instead 
JM 


of the iron rod for stirring, which of itself is apt to 
discolour the glass, an iron rot coated with platina 
is used. In the manufacture of this particular kind 
of glass, the Messrs Chance of Birmingham are 
unnvalled, and they have produced very perfect 
discs for lenses, weighing as much as two hundred 
weights each 

Flint glass is employed m the manufacture of all 
the articlos of utility and ornament for table and 
other domestic uses, and as the manufacture of each 
article requires different management, it would be 
impossible here to give any satisfactory explanation 
of the manipulative processes Suffice it to say, that 
at jiri scut Great Britain is unrivalled m the pro 
dm turn of so called crystal or flint glass, which we 
manufacture of the greatest purity and brilliancy, 
lmt m the coloured kinds tin Bohemians take the 
had, and excel both in design and in the art of 
colmumg 

Much flint glass is now moulded into drinking 
\ essi )s, bottles, awl othrr common articles , but 
these are always grcatlv inferior to those which 
are made by tho handicraft of the regular glass- 
blower 

Colowed rjlasi is a general term which includes 
sei er il distinct varieties first may bo mentioned the 
glass made for windows and other similar purposes 
Coloured sheet glass is modi both by the clown 
gl iss md c|limkr glass irocesscs Sometimes it is 
ol pot incla) - that, is, < glass and the colouring 
m itcnxls lie ill melton and ivoiked Horn one not— 
gi nt rail), hovviv er, this glass is of too dark a colour, 
and thi kind i vllid /V'chcd o/oss is most generally 
list d , m tins, two pots ue employed, one containing 
tin* i oloured glass, is it for pot metal, the other 
eolmukss glass The workman makes his first 
gathirinos Horn thi coloiulcsB gliss, vud the last 
only from the coloured not, the consequence is that 
the glass when finished, although it lannotbepcr 
cuvt-il has only a tlnu skin of the coloured material 
on one stile and the uiloui is thus as it were ililntCiL 
Tins has othu advantages, hi cause, by skilful gnnd- 
nur, tin* colour mni lie icmoveil, and transparent 
pit it ms produced on the lolouud ground, and the 
sum miy hi done, md nui delicate shading of 
the colour effected, b) eating away the coloured 
side mine or less by means of finalit and, which 
is fiiquentl) employed, and most beautiful effects 
ale productd 

Tin* tolouis lsmall) cmplojed consist of metallic 
oxides, other substances are, however, occasionally 
used Gold, in tho state called Put pic of Caerntte, 
inv onti d by I>r Andrew Oassnts of Leyden in 1632, 
mil also in thi state of a simple solution, without 
tm, |n Ids tho most beautiful ltiby, crimson, rose, 
and puiplc colours Cop/co, as a sub oxide, yields a 
line i nby red and tbe black oxide gives an emerald 
gieen Cobalt fields the nch deep blues. Iron, aa 
a protoxide, gives .a dull green, combined with 
alumina, it gives flesh colour, or pale rose, and com¬ 
bined with chloride of silver, it yields an orange 
yellow as a peroxide, it gives a common red and a 
brownish red Sihet, with alumina, also yields a 
icllow colour of great beauty, and commoner and 
less beautiful yellow tints are produced by glass of 
antimony, and even by carbon, 'either m tho form 
ot soot or iharcoaL Uramum gives the beautiful 
chrj soprasc green and canary yellow, with a alight 
degtoe of opalescence, it also gives an enfersld 
green. Arsenic, or arsemous acid, produces an 
opique white Manganese gives a purple or ame¬ 
thystine colour aa an oxide, and as a peroxide, with 
a httle cobalt, a fine garnet-red colour These are 
some of the materials raperally employed, but there 
are numerous others, tine use of which depends upon 
the skill of the manufacturer, 

a 
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The application* of coloured glass to ornamental 
purposes are very numerous, #ne has already been 
fully desonbed under the bead of Gxaia, Arti¬ 
ficial, In the hands of skilful glass workers, 
especially those of Bohemia, articles of ornament 
and Utility, combining the most exquisite combin¬ 
ations of form and colour, are produced. But 
not the least interesting application of coloured 
glass is the art of producing windows exhibiting 
beautiful pictorial designs. So beautiful are the 
designs of some of the windows formed from this 
material, that they deservedly rank as works of 
high art This art originated at the commenoancnt 
of the 1th c, and received its greatest de\ elop 
ment m the 15th century It then began to 
decline, until, at the commencement of the piesent 
century, it was slowly revived, at lust with but 
little success, a> conviction hiving lx on formed 
that flic true secrets of the art ot piodneing the 
rich colours seen in ancient windows were lost 
Gradually, ehemistiy and. tbi microscope k moved 
the enors, the tormor demolishatmg the exact 
constituents of tht best kinds of ancient glass, 
enabled the manufacturer to imitate it ixaitlv 
Still, however, with the same ingredients then was 
a remarkable want of ru Inuss in the modern mate 
rial the cause ot this was revealed by the micro 
sco]K>, which shewed that it was dm to minute j 
poios, which are pioducid hv vuathinng ot the 
ouhr surf icc, tht alkaline parts of tlo gl css ltoing 
washed out, at, it were, h\ the rain, At This poicvutv, 
bv bl'e.ikmg lip the surface, distroved the tluhuss 
and glare of tlic glass, and by mixing more thoroughly 
the lays of light, pioduceel that in line sr for whit hi 
the ancient glass is so f imous V irnms methotis wc n j 
adopted to product* this t thet out which bit aim 
dommon was, to stipple tin surf in with dots of a j 
daik opaque colour , now it is still better ami irnut 1 
ingeniously done by sprinkling svnd fliuklv com 
the gathering of glass I tel ore ie caving the colour* it 1 
coat,, so that when blown and Hashed, it has the 
grams of sancl thinly Rcatte rod through its sub 
stance, and these being refruetivc, veiy successfully 
produce a nelmess nearly ccjual to that acquired 
by age 

So far, indeed, from the irt being lost, tin it is 
uo doubt that a Is'ttcr mate ml and bitter colours 
are now matte, and those who txunine the wmks i 
produced by Bollantyui', l'hand and othu nianu I 
tacturers ot our country, vnd thos%ot Munich uxl 1 
other continental weak*, will not easily IkIicvi tint 
the ancients were more successful in their designs 
than the moderns But In sides the put me tai md 
flashed glasses before mentioned, there arc two othci 
methods of colouring aud producing pictorial citerts 
on glass The first is by stuming, that ih to say 
painting the glass with various mitcnate, usually 
metallic oxides finely powdc red, and mixed with ml 
of spike or some other volatile medium, tliu glass 
U then placed m a furnace, m which it is mode ml 
hot, and a deep stain of the colour required is pro 
dueed on the glass This process enables the artist 
to produce a complete picture on one piece of glass, 
whereas, by the older method, the picture had to be 
made up of a vast number of pieces set in a slender 
lead-framing Generally, both methods arc employed 
tn pictorial windows, as the staining enables the 
artist to give the human features. But staining 
doesliot produce the same brilliancy of colour, ana 
lessens the transparency of the glass, hence it is in 
leas esteem. 

Another mode of decorating {dam is by using the 
opaque or needy opaque enamel colour*, and after 
the design is produced with these, to fix them by 
firms this is a beautiful art, and la variously 
employed. 


Lately, another and very remarkable invention 
for decorating glass has been patented by M. 
Joubert of Bayswater, London—m, the fixing of 
photographic pictures upon this material The 
sensitive salt used to reune the ptetnro is one 
wluih will stem glass, therefore, on firing, the 
picture is deeply burned into the glass, and cannot 
he effaced, most beautiful effects nro thus produced, 
natural landscapes and pictuies may lie transferred 
with most perfect fidelity 

O'fa** iinnditii] and Em/nwing -Glass tan lie 
easily giound with sand aud water, so that the 
ornamental effect of vessels aud other objects of 
flmt glass may bo very greatly enhanced. Sand, 
however, lewis a rough surf at o, and destroys the 
transparency, but fins is easily restored by nth el 
polishing materials, as tinor\, putty powder (oxide 
of tin), tripoli, icd oxide of iron, oi eoteothai, 
ii The cutting and polishing am effected with 
wheels oi discs of sandstone, wood, and metd Very 
fine engraving is done with jHiinted metal tools and 
diamond dust, tho sinu* as in seal engraving, At* 

The polishing of tense s fot optical instruments 
and foi light houses is an ait of very great import 
nine, Kqiiirine ixtiaoulmary skill Much of tho 
polishing of the 1 vigor buses is effected by tho 
ud of inaLhnu ly, uid perluvjis no < ombuiatious 
ot mtiliamcnl ait nit* more wondciful than tho 
mat limes by w huh tho Me ssis G'lmuoe of Burning 
flam polish flu pi isms and J< uses foi catoptric and 
diopti a light house h 

Glow, in i liquid form has lately boon exten¬ 
sively nude iinda th< muni of soluble glass or 
sih, iti of sodt, it is min a, or sand, dissolved m 
a solution of t mstu soda This liquid, when used 
is i v mush, is said to profit! stone and other 
mvteiivls from tin mjmioiis action of tlio weather, 
anil for this pinpiMo is now unployod to arrest 
tin tht ay of tho stone of tho new Houses of 
I'lrlniuuit It m also t xte tisivt ly used in the 
muuutaeturi* of soup (set Huai ), and this, oi a 
Miml.u solnbh glass inado with potash, has limi 
it commeiult tl to Is used as v drtssmg lot muslins 
and otlii i fvlnus to reiuhr than tnipioof Tho 
soloble sod v gl ihb has il»o bei u suect ssfully < mployed 
in mounting nue rose eipio objects, instead of Canada 
balsam oi ^’yurinf 

GLAirS 1 Al VJTATG (m Ait) TJie application 
of loJmiitd gUss to tht intistn tit<oration of win¬ 
dows lies 1«en pievumslj alluded to, but the vuy 
high ]«wit ion w hie h it foi me l ly attained, and which 
it is ligim rvpi'lfy appro veiling, lenders it necessary 
to devote a tehort space tei its re latumship to tho 
fine arts 

Originally, tin re was but one* method of making 
tirnamr lit vl glass window* 0 , anil that was to prodm'o 
the pattern in outline* with fin*ly made koebn 
frvines, into th< groove's of -vine h puses of eolertftcd 
gloats or of steuie el glass were fitteil Modern 
ehemistiy has, however, so nupiovul the art of 
glass-stvimug, tint large* pictures >may now be 
jirodueed on single ate its of gh°s, ns in the case 
of the windows shewn by the* Nt Heluifs Crown 
Glass Company in thee Exhibition ol 1851, one of 
which, designed by Mr Frank How aid, representing 
‘St Miehati Cutting out the Great Dragon,’ was 
upwards of nine feet high by three feet broad. 
It was on plate glass, anef bad to be fired or *nb- 
tmtteel to intense heat fifteen-times, notwithstand¬ 
ing which it was perfectly smooth, and althou gh 
somewhat deficient in brilliancy of colour, waa an 
excel] ebt and effective comjKwrtum, • 

One of the beet known of the early application* 
#f ghvte*to window decoration u that in the* 
monastery of Tegerosee, m tipper Bavarian which 
waa secularised m 180®, and » now % private 
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residence, but these windows (executed in the latter 
half of the 10 th c), like all of the first attempts, 
■wire only tasteful arrangements of coloured glass in 
imitation of the stone mosaics used for floors, &c | 
Nor did the art rise much above this for at least 
three centimes after its origination, but in the 13th 
c, owing to the full dev* lupraent of the Gothic 
style of architecture, it became of immense import 
ante, coloured gloss taking the place of tapestried 
curtains in filling up the space h within the groined 
arches The mosaic patterns hup superseded by 
elaborate dosigus, not only m Ixuutitul arabesque 
and other stylia of decorative ait, but tven pictoual 
compositions wcie attempted, and to such jarfee 
tion did tins arise, that many of the works pio 
duced in the 15th * aie m.uvels of art In all of 
these, tho hgures, with thf eruption of tin faces, 
were made up of pieces of hi If coloured gl iss coin 
hined with pi eat skill and tistc , the fe items w*rc j 
painted in enamel cnlmus, and burned in, .uid the i 
ait of the artist was shewn by giving coho and 
graci to the hgures lomspouding to tin eypiession 
of the fnees Graduallv the irt of shieling, by 
removing certain portions of the colonicd surface, | 
and other improvements veire efTieted This was I 
tho eulminating jmuit in the history of the first I 
ponod of the ait of glow painting, ns it is called, j 
and seemeel to hive att nni el tin highest, pcift i tiou 
of which it is snseejitible, fen the (Hurts which 
followed to improve it lu assimilating it to oil paint 
ing signally failed, and with this failure began that 
decline in the art who h was jmh ips more n nmU 
able in the instance of gliss painting than in any 
othoi, for in a comp natively short time it began 
to be felt that the tun ait was lost Sime tin 
commencement ot the pre si nt etmtury, lapnl strieh s \ 
have be‘en mad* towards improvement, and the j 
renaissance bids fair to eclipse the gloiy of the first 
epoch The pro it hi ats of this art lie now in 
Munich, Nelrnlie'rg, I’ins, lbiiningliam I’dmbuigh, 
ami one oi two mote plvces, and it novel received 
more liberal patronagi m its palinn st d lys than it 
now does 

CLASS PAPER, or CLOTH is made In pow eh i 
mg glass mme or loss finely, and sprinkling it ove l 
paper oi c alien still wot with a nut ol thin glue 
the powdered glass aelheies is it dries (,luvs piper 
is very extensively'employed is i mi ans foi polish 
mg metal and wood work it is sold in sheets, anil 
is very largely mauutactuieel at Birmingham and 
other places 

GLA'SSCHORD, a musical instrument, vv ith keys 
like a pianoforte, but w ith bars nt glass instead of 
strings of wne It was invented in Palis m I7t>5 
by a German called lk'jei The name glassUuml 
was given to the instrument by Franklin VS hen 
that, glasschord was mmpliUil, it was exhibited 
publicly in Paris, »nl performed on by the inventor, 
but it never was received with favom In the instill 
ment makers, «e n that no mine woic ever mult, as 
possibly its constitution anil met ban ism lcmamed 
a socret vuth its inventor 

GLASS CRABS (I'hyllonomatn), a family of crus¬ 
taceans, of the division Malaco*t>aca, ordet Stoma 
poda of Cuv ler, remarkable for the transparency of 
their bodies, when to their popular name, whilst the 
scientific name (Ur leaf bodyl lefers to the great 
horizontal expansion of the carapace They have 
little resemblance to crabs The head is represented 
by a large oval plate, bearing eyes mounted on very 
long stalks 5 . a second plate, the breadth of which 
much exceeds its length, represents the thorax, and 
bears the feet, most of which are long, Mub'sorao 6f 
them, as m a few other crustaceans, bifid, with one 
branch much longer than, the other. The abdomen 


is small Milne-Edwards supposes these creatures 
to have no special organs of respiration, but that the 
blood is afirnted through the genera! surface of the 



Glass Crab 

n, head, b, thorax, r, abdomen 

body The v arc found in tropical and sub tropioal 
seas, and so transputent arc they, that, when float¬ 
ing on the surfiK't of the water they would not be 
pe h< iv (d but for the beautiful blue of their eyes 
GLA'SSITES, a religions sett, which sprung up 
in Siotland about 1710, when its founder, John 
Gliss, a native of Auchtermtn hty, m fife and 
nnmstei of the pariA of Tealing, near Dundee, 
was deposed by th< Gcneial Assimblv of the 
( hurt h of Si otlancl, , Inoflv on ate ount of views 
which hr lmd adopted and published concerning 
the n itnre of tho kingdom of t 'hmt In his Tests 
worn/ nf the him/ of Marh/rn itiiitnmm/ Inn Kim/ 
(loin, limncled on fin wolds of oui Saviour recortled , 
in Joint win % 37, Mr Gliss maintained that 
all national establishments ol religion are moon' 
distent with the true natuie of the church of 
Christ, and was thus probably the first assertor of 
tin T nluntarii principle in Scotland He also advo- 
eatul a system oi ehnuli govtrmne*nt essentially 
/Wry), mb nl oi (\>nqi'‘(/n/ional Vfterhis deposition 
by tho Gem 1 il Ass, inbly, lies Iks une the pastor of a 
eougri g vtion He' elietl at Jhimke m 1773 His 
niisonnl worth and piety wen acknowledged even 
In the most strenuous opjxments of his peculiar 
opinions A number of small congregations or 
(Inndoi were soon formed on (flavtitr principles, not 
only in Scotland, but m 1 ngland and America, but 
both in Englaiidfand Amenca,the name of a follower 
of Glass, Hubert'ftanileman, prevailed over his own, 
anil tli<> Beet receiyed the name of Sandcmanuirut 
isandeman, a native of Perth, is chiefly known from 
his ntlv ocacy of certain view s respecting the nature 
of saying faith, now commonly designated Sande- 
mrtnian, essentially consisting m representing faith 
as ‘a bare liehef of the bare truth,’ which nelief, 
liowevci, both Glass and Sandcnian, with at least 
thur immediate adherents, regarded as the fruit 
of Divine grace and the work of the Holy Spirit. * 
The G have, since the beginning of the I9tn c, 
di creased m numbers. In 1851, there were only six 
Glassito churches m Scotland, none of which con¬ 
tained \ ery many members, and at the name date 
only six Sandemaman churches existed u England. 
The G maintain the necessity of a plurality of 
teaching rider* m every church, but do not require 
any special education for this office or separation 
from see'ulor employments, they hold a seconSWor- 
nage a disqualification for it, they deem it Un¬ 
lawful to join in prayer with any one who is not a 
brother or sister in Ghnst , they observe the Lord’s 
Supper weekly, they maintain tove-f casta or dinners 
between morning ana afternoon services, at which it 
u incumbent on every member of tho church to 
he present j they are rigid m abstaining from things 
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strangled and from blood, and in general hold by 
the most literal interpretation of other Scripture 
rules, as concerning the kiss of charity, and the 
washing of the feet of fellow disciples, they dis¬ 
approve of games of chance, and of all use of the 
lot except for sacred purposes. Their chanty, both 
to their own poor and to the poor of other denomi¬ 
nations, is said to lie exemplary 

GLASS MEN were wandenng*rogues or vagrants, 
under tho statutes 39 Elizabeth c 4, and 1 James 1 
c. 7 

GLA'SSWORT (Sahcornta), a genus of plnnts 
of the natural order Chtmpaduuxcr , having umfonn 
hermaphrodite dowers, with a single fleshy obscuitly 
lobed perianth imbedded in an excavation of tbe 



Glnsswort (Sahcornta herbacra) 
a, jo'ntj of stem bearing flowers , h, »tj Ic , c, at unm 

sachis, one stamen or two, and a short style, tlie 
fruit a itirvk enclosed in tin enlaigid perianth 
One spout s (V ho ha cm), a 1( ifl< ss plant with joiiitid 
stems, is tominon m salt mushes m Britain Tt 
makes a good pickle, and is some turn s sold foi tins 
purpose Several species grow abundantly on the 
shores of the Mull terrain'm md m tiny iont,un a 
large quantity of soda, are nsi d unmaking barilla, 
along with tho spt cies of Saltwort (q v ) 

GLA'STONBURY, an ancient municipal burgh i 
and market town in the county of ,Vnncra< t, 21 
miles south-west of Bath, is built in the form of a 
cross, and occupies a peninsula formed by the uv<r 
Brue, or Brent, called the Isle of Avalon It has 
small manufactures of silk, and some export trade m 
timber, slates, tales, and agneultural produce, by 
means of a canal connecting it with the Bristol 
•Channel, and the railway between the Bristol and 
Exeter and Wilts and (somerset lines which passes 
through Glastonbury' Bop (1861)3593 1 he town 

owes its origin to its celebrateel abbey, which, accord 
mg to tradition, was founded m 60 a d , and was one 
of the earliest seats of Christianity in Britain Its 
traditionary founder was Joseph of \ntnnthea, and 
the ‘miraculous thorn,’ which flowered on Chnst- 
musjsy, was, till the tune of the BuntanB, believed 
by the common people to he the veritable staff 
with which Joseph aided his steps from tho Holy 
Land. The tree was destroyed during the civil 
wars, but grafts from it still flourish m the neigh¬ 
bouring gardens. In 605 a d the monks adopted 
tfie dross and rules of lhe Ijeneflictme order Tins 
magnificent pile at one time covered 60 acres, but 
as most of the houses m G.y and also » causeway 
so# 7 


across Sedgcmoor, have been constructed of the 
materials, the extent of the nuns is now much dmun 
ished. The most interesting remains are the Abbey 
Church, with St Joseph’s Chapel, St Mary's Chapel, 
and the Abbot's Kitchen St Josephs Chapel 
is oue of the most elegant specimens m existence 
of the transition from Norman to Eaily English 
architecture, and is supposed to have been erected 
•lining the reigns of Henry 11 aud Richard I 
It is now roofless, and the vaulting of the crypt is 
neatly dcstroytil The entrain e is adorned with 
sculpture Below the floor is a Norman crypt, 
within which is St Josephs Well Of the Abboy 
Chinch, tew fragments remain The Chapel of 
St Mary is roofltss, but the rtmams of its pointed 
windows and aribways are exceedingly (logout 
The Abbots Kitchen, now separate from tho rest 
of tin rums, is a square massive structure, the 
walls strongly buttressed, ainl dates fiom about 
the 15tli ceutury G has the honour of twukuig 
St Patrick (415 a i> ) and St Dunstan among its 
abbots Iii 15,19, Henry VIII mtiumontd Abbot 
Whiting to surrender G and nil its tieasuns, anil 
on his relusal condemned him to bis hanged and 
quarterid, aud the monastery < onliseated to the 
king's use, which sentence was mimeil lately earned 
into execution According to tradition. King Arthu* 
■md his Qu<(n Guineacre were burn d ni the eeme- 
tuyof the abbey, and Uiraldus Cambrertsis states 
that ‘a leudm cioss. Insuring tho following msenp 
tion, “lhe ] net si pultns uielytus Hex Arthurus in 
insula Avallonu,” was found under a stone seven 
fict below tho surtaie, and nine feet below this 
was found an onktu coflui, containing dust and 
bones’ ling diRintirmunt took plneo by order of 
Jiemy II r J he only other olijiets of interest at U 
nu the Churth of .St Benedict, the Church of 8t 
John tin Baptist, with a towir of 140 feet high, 
the Weary-all Hill, where Joseph of Anmathea 
rcKteel from his weary- pilgrimage, and tho Tor 
Hill, where tho last abbot of (4 was put to death, 
500 feet above the sea li ve 1, erewind by a beautiful 
towel, tin* riun of a pilgi image eh ipe 1 of St Michael 

GLATZ, a town <>t Prussia, in tho province of 
Silt si i, is a foitriss of the second lank, and is 
situati d between two fertile d hills, on the left bonk 
of tin Neiw'i, 52 miles south south went of Breslau 
it bis four < atholu dim dies and a Catholic 
gymnasium, and (ames on <onsiderable mantifao- 
turis of limn d imask, and woolhn fabi irn, as Wf 11 
,-is of lealhir and rose garlands Pop 10 949, includ¬ 
ing 217b of i gariison During the Tlmty Years’ 
and tin hevui Years’ Wars, G was frequently 
In sti ged and taki n 

GLAUBER, Johann Krimi rir, a German chemist 
ami physician, w oh born at h iilntudt, in f'ranco/na, 
m 1(>04, and die el at Amsterdam in 1668 -No 
eletails n giid(ng Ins life are know-n, except that 
lie resided for a long time at Salzburg, then at 
Kissingen, tin n at Frankfurt on th,‘■Maine, then 
at Cologne, from whence h< probably removed to 
Amst> rd tin Although a believer in tbe philosopher’s 
stone and in tin universal modicum, he contri¬ 
buted v cry materially to tbe progress of chemistry 
Poggendorff (in his liuxfraphvtch hlcrarmhc Hand - 
v’Mcrhur/t ) givi* a list ol about thirty of his work*, 
of which a collected edition up to the date of 
publication apjieared, in two quarto volumes, in 
1658 -1659, at Frankfurt, and another edition, in 
seven octav« volumes, m 1661, at Amsterdam, Ail 
English translation by Paeke, m out* largo folio 
volume, was published in London in 1689 Hi* 
jftmo at*the jjresent day is chiefly known for hu 
discovery of sulphate of soda, which he termed tai 
mtrabUt, and regarded an a universal medicine, and 
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a cure for all diseases.—See Hopp'd Oetchushle der 
Ch'ini”, voL 1 pp 128—113 

LLAU'BER’8 SALT (bo called from Glauber, 
who discovered it la IG'jS) ir the popular name of 
the neutral sulphate of doda, whoso chemical compo¬ 
sition is repri sen ted by the formula NaO,SO, + lOaq 
Lt occurs in long four sided translucent prisms, 
terminated by dihedral summits, and containing ten 
atoms of water On exposure to the air, the crystals 
lone all tin u water, and lieiorm resolved into a 
white powder Whim heated, the> readily melt in 
their water of crystallisation, and if thu heat is 
sufficiently oontmuod, the whole of tho water is 
expelled, and the anhydrous salt remains Glauber's 
salt has a cooling, bitter, and saltish tastt , it is 
riadily soluble in wattr, its solubility (in the 
ordinary crystalline form) increasing up to 92 
will u it appi iis to midi igo a rnoli i ular i hinge, and 
to be converted into tin anhydrous salt, who h at 
this temjieraturc is less soluhlu than the hjdiitul 
lompound, and siparites m mmuti crystals '1 lus 
and othir anoninln s whnh oeeui m tho solubility 
id this salt hive been t iri fully it mind by Lou 11 
(Ann tie ('hemir, id ser Mil ix p 50) 

(dauber's salt is ft constituent oi many minirul 
svateiB, and iieuus in small quantity in the blood 
ftnd other annual fluids Lt ou urn, under the name 
ol The luinhte, m in Mmlml, in tho form ol mhy 
dious octaheilra deposit'd ftt the bottom of some 
saline lakes and is found combined w ith sulphate 
of lime, ns (Jlnuberi/r (1 S'aO,< iO,2iSO a ), m tin valhy 
of the Ebio 

Tho anhydrous silt is prepared in i normous 
cpiantity from eommon salt .uiel oil of ntuol with 
tin \u w of being afti iwards convert* cl into c irbou 
ate of soda See Sony 

I’or medical usi a juuir foiui is required I he 
salt which ri mams ittu the distillation of liydio 
eldorio nud -this salt being sulphite of sodi ion 
taminitid with free sulphuric mil is dissolved 
m water, to wlueh is added powdeied white marble 
(carbonate of lune), to miitrali.se the free ami 
and to precipitate it as m insoluble sulphite, the 
solution is boiled dow u till i pc lln lo ippo irs, is 
sti lined, and set aside to uystalliho 

lt is used as i romtnon purgative, and is ospe 
cmlJj applicable m fours and lufUmnutoiv iff*'* 
tious, when it is necessary to ovai uato the bowt Is 
witliout increasing or melting fobnlo disturbance 
Thu usual (lose* is fiorn halt an ounce to an ouuce, 
but if it is previously dried, so as to expel the 
wattr of ei \ stallisation, it In comes doubly etheiont 
as a pmgativo lt is now much less frequently 
used in domestic medicine than formerly, having 
given plnee to milder apeuents 

GLAUBER'S SPIRIT OF NITRE is one of 
the old terms foi mtiic aeul 

GLAU'OHAU. a thriving manufacturing town 
of tho kingdom of Saxony, is picturesquely situated 
on the ri’ghtr bank of the river Mnldc, 8 miles 
north-north east of Zwickau Owing to the untw en- 
noss of its site, it is irregularly limit, but its 
appearance is striking It is tho second in rank 
among the manufacturing towns of Saxony Here 
aud iu the neighbourhood, the weaving of every 
kind of goods nourishes, there aie also important 
dye works, jpnnt works, iron foundries and machine 
factories Pop. 14,300 

GLAUCO'MA (Gr plautas, sea green), an opacity 
of the vitreous humour of the eye, characterised by 
a bluish tint seen from without, and the absence of 
the peculiar characters of Cataract (q v), which, 
iu some respects, it resembles as regards tht'gradufi 
obscuration of vision It is an almost mcurabls 
disease. * 
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plants of the natural orelei 
►Jobed 


GLAUCONIE, a French term introduced by M, 
Broguiart as the name of several strata of different 
ages. The Glaucome Craycuse and Sahleuse are 
equivalent to the Upper and Lower Greensand, 
while the Glaucome Grassier is an Eocene deposit 
t ontemporaneous with tho Bracklesham beds. 

GLAU'CUS, a genus of molluscs, referred to the 
1 1 ess Gasteropoda , but having no distinct respir 
etory organs. The 
body is long, slender, 
gi latmons, furnished 
with three pair of 
digit ited finhke ap¬ 
pi mlagis, which were 
tormeily supposed to 
)i gills The mouth 
lias horny jaws, 
adapted tor preying 
im othei small marine 
annuals 'liune snail 1 
mollusi s about an 
no li and thiec- 
qu liters long, of a 
blue loloiu, and extremely delicate and beautiful 
— inhabit the tropic ,al parts of the Atlantic Ocean, 
ami float mertly with irregular movements of the 
k]i ndtr branches of their fins on the surface of the 
w iti r 

(jlLAUX, a genus 
Pi minion o, li tv mg 
i alyx, noioiolln,and r a valvol 
i vpsule with alHint hve i-uds 
(. mautnun, sonn times lulled 
Ska Milkvvout and Biack 
S cnwoKi, is one ot thi most 
i oinmon pi nits of our si a 
co ists, grow mg in almost i v t ry 
ninddv situation It is a am ill 
pi ml, with bi mu lung stoms, 
ofti ii procumbent, and small 
lit sliv It av t - it m aki s a good 
pn kle 

GL \ZE See 1’orri 11 

GLEANING In confor 
nuty with the positive com 
in and (out amid in the Mosaic 
law, to have the gleanings of 
tho h irvost to the poor and 
to tho st ranger “(Lent xi\ 9, 
aucl xxm 22), there has been 
almost everywhere a, popular 
feeling to tho efleet that the 
farmer was not entitled to 
prev (lit the poor from gather 
mg what the re nper had left s La Milkwort (Glam 
mhtnd In England, the nuentima) 
custom of gleaning had very a , a flower 
nearly passed into a legal right, 
fot there is an extra judicial dictum of Lord Hale, m 
w Inch he says that those who enter a field foi this 
purpose ire not guilty of trespass, and Blackstone 
(ui 12) seems disposed to adopt his opinion, but the 
question has since been twice tried, and decided 
m the negative m the Court of Common Fleas, the 
i ourt finding it to bo a practice incompatible with 
the exclusive enjoyment of property, ana productive 
oi vagrancy ana many mischievous consequences, 
1 H B1 Rep. 51 It is still, however, the custom 
all over England to allow the poor to dean, at 
least after the harvest u earned. The prrvfleee is 
one which, both from motives of humanity and of 
economy, ought certainly to be continued within 
proper limits, because Hr not only adds to the com¬ 
fort and wellbeing of the poor, bnt by preserving 
from waste a portion of Hie fruits of the earth, and 
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by employing Chilean and infirm persons whose 
labour wottliT not bo available for any other pur¬ 
pose, it diminishes the expenditure for the support 
of the indigent, which already presses so heavily 
on the industrious portion of the community It 
is a privilege, however, which is apt to bo abused 
by able bodied persons, who, by rising early in the 
morning, and going into balctp from which the 
crop has only been partially earned, oontnvo to 
carry off gram to *a greater value than the wages 
which they could have earned by honest harvest 
work. With a view to checking this abuse, farmers 
m various districts have established rules for regu¬ 
lating the practice of gleaning Some curious 
statistics on the subject of gleaning wore published 
in the Journal o f the Statistical Soneti/ of London 
lu Bohn’s Pohtu al Dtrfwnartf, under the head 
* Gleaning,’ a statement is nmdr shew ing that the 
total gleanings of 3SS families was £421, 12*, and 
the avtrage for each family j£1 , 1* Eh/, winch 
was one fifth of the average harvest, wages of each 
of the same number of families 

In Scotland, it has been more than once derided 
that the poor possess no right to glean at c onimon 
law, and that the former may < xthide them from 
his fields (Hutch Hunttte of th< Pitta, u. 47, 
Dunlop’s Pturoeh / die, 221) 

GLEBE (Lut rjMia, a clod cn lump of earth), the 
land posscsst d as part of an ecclesiastical be mine, 
or from which tin revenues of the tumble msc 
Tho ifesigumciit of globe lands w,u fmnieily held to 
be of sue li absolute* inti ssitv, that without them no 
ohuredi eoulel 1«* le gul uh < oust t rite d In Engluid, 
the worel manse lncluchs both lla parson ege house 
md thr glebe, wluiras m Scotliml it is applied 
eve Inanely to the house 'I he fee simple eel the 
glebe is held In the law of Lnglanel to be in aheii 
once, from the rronrh Lai/r, to evpcct-tliit "• to 
say, it is only ' m the rcmrmbr inee, oepoed vhnn, 
and intendment of the law but after indue turn, 
the freehold of tho glebei is in the parson, md he 
possesses most of the powers of a propru ten, with 
tile exception of the. pow<*i of vlienation Previous 
to the Refoimation, the cleigy posse used certain 
powers of die nation ate onimon law , and it a bishop, 
with tho assent ot his cbipter, or mi ibbot, with 
the assent of Ins e <>nv < nt, <« the like, vhc n ite d gb In 
lands, the deed \ emld not hive been void, bic iuse 
the fee simple' w w m the holder of, the liene fire for 
tin time being, but b\ 1 Mir. e 1 ( >, an«l 1 ! Mi/ 
c 10, all gilts, gi mts, feoDuie-nts, eonvcjamcs, 
othei estates, shall lie utteily void and of none tflee t, 
notwithstanding any consent or confirmation what 
aoever Neither < oidd tho inuimlient e xch rage the 
lands or any portion of them without the anthontj 
of an act of parliament This restriction was clone 
away by 55 Geo III c 147, for enabling spiritual 
persons to exchange parsonage or glebe houses or 
glebe land* for others of greater value or more 
conveniently situated for their residence and oecu 
patina. By 5 and b Viet c. 54, it is now provided 
that the commissioners appointed to carry into 
effect the commutation of tithes shall have power 
to ascertain and define the boundaries of the glebe 
lands of any benefice, and also power, with consent 
of the ordinary and patron, to exchange the glebe- 
lands for other lands within tho same or any ad 
joining panah, or otherwise conveniently situated 
The subsequent act 17 and 18 Viet. c 84 moreover 
provides that the incumbent of any beiffefice entitled 
to glebe, shall, with such consents as ore specified 
in the act, bo entitled to annex such glebe or other 
lands by deed to any church or chapel within toe 
parish, district, or place wherein such glebe or 
land la situate. Xu addition to his glebe-lands, 
the rector or near ia also seized in the edifice of 
a 


the church itself (see Church} It was long ago 
provided (28 Henry VIII o 11, a. 6 ), that if an 
incumbent died after having manured and sown the 
glebo-landa. he might make his testament of toe 
profits of the corn, but if his successor be inducted 
before the severance thereof from toe ground, he 
shall hare the tithe, for although tho executor 
represent the person of the testator, yet ho cannot 
represent him as parson 

Glebe ui Scotland —In Scotland, as in England, a 
glebe* forms, as a general rule, a portion <3 every 
ecclesiastical benefice of the Established Church, and 
is thus an addition to tho stipend, and sometimes 
a very important one Ministers m royal burghs, 
how evoi e aimot e laun glelies, unless in the caso in 
which tin re is a landward district attached to the 
panili Even thin, il there are two ministers, only 
flic first cm claim a glebe Where parishes are 
eloqome el, oi si pa rated into two portions, moreover, 
it eloes not nee e*ssanij follow that the portion oreited 
into a ne'W parish shall contain a glebe By 5 Geo 
IV c 72, provision is made for jsiymcnt of romiien 
sal hiii out of the public revenue, in hen of manse 
mil glibe, to ministers w hose stipe'nils do not exceed 
1200 It there are arable buds, the glebe must not 
bo Ji«s than tour an os If there is no arable land, 
the minister is entitled to sixteen swims of grass 
id pinnt to flic church \ soum is as much as 
will pistuie bn sheep or one cow,so that the actual 
evtent vims with the nehmsa of tho soil anel 
louseejuuil quality of the' pastinr The prenbyte ry 
potasses the powei oi designing glebes, tho heritor 
Ireuu w hose, pi ope rty thi glebe' is designed having 
recourse igainst the other heritors of the palish. 
Bv l r >72 e IS, it is enacted that tliei glebe shall 
not be die nate'il by the' ineuinls-nt As the act 
limits its prohibition to such alienation as gnay 
be eh tnmeiitnl to the sneeessoi of toes incumbent, 
it Ins be on eloubte el whethe r tho Litter might neit 
feu The* court, however, boa been veiy unwilling 
to sanction this proceeding , and from the fact that 
imel tends steadily to men as', wdiereas money 
clmimishcft id value, it seems of very doubtful 
piopmty even where the arrangement is very 
nelwint ige*oiiK at tho tune When tho church is 
ilinugeii, 'i triiiH|iorte>d, as it is called, to a now 
site', the cio rt will nuthouse the sale or exoamhion 
ot the glebe, but such exeambions must be sane- 
tione*el by the presbytery Where minerals are 
found on tin glibi, they arti worked under the 
aupe rintenele ne ei of the lirntors anel presbytery 
for tin behoof of the inrumbrnt Trees growing 
on the glebe arc thought to belong to him .See 
I MM) t'ol RT 

GLEE, the English name of a voe.il composition 
for three ormcire voices, anel m one or more move¬ 
ments The stylo of music of the glee is pecuhdPto 
England, and quite diflY re nt from the part songs of 
Germany 

GLEET Sec Govorrhcea * 

GLEIG, tho Rev Gfokgf Robert,* M A,, a 
popular author and dimne, son of tho Right Rev 
Georgr Gleig, LI, I) , Bishop of Bree hin, and Tpuiua 
of the Scots Epise opal Church, was bom at Stirling, 
m Scotland, in 17% In 1812, wbdo a student at 
the university of Oxford, he joined as a volunteer 
a regiment then marching thfough that city on its 
way to Lisbon Soon obtaining a commission ia the 
85th Regiment of light infantry, ho served in the 
1 ’cnmsula. During the American war to 1812—1814, 
lie was engaged in the campaign of Washington, 
.it the naptnro of which city, in August 1814. 
ho was severely wonnded. In 1821 ho published 
an account of tho Campaigns of Wathlngkm. and 
New Orleans, $vo At tho close of tho war, ho 
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retired nn half pay He now completed bis studies They had been warned by Stair to do nothing by 
at Oxford, entered into holy orders, and in 1822 halves, they were exhorted to®be ‘secret and snd- 
wa« presented by the Archbishop of Canterbury dui,’ and they obeyed their instructions. Arrived 
to the In mg of Ivy Church, Kent In 1826, he , in the glen, they told the Glencoe men that they 
published He Subaltern, a novel founded on his I were come as fnends, and only wanted quarters 
expmencc in the Petiiiisnlai War In 1844, he' For twelve days the soldiers lived in the glen Cap- 
was appointed cliapl vtn of Glielsen Hospital, and 1 tarn Campbell, or Glenlyon as lie was called from 
in 1846, Chaplain generil of tlie Forces. Having the name of his estate, while visiting daily at the 
devised a si In me For the edui ation of soldiers, hf ihiefs house, employed himself m observing care- 
was appointed Insjiector gi u< ?al of Military Schools ! fully what av enues and passes there were by means 
In 1848,1 k was made a pubindary of fit Paul’s | of which the Macdonalds might escape, andreport- 
Cathcdral, Iamdon (1 has wntten a great vanity ] mg tin ri suit of his ohm nation* to Licutennnt- 
of biographical, historical, anil nligious liooks The eolonel Hamiltou, who was approaching wiUi troops 
most inti resting and import mt of ill lus woiks is to sciurc the passes The morning of tho 13th of 
Ins Life of the Great Duke ot Wellington (1836, new 1 i bnury was hxtd for the slaughter, and on the 
id 1802) night of the 12lb, Glenlyon was supping and playing 

at cards with those whom he meant to assassinate 
GIjKI'WITZ, a town of I’m isea, in the south east | j ]( f (JIt ,i >iw „ \t live in the morning the murder- 
of the province of Nl< n, is pie isantly situated on (auwolk t)[l , au When tho day dawned,.18 corses, 
tho Kloelmtr, i small alllucnt of the Oder, 4 i miles , ll|l(in , NS [ U< avou s , veral ol women, nnel more 
south east of Oppeln It contains tines chinches, a | (lrt 1(i 'j' u | the hand of an infant that had been 
synagogue, and a Oitholie gymnasium, and is noted „ tlu( lv flff tlll , rmr d(ixms tumult, weie lying 
tor its royal found™ s, non woiks, liatlia maim m 01 HOUn< i t ] M . v ,n^ tluir blood But tho 
facturea, and weaving I’up 9*S7 ioa*>sun tomi>nln vuleil only a small portion of 

GLENCOE' a \alley well known not only for tho tnl>o fm Himilton not h n ing come up in time, 
tho tortiblo massatre through which it lus Ijunnn l' l i stJts wtn °I M 11 vn ^ ™t lo men, and 
JintoriuilJy funous, but also loi th< mildness ami j P*’*>bibly a« imnj it noun, (m apul, but only in 

sublimity of itssecnory, is situate d m tin north of i many eases to peusli from < old or hunger among 

krgyleshm, near the border of Inverness, at Loehi^ u snows m tlie h> mount mi gorges. When 
I .even It is about eight milts in length, and is M imiJton dnl ai me, h 'VOS dis ippoiutul m finding 

divided into an uppir me! lower \alby bv a ginth ] th» AJ 01 ^ 80 mipeifpi t y none, and st uiug an old 

lulge It is tiavirscsl by i mountain stn 1111 cillul H'ghluniti, whom, bang above seventy, the othei 
the Conn, and its si mid sides shew the beds of j biitelieia li id atrrecd to let live, murduod turn 
liume'rons mountain tonents Attei tntinng the 1 111 c "^ blond 1 he huts e>t the utilize were then 
glui, the tiavillei looks in aim foi mv token of i w t on tn e and the troops tie parted, driving away 
social hie oi ot uvilisution - M \hsai ki hi (< II s with them all tlu ttucks mil herds of the gle'n 
tor The puntipul e iruunstiuu s ot this famous l] 10 question an to tin shoe of king ilham 
tragedy are hi icily as lollows The state of the ll> V lC '' u1 !' °f ^ lli transaction has been discussed 
Highlands in the ye ir vvliuli followid the puhi with no little wainith on both sides ^ liord 
mentury session ot 11)60 v\ is sin li is to gne the \ Mntaul i\ ph ids, in vindu item ol the kings con 
goycinmuit imuli anvnly I In aul w u wliuh 1 thit tin <atihuiU detuling the submission 
wad recently b<eu flaming time eontmu.d still to,‘-f Mwliwi bad been suppressed, tlat lie knew 
smouldi i, vnd at lai^lli it w s ihtiimimd it; *icelotiald' only as a n heliums than, who had 
eoiut, to employ lid 000 oi .it 1,000 m ipue ting i rejictid lus toiiah iteiiy eiftas , alia that, in signing 
mid reconcilin' tin nfiulon elms Tin kiln, the oidu fm then extnpotion, he certainly novel 
buiglt authentics issued a pun 1 imalion e Gioitmg i ,u b ntleel than to he mtiulacd in thill sleep, hut 
1 tlie el ms to ad,nut to \\ ilium ui.l Muy, and j mink th it their organisation as a pmlatory gang 
odeimjr pirdoii to mil icbil who would sweat ! should he hiohen up I lu su ne of the massacre is 
tm or hetoie tin .list 1). ee mhei 1661 to liv e pe im '>srted anuu illv by tourists, who are accommodated 
ably under the* govanminl ot tlnu niijistns, mil with ronny line et in eonncetion with Hutchesons 
throat mum; tn tnat all who ntuseel to do so is steam vessels fiom Glasgow 

enemies ami tuutois \11 the ihiets Kuhuutted GLENDOWElt oi G LEXDWIl, Oyvi v, a Welsh 
beioro the dlst Hieemlnr < veept M u lan, the chief e hut, who was one of the jnost active and farntd 
of the M u'donalds of. GIiikoi whose submission, ible enemies of Hemy IV of England. He was 
tiom unforese'en ciuse,, was ilelajed till tin' 6th ol etcseMidi el from Llewelyn, tin last Bianco of Wales, 
January The mugisti iti befott vv horn lie teiok the and follow eel the fortune's of Richard II to the close, 
ootioof nlli'giame transnnttid a eatpuato to tin when, m 1366, Henry of Bolingbrokc usuriieel the 
Council at Edinburgh cxplnunig the cuaimstaiu es | aown, and assumed tho title of King Henry IV 
ot the ease That cel title iti was mvei laid be I ore i Taking advantage of G’s known attaeihment to the 
the Council, ly’it vv.ia suppressed bv an intrigue, ulctbroni 1 monarch. Lord Grey of Rnthyn seized 
directed (it is supposed) by the M.ister of htau j part of his land G’s suit for its restitution was 
(Sir Joluv. Dairyinple, afttrwanls second Viscount I dismiss! d by parliament, anil then Lord Grey aeued 
and Eirl of !>tau), on whom, undoubtedly, lests the lest of lus land Revenge anil despair, conspir 
the chief bhuue of this odious tiansiictiem The ing with a martial disposition, and the encouraging 
enemies of Maclau now liuirnd on then* plans for pioplueiis of the Welsh bards, drove him to take 
lus destruction The Master of 8tiui ohtaimd the up arms, and provided hun with followers In 1400, 
king’s signature to an order directed to the com he commented operations by seizing the estates 
mander of the force's in beotlaud, and which runs of Lord Grey The king ordered his subjugation, 
thus ‘ As for Mac Ian of Glencoe and that tribe, anel granted his estates to his brother the Earl of 
if they tin bo well ehatuigiushcd from tho other .Somerset. G-’s forces were inferior m number to 
Highlanders, it will be proper, for the vindication those of his adversaries He was sometimes victor- 
of public, justice, to extirjiate that pet of thieves.’ ious, ohiefiy through surprises, ambushes, and the 
Accordingly, on the 1st of February', 120 sgldiers—* like, but sometimes defeated, and forced to retire 
most of them Campbells, who had a personal spite to the hills, whore his positions and rude fortifications 
against the Macdonalds—led by a Captain Campbell could not be appttswihed. In 1402, he drew Lord 
and a Lieutenant Lindsay, marched to Glencoe. Grey into an ambush, and took Mm prisoner. Thu 
7»i 
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nobleman wa# raaagmed on paying 10,000 marks, 
and the king, oat of jealousy of the Earl of March 
(a boy of ten, the true heir to the crown), or some 
similar cause, allowed him to pay hu own ransom 
Immediately on hu release. Lord Urey married a 
daughter of G , and it would apix-nr that Sir 
Edmund Mortimer, the uncle of the Earl of March, 
married another, having been captured also a little 
later by G.,m a battle in which 1100 of Mortimer’s 
followers were left dead upon the field Treason 
seems to have been falsely imputed to Mortimer as 
the cause of his defeat , but Henry IV s suspicions 
and G ’« kindness soon made the treason sufficiently j 
real, for Mortimer induced Ins sister’s husband, Earl 
l’erey (Hotspur), to conspire with lum and U (now . 
proclaimed JPrmco of Wales) mraitist the gmiu 
meat Percy led with him into the same iut> rpriso | 
the Scotch iJarl Douglas whom he h.ul just taken 
prisoner at Homildon Hill Tins coalition against 
rdyalty endid in the battle of ShrcwBburj, m July 
140% in which the fall of Hotspur and the late j 
arrival of G gave the victora to the lung and his 
forces In June of the following ye ir, G intend 
into a treaty w ith Charles \ 1 of Fram c as unst 
the English Tattle rami of it, Mi in \t ve «, G 
sustained severe roc ernes, and « is (Inn n to waiidu 
among the eaves of tin mountains with a handful 
of adherents Anothi r two or thru vi irs siw his 
fortuues somew hat ill the ast end uit iml they tluet u 
ated m the oidmiry levels of flu jk tty warfm , 
of a bold hailnrous clnet, with mount mis to escape 
to against the advance of »upi rior u\ ilisi <1 nuiuht rs, 1 
which he could no metre lesist on the plunstliuil 
they coulel dc'-ttren him nmotu' the mountains He 
dieel a uatuial death in the house etf one of his j 
slaughters, on the 20th Siptembii in') igeel about 
G5, having Bpent the l«Ht fifteen yeers of Ins life in 1 
constant turmoil andwartaii ills s\ulessee shew i 
that he had vhout the highest t dents of his eLss, | 
anil lie had their f volts dsn Thi popnl ir idea of 
him is tee b« found i>i Miakspcire s Ann/ Jlniri/ 
IV Prom the first, hi has btui a kuul of lnythu al 
hero, and the lapse of centimes elocs not clc ir up 
the exact facts of his history His rein limns wetc 

the expiring fires of the independence of Wales, I 
which the English kings hid bun tiending out fin 
nearly a century and ill df I 

GLENELG u a sh dlow neer of eonsielcrabh 
length, which rises in the sea 4h west part of 
Victoria, aud which, after crowing the bocmdnr . 
into South Australia, enters the houthern Oeeui 1 
between Cape Northumberland on the west, and 
Cape Br’dgewatir on the east ItM mouth is about 
lat. .18° S, uul long 141“ L. 

CLENLI'VET, a vale or elistnit in the ninth 
west of Banffshire, extinds along tin eenirsi of the ( 
Livet, a small feeder of the Avon, at the distanei 
Of about 21 miles south west from Huntlv It urn 
‘ tains iron ore anil lead, and has long been famous 
for it# finely flavoured whisky Here a battle took 
place between the Earl of Argyle and the Earl of 
Huntly in 1594, resulting m the defeat of the ( 
former ■ 

GLENROY', Paradox Hoads op Roy is 
a small stream in the district of Loch&her, Inver i 
ness-shire, having a course of about 15 miles, aud j 
falling into the Spean at lnverroy, opposite to lien 
Chlinaig, the eastern spur of Bern Nevus. The steep 
narrow valley through which the Roy runs u 
remarkable for having its faces marked with three 
shelve#, which appear as hues running nght round 
it, they are everywhere perfectly horizontal and 
parallel to each other, and*in each case the line on 
.one side of the glen corresponds exactly m elevation 
to that on the other. The granitic and mccamnxpbic 


rocks, of which the mountains arc composed, are 
covered with a greater or less thickness of angular 
fragments and earth, and an examination of the 
shelves shew# that they me worn out of this soft 
alluvial coating The accomp inying sketch explains 
thur Btmctuio Tbe>y almost invariably form a 
pintle slope from the hillside, and are from 3 to 
30 feet wide Tlia protrusion of the rocky body of 
the mountain, anil the furrows of mouutam torrents, 
l>n ik their continuity, but with these' exceptions, 
one or more of them limy lie- trail'd along the 
whole valliy The highest, whuh is 11304 feet 
above the sea level is c ivily followed fiom the 
watershed between thi Roy' uul the Spey (winch 
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(ill ill IIJ 

is at toe same elevation), along both sides of 
the valley, as far down as the point nt w'lnch tlw 
v clley narrows above Glen Gl.udei The sicimd 
shelf lb 80 fut lowir, tuns pirallel with the first 
all round the head ot the villey, uuel is continued 
fm tin i down until it liuludis (iltn Glostci 'Ihe 
thud bin i, 21J tut lower thin the second, it 
mey Is tii'id ilnng both sides of Gle-uroy, and 
iomul tin mouth ot the git li into till valley of the 
Spe in wii ' i nebs, at the sum elev vtmn of 847 
fut, is milked fieim within .1 mil' < of the met 
JiOihy up in ulyas fu ue l.oeli Liggau What m 
very cuuous tin elevation of the highest shilf 
c orre spends w itli thetol the wateisluel at the lie ad 
ot (rhnroy (when it opens toviarils the valley of the 1 
■Spey), th* second loiuspoml# with the watershed 
at tin lie ad eef Gh n (.Iiisle i (where' it ojiens towards 
(il«n S|xan) and tin third is nt tin same lived 
with the v tlley eel passage- between Sjs an and Spey 
nt Muckall 'llure> i» vet a higher shilf in the 
neighbouring <'Inn Gluoy , at an e levitioii of 1A94 
teet alaive tin se i 

M my nttiniptH have been made to e'xplain the 
origin of these reniaikable slide is 41 he ir forming 
somcwliat level roads atoimtl the valley, originated 
tin pujmlai notion, th it the y were lnaete for the 
touve uie nn ot tht liiroe a wlmsi 1 exploits are sung 
by Ossiou Mayfair, m 1815, supposed they were 
atpie duets for artiliual irrigation MaeouUueh 
lshevcil them to be the shore; Inn's of fresh-water 
lakes, which gradually washtjl away their barriers, 
remaining for a longti space at-the height of the 
various shelved Sir T 1) Lauder embraced and 
illustrated the same view l)arwm considered that 
the glens were funnel arms of the sea„ond that the 
shelves indicated periods of rest in the elevation of 
the lamk Agpssiz and Buckiand returned to the 
opinion of Macculloch, but finding no indication or 
remains of any solid land barrier, there retorted the 
lake to the glacial period, and held that two huge 

700 
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glaciers came down from Ben Nevis, the one near the 
centre of the mountain, and the other along the 
basin of Loch Trcig, and that these dammed up 
the water m the included portion of Glen Spean i 
and in Glenroy In a paper subsequently published 
by Mr David Milne, the lacuetimc theory was 
reverted to, with several new and plausible illus 
trations Tho reader is referred to a work of Mr j 
It. Gliamhirs ( Ancient Sea margins, 1848) for a full! 
account of this remarkable district He enumerates 1 
no less than 21 terraces or shelves, in addition to 
the four prominent oneB already described, at heights 
varying from ,125 to 14 , )'i fiut Aud uniting all 
these mto a regnlut sires, ho endi avours to shew 
that they are owing to the mission of tht si i 
from these glens, ami tint tin intensity of tin I 
short markings d< peinleil upon the niigh at wlm b I 
tho hill mit the watir, tht natim of tin siufaie 
of the lull, and tho quictuisi of the v atoi ! 

GLKNTl'LT, a tleip, tianow vulliv m tin north i 
of Perthshire, tx tends in a south wi t direction! 
from the Gtampians on the north to Strithg.ur\ j 
on the south, and is 15 miles m length Through j 
tho bottom of the glen the 'lilt nishis with gnat 
impetuosity, and the mountains on uuh siih in 
scored with innuintrable tomiits Its up]*r half 
is endow d among mountains ol from I {">0 to 
fett high, and its lift boundary is mainly tormid 
by tin huge lion y Glot, wlmh lists fumi a bund 
base, and has in my summits, the highest hi mg i 7‘.’ r > ' 
feet above sea level The lowei halt is h ss vuld 
This glen is classic ground to the giologist Two 
elaborate accounts ot its geologic il phi noun na li wt 
been jmbhshtd—one by Iii JV1 Lulloih, to 1* humd 
in tho Tninsuition « of Hit Geoloi/uii/ Soetity aud tin 
other by Lord Wild) Neymimi whith ippi us m 
the Tiannichons of tin llo'/ul Sncnt>/ «t / tUnbiu qh 

GLIDDQN, Glow i 11, \nuru m 1‘gyptologirt, 
antiquary, and ethnologist, w is bom m 1807 m 
Grind Cairo, Lgypt, wheic his iithi i, John (iliddon, 
was for many yems United 8tat. s nmsul lit 
iistilcd for 82 years m tho \all<y ot too Nili mil 
m the Levant, and hul i xtiaonliu uy oppnrtaintn s 
foi pursuing those scieiitihc us mins to wlmli hi 
appeals to have ilevottd i large portion of Ins l,li 
lie tilled, foi seveial yiars, the post of Unit id 
States consul at Cano 

About the year 1840, Mr G visited Loudon, 
Paris, and his own countiy, to whnh ho hail 
been so entirely a stranger In the United states, 
he gave lectures in all tin pnncipd eitn s fioui 
Bosnia and Ni w Yolk to Mobili ami New Oilcans 
on Egyptian and other Oiuntil antiquities His 
earliest woik, Ancient Egypt, hu Monuments, Iftero 
glyphics, History, anti Arjuwloqy, Li , was so 
swessfiil, that 18,000 copies were sold m Amine i 
alone m three yevrs It has passi d tlnough muiy 
editions He published also, at about the same 
period, an Ajpoeal to the Antiquaries of Euutpe on 
the Destruction of the Monuments of Egypt, Ih* 
courses or Egyptian Archaologi/, A Memoir on tht 
Cotton qf Egypt, and Ofia AEgi/ptuica 

In the course of his travels in the United States, 
Mr formed aeqnamtonces with men of science 
who were interested in his Egyptian researches, 
and who, in thru, interested him in a broader range 
of ethnological investigations Conspicuous among 
these were Dr Morton of Philadelphia, distinguished 
for his eramologital investigations. Dr Isott of 
Mobile, Alabama, Professor Agassis, the naturalist, 
and ethers. He wished now to avail himself of 
the advantages of European museums andgUbrane?, 
but had not tile necessary means. Vic found, how¬ 
ever, a generous friend in Mr Richard K Haight of 
New York, who imported costly works from Europe, 


not then to be found in Amende, and also furnished 
him with money for a visit to London, Pans, and 
Berlin. The results of hw studies are to tie 
found in two quarto volumes, published by Mr 
G , with the co operation of Dr Nott, aud several 
other savants, both European and American In 
1854 was published Types of Mankind, or Ethno- 
logral Researches bgsed upon Hie Ancient Monuments, 
Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania of Races, he , by 
J C Nott, M I), of Mobile, Alabama, and George 
K Gliddcn, and containing papers by Dr Morton, 
Professor Agassu, and Dra Usher and Pattison oi 
Philadelphia In 1857 was published, also in a 
handsome quarto volume. Indigenous Races of the 
Eaitli, or Ne-io Chaptcie of Ethnological Inquiry, 
ini ludmg Monographs by M Alfred Maury, Libra 
rum of the Fieuth Institute, Fionas Pulsskv, a 
leamul Hungarian, and 1‘rofissor Meigs of Phila¬ 
delphia. 'I his work heirs also tho joint names of 
Nott ami G , and Mrs Gliddon an accomplished 
artist, gave her assistance in ilriwing upon the wood 
the engr wings-with which it is profusely illustrated 
Just is tins work, was published, Ml G died nt 
Pan uni. Isthmus of Damn, vvluthir he had gone 
to pursue his i thnological re sc in hu, 

Mi G vvii an cuthusnst, not only in lm mves 
tigitums, but in tilt ailvoncy of hi* theorns or 
convictions, and is unsjmnng in his ciitieisius oi 
lus opponents Hi is lahouiul to juove thi 
griat antiquity and .Uveruty of origin of the 
hunuui laeis Ills works have Lien severely 
uiticisul mil eondiniued by those who hold to 
the popular clnonology and tin unity of the race 
Tin niituills lie has brought togi tiler are valuable 
mil puggcstivt , but Ins tnatment of them can 
si irtely In lousidered satisfaetoiy, aud he is not 
fru fmm tin hus}iiiioii ot a Inis m favour of the 
enslivinuut of ceit un of those whom ho eon 
salt ti d mb mu uvu s 

GLl'Ulih |Lat jilurul of qlm, ulorinousi), m tlie 
I niuunn svsktu ot zoology, an ordei of Mammalia 
ilmost i \ ntly t onesponding to tho Ilmlentxa (q v ) 
of Cm itr aud other moie rtieut naturalists, 

GLOBE FI811 hoc Diopon 

GLOBE FLOWER {7 1 nth in), a genus of plants 
of tin uatiual onler Rununatlacece, having a calve 

ol eolound (\ ellow) 

sepils, 111 liumbei five 
oi some multipit of five, 

the petals small md mi Krjft 

linear Tiler • are several _ 
spocics, nativis of the 
colder jiarts of the 

northern hemisphere ” 

The common G, the s A i 

Liukfn Go wan of the til lUJI & 

Scotch (T Euiopaeus), 
is tlie only species found 

in Britain, and chiedy * 

m the northern parts, 

where it is oue of the 

finest ornaments of moist 

grounds and nver-banka - If 

in somqwhat elevated /W'<§ 

ilistmts. It is sometimes V vwv 

cultivated m flower- II -A 

caidcus The name G » 

is derived from the Globe Flower (Trottmt 

appearance which the Europeus) 

flower presents, the sepals 

being curved so that it forms almost a perfect 
yellow globe or ball. It n a native of all the 
northern ports of Europe, and also of the Alps. 

GLOBES. A Mobs is a round or spherical body, 
(see Sfhxbjs), and in the singular number tire word & 


Globe Mower (Trottns 
Europxut) 
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often need to signify the earth, as in the phrase,' the 
terraqueous globe , but by ‘ globes,’ 01 ‘ the globes,’ 
we usually mean a pair of artihond globes used as 
a part of school-room apparatus. These globes are 
hollow spheres of card board, coated with a com¬ 
position of whiting, glue, and oil, upon which paper 
hearing certain dehiieatioua is laid On one of the 
pair—the teieeiwl globe—are represented the stars, 
so placed that, to an eye supposed to observe them 
from the centre of-the globe, their relative position 
and distance correspond to those actually observed ,' 
while on the terminal globe, the distribution of 
laud and water, the divisions and subdivisions of th*; 
former, together with a few' of the most important 
places, are Lud down ui the positions corresponding 
to those which they actually occupy on tlio surface 
of the earth 

The usual mode of manufacture is as follows A 
ball of wood or non is used ns n niatnx, and a layer 
of damjtcd paper is carefully anil closi ly placed upon 
this, without paste, and other layers ire suietssively 
pasted over the first out*, ordinary card board is thus 
produced, but instead of hi mg flat, as usual, it forms 
a spherical shell Whin sufhcitntly thick, tins is 
cut into two hemispheres, the section bung m ule m 
the line of the intend) d equator The htuusphi rti 
are then token off tin matrix, and again glued 
together on an a\is, and the w luting composition 
laid on, tin outside of which is smooth) il and 
finished to shapi m a lathe The workman lias to 
lay on this composition so i-> to bd mu thi gluK,in 
order that it may nut at whitevei point it is 
turned The smooth suilici is now marked with 
the lines ot latitudi and longitude, mil is coined 
with the pijH-r on which tin ref|iuiul gcogriplw el 
pr astronomical delineations art engr u i d In ordi i 
to adapt the plum surfiut ot tin papci to tin 
curvature of tin sphere, it is pnnti d in picu ->, > mail 
circles tor the Arctic and A Utah tn ri gums, and tin 
rest m lens shaped gores, vnyuig from 20“ to 10 
of longitude, and meeting thtac uulis wluili ate 
pasted first Great cart is it quirt d m laying on 
these cutied piocts, so that tbnr ulges sic ill jnul 
exactly without overlapping Tin surfact is tin n 
coloured, and strongly varnished, aud mountul m 
its frame and stand 

Globes of mdia rnbbcr and gutti percha Icivt ils.i 
been madi, others of tlun pajnr. to Ik, inflated mil 
suspended m a schoolroom Betts’s paper gloIxK 
fold up wdien uot in use. LmbossiTl glol* s sin w m 
exaggerati d relief, the elevations and depressm », 
of the earth’s surface Compound glo.s s mi biding 
the celestial aud terrestrial, arc m ule with an outt r 
gloss sphere for the celestial, aud orrery mechanism 
to shew the varying relative positions of tlic sun and 
moon, fee 

As school room apparatus, globes are nsi d for 
the purpose of illustrating the torrn and motion 
of the earth, the junction and apparent motion of 
the fixed stars, and for the meihanital solution 
of a number of problems m geography and jnac 
tical astronomy For this purpose, eaeh globe is 
suspended in a brass ring of somewhat greater 
diameter, by means of two jnns exactly opposite 
to each other—these pins forming the extremities 
of the axis round which it revolves, or the north 
and south poles. This brass circle is then let into 
s horizontal ring of wood, supported on a stand, 
as represented in the art Armuxajkv Sphere . in 
which the lines drawn on the surface of globes 
Sire also explained The globes m common use in 
schools are 12 inches in diameter, those to be 
found Sa private libraries arc more frequently 18 
inches. > • 

The problems to which the globes are applied are 
such aa; To find when a star rues, sets, or comes 
• 


to the meridian ou a given day at a given place. 
The mode of solution will be found in any school¬ 
book on the aubjei b The answers obtained in this 
way to such questions are ouly v cry rough approxi 
muttons, and u« m themselves of little or no value 
But * the use of the glolies,’ as it is called, serves 
tho purpose of making aviAmt to the senses how 
many of the appearances ixinnectcd wuth the motions 
of the earth aud tlio heavenly bodies are caused, 
ami enabling the nature of the problems connected 
with these appearances to lie cleaily conceived. 
It w only by trigonometrical tabulation that the 
au urate solutions can be obtained 

GLO'BULINE. or CRYSTALLINE, is one of 
the protemo bullion or albuminates In association 
with haimatme, <s hwinato globulin, it is tho mam 
ingredient of the blood globules, anil it norms, 
uiiki.iI with allmmtn, m tlio tills of tho ciystalluu 
lum ol tho lyi, forming, aoioiviiug to Simon, from 
1(1 to It per tout of thi diy low Homo its two 
munis hi most ot its relations it restmbios albu 
min, but difU ik from that hubstanie in bung proci 
]iittit,i.d lxith fiom uid anil alkaline solutions by 
extu t noutr ilisation, iunl m bung comph toly thrown 
dov\ u from its solutions by i irbouic aoul gas 

GLO BUS HYSTE RICUS, or Ball m tho Throat, 
tin nano applied to a puuliur sen atiou described 
uiulir TIimfkia 

GLO'CKNEH, or GROSS GLOCKNElt, the 
luglint junk ot tin Nom Alps, is situated on the 
boumluy bitwu’n Tyml, Civuntlna, and Upper 
Austin, and is 12,4.11 lut iu In igllt 

GLO'GAU, oi GROSS GLOUAU, a town and 
important fin trues oi I’tussia, m tho province of 
Silesia, is situated on tlio lift bank of the Odor, 
d> links north north vi st ot Lu glut/ It is sui 
rounded by walls, and is otbuwmo fortibod , anrl 
is tminiitul by i wooiltu bnelgi with a strongly 
fortilud mliind in tho Oilei It has a beautiful 
castlt, two gymnasiums, onu Catholic, ami tin 
othu Piotcstaut , and numerous religious anrl 
(ducational institutions On the island iu the 
Oilm in a i atlw ilral dating fiom 1120, and cou 
taming n Madonna, tin mastiljiiois oi Cranach, 
Son W i.iufaituiiH of woollens, printed lultcoes, 
hosiiry, tob ii <o, jiupir, and HUgn, and some trade 
and lomini ro ,m i arm don 1 ’oji 10,056, molmi 
mg a g uiih'in ot .hill mi u 

(iLO'CftMTZ, a Hmall town of Austria in tho 
province of Lowoi Austria, is situated on tho 
Si lrwar/a, at tin nortlmii bun ot thi Somme ring 
Alp, a bruah of fin IN one chain, 4. r ) noli a south 
south wist from Vnnna Fop 1200 ft is a 
station on tin \nnna and Tncsto Railway, and 
stands at the nortlnin ixtrciiuty of thaf potion 
ot it known as tho A. ni/umin/Wni, oi radway of 
thr banmtnng Tins jiortiou of lailway is imr 
liups tho most oxtrnirilmary vvoikfif its kind in 
J.urojx It swupK up the Kb *’p roikyfaioof tho 
mountain in many curves aud dr-sci nils its southern 
bIotk, after having passed through lfi tunnels 
and crossed as many bndgos It extends from 
G on tho north to MUr/rum hlag on the south, 
a distance of thi miles The greatest elevation is 
reaohi d 234 miles south of G, where the line is 
2872 foot above sea level, and A 504 feet above its 
height at Gloggmtz. To this point the lme rises m 
gradients of from 1 in 40 to I in 100 , the average 
rate of ascent, however, is 1 m 82 its greatest 
eli vation, tho lino pierces the Scunnering in a tunnel 
4hS3 feft long Quick trains take 1 hour and 42 
minute's to traverse these 25 tadea, slow trains 
require 2 hours 3d minutes The Semj^rfngbahn 
was constructed for the Austrian government by 
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Carlo (hega, an eminent engineer, between the 
years 1840 and 1853 

GLO'MMEN, or Stor-Eiv (i e, great river), the 
largt st river in Norway, rises from Lake Aursund, 
at the town of Roros, in lat about 62 40 N , and 
long 11” 16' E Its source is 2419 feet above 
sea level, and its course is interrupted by frequent 
watu falls, the last of winch, with a descent of 60 
ft et, is ( all( d the Sarponfos or Sarp fos, and occurs 
at about 10 miles fiom tin mouth of the nvrr 
Large boats can ascend to the bnrpenfos The 
0 flows first m a south v\ < st direction for about 
60 miles, then bends toward tin south east, and 
pursues that direction until it passes the fortriss 
of Xonguvingir, attii which it igam turns south 
west, and empties itsdf into the Nkager Hack at 
Fn doriekstadt, uftu a count of about 400 miles 
Its most important util units an tin Rena on the 
left, and the Vornien en the right 

GLO'RIA, a hymn in thi Roman Catholic Chun h 
service, beginning with the winds, ‘(.Iona in ixtclms 
Deo ’ Its plact m the mass is after tin 1 Intioitus,’ 
eifeept on the penitential days m Advent and 
during In lit, wlun it is omitted It is foundt d on 
the 2d (huptcr of St Luke, 11th t c rsi It has bet n 
so long in use that it is not known by whom it 
was mtiodiued into tlu Nt nut hi its pus*nt torm 
It is also calk d * Tlie Great Doxology,’ to distinguish 
it fiom tlrn '(Ilona patri lilio «t sjuiitiii,’ which is 
sung at the ind of tlu l'sdms and antiphon cl 
hymns 

GLORIO'KA, u genus of plants of the nituial 
order IjiUatea 1 , having u lit l ninth of 6 ilongattd and 
rellexeil segments, a f lolled stigma, a i celled Biipe 
nor geinien, aud globose seeds The best known 
sjseies, <> mpnbu, a native of India, is a lurhaciouR 
perennial with a wevk stem 6- 10 mein a high, 
alternate leaves terminating in tendiils, and very 
beautiliel Hewers, luiely coloured with rol and 
yellow 

GLORIOUS VIRGIN, or ST Mill! 1Hh 
GLORIOUS, an order of knighthood in \tmu, 
founde'd by Raitholonu w of \ it < li/n, and approved 
by i’ope Urban 11 m 1262 'Jins institution was 
etehsmstit vl us well as military, and its objects 
were the piotittion ot widows inti orphans, uul tlu 
furthe ranee of the pc vet of ltvly The badge w vs a 
pm lilt etoss between eerLuu st us ami the costume 
a wait*' sureoat »ii v mssi t cloak 

Auoidti ot knighthood ot M Mar) the Glorious 
also existed in Kuun< in tile 17th e w hose purjsist 
was tho MinpritBUon ol the Llibmj cumin's who 
infested the Mt tliftiraneaii 

GLOSh (m Riblic.il eiituisml <>t t//o«ti 
(tongue, or language) an ovplanatiou of piuelv 
vcg^nl ilifhculties of the tivt, to the exclusion ot 
those winch arise from doetrui .1 histone il lituil, 
oi cuemonial sources The wouls whuh an* com 
inouly the siiL|et t of tin si glossanal expl illations 
are reducible to five (lasses (1) ioicign winds, 
(2) ]iro\UKinlisms or dialects ( >) obsolete wolds, 
(4) technical words , ami (5) words list'd by the 
author m some abnormal or exceptional signitica 
twn From an early penoel, the se \ t i lial ilifhc uities 
were the* object of attention aud flu writers who 
devoted. themeelves to the elucidation were called 
iih>*s<itt»T* aud tlicir works qlnimrw The prmopal 
Greek glussatores ore Hcsyebms, Zonarxs tuudas, 
Plmvonnus. Most of the Rabbinical writers have 
done the same w ork lor the Ilebre w' text, so that 
it would lie‘difficult to name any in jiarticnlar ns 
Hebrew glossatores. The chief glossator^a of the 
Latin Vulgate are the celebrated WSlafned Strabo 
in the 9tjt e, and Anselm of Loon in the 12th for 
the Latin Vulgate. 


Iii Homan and canon law, f^he practice of intro¬ 
ducing glosses was of early ongrn, and probably 
was an mutation of the biblical glosses Among 
jurists, the gloss was not purely Verbal, but regarded 
the true interpretation of the law, and in some 
eases it was held to be of equal authority with the 
tcvt itself From the position which it occupied 
in the MS, being ^generally wnttea between the 
lines of the text and on the margin, it was called 
qlinwa intnlmearv The gloss Of the Roman law 
is written in very pure Latimty, that of the canon 
law m the Latimty of the medieval schools 

GLOSSITIS (Gr glosm, the tongue), inflam¬ 
mation of the tongue The disease in its most 
aeuti form is ran , it is sometimes due to injury, 
m to scald, in other cases, to the action of mer- 
mry on the system. The tongue becomes enor¬ 
mously swollen, and om of the chief dangers of 
the attack is suffocation from swelling of the parts 
about tho hyoid bone, and closure thereby ol the 
glottis (ste Larvn\) The only really effective 
tn atment is to make pretty ills p incisions into the 
mllamid pait, kti ping in vhw that thi icsultiug 
wound is likily to be much hss than appears at 
thi time , foi the i nlargcmi nt of the oi gan has 
sti etc lied tin mucous membrane, and infiltrated all 
the toctuics with fluid, whilt tlu vessels also are 
dist*mb(l with blood V straight bistoury should 
be boldly plunged i the upper surface, and 
si vtlal illusions math ungthways Hufliuentlv deep 
to cvoeuati the tonlnud fluids A good tu-al of 
blood wdl usually folk u, but it care has been taken 
not to injure the lingual artery or its branches (see 
Ttivn I), thi ri is no real danger from this cause 
lu plaits at a distance from medical advice, this 
npi ration might reqiurt to be performed l>y unskilled 
hands, and with a penknife or any other cutting 
instrument at hnud, care should lie taken m this 
last to moke the incisions ou the upper surface, 
and not too ftu fiom the middle lint. 

GLOTTIS See Lvbvsx 

GLOU'CESTFll, a city and county m itself, 
tin chut town ot the county of tho same name, an 
inland jiort, uvtln dral town watering place, and the 
scat of some impeltant manufactures, situated on 
the left bank of the liver Sivern, distant west 
noith west from London 107 nubs by road, and 
114 by rail and from Bnstol .76 nnlcs north north 
t ist G is th ail and w 1 11 lnult, with four principal 
stm ts, of (onvtmi nt v ulth, meeting at right angles 
m the centre of the citv The docks are spacious, 
and communicate with the open part of the Severn, 
below Sharpness Point, by means of a ship-canal 17 
miles in length, while the wharfs, about 1000 feet 
i in length, aie directly connected with the several 
railways 'The foreign trade is principally with the 
Black aud Baltic Reas, Canada, the West Indies, 
and Frame, the foreign import returns for 1861 
give 4V> vessels, and an aggregate tonnage of 
1 it) 947 , i xports, 98, tonnage, 20,676 Goas ting- 
trade mw ards, 99-1 v easels, of 40,684 tons, outwards, 
3.761 , tonnage, 141,040 G is connected by the 
Midluid Railway with the north, by the Bnstol 
and Gloucester Railway with the west and south, 
by the Great Western with London and the east, 
and by the South Wales Railway with the pnn- 
cipabtv Besides affording a market for the pro 
duee of the surrounding districts, G imports corn, 
timber, wines, and spirits in considerable quantities, 
has a large export trade m iron and sleet goods, 
coal, soap, malt, and potter-ware, railway-fittings, 
agricultural implements, bells, pins, chemicals, and 
hempen goods. 4 

The principal building in G. a the cathedral, 
cruciform in structure, and presenting beautiful 
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examples of several*di fferent eras of ecclesiastical 
architecture, 427 feet is length, and 154 m width, 
the height of the central toner, its greatest external 
ornament, is 225 feet, the cloisters also, of great 
beauty, form a large square. Formerly the church A 
a Benedictine abbey, it was concerted irto a cathe 
dral in 1541 There are, besides the cathedral, 12 
churches of the Establishment 4 2 Wesleyan and 2 
Independent chapels, 1 Catholic, Baptist, Methodist, 
Friends, Unitarian* and Lady Huntingdon’s dispel, 
a grammar BChool, many excellent public and pm ate 
schools, a neat theatre, assembly rooms, town hall, 
jail, and lunatic asylum. G returns tw o meinlx'i* 
to parliament Pop (1851), 17,572, (1801), 16,320 
It is noted as one of the time utns (Worcester 
and Hereford being tin othei two) at who h the 
musical festivals of the three chons are alttr- 
liately held. The history of It is tract abb to a 
very remote antiquity . it w is th* Cier (How of 
the Bntons, l olcuna Glevuin of the Jiomans, and 
an important town 111 Meicia unibr tin Saxons, 
by whom it was called Glean Cm tie 1 wheiui its 
present name Here the eehbrattd single ronibut 
between Eduiuml Iionsidos and C .iiiuti is s ml 
to have taken plate G w is upeatodly xisibil 
by Willi im I, aflortled a rofugt mil support to | 
Queen Matilda ill hil contist with Mt« jiheii, saw 1 
Henry III uowntd, and parlimunts hi Id undi 1 | 
Richard II and II. m\ JV , and solid suittsx | 
fully with the paihamint in the mil w 11 against 
Charles l Hubert of Glouicxtir, the metro al 
historian Milts Smith, hihhuil ti inslntot tin 
Poet Tax lor, and 11 Haiku, tin fouudtrol Sutnl i) 
schools, Wert nitivcs ol Gloucester 

GLOU'OESTER a town, bi ajs-rt ind lisliing 
'station of North \uieite i, 111 tin ‘•tits ol Mutsi 
chusctts, is situitid on tin south side of t'ipi 
Ann, alxmt 28 miles 1101 th east of Boston It is 
handsomely built and linily situattd, and commands 
externale sea views Its ‘b irbour,’ out of tin best 
ou the coast, is roomy, sitfs, tnsili amssiblt, and 
deep enough to admit vessels of the lugest si/i 
C! is siud to bt the lirst lislnng town in tin 1 niltd 
States Tin fishing vtsstls 111 1SV1 nunibcrtd 1 1 ", 
and were manned by ,{810 fisht mu n In 1855 tin 
mackerel lishoiy riibsid 188 80b dollars, or o\.i 
£80,000, ind tin toil fish, r\ 2'* >.S5() doll us or 
ovtr £60,000 l’lit town his, btnilt tviinsiv* 
manufaetm u s of am hors, < aides, «nils, oil, soap mil 
candles, and iiroviMims (1 , whuh n toiunctei^ 
with Boston by a Inuncli lailroad Jus utmtly 
become a faiounti sunimt'r resort foi sen bathing 
Pop (1855), 8915 , (1859), estimated at 12,000 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE a rountv of England, 
lying around the lower course of the htxtru and 
the estuary of that nver, is liotimli d fin tlic W by 
Monmouth ami Hereford, on the h byWoriestir 
and Warwickshire on the E by Oxfordslun, ind 
on the 8 by .Somerset and Wilts Area, 805,102 
acres, pop (1851) 458,805, (1861) 485 502 'Hit 
shape of the county resembles a parallelogram, 
and though its outline is still somewhat irregular, 
especially m the north, it is much less so than 
formerly, as by act 7 and 8 Viet, c Cl, out 
lying portions cl the county of (1 were aunt xed 
to the counties in which they were respecting 
Situated, and, m like manner, detached pieces of 
land belonging to other counties, but situated m G, 
were declared portions of that county There are 
three 'distinct districts in this county, the natural 
features of each being different. These are the 
Kill, the Vale, and the Forest districts, the brat 
formed by the CoteswcJd %r Cotswold Hills (q v ). 
the second, compnting the vales of Gloucester and 
Berkeley, by the neb and low meadow-lands lying 
■a 


along the banks of the Severn, and the third con¬ 
sisting of the land west of the Severn, which is 
occupied chiefly by the Forest of Lean The county 
is watered principally by the Severn, the Wye, 
the l pjxr ami Low 01 Avon, and the Thames or 

lnh, which rt u it os all the streams ou tbu east of 
the Cotswold Hills Tbt soil u> linn ou the bills, 
but produces good pasturage for sheep, while the 
lowei traits abound 111 ox e e lie lit gr out and arable 
lauds 'ihe will* of G me remarkable foi the 
tarlv miturity of tbtn ngrit uHiival jiroiluce. The 
fiui.mis Double and buigli Glu’ittor theens is pro¬ 
duced at JJokiln, in the vale of that name, and 
is sold thiougbout the kingdom The Forest of 
Dim, 20,000 aux8 of wlut.li art still eiown property, 
is highly pictun stiue m appiuruitt, and eoutams 
iiiiny appli ort hauls, from whuh a luvnitrite elder 
is math A lord warden, who in 1 unstable of the 
oistle of ,St Bri iv el s, v lfh six deputy vvardtus, aud 
other editors Rupeiinti nil the govi nimont of the 
fonst In tins touutv iiiiineious and impoitant 
mauufaitmes tie canitil on, of these, the maim 
fat tin i of wtitllen 1 loth, of tin bt tier qualities, is 
tlu tbit 1 hats, ftlt. Him hums, pins, cluese cloths 
and other Jim 11 s are also produced 111 considerable 
on intities 'iliemnntv studs foin members to the 
Hiiuhi of Commons 

U, pievious to tin Kmimi invasion was lnlia 
luti d In 1 trdu tail'd the Dobmil, nml after that 
event tin nmutv, 01 tlu gieitir p.lit of it, Was 
lntludiil in the juovuui liaint d Flavin Fnmi wntit 
Kmm tilt larlust tit tlu Danish invasions down 
to the batik of 'lewkislmry, m 1471, ami to thft 
civil wars bitwnii tlu titiwn and parliament, G 
lues bun tlu si 1 m of ininy mil disastiotis oneoun- 
tirs. It 1 out 1111 s mum ions Homan 1 cites in camps, 
roads, i unis, fi igrtu nts of statuary and jKitterv, 
ti isolated paMinints, kr Tin h are also many 
tracts of British, Kuxon, anil Danish works in the 
1 minty 

GLOVFR, Hu n\l,l>, was bom in London in 
1712, uni w is iibiinti d at ( hi am, in bmley Ho 
w is a mi K haul 111 his nativi Uty, and in 1750, 

l ni. iiiii on min t ol pulianunt for V\ijmouth His 
(irst pouo to tin numory ol So Isaat Newton, was 
wiittm in his Kith >t,ii llisdiitf pmm, tntitled 
laanalat, w is publishi d m 17 17, and passttl through 
stvu il (ditions \ t ontinu dion ol it, tbu Allirnuid, 
vi a publish'd 111 1787 'llu hi pot ms art 111 blank 
wim, ind of prodigious tvtiiit Although not d< fi 
tout in <i 11 rf tin mapsty and ihvation of tone, 
tiny ari 111 tin mam lnigul and fumy, mil urn 
now ihuost iid 111 1 y fiirgottin lb wioti 10 vral 
trip tilts, wliuh del nut unit with soitiss His 
most jiopul.u jkh ill, //osier’s Ghoul, writti 11 on till 
tikiug of ( irtinigi na flow thr Spam unis was pub 
litflifil 111 ITT) lb diiil 111 1785, mil m jK 13, 
ajipt in <1 a diary, 01 p iri of a in iry wntti 11 by him. 

GLOVES Glows m made of v uioiih nialmahi, 
suih is silk, wool, bin 11 , eottun fnr, arid varioUH 
kinds ot bntlur 'Jlu 1 titer material m the most 
abundantly lint <1, and tin moth of nuking it up 
is the mont ibui it teristit of this brant h 01 manu¬ 
facture We uetd scarcely inform tbe render that 
tht term ‘kid’ is a mi re tuhnicality, an the 
quantity annually t tmsutnod of leather Iwaring 
this name is largely in exCtskof what could be 
supplied from tin skin* of nil the young goat* that 
arc annually slaughtered. It is thud} made from 
lamb* skin. A few of the finest glove* arc marie 
from real kid skins, obtained from those* Countries 
where goats' milk ami flesh art .articles hf food. 
Dogskin, buckskin, and doeskin gloves see made 
chiefly from sheepskin , Homo of the thickest kinds 
of leather gloves are made from calf-fkm. Tbe 
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leather in all cases undergoes a much lighter 
dressing than when used for boots anil shoes. 

Worn ster is the chief seat of the English leather 
glove manufactory, glovi h aie also made at Ltid- 

An inodorous composition, may be made by 
dissolving one part of soap-ahavtags in two parts of 
ram or distilled water, using heat to aid the solu¬ 
tion This is improved by adding to it a small 


where a pccuhai ami sujienor doeskin glove is 
made bearing tho name of the town Limerick 
anil the neighbourhood lias long Lieu celebrated 
for cloves 

The French, however, still ex< cl us in this branch 
of manufacture lip to 1825, the importation of 
Fiench gloves was prohibited, and the competition 
consequent upon the remov'd of this prohibition had 
tins usual effect of predating a rapid improvement 
in the English rnaiiufactun Virv chea]i and good 
gloves are mule at Auplis, and the) are much m 
reqinst on the contuunt 

AfUr the leatlu r 1ms In < n projierly pu pared, it is 
cut into pieces of tin inquired sire, then folded over 
somewhat unequally, is the back should bo huger 
than the front 'lluec cuts are then madi through 
the doubled pact to prodiwt tin four bogus , an 
oblong bole is <ut at tht lauding of the lold foi 
tins liisirtion of tin thumb puce the cutting of 
this ot the exact shajsi and sizt riquiiex eousulcr 
able skill Tin fust and fourth fuigus are com 
ploted by gussets or stups siwid only on tin u 
mmr sides, while thi second and third lingirs 
riquin gtiasr ts on i aeh side to coinphte tin rn 
Besides tinsi, small pieces ot a diamond shipi arc 
si vud ill at the hat-e ot fin fingois tow uds tin palm 
of Urn hand The stitjung togithu of thesi jimcs 
requires imnli care, as the jiuntiun must In made 
as closel) aw possible to tlni tdg< ot < u li pucc, and 
yet witli Mlfllen lit hold to kup the stiti he's lrom 
cutting through tin m ill i ml A kind ot \ u ( oi c lamp 
witli minute teeth to npnlatL the stitclies, is sons 
tunes used foi this pmjw.se , aud sewing mu luucs 
arcs ajiplu d as iui as pim tu ibh, csjh tially lor tin 
ornamental oi cmbroider\ stitching on tin bucks 
Ttn jmttmg in of tin tlumibpi.it iiqiiiris spiucl 
skill mid in uiagt Hit nt lUdlv rn idi glut is coin- 
inuiilv givt way it this part Tin siqn riontv ot 
the French anil tin lust } nglish ghnis dijmnls 
ehnllv upon the adaptation ot tlmr shaju to tin 
strut tun of the hand by git mg addition d si/i 
while tin th Min ot tin baud n quui s it 1 he best 
woollen, tliriad and silk gloiis m mailt is ibo\i 
by cutting uul siwing togetlur, but loinmomi 
gloves ate made to a gnat intent b) kuittmg uul 
wtavtug in like tu min r to stockings 

Glove iluntil} --Tin live is bglith waslnd our 
the atretciu il glut e, i snoml uul third mat being 
given attir the hist is di \ V lit n tins is thoroughlv 
dried, tin superfluous lolour m rubbed oil, mil tin 
Burtaoit smoelbed b\ mblnng with i jkiIisIu il sli< k 
oi miw id ivory The Mufut w then spongid ovu 
w itu the white of egg 

(Hot i ckiiHtiu} Oil ot tuijii ntmi oriainphuK was 
the inatoual tbiell) used tor iUniting knl gloves, but 
of late tins has been to a great . xt* nt suimrseiud 
by Benzojp (q v) iu 1 m'u/hu whiih is abumlautly 
obtained tn sufhcmnt purity for this purpose by tbi 
carued rentitu ation ot coal naphtha The eluef 
advantages ot this latter matin d ts tint it is more 
volatile and its odour less persistent than that ot 
ordinary turpentine, or even of the best rectified 
oamphme which lias been much exjvosed to the 
atmosphere. The mods ot using eithei ot these is 
to stretch tho gloves over a wooden hand of siut 
able size, and then sponge them with the fluid 
removing tbb hint car dirty uortwu w tth a second 
wash of uleivn fluid By collecting the washings 
separately, and allowing them to statM. tdl the dirt 
settles, the same turpentine or beanole may be used 
evei and’over again. 

IH 


fume It should be applied to tile glove stride 
I on the stock by rubbing with a piece of flannel 
j alw ays in one direijfion, 

{ Doeskin and wash leather gloves, when not very 
, dirty, may be cleaned dry by rubbing them when 
, stretched on a stock with a mixture of finely 
1 powdered fuller’s earth and alum, then sweeping on 
! this powder with a brush, and clustmg with dry 
bran and whiting If tho gloves are very dirty, they 
{ should be washed with the soap solution, then 
. rubbed with tujie day mixed with yellow ochre or 
I amber (according to the shade required), made into 
I a paste with ale or beet, then carefully dried and 
dust! d to remove the superfluous powder 

(jlou Puwdn, ioi deamug gloves, is made bj 
careftdly drying Castile soap, and thin jioimdiug it 
m a mortar, or of pijn clay colour til with yellow 
ochre or Irish iilatc, m it may lx made ot a mixture 
ot juju i lay and powdered soap 

GLOVES (m Law) It is au old custom in Eng 
land on a maiden avure--! t , au assise on winch 
thin is no olfuidei to hi trn d— for the sheuff to 
priscut the judgt with i jiair of white do via Tho 
ilcik of issi/i nud tin adgos’ ofheers have money 
gum to tht in on the i oo occoswn winch is called 
j dot i kiIvi r The custom of pn renting white gloves 
to tin judges mi t m uden cmuit is also observed 
m Scotland 

GLOWWORM, tin nairn gtvin to tin wingless 
fuu dis of ciitain colt optimum insects of the family 
Lampt/t ttla, remarkabh for tho luminosity of some 
ot tho last segments of tin abdomen The insects 
of tin fumly Luittjn/iuhe havi five jomtsin all tho 
I (amt tin imtuiwe toothed, the elytra (wiug-covtrs)— 
at hast of thi mdis— covering the whole abdonim. 




tTowwoim [Isimpytti MKhlara) 

1, m lie, i, tenuis 

tin wholi body soft and the elytra flexible, the 
females often destitute both of wings and elytra, 
the thorax projecting over and almost compiling 
the heail When seised, they place their feet and 
anti min' close to tlip body, many of them also 
(urv mg the abdomen downward, and simulate death 
The Common Q ( Lampuiu nortilum) is abundant 
m some parts of England, and rare ui the south of 
Scotland The antenna: are short. The male has 
very huge eyes The female, which is huger than 
tin male, is fully half an inch in length, of a 
hi ickish colour, the legs dusky red, and the thorafc 
and abdomen margined with that colour The 
female is perfectly destitute both of wings sod 
elytra. The habits of the insect are nocturnal Tho 
male emits a faint light, the female a soft but strong 
light, of which the use m supposed to be to attract 
and guide the male. The female G » generally to 
be found, during the summer months, among grass, 
nr on mossy banks. Tlten is reason to think that 
tho (1 has the power of displaying and extinguish¬ 
ing its light at pleasure-, so that it may not be 
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unnecessarily exposed to enemies, but if the lumin¬ 
ous portion of urn abdomen be removed, it retains 
its luminosity for some time. If placed in hydrogen 
gas, it sometimes detonates. The luminous matter 
is capable of being mixed with water, and worm 
water increases its brilliancy Two spots on tho last 
segment of the abdomen are more luminous than 
any other part, and a constant motion of this seg¬ 
ment seems to be connected with tho emission of 
the light The two segments next to tins are 
each surrounded%y a band brighter than the rest 
of the segment The larva of tho G is very 
similar to tho perfect female insect, but is very 
faintly luminous It is vtry \ orations, attacking 
and devouring snails, whereas the jiufect insect 
eats little, and is supposed to profir the tender 
leaves of plants — -bevtral spouts of G oro found 
in the waimer writs of Europe, and iu other twirls 
of the world The luminosity of the males of tin 
genus Larnpyru, and of other winged insects of tin 
family Lariipyrula:, has obtuuu d lor them the u inn 
of Fireflies (q v ) 

GTjUCHO'V, a town in the south-wist of lln'-»i i 
in the government of Tehermgov, and 112 units iu 
direct line east north east of the town of tli it name 
It u surrounded by eaithen walls, contuns eight 
churches, has manufacture s of cloth, and some tradt 
in gram and brandy In tin vicinity, porcilem 
clay is obtained and is scut north to the unpen vl 
manufactory at bt Petersbuig Pop SS5<> 

GCuCINA (mori lomrtly, (,lv< jca, fiom Gi 
ybjkys, sweet), denies its name troni its salts having 
a sweetish taste It was diMovucd by Vanquelin, 
in 17517, in tin urn mid, and his mm e been found in 
cymopkom, cliry sobu yl, jdunokiti, tbi gudoluuUs, 
leucopliaui, and hilvmi , but m loiiw ipn n< < of Go 
great difficulty of preniimg it, its jiioputus aud 
combination* line not men imuh stmln J Ikr/ilms 
regarded it as the ncsqiuoxide of (,1m mum (q v ) 
in which case its formula would be Ul a O„, but it 
is now generally belli \ i d to hi a protoxide, GIO 
For the mod< of extracting it fiom fIn nmrild 
or other mineral cunt lining it, vu must rifci to 
Debray’s Memoii on hlunnum and iU ('uni/niundu 
(a translation of winch is giu u in tin eighth \oluirn 
of the Qua)>fill/ J nu) nai of the Uunn-al koLirty), 
or to auy of the largi i works on chemistry 
Glucma is a white, loosely coherent nowdu, with 
out taste oi swill it is infusible, but volatile s 
at a very high tonperatuic 

Amongst the salts of gluciui that hive lx* [i 
studied by Dtbray and others, wi may mi ntnm the 
sulphates of glut inn, aud of glucma aud potash , th< 
carbonates of glucina, and of gluaua and potash, 
and the ovulates of glucma, of glucrnn aud potash, 
and of glucina and ammonia They ar< colourless, 
and much resemble those of alumina. 

The mineral plterudile is a pun edit ak of gluuna. 

• Tho beryl, of w Inch the emerald is a v are ty, is i 
double silicate uf glucma and alumina. Tin mine rul 
eudaM is also a double silicate of the some earths, 
while the cltryioben/l is an aluininatc of glucina, 
coloured with peroxide of iron 

GLUGI'NUM (symbol, GI), known also as 
Oltoiotm, Glvcicm, and Bekylucm, is a metal 
whose atomic weight is 4-65 (as deduced by 
Awdeyew from the analysts of sulphate of glucma), 
and whose specific gravity u 2 1 It is white, 
malleable, ana fusible below fine melting-point of 
Silver It does not barn in air, oxygen, or sulphur, 
but m the first two substances it becomes covered 
with a than ooat of oxide. It combines readily 
with chionne, iodine, add silicon. Even when 
bested to redness, it does not decompose water 
It dissolves readily in hydrochloric: and sulphuric 
• 

acids, and >u a solution of potash, lmt u insoluble 
m ammonia, and only shghtlv acted on by mine 
acid It forms one oxide, Gi wrs* 

From the rescarchi s of Debray, it follow* that G 
should bo placed side hv side with nJumuuutn 
These bodies are interim dinto In’tween tho precious 
and the ordinary metals, and both of the>m are 
characterised by the following properties They 
are jiermaurnt iu the air at high as well os lit 
low tenipwiitures, do not decompose water, even 
when they are it a white lust, aio not attacked 
by atilphiu, sulphuretted hydrogen or the alkaline 
sulphides, aie not attacked by strong nitric acid 
at ordinary tempiiiitiires, and only slowly, even 
with the'aid of heat but dissolve naelely iu dilute 
siilphune amt liydrochloui acids 

li w ua fust obtnim d fiom gluulta by Wohler, U1 
1827, who pioeuml it by ehcomjwmng the chloride 
of <1, which is obtaini d hy ei ipointing a solution 
of glucma in liydrochloui acid Dcbriw his since 
(1864) obtained it much mine dmud.uitly hv 
apply mg a similar modi of in cm ceding to that 
employed by Smite Cluit Diullc h>i the reduction 
ot iiluiinnnmi 

f.LLOK, Jonvss t’linsiol'H \o\, a (leilniHi 
musical (oiu)sisii who may hi ioimuIcu d tin 
fathi i of the modern opn i was born July 2, 17H, 
it WeisHenwniL'cn in the 1'jtpii Paliitmnto Hi 
h mud tin riiilnni rits ol inusn m onn ot tho com 
moil schools ol Plague amt m a vv imienng mum 
cun wild to V u tin e vvlun hi found opportunity 
to nustu tin inks oi inimkipomt and harmony 

In 17 is hi went to Itdy.to coinjditi his immit’ul 
oihu ition ninl found a wmthy lutisti'i m Ssn- 
Martmi Aftu loin vtam of study ho wrote lus 
just open, „1 i/a inn ", whnli was performed at 
Milan, 1741 This wt> iollovud by J pirmwetio and 
liumlru), gum >t \ i niei, 1742, end stniiil other'i 
iu tin two following yc irs, produced at Milan and 
Turin Having uhn ml u high n pututio.i, G wm 
invited to Loudon wluie Inn fail ol the (hunt , 
w is it pn Midi'll in l~i'i Hi ii ninl u lojuiidahlt 
mil in 11 tmii J, wIiom o, mi, hi honoiiud, and 

In dimed gii it idvaitegis lioin tin lrnndshipof 

Di \iie, tin i iii li di compoMi and Ins lady, an 
i \ii Hi id siiigi r It w is Inn tint In begun to 
di\'lop ‘lit lull loin oi tli.it iyin ginius which 
Was <l("tl ed soon to u. di a now older ol rnusu at 
i omposition , but tin out In i ik of the Hiltellion in 
Hiotliud clou (1 the oj» i.i t]u HingUH mil mintli 1 uis 
being mostly Homan < atholim, and (1 retimed to 
\ it mu In 17 el ho wu. (ailed to Korin , vylieru In 
wioti Ln ('Uuuim ih t do, Aiihipout, Mini neural 
others Hut lo did nul irn to that high style of 
art whlili distinguish! d his Intel woiks until he 
found at Hon nu, in Hmun ill Cal/ihigi, a p<»t 
whom dramas wrio woitby ot Ins nmtin Hn 

then complied tin thru opii is, Al<mtr, J’aiiar ft 
libna, anil (ti/m which Is i mu tin foundation ot 
an lrnpensh iblo lame Hi fulfil i/msu the inter 
preter of poitrv, piling to it tin *utln»t >xpri-a 
sion Ills simple, in bli, and grand ^tyh till* d 

1 uiojk witli nduiuatioii He r bulged no bus tile 
action ot tin stage thin the minor Beion Inmall 
was artificial and insipid lh mi An iveiytbing 
natural ami edhetive At J'aris, 1777, In* Iseamo 
the rival of the grp it Itahm coulisse r Pa im, and 
thi city was divided into two rival foe turns of the 
Gluf kists and the l‘« mists He c onrjuertd With his 
Jphujlme en Tatiruk, 1779 Plum, who had Com- 
jvised an opi-ri on Gin same suhju t, would not 
allow his iii be performed alter Lurttuwig to that 
of lu* gival Hi» great tnuuiph was followed by 
several guccestful works, and he enjoyed tho highest 
patronage end prosperdy He died ol apoplexy, 
November 26,1787 Burnev has cbarae&racd lum 
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m a single phrase, when he call* him ' the Michael 
Angc lo of music ’ 

OLUOKSTADT, a town of Denmark, capital 
of the duchy of Holstein, is situated on the right 
bank of tin Jilk, on tin hii'inpor Marsh, 32 miles 
below Hamburg it is a tm tty town, regularly 
built, nirl mtt rseeted by canals. The chui buildings 
arc tin high school, tlie school of navigation, the 
house of com ctioo, the workhouse for Mlexvig and 
Holstein, and tho theatre ft his a safe port capable 
of < nntaming 200 ships, and funusht d with wharfs 
The watt r with which the town is suppled requires 
to be gathered into (interns and irtik lally jnintud 
Weaving is earned on hut to stunt i xtent, but 
tiadi, navigation, and whil< fishing employ tin 
inhabitants dm fly <! was found*d in 1620 by 
Christian TV of lknmark, fortifud, aid endowed 
with vmions ooirunirunl priviltirts Duiing the 
Thirty Years’ War, it mu eessfully withstood time 
sieges, its fortituatoms win dimohshtd in I8l> 
It L as been u fru port sum 18 50 i’oj> till) 

CbU’C'OSr, (ni.mori < oinctly, CivtosM, known 
also us Gkai k Si oau, Siam k Si i.ao, ami Dunmi 
Set All ((' i - fI, a (*j, + 2aq), Nildom otturs m ibs 
tmet, well formed trvstaU, but may bo obtiund in 
W’ttrty eonen toms, which, win n i cammed undu thi 
mo rost ope, ar< found to consist of lnimitc rhombu 
tiblits It nt\er, Iiowcm i, ei ystallisi s m ulily It 
is liss swetl than ordinary (lane) sugar is solubl, 
lu wnttr and in dilute Ucohol, and its solutions 
lotati the plant of jmhuisatiou from lift to right, 
this i (b 1 1 on a ray ot polarised light bung mine 
marked Ilian with cane sngni At 212 it fusis, 
and loses its watu of < i ystalhsation and at a higher 
tempi return (about 400 ) it undeigoes change losis 
the elements of watir, and beiono s comirttd into 
Catamrl (C,jII 0 0 4 ), a brown nubstami, which is 
Dnther Hwcit ton mpvble of umlirgomg feinunt | 
ation, but wludi is iindily holubli m wilei and is 
mm h used by i ooks and t onfu tioni a u 11 olouuiw 
matter At a still highei t, m pi i it on it In tonus 
cntiidy ilivonijmsed into i tiborne oxide, i irlionn 
ni id, light enburdtid hydiogi n (1 1I 4 ) icehe sent 
(Ideliyiit, tut fin ol, and a vtry lutti r substance, to 
wliuh the tiuno Aim mar his been ipplud 

With bases, ylumsi forms carious ditimti but 
unstable eom|wiunils wludi hi\t bun tumid 
cm iliaiaUn, a te>rm wludi ought to havt lain 
restricted to till'salts of sin claim acid Ou lit it 
mg an alkaline solution of gluiose, dt i (imposition 
ensues, and a dark blown uni iystallmabh substanu 
is formed, yylndi jiossisses neul propirtus, and is 
known as mehina ami This n ution is sonuturns 
employed for the dt tie turn ol gluiose', mil is known 
ns Moore is test i 

Glut use h us a strong mincing pow 11 , ami upon this 
property seeoril of its lists are basul It minus 1 
the oxide of eoppn.eyin without tin an! of he it, 
in alkahue Solutions to the state of the y t llow sub 
oxide, ami Ans reaction is apparent when only 
00001 of glucose is present in the tluiil This is 
known at J'louimers test and K, hi mg s mode of; 
determining idmose ijuontitatn i ly is based on the 
same reaction In consequence of this reducing 
jKiwer, sugar is sometimes employ ed m the solution 
of the sily er salts used for the Bilvi ring of mirrors, ! 

Glueoso leadilvuudeigotx fermentation. On mix-' 
mg a solution of it, kept at a moderate temficrature,, 
with yeast, each equiv alent of it breaks up into i 
two equivalents of alcohol, and four eqiuyalints of 
carbonic acid, or— 

C.lucoan. Alcohol. Cttbonta ^otd. 

0,75^0.7 » ZWJhO'*) + 4C0, 

Under th'e influence of other exciters of fermentation. 


ns, for instance, putrid animal membranes, or 
other nitrogenous substances, glucose becomes oon- 
! vi rted first into lactic acid, and subsequently into 
butync acid. These reactions ate exhibited in the 
two followmg formulae 

I Cliwow lactic Add. fiujtlcifli ^f*’S* f * 

AUQ |WL 

- 2(o7h^) * + 4C0, + 4H 

i L nd< r certain, conditions, whieh^tre not accurately 
known, solutions of glucose undergo a change which 
is termed inxcou* fermentation The sugar becomes 
(onvirted into a viscous nr ropy substance, while 
laitic acid and manmte (C, a ll, 4 0 14 ) are formed. 

, This kind of fermentation sometimes occurs m light 
lx'da d w lute wines. Water is probably decomposed, 
mil its hydrogen unites with a portion of tho 
pirn usi to form m iniutf 

i (■ locust is a constituent of the juice of grapes, 
plums, themes, figs, tnd many olhc<r swett fruits, 
ami may often lie observed m a crystalline form on 
r timus, diicd figs, &t It bkcwisc occurs ui honey 
In the animal kiugdom, it is found somt times as a 
noi mal and sometimes a pathological constituent of 
v utons fluids ,uid tissues Thus, it occurs normally 
m the t ontt nts of tin small mtt stine, and in the 
thy It afttr the U“e of amylatcous and saccharine 
lood, in tin blood of the hepitir ytins (sta liivfn), 
in tlie tissut of tht >er, iu both the yolk and 
vvliti of birds’ tggi >i the unnary seu etion m 
nnniili quantity (act, ling to liruclu, BenceoTom'S, 
mil others), Ac , wliilti in the dist'ast known as 
diabetes, it exists in large quantity in tlie urinary 
seen turn, and imv la* detected in nearly all the 
fluids of the body ]!y injuring a certain part of 
the medulla oblong ita (the part of the spinal corl 
i on taint d within the cavity of the cranium), an 
artificial chain tax can In. produced 

’1 he mode of formation of glutoso, whether in the 
labor ttory or in t In organisms of plants and animals, 
it quirt s scum notici it e m be olitamed chemitally 
from Stan h anil fmm dextrine by killing them with 
diluti sulphunt at ni or by tin at turn of Diastase 
(< | ' ) and I rom tcllulnse and gum, and from most 
ot the valutas ol stigir, by ti catmint with dilute 
acids In the bvt'r it is formed from the Glycogen 
(t| v ) winch occurs in tint tngan, under tlie luflu 
t me ot a fenut nt wlut It h is "ken chemically separ 
attd fiom tin lupatic tissut but with the nature of 
wliuh yvt art' dot acquainted, while m tlie rest of 
the oigxnism it is formed from tlie starch which 
is take n vv ith the food, tlie starch undergoing this 
transtormntion under tlie influence of ptyahne (a 
ft nnt nt on nmng in tho saliva), pancreatine (a 
Urmcnt occurring in the pancreatic jmee). and an 
unknown but corresponding ferment existing in 
the intestinal fluid 

'Hit simplest method of preparing pure glucose .is 
by trt atuig honey w ith cold rectified spirit, which, 
extracts the uncrystallisable sugar, the residue is 
dissolved in water, and the solution is decolorised 
w ith anim il charcoal, and allowed to crystallise 

It is manufactured on a large scale, esjiedially on 
the continent, from starch A mixture of starch 
and water at a temperature of about 130 is made 
to flow gradually into a vat containing water acidu¬ 
lated with 1 per cent, of sulphuric acid, and kept 
at the killing point In about half an hour, the 
starch is converted into sugar The liquid is drawn 
off, and the sulphuric acid is neutralised by the 
gradual addition of chalk, till there is no longer 
any effervescence. Tbs sulphate of lime is depo¬ 
sited, and the clear aqueous solution, after being 
concentrated by evaporation, is set aside to crystal¬ 
lise. The molasses is drained off, and the sugar is 
dried at a gentle beat in a current of air. ‘The 
e 
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chief use,' says l>r Muspratt, in his Chemt*try 
Applied to Art* add Mamifadurt*, ‘to which 
glucose is applied on the continent, is for the manu 
rncture of beer and a coarse kind of alcohol, which 
u said to be extensively converted into French 
brandy by the addition of oil of rauans, colouring 
matter, &c.’ 

As all alcoholic dnnks (ales, wines, and spit its) 
are obtained from fluids contaufing tius variety of 
sugar as the essepti.il constituent, and as tlicir 
quality mainly depends upon the amount of sugai 
that is present, it is very important to have some 
ready means of determining its amount A similar 
determination is also of great value in reference to 
the urinary secretion m diabetes, as it is mainly liv 
ascertaining whether the daily amount of excreted 
glucose is diminishing or increasing that we can 
trace the favourable or unfavourable progress of the 
cast 1 

Without entering into details we may mention 
that there are three different modes of ditenmning 
tlio amount of glucose in a fluid the first is by 
determining the specific gi mty , the stcotnl is tin 
optical test, which is based upon tin fut (already 
noticed), that solutions of sugar (w bother grape cam , ’ 
or milk sugar) cxirt right li uuh d rotation upon a 
ray of polarised light, the anglt of lotition bung I 
proportional to the percmtig« of Migir Solids, 
apparatus for determining sugu in tins wav is 
desenbed m the article I’m iiiwm IfiAitirrs i 
The third is by (licinn il iu< ins, of whnh tin most , 
important arc B-urcswils nnthml and the feinicnt I 
ation test Barreswils nuthod is bisiil upon the j 
property wluch glueose jiohsoshcs of throwing down 
suhoxidc of copper from alk.ihm solutions of oxide 
of copper 

* In employing the products of the fermentation of 
glucose as a means of determining its quantity, wc 
take a given quantity of the sac chirint ‘luid, add a 
little well washed yeast, and collect the r irborne 
nud that is evolved over nierrnry lioughly spoak 
ing, a cubic inch of carbonic .icid torrtsponcls to a 
gram of sugar 

Much information upon the different test for' 
glueose, ancl iqion their uhtm degrees of dcliiv y i 
will be found 111 a pi|>t i recently published by j 
Pr Bence Jones in the Quaituly Journal of Dir' 
( hemical Socutii, 18C1, voL wi p 22 j 

GLUCOSE KIA, a modern uime for Ilialstesi 
Melhtus (see Djabfti.s), and indicative o( its chai 
sctenstic symptom, the presence of migir in the 
urmc. 

GLUE flee Grt stink. 

GLUE Mature, i cementing composition used 
in ship budding, and for othci purposm, where 
the materials are exposed to tho influence of wet 
It consists of India rubber e ut very small— one part 
digested at a gentle lmat 111 a closed v. sscl with 
.twelve parts of mineral naphtha until it is dissolved, 
then twenty parts of powdered shell lac arc added, 
and the digestion continued until it also is dissolve d 
During botn stages of tbe process, tlic mixture must 
lie starred or shake n occasionally It requires to )>n 
liquefied by heat before using, and must be quickly 
applied, as it very soon hardens. It is particularly 
valuable ut consequence of its power to cement not 
only wood, but glass and metals, and also to resist 
the action of mouture Its employment, however, 
requires some care and slulL 

GLUME, in Botany, a small bract or scale, m 
tbe axil of which there grows either a single flower 
destitute of perianth, se in the Cyperarea, and in 
some of the Grasses, or, as in others 'of the Grasses, 
a spibelct composed of a number of flowers (/art*) 
The Grasses (Qnmmtet) and Oyperacea are some¬ 


times conjoined under the appellation Qlumaceou* 
Plant*. 

GLUTEN is one of tho most important con¬ 
stituents of the varieties of corn used as food It 
is obtiiniod by mixing flour with water and thus 
forming a paste or dough This paste is placed in 
a bag of fine linen, mid km.ubd m vvatei, which 
must be rejK itedlv changed, till it c casus to assume 
a nulkv apiieariinct A gray, tenacious, viscous, 
tastiloss substanii, having tht appealanee of bird 
lnni, is left in the big Ihis sultsfmiu consists 
nitmly of glutui, mixed with tracts of bran starch 
and of oily mattir The gluten thus obtained from 
win at md from ryo is far more tenacious than that 
which is obtaini d from tho otlur cerluU, and it is 
the great tenacity of this < on‘diluent that <sj>eciilly 
fits tin so 11,>m s fm umvirsion into brawl It is 
found bj analysis, that tbe proportion of gluten (on- 
tamed m w>hi at grow n in Algeria and ntlu r hot 
imintnis ih tonsiihribly highci than in wheat 
grown in Fugland, or still lohhr oountnis, and 
tin hard, thin thinned win its tout itn nioie of fins 
ingredient than flu noftu varuties of tho gram 
It forms about lb jh r cent, of Algerian wheat, 
about Jf> jier nut of wheat from the Bliuk Seat 
ami marly 14 p< r tent of houtli Carolina wheat* 
about 10 7 pi r unt of English wheat, 0 8 per < cut 
of Canadian wheat and 1ms than 0 per rent of 
Ihui/ig win it 

l.lntiii m i moist state lapully putrefies, tho 
nmvi nquumg tin min II of decaying cheese, but 
win n dry it forms a hard, brownish, horny looking 
miss, that does not vciy xadily dinoinposo On 
treitmg gluten with hot alcohol, vve find tint It 
nsolvis itn If into at hast two distinct substances, 
oni of w hi< h is Holubli, and the otlu-r insoluble in 
that fluid 

The nirtohibli portion is n garded by l.ulug ih 
vegetabli tibruu It is a gray, tough, il.vstic siib- 
stanro, insoluble in watar or m cthci.but readily 
solublo m diluti alkiliui, from wlmh it is prec liu- 
titrd l>v inutrilisition with nittu and It is also 
soliihh in very diluti Jiydroihlonc at id, from which 
it is thrown down by tho naitril salts 

Hit tmliihlt portion is m put pmijnUttd from 
tin alcohol on tooling in tilt form of linki h, wluch 
hive the mn|Misition and propel tu s of inscme, 
wluli a th rtl hiihstnnet remains in solution, giving 
to tin diohol i mropy > onsistnice Jt separates, 
on th( addition of watu, as n white BUbstaneo 
n si milling albumen It ib usually known as f/lwdm, 
but some t hi mints - Iliuuas and ( ahcuis, and 
oili*ift havt terniid it r/luhn, i name whnh is 
ob|(*ttionabh on the ground tint it is already 
tngiged foi thi thief form ot gilutim All thtfto 
constituents of glutui lontim ctrbon, hydrog. n, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and sulphur, in much the stme 
nrojftirtion as the animal allmminaUs oi protnno 
bodies, and tiny all doubtless In long to tho Wish 
forming group of foods 

’1 he nttiou of glutui in tin rnamifnfture of bread 
is probably a double one , it induceB, by eoimtant 
at turn, an alti ration oi the start li, and snbfMxpient 
fi uncutition, while by its tenacity it pnvrnte tho 
cat ape of tarltonic acid gas 

GLUTTON (f/nh), a genus of quad nijx i]«u»ually 
rt fi rred to the bear family (Lmu/rr), Imt which 
constitutes an interesting connecting link between 
that and the weasel family (MiuMidfr), agreeing 
more marly with the latter in dentition, although 
approaching to the form r m tho, plantigrade 
character There are thi ne false molars in the upper, 
and foumn tbu lower jaw, anterior to the carnivor¬ 
ous tooth, which is large and sharp. The body is 
long, the lega are short, the feet have gach five 

7 « 
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deeply divide cl tops, terminated by long curved daws 
'1 hi tail is rathi r short, a fold b< Death the tad sup- 
pin s the place of the glandular pouch of the badger* , 
lmt when hard piiued by enemies, the glutton* 
t not a p< culi'ir fluid of i strong musky odour Their 



^ ’ «J<40 1J {• MO «/>!«' < ' 

habits ate in' him il ’1 hr t*p, 1 ion i onimouly i ilk d 

<in iTov, and also Woivvkinf (<7 tiiihntu), is i 

nitivi of tin tiorllii rn parts of Europe, Asu, and 

Amiru I It is nmri common in the into jutioim 
than tow trds tin snutlii rn limits ot its dmtrilmtion, 
whuh are about tin fotists of Com land, in Europe 
uni tho mountainou i puts of M >ss,u husi Its, in 
\inriun. )l is ibout two frit “i\ imlns 01 two 
lut miir im host in li until fiiuii tin* tip of tin tioHi 
In the loot id tin till llii tul about sisuiut ii h lit 
im In s long, lmtli body uul tul uniuil with long 
lum, mulii whuh tin bodv is unnnl with i mb 
thick 1m '1 hi comi U colciui ot tin lung halt is 
blown, sonutlun i ipprouhing to blink, light'r 
bands passing from tin imk dong the fl inks, and 
minting it rho till ] tic duut Im is ilnstrnit 
brown The niuz/lr is hi u L \ light bumn bind 
uins in loss tin tori lioail tioin iu t" cu 'lhr 
tur of tho Ci is soon turn s of lonsulri iblc a dm*, and 
It used foi limits, cloiks, Sa but \ lilts not a little 
m glossim sm md other quilitu* r Uio most extra 
oidiiuni storii swoii it our turn credit'd enm Pining 
the ferootv voiailtv md cunnuig ot this iiiimil, 
slid luvo not cdtoi'tliei disippi nod fiom hooks 
ol llittird lllnti 'I > it is nil i ipibb of domistl- 
i it ion, and mu m i wild ntati i \mbitx no reniuk 
ihlef<rotity , noris time my it tson to IhIkvi tint 
it leaps from tnos on deei, m pui suts my of those 
aitful nit thuds of jirouiring food wliuh were once 
aseribed to it It often ptevs on imin ils which it 
h ib not itsilt killed The wndin quadrupeds aie 
itt^pniicipil food and it devour* vmng lout's m 
gnat minibus Its sja-eil is not gu at, but it extols 
in strength anil pelse\prince Thi traps set for 
the smaller l&nds of immals in the fur i ountries 
of North \mcnta me airy often robbed by tho 
wolverene, anil it has been known to remove a 
great pile of wood, m order to get at provisions 
whuh had been hidden antler it — Closely allied 
to the <1 are tho (arisen and the Hatch Hone 
taveniB and sonic ot the newest deposits exhibit 
remains of mean than one species of Glutton 

GEYCE'RIA See Mjuwa Grass. 

GLY’CERINE known also as hydrated 

ovule of lipjl, or hydrated oxide of glyceryl, was 
duuovoTed by Scheele in 1779, who obtained it m 
the preparation of leail plaster, and*nameS it * the 
swrtt t principle of mis ’ It is a colouilcss, viscid, 
neutral, onorystallisable, inodorous fluid, of a sweet 


taste, is soluble m water and^ileoliol in all propor¬ 
tions, bnt is nearly insoluble in ether Its specific 
giavity at 59° is, according to Miller and most 
authorities, 1 28, but Gorup-Besanaz makes it as 
high as 1 97 At 40", it becomes gummy and almost 
solid, at 212*, it is slightly volatile, bnt if distilled 
done, the greater part of it becomes decomposed, 
it may, however, Ijp distilled without alteration m 
a (urrent of superheated steam which has been 
isisid to a temperature of between 500* and 600*. 
p.y this means, Mr Wilson* has succeeded in 

parating heated fats into hydrated glycerine, and 
tin acids with which it was previously m combin¬ 
ation , the glycerine » thus obtained in a high 
state of concentration as a colourless, syrupy liquid, 
win* h can be thus prepared in unlimited quantity 

Glycerine forms soluble compounds with baryta, 
strontia, and lime, and it dissolves oxide of lead 
and numerous salts Bt rtbollet has found that 
glycerine, like Mannite (q v), is convertible mto 
a true fermentable sugar, when digested with 
* * rtatn amm il tissues 

Glv* trine occurs ready formed in a few fats 
fas, for example, old palm oil), and, anording to 
Pasteur, is contain* *1 i trail teimcnted liquor*, and 
iH|>eiially in wiru, its quantity amounting to three 
pi r cent of the ferment* d sugar It is a product of 
tin saponification of the various fats, although* it 
does not * xint as glyce up, hut rather .oh a substance 
li iv mi'flu composite -epics, nted by the formula 
f'.lVv Ac i oriling o Borthulh t’s view, glyncnnc 
is a triatonm ihohin, mil may lie rejnesented by 
tin formula < ‘„U r O, Mid, and ui thi animal and 
m many vegetabb fats, the thrpt atoms of water arc 
■ * pine ei 1 by three ah ms of thi anliy drous fatty 
in ul Thus— 


Steal me 




1 ftfmWlo Acid 


T’almitimi — C’„H 0 3 + .1G, a It sl O„ 


and Oh me 


c,ir,o + ic 


In the sajHimfioation of these fats—that is to say, 
when tiny nri treated with potash, soda, or oxide 
ot lead oi under the influence of heat'd steam- 
the fattv mid separates from O 0 H„0„ which 
assimilates thnfa atoms of water, and becomes 
clyci run 

Wo hue already refimd to the best mode 
(\\ llson s process) of obtaimug glycenne on a large 
scale , the usual method of obtaining it on a small 
si vie is from olive oil, whioh we saponify by treating 
it with an equal weight of oxide of lead (litharge), 
which in mixed with water, and added to tho oil, 
with whuh it is boiled till the saponification is 
complete. The glycerine is dissolved by the water, 
and is easily separated from the insoluble lead 
1*1 vster (a mixture of oleate and palmitate of lead) 
Vnv traies of lead are romovett by sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and the water is then expelled in mcuo, 
or ov er the water bath The former is preferable, 
as m the open air the gly cerine becomes brown 

The uses of glycerine are numerous. In medicine, 
it is employed as a local appbcation in diseases of 
the skm and of the ear, and it is used internally 
as a solvent for many drugs, ft is a valuable 
preservative fluid for small and delicate anatomical 
preparations, and it has been applied to the preser¬ 
vation of meat. It has been added to the water 
m gas-meters, with the view of preventing it from 
« 

* The chemical superintendent at the works of Price'* 
Patent Candle Company 
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freezing in winter, or from evaporating too rapidly 
in summer It is oral m the manufacture of copy¬ 
ing-ink, and is of general application -wherever a 
lubricating agent is required. 

Many interesting researches have been carried on 
•luring the last few years regarding the true chemical 
nature and the artificial production of glycerine, 
they are, however, for the nmst part of a too 
purely chemical nature to be maue intelligible to the 
general reader We will merely remark that, like 
the alcohols in general, to which class glycerine 
is now assigned, it forms several classes or senes 
of derivatives, the most important of -which are 
its combinations with acids, forming (flycendm , or 
i omponnd ethers of glycennc, which are analogous 
in their composition to thp vanous fats and oils 
Berthollet has succeeded in forming these bodies 
synthetically, and has thus not only reproduced 
several of the natural fats, but lias obtained a large 
class of similar bodies -winch were not previously 
known 

Treated with sulphuric acid, glycennc yields 
mlphoffli/i me arid (C,lI,O ei USO,), and tr» a ted with 
phosphoric acid, it yields p/iOH/t/milycrnc acul 
kVl ( ,(>„PO t ,HO), a substance which is cure nor 
mully.m tombinAtiou with soda and ammonia, m 
the hratn and in the > oik ot egg 

fJLY'CINE GLY'COCINE, GLY'OOCOLL, 
or BUG All OF GEL A FIN L ((\If e NO,), otnus in 1 
eolntuless, transparent, lhnmbic prisms, whnh hint , 
i swoet taste, and art devoid of odom It is veiy | 
soliddc m witu flu solution having no e*fhrt on! 
vegetable eoloms, hut is insoluble in ileohol and 
in other Glycine comlnius t«>th witli amis (is 
hjdnxliloru, mtno sulphuric, mil oxalic and) and 
xith metallic oxides, and the compounds in both 
wises are soluble and ervstxlhfcthle, they an, how 
j,\n, of no great imjsirtami 

It is usualIv deaertbed as an animal base, hut some 
ihumsts regard it as belonging to the rlaas ot bodies 
U rmed amido acids, and as liung imido acetic u nl, 
that w to say, autic and (C,H,O t ) m which om of 
tb( atoms of hydrogen is replete <1 by om atom of 
atmdogui (Nil,) Ai < evrding to this v icw its formula 
should he wiitten C,1I,(NH,)<>, t.lyuue is a | 
product of vinous proeesaca of flecomjiosition of, 
animal matteis 1 

GL1 'COGEN (0,,H , 0, ,IT0, according to tin | 
analysis of Pelotucj is a soils tanye wludi in its j 
properties seems intermediate between starch and i 
dextnue. Li contact with saliva, pancreatic pine J 
diastase, or with thr blood, or parenchyma of the’ 
liver, it is converted into glyei»c, and hence its 
name of glycogen It occurs only in tbs cells of 
the hrer, where it exists as an amorphous matter 
but in tho early stage of fiotal life, betore the hv< r 
begins to discharge"its functions, rnstiad of being 
found m that organ, it exists in sjieeinl rolls in the 
• fectnl structures known as the placenta and the 
amnion, and in the muscles, horny tissues, &c In 
severe forms of disease, and especially in febrile 
affections, it seems to be temporarily absent from 
the liver Its uses m the animal economy are 
noticed in the article Ltver 

GLYCOL is the type of a new class of artificial 
compounds, whose existence was inferred, and after¬ 
wards discovered, a few years ago, by Wurtz In 
their chemical relation and properties, they form an 
intermediate senes between the monobasic or rnona 
tonuc alcohols, of which common alcohol is the type 
on the one hand, and the class of bodies of which 
ordinary glycerine is the type, on the other The 
name erf glycol* formed fr*m the first syllable of 
glycerine and the last of alcohol, has beengivea to 
express this relation. According to the Theory of 


Types which is now oommonly accepted (see TvrJSS, 
Theory of Chemical), the glyools are termed 
diatomic alcohols, ordinary alcohol being a mona¬ 
tomic, and glycennc lieing a tnatonuc alcohol. 

Ordinary glycol is formed from othvleno (0,31*), 
and hence it may bo colled ethyl glyiol, to distin* 

_.a _ _„i — i .f i. _x r_. 



funned from amylene (G, „1I,,) 

Glycol is a colourless, slightly viscid fluid, with a 
sweet taste, and its composition is expressed by tho 
formula 0,11,0, For further information on tin* 
class ot bodies, we must refer to anv of the reel nt 
wmks on organic chemistry, or to a loot mo on the 
Ihxloirr fftniralr dm Uli/rol*, delivered by Wurtz 
Indore tht Chfemieal Society of Fans, and published 
in the Lrfonn dr Cktmtr pro/miftr m 1800, imu 
MM Pasteur, ('allows, Wurtz, Ac, 1861 

GLYCG'SM IS, a genus of plants of the natural 
otxltr Awantiacuc, trees, natives of tho Hast Indies 
and the Masian no Islands Tht fruit of O 11 In folia, 
in List Indian species, is debt inns 

GMELIN. Liormn, a celebrated (liemist, was 
horn at Gottingen in \ugus( 17‘'8, and died at 
U< idol berg, in ApullSAl Ills father was ptofussor 
of natural history and botany at Tubingen, and 
ifteiwards of ehcMiustiy at Gottingen, and for at 
loist four generation*! uu mliers of the Gnu lin family 
have distinguished thtmselvis m ibeiuistry and 
natural history Aft* r taking his clegiec in modi 
i me, ho spent s< v i rnl \ t nis at Tllhlngt u, Vienna, 
and Naples, in the study of elummtry mid winer- 
ilogy , and m Ihu lutnmn of 181 1, he began his 
jmhlit caidr as a tea* liei of chemistry at Heidol 
berg whtre, tw'*hi months oiterwal els, he was 
appointed extraordinary professor of chemistry 
lit discharged tlm clntie S of bis office with lime 
nutting /nil until 1818, whi ti lie had an attaik 
of pirdyMs and in I Sol), in * onseipien* o of a 
si loud attack, lu was obliged to resign his pio 
fcHhori.il office He published immcious eontrihii- 
(i*ins to chemistry and nunc ralogv in Sohwc iggci’a 
Joiniiiu\ l’oggcnelorfl a Annultn, Liebig's Annu/tti, 
and in laonh vial's Jahrbuch, between thn vears 
1816 and 1844 In 18110, h« nndi rlook, m con 
junction with Ticdemann, a si tics of > x[h rinie.ut* 
on digestion, and in lhllb, these philogonluis 
publl&btd their celebrated work on this subject, 
under the title of Me l erduuuny nark Vermirhrn, in 
two volume's ‘J’.ut’ (Itfpeirt of the Council of tho 
( lieimc.il bocuty loi 1854) ‘the greatest servieo 
whnh GmeJin re ml* re el to sueru * - a serve o in 
winch he surpassed all his pride censors and all Ilia 
contemporaries — eonsmts in this that li« eoil*etc*I 
arid arrange*d in oidir all tin foela th it hue 
Iwan eliseeivered in eoimestion with (lunus'wy 
His Jlandburh rfn flunne stuids alom Other 
writers on chemistry liavei indeed arranged large 
ejuuntitiiH of materials in systcnutyi order, hnt 
for com pie ten css and fidelity of collation, an*l con- 
s(*outiv( nesg of arratigcimi nt, Gmelin’s //widhoak w 
uunvttllid.’ Tim first edition of this great work 
appeareel in 1817-1810, and included, in two veils 
of moderate size, the whole extent of chemical 
knowledge as it then existed The fourth and last 
appeared between the years 1843 arid 1856, and 
extended to six veils, the last volume liemg edited, 
after G ’» death, by Hehlossboeger mid List An 
English translation of tins edition (tinder the 
auspices of the Cavendish Society), wi$h important 
additions by Mr Watts, the translator, is now' in 
course oUpuhli^aticm, and nearly completed. 

GMUND, a town of WUrtemberg, in the circle of 
.Jart, stands m a Ix'sutrful and highly cultivated 
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district on tho Items, 29 miles cast-north oast 
from Ntuttgart O has important manufactures of 
bi)oah 1 te and hardware, and farm's on spinning 
nnd stocking weaving Hops arc pioduced in the 
neighbourhood in groat quantity 0 was formerly 
an imperial free city, and m th< middle ages had a 
imputation of 18,000 It was added to the kingdom 
of Wilrtcmbirg in. 1803 Pop ()267 

GNAPftA'LIVM Hu Crow * hi) 

GNAT (f'nl(x), a genus of dipterous insects, 
having tho wings laid flit on the back when at 
rial, the antenna thread like, 14 jointed, fcatht ry 
m tin niah, and hairy in tin female , the mouth 
furnished with a long piopctiug proboscis, adapted 
for pit rung tins skin ot animals and sucking 
their blood Tiny an sud to ft i d also on \(gtt 
ablt puna Tin h[k'< a i ire mum ions, and abound 
in almost all puts of tho woild partuularly 
lu marshy rigions, and noun ot thou undo the 
name of Mosquito) s (q \ ), iri known in many 
countm s as most nnnoiing [lists \n untiling 
fluid, in|«< t< d tluoiigh llu [nohosi im nmki s tin lr 
lunctims jinmful, and laum swilling lln pin 
loseis of a gnat is m ixtinmly mtilisting micro 
Htopusl object It is i in)min imnw cylmducit 
tills, clotluil with minute, h itlici like scaled, and 
tiimmated by two Iqis, whuh when closid, bum a 
kind of knoh, and by six shaip bristh s or vi i y sm ill 
lancits The female gnats hint the most powerful 
proboscis, mdali the pi ia< ipal blood mu ki is Some 
pci sons ale milch moie luble to the assaults of 
gnats thill othirs Tin flight of gnats is very swift, 
and the evtiemely rapid i duration of their wings 
timsce the loud and slurp biu/nig sound, whuh so 
often pieunts eh < ji win n i \i a one of tin so insects 
has found its way into a bidinnm on i annum r 
night 'Ihe eggs ot gnats arc deposited on the 
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t>u it min mh l 

I insect depositing »■?*» X tun, it iviip n* Irani pupi i in 
,1, li)% a ot mil, ), floating ■ ifi <>f cegs 

surface irf *h allow stagnant watn placed suit by 
side, muted by an unctuous m ittt i nnd t istem d to 
the bottom by a thread, whuh pu yints their floit 
nig away* They art' soon hat) he<1 incited, a single 
summer sees stveral gi iteration* ot gnits. The 
larva are to be' seen in liiunt use iiumtu rs in stag 
nant waters, they are ot on elongited worm like 
form are destitute ot feet, but sw im and dive by 
means of hn like organs, they fin'd on insects, and 
also on vegetable subetani es, and olti n suspend 
themselves at tho surface of the water, hi id down 
wvrda, foi the piuqKise of respiration bysiicaas of 
roiliating bristles attached to a long spiracle or tube 
at the loaded extremity of the body, by which air is 
too 


admitted to the trachar or aur tubes. The pup® also 
inhabit water, and arc active e they remain almost 
constantly at the surface of the water, with the 
body rpeurved , and tho respiratory openings of the 
mr tubes art now m the thorax.—The Common G 
((' pipwn*) is of very wide geographic distribution. 
Tt is about thiec lino* m length, brown, with whitish 
rings cm the abdomen, the wings unspotted. It so 
abounds m some of "the fenny parts of England that 
bids are occasionally surrounded with gauze our 
tuns, as in India on account of*mosquitoes. It is 
extremely abundant in Lapland ami Iceland.—A 
numlx r of genera, allied to Vultx, are united by 
m mj entomologists into a family called Cuhcukt 

GNEISS, a term mtioilnied from the German, 
p, tin name for a x amity of Metamorphic rock, 
w hn li hail the same couijioncnt materials as granite, 
and diflerii from it only m these materials being 
uiingitl in layers, rather thin in an apparently 
contused iggre gated mass The minerals of whmh 
d n com pose el ari quart/, felajiai, and nuca. The 
mn i is miiih times replaced bv horubltndc, pro 
during i gmiis eonesponding to tbe xanety of 
gi imb ealhil Syemtc The difli rent ingredients 
<nilu in minus [noportions, altering the chiricter 
anti i))|s irani e of tin gneiss neeordingly It is 
often difficult to dt termini hand ijk i inieni of gneiss, 
Im, on tin one h uni tiny aie soiiietlim s so crystal 
line that (liey nsenibli granvti while on the other, 
tin silmtilie y irictn ipproach so near to mica- 
si hut, that i yen in lUe In hi, uncle l the most 
tawmiable i mnnistai *i s, it is not easy jioiitivcly 
to ii p irate them 

(initss win originally deposited as sind or mnd, 
and has lx on eoimitul into i hird tough riystalhnc 
lock by long and continuous subjection to niita 
morphii action indiietd, peihapl, chiefly by heat 
It lias gimrolly b*cn consider) d as an nsoic rink, 
tluit ii, ih pouted Wfore the tixiiti nci of life on th<f 
_loln Tin old) r strata, clnssifieel by Logan under 
llu title Limentiin, tilt' Kpuv dints of w hirh ha\o 
In i u rtiently olwencil by Muichiiou in Notl.iwl, 
h ive is yt t pmxul ih statute of toisili but this may 
In owing to tht ixtrtnu metvmotplnsm they baye 
imiliigoue The C’ambiiin inel 61 liman stiawi of 
th< ninth of Scotland hay< alio been to a large 
< xtent tonu iti d into gnraisobo locks, which contain 
mti rail it-il with them fosiilifemua limestones It 
would stem, indeed, that gntisi and its allied 
sti itifml 101 kspire not utceisaiily ‘primary rocks,’ 
but m ly on 111 yvheryyir an agency sufficiently 
powutul liis at ted ujton ordinal y sandstone and 
ihalt 

GNF’SEN, a small toyvn of Prussia, 11 situated in 
i ilntrict nlsuitiding m hills and lakes, in tho 
prnyiint of 1 ’imii, nnd thirty miles east north 
* ait of tin town of that name. It was the earliest 
i ajutal and is said to lie tho oldest town of Poland 
Pop 77t>."> 1 

GNETACE/E See Sfa Grave. 

GNOME (Or gnome), a pitliv and sententious 
1 lying commonly in verse, embodying some moral 
n ntnnt nt or prec ept The gnome belongs to the 
same generic mss with the proverb, but it differs 
from a proverb m wanting that common and popu 
lai acceptance which stamps the proverb, as it were, 
with public authority The use of gnomes pre¬ 
luded among all the early nations, especially the 
Orientals, and the literatures, IwtU sacred and pro- 
tarn, of most countries abound w ith them In the 
Bible, the book of Proverbs, part of Ecclesiastes, 
and still more the apoerypkal book of Ecclesiasticua, 
present, so far as regards language and stmc 
ture, numberless illustrations of the highest form 
of tins composition. Tho other books of the Old 
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Testament contain many examples, and in the 
New Testament the familiar lessons of our Lord 
are frequently presented m this striking form, 
which was peculiarly adapted to'impress and move 
the classes whom he addressed The Indian, the 
Arabian, and the Persian literatures also are rich 
in gnomes, as are those of the northern nations. But 
the most interesting form which they have taken 
is that in which we"had them Jh Greek literature, 
m which the wntejs who hove cultivated this form 
of composition are known as a distinct class—the 
Gnomic Poets (gnotmLm) The Greek gnome is 
commonly couched lu the eleguc distich, and the 
most celebrated gnomic poets were Solon, Theogms, 
Phocylides, Simonides, Tyrfeous, and Xenophanes of 
Colophon The most remarkable of these is Theogms, 
whose gnomes extend to above 1200li nes The remains 
of gnonuc writers have hex n repeatedly eehted under 
i» thr title of (JnoTMa Pacttn Graci, from tho days of 
Melanethon downwards. r J he Stan (laid editions arc 
those of Bekker (1815) and Will kei (182b) There 
is, moreovei, a popular edition by Brunck svliich is 
rejinuted in the Tauchmtz OIussu s and th< gnomic 
poets aie also commonly incluJi.d iu thr lolbctions 
of Minor Greek Pouts 

In Latin lib niture, the ]h*h< htt ul lbonysms 
Cato, the authorship of winch Ins piovtd go fertile 
a «gturce, of controversy, may be mentioned as 
Ixiunging to the cliss ot gnomca 

GNOME, tin nline giun in tin nihilistic md 
mediieyal mythology to uni ot tin 1 1 ws of 
imaginary bunas which m hupposul to In tin 
presiding spirits ill tin liiy sbiunis opi r itinlis of 
nature m thi minual uni wgetahli woild Tin v 
have then dwelling within tin tarth whue tiny 
pfcsidi spmnlly nvtr its tuasuris, md in of both 
sexi s malt .md fein.ih Hu fornu i an often npn 
seated in tin hum of iui«“liapui dwarfs, of whom 
tho will known ‘ Illibe, dll,’ or ‘ Nitmbir nip,' of 
German legend is a f unihar example Popi, in the 
/i'o pr oj the l/o' l , and Darwin, m the l.oiei of th< 
Plants, have drawn opm tin more ]>li esmg assoi u 
tious of this cuuous branch of mythology Ste 
ELFvnvm Mu in 

GXO'MON When i iu tangle is divnlul into 
foui puts by cross lines paialh 1 to it* sides, tin sum 
of any three of the parts is called the i/iionion Hie 
Euclid, b ii prop fi, and seij —Gnomon has also a 
meaning in ihailing (*| v ) 

GNOMO’NIC PROJECTION Sec Pnom 

HONS. 

GNO'STICS (fiom Gr Gnosis, knowlulgi), the 
collective term for a numbci of early Chnstian sects 
which were known Insides —with one insignificant 
exception—by special names dented from then 
resjicctive founders The word gnosis, when first 
applied to revealed religion, in many passages both 
of the Soptuagmt (for tho Hehr J/nih) and the Jvew 
Testament, expressed a full and comprehensive 
acquaintance with, and insight into, the received 
law* and tenets, ntual and ethical, and was couse 
queertly praised as a desirable acquirement, by Ht 
Paul even called a Special gift {Chammta) (l Cor xn 
8, Ac.) Gradually, however, there was—first by 
the Jttdffo-Alexandrine schools -mgrafteel upon it a 
meaning more akin to that in whuh it was occasion¬ 
ally used by Pythagoras aud Plato, it designated a 
knowledge of certain mysteries, which lay hidden 
beneath the letter of the religious records, and 
could be received only by a few superior minds, 
while the multitude had to bo satisfied with the 
outward apparent meaning The remarkable form 
of Christianity to which tlm word in tins sense 
was applied, is a religions phenomenon as extra¬ 
ordinary as were the tone* nod causes that gave it 
201 , 
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birth Romo bad conquered well-nigh the whale of 
the then known civilised world, and within her 
vw*4 dominions the bamort, which had hithocto 
separated the multifarious nations of .east- and 
west, were broken down From tiie remotest 
corners of tho empire philosophers and pnesis, 
scholars and teachers, flocked to Rome, to Athens, 
to Alexandria, aud communicated to each other, 
discussed and frequently amalgamated their widely 
differing creeds ami systems to such a degree that 
the former* national or personal individuality of 
opinion was almost effaced, making room either 
for a v iciUating mdt cnaon, or at tho bout a 
shadowy and passive edeetit ism. Ami while, on 
tho one band, Gieck philosophy, which formed a 
principal part of the education of the' higher classes, 
nail become almost exelusivelv a I’iatoinsm, sliding 
mto overt sceptic ism, on the other hand, the 
natuialmtion in the Itoiinn e«i]>ne' of a promis¬ 
cuous Pmillion, whose gods were galhetod from 
1 gypt, Group Persia, India, and countries still 
more remote, had at length produced, enit of an 
imp iryllelt il mixture of leligmus uleis aud fancies, 
i superstition so abju t and unnatural, that it too, at 
last, w is ready to mve place to des [lairing unbelief 
.ludnism, again, bid outlived its political existence, 
and Ingiui to assirt itself as iv f-uth, independent of 
any stab or dominion ot its own, divided, however, 
into dilb r< lit w bools w (ruding to the more or less 
stmt adluremi' to the letbr of its wntti'n and 
oial 1 iv.x \av, the influente of llcllonisiu bail, 
among flu Alixuielitms, prodmul sudi effect that, 
of the living body of Judaism, little remained 
but a skdeton luniewmk, round whub allegory 
and sviobol had wovin their fantastic fabric 
( liustianity .ut yd not tleuly deflntd, swept all 
tin more imsistibly over the regions from the 
Lit pi i rab s to tin Gang< s, the Nile to the T.ber, as 
it olli rid a codi of morals sublime and yet simple, 
v f.utb hum in and with il divine, supi nor to any of 
tin abstrusi and exploded I’ulvtheisniH, to a world 
igitati d to its lowest depths, mid yearning for some 
in w mil mo»e s itisfy mg dm trine, w bile, at the »line 
tunc it diuumiiii! the stringi nt and novel a ritual 
ti lids of itsmotlm nhgloii, Judaism, os inconsistent 
with tin* freedom of the human mind Yot it was 
not to be exjsdid that the old pagan creeds and 
thi old philosophus would expire without a struggle, 
1 In y made i last stand, md prodmed m ilioir 
md the am unt world s dying bout Gnosticism It 
spiang rnwldi nly out ot a monstrous chaos, a toli- 
jsuumuti religious 11 li i tuisin, bold, < (insistent, to 
a lertain ilignc even subluru The wildly oppo- 
sib uUas of Polytheism, l’antln mm, MimotUusni, 
tin most recondite philosophic il systems of Am, 
b>tk, Plato, Pythagoras, Ilerui lltus, LnipedoJos, 
Ac, bigrtlur with th< awo striking Mystic isni 
mil III limnology which after the Babylonian cap® 
tivity had in ited, m tho very heart of Judaism, 
tli.it stupendous and pre immently anti Jewish 
sin ille ot t'alibala (q v)-alJ, it Wiflild appear, 
hail waited to add something of thur own to thi 
new filth, whuh could not hold its own ltSdir all 
these stringc influences Ail open atbiek was no 
longer of any use, so, assuming the gaib of-tho 
enemy, the y sought to tarry di stnietion mb) tho 
centre of the hostile camp Moreover, an arwto- 
ervy of mind, powerful and numerous as none had 
ever been before, (oiild not but, even when it had out¬ 
wardly assumed tin new religion!! foatbe tile thought 
of sharing it completely and unreservedly wnth tho 
herd of freed and unfreed slave* around them, with 
the low and the poor in spirit, and the excluaive- 
ncss of GrkHttinqm was undoubtedly, next to the 
fascination of its dogmas, one of the chief reasons of 
its extraordinarily rapid propagation. • 
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We hare irtated at the outlet, that Gnosticism was the Detmurgos to be the supreme God, and those 
but a general -name for a great number of diverging ‘after the Spirit,’ or Israelites Indeed — the privileged 
Christian schools But au these had some funds-I few who, divining at least the veiled ideas of the 
mental points in common, which we will attempt 1 supreme God, needed no such education by fear or 
to hjm cify briefly, as far as tb< fragmentary and i hope, punishment or reward, at the hands of the 
adulte rated nature of the evidence will penult, for ! Demiurgos, but rose above him in understanding and 
unluckily, all we know of the G , we know from 1 conception of things human and divine The other 
their JeVvish and Christian adversaries, who eon principal party of, the G, however, the Syrian, 


fesscdly took especial pnth in representing them and i under the influence of the Fame (Zoroastrian) 
their Ik Ik f in their darkest hues j Dualism, go far from considering the I)etmurges 

Thtre is a Divine Being, whose essence 1 * love, I as an instrument of divinity, willing but poor in 

f racu, and morev He is enthroned m the highest j intellect, looked upon him rather ns a rival, and 
eight, inclosed in an abyss (llulhim) He is the i consequently conflicting power He is the primary 
sum of being, He is silence, abstraction, incom I evil opposed to the primary good. The divine 
prthensible, fur human minds almost non existing I germs which, according to both parties, had been 
(OidOn) The Mosm Cosmogony has not seemingly, i ominunicated through the lowest emanations m 
they said, brought ua oik step nearer to the solu | their downward course to matter and to mankind, 
turn of theprublf mof the tnation Out of nothing, j the Dumurgos of the Alexandrians had not known 
nothing can conic, notwithstanding a Divine Fiat, j how to develop in a proper manner, but bad \ 
for Hod can, through his spiritual nature, have no I weakened, sometimes neutralised them from want of 
connection whatever with corporeal things, and ht I knowledge, thus engendering all earthly sin and 
could not have originally mailt them They, there j misery anain.it hia will, while the Syrian Demiurge 
fore, assmntil a pre existing mailer ( Hi/le ), out of , spitefully and maliciously stifled these gprms in 
which the universe was mer«ly farmed A corro ' order to wrest the power ovci the world from the 
Iteration for this opinion was found—according to Divine Being altogether Ilisbast, revengeful, and 
the jioculi ir Gnostic mode of interpretation—in i withal limited nature, they sml, is fully and clearly 
the two udjietives Ta/iu vnhoha (without form ard ’ stamped ujxtn the Old Icstament—cxclusively his 
void) (lien i 2), applied to the earth, and which work « 

were by them nitoipict<d as substinttveg (Kenom'i, Man—in tins all o schools wire agreed—was 

Kenon) intended to express the ongiual substance divided into three isses corresponding more or 
of tlit tinmrso (If Uin Itah i) Between this less to these predominant powcr.i ot the world 
H>le, or visible woihl, however, which was either j Divimtv, Alatti i, and Dimiurgox There were first 
repnsmted as the darkness or shadow alongside the spintual men m Pat nmatikoi inspired bv the 
the divine light, as a sluggish, stagnant mass, or i highest find, striving towards him, with him, 
as a turbulent, active kingdom of evil, and that I initiated into his t ouum Is, nndei standing lus essence 
supremo lueomprehetisiblc Being, whose goodness I They were free trom the yoke of law, tor terrestrial 
could have uothiug to do with the evil* of the i nature had no power over them, they were the 
woild, no more than his perfection w ith its defects , prophets, guiding, but not guided , the possessors of 
and misery, there existed a Plut/ma, or fulness of [ the true Hnosis Diamctneallv opposed to these. 


Bight lu this fulness dwelt euibodn d attributes! as wo* Hyle to divinity, arc the terrestrial men, 
of Divinity, the abstract ideas of Wisdom, Justice, I Saddot or Clmdi-ai the earth earthy-who are 
Bight, Power Truth Peace, mid many more which ’ tied and bound by matter, they can neither aspire 
had emulated or flowed oat (in purs, as some held to the height of spiritual rn< n nor me they to be 
male and fern dc) fiom the supreme ceritrd jioirit ns j ruled by the precepts ot 1 iw Between these stand 
lays innumerable How out of the sun, as countless tlit Pevchilui, the blind servants ot the lawgiving 
liiinilxirs from one unit, as cthcMS from a sound, or Demiurgos, who arc, through the restraints put 
as, pnuiarily all the founts and rivers arise fiom upon them by Ins either stupid or spiteful pro 
the waters btlow At the head of these emana- cejits, free to a certain degree from the terrestrial 
turns or AJons (Everlastmg ones—like their source) powers, hut they can never reach the height in 
which, descending lower and lower, form a link which the one utilities habitually dwell Andagam, 
between heaven and earth, stands the Nous, and corresponding to these three classes of men, tliere 
one of the lowest •Boris ex the Llenituiyog He is were three principal religious, Christianity above, 
the real ftaincr ami master of the visiblo world, and Heathenism below, Judaism in the intermediate 
partakes to ,i certain degree of its nature On tht space 

nature of this Domingo* (Uldabaoth, Archon), Tho two leading tendencies of Gnosticism, of 


According 


took huu as the representative ami origan of tho j w as the highest *&on T suddenly sent down by the 
highest Ih>d It win he who had been put by the . Supremo Being, to rescue and reclaim certain higher 
divine will over Israel, especially under the name natures—for the lowest stratum of men, the oornal 
of Jehovah. As other, though inferior, angels or terrestrial, wna irredeemably lost—which hod 

a ided over the destinies of other nations, so this either been led astray by the Demiurgos, or had 
cr iEon had to protect the peculiar people of become entangled in the net of matter At the 

ilf— some time tho harmonious combination of “the 


God. It was he, therefore, who revealed 


full meaning of the ideas revealed through him in Invisible, the Finite and the Infinite, God and Man, 
the Old reatamont, than lie understood the scope cannot combine in this they all agreed. But 
and significance of the creation. Hu principal while the Jodauong schools divided Christ into 
attributes are justice and seventy, which, carried out two distinct persona, one of heaven and one of 
with stem consistency, become orueKy f These G earth, who had only became one at the baptism 
distinguished^ also among the Jews themselves, m the Jordon, sod orho had separated at the 
those after the flesh’ who, confounding the likeness crucifixion, the other oriental section of Gnostics 
wlU *8M 0 the Symbol With the idea, took held that Christ's earthly manifestation in the flesh. 
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that bu whole hunuunty, was a mere shadow or 
delusion. 

It might well he asked how, with this extraor¬ 
dinary conglomeration of Monotheism, Pantheism. 
Spiritualism and Materialism, the O oonld possibly 
take their stand on the Bible, which, from first 
to last, it would seem, denounces, and in the 
strongest manner, doctrines sqph as the foregoing 
The only auswer to tlus is, that they, and they only, 
were the Pnenmntikoi—the Initiated. It was well 
for the other portions of mankind, the natural men, 
to take everything, including Scripture, and its 
historical as well as its dogmatical parts, literally 
As in creation, so in the book , the 0 , guided 
by their inner lights, saw beneath the surface, and 
saw everywhere, the most complete affirmation of 
their peculiar ideas. If the Midrash (q v) gave 
the most fanciful and allegorical interpretations 
of the Old Testament, for tbi sake of inculcating 
moral principles, for edifying, elevating, comfoituig 
the Congregation, but without the faintest pretence 
that any but the fixed tr.uhtiou.il interpretation 
was binding and authoritative—Gnosticism, with 
a proud contempt of tho laws of language and 
thought, did the same for its own puiposes, but 
mode its wildly symbolical and errite interprets 
tions of the religious records binding \Vc arc ) ir 
fn*m saying that they were in all cases guilty of 
intentional deception, in the oidmary sense of the 
word, although they imistlicqnently have known the 
real pieamng to lie 1 totally opposed to tin ir < a plana 
tions, as mimt of their teachers even learned Jews, 
but they, like other enthusiasts, graduilly lost the 
]«>yver of discriminating between that which was, 
and that winch might be Some, liowevur, moie 
consistent, assumed tbit Cluist and Ins apostles 
find still be n p irtudly und, r the influoncc of tin 
Demiurgos, and also that what they had taught, 
they had expri seed in ai cordance with the blindness 
of those whom thoy addressed Proceeding con 
Siatently, they by degrees e'xiluded from the code 
most of the liooks of tlm N« w J'eaturnout, especially 
those in winch there wen distinct attacks against 
themselves, and sulistitutod i numb, r of other 
epistica and religious do, ununis of their own in 
Greek and fiyrmc such as the J'rophfrus of Gain, 
Writing* oj Pachut, Psalm* by Valentinus and 
Banksanes, Gnostic Hymns by Marcos, Books oj 
Adam, Enoch, Mosch, El ah, Isagah, &i , not to 
mention a host of writings by* newly invented 
prophets of such peculiar names aa Pachor, Barkor, 
Armagil, Barbelon, Balsamum, Leiunboras, Ac (Mini, 
ad Theod. m. 6, Ac) 

Practically, Gnosticism influenced the lives of its 
adherents in two totally distinct ways according 
to the view they took of the nature and office of 
the Hyle and Demiurgos The llellenuung Gnostics, 
striving to free themselves as much as m them lay 
from them stupid nnd degrading bonds, became 
aacetios, austere, rigid, and uncrnnpromiamg The 
oneotal view,however, of the dualistic and antagon 
istic powers of light and darkness, good and evil, 
which was adopted by the other portion of the G, 
lad them, on the cither hand, to the practice of the 
grossest sensuality, in token, they aaul, of their 
utter contempt lor matter, and still more for 
the Demiurgos—Body, and its enjoyments, every¬ 
thing terrestrial, m short, had as little to do with 
their mind, which was one with the Supreme Deity, 
•a had matter with God. Transgression there 
was none, because there was no law, there couldi 
be no law for then who were better even than 
the angels—who woe subject to none a dis¬ 
tortion of a dictum m the iisirash, that *the 
law was not given to angels, but to mortal men,’, 
and was tkmbn to bo administered leniently. 1 


They, indeed, knew not how to express to the full 
their utter contempt for this Jewish Jehovah, or 
Demiurges There were others among them who 
called themselves after the serpent {Ofintrs), which 
by tempting Eve brought into the world the bless¬ 
ing of knowledge, and had thus become its greatest 
benefactor Others took tile name of Gatmlos 
( Balamtes ), contending that Cam had Imen the 
primeval representative of Gnosis, as opposed to 
the Puttis, or blind nuraisomug faith of Abut, the 
representative of tbe Psychdm (the Jews)— Seth 
being the type of the Pnrinnaidln. Another clou of 
similar tendencies styled themselves simply Anti 
tacts (opponents to the Law), a name indicative of 
their readiness to take under their eiqiccui) protec¬ 
tion, not only all tin wo persons condemned in the 
Biblical i eiords, but oil tho offences prohibited m 
them 

it is as hopeless a task to follow tho development 
of tins metaphysical and unique abnormity called 
Gnoatiustn, of wliuh wo lmve attempted here to 
give a tunt outline, through the bewildering mase 
of its ramifications from its hegiuniug in history to 
its final disappisiirant i, as it would lie to fully trace 
its compouuit parts to their original sources It 
sprang up in tin fust o , it had upload over the whole 
civilised world in the wound, and it was fiercely 
and unremittingly comhatid holn the second to the 
sixth i b> Judaism, Tlatonism, Neo Plutonium, and, 
almve all, by ('hmtiamty With rispeit to the rela¬ 
tion of tho Gnostic a to the orthodox church, how¬ 
ever, we must obsei vo that they all the while feigned 
a naive surntise at not hung fully recognised as 
most faithful followers of ( hristiamty,and memliuni 
of the largo Ohristun body All they aspired to, 
thoy said, was lo be allowed to form a small central 
circle within the largo outer circle, to bo a kind 
of thcosophic community, consisting of the more 
advanced members of the church , indeed, they not 
only adhered, fin the most part, to tho outward 
forms of Christian worship, but occasionally even 
surpassed it in pomp and Bpluichmi And such was 
the ftscinatum Gnosticism exorcised over the Minds, 
that, had it not In, n for the innumerable schisms in 
its own camp, which prevented its dlmnce with tho 
polite al power of the dav, it would have stood ita 
ground much longer On its influence upon tho 
Judaism oi its tune, is it is recognisable in many 
passage's of cotitnnpoi.menus Itvvisb literature, on 
its lasting inducin' upon ( bristiamty , and on its 
ir,quuit revivals in tlie middle and modem cen¬ 
turies, we c vu as bttla dwell here as on its embodl 
ment m many pluloaopku al systems, ancient and 
modern. 

Wc enn only take, in conclusion, a cursory glance 
over some of its principal schools, in giving a 
brut list of their founders (of whom, aud their 
chief doctrine*, special notices will lie found), and 
tho places where they flourished, without attempt 
ing to ehvide! them minutely as lias been done m 
different ways, by Neander, Uleseler, flatter, Baur, 
Nchaff, mto Judaisuig and Christianising, specu¬ 
lative, practical and antmomim, duallitic and 
cmanatiomstic, or to classify them strictly by origin 
and locakty Suffice it to mention, that^imrmg the 
precursors of Gnosticism arc recorded some naif- 
mythical personages, such as Euphrates, mentioned 
cursorily by Ongtn, hunon Magus, whose history, 
aa given in the Acts, lias begn made the ground¬ 
work of innumerable legends, Menander, ius suc¬ 
cessor , Cerinthus, the apostle of the Millennium, and 
Nicolaus, the father of the pre eminently immoral 
sect of the Nicolai tans. Founders of special schools 
were* in UyruMsSatununu* of AntiocL about IBS 
A.J) under Hadrian, Berdesanes of JEdessa, 161 
A.S., the author of many hymns, and with looked 
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Upon the Holy Ghost as at once wife and lister 
ot Christ, Harmoelms and Marumi, lus disciplis, 
datum of Rome, the founder of the EncraUten, 
who wrote a still extant Oration to the Chech* Of 
Egyptian founder* of Gnostic s< hools we may men 
timt Hasihdcs of Alexandria (125 - 140), who assumed 
305 n>ons oi circle* of creation, two Ueminrgi, 
and a threefold Christ, and whose mystic u»e of 
uumbers and names reminds us most strikingly of 
the f'ahahstie (Mimetriti , his no l<ss famous son 
and follow ir, Isidorus, the authoi of a system of 
ethies, and Valentinus of Home, who died 160 
A I) at Cyprus, a lew-as indeed was Markos His 
disi iplc, and, \ery likely, Risilnles and Jahomintui 
Of Valentin’s suce osnor, who founded schools of 
their own, are mention* d he sides Markos Sec iindns, 
Rtolemy, Cohuhasus, }!• i t< 1(on, Theodorus, and 
Alexander To tin Sjmns m ly also be leckoned 
the Ophites, GauiiU s, uid Sethiti s (see above 1 
In Asm Minor, wc luvo Marcum ilmut the rmdtlh 
of tin second e, wh<> is ntliei rernlikable fot his 
eonsisteney m scornfully ie pedang the wholi of the 
Old listamint and all ipostohi authoiity sue 
Paul His school flourished up to a veiy liti pi riml 
Among non loe iliseel G may be cnuiuciated the 
bc hools of Cftrjioerates and Vlpiphanos, the Porto 
mnns, Antitaet* (see above), Plubionitcs, \ribooties, 
anil a great many others 

Irenaus, Adi llan , Tcrtullmn, De Pm erupt 
Hirret and < 'on tut (m Srai ptauon Lpiplianms, 
Adr Ham , Theodore t, Hunt Fatih Plotinus 
(linnutd li D) , Mosln mi, J)t Jirhue (Vtrut anti 
Count comm Milliter, Fni nhn dm Km hi Altnth 
d (In , Lew del, lie Ihirtuna U not tun \ Heidi lb 
1818), IS pander, (It nit I'ntir d (,nont Si/s 1 (Iktl 
IS 18) , Mohli r, Uikpi d (In (Tubingen, Ihll), 
Matti r, Had ('nl du (I (Pvr 1 S4 1 KSM 2d edit 
3 voLs ), Jiaur, J>n Ch> <1 , Ac (Tnbingi n, 18)">) 
Hie nlteo Neaiule'i s uni (tusolu s llrthnu* ot t/u 
Church Dornei’s Clirmtoloiiu Pmiw'ii’s lHp/mliitit* 
and hi » 1 i/i’, anil Grittf, (fnmtn mmv* vial huh n 
thurn , hesulis in my of the Listen us ot Philosophy 
and ot Chnstiau do'ina 

GNU [Catohhpm) i gums of ruminant iju »cl 
nijssls, which untmabsts gentiaHy rmk with tin 
antelo|ic family (A iddn/nila'i, but whull souk plan j 
in tin ox family {Jim da) mil ot which the best j 
know nspoues lias bu u oltui disci died is ippiruitly 



Gnu {Catoblcpaj linn) 


made up of ports of (Idlerent animal*, not only of 
the antelope and the ox or buffalo, but even of the 
horse This specie* (<7 Onu or A nhlope Qua) is a 
native of Sbuth Africa , it has disappeared from the 
more settled parts of Cajie Colony, but is to be seen 
in herds on the and plains beyoxicb-these Donndanes 
tn company with the zebra or the uuagga, and with 
flook* of ostriches. The form ana action of gnus 
son 


f 
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so much resemble those of zebras and quaggas, 
that at a distance they may'be readily mistaken 
for them. The sue of the mra is that of a large 
t»s , the general colour is yellowish tawny Both 
si xpb have horns The limbs are slender, like those 
of elecr and antelopes. The gnu gallops with great 
speed. It has been usually represented as a very 
be i-oo animal, and certainly shews much ability to 
defend itself with its hums, when unable to escape 
bora danger by flight, but when, taken young, it is 
easily tamed, and readily associates with oxen, 
accompanying them to and from the field There 
ate two or three species, all Smith African, nearly 
resembling the common gnn, and one of them at 
li ist is very considerably larger Their flesh is 
sanl to be* palatable* 

GO'A, a city of Hindustan, on the Malabar coast, 
m lat 15“ 30' N and long 74° E, while the , 
dependent te rntory of tbe s une name stretches in 
Is lat from 14° 54 to 1 5 45', and in li long from 
7 > 15 to 74° 2b', containing 10(>C Mjuare miles, and 
111,202 inlubitants G was once the capital of 
tin Portuguese dominions in India, but is now m a 
Rtiti ot hop le s» decay It was valuable chiefly on 
ai count ot its haibmn, one ot the bust on the west 
eoast of linn Install, from which it was alsvut 5 
imh s distant but having the misfortune to be 
luigtil by the tholira in tin beginning ot the 
1 xth i , most of tbe 1 rtuguone left it, nml settled 
in u i r tli sen, at jjuii eu New Goa, w lue h 
is the pi i si ut scat it gov i runic nt, with a ,popu 
1 it ion of ibout 10000 The inhabitants of the 
old citv on dmost eiitmlv 11 ehsiastics, tilt place 
bung the sip of in archbishop, the pinnate of 
tin Portiigm sc Indies te w is conquered by 
Mbuqueiqm in 1501, at which time it w is inhabited 
by in Arable pi oplt 

GO AT, PA'It A, a distant of India which belongs 
geographic illy to Ik ngsl Proper, but politically to 
\nMim, stntchis in N Int from 2 i° 40 to 2b" .U', 
ind m F long fiotu 89 42’ to 01° 8' containing 
t5IHi square null s and about 400,000 mb ibitants 
i lu tlu N it is bounded by tin native stile of 
Idiot in It.-, i ipit il, oi its own name, stands on 
the mer Urxlimiputia, m lat 2b 1 8 N , and long 
90'40 K 

GOAT ( Cnpiti) a genus of ruminant quadrupeds 
of the 1 irmly Cajntdti (q ' ), bo oloacly allied to the 
sheep that it ir not easy exactly to define the dis¬ 
tinction although the common domestic goat and 
sheep iri ot widely different appearance One of 
the most ntarkeel of the distuiguishwg characters 
is, that the horns of goats are directed upwards, 
haekw ards, and out wards, whilst those of sheep are 
more or lt*ss spu illy twisted Another eiharactcr 
is the bt aril on the chui of the male goats, which 
is wanting in the sheep, but these characters are 
not peril etly constant Perhaps a more constant 
diameter is the straight line of the face in goats, 
as compared with the arched line m sheep The 
tail of goats is also much shorter than that of sheep 
A curious hut constant mark of distinction is the 
wont ot a small pit, producing a fatty secretion 
between the toes, m goats, which exists in sheep, 
and is peculiar to them And another constant 
mark is the strong smell of nude goats, particularly 
during the rutting season, which is wanting in 
sheep. Equally constant are the differences of 
t«m]ier ana manners, goats being in a high degree 
curious and confident, and the very term capnaous 
referring to their exhibition of the quality winch it 
denotes. In both goats and sheep, both sexes are 
usually furnished withnharni, the want flf which is 
a variation apparently caused by domestication, and 
is most frequent in females. 'Die horns and baud 
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of female goats are always smaller than those of the 
mole. Some goats Hive horns three feet long 
Goats ore found wild only in mountainous 
countries, they all exhibit a* groat aptitude for 
scrambling among rocks and bushes, are extremely 
sure footed on narrow ledges and pumnlos, and 
display great strength and agility in leaping They 
also prefer as food the leaves and small branches 
of shrubs, and the strongly aftnnutic herbs which 
abound in moun^dnous situations, to the herbage 
of the nehest pastures. The Greeks and Romans 
sacrificed the goat to Bacchus, os an enemy of the 
vino. It is difficult in this genus to determine what 
are species and what are varieties. The Common 
or Domestic Goat (O. Atnus) has existed as a 



Common (mat (C ujna lum ' 


domestic animal from the lailnst ages, it i* fit | 
quontly mentioned m the books of Musts, and 
formic! a large portion of tin ilotkhof tin pitrurcbi 
It adapts itself to ilmont all cbm tti s, and thrivt k 
under the care of mini in the hottest parts of India 
and Africa, anil with the proto turn only of a shed 
from the seventy oi wint r, m the northc rn distrn t« 
of bcandinavia. Amidst such eliveixitv of cm urn 
staoccs, considerable dnorsity of breeds might lx 
exacted, ind accordingly, besides tin i uicty tom 
nion in Britain, ther< an* the Syrian Govt tin 
Angora fq v ) Great, tile (kuthmene (q v ) Goat, ill 
leinarkablo for the grt it< r h ngth and lmuit hs of 
tht ir hair, a be mtiful dwarf i irn ty from \\ cst 
Africa, tailed tht Guinea Goat, and mini other* 
Some of these, as the Symn goat, have Urgi 
pendent ears. In nothing does variation Keen 
more readily to result from the influence ol oluniti 
and other circumstances, than m the ept entity an.I 
quality of the hair, and in the relatm abundance 
of the two kinds of it, both of which are well 
exhibited in the common goat, the long soft hair, 
and the softer woolly hair lieneath it But m many 
other respects, also, the domestic goat is subject to 
variation, more than perhaps any other domestic 
quadruped except the (log 

Goats can be k<pt with advantage in situations 
too rocky, or where the herbage is too scanty for 
oxen or sheep They were formerly kept in greater 
numbers m Britain than they now are On some of 
the mountains of Wales and of Scotland, the goat is 
almost as completely wild as if it were indigenous, 
and oven to get within shot of it is difficult, it is 
caps hie, however, of the most perfect domestication, 
and becomes extremely attached and familiar It 
is apt, indeed, to prove a troublesome pet, and 
makes use of its horns, although not angruy, much 
more freely than is at all agreeable 
The uses of the goat are numerous The flesh 
is good, that of Hie kid, or young goat, is in most 
countries, esteemed a ciebcacy The milk is vepy 
nch and nutritious, more *easy of digestion than 
that of the cow, and is often useful to consumptive 

* 


patients Some goats yield as much os four quarts 
of nulk daily, although the average quantity is more 
nearly two Both ineese and butter are made of 
goats milk, they have a peculiar but not disagree¬ 
able flavour Goats' milk is still very much used 
in Syria and othei parts of the East, os it was in 
the days of tlm patriarchs The skin of the goat 
was early used for clothing, and is now dressed 
as leather for many use*, lurliculaily for making 
gloves mid the liner kma* of shoes. The hair, 
which may la* advantageously clipped annually, is 
used for making ropes w Inch ah' indestructible in 
wntci, and fin ranking wig* fm judgeo, hamsters, 
und ecclesiastical diguitoms For the latter pur- 
jKwe, the hair of white goats is used The use of 
the h.ur or wool of u rtam varieties of goat for 
making valuable tabrns is noticed m tlm article* 
Amioiia and 1 'ahhukki. Goai The hums are used 
for miking knilc handles, Ac, and the fat is said 
to lie su]>eiior to that of the ox for caudles In 
Holland, goat* .iro employed iu drawing children's 
coaches, to wlmli as many as four are sometimes 
harnessed togcthci, aud they are sufficiently trnot 
able and obedient to the rein 

Ihc goat gem rully produces two young ones at a 
time A hybnd Is tween the gout and the slinep 
has hem produced, and it has boon described as 
fertile, hut there is no ov idem o of fertility except 
111 eomiec lion with one of the parent races 

Tin ongin of the doinmtii goat u with greatest 
probability tined to the Al CAi HI S (G Aeongrux), 
which niany naturalists confldmtly identify with 
it, and which is found on ('am turns and on many 
ot the, mountains ot Am t ]t, is called Paxtoig 
in Persic It* legs ore longer than those of the 
domestic goat, its hums aru veiv large, larger in 
proportion than those of any other known ruminant 
- Anothu wild speens is tin Jr Ml AH Goat ((* 
Jemlava), which inhabit* thi distriet of Juulali, 
latwicn the souic.cs of the Surge w and the Sanpno, 
the most il<voted lango of Central Asm, very 
simil ir to which, jf n ally distim t, in the Tahha L 
{t luluu!) of Aipd Tinm, however, have no 
ti m Ik ml, although the y othc revise abound in long 
bur Oiler spcciis ol vanities of gout, of which 
thi Boiqirns («j v) is one, oie issocuted under 
thi nunc Im x (q v ) All tho species aro natives 
of tie Old Win Id 

GOAT, lloc kv Moi'stain [Anldope Inmgera, 
or Aplourox Innigern), m animal ol the antdoiio 
f mule, inhabiting tin lofty peak* of the Rocky 
Mountains of Aorth America, from about tho 
40th to the 0,1th degree of latitude It* size w 
■client that of an orelinary shotsp, ind it* general 
ipjii aran<.c is not unlike that of i sheep of the 
Merino brnd, its long straight hair hanging down 
in an uhundint white fleece Tho flish i* m Jithlo 
csteiru as food, having a musky odour -'On* 
lYnnril has Iieen railed the Sheeji Antelope aud the 
Wool bearuiif A nt/lop/ Jt has bee thought that 
its lti icc might lie available for senna of the finer 
kind* of wonnfactuien, and that it mighibc mtro 
ducid with hope of advantage into the Highland* of 
Scotland 

GOAT MOTH (Comwx hamper<lo), a Jepidop- 
terous insect of the same family with tho Ghost- 
moth, llrpudul/r The genus Cumtx bos long 
antt-nn®, a largo body, a vyry small head, tho 
un[>cr wing* larger and longer than the lower 
The larvm h*cd on tho wood of trees, and the 
pujwe arc enclosed in cocoons, mode chiefly ol tho 
saw dust which the mandibles of the larvm have 
produced* This G is one of the largest of British 
moths, measuring from 3 to Si inches from tip 
to tap of its expanded wings. It is of a gray 
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oolour, the upper wing* mottled with white, and G (C Europaus), elao celled the Night-Churr, cor 
marked with many irregular black line*, the lower Nioht-Jak, from the sound which it produoe* j 
wings of an almost uniform brownish ash oolour and not unfrequently, from the resemblanoe of its 

plumage to that of owls, the Carrax Owl or Fssx 
Owl. It is a snmmer visitant of Britain, coming 
very late, and departing generally very early , it is 
more common m England than in Scotland, although 
its migrations extend northward to Scandinavia, 
Siberia, and Kamtobatka. In winter, it retires 
from Enrope altogether, passing ,to the south of 
the Mediterranean. It often haunts bushy places 
and grounds covered with brake It scarcely 
make* a nest, but deposits two eggs in a depression 
of the ground, under shelter of a bush. Its whole 
length is about ten inches and a half This lard is 
the Cajmmidijus of Winy, the Aujothdas of Aris¬ 
totle, both these names being exactly equivalent to 
the English G , and expressive of the ancient and 
long entertained popular notion, that this bird 
sucks the teats of goats, a notion probably foanded 
on the habit—which, at all events, has been 


Caterpillar, Chrysalis, and Imago of the Goat-Moth 
(Comim Itytnpa da) 

The larva is about 3 inches long w hen full grown, 
yellowish, the upper parts pink, the head black 


poplars, and ihns, miking holes large enough to 
admit the finger, and often reusing the d< stun turn 
of trees. It emits, when al limed or lumdled, a 
jieculiar and disagreeable coat-liko odour, which 
cannot be removed from the hands even by frequent 
washings. 

GOAT’S BEARD See Ssai.hafy 

GOAT’S RUE [Onlego), a genus of plants of the 
natural order Ltpuminos'r, sul> order I’upUiojmrea!, 
of which one sjieoies ((/ ofHunnlm), a ptrcnmal 
herbaceous plant, about three feet iu height, with 
pinnate Icuves, long jaunted haflets, nueiues of 
general!) jiurjihsh or junkiolound flowers, and 
upright nearly (ydmdmai jioils, has been reoom 
mended for cultivation m Britain as u forage plant, 
on account of the great bulk of produce whnh it 
yields It lias, however, a jimiliu sum 11 and is 
uot relished by cattle tunn me turned to it It is 
a native of the south of Europe 

GOA'TSUC’KElt (Cap/ mulgus), a genus of birds 
of the family Cam-tmuh/idoe (q v ), having the upjiir 
mandible curved at the point, and furnished along 
each margin with a row of strong hairs or bristles 
(wferMiwl'iliieeted forwards, tht luud toe capable 
oibouig directed forwards,-tlio claws short, except 
that of the middle toe, wInch is icmarkahly long, 
and serrated on its inner edge, so as to form a kind 
of comb attached to the toe Although the lull is 
vary short and weak, the gape is extremely wade, 
as u the lead itself were dnidtd The goatsuckers 
feed on insects, jierhajw chiefly on moths, whence 
they •are called Moth-hunters, nud pursno their 
prey either in the evening twilight or during the 
night, in a manner similar to bats and swallow a 
Like them, they swan to confine themselves very 
much to a limited space, in which they often pass 
and repose at no great height above the ground 
They nave great rapidity and power of flight 
Of coarse, their great width of gape is favour¬ 
able for the capture of insects. Goatsuckers are 
birds of light, soft plumage, is general ‘minutely 
mottled with Cray and brown. One species alone 
is foundSn Britain, the Conisax G or EuxofzaH 
sw 


Common Goatsucker (CapnmuiyM Furopam ) 

observed in some of this family—of hunting insects 
under the bellies of graving cattle.—Species of this 
and closely illnd genera aic vtiy widely distributed 
over the world 

GOBBB, or VOANDZOU (Voandsna svbtermnea), 
an annual jilant, allied to the kulney lican, but of 
which the pod is thrust into the ground m the 
same manner as that of the Ground nut (Ararhit 
hfpoqaui, see Aarons), to njicn the seeds there 
It is a native of the north cast of South America, 
and nr some parts of the west of Africa. Its seeds 
are used as food, being wholesome and agreeable 
when boiled 

GO'BBO, GOBBIO, or GOMBO See Hibiscus. 

GO'BELINS See Taj-ebtry 

GOBI, Desfut or See SBCamo 

GOBLINS and BOGLES, familiar demons 
of |iopular sujierstition, in Fr gobelin, Ger kcMd, 
Gr Lobalos, a spirit winch lurks about houses It 
is also called hobgoblin, perhaps a corruption of 
hojigohlm Some have derived the word goblin 
from the French gabtr, to swallow, to devour , and 
others the words elf and gobhu from the Guelphs 
and Ghibellmes, each name bum; used by the other 
party as a name of terror Goblin is nsed m a 
s< nous sense by Shaksjiearo in U owlet, where the 
ghost is supposed to be a ‘ spirit of health or goblin 
damned.’ Gobetet, in French, is applied to juggler’s 
tricks and instruments, and ear word goblrt cornea 
from the juggler’s cap. 

Bogle, bogle boe, or bugaboo, may be from the 
Welsh brogwhi, to temfy, aad boe or iocs a sound. 
Bugaboo was the jwpularname of wide-mouthed, ugly 
pictures, formerly earned in May-games. Wattes 
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g,V» Boh vn the designation of a fierce Gothic 
chieftain, whose name Was need in after-times to 
frighten children The belief m benevolent and 
malevolent spirits belongs to all countries, and 
appears to be as old as the world. 

COHO'S y, in Heraldry, the same as Compont 
(q v ) A gobonated bordore is frequently earned in 
place of too baton sinister, not only by the lawful 
issue of bastards, who, after the*tlurd lawful gener¬ 
ation, are considered entitled to make the change, 
but by bastards themselves. 8ee Bastajui Bah. 


GOBY {Oobwa), a genus of acanthopteroua fishes, 
tho type of the family Qabndar Thi* family is 
distinguished by the thinness and flexibility of the 
rays o? the dorsal ha , by the uniou—in most of tho 
genera—of the ventral fins, which are thoracic, 
into a disc more or loss capable of being used as a 
sucker, by the want of an air-bladder, and by a 
long intestinal canal without cceoa. The Blenny 
(q v) family j Btrnwlai) have bv some ichthyologists 
been united with tho Goby family, whilst others 
unite with them the Purobol i (<i v) The true 
cobles {(Jiihitw) are generally small fishes, some of 
them inhabiting the shallow water of tho toasts, 
and others fouud m deeper water, the species \ ery 
munerous, and found m tho seas both of the northern 
and southern hemispheres They are very inter 
eshuu; on account of their habits, and am of the 
number of nest building fishes, employing a/fftr and 
grass-wi ick (fadein manna), in the spruie stastm, 
for qj iking thtir nests When the ft male lus 
deposited her eggs in the nest, tin* male watches 
ovci thim till tiny are hatched There are several 
Bntiah species, tie largest of them—the T5i ack Goby 


The Black Qohy and the One Spotted Goby 
(Gtvbius Htget and Cobnut unipunrtatw) 



(<7 tuger) —about five or six inches long, some of 
them pretty common on all parts of tin coast, and 
much m tequest for aquaria, of which they art 
among the most interesting octupants They art 
often found m rock pools on the coast 1 he disc 
formed by tht -ventral fins is often used for adhesion 
to stones. Most of the gobies prefir seas of clayty 
or muddy bottom, in which they excavate canals to 
paw the winter in The species atv more numerous 
in the Mediterranean than in tho British seas.— 
The Goby family uuludes the Dnigonets (q v), and 
several other interesting genera, among which are 
the Boleophtbulm of the Chinese seas, remarkable 
for their power of thrusting out their eyes in order 
to look around them. 

GOB (Lat Dot*, Gr Thtoa), tho self existent 
and Supreme Being, creator and preserver of all 
things, and the object of human worship The 
name is of Saxon origin The idea is more or 
less definitely expressed in every language, aa it 
may be qpid to be in some form or another a uni- 
venal element of the humdh consciousness. There 
have been many nations, indeed, in every age of 




the world, that have been far from attaining any 
such conception of God as is expressed above, The 
[ Supreme has been to them the conception not of a 
[ single Being, but of many beings superior to man, 

| ana churning his worship In the general history of 
the world, polytheism precedes monotheism, the 
1 idea of many gods goes before the idea of one God, 
infinite and self existent 

The general character of polytheism is everywhere 
tho same—A dualistio conception of nature and 
life underlies it, and shews itself in varied expres¬ 
sions In looking forth ou nature ~ in looking within 
himself -man seems to see two principle* striving 
for the mastery—an active and passive, a creative 
ami recipient principle—<t good anil evil, a productive 
and destructive, a joyous ami gloomy ngitit On 
one aide, there seems a power ru li, benignant, and 
gracious, giving light to the day vt nlurei to the 
sjning, abundance iu autumn, scattering fecundity 
and blessing around, on the other side, tlicie seems 
ajiowor erutl and mahvolent, quenching the light 
in darkness, consuming the verdure and filially 
with scorching heat, or destioying them with eoliL 
These contrasts seem eternal- they hike possession 
of the lm igm ition, and rlothe themselves in dm rue 
sliajiea Iu every polytheistic religion, they will lx) 
found in the rocognition of mile andlemole, of good 
and evil divinities -Baal and Boaltis, Huai Adonis 
and Baal Moloch, in the old l’hertnc mu religion, 
Osins and Isis and the evil principle, Typlion, in 
figypt, mid the more i imilinr opposite* of Ahrunau 
ana Ortnurd, lupiter ami Juno, Au Tho dualism 
assume 8 various sliajKis, now mole and foinalo, 
productive vnd passive , and now good and ovil, 
coiisf rvativn and destructive 

Whethe r this dualistic mode of conooption, and the 
polytheistic view of nature that springs from it, lie 
a later or an tarlier ty|K' of tbonghl than tho mono 
thuiatic, has luen a good dc al disputed Home Sec in 
it, the corruption of monotheism—the worship of the 
.Supreme gradually falling to a wot ship of the great 
forms of natuic which most stiikmgdy i<present 
Him—tho sun and storm, the light and daikness, 
Ac Others, again, regard the puiytln istu as tho 
juimitivc view of nature, above w lm h man gioelu- 
ally rises, by the growth vnd exercise of his reason 
T lure is truth in this latter view, even tei those who 
believe that uiau originally re cent d a Divine* Reve¬ 
lation, whah he has gradually e oirupted 1‘olytheism 
in the natural religion of savage trils-s thioiighont 
the world, and os men advances m eivdisitmn, 
he uses to pure i awl more* compre heiisivo emicep 
ti'eiis of Deity Hi* re ison toni|K 1* him to ueogmso 
the One in the many everywhere, to e arry up nil lus 
conce ptmiiH into a unity 1’olytheumi, conse-qui ntly, 
cveiywhe ns eli«ap|Hjara be fern the march of civilisa¬ 
tion. It » incompatible with the lowest stage of 
SjH’Culative eleve lopment • 

But while the growth of reason and tho rwe of 
Speculation everywhere destroy jsilytheism they do 
not ut-eessariJy substitute a genuine monotheism 
—thi doctrine, that is to say, of one living and 
true God, luhmtc m power, wisdom, goodwas, and 
truth, a free jiersonal Being eHalted above the 
world, and apart from it, y<t intimately related 
to all it* crcetines, who 1 auflVrith not a X|«irrow 
to fall to the grouud without his ]x r mission' 
Tins w the doctrine of Christian the isun, as opjHieead 
alike to polytheism (the doctrine of many gods), 
pantheism (the eloetrme) that-^U tilings arc God j 
that God is a unity, yet only a unity of comprehen¬ 
sion, not a self subs latent and independent unity), 
and atheism (the Assertion that there i/no God). 

The cqgrse of argument on which the theurtio 
conclusion *upf#>rti itself may be sketched as lot- 
lows There are everywhere m the world tile traces 
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of order , a unity of plan or design, shewn in many 
1m dutiful effects, pervades creation Science is 


The argument for the existence of God re, , 
accordingly, on certain fundamental principles of 


always more unfolding it Of the fart of this order ' our mental and moral being, such principles as 
or unify of plan, there is no question The progress j ouisation and design, or final cause. It implies a 

nf n< lenro, if nothing else, lias tffutually exploded ' spiritual philosophy of hnman nature Apart from 

the old dimlistic or Txilytheistie i ouceptiouof nature 1 such a philosophy, theism has no argumentative 
What apjieircd to he tbe result of opp<j8mg prm I lusts, however it may pieTail as a tradition or 
cipks, is really found to lx the issiu of general | mijk rotation 

laws working on some great although unexplored J Hut some philosophers have sought not mere ly to 
scheme of haunony Tin re is no disturbance, no j rest the argument for the existence of God upon 

disorder, amidst tin infinite diversity of nature such principles, but to evolve it^n all its complete 

— ordir if igns univeisally 

But this ‘order,’ what is it' The nure reeogni 
turn of order does not necessarily imply the retogni 


mss fiom thtm alone Ftom a single datum of 
eonsuousiK.88 — sometimes from a single datum of 
i \jxTitnci —they ha\e tried to construct, by pro 
tmn of God-of a ‘Bung all powerful, wise, and j cesses of mere abstract reasoning a ‘ demonstration 


good, by whom everything t lists ’ The materialist 
and txinthust equally admit tin fact of ordir, lmt 
equally duiy tin thu-d.ii com liistuii founded upon 
it, and tin aignmi nt, ae iordingly, is carried up 
from naturi and its fa< ts to u lughi r ngion of ills 
cnssion VV hen< o nns* s the i oin i ption of oi eh r of 
design* N ituri illustrates it, hut natun elms not 
itself give it '1 In guieril laws of whuli suuuo 
speaks so mufli pervade all phenomena ol citatum, 
hut flu v ait not a pint of these pin norm in ‘Onto’ 
and 1 vw an nhas whuh in convey to natun, not 
which nitirn brings to us Thty tmm tioiu witlun, 
not fiom without It is with mind, and lint witn j lmontlusne by i or cut writers on n itnril theolcigv 
matin that wo start 'IholaWu in ilsdf pnscuts t Melt a jiuou ttains of reasoning ful to < any up 

the mind to any rtal I liviug e out option of Duty , 


of tin being and attributes of God ’ This has been 
sty lid the <1 priori method of argument, although 
to all tin arguments to which this name has lx in 
give u it tluex not strictly apply Thu mode of argn 
ment, again, which reasons from special diet Is m 
nituie town First Cause, has bum styled, m contra 
distinction d /Htntninu I be argunn nt from design 
for i•sample, is conducted by Palcy and others, is 
it puitimm Tho aigumenta of Descartes, and the 
‘ihmoiistiation’ of I)i ,Samuil Cluko are what 
ban bun tinned a /n uni Eithei ol the si luodis 
of ]iriK>f, taken by itself, bos lieen lightly i onsnleml 


a nure suns of uulhss moyrments It is m the 
pnsem i ot mind only that it assumes nn tiling 
and until Mind is tin tmo image ot tin Iluty 
We discern mutation in nature. In c.iusi wi ouisdvis 
are iir/nitt, conscious of everting )lower \\ i discern 
inilir in nature, bei.mso we ivtrywhile hung rair 
i one options luto a unity, mil upprihcnd our sevir.il 
lnixlis ot consiiiiusmss with rcleienn to the nidi 
Msible sdt which tiny ill nivohi ‘In our lib 
alone dots uatnie live ’ ‘ It is bom the little win Id 

of our own cotiscumsniss, with its muiy objects 
marshal b d in tin ir an ay undtrthc luh ot the oin 
conscious iiiinil that we an lid to tin thought of 
the glint uiiivi isi luvond tint wt ennmvii this 
also as a world ot older, mil is hi mg sin li by viitui 
of its rihtnm to an ordering uid pn siding mind 
'1 ho existence of lkitv, thill hue, is a postulate 
ot the human consciousness Huogmsi i In mg 
mind in man indipeiuhnt of linttii a tohonni 
n ill, as i (instituting the cssmtid and distinguishing 
element of Ins buug- anil the inti route is incut 
nhlo of an ndimte mind a supreme will go\lining 
tlic woilil A tme uitmnl theology is bisid u|xm 
a tiue psychology A philosophy which dciius to 
man n highei ixistenu thui natnie, which would 
make his rational imiscumsiu ss the mue growth ot 
mvtenal conditions, leices no gtouml ot irgiumnt 
tor tho custom e of Deity - for as ,1 at obi say- 
■IIattire reveals emly fate, only an indissoluble 
chain ol causes (sequence's), without Ix'ginmng and 
withont end, ore lulling yuth eqeuvl necessity both 
proviiltiun a*d eliauee \\e*rkm; without will sin 1 


they yuld nieiely a Lheore tiuil or abstmet lele v 
Aigimients such as 1‘dry’s and tlio Bnilgcwntei 
troitisis, again, an i ither lllustrvtums than argn 
mints liny elenu all tlnir logo il font from 
urtam pmiujih s which au implied m tliur details, 
and without whuh these 1 details could li eve no 
lx iring on the cMstuei ot (Joel Tin. v i r_y idea. m. 
Design itsell is mu h a pnnuph’ It is the the whuh 
thei min 1 stamps upon nature , it is not in nature 
itsell Am complete ai/umcnt foi tin Being ol 
trod, there hue', involves equally el /titan and d 
/lottmori eleiiuuts The fanner an necessary as 
tin ration il Inundation ol the urguem nt the latte'i 
are lie ctssary to illustrate, to give lib anil Iioelv 
to tin gnu ril pim.iples vvhu li la at the Inundation 

The Chnstian doctrine ot tin Godhead will he 
eonsideicd uuih r the several names ot iKIMrv, 
Ssov oi God, and Hoi Y Si icir 

GOD, Oi HNt ks AOvinst Bee Bye riifgl. 

GOD SAVE* T1IE KING (or QUEEN), tho 
noble national anthem of Great Britain, anil bv 
adoption that of Prussia and the Germ in states, and 
winch is played and sung in evei y part of tho 
Butish empire alike on solemn and festive orcuuons, 
has been a subject of controversy with respect to 
its ongni Its words are apparently mutated from 
the Doinme Sale inn of the Catholic Church sen ice 
In England, the authorship has been generally attn 
buted to lli John Bull, bom 15t>3, in 1591, organist, 
in Queen Lli/.abeth s Chapel, 15%, professor of music 


takes counsel neitlni of the good nor nt the be auti j in Gresham College, and chamber musician of James 


ful, a eating nothing, she casts up fiom her dark 
abyss only eternal t.> ansformatums of herself, uncon 
scmnslv and without mil But mm ninth God- 
fot man, by his intelligence, rise's ahoy e nature, and 
in v irtuo ot this intelligence, is conscious of himself, 
as a j lower not only independent of, hut opposed to, 
nature, and tapahle of resisting, conquering, and 
controlling her As man has a jiving faith in this 
jKiwer superior to nature, which dwells in hiuk, 
so has he belief in God—a feeling, an experience 
of his existence. As he does not believe la this 
puw cr, so does he not believe in God, he sees, he 
experiences nought in existence nut nature, and 
necessity and fate,’ 


1 About the period of the discovery of tho Gun 
powder Plot, he composed and played on a small 
organ liefore the king an ode beginning w ith the 
words, God save great James our king" He died 
at Lubcch, 1022. Jt docis not appear, however, that 
this, or any other old composition of a similar title, 
h id any connection with that which we now possess. 
Chappdl, in his Popular Id tint of the (Aden Tme, 
and Dr Fink, a German musical antiquary, have 
settled the question, the honour of this great 
work, both words and roeloely, must be given to 
l)r Henry Carey, an English poet aneLmusician, 
born in London about <1696, died 1743. The words 
and mono were composed in honour of a birthday 
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II, and nerformod for the first tame at! 
a dinner given oir that occasion un 1740 by 
the Mercers’ Comjxway of London The words and 
music wow first published in the Harmoma A »gl* 
cana, 1742, and appeared in the Gentleman's Maw 
sme, 1745 The air, according to Dr Ai no, has 
preserved its original form, hut its harmonies hove 
been modified by various actios, and the words 
were chauged on the accession of William IV , and 
on that of Queon Victoria. 

GODA'VERY, or GODAVARI, one of the 
principal rivers of the peninsula of lliudustaii, and 
the largest of the Deccan, rises v, itlun 50 miles of 
the Arabian Sea, and flow* south east across the 
peninsula into the Bay of Bengal Its source is in 
the eastern face of the Western Ghauts, m Lit 10“ 
58' N , and loug 7 V 70 E , and its two mouths, 
diverging in lat 16“ 57' N, and long 81° 40' C, 
enter the sea respectively in lat 16 48' and long 
82" 23', and m lat. 16 18' and long 81" 40' About 21 
miles above the head of the data, the G emerges 
at I’olaccrain from the 1 untilu Git nits, through 
which it lias passed with so modi mli i dun cut 
as to be n.ivig.ihle in either diriction '1 lie southern 
arm of tin G admits ieasels drawing eight ormim 
fi et, and tliL noithein one shews a d< jith of two or 
three feet mole Like tropical streams iu gineral, 
tlfc rticr varies giueth vuoidmg to tin season, in 
lire idth and dc pth But a dam oi nnme lit (mx 
Cvi VFUV j has bun umstnn ti d, so as to nutigati 
the tail lor the purjioccs alike ol navigation and of 
ii ligation The entire length of the G is about ‘KM) 
mile s 

GOD DOTE, an < i ols si istn al fim, piitl fm 
cremes and ntlenica against (oiil I he wold bote, 
*the sunt as Uiot is tin old is non hot or bote a 
ropiriition oi satisfaction c e man hot*' was thi 
tompens itmn dm fm the lbe of a man 

GO DBSBERG, tvdlagi of Rhenish Rmsm with 
a fine ruin, is situatid on a mint vl lull m tin midst 
of a plain on the left bank of the Ilium and four 
miles south of Bonn It lias aumvrul spring, is i 
fivouriti stimuli i iisidtnif, and 1ms t population 
of 117(f It dun i sits u aim , not flow YVndm, who 
h said to hive Isiu wnr'diipjicil Inn, but mnn 
probably irom the Gau ding, oi Godin,, thedistrut 
court which may have hi Id its sittings it this pi ice 
The castle was neitid by Dietrnh, tin Anhhishop 
of Ci>logm (1208 121.1), with niatj'riils takin Innu 
the ancient i Impel of St Michael the rums of who h 
ore still standing near the castle In 1182, Gel 
hard, the (b posi rl archbishop, took rcfugi hi re, and 
intrusted the ewtle to a Dubh garrison It w is, 
however, soon after taken by his successor on which 
occasion it sustained much injury During tho 
Thirty Years War it was alternately in the pscses 
sum of the Swedes and th< Imperialists, and was 
finally almost demolished by the Fr< hcIl Only nm 
1 fine tower, 90 feet in height, is still standing It 
commands a magnificent prospect of the fen bengi 
birgc and groat part of the i aJh'V of the Rhine, and 
is, on this account, much visited by straugers 

GODFATHER AM) GODMOTHER, tho per 
son who, by solemnly presenting to the minister 
of baptism the candidate for that sacrament, which 
w regarded as a n< w spiritual birth, is reputed to 
contract towards the newly baptized the relation 
of spiritual paternity or maternity The effects of 
the usage are differently estimated in the different 
communions. 

In the Roman Catholic Churth, the parties pre 
•anting » child for baptism are called, from the 
spiritual ^parental relation? which they contract, 
‘godfather’ (patrinus) and ‘godmother’ (fnatrina), 
and from the engagement into which they enter on 


behalf of the baptized, ‘ sponsors’ (rjxMWores) Tho 
spiritual bond resulting from this relation is regarded 
as a sjn'cics of kindred (w huico the uamo yimWp, or 
God-sib, sjnntiiiilly iifiiil, and constitutes, by tho 
canon law, an linjiediuiont of marriage lietwoon tho 
sponsors upon the one hand ami the baptized and 
the parents of the baptired on the othei Anciently, 
this impediment arose also between the sjarozara 
tininsolvent, wlio were often vtry numerous, and 
evtended besides to the othei momhwa of thfl 
kindred, lmt tho Council of Trent bnuted the 
iiundm of sponsors to ‘one oi two' and restricted 
Gu matrimonial impediment within tho limits 
above dosenked 'I be parents id the baptized are 
not permitted to net as sponsois m the* Roman 
Cathohi Church, one of the obji'i ts of tin insti¬ 
tution being Io provide instructors iu iuse of tin* 
dettb of parents, nor aio mimboiB of lebgious 
ordi rs tiee uise then me luston within tin u eouvent 
is supposed to lelide'! It lmjioieHiblt tm them to 
iliMihorge permanently ami regularly the duties of 
inwtruilors to the' mwly bapti/ul In tlu* Roman 
Catholic saeriumnt of eontiimatum ulsc', the eswli 
date h i ommonly jirt suited by one s|»uisoi, goner 
all\, though not rnoessai ily of the same sox with 
tho landuLiti' for loitfinoiition It is ditlieillt to 
issign the pm ini date oi tlu oligiu of this msti 
tutiou No traio of it o< <ms in tho Now 1'iwta 
jin nt, lmt it is In In vul to luivi tn on m usi> m the 
2d c , and it certainly wm an i stablislu’d piiutieo in 
the fonrth 

In tin Chiu ill of 1 ngUnd, two podfnthirs ami 
a godmothcl nn ru|uired at the baptism ol a male, 
and two godmotlu rs and agodtathir it tlmt of a 
fi male In oidi 1 to hi admitti d ns sin h, tho porson 
must Is bipti/cd must t« of lull age, acquaint! d 
with the Lord s L’riytr, Cruel, and Ten Command 
luuits uni Inniiliur with the iuiulinnutal truths 
oft liustmnitv >o impediment ot man ug" arisis 
in the English Church fnmi tlu rilation of Hi * 
Bismsors to tin biptt/ul I’rmtiially tin usage in 
tin Chilli li of 1 ngliliil Ins lot (he mint part, 
di gi m r et< d into n nit it lot m goili itlun s and god 
nmtlii rs iikiiiUv giving tin in's* lv« is littii mncirn 
in tin fut'in tit' ol tin intuit who* spiritual 
londitmn they la mine bound to wietili ovn In 
the ( hurl h of fee nt lend viul otlnr mm Kpisi opal 
Chun In », thi p emits of tlu inf Hit oc< ,ipy the 
phici id sponsors , tin father exjirissly tvkuig tho 
vows on tin on umri 

GODHII-Y OF BOUILLON, Duke of Lower 
Lomnii, born about 1061 at Busy, a villigr ol 
Bilgun Bill)cut the ildist son ol (uiunt 

Lustue If ot Boulogne, ind lde, sistir to G'itt 
frnd or (rodfriv, tin Hiituhlnc k, Duke of Locmi 
Lorrvim ,nil Bouillon, whom hi sun ceded in tin 
1 goe i rmm nt id the Lett* r dm by in 1070 1 h n< r^d 

with gieat gillmtiy in thi minus of tin Empdrer 
Henry IV, both in Gi runny and It ilv , and it 
vv is lrom his hand that thi ootnpi titoi lor tho 
imptml crowu, Rudolf of fewvlnn* r<< lived Ills 
di at billow it the batth of Mtrsebuig When 
I tin first Orusadi w is sit on foot. 111# fame of 
i Ins ixploits eausid linn to lx* electsd one of tin 
prim ipal inmmanders In onler to defriyy the 
ex pi ns’s of the Crusade of Jim, he mortgaged 
' Bouillon to the Bwln.p of Li8g<, and set out, aie.om- 
panied by bus brothers Eustace and Baldwin, in 
the spring of 1096 For a detailed aceount of hi* 

, career up till the taking of Je w Glt m, we C EPS CUBIC 
; Eight days after thi taking of Jerusalem, G. web 
I proclaimed king by the unanimous wince of the 
crusading army , but the piety and humility of tho 
' conquer* forbade 4nm to ‘wear a crown of, gold 
i where his Saviour had worn one of thorn*.’ Ho 
i declined the regal title, contenting lumselfMrith that 



GODIVA—GOD’S TEDOE. 


of Defender and Guardian of the Holy Sepulchre 
Thu Sultan of Egypt, learning that the army of 
300,OIK) Orasadera who had taken Antioch had 
dwindled away to 20,000, advanced against them 
with an army said to have amounted to 400,000 men, 
but G gave him battle in the plain of Ascalon, and 
the victory gained on this mca»ion put him m 
loMtesslon of the whole of Palestine, a few forti- 
ud towns only excepted He now directed his 
endeavours to the organisation of the new state, 
he installed a patriarch, founded two cathedral 
chapters, hiult a roonasti ry in the valley of 
Joboshapliat, and drew up laws He died m 1100, 
and his liody was intern d on Mount Calvary, near 
the Holy Sepulchre History n prcsi nt« this prmco 
as a model of piety, valour, and all kingly virtues, 
ami his praises have Lien worthily sung by Tasso 
m lus Jerusalem Dthwml 

GODI'VA, Lady, patroness of Ooventiy About 
the year 1040, Lenfnc, Earl of Mercia, and Lord of 
Coventry, then an important market town, imposed 
certain onerous seivurs and heavy exactions upon 
the inhabitants, of which tiny loudly muiplainid 
His wife, the Lady G having the wdfnn of the 
town at heart, besought her husband to give than 
relief, aud was so earnest in lit r entreaties, that it 
length, to oscapo from her importunities, the earl 
said ho would grant hir tin favour, but only ou 
condition that she would rule naked through the 
town, supposing, from the modesty of Lady (1, 
that he had required an impossible condition , but 
lie was surprised with the ansvvci ‘Hut will von 
give mi have to do so '* As he could not m nistiii 
refuse, she ordered that proclamation In made th it 
on a eortam day no one should he away, oi even 
look, from tlicir houses, when, < lotliud only by bet 
long hair, she rodi through the town, and her 
husband, in ndnnriticm oi her mtri pul devotion, 
porformod Ins promise This circumstance was com 
memoruted by a st utied gl css window, mentioned 
in 1000, in St Michael s Cbtmh Coventry ami the 
legend that an unfortunate tailor, the only man 
who lookid out ol a window, was struck blind 
h is also found t ommomor vtmn in m me u tit ethiry 
ol ‘Peeping Tom of Coventry,’ still to be seen in 
a luohe of one of the buildings l’>y a charter of 
Heuiy III , 1218, a fair is held at Coventry, begin 
mug on Endvy of Trinity weik, and listing eight 
d lV s llio lair w is oja tied with a grind civic 
procession, i pert of which was, in lti 7 S, the 
it presentvtion of the mle of Lviv Gudiva. Tliesc 
piocessions yvere continued at mteivah of fiom 
throe to seven year*, until 1826 Some beautiful 
woman, who lepicseuted Lviv G , was tin prm 
cipal figure, but many other lnstoncil and emble 
matin perse mages were intioducecl In 1848, the 
pflkogsioii was revived with great splendour und 
the spectacle attiacted more than 15,000 strangers 
The fair of 1802 yvas opened with a similar i>ro 
cession. $ 

GOOGLE, a market town in Hungary, formerly 
tho residence of tho princely family Grassalkovmli, 
is distinguished for its manorial castle, as well a* 
for the suttouudmg pirks. It was on the woody 
heights of G and Isnssreg that the combined armies 
of Austria, under Prince WindischeraU and Count 
Jollaehieh, were defeated in two bloody battles by 
the Hungarians under Giirgei On tho eve of 
victory, Governor Kossuth held a conference with 
the generals Gilrgva, Klapka, and Damjamch, for 
laying down’the principles of the famous Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, issued on the 14th of Aonl 
1849, by tho diet at Debremun. * It Was thus declar¬ 
ation which served the emperor of Husain as a 
pretext fir the invasion of Hungary 
SIS 


eODOLFBIK, finnmr, Earl or Godolphjr, 
an English statesman, was defcended from an old 
Cornish family, and was born, it is thought, about 
1640 After the Ilestoration he became one of the 
grooms of the bed-chamber to Charles II, was 
appointed one of the secretaries of state in 1664, and 
soun after first commissioner of the treasury, was 
twice despatched to jlolland in 1678 on business of 
importance, and argued and voted for the exclusion 
of the Duke of York from the succession in 1680 
Is* verthcleas, when the latter mounted the throne, 
G (now Baron Godolplnn of Bialton, in Cornwall) 
was made lord chamberlain to the queen, and on 
the landing of the Prince of Orange, he was one of 
the commissioners sent by King James to treat with 
the mvadoi—a difficult piece of business, which he 
h i onmdcrcd to have managed with much tact and 
priulenu William was not slow to perceive the 
admirable abilities of G , and m 1690 appointed him 
font lord of the treasuiy In 1695 hi was one of 
the seven lords justices for the administration of 
tlu government diumg the king’s absence In 1702, 
on the ammuon of Amu, he accepted tin othco of 
hud high treasurer, mainly at the solicitation of 
Marlborough, who paid him i splendid compliment 
by declaring that otherwise he could not veutme to 
assurai the coinmmd of the Butish armies, as hi 
could d< pend cm him alone for punctual remittances 
(5 fully realised the 'xpectatnma of tho gnat 
Captain He tawed no public cridit, induced 
tlu queen to lontribu . *£ 100,060 towards thi wai, 
lirmly opposed the suh.ng of othces and places,* mil 
mux .end the stipends of the inferior clergy In 
1700, G was nisi d to the dignify of Firl of Godol 
phiu mill \ ts< ount Ilulton , attir this period hi 
took pait with the Whigs, as living moie patriotic 
and English than the Tones The (ontist lietwem* 
him and Harley tor the premiership, resulted finally 
in the defeat of G, who yvas dismissed from ofhoe 
in 1710 lie died at St Albans, Scptemlier 15, 
1712 and was internd in Westminster Abbey 
flic Li tic heciimi i vtinc t m his son Francis, second 
Eul of Godolplnn G was the best business man 
oi bis age lie had the duirest anil quickest 
undeistanding, arid hked to do his work m such a 
way that it would uot require to he done over 
again In an age ot corruption, G was believed 
to be incaj»nble of bribery, and be never employed 
us his agmts any except men of integrity. His 
* talent for alien oi*’ equalled William’s own. 

GODOY See Alci’DU 

GOD’S TRUCE (Lat Tieuga Dei, or Treua Dei, 
from the Ger Tieu, true), one of tho most smgular 
among the institutions of the middle ages, which 
pi evaded specially in France and the Germanic 
empire, but yvas also received for a time in the 
other countries of Europe. It consisted in tho 
susjiciwum tor a stated time, and at stated seasons 
ami festivals, of that right of private feud for the 
n dices of wrongs, which, under certain conditions, 
was retogmsed by medieval law or usage Private 
feuds, it is true, could only, by the medieval law, 
which waa called f'auMrtchl and Fehdertrht, be 
undertaken when judicial redress bad failed or 
could not bo enforced, and after formal notice had 
been served iipon the party against whom they 
wore levied. But even with this limitation, private 
fends multiplied exceedingly The public peace was 
subject to constant interruption, the weak were 
without resource, the strong bore down all by the 
terror of their arms, and the whole social frame¬ 
work was so utterly disorganised, that men, by one 
of those religions napalm of which this We offers 
so many examples, fell Lack upon the aid of the 
church, and invoked her influence, as the only effectual 
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of staving tha evil. It wu in this crisis 
that the ‘God r s Truce' originated. In tha end of the 
10th c, a oounoil assembled at Limoges, at which 
the princes and nobles bound themselves, by solemn 
vow, not only to abstain from all unlawful feuds, 
but also to keep the peace mutually towards each 
other, and to protect from violence all defenceless 
persons, clenes, monks, nuns, women, merchants, 
megrims, and tillers of the soil A similar engage¬ 
ment was -entered* into w a council at Orleans 
in 1010, and the whole body of the bishops of 
Burgundy enforced it upon their flocks everywhere 
throughout that duchy A plague w hiah visited 
a great port of Europe soon afterwards gave a fresh 
impulse to the movement, and in the year 1033, 
the ‘Holy Peace’ was almost universally received, 
and for a time continued to bo religiously observed, 
0 But as the old abuse began to revive by degrees, it 
was felt that the observance wonld carry with it 
more of religious authority, if, instead of being, as 
it had originally been instituted, universal, it was 
limited to certain times and days, which themselvf s 
bail certain religious associations connected with 
them Accordingly, in 1041, the bishops of Aqui 
tame limited the God’s Truce to the week days 
specially consecrated by the memory of the Passion 
ami Koaum etion of Christ—that is, from the sunset 
of Wednesday to sunnso of Monday The same 
decree was renewed at Narlionno in 1054, and at 
Troves in 1091 At Clermont, in 1095, it was 
extended to the w hole interval from the beginning of 
Admit to the Epiphany, and from the beginning 
ot Lint to Pentecost, to which tiroes were' oftci 
wards added several other fe stivals These enact 
mints were adopted or renewed at Severn! liter 
councils, and although they we re often disregard! d, 
it is impossible to doubt that the y had a wide anil 
lasting influence in mitigitmg the evil against 
w hich they were directed This singular institution 
fill gradually into disuse, and at last disappeared 
altogether, when the right of imvate ndress was 
restricted, and at last entirely abolished, by the law 
of the empire 

GODWIN, Wilijav, an English author, w is 
bom at \\ isbe-oe h, in (ambnelgoshii p, Mai eh ,i, 
1756 His father and grandfather were I’res byte, nan 
ministers, and hi was educated to the same profes 
sjon, first at a sihool at Norwich, to whuh place his 
father had removed in 1767, where he mad* rapid 
progicas in classical studies, anil uftorward at a 
Presbyterian college at Hoxton, where lie pursued 
his theological studiwe Fiom 1778 to 1781, he war 
minister tee a congregation m the neighbourhood of 
London, but the zeal with whuh ho first entered 
upon Ins duties declined, and a change m his then 
logical opinions made it neeessary for him to resign 
his charge His only resource was to remove to 
the metropolis, and engage in literature His first 
,work, a seiies of 1/istonaU Sketches, m the form of 
'sermons, was unsuccessful, and he was re-dueed to 
penury and desspiir , but they made him acquainted 
with Fox, Sheridan, and other Whig leaders, and he 
turned his attention to politics. The American 
revolution, closely followed by that of France, 
excited the public mind, and G wrote bis lwiutry 
Concerning Political Justice, 1793. This was fol 
lowed by The Adventures of Caleb Williams, a 
remarkable novel, which is still popular, and The 
Iron Chest, a tragedy, which keeps its plaoe upon the 
stage. An able defence of Homo Toole and others, 
published m the Morning Chronicle, advanced bis 
reputation, and ra 1797, be published The Inquirer, 


F«mriWie novel, wtucu It sou popular, ana i fie iwrccu wgiwit wu, v .v* 

Iron Chest, a tragedy, which keeps its plaoe upon the the most part exjielled from the country, the O 
stags An able defence of Homo Toole and others, family was restored to all its possessions and digiu- 
punuahed m the Morning Chronicle, advanced bis tie*, and at a meeting of the Witonageraftte, the 
reputation, and m 1797, he published The Inquirer, earls and all the best men of the land ’ declared 
a collection of essays on morals and politics About that the foreigners alone were to be held guilty of 
this time,Tie formed an with Mary Wall- the late dUsensKbs that had distracted the country, 

atonecraft, the celebrated author of tha Bights of (1 did not long survive bis triumph, ha died 


social views After some months, however! they 
yielded so far to custom as to be married. Hu 
wife ilied a short tune after in giving birth to a 
daughter, who afterwards became the second wife 
of the poet Shelley In 1799, ho published St 
Leon, a romance, and the next year visited Ireland, 
whoie he associated with Curran, Grattan, and other 
eminent Irish political leaders Hn also consoled 
himself for the loss of lus wife by writing her 
Memoirs. In 1801, he married again, and uad a 
son, who died of cholera in 1833 To secure a more 
certain support, 0 and lus wife opened a circu¬ 
lating binary, but bo also workeei indefatigably 
with Ins pen to the end of his life Ho wrote many 
school books, an aelmirahlo L\fe of Chaucer (1801), 
Flertuxml, a novel, 3 veils (1805), Mandcvxlh, m 
1817 , a Treatm on Population, a refutation of 
Malthas, in 1820 , a History of the BepuMie of Png 
land, m 4 vols (1824—1828), Cloudesh e/ (1830), 
Thoughts on Han (1833) As he grew old, hn 
modified hts opinions on politics and society, 
ami esjieoislly on marriage, which he warmly 
lotnmcuds m some of his latur works- Being now 
77 years old, be was appointed to a place under 
gove rnment, which removed him from the apprehen¬ 
sion ot want, but ho knew not how to be idle, ami 
wrote Dcloi nine, a novel, and the Lues of the A'ecrv 
mam ns Many of his works were translated into 
foreign languages. He diud in London, April 7, 
18J0 

GODWIN, F.akl or Wtasrx, a famous 8axon 
noblo, was leorn towards the end of tho 10th cen¬ 
tury Oiiguiolly it. is said, he followed the ocui 
pntion of a cow litre!, but having found means to 
ingratiate hunsilf with Ulfr, tho brollicr-in-law of 
King ( anuto tho lattci gave him his eiaugbtor m 
marriage, and ho soon became one of tho most 
powerful of tho English nobles More than any 
othtr [s.rsein, ho lontributed to tho elovation of 
Kdwaid to the English throne (1044 A le), and tho 
principal ii’waid of his someps wns tb* marriage 
of lus lnuiitifeil anil ae coinplishe el daiightei Editlia 
with tho English king ’Jins muon, however, was 
not a happy out Jabtha was cniilly neglected ley 

Edward, and htr father, on account of lus dislike 
of the Normans, mini red tho renal enmity Hi* 
estatis wu, sc ized, and given to favourites, and he 
and his fa).eily fled Queen Ldtthu was made to 
fell eiin more bitterly than any ono the nnsfor 
turns of htr lamily Her own husband seized htl 
dower, he tteok from her ht r jewi Is and htr money, 
‘tvm to tin uttermost farthing,’ ami allowiug her 
only the attendance of ouc manle-n, he close ly con 
lined her in the monastery of Winiwell, of which 
one of lus sisters was lady abbess Meanwhile, 
shoals of Normans visited England lor the purpose 
of making, or rather getting fortunes Among 
hdw aril's most favoured guests for a time was Duka 
William of Normandy, better known as William 
the Conqueror '1 he banished earl, however, had 
not been idle , through frequent eorresrtlnd* ne e with 
his countrymen at. home, he kept alive tho anti¬ 
pathy of the English to the Norman faveArites of 
Edward, and in the summer of 1052 he landed on 
the southern oeiast eif England, '1 bo royal troops, 
the navy, and vast manlienj of tho burghers and 
jieasants, went over to him , and finally the king was 
forced to grant lus demands. The Noraao* were for 
tho most part exjrelled from .the ooirotry the O 
family was restored to all its possessions and digni¬ 
ties , and at a meeting of the Witonagerafite, *1110 
earls and all the best men of the lam* declared 


Woman, and adopted and defended her extreme 


G did not hmg survive bis triumph, ha died 
Apnl 7,1064. * 
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GO'DtVIT ( Limam), a gcmus of birds of the 
family Xcofopanja, with a try long bill, slightly 
nu ved upwards, and long slender legs, groat part of 
the tibia bare All the species frequent marshes and 
sliullow waters, chiefly those of the sea coast, where 
th< y seek tin 11 food by w wling and by plunging the 
long bill into th< water or mud like snijxss. They 
sometimes also run after small crustaei aim or other 
animals, and < atch them on the sands, fioni which 
thi tidr lias retired Two species oteur in Britain, 
tho Biaik iaiisji G (L me/anuia) and the Bam 
iaii,ed O (L ruja), hotli birds oi passage, and not 



ILi Tided l.odvut [Liinutn i u]it) 

lmfrequent visitor* of th< marshy parts of the east 
coast oi ivngland w hue Hie first m casion dly lim da, 
but both gnu rally Int t d hi mou northoin lountncs, 
and nu sun m Biitiun chiefly in tlmi migritiona 
northward and southw.ud both species are vuy 
widely distributed ovu Europe Ami and A trie i 
The females an ratluu hugoi tli m the malts, and 
tin whole length of the fi in lit Id irli taili tl (r, 
whitli is i.itbei the Jirgtsf sjsttts, is about l" 
inches, f lu bill ilom Is iny tom indies long They 
are ninth esteemed for tin tihl< and an sent flora 
Holland to tin Lontlon mirkt t, which also ruuua 
smut from the itiiH of Lintolnahiu 

GOES, in TRUGOIjs a town anti fmtilnd 
seaport of HolUnd, in the pirn nut ot /celmd, is 
situated in a fruitful district in tin island of South 
Btvelantl, about U miles from its northern court 
and 17 milts west ot ih rgoti op Zoom It is well 
built, bus a hat bom tunned b\ a emal enmmu 
moating v ith the Fast Soht ldt, ship budding dot ka, 
besides an active tradt m hojts, salt, anti agile ultmal 
produce Pop 15400 

GOETHE, Johann Wot u ani von, the acknow 
bilged puiice of Ot i man poets, and out ot tin 
most highly gifted and vauouslj accomplished men 
of the 18tn century He was born in the star 
1749 at Frnikfuit mi tin Mauu when his youth 
ful yearn wire spent His lathii, Johann Kaspar 
Goethe ,sa as an imperial count dim, m good cirrutn 
stances, and Hi a rttqteotable position In the 
yean 1765. he wpnt to tho university of Leipsic, 
of which Ernest and Gdlert were then the most 
notable ornaments As a student, he pointed, 
by external profession, towards the law , but his 
leal studies were in tho wide domain of literature, 
philosophy, and above all, life and living charao 
tor la tho year 1770, he went to htrasburg, to 
finish lus juridical studies, but hero also anatomy 
and chemistry, Sbakspearc, .Rousseau, and orohi- 
ti i tmv—anything rather than tfee statute book— 
occupied his tune and exercised his souk Here it 
was thet one of the earliest, certainly (he most 


j famous of those youthful love-adventures took jdBoe, 

‘ which, in his biography, as m%at of Robert Barns, 

1 play such a prominent part—the well known 
| affair of Frederica Bnov of Seisenhenn With 
I regard to these matters in general, it may be said 
i that ho was more readily moved to love than 
intense m love , and that the objects of his admira 
I tion generally sooqi to have had more reason to 
I boast of the delicacy of his susceptibility, than of 
i the perseverance of tub devotion How far there 
! was anythmg more than commonly culpable m 
these connections, will always bo a question, cer¬ 
tain it is that they will always tarnish to some 
extent the otherwise fair reputation of the poet 
The female sex will never foigive the man who 
was so light to lend his heart, and so fearful to 
give lus hand, and British morality will always be 
nu lined to pass a severe judgment on the man who 
1 professing the jnofoundcst subjection to law and 1 
i oider in everything else, seems to have, slurnik 
] fiorn tho golden clasp of legitimate marriage ah 
fiom some conventional shackle winch i tree and 
great nature should avoid In the yoai 177E the 
voung poet, now 22 years of age, took his degm as 
I lot tor of Laws, and w < lit for a short w tide to 
tVot/lar on tho Eahn tho “eat of the iiupui.il 
iliamliei of the then German empuc, and which 
! afforded jiccuhii facilities for vcning nun fugged 
m the study of publi law ilea, houcvci, as in 
'other places, lus ku. ’edge of tin bum in he irt, 
land of human chat, ter, altogethn emigre w his 
, pudcsstonnl studies, and Wotrlnr became i" linn 
| the scene of the f mous Si»nm* o) Wtilhn , i 
(.lowing leaf from tlu life of the human soul, lull cel 
interest anil bomty at. .ill times, but which, m the 
thin state of Europe an thought and feeling, stirred 
the wholo liteiary mnul of Europe like i bree/i 
Mies ping ovri a forest Thc> hook was not published 
i till 1774 Aftc r returning from 1 rankfurt, G spent 

Home years m his native <itv, engaged chietly 
, in liteiary pi eductions His brat great work was 
dot ion Hiihihinif >i, trinni itfil into E radish by Sir 
Walter .Ninth published at Frankfurt, 177.1, which 
it oiieo set the Germans rue tiom thi painful con 
, fctrmiit ot French and cl issu id models, and oprnt cl 
1 up to them that career of bold originality, which 
i they have since prosecuted in so many depeitments 
ot hteiaturo learning, and speculation In the year 
1775, G , who had had the good fortune to gam 
the good opinion of lvarl Vugust, Grand Duke of 
Sixe Weimii, aceeptc'd an invitation from that 
] pnm e to settle in lus little capital, since become 
i so famous as the Athens of the great legislative age 
ot Germ in literature Here the poet became a 
little statesman, and occupying himself in v arious 
I w ivs in tho service of his benefactor, passed 
, quickly through stages ol court preferment, till in 
1779, he became ‘actual privy councillor,’ at the 
nge of 10, holding the highest dignity that a German 
subject could then attain, a great, a rich, nml air 
t influential man In 1762, he received a patent 
, of nubility, and m the following years, till 1768, 

| travelled ranch in Switzerland and Italy, of which 
. last journey we have the beautiful fruits in Iphvjema, 

I Et/mmU, 'J asm, and the Venetian and Roman Eteijm 
Of this last work, thoroughly Gorman both in form 
and feeling, the heroine was Christiana Vuljaus, a 

» attractive though not a highly gifted woman, 
ore him a child—h 1 * ddest eon—in 1789 , but 
whom, though he always treated her as lus wife, 
he did not formally many till 1806. In 1792, ho 
took part m the German campaign against France, 
of which he has left a memoir In the year 1815, 
he was made minister of state After the death of 
the growl duke, m 1828, he lived much in retire¬ 
ment^ occupied occasionally Vith poetry, bat much 
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mob intensely and constantly with the study of 
nature and the tine \rts, which from his earnest 
yean had possessed the strongest attractions for 
turn He died in March 1833, iA his eighty-fourth 
year 

To give a detailed account of the hterary and 
scientific productions of G 'b pen. is altogether 
impossible within the hunts of^tho present work, 
much less can we attempt any detailed criticism of 
these works Th^best source of reference to the 
mere English reader is the biography of the poet, 
liy G H Lewes, along with which may bo taken 
G’s interesting conversations with Jicktrmann, 
translated by Cxenford. On the general character 
and literary position of O liowevtr, a few words 
aie necessary It is as a poet no doubt, that 
this remarkable man is generally known and mog 
maed in this country, but it is not as a poet 
1 only that a just in car tire can be tiken of bis 
inti llei tual tali lire or of lus European significance 
it is as pott, thinker, critic, and oiigmal observer 
of nature, all combined m one adnuinblc baimouy, j 
that his raiT excellence consists \Vc do not bud 
in hteiary histoiy am intellect that can fitly be 
jilvied on the same platform with G that pie j 
sintu in each guild and giouful completeness, so 
uiui h bc vi re thought, combined with no imuh 
luigiriant imagination, so much accurate silence 
with so much playful fancy, so much simpleity| 
w itb so nnu h irt, so much in>shqpi end origin I 
ulity ot prudiutn* power, with so much justness! 
and comprchcnstveni'iia of intica! judgment As 1 
v dramitist (* will not com pure fox a imirai lit, 
with tin great misters of that art among outsell is 
His English biogiaphtr ditccts in tin constitution 
ot his tiuinl most justly, ‘a singulir absnicc of 
historic baling and dramatic power’ hot lias 
corieet is tin judgment of the fcime wiitei when hi 
says 1 (its the was atbu bed to chararlfr and putore, 
indiffeitnt to actum and event’ In thin n sput, the 
]Kiet was a true type of lus nation As contianted 
with the French aud English the Gormans rio 
deheicnt in nothing no nrairhably as m Stirling 
pHSion and progriSsiM rmigy the relation of 1 
(r to Sh.ik'-pearc and the English dramatists is ] 
exactly the rami Tseverthelens, Fa ltd m a gri at 
pm m, even a great dramatic poem, for it is full 
of dramatic semes, though they arc not mifbcie ntly i 
movtsl by the living current ot dramatic aetion - 
I aval is essentially a German pi (Cm, auel ye't a | 
poem which all foreigners can ri.ui aud enjoy Jtj 
is the great dram i of that inoral and metaphysical, 
questioning which thoughtful minds must go through 
m all times and pi ices but which has received the 
fullest and most fruitful development m modern 
Germany Of the other pexitical works of G, 
Iphtgmia, Hermann and Jjoiothea, anel Tamm are 
those which most strongly bear the type of the npe 
manhood of the author The form and style of 
• these classical works are characteristically Greek , 
by which we mean they are chiefly remarkable 
for profundity of thought and truth of feeling, 
expressed in the most simple, graceful, and unpre 
tending manner In soul, however, they are cssen 
tially German , and the most deep thinking of the 
Germans are always the brut to claim G an the 
most German of all German poets m spirit, though 
very few great German writers have so carefully 
avoided the most characteristic German defects of 
stvle In the extraordinary value which he attaches 
to"‘the form,’ G authenticates hunself everywhere 
as at once a great modern Greek and a great artist. 

G is a poet who is thoroughly relished only 
by those A»ho understand thoroughly the German 
language, and whose minds are not so typioallv 
English as to exclude a ready sympathy with 


German thoughts and feelings With general 
English readers, for various reasons, Srlnller Will 
always be the favourite poet Nevertheless, there 
has been a considerable amount of hteiary power 
in this country smut in the tianslitiou of G’» 
woiks, specially of lus grout work, the Fautt, of 
this, at least a doren tianalatinns exut, the most 
notable being by AnsUr, Blackte aud Hayward 
Some of the most luautiful of the lyric jxienis 
havo been aptly rendered in a lonjunot volume by 
BioftMor Aytoun aud Theodore Martin 

GOG avi) MAGOG, names several times used 
m the Bible, and the nanus givm to tin famous 
liguu* of giants in triulillnll, London Magog is 
Rjmkon of liy the writer of Ueucsis ns a son of 
•laplut, Ivcknl speiks of Gog prince of Magog, 
Gng and Migog aic spoken oi in tho llevolitum 
Magog is consult red b\ some the fntlier oi the 
Scythians and Tmtars I'he Bernina have also 
lieiii derived bom Magog and tho Goths from Cmg 
and Magog 'Ike t’liucasus is nnpjKised by 1 Uk hart 
to dmve its ns me from Gog (’hasan fortnss 
ot Gog Our Guildhall giants br»ant of iilnuist as 
high an antiquity as the Gog and Magog of the 
Siuptiuos, a« they, oi their living piototvpcs aie 
sod to liivi been found m Hiitam by Briiti, a 
voungei son of Anthenor ot Troy who mvailed 
Album, and tuundid tho city of London at bmt 
i ailed Troy uovant ftKKI \i irs ago Albion, at 
thic pciiml, w in liilinbitid by line of tri lluminus 
emits, tin di si i mUnts of tin Unity thue ml ml 
mis danghteis of tin Empeioi llincbtian, who, 
hiving nnu din d all tluir Inisbmils, Wim sent 
to hi a jn a ship, md woe happy < Hough to rinrh 
Albion, wluri, inhibiting with wukiid demons, 
tlnv gave lmtli to tin giants, whom tho Trojans 
dually ■ oxiquired, leading the last two survivors 
prison*rs to Loudon, whin tiny wire ihainod to 
the gates of a pal tee on the site of Guildhall, and 
them kept is pm tern Win a they died, tbur 
cfligitB wi ro si t up in tin ir plan This is Gavtoil’s 
ai count, but tin 11 h .motlii r, who li r» presi itts one 
of tho giants as Gociu uog and tin othi r us a 
British glint who hilhd him, nnirml Conneus 
Howivu tin fait iniv lu\i bten, the two giants 
hive laeu tin pinli nt London fiom tuno iinme 
on,rial Oi London Hi nipt, they m li omod Henry 
V in 1110 tin, wikoinid Henry VI to Lomlon 
m I4‘!3, ami in 1001 Philip and Muy In 15.08 
tin y Hloml by T i mph Bai, when Lh/.ibeth jiassed 
through tin * ity gab Tin old giuits w«ro burned 
in tin gn it Im, mil tin, in w oniswin eoustnntisl 
in 170S 1 hi y an It let t high, and m rupy suitable 

pedestils m Guildhall 'I hi ant u ut i thgus, width 
were inadi of wukirwnrk anil posli board, worn 
larniil thiough tin stri < ts m tin Lord Mayors 
Shows, and inpiis of tin prim nt giants weri in tlm 
show of 1837 Eonnnrly, other towns in Englaiia 
had thiir giants anil thin an famous and some 
very large ones m sevl*ril lontlnintal citas '1 hi 
Antigonua of Antwerp w 40 fut M^h, and was 
formerly carrnd m tlie most solemn nligious as 
well as rnii protrusions Gay iqt, the*giant of 
Douai, is 22 Lot high There are also giants, and 
families it giants, at Lillo, Malines. Brussils, 4ee, 
each connected with some popular tradition of their 
respeetjvf cities Tho arms of Antwerp, a castle 
with severed hands, are connected with tho ligrnd 
of the giant who lived in the castle, and cut off 
the hands of those who faded to pav his exac¬ 
tions. Though it is now impossible to ascertain 
the facts, there can be little doubt tlfeit ail these 
civic gianp are exaggerated representatives of real 
persons and events. 

GO'GARI, a nver nsing in Nepanl, ajiout lat 
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27° 20' N, and long 85“ 46' E., joins the Coosy, 
an affluent of the Ganges, in lat 25' 24' N, and 
long 87' 16' E, after a course of 235 miles 

GO'GO, a large town and a seaport of British 
India, in the presidency of Bombay, is situated 
on the a cut shore of the Gulf of Cambay, and has 
safe anchorage during the sonth west monsoon, 
with smooth water and a muddy bottom. It is m 
lat 21“ .Iff N , and long 7T Iff E 

GOGOL, Nikoiai, a Russian author of great 
and original genius, was born at the village of 
Wassiijowka, m the government of Poltova, in 
1810 On finishing his studies, he went to St 
Petersburg, and solicited government employment, 
which was refused, on the ground, that ‘ne did 
not know Russian ’ Shortly after, he proved that 
the officials weie in the wrong by publishing a 
collection of non Is and sketches, entitled Vtehna 
na Khulone (Evenings at a Farmhouse) The first 
and most imjKirfcunt of these talcs contains a via id 
picture of Cossack manners, enabling us, according 
to M Suintc Bcuve, to comprehend thi profound 
antipathies that have for ages characterised the 
k lttions of certain brandies of the Slavic family 
to oa< h other Then come the ‘ King of the 
Gnomes,’ the ‘History of a Fool,’ which is imoro 
n satire than a psychological study, aucl ‘ The 
House keeping of Former Times,’ a little mistu- 
piect of kind The success of JSventru/u at a 
FarmJtovw w as ltnmensi, and Russian i ritics < orn 
parul G’s style to that of Washington Irving It 
was followtd by Mnr/atod , a Biipplemmtniy volume, 
of the same ehaia<t«r, contumng stones full of 
poetry, and exciting .istonishment not less by the 
v igonr and grasp of mind displayed in the dilinea 
tion of diameter, thon by the extraordinaiy skill 
with wludi the plots are fonned and unravelled 
G now tinned lus attention to tbo dramatic art, 
and produced the Itevmnr , a comedy of brilliant 
genius, whoso appoarvnie on the stage excited qiutc 
a furor The purpose of this pittc was to expose 
the looted abuses of the internal administration of 
Russian affairs The Emperor Nicholas was the 
first to applaud its morality, and shewed lus appro 
bation by appointing the author professor of history 
in the university of St Petersburg While holding 
this office, ho published, in 1842, PokhoMnaya 
Vliuhaqova ill Mtrtmu/a Jhwfti (Adventures of 
Chicliagov, or Dend Souls), of which a bad transin 
tion appeared in English in 18W, under the title of 
llomcbjr in Puma) The aim of this novel u'os 
to extinguish serfdom by ridicule Exhausted by 
his labours, G sought permission to travel, and 
visited Italy, where he took up his residence. 
Then, however, his opinions appear to have under 
pone a change From being an ardent Russian 
wvberal and reformir, he became an apologist of 
despotism, an apostasy which he lived to regret 
After the commotions of 1848, he returned to 
Russia, and (bed at Moscow in 1851 

OOHILWA R, or GOHELWAD, a native prin- 
cipolity* tributary at onae to the Guieowar of 
Guzerat and to the British government, lies on the 
eastern coast of the peninsula of Kattywar, stretch 
mg m N lat. from 26“ 56' to 22“ 3', and in E. 
long from 71" 14' to 72“ Iff, and containing 3500 
square miles, and 247,980 inhabitants. The chiefs 
revenue is about 740,000 rupees a year, out of 
which he pays two tributes, about 80,000 rupees to 
the government of Bombay, and about 40,000 to 
the Gmoowar 

GOIL, Loch, a small but highly picturesque loch 
in Argylesiure, Scotland, is a broach of 'hoch Long 
(q v), and is six miles m length, and about one 
tmlo in‘breadth. Its shares me for the most part 
8H 
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wild and rugged, but the general character af^he 
scenery is modified by exteofcve natural woofls of 
hazel, which stretch along the shore The moun 
tains m the neighbourhood rue to the height of 
about 2500 feet. It may be visited by steamers 
from Glasgow, 

GO'ITO, a small town m Lombardy, about 15 
miles north-west fnm Mantua, occupies a beautiful 
though somewhat marshy position on the Mincio 
This town, owing to its vicinity to the stronghold 
of Mantua, has been the held of various military 
operations In 1630, it was earned by assault by 
tin imperialists, who entered Mantua on tbo same 
night, and took it by surprise j during the war of 
the Spanish Succession in 1701, it was alternately 
captured by the allies and the imperialists, and in 
1706 the Flench took it, but were ox lulled, after a 
liriif tenure, by the Austrians In 1814, a severe^ 
engagement took plane at G between the Austrian 
and Italian troops, and during the war ot mdepend 
cnee in 1848, it became the theatre of two lurther 
bnttks between the same powers, to which it owes 
its modern celebrity Population inconsiderable 

GOI'TRF, an enlargement of the Thyroid Gland 
(q v ), occupying the front of the neck, aud some 
times of such a sue as to project down wauls oier 
the breast, and even to admit of being thrown over 
the shoulder Goitre is for the most iiart an endfihnc 
or local diseue, l>ei found in the mountainous 
regions of thimine, A ules, and Himalaya, espi ually, 
it is said, where lime prevails largely as a gif logical 
formation The proofs of goitre bring connected 
with a calcareous impregnation of the drinking 
water are lather stiong, but jicihaps not qiute 
sufficient, especially as regards this country, though 
the chief scat of goitre in England, Derbyshire, s 
subject to this alleged cause Goitre is met with 
ondemually, to a slight extent, in various parts of 
Siotlaud, but on a very small s< ale indeed as com 
pared with Switzerland, in which it is a very 1 m 
portant deformity, especially when connected with 
Cretinism (q v) Goitre is of two kiuds the one 
due to increased development of the vessels of the 
gland, the other to the growth of Cysts (q v) in 
its substance To those might perhaps be added a 
third, u huh is found m connection with fnnctioual 
disease of the heart, but vvhieh is perhaps only a 
variety of the vascular goitre. The usual treatment 
of goitre is by the administration of very rninuto 
doses of Iodine v) for a long time together The 
use of this remedy is due to Comdet of Geneva, 
who recognised it as the principal source of the 
virtues of burned sponge, long of high repute in the 
treatment of goitre. 

GOLCO’NDA, a fortress of the Nizam, situated < 
sev un miles to the north-west of lus capital, Hyder 
aliad, stands in lat. 17° 2ff N, and m long 78° 25' 

E In its Immediate neighbourhood are tno ruins 
of an ancient city, once the metropolis of the king¬ 
dom of Golconda. The place itself is still strong, 
but its strength is seriously unpaired through its 
being overtopped, within breachmg-range, by the yet 
solid mausolea of its former sovereigns, which form 
a vast group at a distance of 690 yards. These 
tombs are dome-orowned structures of gray granite, 
each having its own mosque, and occupying the 
centre of its own elevated terrace. G is prover¬ 
bially famous for its diamonds, but, in truth, they 
are merely out and polished here, being generally 
found at rarteall, near the southern frontier of the 
Nizam’s dominions. 

GOLD (symbol An, ataman weight 99*6) has 
been known and regagled as the most precious of 
the metals from the earliest ages of the world, and 
has been universally employed as a medium d 
e 
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m ge. Although the quantity of G ■which is 
found, when compared with that of many other 
metals, is small, yet there are few jiarts of the globe 
in which it does not occur more or leas abundantly 
In the native state, it occurs crystallised, tho 
primary form I wing the oubo, or in piates, ramifica¬ 
tions, or nodules—popularly known as nugget *— 
which sometimes are of ves^ considerable size 
It* is almost always alloyed with silver, and some¬ 
times with tellurium, bismuth, lead, <tc. It some¬ 
times occurs in small quantity in metallic sulphides, 
as in Httlena, iron and copiier pyrites 
The extraction of G from the substances with 
whieb it is associated is effected more by meehan 
ical than by chemical means Seo below 
The following are its most important jiroperties 
in its compact state, it possesses a charactenstic 
yellow i olour and high metnllu lustre, is nearly as 
soft as lead, and is the most malleable of all metals 
It can be beaten into leaves of a thinness not 
exceeding snim-m or, according to some authors. 
Turn’s nr of an uuh through which light posses with 
a gieen tint, ono gram may thus be distributed 
ovtr Mi square im hoi, of surf u c , ami the ductility of 
the metal is so great, that tin same quantity ijmy 
be drawn out into 500 fret of wire In its tenacity, 
it is interior to iron, platinum, coppei, lucl sihu , 
bi#t a wm whose diameter is 0 7S7 (01 rith<r 
more than ono third) of a lmc (which is one tw tilth 
hf nu inch), will supjmrt a wught of about 150 lbs 
It fipsex at aliout 2010", according to Danu ll's 
jivroinctcr, and when in fusion, is of a bluish 
gireu colom It is si nicely at all volatile m tho 
out of tho furnace, hut hj a powcifnl ilcitnc dm 
charge, hv tie concentration of the sun’s rays by a 
jiowirfu) biunmg glass, or by the oxy hydrogen yet 
it is disyiorsed in purple Mtponrs. G has very little* 
affinity ioi oxygen, it undergoes no change on 
exjiosure to tin atmosphere, and is unaffected by 
hydrochloric, sulphuric, or mtno aud, or, m shell, 
by any simple acid cxcejit mlcme aud , nor do the 
alkalies affect it It is, howpyer, dissolved by any 
mixture which liberates chlorine, itB usual solvent 
lieing aqua regia, which is generally prcjnrid by 
mixing 1 part of nttne aud with 4 parts of hydro 
chloric acid Hydrochloric aud to winch binoxnle 
of manganese h is Iiocn added, i< ts equally well, 
the <1 m these cases bung concerted into a 
chloride This metal is one of the most jwrfpct 
condm tors lKith of heat and of < l^ctro ity When 
precipitated m n tint I v coninnnuttd state, it is of a 
brown colour, but whin suspend<d in water, anro 
viewed by transmitted, light, it appears purplt 
The specific gravity of this metal is l<ss than 
that of platinum and indium, ranging from 192 
to 19 4, according as it is fused or hammered. 

The alloys of G, or its combinations with othei 
metals, arc very numerous, those with eripper and 
mercury being the most important Copper and 
G combine In all proportions without materially 
affecting the colour of the latter, except that it '» 
somewhat redder The density of the compound 
is leas than that of G, bnt the hardness is greater, 
and it is more fusible It is this alloy which is 
employed in rrar gold coinage, 11 parts of G being 
combined with 1 of copper, without which the com 
would not be sufficiently hard to stand the wear 
to which it u exposed. Bence British standard 
G contains 8-33 per cent, of copper la Prance, 
and in the United States, standard G contains iff 
per cent, of the latter metal Jewellers alloy their 
G with other metals, partly on economical grounds, 
and parti? for the purpose of evolving special tints. 
Thus, ref G m obtained £y combining 78 ports 
of fine G. With 28 of comer; green G, by cnmmsM f. 
78 parts of fine G. with 25 of silver; dead-leaf 


G, by combining 70 parts of fine G. with 80 
of silver, water green G, by combining 80 parts 
of hue G with 40 of silver; blue G , by combining 
75 parts of fine G with 25 of iron 

Mercury and G minimi e very readily, and yield 
a w bite alloy, termed an amalgam, which is used 
in gilding In consequence of the readiness with 
which these metals unite exen at ordinary tempera 
turos, mercury is used for the extraction of gold. 

As a general rule, the ductility of G is much 
impaired by alloy mg other metals with it, while 
its hardness and nonormisness aie increased 

Two oxides of G arc known —a protoxide, AuO, 
and a tcroxido, AuO, Neither of these oxides can lie 
formed by the dmxit uuinn of tho dements, and 
both of them arc reduced by hoot The protoxide 
is a dark green nr bluish violet now del It forms 
no definite salts ft is obtained by the deoomposi 
turn of pmtochlonde of O with a solution of imtnah. 

'I he tcroxido is a blown jKiwder, which is reduced, 
not only by heat and light, but by many other 
reducing nginls It coniliiues more readily with 
luises than with acids, and hence has Wen termed 
alii k and W i obtain it by mixing a solution of 
tcrchlondo of U with magnesia or cuibonatu of 
soda, and boiliug 

Two chlorides of fl arc known, corresjionding to 
the oxides, vi/, a protoclilondc, AuCl, and a tcr- 
< blonde, AiiGI, Of these, the latti r is tho most 
unjiortAiit it is obtained by dissolving G m aqua 
icgia, and evaporating the solution to dryness, at a 
ti mjieraturn not exceeding 300*, when wo obtain 
this cmnnoiirnl. as a diliquescent yellowish brown 
oi reddish mass which is soluble m water, alcohol, 
anil ithor, with which it forms orange coloured 
solutions 

Tht chlorides of many of the organic liases 
form trysts! Usable double salts with the ten blonde 
of G , arid these compounds arc often employed 
to dt tu mum the combining power of tho organu 
alkali 

Metallic G in tho form of a brawn powder is 
thrown down from tht solution of the ten blonde by 
most reducing agents This reducing power of pro- 
tosulpbntc of iron is employed in the preparation 
of ilicmn illy puic gold 

A hisnli’ndo of G is obtained in the form of a 
Id e k poivil.r by pissing a currint of sulphuretted 
hydrogen through a told solution of ten blonde of 
gold, ‘ If finely (hv Kind gold ho In ated with sulphur 
in contact with caibonate of potash, a double 
sulphide of gold and potassium is formed , it legists 
a icil hi at, and is very soluble m water, this 
sulphur salt is used foi gilding china, anil pro 
duces the colour known as iturgoK luntrr' —Miller's 
FirmenU oj Chemuitrg, 2d edit voL u p 74 

Fulminating O , a com)smnil known to tho 
alchemists, who (Basil Valentine, ioi example) for/nwl 
solutions of tcrclilondc* of G , occurs as ft green 
tsiwdir, when prepared by immersing tcroxidc of 
(} (or mine ai id) in caustic animrmn# By modify 
mg the mode of prcparntiou, we obtain it of ft 
brownish-yellow colour From Ifiunas’x itoalysis of 
the green powder, »t seems to li® represented by tho 
formula 2NH„AuO„ the brownish-yellow powder 
having a more complicated formula These powders 
detonate when rubbed, struck, or beaten, or when 
an electric sjiark is passed through them, with a 
loud sharp report ana a faint light, and they yield 
nitrogen gas, ammonia, and water None lmfc pro¬ 
fessed chemists should attempt to prepare them, in 
consequence of their dangerous explosive character 
On one occasion, a drachm of fulminating G intro¬ 
duced into a kettle bant it as the stopper was 
being turned round, m consequence of small particles 
of it having adhered about the mouth, tub both the 

sis 

. t* 
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operator's eye* were destroyed by the projected 
fr ipments ot glass 

'I he Fnrjite of Camv-s is an important gold 
; ompound It <1< rives its name from lta haviug 
Inin first described by Andreas Cassius in 1680 
her Caksii -i, I’liRriV o> 

None of the salts of the oxides of O are of 
siifhc mat importance to require notice iu this article 
Kor the di scnption of Motuitr Gold, see Tin 
(J oin wis, xn all probability, one of th< earliest 
ovcri d of the metals The fact of its being 
found very generally distributed over tho surface 
of the < arth, and that, too, in its simple metallic 
st etc, combined with its beautiful colour, and many 
valuable properties, woultl cause it very tarly to 
attract the attention of man Ac< ordmgly, we learn 
tint gold was used by the Hebrews, the Egyptians, 
and otliir ancient nations, for much the same 
purposes as it is at the present day 
1‘rovious to the great C’aliiormqn discovery in 
1847, Kuropi was to a great extout supplied with 
(I from Mexico, Jha/d, New Granada, (lull, and 
Pein in North and South Amenra, a largi ouan 
tit) wxs also obtained from Asiatic Russia and the 
isl uids of tho Indian Archipelago, tin cist and 
w i st const of Africa furnished a less but still con 
side mbit* quautit) All these i ountuos still produce 
G , but their tot d) u Id, including Europe, is only 
about one fourth that of < ’ttldornin ami Australia 
'Hu mo#t famous mints m Europe au those of 
Huriguiv and Transvh am i, which produce annually 
about £.100,000 worth of this metal Riediuont 
md Spmi an almost the only either Europe ui 
nuintiiis whole (1 is worked, but it is found m 
all distiuts where the nvirs flow mu pnmaiy 
ns ks, though rauly m sit Hit lent quantity to npiy 
tin expense of working it 

(I has hi on found in s. veial paitie of the Uutisli 
Islands The most productive distru t )t t discovered! 
was that of \Vn klow, m Inland, where, towards 
tin close ot the 1 ist r> nturv, tin strtam works weie 
prostuiled for some turn with i unhide mbit snecoss 
in Scot land, tin Liadlulls, on tin holders of l)iun 
fmsslinc as well is the Highlandi ot Ptrthshin, 
hivt nt vaiitms times piotliutnf (I , so also have 
t ornw ill mid Devonshire ill Kngland md, nt the 
oust nt time a small quantity ls hung obtained 
iioni Ninth W ales 

lust among tile celebrated gold disrovems of 
reti nt tunes m point ot date though not in import 
uh c, < nine those of 1*1 cstei n Sibe l la win it extensive 
aunhuius tracts were dreemond in the govern 
meats of Tomsk and Ytmseiskm 1842 lli< quautit) 
iibtamed m these eastern regions raise il tbi intiual 
produce of the Russian enipue to three, and nlti 
mateJv to four miliums staling more than triple 
its forrnei yield (’oncermug Russia, it mm he 
■Will to reinaik tliat an examination of the aunftr 
oua deposits of the Dial Mountains led Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in 1844, on compaung their rocks with 
those broiif^it home by Coiuit Strreleeki from 
Australia, to predict the presence of G on the latter 
contmeirf iSubse quent discoveries, as is well known 
have proved the accuracy of this conclusion in a 
veiv remarkable degree 

The rieh gold region of California was discovered 
m September 1847 Mr Marshall, the contractor 
for a saw mill on tho estate ot Captain Suter—a 
Swiss emigrant, settled on the bonks of tho Sacra 
mQiito River-detected particles of G i n the Band 
of the mill race, and on further examination, it was 
found that* valuable deposits existed throughout 
the bed of the stream. Intelligence of tho du 
co\ ei) soon reached the town o£ San^Franeiaeo, 
whost scanty population at once abandoned their 
usual tiavupotions to join m the exciting search for 

\ 


gold The supply was soon found to lie abunc 
o\ir a large area, it occtfrrfd m the tributsn** 
of the Sacramento as 'well astin the bed of the river 
itself, m old water courses, and on the sides of the 
I lulls Emigrant# quickly poured in from all parts 
of tho American continent, and ere long from Britain, 
Germany, and other European countries, till the 
population of San Eraneisco alone rose from under 
200 m 1845 to 40,000 in 1858 At lirst, it was 
thought that the supply of tb. from this region 
would soon fail, but it would appear by later 
rest arches to be far from being easily exhausted, 
as the supply, though now apparently decreasing, 
continued for sev eral years at ujiwards of £13,000,000 
|n r annum See San Fuanmsk o 

In 1851, before the excitement of the Californian 
dinti)very hail time to subside, tin world was 
startled by the announcement of another, or rather 
by a serxts of others, of not less importance, m 
Australia It is a cuiious fact that not only Sn R 
Mutt hison, as stated above, but also the Rev W 
15 Clarke, a native geologist, had point! d out the 
likelihood ot Or being found m the eastern chain of 
tin Australian mountains, several ycais Won the 
value of the gold fields near Bathurst wasdiscovcn d 
by Mr Hargraves in April 1851 This discovuy 
was no sooner made, how evei, than st viral other 
places m Bathurst and tho adjoining countus vv^iri 
found to contain rich il 'OSits so that, beloic many 
months had passed, 6< > persons weie employed at 

these dw/ginqs In Ai _ust of the same jcai furthei 
discovems of G were made it 15 illarat, m % ictoria, 
which excelled in ri lilies* those of tlu* Svdtiey 
distru t and these, in turn, weie soon surpassed by 
fresh discoveries in the Mount Ah xanekr range 
During the climax of the excitement created bye 
the Victoria gold lie Ids, the number of diggirs lose 
to upwards of 20,000, withdrawing for a tune the 
gloat mass of the population fiom Melboxuni and 
Uc ilong 

The modes of woikmg adopted at the first start 
of tlu diggings were ntcessailly rude anil vvastetul, 
the fortunes of tho gold seekers, too, win of comsu 
vei*) vaiiabh undii such a svsUm, mm\ of tin m 
having made Luge profits—as much in a few 
instances, ns a thousand pounds and upwards in a 
single week but many more met with nothing but 
disappomtmi nt A more systematic plan of mining, 
liowevci, has now been introduced, by which the 
auriferous deports are more completely worked out, 
and the labour of the miners rendered less pri 
carious Notwithstanding this, the annual produce 
ol tin Australian colonies hns now (1802) fallen to 
about £8,000,000, only two-thirds of what they pro¬ 
duced a few years ago In the International Exlu 
lotion of 1862 there was a gilded pyramid 10 feet 
square at the base and 45 feet high, representing 
the mass of gold exported from Victoria between 
the 1st Oi tober 1851 and the 1st October 1861 Its 
weight in solid gold would have been 26,162,432' 
ounces troy, which, taken roundly at £4 per 
ounce, gives its value as £104,649,728. The pro 
eluce ot California since the discovery of lta gold 
held* in 1847, up to the present time, may be 
estimated at ahout 37,500,000 ounces, and its value 
at £150,000,000 

Since the two great gold regions of California and 
Australia became known, three new ones of const 
durable promise have been discovered—one of them 
in British Columbia, tits value of which was proved 
m 1858, although previously it was to some extent 
known to the Hudson’s Bay Company, another 
is being successfully developed in Nova Scotia, 
and a third w Hie province of Otagtt m New 
Zealand, the recent accounts from which are very 
encouraging. It would appear that there is a 



GOLD BEATER’S SKIN—GOLD -BEATING 


great similarity betv^cn the general rook systems 
and auriferous deposits of this region and those of 
Australia. Before passing from the subject of recent 
gold fields, it is worth noting that, a few years 
ago, Dr Livingstone the African traveller discovered 
G near Tete on the Zambesi —a district wluoh 
may be found to be nuh in ^he precious metal, 
w ben more delilierately suiveyed. Its position is 
remarkable as occqj-nng in the centre of a coal field. 

The annual produce of G w tho whole world 
at tho present tune is some* hero lietwecu 30 
and 40 millions sterling. Wherever G is found* 
its origin, can generally be traced to quarts veins 
in the primary or volcanic rooks, such ns granite, 
gneiss, porphyry, clay slate, or greenstone. As 
these locks beenmo decomposed bv the action of 
tho weather, portion* of the auriferous veins are 
rimed down by streams and floods, and so find 
tht ix way into the deposits of sand, clay, and 
shingle in river beds, autl in the gullies and fiats 
of hills Many auriferous drifts are of great thick 
in ns, lormcd by long continued wasting of tho 
links of neighbouring hills, and therefore resjuiro 
milling to a lonsidc ruble depth U foi the biorI 
pirt is found m small grains, or stales, tailed gold- 
dust some of it, howi ver, in pictcs, or wiggrtu of 
i msnlcrablo sue The largest yet met with was 
found at Ballarat in 1 !so8, called ‘The Welcome,’ 
it wi igli< d 2106 o/ , and its value was id> 17C, 10* 1<W 
V L'ood dial of the Mixiran and European G is 
olilunM fimn vuulcinus pyrites, that is, tin 
sulphur, t of iron, copper, or arsmit, with the 
l» diist unnoted through it 

Vi nil all tin metals except G art found, for 
t; i most pirt, at 1< wt, is ores thtmually mmlimed 
with oxygen, sulphur, oi other subatanus, and 
they therofoit reipure to lie sopirabd by chemical 
pioiessis Gold ores, if we may use tho tirm, gene 
i illy only require to be mechanically tri ated by 
tin processes of enfthnig, stamping, grinding, ami 
wishing Tho amalgamation piouss, however, is 
resorti d to when the G tie curs in a stau of line 
division 

Th< irushing mill (onsuts of two large east-iron 
i v hndcis or rolltra revolving in upjioRitt directions, 
which hieak th< nn> into small nice on as it passes 
through be tween them To reduce it further, a 
stumping mill i* used with mm shod piles of wood, 
oi sometimes with stampers entirely of iron, wrought 
In an axli with pretexting cams mtci the fashion 
ot flint null* and b< etlmg machines To pulverise 
it still further, any form ot grinding mill is used, but 
the grinding surfaces should be of iron or i f some 
bard rock like granite The jmunded oie is finally 
silted and washed by machines, which vary m I 
shape and mode of working, but they all lowest 
essentially of sieve's, to separate* the larger from the 
?uiviler particles, and an inclined table or frame, 
across which a stream of water flows The gold 
particles, on account of thur greater specific gravity, 
remain at the head of the board, and the quarts and 
other impurities arc earned forward and separated 
by tho current 

By the above treatment, the greater part of the 
<{ m extracted, but there still remain minute 
particles invisible to tine naked eye mixed with the 
tiun'/tu , unleed, some auriferous soils contain Ml 
their G in a state of extreme division. To recover 
this, the ore is partially concentrated by w as hi n g , 
and then an amalgam is made, that is, it is mixed 
■with mercury, which has the power of seising og 
and dissolving the gold particles, however minute. 
The mercutff is afterwards distilled off m a cast-iron \ 
retort, leaving the G nearly jjhre. 

To give some idea of the quantity of G used in 
the arts, of whiph very little can he recovered, fit 
tos * 


may be stated that in the United Kingdom some 
30,000 ounces m tho ahajxi of leaf gold, 10,000 
ounces in tho electroplate and other processes of 
gilding metals, and idxiut the same quantity Ul 
gilding and making colours in the pottery districts, 
aie annually consumed. 

The quantity of G ponred into England during 
recent years has liecn immense See Gkkai Bunam 
What naa become of it all is often mattet of sur 
prise Much has been sent to the mint, and mui h 
sent to foreign countries for their cold i outage In 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Italy, ail 
large sums ore now paid Ul G , instead of silver 
as formerly That the continued influx of G is 
gradually heightening prices in the United King¬ 
dom is sufficiently obvious The out rent prtce of 
j standard gold is about Li, 17*. fid 

GOLD-BEATER’S SKIN, a deli,ate membrane 
prepared from the largo intestine of the ox, and 
used as a dn suing for slight wounds, as the fabric 
for court plaster, Ac , but chu fly by gold boaters 
See (louiMSTiMi The outer oi peritoneal 
inembram w uwd for this purpose The inti stine 
is first subjected to n partial putnfiw turn, hy 
which tht adhesion of the nuinhmnes is suflu u ntly 
(bminisheil to enable them to lie separated, the 
separati d membrane is then furtlu r 1 1, tried from tho 
ndltering museulai fibres, dried, Ivwitt n, and pleased 
between pa]* t, Inside* being treat* d with alum, 
isinglass, and wluti of egg, the obiw t of vilinh is 
to obtain the piuo rentuiuous niimbmne free from 
gri.wo aud mipiintni, witliout allowing the putio 
furtive pro, ess,» to weaken it A ptvket ot WO 
pieces <if skin, <a, h lour niches square, is viortli lH 
’) hey may be 1« at< u continuously lor sevual months 
with a dwjvi poiinrl lidimnir without mat, rml 
injury Tin intestine s of 501) oxen are lequircd to ' 
1 furnish the ‘tOO lewis tbit form ono pat kit, or j 
mould, as it is t<*< him ally < allocl The in.inufiw ture 
is all extremely oflmsivi on, Ohlomu has In i n 
intioduoed both ,ts a disinfe. fant and to assist in 
tho separation of tin itn mInane 

GOLD HEATING, the pirnes« by which gold lit 
extended to thin h n<* used fol gilding 'I he gold 
ustd tor this purlins, is usually alloyi d with siket 
oi copper wiorctmg to the colour nquind Mow I 
(,oi l.) For dap gold, an alloy containing about 
J part of toppir to 20 of jmie gold is used As 
goidle if is not sold by wnghL, Imt by siqs rll. Ull 
nuasure, and as inircising the quantity of alloy 
diminishes tin malhability, then is but little tc mp 
tatmu to use tin Ins, r mi tills an an adult, ration 

The gold is first cast into oblong ingots about 
iths of au inch vide, and wi ighmg two minies Tho 
ingot is flattened out into a ltbbon id alsmt ninth 
of au mill in thickm ss by passing it lictwerif* 
jxdisb, d stoil roll, rs This is anneal, il or Hi.fti ucd 
by heat, mil then cut into poets of one inch square, 
150 of these aro pla,ed lietweui lcavgj of villum, 
each piece of gold m tin centre of a squaro vellum 
leaf, another pimped above, and’so on till th* pile of 
180 is formed This pi I' is inclosed in a double 
parchment case, and In aten witli a 10 jiomid ham 
mir The elasticity of the packet considerably 
hghtens the labour of beating, by causing tho 
hammer to rebound w ith each blow, 

The beating is continued until the inch pieces 
are spread out to four inch nqnan ir, they are then 
taken out, and cut into tour pieces, and squares 
thus produced are now placed betw> i n gpld-beaUtr'a 
dun instead of villum, made into piles, and 
enclosed im pan^inont case, and beaten as before, 
but with a lighter hammer Another quartering 
and beating produces 2401) leaves, having an^irea of 
about 190 times that of the nbbon, or » tlpoknoss 


GOLD COAST—GOLD OP PLEASURE. 


of obeiut TTnjth of an inch An ounce of gold is and has frequently been qurtod as an example of 
tli un extended to a surface of about 100 square feet I the divisibility of matter, as one inch of the highly 
A still greaten ilcgra. of thinness may be obtained, ' gilded ware contains but tho eighty-nulhonth part 
but not profitably After the last beating, the j of an ounce of gold, or -j-for of an mch, which is 
lc avis are taken up with wood p noun, plac'od on a j a visible quantity exhibiting the colour and lustre 
i ushiun, blown out flat, and their ragged edges cut ■ n t gold, contains Imt ;'o 57 «o oTTiT of an ounce, or 
away, by wluoh they art reduced to squares of 3J 1 one ounce of gold^-covers more than 100 miles of 
mrhes Twenty five of these are placed between j -wire, 'nils flattened gilded wire is then wound over 
thu leaves of a paper book, previously rubbed with 1 the silk, so as to enclose it completely, and produce 
led chalk, to prevent adhesion of the gold, and are an apparently golden thread 

sold in this form. Other means of directly gilding the thread have j 

Attempts have been made to apply machinery to henm tried, and for some purposes are successful, | 
gold beating, but though very ingeiuous, their appli- but none have yet been discovered which give the j 
nation is veiy limited , most of the goldleaf is still thread the same degree of lustre us the above, which 
beaten by hand was first practised in a ruder manner by the Hindus, i 

GOLD COAST See (rtlfTKA Mr Hock’s method of fibre gilding is to pass j 

GOLD EYE ( Ifyodon ), a genus of mvlacopterous the B dh through a mucilaginous solution, and then 
fishes, inhibiting the Lakes and rivers of North receive it on a brass cyhudei, over which it i? | 
Aiufrii'o, the tyi» of a family, ffyodontida, of which closely rolled. Gol llcaf is then laid upon this e ml 
other moiribois are found m tropical America and ot gummed silk, and thus one side is coated 1 he 
in Beiruto 'lhev aie small fishes, much compressed other side is gilded by railing it from the 1 first on . 
like hen mgs lee.I on insects like trouts, and like to a second cylinder m the opposite direction, thus i 
them we often taken by angle in with artificial the plain side falls outermost and is thin coated 
flies They have the mouth abundantly anneel w ’th goldleaf as Iwuore This is lather cheaper 
with teeth, having teeth far back on the palate as than the fibre plated silk, and more tkvible, but not 
well us outlie tongue and jaws so brilliant 

GOLDFISH, or GOLDEN CARP ( Copn*u* GOLD MINES In England, the newt* Ins 

aurutun), i hah of tlu- same genus with the carp, prinrn facte the right cold mines, but where tin 
n native of China, but now domoHticatul aud gold ih found m oth* the clown is tutitlm 

naturalis'd in many parts of tbo world It is only to take this gold < tia fixed pnc« lu Gotland, 
said to lnm. bivu originally confined to a hike* by an .mount act ol 159*2, tuc owner 01 the ground 
mu the mount am Tnien king, iti the province < demand a feu thereof from tho ciown, on 
at The kiang m China, but this statement is payingrfine tenth of the produce 
<»t questionable aecuracy It h,ue been long com GOLD OF PLEASURE {('awtUua) a genus of 1 
mem ill many of the tush waters of Chum, and plants of the nntuial outer Grut ifrue, liav ujg un e re«e t j 
was lntioeluced into I'ugDnd ibout the end ot uilyv, small bright yellow flowers, and inflated jie u ! 
the 17th or beginning of the ISth century On H ha[ied or wedge shapes! pouches The 1 specie's are ] 
nee omit of the hnlli iriey of its colours and the f ow The common Gold of Pleasure (C »atwa), I 
ease with vvhuli it is kept m glass globe's m ptheir (f' r (Jmndine, Genn Dotltr) is An annual plant 1 i .1 
vi sm b, in apartments, it snnti Ik < nine, and has ( H >t high, with tcnmnal r loemes ami jitur shape el 
eon tinned to lie, a geneial f ivoiuite Its nrelniaiy pouches the leav cs smooth, bright grefn, entire 
lengtli i, five ot si\ inches, hut it 1ms lies n known or olightly toothed, the nudelk stem leaves arrow 
to uutli i foot When young it is of t blackish ghajieid and embracing tho stun. Notwithstanding ' 
colour, but uequires its eliaiaetelists golden red as ^ high seinnding English name, the plant is e>t j 
it ad\antes to maturity, some individuals {Hilia humble anil homely appearance. It glows in fields | 
Jiifi) be'i omutg rathe r of a sih’iiv hue Monstroai (llu | waste places in Europe and the uorth ot Asia, 1 
tu s ot various kinds ire lie quint, jiartu ulnrly in m not regarded as a true native 1 ot Butuiu, 
the tins aud eyes The G is now plentiful in somi although often found in fields, p.irtie'nlarlv of flax, 
of tht streams of Southern Kill ope, tiom which it is ,ts seed being ifery commonly mingled with flaxsted 
impmted into Britain, but it dsnbueds m ponds imported from thu continent, lu many parts of 
In Britain pvrticulnily tu those into which hut water Germany, Belgium, and the south of Famine, it is 
is poured freim Bteam engines, which sometimes extensively cultivated for the sake of the abundant | 
swarm witli its fry In confinement, it may be fed oil u mtained in its seeds The seeds and tho od 
with weiirns, insects, crumbs of bread, yolks of eggs cake made from them are also used for feeding ^ 
din'd ami powdered. Ac Fre qneut e hanging of the cattle, although inferior to linseed, and to the oil | 
•avatcr is advantage'ous, not only be cause ot its lie ing cake obtained from linseed The oil, although sweat i 
more fresh anil I'ctte i neirateel, bat be'cause of tho an( j j )Ur e at first is very apt to become rancid, and , 
animalcules thus supplied for loud is h>sg valued than that or rapesoed or ceils*, th. 1 * 

GOLDIltkCE, a fabric formed by weaving seeds of Gold of Pleasure are often mixed with rape- 1 
silken threads that have been previously gilded seed for the production of od. The value of the , 
Tho peculiarity ot this manufacture coiiarets m the plant in agnculture depends much on its adap | 
gilding of tho silk in such a manner that it shall tation to poor sandy soils, although it prefers those ■ 
retain snflicie'ut flexibility lor weaving A deep of a better quality, and on the briefness of its 
yellow or orange coloured Silk is useal for the pur period of vegetation, adapting it for beiug sown after * j 
pose Tho usual method of domg this, is by what another crop has failed, or for bong ploughed down j 
is called ‘ fibre plating ’ A rod of silver is gilded by as a green manure. The seed is town either broad 
i simply pressing ami burnishing leav es of gold upon cast or in drills. The crop is cut or pulled when 
it This gilded silver is then drawn into very fine the pouches began to turn yellow, but the readiness 
I w ire, so fine that one ounce of metal can lie extended with which seed is scattered ui the field, rendering 
j to the length of more than a mile. It is then flat the plant a weed for future yearn, u an objection to 
toned Ivetwueu polished steel rollers, and further its cultivation, It is not much cultivated m any 
! extended so that a mile aud a q»iartfi#m!igbs only part of Britain. The stems are toughkfibrous, and. 
one ounce , fur the last drawing, the wire is passed durable, and are use#for thatching and for making 
through ruby dies The him of gold upon this brooms; their fibre tS even separated like that of flax, 
flatbed wire is much thinner than beaten goldleaf, and made into very coarse doth qpd packing-paper 
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Tbefeeeds are used ioi emollient poultices, which 
allay pom, particularly in cutaneous diseases 

GO'LDAtT, formerly » small toVn of Switzerland, 
m the canton of Schwytz, ■was situated in a valley 
between Mount Roosberg on the north and Mount 
Rigi on the south, live muas north west of the town 
of Schwytr, and i« memorably for its destruction 
by one of the most stupendous and fatal landslips 
on record The npper portion ot the slope of the 
Rossberg, consisting of a layer of stone resting on 
light sou, had been loosened by continuous nuns, 
won oh percolated under the rock, and m a measure 
washed the soil from beueath it On the 2d Sep¬ 
tember 1806, toward the evening, the outer layer of 
rock lucame completely detached, and rushed down 
the mountain in a south western direction into the 
\.illey In a few minutes not only G but the 
Au'ighbounng villages of Buaingeu and Rothun were 
m < r whelm fed in destruction, a part of the Laku of 
Jeuwurz was filled up, and by the sudden over 
flowing of the water the laud to the west of 
Scow on was devastated Two churches 111 dwell 
mg houses, 220 outhouses containing many cattle. 
m<l 400 men were buried in one moment Only 
i few' of the unhappy inhabitants who, at the 
moment of the landslip, \vcre at some distance 
from the scene, wore Baved A numi rous company 
ot ti cullers, who wire on the point of commencing 
th< vuout of Mount Iiim, wirt mertaken on tho 
budgi of G by tin Landslip, and pens Ik d The 

vdhy'is now a wild rocky waste but grass and 
moss .ue gradually irteping out and vtiding its 
more ruggisl features On a lieight m this vnlh y 
through which tin highway kads from* Arth to 
Sdiwyt/, a ehapol has ltcun ereitfd ('uinjian* 
s U nwl »<i»<■ Umyeijtnd (‘G and its Neigh 
hourhood,’ Lui erne, 1828) 

GOLDBERG, a manufacturing town of Prussia 
{of great antiquity), m the province of Silesia, is 
situated ou an eminence on the banks of tin 
Katzbach, 10 miles south-west of Lieguitz. It 
owes its origin and name to the gold minis, which 
were Workid here from tlifc earlnst times At 
the lommcnicmeut of tho 12th < , they are said 
t<> hail yuldid 110 pound* of pure gold wiiklj 
After tin gr< it victory won liy tin Mongol hordis 
ruai Liegmt/ m 1241 m wluih (>00 of the miners 
of G perished, the town was taken by tin con 
querors It also suflered greatly doping the Thirty 
years’ War, ind in 1813 was the sum of two 
engagements, the Inst between the French and 1 
Russians, and thi seeoud botwien the French uid 
Prussians G is surrounded by double walls plena d 
by four gates, and is now celt brain! for its manu 

* factures of broadcloth, hosiery, and glints, and for 
its fruit Pop 7040 

GOLDEN AGE In the mythologies of most 

* aieoples aucl religions, there exists a tradition of a 
better time, when the earth was tho common pro¬ 
perty of man, and produced spontaneously all thing* 
necessary for au enjoyable existence The land 
llowed with milk and honey, beasts of prey lived 
peaceably with other animals, and man had not yet 
by selfishness, pride, and other vices and passions, 
fallen from a state of innocence: At the foundation 
of this legend lies the deeply-rooted opinion, that 
the world has degenerated with the progress of 
civilisation, and that mankind, while leading a 
simple, patriarchal life, were happier than at pre¬ 
sent. The Greeks and Romans paced this golden 
ago under the rule of Saturn, and many of their 
poets—as, ior example, Hesiod, in his Work* and 
Day*, Aratus, Ovid, and, above all, Virgil, m the 
first book of the Georgia — have turned this poetic 
matirud to admirable account, and defined the 


I gradual decadence of the world, as the silver, the 
brass, and the iron ages, holding out at the same 
time the consolatory hojie that the pristine state 
of things will one day lt'turo 

GOLDEN BEETLE, tho name popularly given 
to monv of a genu* ol coleopterous insects, ('hrym- 
mi'ia, and of a tube or family, ChryMimeh tur or 
(Jhrinomelida, belonging to the totramcruus section 
of the order The body is generally short and 
convex, the antenna) aro simple and wide apart at 
the base some of the species aro destitute ot wings. 
Many are distinguished by great splendour of colour 
None arc of large size. The huest spoons an* 
tropical, but souk arc lmmd in Britain Some of 
them, iu the larva state, commit ravages on tho 
produce ot the field and garden 

GOLDEN BULL(L»t Bulla Aurra, Ger Gollme 
Bull), was so called from tills gold uise m wluth 
the si al attached to it was t uolostsL The mijiwi ml 
win t known m Gi mini) history midi i this title, 
was issued by tho Lmjtcroi Charles IV , mainly lor 
tho puipose ot settling tho lsw of imperial cle< toms 
Up to tuts time much uncertainty had pi evaded a* 
to the rights of the electoral body, ilium* having 
frequently boon lusdo by sovi r il un mlK>rs oi tho lay 
doctoral fauuliis, and division* baving rt|hat*dly 
.mseti from this uncertainty, thi ctlect ot «u<Ii 
divisions being to throw thi densum tor I li< most 
pirt into the hands of the pope lu ord< r to obviate 
thi so lucoim nioiices, tin golden bull define* that 
mil nn ml* r only of each oloctoral house shall liavo 
a iotc—nc thi reprosi ntativo of that house in 
right of priniogmitun. and in case of but lining a 
minor tin ildost of Ins undos paternal On the 
gnat question as to tho dependence of tho imperial 
otliu on the jhi|s , mid as to tho right of thi pope 
to i vannne anil approve tho imperial elution, tho 
goldm bull is silent, although it de< Inns tho 
i uipuor competent to oxoicisi junsiliotioii m Gu 
many from tlie mouiiut of elution. It nmst* the 
viuiriati togi thir with the govi ninieut of tin ompuo 
dming tin liiteiiiguuoi iu the J 1 left'll l'llifini, mil 
tin Elutor of haxony , but it i* iinuukitble that 
tin* only applies to Ui many On the vu.ui.df of 
Italy, wliua was iburned by the jhijkis, nothing is 
paid Tho iolden bull also (ontuii* some pioviMions 
nstraining tin so tailed luunlmlil (lit*iftlly, ‘list 
law’), or right of jimato redns* It wi* solemnjy 
enacted in two suu essivi duts at Nllrnl* ig and 
Met/, iu the ycai l.Ub, and migiuil (opus ot it 
sure funusliid to inch ot the elirtor*, and to 
the city of Frauklurt The doctoral "institution, 
as settled by this bull, was maintained almost 
unaltered till the < \tm< turn of the iinjure 

In Hungarian btstoty thore is a <(institutional 
ednt call*d by the sam< nam< It was issued by^ 
Aaidrew II in the early part of tho 1 1th r< ntifry 
Without entering into details, it will lx enough lo 
say that the Golden Bull of Andrew II dunged 
the government of Hungary from aiJ* absolutism 
to an aristocratic monarchy, and that it lontuuird 
till rec<nt tunes the charter of the lilxAties of 
Hungary, or perhaps of tho jinvilegi* of tho 
noble cla-v Sec (schrnidt’s Gmhichte (In DruUrlmn, 
ill. 638 

GOLDEN-CRESTED WREN (AVy/uAw aurocu 
ptllwi), a very beautiful bird of the family SylvmUe, 
the smallest of British birds. It* entire length is 
scarcely three inches and a half Notwithstanding 
its English name, it is not really a wren, but this 
name continues in popular uso rather thitoi Regulu* 
and Kingtt^which nave been proposed instead. The 
golden-crested wi%u » greenish yellow on the Upper 
ports, the cheeks and throat grayish-white, the 
crown feathers elongated, and forming f Wight 
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yellow < j(t't lit its habits, tin intermediate between 
tin warblirs and the tits It particularly affects 
In woods It is not miionimon m Britain, from the 
most Houthirn to the most noitliern parts, but 
rnuiy mini also from mor< northern eountrus to 
spend tin wmtir, and it m on retold that, in Octo- 
lm 1822 thousinds wert dnvcn on the coast of 
Northumhi ilaml and Durham by a severe gale from 
the north i vst Tin* n* st of this bird is suspended 
from tin uutoimost twigs of a brim h of fir, some of 
tloiii bung interwoven with it - Another species 
Ui H/iiint/nUu*), with nnm \iiidlv rtd crest, is 
Mount uni h touiui in Brit un, and species are found 
in Asm and North Amoriia. 

GOLDEN EYE Sir Gai ran 

GOLDEN EYE ELY (llrmriohau j>nb, or 
('hnim)ni pula), a inliiopttroiiM lnuct, innimou in 
Biitun, palii groin, with long threadlike antenna*, 
long gau/i lilu wines, ind briJliint golden eyis 
Its ilight is fu Idi 'I In h noth, fiom the tip of the 
anti nine to tin ftp ot tin* wings, ir almost m mi h 
and a hall, but thi mm 1 1 without wings and 
antinna ih not dim t* tint third of this Itngth, The 
femali alttchts Ini eggs, m groups of 12 or lb, 


— // 


Croldon tyo FJv (CJtnnopn pnbt) 

(< opicd from Moilon n I*now iopirdui of Attrtcu(tut c) 
n t fiHOon h th«* *nmo migrntinl, r, liirvu, rl, tin nm* 
nmknitiwl, mul frrtd timn uriluilmt pubitanoe* <, |>uftvt 
tiuuLt on i brunch to whirl* i»j» uu attached 

by long liAirliko stilks, to haves or twigs They 
bait bet n mistiktn foi fungi Die In vie aie 
ft muons looking litth cn iturtH, lough with loug 
hairs, to wlinh pnrtulis of In hen or link hrioine 
attache d tliey are i died op/us hong, and art* vi ry 
useful b\ flit destnnUon ol aplnilts, on which tiny 
tied Tlu> pupa is tuulonrd m a white silken 
cocoon, fiom wInch the fly is liheritcd by i litl 
*■ GOLDEN FLEECE iti Omk tradition the 
fleett of tin run Chiysomillus, tho nicovtrv of 
whuhwas tin object ot tin Atgotiautic expedition 
Sen Al Bob^UTS Tin Golden hit tee Into gneii 
its lianu to a i elr britod ordtr of kmghthootl iu 
Austru^ and Spun lmiuded by 1‘luhp III, Duke 
of Burgundy and the Nethi i lands, at Bruges, on 
the 10th Jauuniv 112*1, on the ouasion of his 
nimrngc with Isabella, daughter of King John I 
of l’ortugd This oriler was instituted for the 
piotiction ol the thvvrih and the fit ecu was prob 
ably assumed lor its emblem, as much from being 
the rrtntiual ot tho staple m.uiufatturn of the Low 
Oountriia, is fiom its tonnertiou with heroic 
limes The founder made himself Grand Master 
ot the oraer, a dignity appointed to descend to 
Ins snciossois, and the number of knights, at first 
lmuted to 21 was subsequently^increased After 
the death of Charles V , the Burgundo Spanish line 
of the "louse ot Austria remained iu jiossesgion of the 


( order , hut at the close of th* Spanish war of#rac 
I cession, the emperor, Charles VI, laid claim to it in 
urtne ot his jmsaessian of the Netherlands, and 
I taking with him the archives of the order, cele¬ 
brated its inauguration with great magnificence at 
1 Vienna m 17E'I Philip V l>f Spain contested the 
claim of Charles and the dispute, several times 
ri newoil, was at luA tacitly adjusted by the intro 
i duetton of the ordtr in both counties The insignia 
j art a goldui fltcci hanging from a gold and blue 
enamt fled flintstone emitting flames, and borne la 
ltw turn by a ray of Jirt Ou the enamelled obveiao 
is inscribed Pritmm Uitoium non I tit- 'Jhc decora 
tion was origin illy suspended from a chain of alter 
i into firestones and rays, for which (hailes V 
allowed a red ribbon to be substituted, and the 
i li.un is now worn only by Die Grand Mnstei 1 lie 
Sp misli decoration ditiers slightly fiom the Anstn in % 
'I lie toHtumi consists of a long lobt ot deep ltd 
it hit, lititil with white taffetas, and a long m mtlo 
of purple velvet lmi d with whitt satin and iu lily 
trimmed with tmhroidiiy containing firtstone*. tml 
steels f nutting flames md sjiaiks Ou tin linn, 
which is of whitt fcutui, is tmbrojdtrid in gold, It 
■ Vail t input Them is also a cap ot pm pit nlvit 
unbmidiicd m gold, with a hood and tho shots 
and stockings an ltd In Au-tmi, tin tnipiroi 
may now mate any numbir of knights of *tlu 
Golden Fleet t from th aid nobility, if 1’ioUsUnts, 
the poju’s itinsent it < quirt* l In ,S|iain print it, 
grantlits, and pusmuges of ptculiai mi rt iu 
alone eligible* 

GOLDEN LEGEND (Lit Amro LuiemUA, a 
celt In attif mile i turn ol h igiology, whn h tm 1 time 
eujoy i il almost nnr xampb d point! it ity, li n mg p i“si d 
tlnoiigh more than a hundred editions, anil tionsla 
toons into almost all the Emopean langn yges It is 
the woik of James d< Voruguu, also yvutti n‘Y lagmi ’ 
and ‘ Varapmt,’ who was born about "thi ini USD ! 
illt entered the Domimiaii oidtt, uid w is ilutotl, 
i it a eiuupaiatiyely i uly age, proymeul of the ordu 
in Lombardy in 1207 Towards tin mil of tli.it 
icntury, lu w is ilooted Archbishop of Genoa, and 
by his ability, his moilerition, ami his exinipluy 
life, hi playi d a most mltucntoai p irt m ilu public 
affairs ot Ins turn, living called more th iu onie into 
the councils ot tin popts themsche-, in all urs ol 
difiieidty The Legeuda consists of 177 set toons, 
eath of whuh is dtvoted to a particular saint or 
fcstiwil, selected aecoiding to tho ordei of the 
laleutlar In its evicution, the yvork, as may will 
lie supposed irom Its agi is f ir trom critical, but it 
is that* mug of study as a literary monument of the 
period, and as illustrating the religious habits mil 
mi yvs of the Christians of that time It pn suits 
a \ery chftireut phase of the medieval mind from i 
that wlmh is evhibitcd in the anltc and m v ert ly 
philosophical lucubrations of tho schools , but both 
must In read together, in order to make up tho* 
intellectual ideal of the time* 

GOLDEN NUMBER for any year is the number 
of that year m the Metomc Gycle (‘1 v )> aQ d as this 
ryt le embraces l*) years, the golden numbers range 
i from l to 19 Tho cycle of Meton came into general 
use booh after its discovery', and the number of 
j each year in the Metomc cycle was ordered to he , 
engraved in letters of gold on pillars of marblt, I 
| hence the origin of tho name Since the mlro 
I duotion of the Gregorian calendar, the point from 
which tho golden numbers are reckoned ultc., 
as in that year the new moon full on the 1st ol 
January, and as by Metou’e law the new moon falls 
on the same day (lsfeof January > evety 19th year 
from that,tune, we obtain the following rule for 
finding the golden number for any particular yeiu, 
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‘ deW 1 to the numbei years, mid dmde hi/ 19, the with the finest downy matcnul that can lie procured. 
quotient give* the tlumber of cycles and the remainder The eggs are four or live iu numbei, bluish white, 
ffiv&i the golden numbei tor that 'i/ear, and i/ there with aie w spots and lines of pale purple and brown. 
be no remaindei, (hen 19 u the golden numbin', and The G is much employed by bird iati hers as a call 
that year ts the tael ot the cude 1 The golden number bird It c tu bo trained to the performance of many 
is used for dett running the Epaet (q v), and the little tricks, that which, newt of all the trainers 
time for holding Easter (q x ) % seem to prefer Mug the raising of watet fot itself 

GOLDGK-UCffi ( SoMago), a genus of plants 2? from a will, in a bucket the w/o of a thimble — 
of the natural wr Composite, suborder Corym American G (f w (' tristn) is xeiy similar 
hiftne, closily allied to Aster, but distingiudied *° “»*' Europuau apm.ua, heue veiy similar habits 
by the single rowed pappus and tapering—not com-1 * ,M * a,i{ l displays the sarno interesting Ine 
pressed- fruit Tlie species are natives chiefly of “ness and aflei tiouatencss in domestication The 
tompuate climates, and awi moat numerous in North iust Jfl u **° the same ologant strut ture It is a 
America. A few aic European , only one is British, u,mmon hud ui moat lurts of Ninth Anicnca. 
the Common G (.S’ Firganrea), a peirenmal plant of GOLDONI, Caw o, the most c. 1. brated or.tor 
sery variable size, as there is a small alpine variety of tomedy among the Italians was bom at \ omoe 
^sometimes caUed A Cambnca) only a few inches m 1707 , and received his first education at Rome 
high whilst the common variety, found in woods His fathir originally intended linn toi iui a<tor, 
iiul thickets m most parts of Butam, n> fiom one and fitUd up a privati theitrc for lus diversion 
to four bet high It has erect pamclcd crowded at home, but the boy showed no aptitude for lus 
racemes of small yellow flowers It is an ornamental triomo pel form mom, and 111 consequence he w m 
plant, anil is sometimes seen 111 gardens It had at suit to Pavia to -.truly foi tin church (i, how 
one turn a great reputation as a vulnerarv, wh.me cur, was still loss fitted for bung an ecilesmstn 
tin name Midago it is said, from Lot solid,iu-, to , than an actor, ami was finally expelled from college 
umto Jhc haves of this ami a fragrant North j for writing scunilous satires In 17.11, iftoi Ins 
Aim man sjk'chs, S odorn, have bun used as a 1 father’s deith, he w is tictiud as advocate, but 
Milwtitute lor tea Ihiyaro mildly astnngcnt ami j luidiug the ligal piofesautn by no 111 c nm luerativc, 

ho relinquished its piocliu, ami set alioiil compos 
GOLDEN ROisE a rose formed of wrought I nig comic almanac s, wine li became highly popnhi 
gold, and blcsHoc) with much solemnity by the j Several ot his lumoi comedies were represented 
pope in person on Mul lent Sundij, wbii.li is about this time, and attriu toil nine h public favour 

called from tin first woid of the festival, ‘ La tau | by their novelty as will as then nil mint In 

s umlv> Hit pnycrof blessing contains 1 mystic 1 17.% he ispoiisi'il the daughtir ot a notary ot 
allrisie.il to out land as ‘the dower of the field ' Genoa, am] subsequently went to Bologna, where, 

and the lily ot the \ illeys ’ The rose is anointed having obtained tin mtioilm turn to Bume Loli- 

with balsam, fumigated with ininise, sprinkled \ kowit/ lie was intrusted with the composition 
with musk and is thin left upon tlie altar until 1 of an udi 111 houeuii of Maria '1 here so, and with 
tlu. conclusiou ot the mass Eonmrly, m tie , tin orginitiation of the theatrical enteutainments 
sob inn p.ip.0 procession e>f the eliy, tlie pope J of tin Austiian irmj Wi next he 11 of him 
ennoil it 111 his hand Tt is usually presented to at Horenec, working assielnously it comedies, 
some Catholic pnuec, whom tlu po}K desires csjk | wlmh wen, however, lmt in earnest of Ins best 
nally to honour, with an iippiopn.it. form of wools rinses On hue return 0. Venue h. nude very 
llie ongm of the ceremony is uncertain, but the | luciativt arrange dm nts with the. manage 1 of the) 
most probable opinion as to its date is lint of 1 tlu itri of St Luke, amJ aftei a viotto Rome'passeel 
Mirtlne and Dn ( ange, who fix it in tin pontiti | into Frame, uid w is appondeel Italian master to 
<ate of Innount IV Stc Wetscr s Kuchni I< mou, . tlu rov.il ci.ilelren, which situation allowul bun to 
vol ix J9" 1 elivole 1 him <ll trmqudly to I111 litenuy oeiupa 

GOLDEN RULE, a pres.ss 1,1 authmetu, v ,two* In Van* h. piodu.e.l on, of Ins most admit.id I 
celled hom the moversihtv of its tppl .cation So. ,<h«s written1 ni 1 >'mb ami entitled L> 
I’KorofcnoN ' I tfuuim w n/trinaril (iiu Jiui<\nJ(iit (JniinMi r) it 

/ trt n 7 7 aey 7 r ’tAntwl universal Ufl»iir,itiotJ, awl 'Jkw fia 

GOLDFINCH (PnngiUa raM, <>r Oir, helm ^ Pl , 1((( , wtl< , ntluM11 ftom t)l( of y ,j Ul „ 

ehyarn), a pretty little- bird of the family tnngiJ <)n tk briiklI) . m(t „ f tk , (, ] int his 

lull, a favourite cigtlurd on aeeount of its W>ft' U>1 a„ ,1 (I mu iry 1PM) shortly he for, 

* am pleasing song its mtolligem e its livelm. ss, j j tR rwtor , lt)0B 1)y (l ure, of tin e bnv, id,011 'I ho 
arul tlu* attachment which it fonnn for those who j j-., () f ^ wap dlowtd t<> Ihh widow, 

feed and caress it Ihe genus Cardvctis is distin | f.kewis, received the mrum dm fie.m the turn of* 

. gmsheel liy a thick conical hill without anybulgmg, 1 ltfl (Pggltl( , lfc ](lt | n,, ,i„ „ )jf unequal 

attenuated and xcry sharp at the tip There are n|<n j. qq„, l ar ^ ( 1 part are imimtablo rejinsenta 
two groups, and one British spencsof ecuU~a giom., t)ons of th( , „f duly hie, „ml,F botli th-ir 

with gay plumage and more prolongc-d bill of which | klit aJ „| min)t j,. x rt wm ]H) 

♦he G is the British u nresentatm and another B teaeli ly all G s ,omjsa.lt,tin Jelxim, 

with darker plumage ami shorter bdl, re preeemtod t ftud , l, va.tie».i of he.nourabb h hum ids and 
by the Aljerijennc (q i|, or hiskm Ihe 0 is dw , (j ^ t ,„ ji r , Uati(m ot t j K ,„ (V admg 
•vlsnit five inches m entire length . black, blood-red, , foJhw „ f tht (Uv 
yellow, and white are beautifully mingled m its 

plumage The colours of the female 1 are duller than GOLDSCHMIDT, Madvmi (low J.iKt,), a 
those of the male It is widely diflused throughout celcbiateel Swedish eifiger, w.uedimn at Sto< khohte, 
Europe, and is found in some parts of Asia. It is Octolicr 6, 1821 SBi was of Ifumlde parentage, 
a common birel in Britain, more abundant in England and her musical gifts we re first untie id by an 
than in Scotland, bnt somewhat local It is to lie actress, by whow influence she wis admitted, at tho 
setn m small flocks on onen mounds, feeding on the am of nine, into the I‘ouscriatory of ritoekholm. 


parts of the reason frequenter gardens and orchard*. She sang More tne Court with sue c css, and at the 
Its nest is made in a tree, bush, or hedgu, is remark age of 10 appoared uy tbo rAh of Agatha—m Dn 
able for its extreme iteataoat and is always lined 1 Freurhitb Four years later, she went to Fan*, to 

. ( + 
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receive lessons from Garcia. Her voice vm now 
thought wanting m volonn, and when she appeared 
at tin. (hand Optra two years later, her failure was 
ho mortifying, that she is said to have resolved never 
again to mug in France Returning to Stockholm, 
, hIii was heard with enthusiasm in Robert te Diable, 

; and it the instance of Meyer hi cr was engaged at 
' Iii ilin in 1845 After singing two years in Ihruwia, 
aho v lsitcd Vit nna, and other Gt rman ntiea, and 
made hi r debut in London m 1847, with a very 
m.irkid success llu return to Stockholm was 
grifttd with an ovation, and the tickets to the 
opera in which she appeared were sold at auction 
She ri turned to London m 1849, and won an immense 
trnunple The royal family and court were present 
at marly every represi ntation, and th( receipts wire 
often over £2000 The London season was followed 
by a concert tour in the provinces, with u similar 
s in i ess, anil her great popularity was increased bv 
th* distribution of a large part of her receipts in 
(haritn h In 1870 she mails an engagement with 
Mr 1’ T Bamuin of New York, for a concert tour 
in America, extending through tho United States, 
British pionnces, Mexuu, and the West Indie i 
'I he ri«ipls of this w< U mauagi d tour w ere 010,000 
dolltus, of which M.idemoisclh land received 302,000 
ilollars While in Amoni a, she was married to M 
Otto Gold si linudt, the pianist who accompanied her, 
born at Hamburg 1828 They returned to Europe 
in 1852, and resided at Dresden aftci she had 
visited Stoi kholm, and expeudi d £40,000 m endow 
mg schools in her native country Smcc this period 
Mol ime G has Hung only at concerts m Eng 
land and on the i ontinent, and on rare occasions 
Jfer von e is a contralto of moderate range, but much 
power and i vpri’ssiou Her kind manners and 
abundant chanties have contributed greatly to her 
popularity and success 

GO'LDBINNY, or GOLDFINNY, n name given 
to certain small species of Ctenilabi us, a genus of 
fishes of tho Wrasse family ( Lahntltr ) They are 
Hire on tho British coasts, hut are more plentiful 
on those of tho north of Europe They frequent 
rockj coasts, and are sometimes taken by anglers 
from tin recks They receive their name from tbeir 
prevalent \ell«w loloni Like the wrasses, they 
lini e a v i ry elongated dorsal hn 

GOLDSMITH, Ouvna, was horn m the village 
of Fallas, m the county of Longford, Ireland, 
10th November 1728 His father, the Rev Charles 
Goldsmith, a i lergvman of the Established Church, 
held the living ot Kilkenny West At tho age 
ot six, G was phueil under the care of tile 
v lliage schoolmaster, w heu an attack of small pox 
^inteirnptcd his studies On hi* recovery, ho 
attended school at various places. Ou the 11th 
dune 1745, he entered Tuuity College, Dublin, as a 
suar, the expense of lug edui atiou being defrayed 
hv his rroPie, the Rev Thomas Contarme. At 
tho university— where Bnrke was his contem 
porarv-*-G gave no evidence of the possession 
of talent, and becoming involved m some irre¬ 
gularity, quitted his studies in disgust He 
lingered in Dublin till his funds were exhausted, 
then w mderod on to Cork, where, he being in great 
distress, a handful of jieas was given him oy a girl 
i at a wake, the flavour of wl^cli remained for ever 
[ Bvveet in lus memory By his brother Henry, lie 
| was brought back to ooilege, where, on the 27th 
[ February '1749, he received the degree of B A 
Hie nude was now anxiona that his nephew should 
enter tho church, but when h» apjS&red before 
the hwhop, he was rejected His kind-hearted 
reUtvrt then gave him £50, and sent him to Dublin to 
stud^kw , but G ,\bemg attractedfto a gaming-table, 
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risked his entire capital, add of course loaf it. 
Another sum was then raised, and he proceeded to 
Edinburgh to study medicine, where he remained IS 
months, But did not take a degree. He then pto- 
i reded to the continent, hovered about Leyden tor 
some time, haunting the gaming-tables with but 
indifferent success ,/vnd in February 1765, he left 
that city to travel on foot through Europe, scantily 
provided as to puree and wardrow, but rich in his 
kindly nature wud bis wonder-working flute 

After taking his degree of BM. at Padua or 
Louvain, G returned to England in February 1756, 
when, by the assistance of Dr Sleigh, a fellow 
student, he set up as a physician amoug the 
pool He did not succeed m his profession, and 
lie is represented as having become usher in the 
academy ot Dr Milner at Peckhain. During this 
period he supported himself by contributions to the* 
Monthly Reinew He became candidate 101 a medical 
appointment at Coromandel, but was rejected by 
the College of Surgeons The clothes m which he 
appealed for examination had been jiroourcd on 
tne security of Mr Griffiths, editor of the Monthly 
Revrno, and as G, urged by sharp distress had 
pawned them, his publisher threatened hun with 
the terrors of a jail He had now rtaihid tho 
lowest depths of misery, but tlu dawn w ,is about 
to bleak e 

His first publicatio* f note was an Inquiry into 
the Prejsmt Mote of P Lie Learnmej in Aniope, anil I 
was published m April 1759 In January 1760, Mr , 
Ntwuery (ommenced the Public Ledger, to which 
G contributed the celebrated Chinese Letter*, attu 
wards republished under tho title of The Citizen of 
the World He also wrote a Life of lieau Nash, 
and a Histmy of England, in a senes of letter* 

On the 31st May 1761 he was introduced by Dr 
Ptiey to Dr Johnson, who, m his turn, introduced 
his new friend to the Literary Club In December 
1764, The Traveller appeared, and at once placed 
him m the front iauk of English authors. Two 
vears after this he published tne Vicar of Wake 
Jo Id, vi Inch has now charmed four generations. In 
l apid succession he produced his other works Tho 
comedy of the Good Matured Man, in 1767, the 
Roman Hintory, in 1768, and The Deserted, Village 
—the sw 11 test of all his poems—in 1770 In 1773, i 
his comedy of She Sloops to Conquer was produced 
at Covent Garden with great applause His othi r 
works are— Orsha,n /Aston/, 1774,, Retaliation, a 
poem, 1777, and History of Animated Matuie, which 
he dul not live to complete Although now m receipt 
ot largo sums for his works, G had not escaped 
from pecuniary embarrassment. He was extrav i 
gant, loved hue living and rich clothes, his chanties 
were only bounded by his puree, and he haunted 
the gaming-table quite as frequentlv, and with os j 
constant ill success, as of old. In March 1774, he L 
came up to London, ill in body and harassed nr j 
mind, and took to bod on the 25th With charac 
teristic wilfutness and imprudence, he, contrary to 
the advice of his medical advisers, persisted in the ' 
use of James’s Powders. He became rapidly worse, 1 
and Dr Turton said ‘ Your pulse is in greater dis i 
order 1 than it should be from tie degree of fever 1 
you have. Is your mind at easel’ ‘No, it is not,’ j 
was the poet’s reply, and the last words he uttered. 

He died on the 4th Apnl, £2000 m debt, and more 
sincerely lamented than any literary man of his 
tune Old and infirm people sobbed on the stairs 
of his apartments, Johnson and Burke grieved, and 
Reynolds, when he heard the news, hud down 
lus pencil, and left his studio. He wni buried m 
Temple Church, aud% monument was erected to j 
hun in Westminster Abbey, hearing an epitaph by 
Dr Johnson. ' j. 
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GOLDSMITHS’ NOTES-GOLF 
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was the most ftatural genius of his time. He 
did not possess Johnson’s mass of intellect, nor 

r ite's passion and general force, but he -wrote 
finest poem, the most exquisite novel, and—with 
the exception perhaps of the School for Scandal — 
the most delightful comedy of the period. Blun¬ 
dering, impulsive, vain, and*extravagant, clumsy 
in manner aud undignified m presence, lie was 
laughed at ant^ ridiculed by bis contemporaries, 
but with mn in hand, and m the*solitude of his 
chamber, he was a mutch fur any of them, and 
took the finest and kindliest revenges Than 
his style—m which, after all, lay hia strength— 
nothing could bo more natural, simple, and grace¬ 
ful It is full of the most exquisite expressions, and 
thi must cunning turns Whatever he said, he said 
in the must gtaceful way When he wrote nonsense, 
hi wrote it so exquisitely that it is bettei often 
th in other people’s sense. Johnson, who, although 
hi laughed at, y«t loved and understood him, criti¬ 
cised him ulnnrobly in the remark ‘He is now 
writing a Natural History, and will mako it as 
agncable ns a Persian talft’ The best life of Gold¬ 
smith is that by Forster, entitled The L%fc and 
'l mu a <>/ Oliver Goldsmith (Loud 1854) 

GOLDSMITHS’ NOTES, the earliest fmm of 
banknotes, so called Ik cause goldsmiths wen the 
first bankers See BanK-voIRS 

GOLF, oi GOFF, a pastime almost peculiar to 
Scofl-uul dcrivis its name from the club {Ger 
Kolhi Dub h, Ko\f) with which it is played It is 
uni i rtam whin it was mtrodiu cd into He otland hut 
it ipjienrs to have been practised by all classes to 
a (on nidi ruble extent in tin reign of king .lames f 
’(.‘hirlcs 1 was much attached to the game, and 
on his visit to Scotland in 1641, was engaged m 
it on Loth Links when intimation was given him 
of the lcbillion in Ireland, whereupon hi thiew 
down his club, and returned in great agitation to 
Holjroodliouse The Duke of York, afterwards 
Jani< a II, also dohghted m the *game, and m 
our own day, the 1’nnco of Wales occasionally 
practises it 

Until late years, golf was entirely confined to 
Scotland, where it still maintains its letehrity us a 
national recreatiou, but latterly it has been estab¬ 
lished south of the Tweed as well as m many of 
tin British colonics It^s played on what an 
lalbd in Scotland Mi (fit downs), tliat is, tracts 
of sandy soil oovi rod with short grass, which ocenr 
fioqnently along the east coast of Scotland. Sf 
Andrews and Leveit in Fife, Prestwick m Ayrshire, 
Musselburgh m Mid Lothian, North Berwick and 
Gulhne in East Lothian, Carnoustie and Montrose 
in Forfarshire, and Aberdeen, arc examples of 
I admirably suited links, as the ground is diversified 
j by knolls, sand pits, and other hazards (aa they 
• are tcimul in goltiug phraseology), the avoiding of 
i which is on*- of the most important points of the 
j game 

I \ senes of small round holes, about four inches 
1 ill diamiter, and several inches m depth, are cut 
, in the turf, at distances of from one to four or 
] five hundred yards trom each other, according to 
I the nature of the ground, so as to form a circuit 
' or found The rival players are either two in 
number, which is the simplest arrangement, or four 
(two against two), m which ease the two partners 
strike the ball on their aide alternately The balls, 
weighing about two ounces, are made of gutta¬ 
percha, and painted white so as to be readily seen. 

An qjr&iary golf-dub constats of two parts spliced 
together—namely, the sbfft and head the abaft 
is usually made of hickory, or lanoe-wood, the 
handle covered with leather, the head (heavily 


weighted with lead behind, and faced with horn) of 
well-seasoned apple tree or thorn. Every player 
has a set of dubs, differing in length and shape to 
suit the distance to bo driven, and the position of 
the ball, for (except m striking oft from a hole, 
whon the ball may be tml- is, placed advan¬ 
tageously on a little heap of sand, called a ter) it la 
<i rule that the ball must be struck m it happens to 
he. Borne positions of the ball require a club w^ith 



Oluh Hoads 

1 , play dub , 3 , puller, 1 , apront 4 , unit Iron , 5 , olssk | 
fi, niblick or track-iron 

an iron head The usual complement of i lulrn m six , 
but those who refine on tin gradation of irnplt meuts 
use as many an ten, which arc technically distin¬ 
guish! d as uivptay Jul>, long spoon, mat spoon, short- 
spoon, baMwi spoon, drn mp putter, jnittrr, mnd-trm, 
deck, and niblicL or track iron- the last three have 
mm heads the others arc of wood. Every iilayor 
is usually provided with un attendant, iailed a 
eaddy, who <arrn » his dubs and ‘ tecs’ hw ball* 

The object of the game is, starting from the first 
hole, to drive the ball uito tho next hole with as 
few strok ui a* poiisibli , and bo on round tin 
course Tin- player (oi pair of playi r») whose ball 
u holed m the t< west stroki s has ganud that hole, 
and tho match is usually diudod by the grmtntt 
number of holes gained in one oi more rounds , 
sometimes it is made to d< pond on the aggreg Jw 
number of stroki s taken to • holt ’ one or more 
rounds 

To play the garni of golf wi 11 ^requires long 
practue, and very fi w attain to great excellent < 
who have not played from tbur youth But any 
one may in a year or two learn to play tolerably, 
so as to take great pit,mure in the game, anil 
for all who have ante i uteri il upon it, it possesses 
no ordinary fasuuation It has this advantage over 
many other outdoor games, that it in muted both 
for old and young. Tho strong and i nergetac find 
scope for their energy in driving long balls (crack- 
players will drive a ball above 200 yards), but 
the more important points of the game—an exact 
eye, a steady and measured stroke for the abort 
d]*tanceso 0 ad skill m avoiding hazards— are called 
forth in all caifes. Along with the muscular eater * 
due required by the actual play, there is a jafcrtvJW 
of walking which particularly suits those vMtkO* 

_ St>. 
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GOLFO DULCE —GOLOSHES 






Tutting 

In tin iicompanymg illustration, the method of 
holding the tilth, wlieu putting the ball into the 
lioh, 11 nhi \ui 

Golf Aisomtioua nn numerous m Scotland, and 
in many untiuos tin nn minis mi ir a unifomi 
when playing Mini proli swonal pliytis make 
their h\eliluHiil by golf, nnl an decays ri ady to 
matiiut lieginners in the trt, m to jilny matches 
w itli .Hindi urs 

'i’lu rultiJ laid down by the -it \inhi ns lloy.ll 
and Am lent Gluon t'luh ns thosi that govern 
m ub all tin other assocul ions mil in ij lu> found 
in < 'hatiibi i , f hilm illation tot the l‘<<>/>/<, No *10 
GOLFt) I>M,GK, m English, Swift oi rush 
dirt/, lies in tin stall of Giutomnla in Central 
Aim in i, tneasiuing -(> null s by II, and lmcmg 
an ayiiagi ib ptb of 0 or S i itlnuns It comniuni 
e iti‘R with the outer sea, lull Known as the Gulf 
of Itonilm i>, by a liallow strut oi ulriaui tailed 
the llio 1 lube 

GO Id.OTH a Tlcbiew woid signifying a‘skull,’ 
and so it is uitnpittid by Luke , lint by the othei 
tleiie 1 c angi hits, ‘tht plat of ,e skull ’ Tile l atm 
ifftm dent is Cnlnnni a bue skull’ This plaie, 
tin semi ol the cuieilixion ot Chtut, was situates! 
without the> gitis ot Ieinsoleui, on the eastern siele 
ot the eity ^though tin eomtnon opinion handed 
down from tin middle igvs tivs it in the north 
west (see (,'uc ii.l) It yv » probably the ordinary 
spot of etmitmn though this is to he mfe'ind 
luthd from tin 1'iet that, in the eyes of the Koraun 
ofiiioil of justuc, Chust was simply a common 
ernntn d, than tiom anv supposed conms'tion between 
tins wonl •skull’ and a ltllet* of execution, G 
men mg its nunt tn all likelihood from its, round 
skull like tonn A ehnrtli waa built oyer the spot 
m the 4tli e by Constantine At hat is note tailed 
the * t 'hmelicit the Holy tiepnlehre ’ to the north tent 
ot !, insaleut, but -within the walls of tlu city, has 
muutestly no t I n m w hateyer to lie considered the 
building erected by I'onstuitmo, mit while recent 
•dn yl jieholars and travellers ginerally hare 
~.meel that the scene of our Saviour’s crucifixion 


and sepulture is not ascertafaiabio, a writer fra. 
Smith's Dictionary of the Bible often strong reasons 
for believing ’that the present mosque of Omar, 
called by the Mohammedans ‘The llome of 
Bock,’ occupies the site of the sacred Golgotha. 

GOLI ATH See Gath 

GOLIATH BKE'PLE {Oolutihut), a genus of 
tropical coleopterous insects, of the section Pentamera, 






--- 


Goliath 1 Joe tie (< lutthm mag nut) 


•and remarkable for the large size ot some of, the 
sliceics, parti, ulm Iv tin African ones They ,ne 
also, ui respect of thou eotouis, splmdid insiits 
Little is know n ot thoir habits 

Cfi'LLNITZ, a small town in the north of Hun 
gary, in the county of Zips, is situ dul on tin lett • 
lunk of a mat of the sunn namc.ufrulur of tin 
Hero ad, 17 nubs southwest of F,|«nes It has 
important iron and coppi i mines, anil m mu! ictureb 
ot wire and eutli ly Top 5200 

GO'LL'VOW, a small manufacturing town of 
Truss in, m the province of J’omerania, is situated j 
on the right hank of tlu Ihna, lo indcs north cast 
of ,Stettin It was formellv a Haiise-to^u, anil 

is mu rounded 1>\ walls, anil elcfendeet by two forts 
The manufactures are woollen cloth, ribbons, paper, 
and tobacco , there am also copper w orks Pop , 

6207 

GOLOMY'NKA IMomephotw> Badaknim), a 
rental kable tub, to rad only' in 1-aku Baikal, the 
only known species of its genus, which belongs to 
the ge>by family It is about a foot long, is destitute 
eif scale's, anil is a try soft, its whole uubstaiui' 
aboundmg m oil, W'hieh is obtained from it by 
pleasure It is nei t r eaten. 

GOLO'SnES (formerly called galoshes), from 
Outer he i word through the French, from Ocdocha, 
the Spanish foi a patten, clog, oi wooden shoo Thu 
French appheel the te*rm at first to shoes partly 
of leather and wood, the soles being wood, and the 
uppers of leather The term w as introduced to this 
country as a cordwamer’s technicality, to signify a 
method of repairing old 1 Mints and shoes by putting 
a narrow strip of leather above the sole so as to 
surround the lower part of the upper leather It 
waa also adopted by the patten anu dog makers to 
distinguish w kat were also called French clogs from 
ordinary dogs and pattens, Clogs were mere solos 
ot wood with strai»* across the instep to keep them 
on, pattens were the same, with iron nngs to raise 
them from the ground, hut the galoshes were 
w ooden soles, usually with a joint at the Hjirt where 
the tread of the foot cage, and with upper leathers 
like very low shoes. 

Now, however, these clogs, pattens, and goloshes 
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h»\> completely pawn] awav exicpt\i some rural 
districts which are almost maeushiHlo to lnoilem j 
inventions the Annncan golosh*» have entirely! 
j^iemxled than These an mnnnfactutcd of vul | 
camtn'd India rwblier or caoutchouc, and are now ! 
made m the most eli gant forms being clastic, they j 
are worn as ov radioes in wet weather, and are an | 
excellent pintection to tlw Ret. At first, India j 
rubber golnshawwm* all imported from the states - 
of Aimn< a, amnn 183b the calue of the imports of, 
this article reached the enormous sum of A7fi,442, 
now, however vast numbers aro made in this 
country, chu fly by the North British Rubber Com | 
jnuy (Limited), whose works an called the Castle 
Mills, m hdinimrgh. In this cast budding, when m ( 
full uoik, 10.300 pairs of goloshes are daily made?, 
and so perfect is tho irranguiunt of the inanufac-1 
tint, winch ts chufly conducttd bv Americans, that 
in a ft w hours largo masses of th* raw matemi 
in converted into overshot s, luiota, sheets, bands, I 
rings, washers, and a great variety of other usofnl ' 
articles The process of making golosh*s consists, 1 
ftrot in juepnnng the raw mat' rial secondly, 
kneeling it up with certain chemical nuttnds, tlio 
i om|«)Mtion ol which h car* fully concealed by tin 
m iiiufaetiin rs, but tbe piumpal constituent, is 
Riilplim , tlurdly, rolling it out into shicts of tlu* ! 
tM<k mss lequiml, and Dstly, lashionmg it into i 
golosbis j 

In tin brst operation tin nibber is hrst placed in 
w mti w iti r violmtly agitated tins softens it, ami 
removis a <onaubmbb quantity ni dirt and othei 
impurities it is then put into i mac him which 
ti us it into v*r\ small pic is h in water, thus duo' 
o moving much impurity Still w irm, and somewhat 1 
• adhisivc m * ons*<|uencc, the small fragnu nts into 
wbu h the rubber h is Is t n torn are spread out into i 
* tlm k shut, vvhuh travels hetwun two rollers' 
dmut vn inch apnit. tin sc pro is tin frogim nts 
together iml tiny adhere slightly m the form of, 
a tlm k blanket, about two futwid*, and lmm f*mi 
to six feet m length Ill* slight adhesion of tin*. 
vi ry iriegularly shaped morsels of rubber lenihis 
this fl itftrned sheet v<ry Jmious, uid in tilts stab it 
is liung in tbe iliymg room, to remove the* moistnr* 
with which it is loaded flics* sheits uri in xt 
[•vesul lietwitn lirgu lylindrnal non roll' rs heated 
with Httam internal!} which (ompicss tin material 
into linn soft shuts r l hi * bemud mate rials an 
now spread equclly over the slu and it is folibd 
up mil kucailt d so as to woik tin vul* musing mat* 
rials aud lulilier well together I Ills km aditi r ' 
piocfss is perfomi*d by pausing it several times 
through tho hot rollus, folding it after each rolling 
into a dough like mass W hen this o|s>mtimi is 
completed.it is (unity rolled out into thin shots 
several varils in length, which arc reded off on cold 1 
rollers at some distant s so aa to allow cooling, and i 
it is then ready for the tipper* of the commonest j 
kind of goloshes, which are online*! , but the liett* r 
sorts are lined With cotton cloth of different colours, ] 
and sometimes w ith other materials, the lining is : 
effected by riassmg the piece of * loth through th* * 
rollers simultaneously with the nibb* r m tho Lust 
process, and a firm adhesion of the two is effected j 
Ly the heat and pressure 

Another machine has rollers so modelled that, 
it produces a sheet thick enough for tbe soles, J 
and on one surface* tho roughening l* made by 
engraved hues crossing each other, to prevent tho ] 
sole from slipping in wet weather An ingenious j 
arrangement of this machine forms alxiut two inches | 
of each wdc of the sheet which passes through it, 
a little thicker than tbe middle portion, and this, 
serves for the raised heels. -After the sheets for tho j 
uppers and Aeeft have been cooled and reeled off, 


they pass through the t uttuig mat limes. In th< ho 
are fitted sharp cutting moulds of diilemit awes 
and 8ha[H-s soim cut out tho inside linings and the 
outside upper** tor fronts and hot 1 steppings whilst 
others w ltli great nn ety t ut tin heeled son a out 

Tluse voiuuis paits aro now taken to tin makers, 
who arc usually females. and tho list whuh is 
now made of cast iron as ou unprovomont on tho 
wuodon ones formerly m use - is rajndly <*»v*icd 
ovrr with the vaitmis parts, beginning with the 
lining and ins.de, tho edges of whuh oin i< merited 
with a composition probably tontaming lupiohed 
Iiidia’Vubber or gutta-peioha , but its real <omposi 
timi ih another secret of tlm maunf.utiiio, and is 
held to lie a very unpoitant out* it pushing an 
mstantanoous ami tirm adhesion Tin until juits 
and tho sole mo httod on with equal fteility, and 
the wmkwomau then mns n win ol tool iviuiul tho 
edges and otlai parts, to produce tlu roprtsontiitum 
of sanm marks In this wvy a pun ot eh*** m is 
product*! in little more than fm minutes Th* y 
aro next tonted with a \nimsli, whuh gms fin m a 
highly polished -cjijx irnnu* , and wlun tin vaimsli 
his h'liduied, which it doisvoiy quit kly, tin v an* 
transferred to the vulcanising ovens m rhumb* rs m 
whuh, for some time, they ait suhimtfid to » |,i s h 
digm* of 1«at, whuh ]u<sliu<*s a ihumiil union 
lietwiou tho <uuutchou* md flu otlm inntinils 
whuh wire limed in with it at tin In ginning ot 
tin opiritions When taki u fnun th< ovin, tiny 
ar* nmoved to the picking room, and an sent 
in box* ** to all parts of tin* kingdom, and to most 
parts of Jan ope, esp* i idly (!< mi my, win u* fluy aio 
vciy ext*nsivily worn Tin North British Rubber 
< ompany pioduud neat ly thrto million purs of 
ovuTshois anil boots m 1S01 

GOLPK, in lleialdri, u Roundel pnipurc It is 
somitimes *albd v Wound M*i Itoi mol. 

<*OMAHIHTH, or < 'OVTRA REMONSTRANTS, 
the name by which llw oppoiunt* ol tin do* trims ol 
\rmitiui8 (q v ), tin found' i ol tin Dutch Ibinmi 
stiants, win* dise'inbd 'J In party nonnl this 
apjs 11 it mu fiom its htdu, 1 1 mi is (lotnar This 
theologian wjm bora it Ihng's JOth lamiutv 13M, 
stildu il at t In utm*rsif"*ol Mi isbmg, lb uli I bi rg, 
Oxford, at J ( imbndgr, m the hint nn idiom *1 of 
whuhhnt' »kl>ivd*gn* of J5 D m 1 3V) JiiJVfl, 
lie was ipriomtid piohxxoi ol divinity at Jayhin 
and siguilisrd hmiM If bv las v i In an nt mtipitby 
to the views ol his (olliugui, Arminias hi the 
disputation botni'ii fin VninuiiiiH mid Cihirusts, 
hr id nt the Uu on in JbOh, his /i d wis veiy am 
spnuous, and at tin synod ol Jfoitia IbIS, la* wuh 
mainly lusti unu util m r *' tiling tin expulsion id tin 
Aimiuians from tin L< fnrnn d I'lnirih He*h"l it 
Gromngin m )M1 An idi*imi ot las vimli* was 
published at \mst*fdim in Itrl i G, though *tWt 
and bigoted in th* list degr**, and more ( idvm 
isti<* thanthlvm himself, w **- a inafi of various and 
extensive) earning j 

GOMBROO'N, t all* <1 al*.o IB mti or Bi vara 
A fin as, a town and mi qiort of IN imi, staffris at the 
mouth ot the P*nsian Gulf, m tin Strait of Ormuz, 
and opposite the island of that mm* ty>nd<*t 
Abbis owid its name and important! to Shah Uib&s, 
who, assisted by the Inglisli, drove the J'orluguuw 
in 1622 from Ormuz, or Iloripiu, then a flourishing 
cnmxniroal town on the island ef the sam* name, 
ruined the stxjiort, and transfer! < d it* common o to 
Gombroon Lor some turn I, prospered abundantly, 
French, Ifutih, and English factories &eri* erected 
h» r*, and. the. ]mpulatiun row to about .10,0 )0 A. x 
dispute atriong Jm> natives, however, resulted m th*-* 
destruction ot, the European factories ami btnuqj, v Vy 
and only tbe remains of these now exist. 'Jfeadc V. 
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almost entirely forsook G , it u now inhabited 
by only about 4000 Arabs under a sheikh, who is 
subji ct to th( sultan of Muscat, m Arabia The 
towu is surrounded by a mud wall, Its streets are 
narrow aud dirty 

GOME'RA, one of the Canary Islands (q v) 

GOMO'RRAH See Sodom ami Gomorrah, 

GOMU TO, ARENG, 01 E.TOO PAXM (Arenga 
xaciJuinfera,, or Haguerus Jiumphu), an important 
palm wm< h grows in Cochin China and m the islands 
of tho Indian Archipelago, parti. ularly m moist and 
shady ravines The stem is 20—30 foet hi gif, the 
loaves 15—25 feet long, pinnated The flowers are 
in bunches ft—10 feet long , the fruit is a yellowish 
brown, three seeded berry, of the size of a small 
apple, and extremely a< rid The stem, when young, 
is entirely coven d with sheaths of fallen leaves, aud 
black horn hairlikc bhns, which issue in great 
abundanto from their margins, but as the tree 
increases in age, tin si drop off, having an elegant 
naked columnar sttm The strongest or the fibres, 
n Humbling jMirenpmo quills m thickness, arc used m 
hwinatni ns styles for writing on the leaves of Other 
palms But tho finer fibres are by far the most 
valunble , they are well known ui eastern commerce 
as Goiuuto or Kjoo fibre, and are much used for 
making stroug eoriLige, particularly for the cables 
and standing rigging of stupa, European os well as 
native Want of pliancy lenders them less tit for 
running ngguig and for many otlur purposes They 
in ed no prop nation but spinning or twisting No j 
rofies of vegetable fibre aie so iinja'nsbable, when 
often wt t, is those made of Goiuuto fibre At tbe 
base of tbe leaves of the Gonmto palin thine is 
n lint woolly mvtonnl, tailed bin a, which is much 
employed in caulking ships and stufhng cushions 
The atom eontams i large quantity, 150 - 200 lbe • 1 drumajm 
of a kind of migo Tin sacehuini sap, obtained 1 “* ■ 
in great abuudauen by mtting tb< spulicos of the 
flowers, is a delu ions fxiver igi, uul bv fermentation 


GOMERA—GONGOBA. I 

GO'NDOlA (Italian), a low narrow boat (a/er- 
aging SO feer by 4) used chiefly on the canals of 


Venice The prow and stern taper to a point, and 
curve out of the water to a height of at least 5 m 



Venetian Gondola. 

In the centre there u a curtained chamber for the 
oei upants the' boat is propelled by moans of oars or 
poles by one, two, or occasionally four men TJio 
rowers stand as they ro , and wear the livery of 
tho family' to which the udoh belongs 
The term gondola is ,d -o applied to passage boats 
having six oi eight oars, used m otlur paits of 
Italy 

GONDWANA, the lirid of the Gouda, is u hnlv 
tract of Hindustan, lying between 19° &Y and 24° 
.{(!', and m K long bitw<ui77 38’ and 87 20 lt« 
occupies a somewhat central junction, sending its 
at ome northward into the Jumna, 
eastward through the Mahanadi into the Bay of 
Bengal, and westward through the Tapti and tho 


,, . , . „ . , Nirbndda into the Arabian Sea—the water sbed in 

yields an intoxicating palm wirn ivo), from which m)m , lllceB attuluUK sn Ucv.atmn of 5(KHf t.« t So 

a spirituous liquor lain d In inn is m ide lso [ ite<l a locality, besides bt mo lit its* If mifavouj 


GONAI'VES a scajwrt of Hayti, with an excel 
lent harbour, stands on i bay of its own name, 
which deeply indents the wist toast of the island 
It is ft5 nules to the north west of J’oi t Htjiubhcam, 
formerly Poit au I'rimt, the capital 

GO'NDAR, .» utv of Abyssinia, capital of tbe 
kingdom of Gomlui or Amh.ii i, is situated m lat 
12“ 3ft' N , aud long 17“ 2V K, on au insulated hill 


at an elevation of 7420 foet nbovi soa level, and __ 4 __ 

is 30 nnles distant from tho northern shoio of j ^ gonfaloniers. 

Lake IK ml veil or 1/ana (see Abvssinia) G is tho 
dime of thk enijitror or Krgiig, whose authority 


is now inertly nominal, and at one tune had from 01 • ™ 

m to 100 churches and about 50,000 mhab.tauts, f‘ d 22 20 J** 8 <> £ ^ aud ‘ / >«•"; 

but siuio the dismemberment of the kingdom, it 1 1,lc ® fo 7“’ * nd j a ¥®7 The hi 

has greatly declined, and its extent or population d «*P The sound of the G is produced by 

cannot now be aceurahly stated. It is poorly and | * * hl,e . *«« b y f* e 

irregularly bSlt. and resembles a wood rather than i^et, which puts ** 1,110 “ l , X ^ a T? 

a city on account of tho number of trees surround t of vibration, and produoes a very loud piercing 
mg the liAiaes. Tho palace of the emperor, a square i B0UWl 


stone strueture flanked with towers, is the most 
important budding There are no shops or bazaars, 
all the articles for sale being exposed on mats in 
the market place G has manufactures of flre- 
annn sw ord-blades, knives scissors, razors, shields, 
pottery, Ac . and a considerable transit trade 
Wwoen Massuah on the Red Sea and the south 
of Abyssinia, in slaves, musk, wax, ivory, coffee, 


liotitv, Vhe mean temperature of G ,&a observed {1627 ^ GJto poetic career dmaea itself ^ into two 
by KuppeU during the seven mouths frq*i October 
pV Apnl mclusive, was 69“ and th# lowest tempera- 
Ve during that tune was 53'09° A great quantity 
*8am fills here. 


able to civilisation, is rendered still mime so by 
tlic «xtreme barbansm of the inhabitants, who are 
i regarded with some appeAranoe of probability as 
the gonmno abongmes of India Certain it is, that 
the countiy lias never really formed a part of any 
of the great empiri s in the cast 
GONFALON* (Ital nnnfaJone), an ensign or 
standard, m virtue of Waring which, the chief 
magistrates in many of the Italian cities were 


GONG, on Indian instrument of percussion, made 
of a mixture of metals (78 to 80 parts of copper, 


GONGORA, Lins Y Akgotb, a Spanish poet, 
was born at Cordova, 11th July 1061, studied law 
at the university of Salamanca, where he composed 
the greater part of his erotic poems, romances, 
and satires. At the age of 45, he took orders, 
and obtained a small prebend w the cathedral of 
Cordova. He was afterwards apjiomted chaplain to 
Philip ITL, and died in his native city 24th May 


periods. In his firm or youthful period,Ae yielded 
himself np entirely tq^the natural tendencies of 
his gemns, and to the spirit of the nation. Hu 
lynca and romances of this period ore m the old 

• 


A- 



00NIATITB8—-GONZAGA. 


•o. and m reawit to their 
wdesque wit, aw among tho 
r -meu» of tho lias# of poems to 
s G, however, wished to outdo 
fro, uu<l to lurmah something 

E heard of, the result of V\hioli 
m was jjui introduction of a 
logy, called the tmttlo culio, or 
fcyl* ’ From this point the second 
Wary caret 1 dates. To popularise 
-he wrote his Pvluemo, Svledadca, and 
JPjframux and T/iwb?, productions of 
urtic and tasteless description, poor in 
’ thought, but rich in Iugh sounding 
1 rases, and overloaded with absurd 
d mythological ailuAions, expressed m 
studied obscurity Tn this way ho 
» rounder of a now school, the Utmgonrtat, 

' 'tan, who even surpassed their master m 
lit}' of then htiraiy tastes. The most 
edition of G’s works is that by (lon/alo 
mt y C(ii debt i Mad 10.13) Some of his 
F-n have lawn translated into German by J 
J.ln (Halle, 1707) 

pVIATl'TKS, a gtnus of fossil lephalopodous 
m a, 1 h longing to the same family as tin* nnuno- 
'1 In gums is charaott need by the strut tun* 
l mjita, winch arc lnbtil, but without latual 
uhtions, is in ammonites, they i imsoquentiy 
it in a motion, a continuous undulating hue 
toiuis with slightly waved sipta approaih 
nii.ii to the nautilus from which, however, 
art at once separated, by thi position of the 
mil delicate siphuuiIn,which n on thi dorsal 

K nal side of the shgll Tig* hues of growth 
external surface have a sigraonl direction 
um.il jiortion in shorter titan the subs, form 
at tlic back as in the nautilus Thi 
thr oni tenanted by the animal, 
Js n whole whorl, and has b<sides a consider 
iatiral expansion The shells are small, 
u us (reding six mi lies in diameter 
s genus is coniined to the I’alasormc strata 
nw of 160 species havt Ik.ch ilesonlied trorn 
F Devonian, Cartioiufi rous, and Tnassic measures 

GONTDIA (C»r </onS, g< neration, and euhn, an 
app mance), smill green ladies which m sonic 
cry ptogamous plants servo the purpose of rtprodm - 
tion, but apparently after a tanner analogous to 
that of bulbils tn phanerogamous plants, rather than 
bv true fructification It w not, however, certain 
that the bodies called gimidia in different i lasses of 
rrvptoganuHis plants are all of exaitly the same 
nature 'Hn gomdia of Lichi ns (q v ) an* found m 
layers m the mtirtor of the tliallua In some of the 
lowest vegetable organisms, as Dumidutcrtr, the 
goniilia are formed by the endochrvmt or contents; 
ot the cell breaking up into granules, sometimes 
invested with cilia, and moving as zoos pities, at 
lirst within the cavity of the cell m wliich they 
are formed, and afterwards without it * 

GONIO’MF.TER, an instrument for measuring 
the angles of crystals. The simplest instrument is 
that invented by Carangeau, which consists of two 
brass rulers turning on a common centre, between 
which the crystal is so placed that its faces coin¬ 
cide with the edges of the rulers, and the angle is 
measured on a graduated arc For large crystal* 
this is sufficiently accurate, bnt as many minerals 
are found crystallised only in small crystals, and os 
small crystals ol any mineral are generally the 
most perfect, an instrument capable of measuring 

S exactly was requiqyl. Jfhe one generally 
| is the reflecting iomometer invented by 
§B&_and unproved by Nanman. Thu is a 


more compile ited instrument, yet easy of applies- ' 
turn, and it will measure vtry small crystal* with 
certainty to within a single nunntc (1') The angle 
is measured bv the reflection of thi rays of light 
from the surface of the different faces of thr crystal. 

GONOURHCE A (jjonw, progeny or send. and 
r/icfl, I flow), a name originally applied almost 
mducilminattily to all discharges from the genital 
passages in both sexes, but especially m the male 
In the courso of usage, the term lias been almost 
entirely restricted to the designation of one parti 
culai kind ot discharge, which, from its eomieetion 
with a contagious yiusnn, wn» originally called, m 
strict nosological language, O virtUcnta This term 
of the disown is usually Caused by the ilirpct (nm 
miuucatiou of sound persons with those already 
affected, anil *K'tordingl> G is one of the numerous 
penalties attending an indiscriminate and impure 
intercourse of the sexes Seo by runw tf is 
a very acute and piunful form of disease, it is 
liable, howe\ei, to have its traces m the more 
chronic form of gleit, which may last for a con¬ 
siderable time, and may give nse to alarm from 
lasing mistaken for otlur disorders A description 
of tlw symptoms and cun* of G would of course 
be out of place in a wink bko tho ptesint but 
w'v may mail ourselves of this onpoitmnty to 
warn the victims ol O, and the nllitd dimidire, 
against consulting any but medical mnn of tho 
highest standing, and of undoubted iliaraitii All 
unworthy class of puntitioners ovists, who live 
chiefly by inveighing ami frightening tin miw’ary, 
and who not imfn qui ntly oxtort vast sinus of 
money by threats of exposure of wlmt is (ommn- 
miatcd to thim in ccmhdiiui Thu advertise 
mints of these men are an offends to duency, and 
should act as beaums to the pufflw, rather than 
as tin y are liitendi d 

UONVILL15 AM' OAIUS COLLEGE, CAM¬ 
BRIDGE,was originally foumhd m 1348 by Edmund 
(Jonvillt, son of Sir isn Indus GromUe, rutor of 
lirrington, m Norfolk, and t mb i will for a in.mt. r 
md throe felli > s In 1163, William Dab man, 
Bishop of Norwich, whom fionvdh had appointed 
hi.? cxi i ufor i hanged tin situation of tin «ollegi to 
its present sit<, and dterid tho naiui to tin * Hull of 
th .Anniinniilion of Blissul Mary thi Virgin’ Iri 
1668, Dr Onus obtained a royal (barter, lotimlmg 
tbo college lor the tlunl turn, and altering the 
nrnit to that which it now lanr* liy tin present 
statutes the loiligp consists ot a master, thirty 
tillows, and thirty six sdiolara Then an* also at 
this colli go nmr studentships m modnim, toundid 
by Christopher Tumrul, each of thi annual value 
of £113 

tifl.VW'OA, a town of Northern Italy, 14 in tigs 
south south east of Mantua, with 14,580 inhabit¬ 
ants, n* tin chief town of "the distni l of Gon/aga, 
of wb eh tin inundation >« 24,841 'i ho town was 
fonui r*y fortified and probe toil by rf-ktrong castlo, 
and p mn* assert that tbo family ot Gonsaga, who 
ruby’ for four cintanes ovn Mantua, ortpinatod uw 
tines locality The tomtoiy surrounding G is a ' 

weB-wati red anil fcrtilt plain. •* 

O0M!A(iA, Hoi nr or, a ppinnly family of 
German ongin, Jrom which sprang a long hlfc of 
sovereign Dukes of Mantua and Mont,ferret Tin* 
swstV of this race over Mantua extended over a 
period exceeding three centuries, and many of its 
mem liens were magnificent promoters am} cultivators 
of arts, science, and literature Wmkflhg oriujhally 
m the st-Jo the vast civic influence whioD^n so 
many instanced we fend exercised by fmHihes am 
weight m tho history of Italy, tho Gonzsns gre^H 
ally monopolised aU the chief posts of Ctiu-^HI 



GQNZAGA- GONZALVO DI CORDOVA. 


; narrow boat (over¬ 
ly on the canals of 
.per to a }mmt, and 
ht of at least S Urn. 


both civil nod military ( and finally, m 1412, were had countenanced the- Frenswt of at least 5 few. 

invested with the title and jurisdiction of hereditary .Succession, the EmperOr Jost 

marquises, and in 1830 with that of dukes or of his state!, placing him tins 

sovereigns of the state After their elevation to empire. He died in mate Set 

dneal dignity, they continued to own the feudal OONZALVO DI COBDOT 

supremacy or the empire, and were the faithful Aguilar), a celebrated Spneadh 

champions of the imperial interests m their policy at Montillo, near Cprdova, »i 

with other states l'be House of G, and that of *ith great distinction first in 1 

tlie Visconti Dukes of Milan, were perpetually at Moors of Granada, and afterwatrr?™^f'rf"jB 

war The most illustrious jiersunagis of this race g,,,,*, campaign At the close of t’,*V 

were Gjovasni Foanciojco (1407 -1444), in whose W1 th Granada, he concluded the ni^ WR tesm 1 

favour Mantua was t rested a marqnisate by thi JP>abdd (Abu Abdallah), king of s"***’ "* 

Emperor Sigismund, m return for his son tee* to tt masterly manner, that the 

the empire - Gian Fuanckhco (1484—1A10), who stowed upon him a pension and 

defeated Charles VIII of France at tht battle IU the conquered territory He w.-MpgRir." 1 

of Forndvo, on the banks of the Taro, 1495, when to the assistance of Ferdinand, bnflK'-. 

G left 1500 troojis on the held, and Ch irles was against the French. In lees than a yefjjpr 
forced to a hasty retreat G also took part m the hf a limited resources, had conquered « 
engagement of Atclla, 14%, which led to tho cupitu part of the kingdom, And obtained tbe k 
latlon of tho i''rem,h forces His son, FufdpiuCK (1 f »pj Oran Capitano.' Ti» conjunction \\ 

II (1519- 1540), in re cognition of tho si n ices ho Fcrcbnand, be simceedeil m completely expo 
rendeicd the imperial foices in thrir contest with French from Italy, and m August 1498 ret» OT t j le | 
Franu, was invested by the Kinpi n>r Chailes V «j«un, having received in return foi his v l;tra or I 
witli the <lu< al dignity ill 15.10, and also obtained «,. r viees an istato in the Abntzzi, with th mj ie 1 
the marquisnto of Montfornt in 15.% Dining „t Duke of San Angel When the partit., ()f , 

« ifc reign of this prune, the imirt of Mantui was tht kingdom of Naple .its determiner! upoif 
ic of tho most magnificent and eay of Europe - compact entered into at Granada, lJth Aove at „ , 
Guowumo (1550 - 1587), the son of Frederick, was jsjo, (i again set out im Italy, with a I ,, { i 
humpbacked, lmt jiroved a wise and enlightened of 4100 mm, and on the way took Xante 
ruler, Ins secretary was Bernardo lasso, father of Oophulom.i from the 'links, and restored them 1 
tlie poet -VjNeEN/ti (1587 -lbli), son of Gugli the Venetians. He then landed in hieily, oceftpiP 
nhno, was the warm friend mid patron of Tasso, >aplts and Calabria, and ikmandod from tL 1 
and sui needed m obtaining the poet’s freedom, when French that, m compliance with tho compact, tbej 

he was (ontmed ns insane by the Duke Alionso should yield up Oapitanata and Basilicata. This I 

d’Estt - Vmcenzo was muih istieuud for Ins demand bung rejected, a War broke out '“mini, | 
piety, liistui and liberality Jfc was successively the two belbgorent powers, wbuh was w«P> ™ 
loll owed by lus«tUree sons, Francesco, Fordmando, \aned sueeess After the victory of CciijJf 1 | lu> 
and Vint i ntio, wlm died without burs, and thus April 1503, G took possession of Gnlabii^Jj e i 

tin ilirtit hue of the ducal binmh beeimu extinct Apulia, even the city of Naplts itself, nlPSt* 1 0 1 

A lollateial lnancli, in the person ot rhailis 1, 81e go to Gotta, but was forced to retreat lV' ol , ,r 
Duke of Nt vu-s, son ol Ludovun, thi luotliei of supenor foree of the tnemj On the 20th la IV j 
Gugliolmo tin humph icked, ilnrutd tin duehj, |j,, r n f the same year, hovvevei, he tell upon t 4ro 

.. 1 . . Is it,si l.u los ..awes i' . n..V„ /XV i .11 . _ . Al. i . .T . _J Y. W 


i burned the light ot adjudging Mantu.i, as nil j fell and the possession of Naples was secured to 1 


oi an ns jnugiiificonL possessions njiiu iiupenainp., ueiroy of -Naples, with unlimited authority,*ills 
and novu regained its lormer splendour <.'harks good fortune, bovtever, made lum many powerful 
do Niveis submitted finally to the eitijawor and enemies, arm G was recalled to Spam, where the 
was installed in tht* duchy The artistic treasures Ling treated bun with marked neglect G now 
eullei toil tor ages by the G primes Were scattered betook himself to Ills estates in Granada, but after 
throughout Europe, and i<tnn mto the possession of th e defeat of tho new viceroy in Naples by Gaston 
sevenu ot the leignmg sovereigns The successors tk. Fmx, he was again appointed to the command of 
ot Charles wore dissipated and silly, and the tenth tlie Spanish Italian auny Mental suffering, kow- 
t id lust Duke of Mautua, Ferthuand Chaika, was evei had undermined the old hero’s health, and on 


Die most contemptible and dissolute of all. As he ) the 2d December 1515 he died at Granada, 
sre * 
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